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TO  ADJUST  the  discards  of  war  to  civil 
life  again,  physically,  vocationally,  spiritu- 
ally, the  Canadian  Military  Hospitals  Com- 
mission makes  use  of  volunteer  service  as 
the  Patriotic  Fund  does  in  the  care  of  sol- 
diers' families.  Doctors  and  nurses,  teachers 
and  vocational  counselors,  shoemakers  and 
employment  agents  all  play  a  part.  The 
greatest  wounds  come  not  from  bullets  but 
from  tuberculosis.     Page   1. 


EXPERIENCE  from  the  field  of  workmen's 
compensation  following  industrial  accidents 
has  been  of  prime  service  in  replacing  French 
war  cripples  among  the  self-supporting. 
These  cripples  are  themselves  contributing 
to  the  understanding  of  organic  habituation 
to  mutilations.  The  schools  for  the  handi- 
capped are  full  of  soldiers  and  their  work 
is  a  success.    Page  11. 


AMONG  some  of  the  cripples  of  peace,  tr 
— the  nervous  invalids  and  the  convalescents 
from  sickness  or  strain — there  is  need  of 
occupation  not  only  useful  but  inspiring — 
something  to  put  a  poor,  fidgety  soul  back 
on  his  feet  again.  Growing  flowers,  to  be 
sold  cheap  to  the  flower-hungry  in  the 
rities,  suggested  as  the  ideal  combination. 
Page    14. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  went  the  whole  way 
in  his  address  to  Congress  Monday  night — 
war,  alliance,  universal  service.  He  recites 
the  invasion  of  our  sea  rights,  but  it  is 
toward  the  overthrow  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment, for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  all 
Europe,  that  he  calls  on  the  American  dem- 
ocracy to  throw  its  full  strength  into  the 
struggle.    The  text  of  the  address.     Page  16. 


INDIANA'S  school  survey  was  an  elaborate 
study  not  only  of  vocational  education,  but 
of  its  application  to  a  given  industry  in  a 
given  city  of  specified  size.     Page   18. 


PRACTICAL  training  for  volunteers  in  the 
care  of  soldiers'  families  is  to  be  given  by 
the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  with 
field  work  in  the  large  relief  agencies. 
Page  20. 


THE  proposal  of  a  pay-as-you-enter  war, 
financed  by  taxes  laid  on  this  generation, 
has  met  with  such  a  response  as  almost  to 
bury  under  approving  letters  the  three  social 
workers  who  invented  it.     Page  20. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  newspapers  are  uphold- 
ing their  newsboys  in  opposing  an  extension 
of  the  child-labor  law  in  street  trades,  fol- 
lowing thereby  the  discarded  practice  of 
eastern  papers  a  decade  ago.     Page  28. 


GERMANY  has  had  a  great  increase  of 
juvenile  crime  since  the  war  began,  due,  it 
is  believed,  to  the  bitterness  and  hate  of 
newspapers  and  general  public  feeling. 
Page   24. 


SIX  years  ago  Los  Angeles  moved  a  munici- 
pal recreation  center  out  into  the  neighboring 
mountains.  Not  only  rest  and  recreation,  but 
civic  pride  and  community  spirit  have  re- 
sulted.    Page  22. 


CIVIC  reformers  in  Pittsburgh  are  rejoicing 
over  the  vindication  of  A.  Leo  Weil.  A 
mountain  vendetta,-  applied  through  the 
West  Virginia  courts,  was  employed  to 
"get"  him  because  of  his  prosecutions  for 
the  Voters'  League.     Page  26. 


WHOLE  church  congregations — even  train- 
loads — of  southern  Negroes  have  moved  up 
to  the  high  wages  of  Philadelphia. ^  A  joint 
committee  is  at  work  on  the  resulting  prob- 
lems of  health,  housing  and  schools.   Page  27. 
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A  Canadian  City  in  War  Time 

IV.     The  Battle-ground  for  Wounded  Men 
By  Paul  U.   Kellogg 


THE  GREY  NUNNERY  they  call  it— and  the  name 
seems  to  fit  the  great  half-quadrangle  of  that  weath- 
ered limestone  which  gives  to  warehouse  and  church 
alike  in  Montreal  the  quality  of  etchings.  But  the 
name  has  to  do  with  more  than  walls,  for  this  is  the  mother 
house  of  Les  Soeurs  Grises,  whose  branches  in  the  United 
States  and  western  Canada  have  made  the  work  of  the 
order  known  throughout  the  continent. 

In  Montreal,  that  work  reaches  back  to  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  when  the  Grey  nuns  nursed  wounded  English 
soldiers  who  had  been  taken  captive.  Today,  row  after  row 
of  beds,  floor  after  floor,  one  entire  wing  of  the  nunnery  has 
been  stripped  of  its  customary  furnishings  and  insignia  and  has 
been  given  over  to  wounded  men,  French-speaking,  English- 
speaking,  convalescents  from  the  battlefields  of  another  great 
European  struggle  in  which,  this  time,  France  and  England  are 
making  common  cause,  and  in  which  stand  together  the  de- 
scendants of  the  men  who  fought  in  the  eighteenth  century 
for  control  of  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  ground  floor  had  been  thrown  into  a  recreation  room, 
and  patients  lined  the  benches  the  morning  of  my  visit,  or 
hung  about  the  piano  where  local  talent  was  doing  the  honors 
of  visiting  day.  At  the  billiard  table,  a  one-legged  man  with 
his  crutch  laid  aside  and  a  cue  in  its  place  was  meeting  all 
comers  on  unequal  terms — and  in  a  sense  personifying  the 
genius  of  the  place.  For  in  the  adjoining  rooms  were  invalided 
men  at  work  at  the  shoe-makers'  and  carpenters'  benches  and 
school  desks  that  made  up  the  simple  equipment  of  the  first 
of  the  vocational  classes  which  are  gradually  turning  the  con- 
valescent homes  of  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  into 
training  schools. 

Here  was  an  Irishman,  an  ex-stage  driver  from  out  Van- 
couver way ;  and  next  him  Joe  Desrosiers,  a  quiet-spoken  young 
French-Canadian  from  the  rural  districts  of  Quebec.  Two 
months  before,  just  back  from  the  war,  Joe  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  but  he  had  made  such  rapid  progress  that  he  was 
now  addressing  daily  notes  to  his  instructor  and  multiplying  in 
four  figures.  He  showed  me  his  copy-book  with  its  proud  label, 
For  Canada  and  Empire;  and  inside,  beginning  on  the  first 
page  with  crudely  formed  letters,  were  the  exercises  which 


stood  for  nothing  less,  step  after  step,  than  the  opening  up  of 
civilization  to  a  starved  intelligence.  There  in  the  half-formed 
handwriting  of  this  soldier  of  the  expeditionary  force,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  side  in  the  first  battle  of  Ypres,  were  such 
painfully  engrossed  practice  sheets  as  "Dickey  bird,  dickey  bird, 
whither  away?"  When  Joe  Desrosiers  can  read,  he  is  to 
take  up  motor  mechanics ;  and  when  the  doctors  discharge  him, 
he  will  face  the  world  with  some  compensation  for  his  life- 
long physical  handicap. 

The  spirit  of  humane  care  in  all  medical  service  reaches 
back  to  the  hospices  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the  work  in 
these  convalescent  homes  draws  its  inspiration  from  some  of 
the  newest  sources,  not  only  in  medicine  but  in  industry  and 
education.  It  draws  on  the  latest  developments  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind  and  hospitals  for  crippled  children,  on  psychiatric 
ward  and  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  operating  room  and  research 
laboratory,  on  the  technical  colleges  and  the  work  shops  of 
scientific  managers  and  efficiency  engineers. 

And  this  convalescent  home  in  the  Grey  Nunnery  is  but 
one  of  the  way-stations  on  the  return  road  which  begins  at  the 
ports  of  debarkation,  Halifax,  St.  Johns  and  Quebec,  and 
reaches  back  to  every  cross-way  and  city  neighborhood  of  the 
dominion  from  which  men  have  set  out  for  the  front,  whole 
and  vigorous. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  to  visualize  it  than  to  tell 
at  the  start  the  story  of  one  group  of  Jamaicans  whose  partici- 
pation in  the  fortunes  of  war  ran  the  whole  gamut  of  bitter 
personal  loss  and  partial  reparation.  Of  these,  nine  had  to  have 
both  legs  amputated  below  the  knee,  eight  lost  one  foot  or 
most  of  one  foot.  In  the  West  Indies,  they  had  been  cul- 
tivators, earning  from  ten  to  fourteen  shillings  per  week. 
Their  case  was  taken  up  by  the  Canadian  Military  Hospitals 
Commission  with  the  government  of  Jamaica,  which  reported 
that  if  the  crippled  men  could  get  training  as  shoemakers  or 
garment  makers  they  could  earn  a  livelihood  on  the  island.  In 
less  than  five  months,  eight  of  the  men  were  trained  to  the 
point  where  they  could  do  ordinary  shoe-repairing  as  well  as 
the  average  journeyman;  two  showed  such  aptitude  for  cob- 
bling that  they  could  make  custom-made  shoes ;  three  showed 
60  per  cent  efficiency  as  garment  makers;  one,  in  tinsmithing, 
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could  make  an  ordinary  utensil  if  given  the  pattern,  although 
he  was  of  such  a  primitive  type,  that  he  could  not  distinguish 
differences  smaller  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  One  was  trained 
to  be  a  chauffeur  (he  had  had  some  experience  before)  ;  and 
one  completed  two-thirds  of  a  course  in  stenography  and  type- 
writing. 

All  this  process  of  re-education  was  carried  on  during  the 
period  of  convalescence  in  Halifax,  where  W.  J.  Clayton,  a 
clothing  manufacturer,  gave  up  his  house,  which  the  Red  Cross 
furnished  as  a  military  hospital.  The  men  were  supplied  with 
artificial  limbs  made  in  the  government  factory  at  Toronto, 
established  and  run  by  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission. 
One  month  after  they  were  fitted  to  these  limbs  and  just  before 
they  left  for  Jamaica,  they  had  a  dance  on  their  Canadian 
legs.  But  while  this  festivity  appealed  most  to  the  popular 
imagination,  it  was  less  of  a  miracle  than  their  transformation 
industrially.  Jamaica  paid  the  cost  of  maintaining,  equipping 
and  training  the  men.  Instead  of  the  unskilled  farm  hands 
who  had  left  the  island,  instead  of  helpless  war-cripples,  pro- 
spective dependents  for  unnumbered  days,  seventeen  producers, 
with  enough  artisanship  to  earn  for  themselves  more  than  they 
had  ever  earned  before,  sailed  south  from  Halifax  to  take  up 
life  hopefully  in  spite  of  their  desperate  maiming. 

Quebec  is  the  clearing-house  for  invalided  men,  but  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  frozen  fast,  Halifax  and  St.  Johns  are  the 
ports  of  entry  in  winter.  Hospital  ships  for  all  the  sick  or 
wounded,  a  debarkation  hospital  at  the  water-front,  and  special 
hospital  cars  for  helpless  patients,  are  links  recently  forged  in 
the  chain  of  care  which  mark  great  advances  over  the  earlier 
provisions.  Ordinary  troop  and  passenger  ships  have  been 
much  used  to  bring  back  men  from  the  English  hospitals,  but 
these  often  have  proved  to  be  crowded,  the  accommodations 
inadequate,  and  classification  difficult. 

More  and  more  invalided  men  are  being  brought  in  English 
hospital  ships,  500  at  a  time.  In  these  ships  with  their  four 
red  crosses,  port  and  starboard,  forward  and  stern,  and  a  large 
electric  red  cross  at  night,  there  has  been  less  danger  from 
submarines.  Yet,  in  March,  such  a  ship  was  attacked  in 
English  waters  regardless  of  its  markings  and  freightage.     A 


doctor  is  in  high  command  and  outside  of  the  officers  and  crew 
there  are  none  aboard  the  ship  save  wounded  men,  orderlies 
and  nurses.  Moreover,  the  ships  are  divided  into  wards,  which 
facilitates  classification.  Each  man  has  a  separate  cot.  If  he 
is  helpless  and  might  roll  out,  he  sleeps  in  something  like  an 
old-fashioned  baby's  crib,  which  can  swing  with  the  motion  of 
the  ship  or  can  be  made  fast. 

At  Halifax  the  immigration  building  on  Pier  2  has  been 
transformed  into  a  large  clearing  hospital.  It  can  take  care  of 
425  patients,  so  that  a  ship  can  be  emptied  practically  at  once 
and  a  man  carried  on  a  level  from  his  cot  aboard  the  boat  to 
a  cot  on  shore.  One  frequently  told  story  of  the  port  is  of  a 
chap  who  came  down  the  gang-plank,  hobbling  along  on  crutch 
and  cane  with  one  leg  off.  A  friend  in  front  carried  for  him 
his  kit-bag  and  his  artificial  leg,  which  he  had  not  yet  learned 
to  manipulate,  at  least  down  a  gang-plank.  The  friend,  ex- 
cited on  getting  back,  rushed  ahead  onto  Canadian  soil  until 
he  was  hailed  by  a  howl  from  the  rear,  "How  in  hell  do  yez 
think  this  left  leg  can  catch  up  wid  that  right  one?  For  God's 
sake  wait." 

But  it  is  the  paralytics,  especially  those  who  must  be  carried 
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INVALIDED  SOLDIERS  AND  INVALIDED   SHOES 


on  water  beds,  that  have  caused  greatest  concern.  In  one 
shipload  were  nine  men,  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down,  who 
had  to  be  swung  off  in  hammocks.  Some  had  been  blown  up, 
others  hit  by  shrapnel,  one  sniped  and  one  kicked  by  a  horse. 

It  was  through  experience  in  handling  this  group  of  bed- 
ridden cases  that  the  third  advance  in  equipment,  the  hospital 
cars,  came  about.  Until  these  cars  were  provided,  with  their 
big  side  doors,  it  was  excruciating  business  to  transfer  such 
cases  from  the  ships  to  the  train.  The  hospital  cars  are  ar- 
ranged in  units  of  two  cars  each.  In  the  first,  cots  are  put  in 
place  of  the  lower  berths ;  the  upper  berths  being  left  for  the 
use  of  orderlies  at  night.  The  companion  car  has  a  smaller 
number  of  cots,  doctors'  and  nurses'  quarters,  and  a  side  en- 
trance. The  Canadian  government  railway  has  provided  five 
such  units,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  three — or  sixteen  cars 
in  all. 

Human  Cargoes 

A  hospital  ship's  list  is  made  up  somewhat  like  a  manifest, 
with  the  man's  name,  company,  regiment,  residence  and  dis- 
ability— a  human  cargo,  if  you  will,  of  invalided  and  conva- 


ONE  OF  THE  CLASSES  IN    MOTOR  MECHANICS   OF   THE   MILITARY 
HOSPITALS    COMMISSION 


lescent  men,  and  more  recently,  of  active  cases.  For  with 
roughly  fifteen  thousand  sick  and  wounded  Canadians  under 
treatment  in  England,  and  prospect  of  immense  additions  to 
their  number  after  the  spring  campaign,  the  cross-seas  trans- 
port of  patients  at  an  earlier  stage  of  treatment  was  entered 
upon  in  mid-winter  to  relieve  the  English  hospitals.  Not  a 
few  of  the  men  have  open  wounds  still. 

One  fellow  came  through  with  sixty-nine  wounds.  He  had 
been  reconnoitering  with  five  others.  As  a  mortar  shell  burst, 
he  dove  head  first  into  a  trench  and  all  sixty-nine  wounds  were 
from  his  hips  to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  Even  so,  he  was  more 
fortunate  than  his  companions.  A  second  man  of  the  party 
died  of  his  wounds;  a  third  was  killed  outright;  a  fourth  had 
to  have  a  leg  amputated ;  and  a  fifth  was  found  dead  against 
a  post,  whole,  but  killed  by  the  concussion.  Another  wounded 
man  brought  twenty-eight  pieces  of  shrapnel  down  the  gang- 
plank with  him — still  in  his  body.  He  had  three  stiff  joints, 
but  the  metal  had  reached  him  in  no  vital  part.  The  home- 
comers  range  from  cases  such  as  these,  to  men  in  apparent  good 
health,  whose  injuries  merely  incapacitate  them  for  further 
active  military  service. 

First  the  men  of  the  maritime  provinces — Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick — are  taken  to  the 
discharge  depot  and  go  before  a  medical  board.  This  has  on 
hand  the  documents  from  the  corresponding  English  medical 
board,  but  it  is  on  the  basis  of  re-examination  in  Canada  that 
the  men  are  divided  into  three  classes: 

I.  Men  for  immediate  discharge  without  pension — those  unfit  for 
over?eas  service,  but  capable  of  taking  up  their  previous  civilian 
occupation,  or  those  whose  disability  was  neither  the  result  of  service 
nor  aggravated  by  it. 

II.  Men  whose  condition  may  be  benefited  by  further  medical 
treatment. 

III.  Men  with  permanent  disability  who  will  not  be  benefited  by 
further  treatment,  and  whose  cases  come  before  the  board  of  pension 
commissioners. 

The  men  of  class  I  go  to  the  pay-master  for  transportation, 
are  paid  off,  given  civilian  clothing  (or  $13,  as  they  prefer), 
and  15  days'  extra  pay,  to  tide  them  over  until  they  get  em- 
ployment.   This  procedure  is  true  to  a  degree  of  class  III,  ex- 
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cept  that  they  are  kept  on  pay  until  their  pensions  are  adjusted. 
Red  Cross  committees  look  after  these  maritime  men  while  in 
Halifax,  giving  them  auto-rides,  entertaining  them  in  private 
houses,  etc.  Meanwhile  the  provincial  Returned  Soldiers  Com- 
mission notifies  its  representative  in  each  home  town  that  the 
man  is  on  his  way,  so  that  he  may  not  arrive  unknown,  un- 
heralded, and  unwelcomed. 

The  men  of  class  II  get  $10  down,  the  balance  of  their 
pay  is  sent  by  check  to  their  homes,  and  after  a  ten  days'  leave 
(if  they  are  well  enough)  they  come  under  the  care  of  the 
Military  Hospitals  Commission,  army  pay  and  subsistence  al- 
lowance continuing  during  their  period  of  treatment. 

Men  of  all  classes  whose  destinations  are  west  of  the  mari- 
time provinces  are  entrained  for  Quebec,  where  vthey  in  turn 
come  before  a  medical  board,  and  are  classified.  Elaborate 
case  histories  are  taken  down  for  those  of  class  II,  covering 
not  only  their  army  and  physical  record,  but  such  items  as 
their  former  occupation,  earnings,  schooling,  technical  training. 
These  records  are  sent  in  duplicate  to  the  various  govern- 
mental departments.  For  it  is  at  this  point,  and  with  these 
men  of  class  II,  who,  after  medical  and  vocational  treatment 
may  either  be  rehabilitated  into  self-sufficient  civilians  (like 
class  I)  or  drop  into  the  pensioners  (class  III),  that  the  pri- 
mary work  of  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  begins. 

Almost  by  accident,  Canada  put  into  the  hands  of  a  civilian 
commission  the  handling  of  this  return  current  of  men  from 
overseas.  The  far-reaching  social  significance  of  so  doing  is 
only  now  beginning  to  lay  hold  of  the  public.  In  testifying 
before  a  parliamentary  committee  in  March,  the  general 
charged  with  mustering  battalions  in  the  Montreal  district, 
said  tersely  that  he  had  no  time  to  consider  the  handling  of 
returned  convalescents;  his  business  was  to  produce  fighting 
men  for  the  front.  Not  only  do  the  currents  run  in  opposite 
directions,  but  their  whole  functioning  is  different.  The  goal 
of  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  is  to  take  the  discards 
of  war  and  readjust  them  physically,  vocationally  and  spir- 
itually to  civil  life.  Gradually,  as  the  return  current  grows 
in  volume,  and  as  the  commission  becomes  better  known  its 
work  is  being  visualized  as  a  great  economic  and  patriotic  re- 
sponsibility and  service. 

To  date  upward  of  15,000  men  have  gone  through  its 
hands.  These  are  only  the  advance  guard  of  no  one  knows 
how  large  an  army  of  invalided  men.  Until  three  or 
four  months  ago,  they  came  only  gradually,  and  the  first  to 
reach  Canada  were  not  the  most  seriously  disabled.  Ampu- 
tation and  other  serious  cases  would  stay  on  in  England  for  a 
long  time.      People  in   most  of   the   provinces  are' only  now 


beginning  to  meet  the  real  war  cripples — to  shake  men  by  the 
left  hand  or  try  to  talk  naturally  to  one  whose  painfully 
labored  breath  and  speech  are  due  to  gassing.  At  the  outset, 
the  heads  of  the  medical  corps,  engineering  and  clothing  bu- 
reaus of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Militia  and  Defense 
were  made  a  special  committee  to  look  after  returned  soldiers. 
A  few  convalescent  homes  were  started,  and  there  was  one  file 
at  Ottawa  to  contain  the  correspondence.  Today  there  are 
1,000  files.  The  commission  was  formed  by  an  order  in  coun- 
cil dated  June  30,  1915,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  James  A. 
Lougheed,  member  of  the  Cabinet  without  portfolio,  and  was 
composed  of  representative  men  from  all  parts  of  the  dominion, 
some  of  them  nominated  by  the  provincial  governments.  As 
secretary,  E.  H.  Scammell  was  chosen,  an  Englishman  who 
had  lived  ten  years  in  Canada  and  who,  before  the  war, 
had  organized  the  Canadian  end  of  the  celebration  of 
one  hundred  years  of  peace  with  the  United  States.  Inci- 
dentally, Mr.  Scammell's  father  had  been  active  in  rehabili- 
tation work  for  returned  soldiers  in  England  following  the 
Boer  war.  His  own  experience  in  mining  and  industrial 
operations  in  Canada  and  Australia  has  stood  him  in  good 
stead  in  projecting  the  social  and  economic  phases  of  the  work. 
For  increasingly,  those  phases,  no  less  than  the  medical,  have 
become  important. 

The  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps  had  been  developed 
for  fifteen  years  prior  to  the  war.  Base  and  camp  hospitals 
were  put  in  operation  to  care  for  the  heavy  medical  work 
incidental  to  mustering  the  expeditionary  force.  Provision 
for  physical  examination  of  recruits  had  to  be  expanded,  reor- 
ganized and  brought  to  new  efficiency  following  the  rejection 
of  large  numbers  of  unfit  men  after  they  had  reached  England. 
The  corps  was  constantly  drained  of  some  of  its  most  experi- 
enced physicians  who  accompanied  the  troops  over  sea.  But 
even  had  the  medical  corps  been  equipped  to  handle  invalided 
men  also,  so  far  as  numbers  goes — and  this  is  a  moot  point — 
it  is  my  conviction  that  the  present  Canadian  system  which 
has  vested  adminstrative  responsibility  for  handling  returned 
men  in  a  separate  civilian  agency,  is  the  better  one.  The  phys- 
ical restoration  of  a  sick  or  temporarily  injured  soldier,  so  that 
he  can  return  to  the  ranks,  is  a  job  for  army  doctor  and 
drill  master.  The  rehabilitation  of  a  permanently  injured  man 
for  the  resumption  of  civilian  life  where  he  left  off,  or  even 
the  care  of  the  wide  variety  of  war  wrecks  who  come  back 
from  the  front,  calls  into  play  all  manner  of  specialists,  sur- 
geons, psychiatrists,  tuberculosis  experts,  trade  teachers,  agri- 
culturists and  the  like. 

Specialization  in  Treatment 

The  work  falls  into  four  chief  branches — medical,1  mili- 
tary, vocational  and  employment.  In  order  to  make  use  of 
existing  resources,  and  to  bring  convalescent  patients  within 
reach  of  friends  and  families,  the  first  step  in  development  was 
to  arrange  for  hospitals  in  the  chief  provincial  centers.  The 
work  was  emergent,  much  of  it  clearly  temporary,  and  the 
effort  was  not  to  supplant  but  to  use  existing  institutions.  In 
December  last,  overseas  patients  were  being  cared  for  in  ap- 
proximately thirty  such,  some  managed  directly  by  the  com- 
mission, some  by  philanthropic  or  public  agencies  with  which 
the  commission  made  per-diem  arrangements;  this  in  addition 


JAMAICANS    WHO    LOST    THEIR    LEGS    AND    FOUND    A    VOCATION 


1  The  work  has  been  handicapped  to  a  degree  by  vagueness  as  to  medical 
and  official  jurisdiction,  but  a  working  arrangement  has  been  arrived  at  by 
which  physicians  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps  now  carry  on  the  general 
medical  work  in  the  institutions  of  the  commission,  under  a  medical  super- 
intendent responsible  to  the  commission;  while  army  officers  assigned  to  a 
command  also  responsible  administratively  to  it  look  after  discipline,  pay,  etc., 
the  patients  being  still,  of  course,  enlisted  men.  Meanwhile,  the  commission, 
as  a  civilian  body,  is  able  to  enlist  in  many  cases  full-time  volunteer  work 
from  citizens,  make  favorable  arrangements  with  private  and  provincial  in- 
stitutions, and  carry  on,  more  flexibly,  its  overhead  administrative  work. 
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to  eighteen  sanatoria  for  tuberculosis.  In  many  cases  an  addi- 
tion is  built,  the  commission  paying  half  the  cost  and  having 
the  use  of  it  so  long  as  required. 

As  the  number  of  men  increased,  a  second  classification  ac- 
cording to  physical  disability  naturally  followed,  which  called 
for  the  creation,  equipment  and  maintenance  of  specialized  in- 
stitutions. One  day  at  the  Montreal  office,  I  ran  through  the 
blanks  which  had  reached  it  that  morning  of  invalided  soldiers 
on  the  way  to  the  city.  The  physical  disabilities  included 
"over  age  and  unfit" ;  tendon  of  Achilles  partially  severed ; 
ruptured  ligament  of  the  right  knee;  stiff  hip;  injury  to  mus- 
culo-spiral  nerve  from  gunshot  wound  in  arm;  shell  shock  and 
goitre ;  shell  shock  and  anaemia ;  stiff  right  elbow ;  amputated 
fingers ;  fibula  shot  away ;  gunshot  damage  to  thoracic  nerve ; 
shell  shock  and  deafness ;  nervous  break-down.  A  great  many 
wounds  were  of  the  arm  and  shoulder;  few  of  the  legs  and 
feet.  To  the  simple  explanation  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  may  be  more  exposed,  the  doctors  added  the  darker  one 
that  often  the  men  wounded  in  the  legs  and  feet  in  No  Man's 
Land  die  there.  Rheumatism,  tuberculosis  and  heart  trouble 
were  the  most  frequent  entries. 

War  Consumptives 

In  handling  tuberculosis  cases,  the  commission  has  been 
meeting  an  emergency  situation  for  a  year  past.  Last  summer 
it  cabled  to  England  for  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  in- 
valided soldiers  to  be  anticipated.  The  commission  arranged 
for  30  per  cent  in  excess.  When  the  Canadian  camps  were 
closed  last  fall  the  hospitals  were  fairly  swamped  with  tuber- 
culous and  other  ailing  men  whose  presence  in  the  camps  had 
not  been  reported.  Returned  men  from  England  numbered 
twice  the  estimates.  The  demand  developed  so  rapidly  and 
so  far  ahead  of  medical  prognostications  that  the  commission 
has  been  meeting  it  by  leasing  hotels,  schools  and  other  build- 
ings for  the  quickly-curable  cases.  In  the  province  of 
Quebec,  the  commission  has  thus  opened  an  old  inn  and  in- 
creased the  size  of  two  private  sanatoria.  It  has  had  designed 
a  standard  tuberculosis  pavilion  which  will  take  care  of  ten 
men  and  will  last  from  six  to  ten  years.  This  can  be  put  up 
in  two  weeks  and  attached  to  the  drainage  and  water  system 
of  any  sanatorium.  Whether  the  commission  will  create 
permanent  institutions  of  its  own  for  chronic  cases  to  be  pen- 
sioners of  the  dominion  for  life,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is 
felt  that  the  general  outcome  will  be  the  development  of 
a  stronger  sentiment  for  public  sanatoria  throughout  all 
Canada. 

Perhaps  80  per  cent  of  the  patients  had  the  disease  before 
they  came  on  the  strength.  In  some  cases  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  when  they  enlisted.  But  that  many  clearly  incipient  cases 
were  admitted  to  the  ranks  in  the  early  rush  due  to  lack  of 
skill  of  local  examining  physicians  or  the  ill-advised  pressure 
of  recruiting  officers  and  commanders,  is  without  question. 
Large  numbers  of  the  men  developed  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
during  their  training  in  Canada,  brought  on  by  long  route 
marches,  wet  feet  and  sleeping  in  tents  before  they  were  moved 
into  barrachs  for  winter.  Others  came  down  in  England 
and  others  through  exposure  in  the  trenches.  At  one  time  as 
high  as  60  per  cent  of  the  tuberculous  men  had  never  left  the 
country.  Today  the  percentage  is  about  50.  Not  more  than 
15  per  cent  have  been  to  France. 

In  the  matter  of  treatment,  the  Saranac  Lake  men  in  Can- 
ada have  held  to  the  rest  policy.  The  English  sanatoria  go 
in  for  physical  work.  The  Canadian  commission  has  taken 
a  middle  course  in  adapting  vocational  training  to  the  three 
classes  into  which  the  patients  are  divided : 


CLASS  IN  POULTRY  RAISING  AND  GENERAL  AGRICULTURE, 
SEWARD  PARK  CONVALESCENT  HOME,  QUEBEC.  EGGS  AND 
FOWLS    ARE      SOLD     AND     THE     PROFITS     GO     TO     THE    SOLDIERS 

1.  Bed  cases  with  temperature.  These  are  given  no  vocational 
training. 

2.  Porch  cases.  These  men  in  the  warmer  months  study  general 
subjects  which  can  be  taken  from  books;  they  draw,  or  do  rarha, 
basketry,  crocheting  or  embroidery.  Of  course,  these  occupations 
cannot  be  carried  on  outdoors  in  the  severe  Canadian  winter. 

3.  Men  on  exercise.  These  put  in  from  one  to  four  hours  a  day 
in  classroom  or  workshop  along  the  lines  which  will  be  described 
for  general  convalescents. 

The  most  striking  specialized  institution  is  at  Toronto. 
Here  is  both  an  orthopaedic  center  for  amputation  cases  and  a 
factory  for  artificial  limbs.  In  the  manufacture  of  such 
limbs  the  United  States  has  led  the  world.  Three 
American  experts  have,  in  fact,  been  called  to  Europe  since 
the  war  began  to  cooperate  with  the  military  authorities  of 
the  Allies  in  artificial  limb  production — Hanger  of  Brooklyn, 
the  inventor  of  a  special  joint;  Rowley  of  Chicago,  a  large 
manufacturer  of  legs,  and  Carnes  of  Kansas  City,  noted  for 
his  patent  arms.  The  Canadian  soldiers  have  had  difficultv  in 
getting  limbs  from  the  English  depot,  however,  because  of  the 
great  demand  from  English  war  cripples.  The  Toronto  in- 
stitution is  the  result. 

This  factory  is  in  charge  of  a  man  of  thirty  years'  experience. 
Skilled  artisans  have  been  brought  from  the  United  States. 
As  it  is  a  government  institution,  the  factory  is  able  to  draw 
on  all  known  devices  without  regard  to  Canadian 
or  foreign  patents,  and  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission 
claims  that  its  limbs  include  the  best  points  of  French,  Belgian 
and  English  war  designs.  In  other  words,  the  Canadian  sol- 
dier marches  off  on  an  Entente  leg.  More  practically,  per- 
haps, it  should  be  added  that  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Military  Hospitals  Commission  has  an  artificial  arm — a  man 
of  wealth  who  has  tried  all  inventions  and  whose  advice  has 
had  influence  in  developing  a  simple  government  type. 

The  procedure  in  the  United  States  has  been  to  give  a 
crippled  veteran  a  grant  for  an  artificial  limb.  This  grant 
he  can  spend  as  he  sees  fit  or  go  without  the  limb  entirely 
if  he  chooses.  Limbs  are  very  costly.  A  soldier  has  not  much 
chance  to  kick  even  with  his  natural  member,  if  his  bargain 
is  not  satisfactory.  Under  the  Canadian  system  the  limb  is 
made  satisfactory  and  kept  so.  Recently  a  Frenchman  with 
two  medals  hut  a  bad  leg — all  gifts  of  his  government — was 
re-fitted  at  Toronto. 

In  amputation  case<  a  cast  is  taken  of  the  stump,  the  limb 
is  made,  fitted  and  practised  for  a  certain  length  of  time.    Four 
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to  six  months  must  elapse  after  the  operation  before  the  stump 
is  shrunk  to  normal  size,  and  it  must  meanwhile  be  massaged 
and  exercised,  or,  to  use  the  technical  phrase,  functionally 
re-educated,  to  restore  as  much  as  possible  of  the  normal 
strength  and  freedom  of  the  muscles.  Meanwhile,  the  time 
is  turned  to  account.  As  yet  little  attempt  has  been  made  to 
follow  the  French  precedents,  where  mechanics  have  been 
taught  to  use  their  artificial  arms  in  fine  operations.  The 
vocational  preparation  has  been  simpler,  but  is  felt  to  be  more 
practical. 

To  illustrate:  Ten  apprentices  are  to  be  taken  on  at  the 
Toronto  factory  itself,  preferably  soldiers  from  different  parts 
of  the  dominion  who  have  lost  their  legs.  The  life  of  an 
artificial  limb  is  from  three  to  ten  years,  and  the  government 
undertakes  to  repair  and  replace  limbs  as  often  as  necessary. 
These  apprentices  are  to  be  taught  leg  making  and  repairing, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  look  after  the  legs  in  their  part  of 
the  country  in  following  years. 

A  central  hospital  for  nervous  diseases  has  been  established 
at  Coburg,  Ontario,  where  men  suffering  from  shell  shock  and 
neurasthenia  are  sent.  All  the  different  forms  of  nerve  sick- 
ness are  present — melancholia,  amnesia  and  dementia,  and  the 
rest.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  chronic  cases  are 
transferred  to  provincial  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Two  alien- 
ists are  in  charge,  and  a  new  institution  is  likely  to  be  opened 
soon  for  shell-shock  cases,  which  do  not  mix  well  with  the 
others.  Theirs  is  nervous  prostration  through  terrible  ex- 
perience. The  head  wiggles;  if  you  speak  quickly  the  man 
jumps;  he  cries  easily.  Only  a  small  residue  it  is  hoped  will 
be  in  need  of  permanent  institutional  care,  but  no  one  can 
forecast  what  recurrent  consequences  of  the  great  war  will 
press  down  upon  these  men  in  the  years  to  come. 

A  war-time  version  of  the  bramble  bush  is  that  of  Private 
Chambers  who  was  blinded  as  a  result  of  shell-shock.  After 
an  extended  but  unsuccessful  treatment  in  London,  he  was 
started  home  in  a  boat  which  was  torpedoed.  The  excitement 
restored  his  sight  and  the  passengers  were  saved.  Even  so, 
there  are  limitations  to  the  psychiatric  treatment  which  can  be 
generally  recommended !  If  the  case  proves  to  be  only  a  mild 
form  the  patient  is  sent  to  his  home  on  military  pay,  or  to  a 
convalescent  home  with  recommendation  for  vocational  train- 
ing. For  here  again  occupation  has  been  found  to  be  of  great 
value. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  young  American  volunteer,  wounded 
in  the  shoulder,  who,  as  a  result  of  shell-shock,  had  a  total  loss 
of  memory.  Before  the  war  he  had  been  a  stationary  engineer 
in  the  South  Station,  Boston.  He  was  sent  to  his  sister's  home 
in  St.  John,  N.  B.,  so  nervous  that  he  could  not  be  treated 
in  a  convalescent  hospital  of  the  ordinary  sort  and  so  afflicted 
that  he  could  not  go  three  houses  away  and  find  his  way  back 
again.  A  teacher  was  sent  to  the  house  and  began  with  raffia, 
basketry  and  simpler  woodwork.  Memory  exercises  were 
built  up  on  these  occupations  and  the  man  is  slowly  recovering. 

Hospitals  for  Convalescents. 

Altogether  some  4,000  soldier  patients  are  being  cared  for 
by  the  commission  at  this  time,  either  in  institutions  or  as 
out-patients.  Even  after  the  process  of  institutional  differ- 
entiation is  carried  much  further  than  at  present,  the  largest 
group  will  be  the  general  cases — just  as  with  a  city  hospital, 
or  charity  organization  society,  or  any  other  social  agency  re- 
ceiving all  comers.  Along  with  its  various  advantages,  the 
commission  was  not  only  unwieldy  in  size  and  scattered  in 
membership,  but  it  has  had  to  be  educated.  It  has  learned  some 
things,  slowly,  only  through  experience;  a  process  which  nev- 


ertheless has  been  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  certain  key 
members  have  practically  put  in  full  time,  grappling  with  prob- 
lems as  they  arose.  The  commission  started  with  small  homes 
and  not  a  few  of  these  were  donated.  While  each  was  a 
tribute  to  a  patriotic  conscience,  it  was  apt  to  be  a  poor  place 
for  a  convalescent  patient.  Writing  of  them,  Senator  John  S. 
McLennan,  of  Sydney,  one  of  the  broadscale  members  of  the 
commission,  said : 

"There  are  many  men  in  our  homes  today,  still  unfitted  to 
resume  civil  life,  whose  wounds  were  received  in  the  great 
battles  of  a  year  ago.  The  supply  of  comforts,  which  in  many 
cases  were  luxurious;  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  the  treating 
of  men  as  one  treats  a  civilian  patient  in  the  interval  between 
illness  and  the  resuming  of  ordinary  occupation,  which  might 
do  no  harm  if  the  experience  was  to  be  counted  in  days,  are 
most  seriously  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  men 
when  extended  over  the  prolonged  periods  which  have  been 
found  unavoidable.  The  first  conception  of  the  homes  was 
that  they  were  places  of  relaxation ;  the  right  one,  which  expe- 
rience has  taught  us  to  realize,  is  that  they  are  places  of  re- 
habilitation." 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  commission's  work,  therefore, 
the  trend  has  been  toward  larger  city  units  under  its  own 
management.  There  are  signs  that  this,  in  turn,  is  giving  way 
to  a  third  stage  of  still  larger  units,  some  distance  out  from 
the  cities,  near  enough  to  call  on  the  best  medical  service,  but 
iar  enough  away  so  that  men  will  not  be  cooped  up  in  barracks- 
like  recreation-rooms,  nor  left  in  their  free  time  to  the  com- 
mercial amusements  of  a  wide-open  town  like  Montreal,  with 
resulting  drunkenness  and  venereal  disease. 

Much  is  anticipated  from  the  development  at  Whitby, 
where  a  large  hospital  for  the  insane  built  by  the  Ontario 
government  has  been  taken  over  by  the  commission  for  its  con- 
valescents. Similarly,  in  Quebec,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith 
is  negotiating  for  new  suburban  institutions  and  getting  esti- 
mates on  hut-hospital  settlements  similar  to  those  created  in 
France. 

Moreover,  every  month  has  added  to  the  evidence  that  it 
ir.  not  rest  the  men  require  so  much  as  occupation,  mental  and 
physical,  a  need  which  calls  for  a  further  classification  of 
patients  quite  as  important  as  any  thus  far  set  down.  Among 
the  2,600  patients  in  the  Ontario  hospitals,  "300  occupations 
were  represented.  The  men's  tastes  ran  in  twenty  different 
lines.  Only  in  large  units  can  you  get  enough  men  to  justify 
a  class  in  even  representative  trades.  But  while  the  commis- 
sion failed  to  call  in  institutional  experts  at  the  outset,  in  work- 
ing out  its  administrative  problems,  it  has  been  forehanded 
in  calling  into  its  vocational  work  some  of  the  most  experi- 
enced men  in  technical  education  in  Canada  under  the  super- 
intendency  of  T.  B.  Kidner.  Professor  Kidner  came  to  Can- 
ada in  1900  under  the  Macdonald  fund,  organized  technical 
education  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  came  to 
the  commission  from  Calgary,  where  he  was  director  of 
technical  education. 

The  Vocational  Work 
The  origin  of  the  vocational  work  was  characteristic.  The 
first  year  of  war  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  K.  L.  Ross  lent  their  home, 
Drumbo,  in  Sydney,  as  a  convalescent  home.  Mrs.  Ross's 
sister,  Miss  Matthews,  discovered  the  social  need  of  the  men 
who  were  beating  time  while  waiting  to  get  well.  She  ap- 
proached B.  H.  Murray,  premier  of  the  province,  who  asked 
Principal  F.  H.  Sexton,  of  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College,  to 
look  into  the  matter.  Engineering  courses  in  five  colleges 
(mining,  civil,  electrical  and  mechanical)  and  evening  tech- 
nical schools   at  twenty  points  throughout   the   province   fall 
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under  Professor  Sexton's  oversight,  so  that  he  brought  excep- 
tional knowledge  of  occupational  conditions  as  well  as  educa- 
tional method  to  his  task. 

"The  stream  of  badly  wounded  soldiers  has  started  to  flow 
to  Canada,"  wrote  Professor  Sexton;  and  asked,  "Are  they 
to  drift  through  life  as  respected  paupers,  or  to  be  helped  to 
competency?"  He  pointed  out  that  pensions  would  keep  men 
from  want,  but  without  productive  labor  would  not  maintain 
them  on  the  level  desired ;  that  the  country  at  large  did  not 
want  to  enter  upon  "such  an  elaborate  and  spendthrift  policy 
as  has  been  developed  in  the  United  States."  The  way  to 
prevent  such  a  wholesale  charity,  argued  Prof.  Sexton,  is  "to 
train  disabled  soldiers  for  occupations  by  the  well-known  and 
tried  methods  of  vocational  guidance  and  the  training  of 
adolescents."  There  would  be  nothing  new,  except  the  kind 
of  human  material  which  would  be  available.  With  increasing 
use  of  the  dictaphone,  it  might  be  possible  to  make  an  efficient 
stenographer  out  of  a  blind  man  with  no  legs.  But  the  prac- 
tical range  of  opportunity  has  opened  up  in  many  less  spectacu- 
lar ways.  More  than  twice  as  many  gainful,  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled occupations,  according  to  Professor  Sexton,  are  open 
than  there  were  fifty  years  ago,  or  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
war.  Automatic  machinery  is  calling  for  less  physical 
strength.  Whereas  the  old  apprenticeships  took  from  two  to 
five  years,  the  time  necessary  to  become  proficient  in  some  of 
the  new  occupations  which  have  come  in  with  the  subdivision 
of  labor  may  be  only  as  many  months.  There  would  be, 
therefore,  a  host  of  outlets  for  men  partly  disabled.  It  would 
not  be  sufficient,  however,  warned  Professor  Sextorr;  to  train 
an  invalid  man  as  machine  tender.  He  must  be  given  a  gen- 
eral groundwork  so  as  to  adapt  himself  to  rapid  evolution  in 
manufacturing. 

Professor  Sexton  pointed  out  the  beginnings  already  made 
in  France  in  schools  and  workshops  for  invalids;  boarding- 
houses  with  apprenticeship  in  private  workshops ;  organized 
cooperative  workshops  subsidized  and  encouraged  by  the  state ; 
and  industrial  allowances  permitting  invalids  to  follow  ap- 
prenticeships in  their  homes.  He  felt  that  the  Canadian 
solution  lies  in  shop-hospitals  and  convalescent  homes  coopera- 
ting with  technical  schools  and  neighboring  workshops  and  in 


enlisting  voluntary  instructors,  such  as  schoolteachers,  skilled 
mechanics  and  employers.  Such  a  system  should  be  applied 
locally,  for  the  man  would  want  to  be  near  home,  and  indus- 
trial and  educational  cooperation  would  be  most  efficient  and 
natural,  province  by  province. 

"It  should  be  looked  upon,"  wrote  Prof.  Sexton,  "both  as 
a  public  investment  and  as  an  obligation  to  the  men  who  have 
risked  all,  that  the  individuals  of  the  empire  may  continue 
under  the  conditions  of  personal  liberty  which  they  have 
bought  so  dearly  and  cherished  so  ardently." 

In  October,  1915,  at  the  federal  prime  minister's  invitation, 
an  interprovincial  conference  was  held  at  Ottawa.  Five 
premiers,  among  other  provincial  ministers,  took  part.  The 
commission's  secretary  submitted  a  report  recommending  that 
the  work  of  training  returned  soldiers  and  finding  employment 
for  them  should  be  established  on  a  comprehensive  basis;  sev- 
eral of  Prof.  Sexton's  suggestions  were  embodied  in  his  report, 
and  vocational  education  was  definitely  entered  upon  early  in 
1916.  Canada,  while  not  the  first  to  take  it  up,  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  not  only  of  the  colonies,  but  of  the 
allied  countries  to  put  it  on  a  national  basis  under  a  centralized 
authority.  In  France  it  has  been  taken  up  in  many  different 
ways  by  many  different  institutions.  Education  in  Canada  is 
a  provincial  matter.  At  first  there  was  some  question  of  its 
being  an  infringement  on  local  autonomy,  but  the  creation  of 
provincial  commissions  and  of  local  advisory  bodies  adjusted 
this  difficulty.  Expenditures  by  provincial  educational 
authorities  in  connection  with  classrooms  or  shops  are 
reimbursed ;  teachers  are  responsible  to  the  commission  and 
their  salaries  are  borne  by  it.  The  vocational  work  is  divided 
into  six  main  regions,  each  under  an  experienced  secretary — 
Quebec  and  the  maritime  provinces,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan  and  British  Columbia.  The  work  in 
Quebec  and  the  maritime  provinces  is  under  Professor  Sexton, 
with  headquarters  at  Montreal.  There  the  pioneer  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  which  has  set  the  norm  for  the  dominion. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  the  work  gives  it  its  first  claim. 
Keep  a  convalescent  busy,  get  him  to  forget  his  troubles  and 
he  will  get  well  more  quickly.  It  is  this  principle  which 
threads  through  the  scheming  of  classes  in  such  varied  subjects 
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as  arithmetic,  English,  stenography,  bookkeeping,  poultry- 
raising,  bee-keeping,  market-gardening  and  the  lighter  forms 
of  agriculture;  motor  mechanics  and  carpentry;  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing,  no  less  than  through  the  handicraft 
work  of  the  sanatoria.  Of  course,  there  are  some  slackers 
who  would  rather  loaf  through  convalescence,  but  that  is  not 
the  spirit  of  the  majority.  The  army  doctors  say  that  voca- 
tional work  is  better  than  drugs — and  so  do  the  men.  For 
example,  a  man  who  had  ankylosis  of  the  fingers — stiffening 
of  the  joints — claimed  he  got  three  times  as  much  good  from 
typewriting  as  from  the  most  skilful  massage.  His  testimony 
was  not  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  returned  officer, 
wounded  by  shrapnel  in  the  wrist,  who  found  more  relief 
in  sweeping  vigorously  at  curling  than  in  massage.  Some 
men  in  the  carpenter  shop  develop  more  flexibility  and 
precision  in  muscular  effort  than  in  using  the  most  elaborate 
mechanical  devices  for  treatment. 

Nor  are  the  results  merely  physical.  Most  of  the  men  come 
back  with  sluggish  mental  action.  They  have  been  under 
military  discipline  so  long,  clothed,  fed  and  ordered  about, 
that  they  have  lost  independence.  On  top  of  that  may  have 
come  loss  of  further  initiative  by  hospitalization  as  an  active 
case  in  an  overseas  military  hospital.  Many  of  them  have 
been  under  tremendous  strain  which  they  do  not  recognize 
until  they  are  back  from  the  front.  All  this  involves  a 
nervous  reeducation  for  which  vocational  work  proves  more 
effective  than  any  medical  or  disciplinary  program.  A  man 
gains  confidence  by  making  something  with  his  hands.  He 
concentrates  on  it  and  gets  a  new  freedom  for  eye  and  muscle. 

Recently,  at  the  Grey  Nunnery,  the  medical  officer  brought 
in  one  English-born  patient  who  was  suffering  from  insomnia 
dating  back  to  shell-shock  in  the  second  or  third  battle  of 
Ypres.  "He's  simply  lost  his  nerve  and  is  going  to  pieces," 
said  the  "M.  O."  "Can  you  do  anything  for  him?"  When 
the  fellow  took  his  stand  at  the  carpentry  bench  he  jumped 
at  every  noise ;  he  could  not  work  for  an  hour ;  he  found  diffi- 
culty in  coordinating  his  muscles.  The  day  of  my  visit  he 
was  leaning  over  his  bench  making  some  careful  measurements 
with  sure  fingers  on  a  wooden  candlestick  which  was  to  fill 
a  Montreal  order.    They  said  he  was  sleeping  like  a  top. 

The  men  I  saw  in  the  classes  at  the  Grey  Nunnery  ranged 
from  trappers  to  clerks  and  mechanics.  Mostly,  however,  they 
had  been  unskilled  laborers.  When  they  come  in,  according 
to  the  vocational  officers,  they  have  little  plan  for  the  future. 
They  have  been  used  to  living  from  day  to  day  as  the  soldier 
does.  Many  are  depressed,  yet  many  are  optimists.  A  man 
with  a  leg  off  says — "It  might  have  been  my  arm."  A  man 
with  a  hand  off  says — "It  might  have  been  my  leg."  In  the 
vocational  classes  they  begin  to  gain  not  only  a  new  self- 
confidence,  and  slowly  a  new  initiative,  but  a  new  horizon 
for  the  future.  Here  the  economic  motive  is  brought  into 
play.    To  illustrate  with  a  low-grade  group: 

From  Trench  to  Cobbler's  Bench 

Shoe  repairing  is  adapted  to  the  older  men — for  some  who 
went  out  with  the  first  recruits,  men  of  adventurous  type,  had 
turned  fifty  if  they  were  a  day.  "Do  you  want  my  regimental 
age  or  my  real  one?"  they  ask  when  they  are  back  in  a  hospital. 
The  vocational  classes  get  condemned  military  boots,  or 
those  which  have  been  partially  worn  out.  These  are  repaired 
by  the  probationary  cobblers  in  the  shoemaking  class,  so  that, 
on  an  average,  seventy-five  pairs  a  week  are  turned  out  at 
the  Grey  Nunnery.  In  some  cases  it  means  taking  the  uppers 
and  relasting  them  to  boys'  sizes.  The  shoes  are  for  the  most 
part  sold  back  through  the  regimental  canteens  at  $1.50  a  pair. 


The  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  stock  and  the  sale 
price  of  the  made-over  shoe  goes  to  the  convalescent.  "Here," 
says  Professor  Sexton,  "is  a  good  economic  circle.  The  shoesv 
would  have  been  useless ;  the  soldier-pupils  have  actual  shoes  to 
work  on — something  much  easier  for  a  beginner  than  to  make 
a  new  pair.  Moreover,  the  soldier  gets  a  good  pair  cheap. 
He  gets  only  two  pair  a  year  from  the  government  while  in 
the  Canadian  camps,  and  has  to  buy  others  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  The  repairing  is  something  which  men  forty  years  old 
can  carry  out,  who  have  had  only  unskilled  occupations  in  the 
past,  and  who  are  no  longer  going  to  be  strong  enough  to  do 
heavy  labor.  And  there  are  openings  for  little  repair  shops 
in  many  a  village  in  Canada." 

Not  a  few  of  the  instructors  are  themselves  invalided  sol- 
diers. One  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  war  has  drained 
the  trade  schools.  No  less  than  five  of  the  men  from  the 
technical  staff  of  Calgary  went  overseas.  One  of  the  best 
instructors  in  Montreal  was  a  wounded  man  sent  back  as 
conducting  officer  with  a  party  of  sick.  At  Lake  Edward 
the  commission  is  making  the  experiment  of  building  up  the 
entire  staff  from  among  returned  men.  A  graduate  of  an 
agricultural  college,  a  graduate  from  a  technical  school  and 
one  from  a  business  college  were  found  among  the  tuberculous 
patients.  The  shoemaking  class  at  the  Grey  Nunnery  is 
taught  by  Corporal .  Brown,  returned  from  the  sixtieth  bat- 
talion with  a  severe  case  of  asthma.  The  vocational  officer 
in  charge  is  himself  a  former  instructor  in  philosophy  at  Kings 
College,  who  had  taught  general  subjects  in  summer  schools 
throughout  the  Canadian  west,  and  whose  physique  kept  him 
from  going  overseas  after  enlistment. 

The  Carpenter's  Shop 

One  of  his  most  interesting  experiments  has  been  in  the 
carpentry  class.  Through  an  exhibit  of  their  first  work  one 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  orders  were  taken  in.  These  filled, 
orders  for  one  thousand  dollars  more  are  in  hand.  At  first 
there  was  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  commission 
to  have  men  earning  in  addition  to  their  soldier's  pay,  as  it 
was  felt  it  might  induce  some  to  keep  on  as  institutional  work- 
ers, especially  should  they  get  a  sentimental  value  for  the 
things  sold.  That  last  was  easily  prevented.  The  plan  itself 
involves  no  cost  to  the  government,  and  its  practical  value  in 
motivation  has  been  convincing,  so  that  it  has  been  adopted. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  is  checked  off  the  retail  value  of  the 
article  for  material  and  overhead;  the  soldier-pupil  gets  75 
per  cent.  In  this  way  men  earn  from  fifty  cents  to  over  a 
dollar  a  day.  One  such  soldier,  as  the  result  of  three  months' 
work,  left  the  Grey  Nunnery  with  $70,  with  which  he  was 
going  to  give  his  little  girl  music  lessons.  The  soldiers  can 
draw  20  per  cent  of  their  earnings  in  cash,  the  remaining  80 
per  cent  on  discharge.    Thus,  incidentally,  thrift  is  encouraged. 

Meanwhile  the  handicraft  classes  are  turning  out  things  for 
the  hospitals  themselves.  Three  massage-tables  and  100  bed- 
trays  are  being  made  in  the  carpenter  shop  at  the  Gray  Nun- 
nery— to  say  nothing  of  chests,  umbrella-stands,  tabourettes, 
workbaskets,  magazine-racks  and  kitchen-tables. 

Similarly,  in  Alberta,  the  men  receiving  agricultural  train- 
ing at  one  of  the  convalescent  homes  get  the  returns  from  their 
small  gardens  and  poultry-raising.  Each  is  allotted  a  piece 
of  ground  and  prizes  are  given  for  the  best  vegetables. 

The  industrial  classes  are  schemed  out  along  practical  lines 
so  at  once  to  arouse  ambition  and  make  the  man  more  valuable 
as  a  producer  when  he  re-enters  industrial  life.  Very  often 
a  machinist  or  carpenter,  for  example,  can  increase  his  earn- 
ing power  by  learning  to   read   blue-prints.      A  molder,  hit 
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with,  shrapnel  in  the  back,  was  unable  to  return  to  his  work. 
After  much  talk,  he  was  persuaded  to  go  into  the  drafting 
class,  and  discovered  that  he  had  talent  for  drawing.  In 
six  weeks  he  was  doing  simple  mechanical  drafting  with  pre- 
cision and  equipping  himself  to  become  a  foreman  in  a  molding 
shop.  Corporal  Cassils  was  a  Canadian  machinist  who  came 
back  with  a  distinguished  conduct  medal  and  a  wound  in 
the  back.  He  took  four  months'  instruction  in  drafting,  and 
in  March  secured  a  place  at  more  pay  than  he  has  ever  earned. 

In  some  cases  men  are  able  to  shift  occupations,  leaving  those 
they  do  not  like  for  ones  they  do.  A  man  who  had  been 
driving  a  milkcart,  earning  $12  a  week,  came  back  from  war 
with  a  wounded  shoulder.  He  was  placed  in  the  drafting 
class  for  three  months.  In  March  he  got  a  job  in  a  munitions 
factory  at  $75  a  month.  A  Russian  in  the  carpentry  class 
had  been  a  coal-miner  in  Canada,  and  by  a  trick  of  fate  it 
was  a  mine  explosion  on  the  battlefront  which  seriously  in- 
jured him,  so  that  he  could  never  use  a  pick  again.  He  had 
never  handled  bench  tools  in  his  life,  but  proved  to  be  a 
"natural  born  carpenter."  After  two  and  a  half  months  his 
instructor  said  he  was  fit  to  take  up  light  work. 

Further  illustrations  of  the  simpler  forms  of  vocational  re- 
adjustment— which  in  the  mass  mean  much  more  than  the 
more  striking  cases  of  re-education  to  be  described  later — are 
the  following: 

A  Nova  Scotia  farmer's  son  of  twenty  had  worked  as  a 
painter  before  enlistment.  He  contracted  tuberculosis  be- 
fore leaving  the  country,  but  could  not  return  to  painting  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  a  recurrence,  nor  was  he  strong  enough 
for  farming.  All  work  like  pitching  hay,  ploughing  or  even 
hoeing  strains  the  pectoral  muscles  and  is  apt  to  reopen 
lesions.  The  boy  was  of  ordinary  intellectual  ability.  He 
has  been  sent  to  a  business  college  for  six  months  and  is  prov- 
ing an  excellent  student. 

Another  Nova  Scotian  farmhand  partially  lost  his  hearing. 
He  tried  to  get  work  without  success,  for  the  farmers  did  not 
want  to  bother  writing  out  their  directions.  He  was  sent 
to  a  school  for  the  deaf  to  learn  lip-reading.  Incidentally, 
the  principal  is  a  poultry-fancier,  the  young  fellow  is  working 
with  him  in  his  hennery  and  later  is  to  be  sent  to  an  agricul- 
tural college  for  six  months. 

A  Scotchman  employed  as  a  filing  clerk  in  handling  blue- 
prints before  he  went  overseas,  where  he  was  shot  through 
the  elbow,  has  been  taught  stenography  and  trained  to  use 
the  typewriter  with  the  left  hand.  He  is  now  a  typist  in  the 
pay  department  of  the  Canadian  army,  and  catalogs  books  at 
night  in  the  law  library  of  McGill  University. 

The  day  of  my  visit  to  the  Grey  Nunnery  twenty-one  men 
had  written  the  preliminary  examination  for  the  civil  service. 
Fifteen  men  had  been  studying  history,  geography,  composition 
and  arithmetic  in  preparation  for  the  qualifying  examination, 
which  leads  to  a  general  clerkship  starting  at  $900  with  a  $100 
increase  annually  up  to  $1,200.  Two  were  writing  their 
papers  for  the  second  class,  which  qualifies  for  $1,600  positions. 

Altogether,  347  men  went  through  the  training  classes  at 
this  Gray  Nunnery  from  September  to  February.  Orders  have 
been  issued  from  Ottawa  requiring  every  man  (unless  excused 
by  the  medical  officer)  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  vocational 
work  every  day  in  some  class  he  elects.  The  vocational  de- 
partment, however,  counts  more  on  interest  than  on  compul- 
sion, and,  as  better  equipment  is  introduced,  the  response  is 
immediate.  The  simple  shops  at  the  Grey  Nunnery  have  been 
succeeded  this  spring  by  the  machine  shops  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity, where  chipping,  filing  and  the  general  range  of  bench 
work  is  being  taught;  and  by  classes  at  the  Montreal  Tech- 
nical School,  to  which  the  men  go  in  squads  for  carpentry, 
motor  mechanics,  architectural  drafting,  mechanical  drafting, 


metal  work,  shoe  repairing,  electrical  wiring,  agriculture  in 
its  lighter  forms  and  handicrafts.  In  February  seventy-four 
men  took  the  courses  at  the  Grey  Nunnery;  140,  or  double 
the  number,  applied  for  the  new  classes. 

The  Borderline  Cases 

Occupational  therapy — such  as  has  been  described,  and  such 
as  has  brought  about  excellent  results  in  progressive  sana- 
toria for  tuberculous  and  neurasthenic  patients,  and  earlier 
in  institutions  for  cripples  and  defectives — is  new  as  a  wartime 
medical  policy.  And  it  js  still,  so  far  as  the  Canadian  hospitals 
go,  conceived  of  chiefly  as  a  medical  policy.  Its  economic 
aspects  are  only  now  carrying  conviction  outside  the  group  of 
vocational  officers  who  have  been  its  pioneers.  As  yet  it  has 
a  great  shortcoming. 

When  medical  discharge  comes  the  vocational  work  is  cut 
short.  The  doctor  may  estimate  that  it  will  take  three  months 
for  a  man  successfully  to  convalesce ;  the  vocational  work  may 
be  schemed  out  accordingly.  The  man  grows  well  more 
quickly,  is  discharged  and  the  vocational  plan  frustrated.  Not 
only  should  there  be  provision  for  continuing  training  in  such 
cases,  but  the  vocational  officer  should  be  empowered  to  work 
out  a  complete  program  for  each  man  on  a  vocational  basis 
in  the  same  way  that  the  medical  officer  works  out  his  on  a 
medical  basis.  Discharged  men  are  allowed  to  come  back  to 
classes  after  they  leave  the  institutions,  but  theirs  is  a  prob- 
lem both  of  money  and  strength.  A  patient  just  discharged 
from  a  convalescent  home  is  not  likely  to  have  the  surplus 
physical  energy  to  continue  class  work  in  addition  to  earning 
a  living.  He  may  have  to  go  a  long  way  before  he  is  fit  to 
carry  his  ordinary  load. 

The  vocational  men  believe  that  the  door  of  opportunity 
should  be  opened  wider.  It  has  been  opened  to  one  group 
of  men — those  so  physically  disabled  as  to  be  unfit  for  their 
previous  occupations.  These  are  continued  on  a  modified 
scheme  of  government  pay  during  a  period  of  re-education. 
A  year's  trial  has  shown  that  this  program,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  worth  while.  Secretary  Scammell  is  ready  to  advocate  an 
enlargement  of  its  scope  to  take  in  the  borderline  cases — men 
who  could  return  to  work,  but,  being  capable  of  development, 
would  be  much  better  off  eventually  if  given  a  longer  proba- 
tionary period.  In  their  testimony  in  March  before  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  investigating  the  treatment  of  discharged 
men,  this  recommendation  was  strongly  made  by  Secretaries 
Kidner  and  Sexton. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  if  the  government  should 
loosen  up  its  regulations  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
lingering. Unlike  ordinary  patients,  the  men  are  on  pay.  Yet 
it  would  seem  no  more  difficult  for  a  vocational  officer  to 
prevent  malingering — less  difficult,  perhaps — than  a  doctor. 
The  thing,  obviously,  to  guard  against  is  lest  numbers  of 
men  feel  that  they  have  a  living  coming  from  the  government 
and  so  cling  to  the  convalescent  institutions  when  they  might 
be  striking  out  for  themselves.  Psychologically,  this  is  a  very 
real  problem;  but  not  an  impossible  one  through  such  a  half- 
time  arrangement  for  trade  training,  for  example,  as  Wis- 
consin has  worked  out  between  the  public  schools  and  indus- 
trial establishments. 

Re-Education 

At  a  rough  guess,  2  per  cent  of  the  invalided  men  are  can- 
didates for  re-education.  This  is  the  second  main  division 
of  the  vocational  work,  and  was  only  entered  upon  last  June. 
Senator  McLennan  has  made  it  his  special  interest  and  re- 
cently brought  out  a  report  covering  French,  English  and  (a 
rare  example  of  wartime  broadmindedness)    German  experi- 
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ence  in  this  field.  It  means  a  much  longer  process,  and  a  much 
larger  government  investment  in  the  individual  man — from 
three  months  to  two  years,  during  which  the  Medical  Hos- 
pitals Commission  supports  him  and  his  family  on  standards 
built  up  from  the  experience  of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  Here 
Alberta  has  taken  the  lead.  The  training  is  carried  out  either 
in  hospitals  or  provincial  institutions,  or  it  may  be  intensive 
industrial  apprenticeship  in  conjunction  with  some  industrial 
plant. 

The  most  obvious  cases  are  the  blind,  but  to  date  nearly 
all  Canadian  men  who  have  been  blinded — fortunately  no 
more  than  twenty — have  been  trained  in  St.  Dunstan's  Home, 
Regents  Park,  London,  under  Sir  Arthur  Pearson.  The  record 
of  some  of  these  men  has  been  very  encouraging.  Lieutenant 
Baker,  for  example,  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Com- 
mission. Two  privates  are  being  trained  in  the  school  for 
the  blind  at  Halifax,  established  by  Sir  Frederick  Fraser. 

Perhaps  the  most  engaging  story  is  that  of  Private  Smith, 
an  American  homesteader  in  Alberta  who  enlisted  in  the  Ca- 
nadian expeditionary  force.  Broad-shouldered,  young  and  vig- 
orous, the  medical  examiners  did  not  detect  that  he  could 
not  see  out  of  one  eye.  While  he  was  in  training  camp  the  sight 
of  his  second  eye  became  affected.  Even  the  doctors  in  the 
camp  hospitals  did  not  discover  that  his  seemingly  good  eye 
was  blind,  for  he  kept  his  secret  and  clung  to  his  hope  of 
going  to  the  front.  He  was  sent  to  Quebec,  put  on  a  train 
for  Montreal  and  found  his  way  to  the  Patriotic  Fund.  He 
was  suffering  from  detached  retina  and  half  an  hour  later 
was  in  a  hospital  under  skilled  medical  care.  There  was  a 
chance  through  an  operation.  He  fought  his  fight  in  the 
Montreal  hospital,  and  lost,  so  far  as  his  eye  went.  When 
that  eye  went,  the  light  of  the  world,  of  course,  went  out  for 
him. 

But  Private  Smith  won  his  fight  in  another  way.  He  went 
to  the  blind  school  in  Montreal  for  two  months.  A  visitor 
from  the  Patriotic  Fund  went  to  the  hospital  every  day  and 
read  to  him.  If  you  can  get  a  man  over  the  spiritual  dark- 
ness at  the  outset  the  fight  is  half  won.  Smith  came  to  see 
that  he  was  learning  things  he  had  never  known  before.  Tired 
of  the  juvenile  classes  at  the  blind  school,  he  went  back  to 
his  homestead.  The  fund  gave  him  a  typewriter,  which  he 
had  learned  to  use,  a  Braille  machine,  a  blind  man's  watch 
and  an  outfit  of  clothing.  One  of  the  fund  visitors  learned 
Braille  in  order  to  write  to  him,  as  she  does  every  week.  He 
is  dividing  his  work  into  three  parts,  and  has  an  avocation 
besides.  He  peddles  aluminum  ware  and  books  on  farming; 
he  shovels  grain  in  harvest-time ;  he  does  the  typewriting  at  the 
local  hotel,  and  when  county-fair  time  comes  he  sells  soft 
drinks.  But  more  than  all  that,  he  is  writing  letters  to  other 
blinded  soldiers,  encouraging  letters  to  help  them  through  the 
first  difficult  period  of  spiritual  darkness.  "The  first  thing 
to  remember  is  to  be  cheerful,"  he  writes.  "If  you  don't,  you 
are  a  burden  to  yourself  and  nobody  else  likes  you." 

Secretary  Kidner  tells  of  a  private  in  the  tenth  battalion 
who  lost  an  arm,  which  ended  his  former  calling,  that  of  a 
locomotive  fireman.  Not  to  scrap  his  knowledge  of  railroad- 
ing he  has  become  a  station   agent  and  trained   telegrapher. 

Less  than  a  dozen  men  have  as  yet  been  fully  re-educated 
in  Canada.  The  first  step  is  an  analytical  survey  of  physique, 
mentality  and  industrial  experience.  In  France  elaborate  appa- 
ratus has  been  invented  to  test  scientifically  the  reserves  of  phy- 
sical and  nervous  power  a  man  has  to  build  on ;  but  even  with 
that,  his  problem  of  livelihood  has  only  been  broached.  "You 
have  to  sit  down  and  think  hard,"  says  Professor  Sexton,  "and 
then  think  hard  some  more,  to  figure  out  what  a  man  who 


comes  back  badly  crippled  physically  and  industrially  can  be 
fitted  for  in  the  scheme  of  things  which  will  be  Canada  after 
the  war.  On  what  you  think  out  may  hang  years  of  that 
man's  fortune." 

If,  on  investigation,  the  vocational  officer  believes  a  patient 
entitled  to  re-education,  he  brings  his  case  before  a  Disabled 
Soldiers'  Training  Board,  composed  of  the  vocational  officer 
of  the  district,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Canadian  Army 
Medical  Corps  and  a  lay  member — usually  a  member  of  a 
provincial  committee  on  vocational  education  appointed  under 
the  Military  Hospitals  Commission.  These  last  committees 
are  composed  of  men  in  each  province  representing  different 
phases  of  life,  such  as  experts  in  general  and  applied  science, 
in  agricultural  education,  employers,  labor  representatives  and 
members  of  the  provincial  soldiers'  employment  commissions. 
If  a  man  is  recommended  by  this  board,  forms  giving  his  record 
and  its  findings  are  sent  to  Ottawa,  where  they  come  before 
the  vocational  secretary  and  the  medical  superintendent  of 
the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  for  final  action. 

Facing  Life  Again 

The  vocational  work  proper  is,  of  course,  numerically,  the 
more  important  division,  and,  as  we  saw  earlier,  enters  into 
the  scheme  of  treatment  for  practically  every  group  of  in- 
valided men — and  this,  for  social  as  well  as  medical  reasons. 
And,  veterans  though  they  are,  the  process,  psychologically, 
is  often  one  of  conquering  fear.  "The  majority  think  they 
cannot  go  back  to  their  old  positions,"  says  Professor  Sexton. 
"They  dread  not  being  able  to  make  good.  They  shrink  at 
the  thought  of  continuous  effort  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day, 
for,  while  the  demands  of  military  life  are  often  intense, 
they  are  spasmodic.  They  fear  the  daily  grind  necessary  to 
make  a  living.  It  is  here  that  the  vocational  training  comes  in. 
They  get  an  opportunity  to  find  their  old  power.  Men  go 
into  a  carpentry  shop  and  make  things  they  have  never  made 
before.  Men  go  in  with  insomnia  who  hang  around  the  door 
in  the  morning  until  the  shop  is  opened.  Only  so  can  they 
forget  what  they  have  been  through  and  the  ghastly  horrors 
burned  into  their  minds.  To  fix  their  attention  on  the  thing 
they  want  to  do,  the  thing  that  grows  under  their  own  hands, 
is  the  greatest  of  restoratives." 

For,  after  all,  the  men  crippled  with  rheumatism  who  limp 
about  the  halls  of  the  convalescent  homes,  or  the  men  with 
poison  oozing  from  their  feet  from  forms  of  trench  gangrene, 
the  men  still  weak  after  pneumonia  or  panting  from  gas,  the 
war  consumptives  who  line  the  porches  of  the  sanatoria,  or 
the  nervous  shakers  in  the  shock-hospitals  have  only  reached 
what  might  be  called  the  second  line  in  fighting  their  return 
way  to  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  They  are  throwbacks 
from  the  ugly  business  of  war.  They  are  recruits  for  peace 
from  the  front,  and  all  comers  must  be  mustered  in.  And 
still  ahead  of  them,  after  discharge,  is  the  final  battle-ground 
for  the  wounded  men. 

Something  of  that  and  of  the  work  of  the  provincial  em- 
ployment commissions  will  be  taken  up  in  another  instalment. 
This  can  well  close  with  a  word  of  recognition  of  Canada's 
good  fortune  that  this  mustering  of  broken  soldiers — this  "civ- 
ilization," if  you  will,  to  use  a  thought-challenging  phrase  to 
set  off  against  the  out-going  "militarization" — is  in  the  hands 
of  a  civilian  body.  The  Military  Hospitals  Commission  has 
shown  breadth  and  social  insight  in  conceiving  its  work  for 
13,000  convalescents,  invalids  and  insane  along  lines  of  health, 
schooling  and  vocation.  It  has  coordinated  widely  scattered 
institutional  agencies  into  a  working  scheme  for  readjusting 
men  to  normal  life  and  labor. 
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New  Trades  and  Fresh  Courage  for  French  War  Cripples 
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<4~W"~V  "7"HO  will  make  a  courageous  start?  The 
Army  Medical  Corps  would  like  nothing 
better ;  but  the  war  minister  has  declared  that 
he  will  not  meddle  in  school  matters.  A  com- 
mission, it  seems,  is  going  to  establish  these  schools  for  war 
cripples.  It  consists  of  delegates  from  several  government 
departments.  If  we  have  to  wait  until  they  agree!  The 
mayor  would  gladly  take  this  new  institution  under  his  wing. 
But  some  of  the  city  councillors  are  afraid  of  the  cost.  They 
want  to  know  what  this  is  going  to  lead  to.  They  would  like 
to  limit  this  new  school  to  residents.  They  demand  in  ad- 
vance quite  a  number  of  precise  guarantees."  So,  according 
to  Jean  Breton  {A  L'Arriere,  a  series  of  charming  sketches 
written  to  tell  the  men  in  the  trenches  how  things  are  getting 
along  "behind,"  published  by  Delagrave,  Paris,  1916),  the 
provision  of  proper  training  facilities  for  war  cripples  hangs 
fire  indefinitely. 

But  matters  are  moving.  In  one  place,  a  big  manufacturer 
simply  overrides  all  red  tape,  supplies  the  material  means  and 
infects  others  with  his  enthusiasm.  In  Lyons,  Mayor  Herriot 
(known  to  many  Americans  as  the  genius  behind  the  French 
exhibit  at  the  San  Francisco  fair  and  organizer  of  the  Lyons 
municipal  exhibition  of  1914,  now  a  senator,  and  minister  of 
national  subsistence  and  labor  in  the  last  cabinet)  has  taken 
the  initiative  and  transformed  a  trade  school  for  cripples  pre- 
viously in  existence.  Other  cities  have  followed ;  and  there 
is  now  in  progress  throughout  the  country  the  establishment 
of  a  great,  new  social  service,  the  training  of  the  war  victims 
in  industrial  and  commercial  activities  which  will  make  them 
self-supporting  in  spite  of  their  physical  limitations. 

In  some  cases,  says  Breton,  involuntary  idleness  already  had 
made  inroads  upon  the  spirit,  health,  and  capacity  of  the  crip- 
pled soldiers.  Accustomed  to  vigorous  activity,  many  of  them 
were  languishing,  pessimistic,  and  gradually  falling  into  that 
hopeless  invalidity  which  is  psychological  rather  than  physical. 
They  were  even  suspicious  of  the  new  trade  schools  when  these 
were  established.  "Does  the  government  want  to  deprive  us 
of  our  pensions?"  "Are  we  to  work  without  pay?"  "What 
is  behind  this  effort  to  get  us  into  schoolrooms  and  teach  us 
new  crafts?"  But  when  it  was  found  that  the  payment  of 
pensions  went  on  as  before  and  that  there  was  no  pressure, 
other  than  that  of  well-meant  advice,  the  number  of  volun- 
tary candidates  for  admission  to  the  schools  quickly  increased. 
Now  the  attendance  is  so  great  that  the  improvised  premises 
with  their  imperfect  equipment  are  very  far  from  adequate. 

Taking  for  his  motto  the  old  adage  that  "habit  is  second 
nature,"  and  for  his  program  "no  more  invalids,"  Prof. 
Charles  Juillard,  of  Geneva,  head  of  the  surgical  department 
of  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  Hospital  112  at  Lyons,  has  published 
a  study  on  Habituation  to  Mutilations,  which  won  the  first 
prize  of  a  competition  organized  by  the  Committee  on  Acci- 
dents of  the  second  International  Medical  Congress  at  Rome 
(library  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  and  Felix  Alcan,  Paris, 
1916). 

This  work  owed  its  inception  to  the  increasing  need  felt  by 
administrators  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  to  define  the 


extent  to  which  victims  of  labor  accidents  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  become  self-supporting.  The  idea  that  a  maimed 
or  wounded  limb  can  still  be  useful,  that  its  functions  are  not 
necessarily  compromised  by  the  organic  loss,  has  become  more 
and  more  accepted.  The  study  of  habituation  to  such  losses 
was  begun  by  Guermonprez,  who  drew  attention  in  1884  to 
cases  of  remarkable  adaptations  to  the  losses  inflicted  by  serious 
accidents,  and  has  since  been  advanced  by  a  voluminous  liter- 
ature, chiefly  by  German  students. 

The  chief  factors  in  functional  adaptation  are  age,  nature 
of  hurt,  previous  occupation,  legislation  to  which  patient  is 
subject,  his  character,  intelligence,  and  temperament,  general 
health,  social  environment,  sex,  education,  time  elapsed  since 
accident,  influence  of  doctor  and  lawyer.  Youth  is,  of  course, 
a  great  advantage.  But  if  a  serious  mutilation  occurs  before 
the  period  of  growth  is  over,  it  may  in  certain  affections  of 
the  bone  arrest  the  natural  development  of  what  remains  of 
the  limb.  No  statistics  are  available  on  the  effect  of  ampu- 
tation on  the  length  of  life;  and  at  least  one  big  insurance 
company  has  confessed  that  its  premia  in  such  cases  are  based 
quite  arbitrarily  on  the  mortality  expectation  of  invalids  en- 
tirely incapable  of  work.  The  chief  advantage  of  youth  is 
greater  ability  to  change  occupations.  But  more  important 
still  is  the  effect  of  mutilation  on  the  mental  state  of  the 
patient ;  and  here  it  is  sometimes  found  that  the  young,  seeing 
their  professional  career  destroyed  and  believing  themselves 
unable  to  marry,  are  more  likely  to  fall  into  a  state  of  melan- 
cholia. 

The  effect  of  legislation  is  seen  by  the  difference  of  results 
obtained  in  Switzerland,  where  compensation  is  in  lump  sums, 
and  in  countries  where  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  life  pension.  In 
the  former,  adaptation  is  much  more  rapid.  "We  have  found 
a  large  number  of  maimed  workers,"  says  the  author,  "who 
have  become  accustomed  to  their  mutilation  in  one  year,  for 
example  in  the  case  of  total  loss  of  thumb  and  several  fingers. 
They  were  working  at  a  full  wage  after  several  weeks  but 
declared  they  had  not  become  really  habituated  to  their  loss 
in  less  than  a  year.  For  the  same  mutilations,  we  see  in 
Germany  delays  of  habituation  extending  sometimes  over  sev- 
erals  years." 

The  amount  of  compensation  also  makes  a  difference.  The 
author  believes  that  inertia  can  best  be  overcome  by  a  period- 
ical revision  of  benefits,  on  the  basis  of  a  new  medical  examina- 
tion with  a  special  view  to  establishing  whether  functional 
adaptation  has  progressed.  Character,  education,  and  other 
factors  are  too  subtle  to  enable  statistical  or  other  definite 
comparisons.  Experience  goes  to  show  that  married  workers 
and  heads  of  families  are  more  likely  to  adapt  themselves 
quickly  than  the  unmarried. 

How  to  Accelerate  Habituation 

How  may  this  functional  adaptation  best  be  accelerated  ? 
Juillard  insists  on  the  need,  more  especially,  for  early  mechano- 
therapeutic  treatment  to  alleviate  the  troublesome  symptoms 
and  to  encourage  new  helpful  muscular  movements.  Often  it 
is  the  best  thing  to  adapt  such  treatment  from  the  beginning 
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From   "Documents   de  la  Section  Photographique  de  VArmee  (Ministere  de  la 
Guerre)"   No.    Hi,    Librairie   Armand    Colin,   Paris 


Left,  a  turner  in  the  Joffre  trade  school  for 
wounded  soldiers  at  Lyons;  center,  an  Al- 
gerian, who  has  lost  both  legs,  learning  shoe- 
making  at  the  Paris  school  for  crippled 
soldiers;  right,  a  "left-hander" 


to  the  specific  employment  of  the  patient  by  placing  him  in 
an  institution  where  the  proper  tools  or  machines  of  his  craft 
are  available.  In  some  German  institutions,  navvies  may  be 
seen  shovelling  sand  into  barrels  which  empty  themselves  auto- 
matically within  the  proportionate  time  allowed  for  the  oper- 
ation.    Other  workers  try  to  wield  a  hammer,  a  file,  a  saw. 

Prof.  Jules  Amar,  director  of  the  Paris  research  laboratory 
for  occupational  labor,  has  installed  in  a  number  of  training 
schools  apparatus  for  physical  and  psychical  tests  (described 
by  him  in  a  special  bulletin  of  the  Military  Hospitals  Com- 
mission of  Canada,  April,  1916)  where  men's  movements  are 
analyzed  by  graphic  registration,  in  relation  to  their  regularity, 
direction,  speed  and  force  expended.  They  give  a  fairly  re- 
liable test  of  the  nature  of  the  physical  incapacity,  maladroit- 
ness  or  disability,  and  thus  indicate  the  most  promising  method 
of  training.  The  laboratory  expert  furnishes  each  man  with  a 
card  of  his  qualifications  upon  the  strength  of  which  expert 
instructors  in  the  workshops  select  the  practical  and  theor- 
etical training. 

The  mental  condition  of  the  patient  is  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible importance  in  this  connection.  It  will  determine,  says 
Professor  Amar,  "the  diminution  of  his  former  personal  value 
which  is  the  result,  often  unsuspected,  of  the  wound."  A  man 
in  good  health,  fairly  intelligent  and  well  educated,  other 
things  being  equal,  is  a  much  more  promising  student  for  a 
skilled  trade,  either  his  previous  or  a  new  one,  than  a  man 
suffering  from  the  nervous  effect  of  his  illness,  not  particularly- 
bright  and  with  no  rudiments  of  trade  knowledge.  In  the 
one  case,  it  will  pay  to  make  every  effort,  even  though  pro- 
longed and  costly,  to  set  the  student  up  as  an  independent, 
skilled  craftsman;  in  the  other,  one  of  the  unskilled  trades, 
and  possibly  relief  employment  at  a  made  task,  may  have  to 
be  chosen. 

Dr.  Bourillon,  director  of  the  National  Trade  Institute  for 
War  Invalids  at  St.  Maurice,  believes  that  the  re-training  of 


men  for  their  former  occupations  may  easily  be  carried  too 
far.  {Revue  Philanthropique,  January,  1916.)  "For  ex- 
ample, one  cannot  help  thinking,  when  contemplating  a  car- 
penter who  is  laboriously  planing  with  an  artificial  arm  that 
it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  found  him  a  profession 
which  would  profit  by  his  intelligence  and  by  the  arms  and 
legs  remaining  to  him,  and  have  made  hina  either  head  of  a 
timber  yard,  by  developing  his  instruction,  and  giving  him 
some  notions  of  drawing,  or  a  postman,  a  bookkeeper,  a  care- 
taker in  an  office,  etc.  One  would  have  less  occasion  then 
to  fear  that,  discouraged  by  the  insufficiency  of  his  wage,  and 
the  trouble  he  experiences  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade,  he 
might  abandon  it  and  find  himself  without  hope  in  life." 
Dr.  Bourillon  also  foresees  other  possible  problems  arising 
from  training  an  over-supply  of  workers  for  certain  trades 
which  would  result  in  a  lowering  of  wages,  from  competition 
with  women  workers,  from  greater  liability  to  accident.  To 
some  extent,  the  first  two  can  be  solved  by  directing  disabled 
men  toward  trades  in  which  they  themselves  can  become 
small  employers;  but  a  mention  of  these  difficulties  shows 
how  complicated  are  the  considerations  which  must  go  into 
the  choice  of  trades  and  how  many  different  kinds  of  train- 
ing schools  will  be  required. 

New  Types  of  Trade  Schools 

Thus,  trade  schools  are  needed  for  those  able  after  re- 
training to  follow  their  previous  occupations,  those  who  must 
be  trained  for  new  occupations,  and  those  who  can  never  be- 
come quite  self-supporting  by  their  work.  There  were,  pre- 
vious to  the  war,  such  institutions  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, at  Altona  (Prussia)  and  Charleroi.  Here  shoe  making, 
book  binding,  paper  box  making,  tailoring,  basket  work,  har- 
ness making,  and  bookkeeping  are  taught,  and  a  choice  is  pro- 
vided of  a  number  of  suitable  occupations.  In  these  schools  won- 
ders have  been  accomplished.    The  case  is  told  of  a  pensioner  in 
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the  institute  of  Charleroi  who,  both  hands  amputated,  with 
the  help  of  apparatus  ending  in  a  magnet  at  the  right  and  a 
hammer  at  the  left,  was  able  to  secure  employment  in  the 
manufacture  of  brushes  by  driving  nails.  There  is  no  limit 
to  human  ingenuity.  "However  mutilated  and  useless  in 
appearance,  a  man  can  with  good  will  succeed  in  taking  up 
again  an  honorable  place  among  his  fellow  workers." 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  these  schools  is  that  of  giving 
students  a  taste  for  work,  the  habit  of  discipline  and  regu- 
larity, saving  them  from  pauperism  and  moral  deterioration. 
In  the  most  modern  establishments,  an  effort  is  made  to  bring 
as  many  of  these  unfortunates  as  possible  back  to  their  accus- 
tomed occupations.  Care,  of  course,  must  be  exercised  not 
to  interfere  with  the  inflammations  of  neo-plastic  affectations 
which  sometimes  follow  an  accident  and  require  either  im- 
mobility or  appropriate  treatment.  But  most  of  the  trau- 
matisms which  leave  behind  faulty  circulation,  nervous  trou- 
bles, hyper-sensitiveness,  muscular  atrophy,  thickening  of  the 
epidermis,  etc. — that  is  the  residue  of  the  great  majority  of 
non-fatal  labor  accidents — benefit  from  everything  that  aids 
circulation,  attenuates  the  impressionability  of  the  nerve  ends, 
makes  supple  the  ligaments  and  tissues,  and  strengthens  the 
muscles.  No  orthopaedic  treatment  alone,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  is  of  the  same  value  as  regular  work,  requiring  real 
effort. 

Applied  to  war  mutilations,  this  finding  from  the  experi- 
ence of  industrial  accidents  becomes  at  once  of  vast  impor- 
tance. There  is  not,  however,  an  absolute  analogy.  A  greater 
number  of  the  mutilations  are  of  a  serious  nature,  wounds 
more  often  affect  important  organs,  and  complications  by 
suppuration  are  frequent  which  leave  behind  irreducible 
ankylosis.  Yet,  from  the  experience  of  industrial  mutila- 
tions it  is  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  war  cripples  can 
be  made  industrially  productive  and  economically  inde- 
pendent. 

Again,  amputation  is  incomparably  more  frequent  in  war 
surgery  than  in  civil  surgery,  because  of  inability  to  give  im- 
mediate attention,  infection  from  lodgment  of  projectiles  or 
fragments  of  clothing  in  tissues,  of  seriousness  of  lesions,  and 
repeated  hemorrhage.  Yet,  in  the  schools  for  wounded  sol- 
diers created  during  the  war,  marvellous  results  have  already 
been  observed  in  the  rapid  habituation  to  new  uses  of  healthy 
limbs  and  to  artificial  limbs. 

A  surgeon  connected  with  one  of  the  trade  schools  for 
wounded  soldiers  says:  "We  thought  in  installing  our  pupils 
in  their  trades  that  time  and  experience  would  throw  light 
on  the  respective  usefulness  of  different  makes  of  artificial 
limbs  and  would  show  desirable  modifications.  .  .  .  But 
in  practice,  the  pupils  have  so  quickly  learned  to  overcome 
difficulties  by  natural  means — substituting  for  movements  that 
hurt  others,  developing  an  ingenuity  of  touch  in  the  stump 
of  a  forearm  or  arm — that  it  has  proved  difficult  to  make 
them  accept  the  aid  of  any  apparatus.  At  first  when  I  paid 
an  unexpected  visit  to  the  workshop  of  the  brushmakers  or 
of  the  paper  box  makers,  I  got  red  angry  to  observe  that 
they  had  carefully  laid  aside  on  the  table  their  artificial  arms 
and  were  at  work  with  the  greatest  zeal,  using  the  invalid 
limb,  the  stump,  the  elbow.  Now  I  have  come  to  the  point 
where  I  no  longer  insist  on  the  use  of  these  aids  except  in 
certain  particular  cases." 

The  experience  of  these  schools  already  has  shown  that  the 
amputation  of  a  limb  is  not  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of 
the  trade  of  a  machinist,  a  bookbinder,  a  toymaker  or  a  de- 
signer. Loss  of  a  leg  does  not  prevent  a  tailor  or  shoe- 
maker— in  short,   any  member  of  one  of   the  so-called  shop 
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crafts — from  following  his  trade.  Gardeners  with  a  wooden 
leg  will  soon  be  common. 

Here  is  a  case  where  habituation  after  an  amputation  has 
taken  place  with  remarkable  celerity:  An  Alpine  chasseur, 
thirty  years  old,  was  wounded  in  August,  1914,  and  made  a 
prisoner.  He  had  his  left  leg  amputated  by  the  Germans, 
was  operated  on  again  later  to  regulate  his  stump,  and  finally 
was  repatriated  to  France  in  March,  1915,  with  a  convoy  of 
"seriously  incapacitated."  He  received  his  wooden  leg  in 
May.  Eight  days  later,  he  was  dismissed  as  "mended"  and 
went  home.  He  immediately  turned  to  work  on  the  land 
and,  a  month  later,  was  able  to  mow  the  mountain  meadows 
of  his  farm  and  to  employ  himself  in  all  the  chores  of  field 
and  stable,  even  climbing  trees  to  gather  fruit,  mounting  on 
horseback  without  assistance,  and  riding  equally  well  at  a 
trot  and  gallop. 

Another  hopeful  discovery  is  that  projectiles  of  every  cali- 
ber and  of  every  kind,  balls,  howitzer  splinters,  shrapnels,  can 
remain  in  the  organism  without  occasioning  trouble.  In  the 
long  run,  the  wounded  gets  accustomed  to  them,  and  no  bad 
effects  remain  behind.  Sometimes  there  is  a  reopening  of  the 
infection  which  may  bring  about  suppuration  and  elimina- 
tion ;  but  in  far  more  cases  than  is  usually  thought  a  complete 
tolerance  of  the  foreign  object  results. 

Rapid  mobilization  of  wounded  limbs,  in  nearly  every  case 
where  reinfection  is  no  longer  to  be  feared,  has  been  found 
the    most    important    factor    in    rapid    functional    adaptation. 
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Even  when  the  unhealthy  region  must  be  kept  immobile,  the 
neighboring  functions  can  be  exercised.  There  is  now  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  bandages  should  not  be  worn  longer  than 
absolutely  necessary,  that  crutches  should  be  taken  away  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  for  the  patient  to  walk  with  an  effort, 
even  though  still  in  pain.  "The  apparatus  of  immobilization 
and  of  aid,  is  valuable  while  the  wound  is  healing;  it  is  a  cer- 
tain enemy  when  functional  adaptation  to  a  new  state  has 
already  commenced." 

There  is  not  as  yet  much  experience  to  show  how  different 
kinds  of  cases  will  adapt  themselves  to  different  occupations 
and  trades.  Among  the  mutilated  some  try  to  make  the  best 
of  their  old  careers  which  their  infirmity  permits;  while  oth- 
ers prefer  to  embrace  a  new  one  for  which  they  are  more 
fitted. 

Professor  Amar  is  of  opinion  that  the  fitness  of  war  crip- 
ples for  any  particular  trade  can  be  accurately  proven  by  the 
experiments  already  mentioned.  On  the  strength  of  much 
experience  he  is  convinced  that  80  per  cent  of  the  maimed 
are  capable  of  vocational  re-education.  "They  may  be  divided 
as  follows:  45  per  cent  totally,  that  is  to  say  that  they  may 
succeed  in  earning  normal  salaries,  on  condition  that  10  per 
cent  among  them,  or  thereabouts,  specialize.  The  direction 
in  which  they  specialize  should  always  be  within  the  limits 
of  their  former  trade.  Twenty  per  cent  may  not  arrive  at  a 
full  working  capacity,  as  their  re-education  is  partial,  but  still 
it  gives  an  appreciable  output.  .  .  .  Fifteen  per  cent  will 
have  to  work  in  small  shops  (petits  metiers),  in  which  pro- 
duction is  limited,  their  re-education  being  entirely  fragment- 


ary ;  they  must  work  in  workshops  organized  for  this  pur- 
pose, where  in  any  case  they  can  earn  a  bare  livelihood.  The 
majority  of  the  20  per  cent  not  capable  of  being  re-educated 
are  dependent  upon  relief  institutions  for  work ;  nevertheless, 
a  very  small  minority  attain  sufficient  productivity  to  be  use- 
ful in  the  workshops." 

The  immediate  establishment  of  suitable  training  schools, 
thus,  is  the  matter  of  utmost  importance  if  the  great  majority 
of  war-cripples  is  to  be  permanently  self-supporting.  Such 
training  schools  multiply  throughout  France.  They  teach 
a  great  variety  of  manual  trades,  also  bookkeeping,  stenog- 
raphy, typewriting,  even  industrial  drawing  and  music.  All 
are  full. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  treatment  of  this  problem  of  the  war- 
cripple,  at  least  in  France  where  seemingly  it  is  most  ad- 
vanced, has  benefited  enormously  from  the  experience  gained 
with  industrial  accident  surgery  and  in  training  institutions 
for  disabled  workmen.  In  its  turn,  there  is  now  no  doubt  it 
will  contribute  materially  to  the  practical  knowledge  of  one 
of  the  most  important  biological  phenomena — that  of  organic 
habituation  to  mutilations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  yet 
clear  whether  in  the  system  of  pensions  for  invalided  soldiers 
adopted  by  France — the  existing  method  cannot  be  regarded 
as  final — a  similar  departure  will  be  made  from  antiquated 
traditions.  There  is  no  agreement,  it  would  seem,  among 
the  authorities  concerning  the  form  which  war  pensions  to 
these  men  should  take,  except  that  they  should  be  so  devised 
as  to  encourage  the  greatest  degree  of  self-help  and  to  relate 
in  some  way  both  to  effort  and  to  family  needs. 


Lock  and  Key 

By  Elizabeth  Robbins  Hooker 


DR.  RICHARD  C.  CABOT  once  showed  in  a  lec- 
ture how  urgent  is  the  need  of  a  sanatorium  for 
nervous  invalids  that  are  neither  very  rich  nor 
very  poor.  As  we  all  know,  many  wage-earners 
and  professional  men  and  women  break  down  early  in  life 
through  causes  for  which  they  are  little  if  at  all  to  blame. 
Some  have  been  square  pegs  in  round  holes;  some,  under  pres- 
sure of  family  crisis  or  other  stern  compulsion,  have  received 
upon  their  shoulders  burdens  too  heavy  for  them  to  carry ;  some 
are  paying  dear  for  their  portion  of  experience.  This  class  of  in- 
valids includes  men  and  women  of  fine  quality — broadly 
sensitive,  conscientious,  easily  touched  by  noble  impulses.  Per- 
haps, after  long  preparation,  they  had  made  a  start  in  which 
by  working  long  hours  and  straining  every  nerve,  they  had 
won  some  measure  of  experience  and  reputation.  Then  has 
come  the  break;  and,  weak  and  suffering,  misunderstood  by 
friends  and  especially  by  relatives,  they  sit  in  the  house, 
dreading  the  coal  bill,  despairing  of  ever  again  being  of  use 
in  the  world,  and  schooling  themselves,  perhaps,  to  accept 
bravely  the  fate  of  the  unfit,  over  whose  fallen  bodies  the 
strong  must  pass  to  the  conquest  of  the  heights. 

Shall  we  accept  this  waste  of  that  most  precious  form  of 
human  wealth — well  endowed  and  highly  trained  workers? 
To  lift  themselves  out  of  despondency  is  for  all  such  pa- 
tients slow  and  difficult,  and  for  many  impossible.  But  with 
the  help  of  right  conditions,  nerve  specialists  believe,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  them,  that  "much  salvage  is  possible." 


What  are  these  conditions  ?  We  are  taking  into  account,  be 
it  understood,  only  those  disciplined  workers  who  are  broken 
down  but  not  utterly  prostrated.  In  the  first  place,  they  need 
a  complete  change,  which  shall  remove  them  from  relatives  and 
from  everything  that  might  remind  them  of  work,  worries  and 
responsibilities.  They  need  a  healthful  regimen,  subjecting 
them  to  the  healing  influences  of  nature:  air,  sunshine,  food, 
sleep  and  contact  with  the  earth.  They  need  carefully  gradu- 
ated exercise,  especially  of  the  larger  muscles.  They  need  an 
engrossing  interest,  which  may  keep  them  from  brooding  over 
their  own  troubles.  And,  finally,  they  need  a  sense  of  present 
and  growing  usefulness. 

Most  of  these  conditions  the  sanatoria  for  nervous  in- 
valids, with  much  science,  ingenuity  and  outlay,  attempt  to 
provide.  But  the  invalids  with  whom  we  are  concerned  are 
unable  to  pay  the  rates  which  the  sanatoria,  with  their  large 
staff  and  expensive  equipment,  are  obliged  to  charge.  Some 
of  the  sanatoria  take  privileged  invalids  at  reduced  rates  or 
even  free ;  but  such  opportunities  do  not  cover  even  a  small 
part  of  the  cases,  and  our  wage-earning  invalids  gain  slowly 
under  the  irksome  sense  of  being  objects  of  charity.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  cases  of  serious  breakdown,  the  patient 
needs  constant  oversight  from  experts,  and  a  highly  special- 
ized course  of  treatment,  often  with  apparatus  and  attendants. 
For  such,  a  stay  in  a  sanatorium  is  almost  indispensable.  In  the 
cases  of  which  we  are  speaking,  however,  the  conditions  of 
recovery  are  attainable  on  much  more  reasonable  terms.   Pleas- 
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ant  and  graduated  work  out  of  doors,  producing  something 
really  needed  by  man,  would  form  an  ideal  course  of  treat- 
ment, provided  the  environment  could  be  healthful  and  happy. 

A  nervous  invalid  could  rarely  find  these  conditions  by 
taking  a  place,  say,  upon  a  farm.  Even  where  favorable  living 
arrangements  are  attainable,  the  work  is  too  hard  and  the 
hours  too  long.  A  great  defect  of  our  present  industrial  or- 
der, in  farming  as  elsewhere,  is  the  lack  of  half  jobs.  Tom 
must  keep  up  the  pace  of  Dick  and  Harry,  or  be  trodden  down 
in  the  lockstep  industrial  march.  Our  fettered  invalids  not 
only  cannot  fill  their  own  former  places;  they  cannot  do  any 
kind  of  full  day's  work.  Yet  they  could  do  something.  Pent 
up  within  them  is  vitality  fretting  at  inaction,  humiliation  at 
their  dragging  ineffectiveness,  craving  for  self-support  and 
service.  Streamlets  that  set  free  and  collected  might  turn 
some  idle  mill  wheel,  thus  dammed  up,  are  creating  a  stagnant 
marsh.  Can  we  not  find  that  idle  mill?  To  do  so  we  must 
originate  a  new  industry,  in  which  the  nature  and  hours  of 
the  work  may  be  adjusted  to  the  small  but  increasing  powers 
of  the  workers.  Here  is  a  key,  now  idle  and  rusting  with 
disuse;  can  we  find  a  lock  which  it  is  fitted  to  turn? 

I  once  went  to  visit  a  patient  in  a  large  hospital  for  the 
insane,  carrying  a  bunch  of  garden  flowers  open  in  my  hand. 
I  was  led  through  corridors  lined  with  bare  little  cells,  and 
through  broader,  shiny  halls,  almost  unfurnished  except  for 
a  bench  or  two  and  a  few  chairs.  As  I  passed,  a  woman  rock- 
ing monotonously  with  folded  arms  roused  to  ask  for  a 
flower.  Another,  who  had  paced  up  and  down  making  strange 
noises,  came  toward  me  with  outstretched  hands.  More  wom- 
en appeared  from  I  knew  not  where,  crowding  around  me, 
and  demanding  "just  one  flower."  To  hold  my  bouquet 
high  and  make  myself  deaf  and  blind  to  the  entreaties  of 
those  prisoners  of  little  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  one  to  whom 
the  flowers  had  been  sent,  seemed  a  cruel  thing  to  do. 

Again,  a  friend  of  mine  used  sometimes  to  pass  along  cer- 
tain poor  streets  of  Boston,  with  a  basket  of  fruit  on  one  arm, 
and  a  basket  of  flowers  on  the  other.  When  the  children  ga- 
thered about  her,  she  would  offer  each  one  his  choice  between 
a  flower  and  a  red  apple  or  juicy  pear.  They  invariably  chose 
the  flower. 

Far  more  pathetic  instances  of  the  longing  for  flowers  come 
under  the  daily  observation  of  many  a  social  worker  in  the 
cities.  References  to  such  cases  may  be  found  in  any  issue  of 
the  National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild  Magazine.  Re- 
cent numbers  have  told  of  the  mission  of  flowers  to  a  woman 
just  past  the  crisis  of  a  long  and  serious  attack  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  to  a  poor,  hard-working  mother,  bending 
over  a  tiny  coffin.  What  flowers  must  mean  to  some  of  our 
immigrants  was  vividly  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent European  war,  when  French  soldiers  marched  out  of 
Paris  for  the  battlefield,  each  decorated  with  a  flower,  while 
the  sidewalks  were  crowded  by  women  carrying  more,  lest 
any  soldier  should  have  been  overlooked. 

The  Love  of  Flowers  Deep  Rooted 

The  desire  to  satisfy  this  craving  is  not  mere  sentimental 
soft-heartedness.  The  need  of  flowers  is  rooted  deep  in  uni- 
versal human  nature.  Witness  the  sunflowers  beside  the  poor- 
est cottage,  and  the  sickly  geranium  in  the  dark  tenement-house 
kitchen.  For  many  people,  flowers  are  the  only  accessible  form 
of  beauty.  What  comes  to  the  more  favored  through  music, 
the  drama,  painting,  landscape,  poetry — all  the  softening  and 


ennobling  work  of  beauty  upon  man — must  reach  the  slums, 
if  at  all,  through  the  bright,  familiar  faces  of  the  flowers.  The 
ministries  of  flowers  also  sweeten  and  strengthen  the  bonds 
between  one  human  being  and  another;  and  in  many  a  hard  lot 
a  flower  is  the  most  persuasive  evidence  that  there  is  goodness 
at  the  heart  of  the  world. 

These  flower-hungry  people  cannot  afford  the  prices  of  the 
florist.  But  suppose  that  we  could  raise  blossoms  without  a 
hothouse,  and  distribute  them  without  either  market  or  store. 
If  the  enterprise  could  be  run  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  so 
that  nickels  and  dimes  might  balance  running  expenses,  would 
the  poor,  after  all,  care  enough  for  the  flowers  to  pay  for 
them?  I  believe  they  would,  especially  in  sections  inhabited 
by  immigrants.  Settlement  workers  have  in  some  degree  tested 
the  question ;  so  has  at  least  one  five-  and  ten-cent  store. 

The  labor  of  raising  these  flowers  for  the  poor  could  be 
done  largely,  in  short  periods,  by  those  nervous  invalids  need- 
ing and  craving  such  useful  outdoor  activity.  Raising  flowers 
would  take  the  invalids  into  a  new  world.  They  would  see 
and  help  forward  the  magical  processes  of  growth,  and  have  a 
proud  share  in  the  production  of  beautiful  things.  Since  the 
product  of  their  labor  would  be  marketable,  they  could  be  paid 
a  small  wage,  which  would  make  vivid  their  sense  of  usefulness 
and  strengthen  their  self-confidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  without  the  appropriation  of  some  such 
unclaimed  labor,  the  poor  could  not  have  their  cheap  flowers. 
Moreover,  cultivated  men  and  women,  instead  of  confining 
themselves  to  the  conventional  favorites  of  the  florists  would 
draw  widely  on  the  wealth  of  the  flower  kingdom ;  and  they 
would  arrange  the  flowers  with  taste,  and  would  distribute 
them  with  intelligence  and  sympathy. 

The  bare  essentials  of  such  an  industry  for  invalids  would 
include  a  home  for  the  workers,  where  their  peculiar  needs — 
change,  nutritious  food,  outdoor  rest,  and  good  cheer — could 
be  economically  met.  There  must  be  fields,  hotbeds,  tools  and 
workrooms.  The  more  beauty,  the  more  interest,  the  more  wise 
and  great-hearted  guardians,  the  better;  but  the  beginnings 
might  be  very  simple,  for  the  chief  recuperative  agencies  of 
the  institution  would  lie  in  the  work  itself,  and  in  the  contact 
it  would  ensure  with  nature  and  with  human  need. 

The  distribution  of  the  flowers  could  be  accomplished 
partly  through  existing  institutions,  such  as  missions,  settle- 
ments and  salesrooms  for  the  work  of  convalescents.  Outdoor 
flower  markets  like  those  abroad  would  form  another  possible 
outlet,  especially  in  the  foreign  quarters  of  cities.  There 
might  be  also  a  mail-order  department.  Hampers  for  hos- 
pitals and  homes  might  be  financed  by  benevolent  persons. 
With  clever  advertising,  regularity  and  persistence,  the  enter- 
prise ought  to  succeed.  General  support  would  rally  to  a 
novel  enterprise  doubly  philanthropic  without  being  a  charity 
in  either  of  its  aspects.  The  plant,  of  course,  would  have  to  be 
contributed,  together  with  working  capital  for  a  few  years;  but 
though  an  endowment  would  be  desirable,  the  necessary  run- 
ning expenses  should  soon  be  covered  by  the  board  paid,  plus 
the  money  received  from  flowers. 

This  dream,  with  its  promise  of  spreading  hope  and  health 
and  joy,  is  so  alluring  that  it  must  surely  some  day  come  true. 
Perhaps  a  warm-hearted  and  childless  farmer  will  bequeath 
his  house  and  his  fields  for  such  an  enterprise.  Perhaps  a 
life-long  invalid  will  collect  subscriptions,  in  order  to  save 
others  from  a  similar  fate.  Perhaps  a  lonely  millionaire  will 
establish  such  a  memorial  to  a  frail  lover  of  flowers  who  is 
gone.     Some  day  the  dream  will  be  realized. 
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GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  CONGRESS:  I  have 
called  the  Congress  into  extraordinary- 
session  because  there  are  serious,  very 
serious,  choices  of  policy  to  be  made,  and 
made  immediately,  which  it  was  neither  right 
nor  constitutionally  permissible  that  I  should 
assume  the  responsibility  of  making. 

On  the  third  of  February  last  I  officially 
laid  before  you  the  extraordinary  announce- 
ment of  the  imperial  German  government 
that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  February 
it  was  its  purpose  to  put  aside  all  restraints 
of  law  or  of  humanity  and  use  its  sub- 
marines to  sink  every  vessel  that  sought  to 
approach  either  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  or  the  western  coasts  of  Europe 
or  any  of  the  ports  controlled  by  the  enemies 
of  Germany  within  the  Mediterranean.  That 
had  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  the  German 
submarine  warfare  earlier  in  the  war,  but 
since  April  of  last  year  the  imperial  govern- 
ment had  somewhat  restrained  the  com- 
manders of  its  undersea  craft,  in  conformity 
with  its  promise,  then  given  to  us,  that 
passenger  boats  should  not  be  sunk  and  that 
due  warning  would  be  given  to  all  other 
vessels  which  its  submarines  might  seek  to 
destroy,  when  no  resistance  was  offered  or 
escape  attempted,  and  care  taken  that  their 
crews  were  given  at  least  a  fair  chance 
to  save  their  lives  in  their  open  boats.  The 
precautions  taken  were  meagre  and  hap- 
hazard enough,  as  was  proved  in  distressing 
instance  after  instance  in  the  progress  of  the 
cruel  and  unmanly  business,  but  a  certain 
degree  of  restraint  was  observed. 

The  new  policy  has  swept  every  restriction 
aside.  Vessels  of  every  kind,  whatever  their 
flag,  their  character,  their  cargo,  their  desti- 
nation, their  errand,  have  been  ruthlessly 
sent  to  the  bottom  without  warning  and  with- 
out thought  of  help  or  mercy  for  those  on 
board,  the  vessels  of  friendly  neutrals  along 
with  those  of  belligerents.  Even  hospital 
ships  and  ships  carrying  relief  to  the  sorely 
bereaved  and  stricken  people  of  Belgium, 
though  the  latter  were  provided  with  safe 
conduct  through  the  proscribed  areas  by  the 
German  government  itself  and  were  distin- 
guished by  unmistakable  marks  of  identity, 
have  been  sunk  with  the  same  reckless  lack 
of  compassion   or  of   principle. 

I  was  for  a  little  while  unable  to  believe  that 
such  things  would  in  fact  be  done  by  any 
government  that  had  hitherto  subscribed  to 
humane  practices  of  civilized  nations.  Inter- 
national law  had  its  origin  in  the  attempt  to 
set  up  some  law  which  would  be  respected 
and  observed  upon  the  seas,  where  no  nation 
has  right  of  dominion  and  where  lay  the 
free  highways  of  the  world.  By  painful 
stage  after  stage  has  that  law  been  built 
up,  with  meagre  enough  results,  indeed,  after 
all  was  accomplished  that  could  be  accom- 
plished, but  always  with  a  clear  view,  at 
least,  of  what  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
mankind  demanded. 

This  minimum  of  right  the  German  gov- 
ernment has  swept  aside,  under  the  plea  of 
retaliation  and  necessity  and  because  it  hid 
no  weapons  which  it  could  use  at  sea  except 
these,  which  it  is  impossible  to  employ,  as 
it  is  employing  them,  without  throwing  to 
the  wind  all  scruples  of  humanity  or  of 
respect  for  the  understandings  that  were 
supposed  to  underlie  the  intercourse  of  the 
world. 

I  am  not  now  thinking  of  the  loss  of 
property  involved,  immense  and  serious  as 
that  is,  but  only  of  the  wanton  and  whole- 
sale destruction  of  the  lives  of  noncom- 
batants,  men,  women,  and  children,  engaged 
in  pursuits  which  have  always,  even  in  the 
darkest  periods  of  modern  history,  been 
deemed  innocent  and  legitimate.  Propertv 
can  be  paid  for;  the  lives  of  peaceful 
and  innocent  people  cannot  be.  The 
present  German   submarine  warfare   against 


commerce    is    a    warfare    against    mankind. 

It  is  a  war  against  all  nations.  Ameri- 
can ships  have  been  sunk,  American  live.- 
taken,  in  ways  which  it  has  stirred  us  very 
deeply  to  learn  of,  but  the  ships  and  people 
of  other  neutral  and  friendly  nations  have 
been  sunk  and  overwhelmed  in  the  waters 
in  the  same  way.  There  has  been  no  dis- 
crimination. 

The  challenge  is  to  all  mankind.  Each 
nation  must  decide  for  itself  how  it  will 
meet  it.  The  choice  we  make  for  ourselves 
must  be  made  with  a  moderation  of  counsel 
and  a  temperateness  of  judgment  befitting 
our  character  and  our  motives  as  a  nation. 
We  must  put  excited  feeling  away.  Our 
motive  will  not  be  revenge  or  the  victorious 
assertion  of  the  physical  might  of  the  nation, 
but  only  the  vindication  of  right,  of  human 
right,  of  which  we  are  only  a  single  cham- 
pion. 

When  I  addressed  the  Congress  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  February  last  I  thought  that 
it  would  suffice  to  assert  our  neutral  rights 
with  arms,  our  right  to  use  the  seas  against 
unlawful  interference,  our  right  to  keep  our 
people  safe  against  unlawful  violence.  But 
armed  neutrality,  it  now  appears,  is  im- 
practicable. Because  submarines  are  in  ef- 
fect outlaws,  when  used  as  the  German 
submarines  have  been  used  against  merchant 
shipping,  it  is  impossible  to  defend  ship, 
against  their  attacks  as  the  law  of  nations 
has  assumed  that  merchantment  would 
defend  themselves  against  privateers  or 
cruisers,  visible  craft  giving  chase  upon  the 
open  sea.  It  is  common  prudence  in  such 
circumstances,  grim  necessity  indeed,  to  en- 
deavor to  destroy  them  before  they  have 
shown  their  own  intention.  They  must  be 
dealt  with   upon   sight,  if  dealt  with  at   all. 

The  German  government  denies  the  right 
of  neutrals  to  use  arms  at  all  within  the 
areas  of  the  sea  which  it  has  proscribed,  even 
in  the  defense  of  rights  which  no  modern 
publicist  has  ever  before  questioned  their 
right  to  defend.  The  intimation  is  conveyed 
that  the  armed  guards  which  we  have  placed 
on  our  merchant  ships  will  be  treated  as  be- 
yond the  pale  of  law  and  subject  to  be  dealt 
with  as  pirates  would  be.  Armed  neutrality 
is  ineffectual  enough  at  best;  in  such  cir- 
cumstances and  in  the  face  of  such  preten- 
sions it  is  worse  than  ineffectual;  it  is  likely 
only  to  produce  what  it  was  meant  to  pre- 
vent; it  is  practically  certain  to  draw  us 
into  the  war  without  either  the  rights  or  the 
effectiveness  of  belligerents.  There  is  one 
choice  we  cannot  make,  we  are  incapable  of 
making;  we  will  not  choose  the  path  of  sub- 
mission and  suffer  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
our  nation  and  our  people  to  be  ignored  or 
violated.  The  wrongs  against  which  we  now 
array  ourselves  are  no  common  wrongs;  they 
cut  to  the  very  roots  of  human  life. 

With  a  profound  sense  of  the  solemn  and 
even  tragical  character  of  the  step  I  am 
taking  and  of  the  grave  responsibilities  which 
it  involves,  but  in  '"nhesitating  obedience  to 
what  I  deem  my  constitutional  duty,  I  advise 
that  the  Congress  declare  the  recent  course 
of  the  imperial  German  government  to  be  in 
fact  nothing  less  than  war  against  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States; 
that  it  formally  accept  the  status  of  belliger- 
ent which  has  thus  been  thrust  upon  it; 
and  that  it  take  immediate  steps  not  only  to 
put  the  country  in  a  more  thorough  state 
of  defense,  but  also  to  exert  all  its  power 
and  employ  all  its  resources  io  bring  the 
government  of  the  German  empire  to  terms 
and  end  the  war. 

What  this  will  involve  is  clear.  It  will 
involve  the  utmost  practicable  cooperation 
in  counsel  and  action  with  the  governments 
now  at  war  with  Germany,  and,  as  incident 
to  that,  the  extension  to  those  governments 
of  the  most  liberal  financial  credits,  in  order 
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that  our  resources  may  so  far  as  possible 
be  added  to  theirs. 

It  will  involve  the  organization  and 
mobilization  of  all  the  material  resources 
of  the  country  to  supply  the  materials  of 
war  and  serve  the  incidental  needs  of  the 
nation  in  the  most  abundant  and  yet  the 
most  economical    and   efficient  way   possible. 

It  will  involve  the  immediate  full  equip- 
ment of  the  navy  in  all  respects,  but  par- 
ticularly in  supplying  it  with  the  best  means 
of  dealing  with  the  enemy's  submarines. 

It  will  involve  the  immediate  addition  to 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  al- 
ready provided  for  by  law  in  case  of  war, 
of  at  least  500,000  men,  who  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  chosen  upon  the  principle  of 
universal  liability  to  service,  and  also  the 
authorization  of  subsequent  additional  incre- 
ments of  equal  force  so  soon  as  they  may 
be  needed   and  can  be  handled  in  training. 

It  will  involve  also,  of  course,  the  grant- 
ing of  adequate  credits  to  the  government, 
sustained,  I  hope,  so  far  as  they  can  equitably 
be  sustained  by  the  present  generation,  by 
well-conceived  taxation. 

I  say  sustained  so  far  as  may  be  equitable 
by  taxation,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  most  unwise  to  base  the  credits, 
which  will  now  be  necessary,  entirely  on 
money  borrowed.  It  is  our  duty,  I  most 
respectfully  urge,  to  protect  our  people,  so 
far  as  we  may,  against  the  very  serious 
hardships  and  evils  which  would  be  likely 
to  arise  out  of  the  inflation  which  would  be 
produced  by  vast  loans. 

In  carrying  out  the  measures  by  which 
these  things  are  to.  be  accomplished  we 
should  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  wisdom 
of  interfering  as  little  as  possible  in  our 
own  preparation  and  in  the  equipment  of 
our  own  military  forces  with  the  duty — for 
it  will  be  a  very  practical  duty — of  supplying 
the  nations  already  at  war  with  Germany 
with  the  materials  which  they  can  obtain 
only  from  us  or  by  our  assistance.  They 
are  in  the  field  and  we  should  help  them 
in  every  way  to  be  effective  there. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting, 
through  the  several  executive  departments 
of  the  government,  for  the  consideration  of 
your  committees,  measures  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  several  objects  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  hope  that  it  will  be  your  pleasure 
to  deal  with  them  as  having  been  framed 
after  very  careful  thought  by  the  branch 
of  the  government  upon  whom  the  responsi- 
bility of  conducting  the  war  and  safeguard- 
ing the  nation  will  most  directly  fall. 

While  we  do  these  things,  these  deeply 
momentous  things,  let  us  be  very  clear,  and 
make  very  clear  to  all  the  world,  what  our 
motives  and  our  objects  are.  My  own 
thought  has  not  been  driven  from  its  habitual 
and  normal  course  by  the  unhappy  events  of 
the  last  two  months,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  thought  of  the  nation  had  been 
altered  or  clouded  by  them.  I  have  exactly 
the  same  things  in  mind  now  that  I  had 
in  mind  when  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the 
twenty-second  of  January  last;  the  same 
that  I  had  in  mind  when  I  addressed  the 
Congress  on  the  third  of  February  and  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  February.  Our^  object 
now,  as  then,  is  to  vindicate  the  principles 
of  peace  and  justice  in  the  life  of  the  world 
as  against  selfish  and  autocratic  power,  and 
to  set  up  among  the  really  free  and  self- 
governed     peoples    of    the    world     such     a 
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concert  of  purpose  and  of  action  as  will 
henceforth  insure  the  observance  of  those 
principles. 

Neutrality  is  no  longer  feasible  or  desir- 
able where  the  peace  of  the  world  is  involved 
and  the  freedom  of  its  peoples,  and  the 
menace  to  that  peace  and  freedom  lies  in 
the  existence  of  autocratic  governments, 
backed  by  organized  force  which  is  con- 
trolled wholly  by  their  will,  not  by  the 
will  of  their  people.  We  have  seen  the  last 
of  neutrality  in  such  circumstances.  We  are 
at  the  beginning  of  an  age  in  which  it  will 
be  insisted  that  the  same  standards  of  con- 
duct and  of  responsibility  for  wrong  done 
shall  be  observed  among  nations  and  their 
governments  that  are  observed  among  the  in- 
dividual citizens  of  civilized  states. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German 
people.  We  have  no  feeling  toward  them 
but  one  of  sympathy  and  friendship.  It  was 
not  upon  their  impulse  that  their  govern- 
ment acted  in  entering  this  war.  It  was 
not  with  their  previous  knowledge  or  ap- 
proval. It  was  a  war  determined  upon  as 
wars  used  to  be  determined  upon  in  tb 
old,  unhappy  days,  when  peoples  were  no- 
where consulted  by  their  rulers  and  wars 
were  provoked  and  waged  in  the  interest 
of  dynasties  or  of  little  groups  of  ambitious 
men  who  were  accustomed  to  use  their 
fellowmen  as  pawns  and  tools. 

Self-governed  nations  do  not  fill  their 
neighbor  states  with  spies  or  set  the  course 
of  intrigue  to  bring  about  some  critical 
posture  of  affairs  which  will  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  strike  and  make  conquest. 
Such  designs  can  be  successfully  worked 
out  only  under  cover  and  where  no  one  has 
the  right  to  ask  questions.  Cunningly  con- 
trived plans  of  deception  or  aggression, 
carried,  it  may  be,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, can  be  worked  out  and  kept  from  the 
light  only  within  the  privacy  of  courts  or 
behind  the  carefully  guarded  confidences  of 
a  narrow  and  privileged  class.  They  are 
happily  impossible  where  public  opinion  com- 
mands and  insists  upon  full  information 
concerning  all  the  nation's  affairs. 

A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never 
be  maintained  except  by  a  partnership  of 
democratic  nations.  No  autocratic  govern- 
ment could  be  trusted  to  keep  faith  within 
it  or  observe  its  covenants.  It  must  be  a 
league  of  honor,  a  partnership  of  opinion. 
Intrigue  would  eat  its  vitals  away;  the 
plottings  of  inner  circles  who  could  plan 
what  they  would  and  render  account  to  no 
one  would  be  a  corruption  seated  at  its  very 
heart.  Only  free  peoples  can  hold  their 
purpose  and  their  honor  steady  to  a  com- 
mon end  and  prefer  the  interests  of  mankind 
to  any  narrow  interest  of  their  own. 

Does  not  every  American  feel  that  assur- 
ance has  been  added  to  our  hope  for  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  by  the  wonderful 
and  heartening'  things  that  have  been  happen- 
ing within  the  last  few  weeks  in  Russia? 
Russia  was  known  by  those  who  knew  her 
best  to  have  been  always  in  fact  demo- 
cratic at  heart  in  all  the  vital  habits  of  her 
thought,  in  all  the  intimate  relationships  of 
her  people  that  spoke  their  natural  instinct, 
their  habitual  attitude  toward  life.  The 
autocracy  that  crowned  the  summit  of  her 
political  structure,  long  as  it  had  stood  and 
terrible  as  was  the  reality  of  its  power, 
was  not  in  fact  Russian  in  origin,  character, 
or  purpose;  and  now  it  has  been  shaken  off 


and  the  great,  generous  Russian  people  have 
been  added,  in  all  their  naive  majesty  and 
might,  to  the  forces  that  are  fighting  for 
freedom  in  the  world,  for  justice  and  for 
peace.  Here  is  a  fit  partner  for  a  league 
of  honor. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  served  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  Prussian  autocracy  was 
not  and  could  never  be  our  friend  is  that 
from  the  very  outset  of  the  present  war  it 
has  filled  our  unsuspecting  communities,  and 
even  our  offices  of  government,  with  spies 
and  set  criminal  intrigues  everywhere  afoot 
against  our  national  unity  of  counsel,  our 
peace  within  and  without,  our  industries 
and  our  commerce.  Indeed,  it  is  now  evi- 
dent that  its  spies  were  here  even  before 
the  war  began ;  and  it  is  unhappily  not  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  a  fact  proved  in 
our  courts  of  justice,  that  the  intrigues  which 
have  more  than  once  come  perilously  near  to 
disturbing  the  peace  and  dislocating  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  have  been  carried 
on  at  the  instigation,  with  the  support,  and 
even  under  the  personal  direction  of  official 
agents  of  the  imperial  government,  accredited 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Even  in  checking  these  things  and  trying 
to  extirpate  them  we  have  sought  to  put  the 
most  generous  interpretation  possible  upon 
them  because  we  knew  that  their  source  lay, 
not  in  any  hostile  feeling  or  purpose  of  the 
German  people  toward  us  (who  were,  no 
doubt,  as  ignorant  of  them  as  we  ourselves 
were),  but  only  in  the  selfish  designs  of  a 
government  that  did  what  it  pleased  and 
told  its  people  nothing.  But  they  have  played 
their  part  in  serving  to  convince  us  at  last 
that  that  government  entertains  Jno  real 
friendship  for  us,  and  means  to  act  against 
our  peace  and  security  at  its  convenience. 
That  it  means  to  stir  up  enemies  agairtst  us 
at  our  very  doors  the  intercepted  note  to  the 
German  minister  at  Mexico  City  is  eloquent 
evidence. 

We  are  accepting  this  challenge  of  hostile 
purpose  because  we  know  that  in  such  a 
government,  following  such  methods,  we  can 
never  have  a  friend;  and  that  in  the  pres- 
ence of  its  organized  power,  always  lying 
in  wait  to  accomplish  we  know  not  what 
purpose,  can  be  no  assured  security  for  the 
democratic  governments  of  the  world.  We 
are  now  about  to  accept  the  gauge  of  battle 
with  this  natural  foe  to  liberty  and  shall, 
if  necessary,  spend  the  whole  force  of  the 
nation  to  check  and  nullify  its  pretensions 
and  its  power.  We  are  glad,  now  that  we 
see  the  facts  with  no  veil  of  false  pretense 
about  them,  to  fight  thus  for  the  ultimate 
peace  of  the  world  and  for  the  liberation 
of  its  peoples,  the  German  peoples  included; 
for  the  rights  of  nations,  great  and  small, 
and  the  privilege  of  men  everywhere  to 
choose   their  way  of   life   and   of   obedience. 

The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy. Its  peace  must  be  planted  upon  the 
tested  foundations  of  political  liberty.  We 
have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire 
no  conquest,  no  dominion.  We  seek  no  in- 
demnities for  ourselves,  no  material  com- 
pensation for  the  sacrifices  we  shall  freely 
make.  We  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of 
the  rights  of  mankind.  We  shall  be  satis- 
fied when  those  rights  have  been  made  as 
secure  as  the  faith  and  the  freedom  of  na- 
tions can  make  them. 

Just  because  we  fight  without  rancor  and 
without  selfish  object,  seeking  nothing  for 
ourselves  but  what  we  shall  wish  to  share 
with  all  free  peoples,  we  shall,  I  feel  confi- 
dent, conduct  our  operations  as  belligerents 
without  passion  and  ourselves  observe  with 
proud  punctilio  the  principles  of  right  and 
of  fair   play  we   profess  to   be   fighting  for. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  governments 
allied  with  the  imperial  government  of  Ger- 
many because  they  have  not  made  war  upo'1 


us  or  challenged  us  to  defend  our  right  and 
our  honor.  The  Austro-Hungarian  govern- 
ment has,  indeed,  avowed  its  unqualified  in- 
dorsement and  acceptance  of  the  reckless  and 
lawless  submarine  warfare,  adopted  now 
without  disguise  by  the  imperial  German 
government,  and  it  has  therefore  not  been 
possible  for  this  government  to  receive  Count 
Tarnowski,  the  ambassador  recently  accred- 
ited to  this  government  by  the  imperial  and 
royal  government  of  Austria-Hungary;  but 
that  government  has  not  actually  engaged 
in  warfare  against  citizens  of  the  United 
States  on  the  s^as,  and  I  take  the  liberty,  for 
the  present  at  least,  of  postponing  a  discus- 
sion of  our  relations  with  the  authorities  at 
Vienna.  We  enter  this  war  only  where  we 
are  clearly  forced  into  it  because  there  are 
no  other  means  of  defending  our  right. 

It  will  be  all  the  easier  for  us  to  conduct 
ourselves  as  belligerents  in  a  high  spirit  of 
right  and  fairness  because  we  act  without 
animus,  not  with  enmity  toward  a  people  or 
with  the  desire  to  bring  any  injury  or  dis- 
advantage upon  them,  but  only  in  armed 
opposition  to  an  irresponsible  government 
which  has  thrown  aside  all  considerations 
of  humanity  and  of  right  and  is  running 
amuck. 

We  are,  let  me  say  again,  the  sincere 
friends  of  the  German  people,  and  shall 
desire  nothing  so  much  as  the  early  re- 
establishment  of  intimate  relations  of  mutual 
advantage  between  us,  however  hard  it  may 
be  for  them  for  the  time  being  to  believe 
that  this  is  spoken  from  our  hearts.  We 
have  borne  with  their  present  government 
through  all  these  bitter  months  because  of 
that  friendship,  exercising  a  patience  and 
forbearance  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  impossible. 

We  shall  happily  still  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  prove  that  friendship  in  our  daily 
attitude  and  actions  toward  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  of  German  birth  and  native 
sympathy  who  live  among  us  and  share  our 
life,  and  we  shall  be  proud  to  prove  it  to- 
ward all  who  are  in  fact  loyal  to  their 
neighbors  and  to  the  government  in  the 
hour  of  test.  They  are  most  of  them  as 
true  and  loyal  Americans  as  if  they  had 
never  known  any  other  fealty  or  allegiance. 
They  will  be  prompt  to  stand  with  us  in 
rebuking  and  restraining  the  few  who  may 
be  of  a  different  mind  and  purpose.  If  there 
should  be  disloyalty,  it  will  be  dealt  with 
with  a  firm  hand  of  stern  repression ;  but, 
if  it  lifts  its  head  at  all,  it  will  lift  it  only 
here  and  there  and  without  countenance 
except  from   a   lawless   and   malignant   few. 

It  is  a  distressing  and  oppressive  duty, 
gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  which  I  have 
performed  in  thus  addressing  you.  There 
are,  it  may  be,  many  months  of  fiery  trial 
and  sacrifice  ahead  of  us.  It  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  lead  this  great,  peaceful  people  into 
war,  into  the  most  terrible  and  disastrous 
of  all  wars,  civilization  itself  seeming  to  be 
in  the  balance. 

But  the  right  is  more  precious  than  peace, 
and  we  shall  fight  for  the  things  which  we 
have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts — 
for  democracy,  for  the  rights  of  those  who 
submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their 
own  governments,  for  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  small  nations,  for  a  universal  do- 
minion of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free 
peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all 
nations  and  make  the  world  itself  at  last  free. 

To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives 
and  our  fortunes,  everything  that  we  are 
and  everything  that  we  have,  with  the  pride 
of  those  who  know  that  the  day  has  corn- 
when  America  is  privileged  to  spend  her 
Mood  and  her  might  for  the  principles  that 
gave  her  birth  and  happiness  and  the  peace 
which  she  has  treasured. 

God   helping  her,   she  can   do  no  other. 


Learning  for  Earning  or  for  Life? 


By  JVinthrop  D.   Lane 


OF  THE  SURVEY  STAFF 


INDIANA,  the  state  in  which  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
ran  away  from  home  to  take  up  with  a  travelling  paint- 
er and  to  learn  the  painter's  trade,  has  been  having  a 
vocational  survey.  Both  shop  and  school  have  been 
studied,  and  an  effort  made  to  analyze  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment open  to  young  people  today,  and  the  training  those 
young  people  get,  or  can  get,  for  their  later  work  in  life. 

Three  communities  came  under  the  microscope.  One  of 
these,  Indianapolis,  with  a  population  of  over  250,000,  was 
chosen  as  a  type  of  "the  large  industrial  center";  another, 
Evansville,  with  80,000,  as  a  type  of  "the  small  industrial 
center,"  and  the  third,  Jefferson  county,  with  no  town  over 
8,000,  typifies  the  rural  and  farming  area  of  the  state. 

The  survey  is  now  over.  Its  findings  fill  several  volumes, 
more  than  a  thousand  pages.  The  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  which  was  the  genius 
back  of  the  inquiry,  intended  to  make  the  results  the  chief 
matter  of  discussion  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Indianapolis 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  would  have  done  so  if  the  Smith-Hughes 
bill,  appropriating  federal  money  for  vocational  education 
in  the  states,  signed  while  the  convention  was  in  session,  had 
not  captured  attention. 

The  Indiana  survey  represents  a  type  of  educational  philoso- 
phy and  research  that  is' fast  gaining  ground  in  this  country 
and  that  is  the  cause  of  intense  disagreement  among  edu- 
cators wherever  it  goes.  The  committee  that  made  the  present 
study  included  many  prominent  Indiana  educators.  It  had  the 
hearty  support  of  the  state  department  of  education.  Most  of 
its  members,  however,  were  men  and  women  directly  connect- 
ed with  the  administering  of  vocational  training.  Three 
were  representatives  of  the  national  society  already  mentioned, 
and  one  of  these,  Charles  A.  Prosser,  was  its  chairman. 

The  study  was  much  more  than  a  survey.  It  included  a 
program  and  a  course  of  action.  It  had  no  difficulty  in  proving 
the  need  for  some  kind  of  vocational  training.  To  do  this,  it 
had  only  to  recite  facts  that  have  already  sunk  deep  into  Amer- 
ican consciousness.  It  had  only  to  recall  that  an  army  of  young 
children  leave  school  every  year  at  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
to  enter  employments  for  which  they  have  no  training.  It 
had  only  to  suggest  that  our  public  schools,  in  so  far  as  their 
instruction  is  vocational  at  all,  prepare  for  a  limited  kind  of 
employment,  chiefly  a  clerical  and  office  employment,  and  one 
that  is  far  less  prevalent  today  than  when  the  present  courses 
of  study  were  devised.  Finally,  the  survey  had  only  to  dis- 
cover that  in  Indianapolis  alone  there  are  more  than  20,000 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  who 
are  entirely  without  instruction,  either  in  the  public  schools 
or  in  industry. 

But  the  survey  went  much  farther  than  this.  It  defined 
concretely  the  vocational  character  of  Indianapolis  and  Evans- 
ville industries.  It  made  "occupational  analyses"  of  the  vari- 
ous trades,  and  analyzed  each  trade  and  subdivision  of  a  trade 
into  the  operations  involved,  the  tools  used,  the  materials  em- 
ployed, and  the  general  and  special  knowledge  required  of  the 
worker.  Those  who  made  the  survey  believe  that  these  anal- 
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yses  "present  the  problem  of  vocational  education,  so  far  as 
that  problem  is  involved  in  occupational  efficiency." 

The  inquiry  went  even  farther.  It  concluded  trade  agree- 
ments between  the  schools  and  employers  for  all-day,  part-time 
and  evening  vocational  instruction.  This  instruction  is  in- 
tended to  benefit  both  those  who  are  already  in  employment 
and  those  who  are  still  in  the  public  schools  and  intend  to  enter 
specific  lines  of  work.  For  example,  one  agreement  stipulates 
that  Indianapolis  shall  establish  a  two-year  course  in  wood- 
working and  that  the  shops  signing  the  agreement,  which 
number  sixteen,  shall  use  the  pupils  coming  out  of  this  course 
as  their  source  of  supply  for  new  workers.  Under  another 
agreement,  free  evening  classes  for  apprentices  in  plumbing 
have  been  established  and  sixty  employers  have  agreed  to 
place  all  apprentices  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  theory  and  practice  of  plumbing,  guaranteeing  at 
the  same  time  steady  employment  at  specified  wages.  Other 
agreements  of  the  same  general  nature  have  been  entered  upon 
in  both  Indianapolis  and  Evansville. 

It  is  the  conception  underlying  all  this  work  that  is  perhaps 
most  interesting.  This  is  stated  repeatedly  in  substantially  this 
wording:  "Vocational  education  means  just  what  the  term 
implies,  an  education  or  training  which  aims  to  fit  an  individ- 
ual or  group  of  individuals  for  a  particular  occupation  or  trade. 
.  .  .  All  work  and  all  subjects — technical,  scientific  and 
academic — which  contribute  to  this  purpose  are  selected;  all 
subjects  which  do  not  contribute  to  this  purpose  are  excluded 
from  the  course.  In  a  vocational  school  or  course  in  printing, 
for  example,  ...  all  instruction  and  all  practice  must  pre- 
pare directly  for  work  in  a  commercial  print  shop."  (Italics 
mine.) 

The  course  in  English,  for  example,  would  include  spelling, 
punctuation,  composition  and  proofreading,  Avhile  courses  in 
printing,  art  and  mathematics  would  cover  training  in  type 
harmony,  design  and  color  harmony,  and  stock  cutting  and 
cost  estimating.  Industrial  history  and  geography  would  be 
taught  "to  give  the  boys  a  broader  view  of  life  and  industrial 
possibilities."  Instruction  in  personal  and  shop  hygiene  and  in 
practical  citizenship  would  be  included  "because  the  purpose 
of  every  vocational  school  is  not  merely  to  make  more  intelli- 
gent, capable  and  ambitious  workers,  but  happier  and  more 
useful  citizens." 

The  survey  was  based  upon  the  belief  that  vocational 
education,  to  be  effective,  "must  be  adapted  to  the  communities 
where  the  workers  are  to  live."  "The  same  vocational 
courses,"  says  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  secretary  of  the  national  society 
and  one  of  its  three  representatives  in  the  survey,  "will  not 
serve  in  a  furniture  manufacturing  city  like  Grand  Rapids 
and  a  textile  city  like  Fall  River." 

Pushed  to  its  conclusion,  this  doctrine  apparently  means 
that  each  city  and  town  in  the  United  States  is  to  train  the 
children  who  happen  to  be  born  in  it  for  the  particular  indus- 
tries there  carried  on.  Evansville  and  Indianapolis  are  to 
train  their  children  for  the  work  that  Evansville  and  Indianap- 
olis dr\  If  there  are  flour  mills  there,  children  are  to  be  trained 
to  work  efficiently  in  flour  mills.     If  no  shoe  factories  exist, 
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children  there  are  not  to  be  trained  to  work  in  shoe  factories. 

Not  all  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  committee  for  its  belief 
in  some  sort  of  vocational  education  have  yet  been  indicated. 
Such  education  is  needed,  it  declares,  to  conserve  and  to  de- 
velop the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  prevent  for 
industry  the  great  waste  of  human  labor.  Indianapolis  needs 
such  education  because  in  it  lies  the  "promise  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  skilled  workers  for  industrial  processes."  For  every 
permanent  position  in  the  industries  of  the  city,  says  the  com- 
mittee, at  least  four  persons  have  served  temporarily  and  have 
given  way  to  others. 

Again,  the  prosperity  of  both  Indianapolis  and  Evansville 
demands  that  they  should  provide  this  training.  Both  cities 
need  it  if  they  are  to  keep  up  their  present  pace  in  occupying 
"larger  and  more  attractive  markets."  Both  need  it  if  they 
are  to  add,  as  they  ought,  to  the  value  of  raw  materials  used 
in  their  manufactories.  Both  need  it  because  the  price  they 
are  now  paying  for  inefficiency  is  greater  than  the  price  that 
such  training  will  cost  them.  Indianapolis  needs  it  because 
she  is  the  center  of  the  economic  life  of  the  state  and  other 
communities  depend  upon  her  to  a  large  extent  for  workers. 
Evansville  needs  it  because  through  the  Ohio  river,  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Panama  canal  she  is  bound  to  meet  the 
competition  of  Germany  in  her  search  for  South  American 
markets,  and  she  must  have  more  highly  skilled  workmen  if 
she  is  to  win  out.  Both  need  it  because  without  it  industry 
cannot  succeed,  and  industry  itself  cannot  supply  it. 

The  committee's  plea  for  vocational  education  throughout 
the  reports  of  this  survey  is  made  chiefly  from  the  standpoint 
of  industry  and  the  manufacturer.  Its  summary  of  "the  case 
for  Indianapolis"  presents  twenty-three  separate  reasons  for 
vocational  education ;  sixteen  of  these  deal  with  industrial  and 
economic  gains,  seven  may  by  a  generous  interpretation  be 
said  to  deal  with  gains  to  the  individual  and  the  community. 
Only  four  are  in  any  sense  arguments  for  a  completer  educa- 
tion for  the  child.  A  quite  similar  emphasis  appears  in  the 
Evansville  report. 

All  of  this  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  two  great  approaches 
that  are  being  made  at  the  present  time  to  the  matter  of 
vocational  education  for  young  people.  Unless  these  thousand 
pages  lie,  they  reveal  strikingly  which  of  these  approaches  is 
embraced  by  the  dominant  educational  group  in  Indiana 
today,  and  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education. 

These  approaches  have  to  do  with  the  question:  Whose 
interests  are  to  be  primarily  considered  in  the  development  of 
industrial  education?  John  Dewey  recently  gave  so  clear  an 
analysis  of  both  philosophies  that  he  might  almost  have  been 
talking  about  the  Indiana  surveys.  He  did  not  even  mention 
them,  nor  the  national  society,  but  his  remarks  are  so  appro- 
priate that  I  quote  in  part: 

"To  understand  the  educational  issue  [in  industrial  edu- 
cation] is  to  see  what  difference  is  made  in  the  schools  them- 
selves, whether  we  take  the  improving  of  economic  conditions 
to  be  the  purpose  of  vocational  training,  or  take  its  purpose  to 
be  supplying  a  better  grade  of  labor  for  the  present  scheme,  or 
helping  on  the  United  States  in  a  competitive  struggle  for 
world  commerce.  I  know  that  those  who  have  the  latter  end 
chiefly  in  view  always  make  much  of  the  increased  happiness 
of  the  industrial  worker  himself  as  a  product  to  result  from 
better  industrial  education.  But  after  all,  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  happiness  which  means  merely  content- 
ment with  a  station  and  the  happiness  which  comes  from  the 
struggle  of  a  well-equipped  person  to  better  his  station.  Which 
sort  of  happiness  is  to  be  our  aim?     I  know,  also,  that  stress 


is  laid  upon  the  ability  which  is  to  proceed  from  a  better  indus- 
trial education  for  the  laborer  to  increase  his  earnings.  Well 
and  good.  But,  does  this  mean  simply  that  laborers  are  to 
have  their  skill  to  add  to  the  profits  of  employers  increased, 
by  avoiding  waste,  getting  more  out  of  their  machines  and 
materials,  so  that  they  will  have  some  share  in  it  as  an  inci- 
dental by-product,  or  does  it  mean  that  increase  in  the  in- 
dustrial intelligence  and  power  of  the  worker  for  his  own 
personal  advancement  is  to  be  the  main  factor."  * 

Professor  Dewey  went  on  to  point  out  that  those  who  con- 
ceive the  main  purpose  of  vocational  training  to  be  to  supply  a 
better  grade  of  labor  for  industries  will  endeavor  to  nar- 
row this  training  down  to  "those  forms  of  industrial  skill 
which  will  enable  the  future  workers  to  fall  docilely  into  the 
subordinated  ranks  of  the  industrial  army."  On  this  "narrow 
trade  plan,"  he  said, 

"the  curriculum  will  neglect  as  useless  for  its  ends  the  topics 
in  history  and  civics  which  make  future  workers  aware  of 
their  rightful  claims  as  citizens  in  a  democracy,  alert  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  economic  struggle  is  but  the  present-day 
phase  taken  by  the  age-long  battle  for  human  liberties.  So 
far  as  it  takes  in  civic  and  social  studies  at  all,  it  will  em- 
phasize those  things  which  emphasize  duties  to  the  established 
order  and  a  blind  patriotism  which  accounts  it  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  defend  the  things  in  which  the  workers  themselves 
have  little  or  no  share." 

Professor  Dewey  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  severest  critics 
of  our  present  public  schools  of  the  traditional  type.  Con- 
tinuing, he  said  that  the  other  idea  of  industrial  education 
will  proceed  in  an  opposite  way: 

"Instead  erf  trying  to  split  schools  into  two  kinds,  one  of 
a  trade  type  for  children  whom  it  is  assumed  are  to  be  em- 
ployes and  one  of  a  liberal  type  for  the  children  of  the  well- 
to-do,  it  will  aim  at  such  a  reorganization  of  existing  schools 
as  will  give  all  pupils,  a  genuine  respect  for  useful  work,  an 
ability  to  render  service,  and  a  contempt  for  social  parasites, 
whether  they  are  called  tramps  or  leaders  of  'society.'  .  .  . 
It  will  indeed  make  much  of  developing  motor  and  manual 
skill,  but  not  of  a  routine  or  automatic  type.  It  will  rather 
utilize  active  and  manual  pursuits  as  the  means  of  developing 
constructive,  inventive  and  creative  power  of  mind.  It  will 
select  the  materials  and  the  technique  of  the  trades  not  for 
the  sake  of  producing  skilled  workers  for  hire  in  definite 
trades,  but  for  the  sake  of  securing  industrial  intelligence — a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  processes  of  present  manu- 
facturing, transportation  and  commerce  so  that  the  individual 
may  be  able  to  make  his  own  choices  and  his  own  adjustments, 
and  be  master,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  of  his  own  economic  fate. 
...  It  will  remember  that  the  future  employe  is  a  con- 
sumer as  well  as  a  producer,  that  the  whole  tendency  of 
society,  so  far  as  it  is  intelligent  and  wholesome,  is  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  hours  of  leisure,  and  that  an  education  which 
does  nothing  to  enable  individuals  to  consume  wisely  and  to 
utilize  leisure  wisely  is  a  fraud  on  democracy.  So  far  as 
method  is  concerned,  such  a  conception  of  industrial  education 
will  prize  freedom  more  than  docility,  initiative  more  than 
automatic  skill,  insight  and  understanding  more  than  capacity 
to  recite  lessons  or  to  execute  tasks  under  the  direction  of 
others." 

Indiana  has  at  least  rendered  a  service  in  making  sharp  the 
division  between  these  two  methods  of  approach.  We  may 
now  watch  to  see  what  other  states  will  lend  themselves  to  the 
doctrines  and  purposes  that  have  been  made  so  plain  in  these 
surveys. 


1  This  and  the  following  quotations  from  Professor  Dewey  are  taken  from 
his  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Public  Education  Association  of 
New  York  city,  February  20. 
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PLANS     FOR    THE    CARE     OF 
SOLDIERS'   FAMILIES 

THE  American  Red  Cross  issued  in- 
structions last  week  to  its  370  chap- 
ters telling  them  to  announce  their  in- 
tention of  meeting  the  needs  of  families 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  as  long  as  may  be 
necessary,  or  at  least  until  provision  is 
made  by  the  government  for  a  separation 
allowance.  Last  summer,  it  was  pointed 
out,  when  troops  went  to  the  Mexican 
border,  provision  by  the  government  did 
not  become  operative  for  three  months 
after  the  men  had  left  their  homes. 
During  this  period  many  different  or- 
ganizations helped  to  meet  the  need.  If 
any  of  these  organizations,  or  new  ones, 
wish  now  to  help,  local  Red  Cross  chap- 
ters are  advised  to  encourage  and  co- 
operate with  them  and  not  to  start  com- 
petitive plans. 

Concerning  the  future  method  of 
meeting  this  huge  relief  need,  the  in- 
structions say:  "To  have  this  work 
done  under  the  Red  Cross  flag  and  as 
part  of  a  national  organization  will 
prove  advantageous  should  the  problem 
become  a  large  one  and  have  to  be  taken 
up  on  a  national  basis." 

With  the  sanction  of  the  Red  Cross, 
the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 
has  undertaken  to  train  volunteer  work- 
ers for  civilian  relief  similar  to  the  vol- 
unteer agents  of  the  Canadian  Patriotic 
Fund.  Starting  April  11,  the  course 
will  last  for  ten  weeks,  including  two 
lectures  and  three  days  of  field  work 
each  week.  The  class  will  be  conducted 
by  Porter  R.  Lee,  of  the  staff  of  the 
school,  and  the  field  work  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities,  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  and  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities. 

Those  who  complete  the  course  will 
receive  a  certificate  in  emergency  social 
service.  Both  lectures  and  field  work 
are  free,  but  all  who  are  admitted  will 
be  required  to  pledge  themselves  to  com- 
plete the  course  and  to  consider  them- 
selves subject  to  call  for  active  service. 

The  lectures  will  include  a  study  of 
the   factors   in   the   normal   development 


of  the  family,  the  problems  which  it 
faces  in  ordinary  times  and  the  special 
problems  of  war  time ;  organization  of 
relief  after  floods,  fires,  earthquakes, 
and  other  disasters;  methods  of  social 
work  with  families — health,  home  eco- 
nomics, care  of  children,  employment  of 
women  and  children,  low  standards,  val- 
ue of  personal  influence,  material  relief, 
employment  for  the  disabled,  ways  in 
which  social  agencies  in  New  York  can 
be  used  in  war  relief  work ;  the  correla- 
tion of  charitable  effort ;  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  nation  and  of  the  Red  Cross 
worker. 

The  field  work  will  include  the  mak- 
ing of  personal  contacts  with  families, 
interviewing,  writing  and  using  records, 
study  and  treatment  of  the  problems  of 
disorganized  family  life ;  acquaintance 
with  hospitals,  dispensaries,  day  nurs- 
eries and  other  agencies  which  form  an 
important  phase  of  civilian  war  relief ; 
and  an  introduction  to  such  facilities  as 
the  city  offers  for  the  care  and  employ- 
ment of  the  disabled. 

With  Joseph  H.  Choate,  its  president, 
in  the  chair,  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation adopted  a  resolution  last  week 
offering  the  services  of  the  association  to 


WORD  FROM  MADAME 
BRESHKOVSKY 

JLICE  STONE  BLACKWELL, 
-*-*  of  Boston,  has  received  from 
Madame  Breshkovsky  a  postal  card, 
dated  February  2,  and  written  from 
her  exile  in  Minoussinsk,  Siberia.  In 
it  she  makes  no  reference  to  the  im- 
pending revolution,  but  expresses  her 
pleasure  in  the  magazines  sent  her  by 
American  friends.  "The  Survey/' 
she  writes,  "has  had  some  very  re- 
markable articles  about  the  interna- 
tional questions.  We  may  hope  this 
year  is  the  last  of  fighting  and  deso- 
lation. Nobody  can  imagine  the 
reality  without  seeing  it.  Live  and  be 
blest,  all  you  who  work  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  and  progress  of  man- 
kind! .  .  .  I  am  well,  and  wish  you 
to  be  the  same." 


the  nation  "in  such  form  as  may  be  con- 
sidered advisable  and  most  efficient"  in 
the  event  of  war.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  national  and  state 
authorities  and  to  consider  how  to  give 
practical  effect  to  the  resolution. 

This  association  owes  its  origin  in 
large  part  to  humanitarian  work  done 
during  the  Civil  war.  Louisa  Lee 
Schuyler,  who  founded  it,  obtained  her 
early  experience  and  much  of  her  in- 
spiration from  serving  throughout  that 
conflict  in  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 
The  early  membership  of  the  association 
was  largely  recruited  from  former  mem- 
bers of  that  commission.  It  was  Miss 
Schuyler  who  presented  the  resolution 
adopted  last  week. 

One  suggestion  of  the  kind  of  service 
that  the  association  might  render  is  that 
in  places  in  the  state  where  there  is  no 
Red  Cross  chapter  or  local  social  service 
agency  it  might  act  as  an  intermediary 
between  bodies  formed  for  the  relief  of 
soldiers'  families  and  the  families  them- 
selves. Its  field  agents  might  stimulate 
local  giving  to  such  families  and  might 
enlist  local  volunteers  to  perform  the 
necessary  administrative  and  other  work. 

TAXING     WEALTH     TO     PAY 
FOR  WAR 

A  "TEST  OF  PATRIOTISM"  is 
being  conducted  by  a  newly  or- 
ganized committee  in  New  York, 
known  as  the  American  Committee  on 
War  Finance.  The  test  consists  of  a 
pledge,  inserted  in  newspapers  through- 
out the  country,  which  places  its  signers 
on  record  as  favoring  legislation  to  take 
all  profit  out  of  war.  Thus,  it  pro- 
poses, that  in  case  of  war  all  net  in- 
comes of  $5,000  or  over  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  a  graduated  tax  ranging  from 
2y?  per  cent  on  incomes  from  $5,000 
to  $10,000  to  a  contribution  on  incomes 
over  that  sum  which  will  permit  of  no 
individual  retaining  an  annual  net  in- 
come in  excess  of  $100,000  during  war. 
Other  clauses  of  the  pledge  call  for 
reducing  profit  on  war  supplies  to  not 
more  than  3j^  per  cent,  and  on  food 
and  necessities  of  life  to  not  more  than 
6  per  cent.  Failure  to  furnish  the  gov- 
ernment with  correct  figures  as  to  in- 
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comes  and  profits  or  to  sell  defective 
war  supplies  to  the  government  would 
make  an  individual  or  corporation  guilty 
of  a  felony,  punishable  by  imprisonment. 

Seventeen  committees  have  been  or- 
ganized in  every  section  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain  signatures  to  the 
2,665,000  copies  of  the  pledge  which 
have  been  distributed  and  to  insure  the 
immediate  adoption  of  such  tax  laws 
both  by  Congress  and  by  state  legisla- 
tures. Responses  to  the  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement of  the  pledge  have  swamped 
the  committee's  offices.  Over  thirty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  contributed. 

The  organization  committee,  Owen 
R.  Lovejoy,  Amos  Pinchot  and  John 
L.  Elliot,  of  New  York  city,  have  all 
been  identified  with  peace  activities,  but 
the  present  movement  is  being  supported 
both  by  militants  and  pacifists.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  discover  by  a  sort  of  referen- 
dum of  return  pledges  whether  the  ad- 
vocates of  war  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  war;  whether  the  country  is 
ready  to  be  involved  in  a  "dollar  war" 
or  a  "war  for  humanity;"  whether  the 
rich  are  willing  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
war  with  the  poor. 

"If  we  have  a  war,"  appeals  the  com- 
mittee, "the  burden  of  fighting  must  be 
carried  by  those  who  are  physically 
strong  and  fit  to  fight.  The  burden  of 
finance  must  be  borne  by  those  who  are 
financially  strong  and  able  to  give. 
Above  all,  the  war  must  be  paid  for  as 
it  proceeds,  in  dollars  as  well  as  in  lives. 
There  must  be  no  crushing  legacy  of 
bonded  debt  to  be  paid  in  taxes  by  the 
men  who  have  done  the  fighting  and 
their  children.  Let  us  make  this  a  cash 
war,  a  pay-as-you-enter-war.  Let  all 
loyal  citizens  who  have  incomes  above 
their  immediate  necessities  volunteer 
their  wealth." 

YOUTH  AND  SPRING  ON  THE 
STAGE 

UNDER  the  title,  The  Awakening 
of  Spring,  Frank  Wedekind's  cele- 
brated German  play,  Fruhlings  Er- 
wachen,  which  deals  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  adolescence  and  excoriates  the 
conventional  attitude  toward  imparting 
the  facts  of  reproduction  to  the  young, 
was  given  in  New  York  city  last  week 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Medical  Re- 
view of  Reviews.  An  audience  com- 
posed largely  of  social  workers  and 
students  of  sex  hygiene  was  kept  waiting 
an  hour  while  an  injunction  was  being 
secured  against  the  municipal  authorities 
who  were  withholding  permission  to 
present  the  play.  It  was  the  first  time 
a  performance  had  been  given  in  Eng- 
lish. Geoffrey  C.  Stein  and  his  co- 
workers did  the  acting. 

Fruhlings  Erwachen  was  written 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  It  depicts 
in  frank  realism  the  morbidity,  the 
dawning  sex   consciousness,   the   strange 


dreams  and  budding  passion  of  youth. 
Through  ignorance  of  the  way  children 
are  born,  a  girl  of  fourteen  becomes 
pregnant.  One  of  the  strong  scenes  of 
the   drama   occurs   when    the   girl,    first 


discovering  this  fact,  reproaches  her 
mother,  whom  she  had  often  plied  with 
questions,  for  not  having  "told  her 
everything." 

Four  years  ago  the  Medical  Review 


fUE    FOR    PF.TROGRAD 


At  a  mass  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Friends 
of  Russian  Freedom  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  it  was  announced 
that  George  Grey  Barnard  has  offered  that  organization  a  duplicate 
(not  replica)  in  bronze  of  his  Lincoln  statue,  to  be  presented  to  the 
city  of  Petrograd.  To  judge  from  the  applause  with  which  Russians 
at  the  meeting  greeted  every  mention  of  Lincoln's  name,  this  gift 
will  be  received  by  the  Russian  people  as  a  token  of  the  lasting  bond 
which  unites  them  with  America.  In  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  1,500 
persons,  many  of  whom  had  lived  in  Russia  under  the  old  regime, 
met  at  the  call  of  Civic  Service  House,  and  cabled  to  Prof.  Paul 
N.  Milyukov,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  a  welcome  to  "the  new- 
born republic  of  Russia,  founded  on  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
social  progress." 
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of  Reviews  produced  similarly  Brieux's 
Damaged  Goods,  and  last  year  it  staged 
The  Unborn,  a  play  written  to  show  the 
evils  of  reproduction  without  regard  to 
heredity  or  circumstance.  In  presenting 
Friihlings  Erwachen,  Dr.  Frederic  H. 
Robinson,  editor  of  the  Medical  Review 
of  Reviews,  said : 

"The  tragedy  and  danger  of  the  ado- 
lescent period  has  been  little  understood 
in  the  past.  In  presenting  Wedekind's 
great  masterpiece,  The  Awakening  of 
Spring,  the  committee  of  the  Medical 
Review  of  Reviews  feel  that  another 
step  has  been  taken  which  will  encour- 
age the  full  and  free  discussion  of  a 
burning  problem  which  convention  has 
clouded  and  hypocrisy  obscured." 

A  CITY  PLAYGROUND  IN  THE 

MOUNTAINS 

TO  provide  at  minimum  cost  a  place 
where  wholesome  outdoor  activities 
may  be  enjoyed,  where  boys,  girls,  adults 
— in  fact,  the  whole  family — may  spend 
an  outing  in  the  high  mountains,  was 
the  subject  with  which  Los  Angeles,  six 
years  ago,  established  its  playground 
summer  camp.  This  is  a  municipal  rec- 
reation center  transferred  to  a  spot 
where  opportunities  are  ideal,  a  demo- 
cratic institution  where  the  crowded,  un- 
healthy city  life  gives  way  to  one  of 
pleasure  and  contentment  in  intimate 
contact  with  nature  in  her  most  serene 
mood.     For,  this  city  playground  away 


OFF  FOR  A    HIKE 

from  the  city,  looks  out  over  deep  ra- 
vines and  beautiful  streams,  over  boul- 
ders and  giant  pines,  flowered  meadows 
and  distant  hills. 

The  camp  is  not  for  the  poor  alone. 
It  stands  on  a  plane  with  the  public 
sthool;  its  popularity  is  that  of  the  city 
park;  and  the  question  for  the  coming 
seventh  summer  of  its  administration  is 


how  to  provide  enough  accommodation 
for  all  applicants.  The  Playground 
Commission  has  made  a  special  point  of 
keeping  down  charges  so  that  citizens 
may  enjoy  the  outing  at  a  minimum  cost. 
The  mountain  recreation  center  is  too 
far  removed  from  the  city  to  encourage 
many  day  trips.  The  majority  of  its 
visitors  stay  for  two  weeks  at  a  time. 
Their  payments  cover  all  salaries,  food 
and  transportation.  The  group '  of 
campers  is  looked  upon  as  one  big  fam- 
ily, each  member  of  which  has  a  daily 
service  to  render  for  the  good  of  the 
community.  This  work  is  so  arranged 
that  the  dwellers  of  each  cabin  take 
turns  in  rotation,  and  none  is  excused. 
Thus  the  cost  to  the  individual  is  re- 
duced. 

C.  B.  Raitt,  superintendent  of  the 
Playground  Commission  of  Los  Angeles, 
recommends  that  such  a  summer  camp, 
if  planned  by  other  cities,  should  be  from 
thirty  to  seventy-five  miles  from  the  city, 
giving,  if  possible,  an  entire  climatic 
change,  preferably  in  the  mountains. 
Cabins  should  be  simply  constructed, 
rustic  in  appearance,  well  ventilated, 
equipped  with  good  beds,  and,  of  course, 
not  congested.  An  open-air  dining- 
room  with  cemented  floor  is  all  that  is 
needed  for  living  quarters,  in  addition  to 
a  sanitary  kitchen.  In  a  large  camp  it 
is,  of  course,  necessary  to  see  to  it  that 
the  sewage  is  properly  handled  so  as  not 
to  pollute  the  stream,  that  modern  flush 


SOME    OF    THE    FORTY-SIX    CABINS    RUNNING    UP    THE    HILLSIDE 

Photograph  by  the   United  States  Forestry  Department  at  a  time  when  the  municipal  camp  was  occupied  by  a  group  of  girls 
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A    TALE     OF    TWO 
FAMILIES 


Among 
436  descendants  of  Martin 
and  his  normal  wife 

then?  were 
mental  defectives  and 
criminals  but 
MANY    distinguished  citizens 


THE   WILD  OATS 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  Martin  Kallikak, 
an  American  soldier,  used  to 
replenish  his  fighting  spirit  at 
a  tavern  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in 
company  with  other  militiamen. 
One  day  he  met  a  feebleminded 
girl  there.  They  had  a  son. 
The  son  also  was  feebleminded. 
He,  in  turn,  had  many  feeble- 
minded children  and  since  then 
this  bad  stock  has  been  helping 
to  fill  almshouses,  prisons  and 
custodial  asylums  with  degen- 
erates. See  the  percentage  of 
mental  defectives  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner. 


THE    NORMAL    MARRIAGE 

But  those  were  the  soldier's 
days  of  wild  oats.  After  the 
war  he  married  a  good  and  in- 
telligent woman  and  settled 
down.  Their  union  was  blessed 
with  a  fine  progeny.  Among 
the  .  descendants  were  clergy- 
men, artists,  professional  peo- 
ple— but  not  a  mental  defective 
or  a  criminal.  One  of  the  de- 
scendants of  this  normal  mar- 
riage is  now  with  an  American 
ambulance  corps  in  France.  He 
has  recently  been  decorated  for 
conspicuous  bravery.  See  the 
chance  he  had  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner. 


toilets,  lavatories,  shower-baths  and  tub- 
baths  are  provided.  A  cemented  swim- 
ming pool  is  a  great  attraction. 

An  executive  is  required  who  should 
be  an  enthusiast  and  a  person  with  an 
understanding  of  human  nature.  "The 
success  of  a  camp,"  says  Mr.  Raitt, 
"rests  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  director  in  charge."  Los  Angeles 
provides  this  leader  with  a  corps  of 
specialized  assistants,  responsible  for 
commissary,  finances,  clinic,  store,  ath- 
letics and  hikes,  entertainments,  and 
care  of  grounds  and  equipment.  It  is 
these  who  organize  the  services  rendered 
by  the  campers  themselves. 

Of  the  success  of  the  camp,  Los  An- 
geles citizens  speak  with  enthusiasm.  In 
the  gathering  around  the  campfire  of 
hundreds  of  people  from  all  walks  of 
life,  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  with  no 
interest  in  common  except  that  of  their 
citizenship,  the  seed  of  a  community 
spirit  is  sown  which,  transplanted  from 
the  ideal  conditions  of  this  nursery  gar- 
den into  the  everyday  conditions  of  the 
city  itself  has  every  hope  of  healthful 
growth.  "More  civic  pride  is  developed 
around  the  campfire  in  five  minutes," 
says  Mr.  Raitt,  "than  in  the  city  in  one 
year.  Many  friendships  of  a  lasting 
nature  are  formed,  and  these  evenings 
are  lived  over  and  over  again  around  the 
hearth  in  the  home." 


WHEN     THE     KALLIKAKS 
MOVED  TO   HARRISBURG 

WHEN  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture of  1915  declared,  in  effect, 
that  it  could  not  find  a  single  dollar  out 
of  the  $70,000,000  revenue  with  which 
the  state  would  be  blessed  in  the  follow- 
ing two  years,  to  devote  to  the  comple- 
tion, opening  and  maintenance  of  the 
state  village  for  feebleminded  women 
established  two  years  before,  some  thou- 
sands of  forward-looking  men  and 
women  were  suddenly  awakened  to  a 
realization  that  educational  work  on  the 
subject  was  imperatively  needed  in  their 
state.  Accordingly,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Public  Charities  Association 
of  Pennsylvania,  an  exhibit  on  feeble- 
mindedness was  prepared,  setting  forth 
crisply,  graphically  and  concretely  the 
facts  of  the  problem. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  first 
shown,  a  plan  of  extensive  cooperation 
was  worked  out,  which  has  since  been 
followed  in  more  than  a  score  of  com- 
munities in  Pennsylvania.  Business  men 
were  appealed  to  for  aid  in  meeting  the 
practical  problems.  One  gave  the  use 
of  a  store  building  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  business  center;  another  donated 
lumber  for  the  construction  of  booths ; 
a  third  contributed  the  services  of  car- 
penters ;  a  department  store  gave  the  use 
of   tables   and   chairs;   another   provided 


the  decorations  and  the  service  of  expert 
decorators. 

Forty  organizations  of  philanthropic 
and  civic  character — led  by  women's 
clubs — volunteered  to  provide  guides 
and  attendants  for  directing  and  assist- 
ing the  visitors.  The  booths,  each  of 
which  told  one  chapter  of  the  story, 
were  parceled  out  to  the  care  of  these 
organizations,  so  that  before  the  two 
weeks  were  over  more  than  300  men 
and  women,  active  and  prominent  in 
social  and  civic  affairs  in  the  city,  had 
devoted  time  to  telling  uninformed  visit- 
ors of  the  importance  of  the  problem  and 
to  making  certain  that  no  vital  point  in 
the  story  was  missed. 

Newspapers  were  brought  into  the 
campaign  and  publicitv  was  unprece- 
dented. More  than  100,000  adult  citi- 
zens visited  the  exhibit  during  the  110 
hours  the  rooms  were  open  for  inspec- 
tion. A  nucleus  of  sentiment  was  cre- 
ated that  immediately  put  the  problem 
of  the  mental  defective  to  the  very  fore* 
front  of  the  public  mind  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  asso- 
ciation set  about  extending  the  campaign 
throughout  the  state.  A  plan  identical 
with  the  Philadelphia  scheme  of  cooper- 
ation was  set  in  motion.  Local  commit- 
tees were  organized  by  correspondence ; 
the   expense   of    transportation    and    ar- 
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rangement  was  met  by  these  committees 
through  the  same  sort  of  appeal  to  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  that  had  proved  so 
fruitful  in  Philadelphia;  expert  instruc- 
tion for  the  guides  was  given  by  cor- 
respondence and  personal  visits;  scores 
of  organizations  in  every  community  got 
back  of  the  enterprise  with  enthusiasm. 

For  a  year  the  trail  was  followed  al- 
most without  interruption,  and  with 
singularly  uniform  success  in  every  part 
of  the  state.  Whether  in  store  build- 
ings, dance  halls,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings, 
courthouse  or  private  homes,  the  exhibit 
brought  its  message  and  focused  atten- 
tion upon  a  program  of  control.  More 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  had 
visited  the  exhibit  before  it  was  taken  to 
Harrisburg,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature. 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
knows  now  the  need  for  the  village  for 
feebleminded  women ;  it  knows  that  pub- 
lic sentiment  will  justify  appropriations 
to  that  end ;  and  it  may  even  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  public  opinion  will  not  long  tol- 
erate neglect  of  so  fundamental  a  project. 

NEW    YORK'S    NEW    CITIZEN 
POLICE 

WITH  the  approach  and  convening 
of  what  the  metropolitan  press 
has  for  weeks  been  describing  as  a  "war 
session"  of  Congress,  cities  and  towns 
near  New  York  have  been  actively  seek- 
ing information  about  the  Home  Defense 
League  in  that  city,  and  have  been  pre- 
paring to  launch  similar  organizations 
of  their  own  citizens.  This  league  was 
formed  some  time  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war  to  act  as  a  reserve  to 
the  police  force  and  today  has  an  en- 
rollment of  over  20,000  men. 

It  exists  to  do  in  emergencies  what- 
ever the  regular  police  force  does.  Its 
members  will,  if  called  upon  by  the  com- 
missioner of  police,  undertake  to  preserve 
the  peace,  prevent  crime  and  enforce 
laws  relating  to  the  police,  health  and 
tenement  house  departments  and  to  crim- 
inal procedure.  They  could  be  asked 
to  preserve  fire  lines  and  to  do  other 
service  in  the  event  of  great  fires.  It  is 
expected  that  their  chief  opportunity  will 
come  at  night,  when  most  of  them  are 
best  able  to  give  time. 

The  league  is  also  organized  for  so- 
cial and  civic  duties  not  customarily  done 
by  the  police.  Already  it  has  been  called 
upon  in  three  emergencies.  Once  it  was 
asked  for  volunteers  to  help  get  recruits 
for  the  Red  Cross,  once  to  aid  in  local 
efforts  to  reduce  street  accidents,  and 
during  the  epidemic  of  infantile  paraly- 
sis last  summer  to  help  in  the  sanitary 
patrol  of  the  city,  block  by  block. 

A  motor-boat  division  for  water  patrol 
has  been  created  and  thirty  boats  offered 
for  use.  Five  hundred  motor  cars  have 
been  enrolled,  and  three  cavalry  squads 
formed  of  seventv  horsemen  each.  Be- 
tween 10,000  and   11,000  of  the  mem- 


PROTEST    BY    CLEVE- 
LAND SETTLEMENTS 

rrr  HEREAS  the  Board  of  Edu- 
rr  cation  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land has  seen  fit  [the  Survey,  March 
24]  to  introduce  military  training  into 
the  public  high  schools  of  this  city, 
and 

Whereas  it  has  formally  branded 
as  immoral  or  cowardly  the  sincere 
opinions  and  activities  of  "peace  so- 
cieties and  others,"  and 

Whereas  it  has  declared  that  "our 
children  must  be  taught  .  .  .  that 
wrong  .  .  .  must  be  FOUGHT  and 
must  come  to  know  the  utter  silliness 
of  declining  war  if  war  be  necessary  to 
overcome  evil  and  hold  up  high  prin- 
ciples and  ideals,"  and 

Whereas  it  has  arranged  for  meet- 
ings in  school  buildings  during  or 
after  school  hours  at  which  these 
opinions  of  the  members  of  the  board 
are  to  be  presented  to  the  children  or 
to  their  parents,  with  the  provision 
that  "there  must  be  no  debate  or 
questions  at  any  meeting" 

Be  it  resolved,  therefore,  that  we, 
the  members  of  the  Cleveland  Settle- 
ment Union,  residents  and  workers  in 
the  settlements  of  Cleveland,  know- 
ing intimately  in  our  daily  lives  and 
work  the  industrial  classes  of  Cleve- 
land and  their  children,  do  hereby 
register  our  protest  against  the  sub- 
tle inculcation  of  militaristic  ideals 
through  military  training  of  imma- 
ture, impressionable  lads  of  high 
school  age;  that  we  heartily  dis- 
approve of  the  attempt  to  force  upon 
the  schools  a  point  of  view  in  matters 
of  present  and  future  public  policy  and 
a  theory  of  international  relations  to 
which  three  of  the  seven  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  itself  could 
not  entirely  subscribe,  and  that  we 
express  our  horror  at  the  character- 
istic militarist  determination  to  crush 
free  speech  by  using  the  school 
buildings  and  the  resources  provided 
by  public  taxes  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a  theory  of  patriotic  pub- 
lic policy,  with  the  un-American 
provision  that  no  debate,  question  or 
difference  of  opinion  may  be  per- 
mitted as  to  what  truly  constitutes 
national  honor,  international  mor- 
ality and  democratic  ideals. 


bers  would,  it  is  expected,  actually  re- 
spond to  a  call  for  service. 

Members  of  the  league  receive  in- 
struction in  elementary  military  drill 
and  in  the  duties  of  police  officers.  They 
are  organized  by  precincts  and  each  local 
organization  meets  periodically  for  drill 
and  exercise.  The  drill  is  conducted  in 
armories,  public  halls,  schoolhouses  and 
similar  places. 

The  services  of  the  league  can  be  giv- 
en only  when  officially  called  for  by  the 
head  of  the  police  department. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  secretary 
to  the  police  commissioner  declares  that 
the  league  "is  not  armed,  it  is  not  a 
military  body,  and  it  is  not  related  to  the 
Plattsburg  training  camp."  The  fact 
that  it  is  not  armed,  however,  does  not 
mean,  says  the  statement,  "that  the  mem- 
bers cannot  shoot  or  ride.     A  great  ma- 


jority of  the  members  are  in  it  because 
of  the  opportunity  offered  for  service  to 
the  city  and  because  they  feel  they  could 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves  should 
they  be  called  to  render  such  service." 

Many  members  are  declared  to  have 
had  experience  in  the  army  or  navy,  mili- 
tia or  naval  reserve,  as  woodsmen  on  the 
plains,  as  railroad  men  and  as  baseball 
and  football  players.  The  membership 
is  declared  to  be  made  up  of  "day  labor- 
ers and  men  of  means,  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  actors  and  writers,  men 
earning  $4  a  day  and  men  whose  income 
is  big  enough  to  support  both  town  and 
country  homes." 

Recruiting  and  preparations  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  special  staff  attached  to  police 
headquarters.  At  the  head  of  this  is 
Alexander  M.  White,  of  the  banking 
firm  of  White,  Weld  and  Co.,  recently 
appointed  aide  to  the  commissioner. 

JUVENILE  CRIME  THE  NEME- 
SIS OF  HATE 

"'  I  ^HE  excessive  excitement  of  the 
J_  childish  imagination  by  the  events 
of  the  war,  especially  as  they  are  de- 
picted in  trashy  literature,  is  one  of  the 
brutalizing  influences  acting  on  our 
young  people  in  war  time.  To  inoculate 
the  children  with  hate  would  breed  lust 
for  revenge,  and  could  only  bear  evil 
fruit." 

Thus  writes  Albert  Hellwig,  a  Ger- 
man police  court  judge,  in  a  book  which 
he  has  recently  published,  Der  Krieg 
und  die  Kriminalitaet  der  Jugendlichen, 
reviewing  the  criminality  of  German 
children  between  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  the  end  of  June,   1916. 

The  material  for  his  study  is  com- 
posed of  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  police  authorities  in  several  hundred 
towns  and  cities,  from  reports  of  insti- 
tutions and  societies,  and  from  news- 
paper clippings.     His  general  conclusion 

HE  AD  WORKER  — HOSPITAL 

SOCIAL    SERVICE 

DEPARTMENT 

Competent  headworker  wanted  for 
social  service  department  in  a  large 
New  York  hospital ;  organization  in- 
cludes twelve  paid  workers,  under- 
graduate pupil  nurses,  district  phy- 
sicians, volunteer  Auxiliary.  Apply 
to  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater,  1  E.  100th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

FOR  RENT  OR  SALE 

Staten  Island 

Small  farm,  near  New  Dorp.  Situated  on 
high  land  in  centre  of  island.  14  acres,  3- 
story  stone  house,  completely  furnished,  12 
rooms,  2  baths,  3  toilets,  veranda  enclosed 
with  glass.  Annex  adjoining  containing  1 
large  room.    Telephone. 

Good  barn,  with  cement  cellar  and  gar- 
dener's living  quarters  above.  City  water  in 
house  and  barn.  Good  kitchen  garden.  Fine 
orchard,  yielding  plentifully.  10  minutes 
from  trolley.  Has  been  occupied  for  the  past 
2  years  as  a  Home  for  Girls.  For  further 
information,  apply  to 

MRS.   P.   MALI,   8  Fifth   Avenue. 
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is  not  given  statistically,  but  he  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  increase  in  youthful 
delinquency,  and  especially  in  acts  of 
violence,  has  been  considerable.  "From 
all  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  crime 
among  the  young  diminished  in  some 
places  during  the  first  months  of  the 
war.  But  afterward  the  increase  was 
all  the  greater — at  least  in  the  larger 
cities  and  as  regards  crimes  tried  be- 
fore a  judge  and  jury." 

This  change  is  easily  accounted  for  if 
we  remember  that  during  the  first 
months  of  the  war  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  youths  under  eighteen  entered 
the  army  as  volunteers  or  were  drafted 
into  other  public  service,  whereas  the 
new  factors  making  for  lawlessness 
worked  with  cumulative  effectiveness. 
Dr.  Hellwig  explains  the  increase  in 
crimes  of  violence  by  the  change  in  eco- 
nomic conditions — poverty  at  first  and 
high  wages  afterward ;  and  further  by 
slackening  school  attendance  and  home 
control,  "trashy  war  books  and  films," 
amnesty  of  juvenile  criminals  granted  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  war,  reduction  of 
the  police  force  through  mobilization. 

But  that  these  causes,  important 
though  they  may  seem,  are  not  the  pri- 
mary ones  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing order  of  the  Prussian  government 
dated  January  15,  1916:  "The  desire 
has  been  expressed  recently  that  the 
teachers  in  our  schools  should  combat 
by  suitable  instruction  the  spread  and 
deepening  of  national  hate  and  pave  the 
way  for  the  future  reconciliation  of  civil- 
ized nations.  Such  endeavors  should 
not,  however,  provide  opportunities  for 
the  spread  of  a  cosmopolitan  propaganda 
and  idle  talk  of  peace." 

This  change  of  heart,  it  would  seem, 
is  coming  rather  late  in  the  day.  In 
Berlin,  in  1915,  there  were  twice  as 
many  crimes  by  children  as  in  1914.  In 
Munich,  the  number  of  young  delin- 
quents for  the  first  three  months  of  1915 
equaled  the  total  for  1914.  Frankfort 
reported  a  decrease  of  55  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  minor  offenses — possibly 
because  prosecution  had  slackened — with 
an  increase  in  serious  crime  by  40  per 
cent. 

It  would  be  easy  to  minimize  the  ap- 
parent lesson  of  these  figures  by  pointing 
out  that  crimes  of  violence,  both  in  the 
adult  and  in  the  juvenile  population  of 
Germany,  have  been  on  the  increase  for 
some  time.  Professor  von  Liszt,  of  Ber- 
lin University,  in  a  lecture  last  year 
stated  that  the  number  of  young  people 
sentenced  for  offences  and  crimes  in 
Prussia  had  increased  from  30,719  in 
1882  to  54,949  in  1912,  and  was  still 
rising  year  by  year.  But  such  statistics 
are  of  no  value  unless  we  know  what 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  law 
and  in  the  practice  of  police  courts.  As 
was  mentioned  in  the  Survey  for 
March  17,  social  workers  in  Germany 
are  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  seri- 


Standards  of  Service 


In  rural  communities  clusters 
of  mail  delivery  boxes  at  the 
crossroads  evidence  Uncle 
Sam's  postal  service.  Here  the 
neighbors  trudge  from  their 
homes — perhaps  a  few  yards, 
perhaps  a  quarter  mile  or  so — 
for  their  mail. 

Comprehensive  as  is  the 
government  postal  system,  still 
the  service  rendered  by  its  mail 
carriers  is  necessarily  restricted, 
as  the  country  dweller  knows. 

Long  before  rural  delivery 
was  established  the  Bell  System 
began  to  link  up  the  farmhouse 
with  the  neighboring  towns  and 


villages.  One-fourth  of  the 
10,000,000  telephones  in  the 
Bell  System  are  rural.  They 
reach  more  places  than  there 
are  post  offices.  Along  the 
highways  and  private  lanes  the 
telephone  poles  lead  straight  up 
to  the  farmer's  door. 

He  need  not  stir  from  the 
cheerful  hearth  ablaze  in  winter, 
nor  grope  along  dark  roads  at 
night  for  friendly  news  or  aid 
in  time  of  trouble.  Right  in  the 
heart  of  his  home  is  his  tele- 
phone. It  is  the  American 
farmer's  key  to  the  outside 
world,  and  in  no  other  country 
is  it  found. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


The  L.  E.  B.  Binder  Clip 

will  instantly  make  a 

book    of    any    papers 

WITH   TITLE   ON   ITS   BACK 

You  can  instantly  remove  any  paper 

therefrom  or  add  any  paper  thereto. 

With    it    letter    files    are    kept    on 

shelves  just  the  same  as  books.     After 

the  Binder  Clip  is  applied,  the  arms 

'»■       .'       may  be  reversed  and  snapped  against 

.;.':)       the   documents   or   papers,   and   thus 

kept  out  of  the  way. 
' '    :  Money  back   if  not  suited 

AT  ALL   8TAT10NER8 
CUSHMAN  &  DENISON  MFG.  CO. 
240  West  23rd  St.  Dept.  9,  New  York  City 


THE  GROWTH  OF  A  CREED 

An  anti-theistic  pamphlet 

By  Elizabeth  Patten,  Englewood,  Colorado 

Price,  prepaid,  5c. 


A  Red  Cross  Training  Course  for  Emergency 
Social  Service — to  prepare  volunteer  workers  for 
civilian  relief  in  war.  Begins  April  11.  Send 
at  once  for  announcements  to  Porter  R.  Lee, 
105  East  22  street,  New  York  city. 
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Authoritative  Books 
on  Finance  and 
I  Economics 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff  Question.  | 

By    Frank    W.    Taussig,    Henry    Lee  | 

Professor    of    Economics    in    Harvard  = 

University.  1 

374  pages,  with  charts.     $2.00  | 

An    especially    full    and    careful    con-  | 

sideration    of    tariff    theory    and    his-  | 

tory    in   the    United    States. 

£         The  Financial  History  of  Boston.    By  | 

Charles   P.   Huse,   Ph.D.,   of   Boston  = 

University.  I 

395  pages,  with  tables.     $2.00  | 

A    study    of    eighty-seven    years'    de-  I 

velopment  in  municipal  finance.  Tabu-  = 

lar  material  permits  close  comparative  = 

examination   from   year  to  year.  | 

|         Railroad   Reorganization.     By   Stuart         \ 
Daggett,    Ph.D.,    of    the    University         | 

=  of    California.       Second    Impression.  - 

404   pages,   with   charts.     $2.00 
Considers    forty-two    reorganization 

|  plans. 

|  Corporate  Promotions  and  Reorganiza- 
tions. By  Arthur  S.  Dewing,  Ph.D., 
lately  of  Yale  University.  Second 
Impression.  615  pages,  with  tables 
and    charts.  $2.50 

|  Although   largely   a   study   in   finance, 

|  this    book    treats    many    economic    and  _ 

legal   aspects  of  the  "trust  problem."         = 

At  All  Dealers 

Harvard  University  Press 

|        13  Randall  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.         | 
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Ditson  Community 
Chorus    Collection 


BOOK  I. 


*HE    movement    for    Community    Singing   is 

'    Whit- 


I     fast   spreading   over   the    land,    and 

man's    prophetic    word,    "I    hear    America 
singing,"  is  being  realized. 

Have  you  organized  to  meet  the  new  demand? 
Bring  old  and  young  together  to  sing  the 
songs  of  common  appeal — the  songs  of  the 
people,  sung  by  the  people. 
These  songs  have  been  printed  in  keys  that 
bring  the  melody  within  the  compass  of  un- 
trained voices.  The  average  voice  can  sing 
them. 

Music  is  the  common  heritage  of  man.  Give 
every  one  in  your  community  a  chance  to  sing. 
If  you  want  the  name  of  your  organization 
printed  on  each  copy  and  so  give  it  the  local 
stamp,  we  will  do  so  without  charge  on  all 
orders  of  one  hundred  or  more  copies.  Don't 
skimp  your  first   order. 

Price,  20  cents  postpaid.     $10.00  pet  hundred,  carriage  extra. 

OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY 

ROOM  812,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Classified  Advertisements 

SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGE:  The  Department  for  Social 
Workers  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of 
Occupations  registers  men  and  women  for 
positions  in  social  and  civic  work,  the 
qualifications  for  registration  being  a  de- 
gree from  an  accredited  college,  a  year's 
course  in  a  professional  school  training  for 
social  or  civic  work,  or  experience  which 
has  given  at  least  equivalent  preparation. 
Needs  of  organizations  seeking  workers 
are  given  careful  and  prompt  attention. 
EMELYN  PECK,  Manager,  130  East  22d 
St.,  New  York  City. 


ousness  of  the  increase  in  juvenile  crime 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  give 
their  attention  to  special  measures  for 
mitigating  the  influences  which  make 
for  it.  It  was  largely  due  to  their  urgent 
protest  against  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
of  hate  through  the  schools  that  the 
Prussian  ministerium  was  moved  to  issue 
the  decree  quoted  above. 

If  anyone  would  like  to  know  why 
war  should  have  this  effect  in  Germany 
to  so  much  greater  an  extent  than  in 
the  allied  countries  he  will  find  the  ex- 
planation in  abundance  in  a  typical  file 
of  newspapers.  At  all  times  the  bitter- 
ness of  German  partisan  literature,  of 
internal  as  well  as  external  polemics, 
even  of  caricature,  has  been  unequaled. 
During  the  war  the  seed  of  hatred  has 
been  sown  even  more  broadcast  on  an 
even  more  responsive  soil,  and  an  un- 
expected and  unwelcome  crop  was  the 
result. 

VINDICATION    FOR    A    CIVIC 
REFORMER 

THE  Intermediate  Court  of  Kana- 
wha county,  West  Virginia,  has  dis- 
missed the  indictments  brought  in 
March,  1915,  against  A.  Leo  Weil.  The 
case  attracted  widespread  attention  at 
the  outset  because  of  Mr.  Weil's  civic 
record  in  Pittsburgh,  where  as  president 
of  the  Voters'  League  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  running  down  graft  in  the  old 
Pittsburgh  councils,  leading  to  whole- 
sale confessions,  indictments  and  prison 
sentences  for  men  prominent  both  in 
municipal  politics  and  in  local  banks. 
Political  influence  or  wealth  were  no 
protection  against  his  rigorous  prosecu- 
tions. 

In  the  West  Virginia  case  Mr.  Weil, 
who  had  been  acting  as  counsel  for 
the  Manufacturers'  Light  and  Heat 
Company,  was  taken  off  the  train  at 
midnight,  and  the  original  sensational 
report  of  the  arrest  said  that  he  was 
"charged  with  an  attempt  to  bribe  two 
of  the  public  service  commissioners  of 
West  Virginia."  The  actual-  charge 
was  that  he  authorized  a  statement  to 
these  commissioners  that  if  they  were 
called  as  witnesses  in  a  suit  pending  in 
the  United  States  District  Court,  and 
would  testify  to  the  truth  as  to  the  al- 
leged interference  by  the  governor  with 
the  commission  in  its  consideration  of 
the  case  of  his  client,  other  positions 
would  be  obtained  for  them  if  the  gov- 
ernor removed  them. 

Mr.  Weil  emphatically  denied  that  he 
authorized  these  proposals,  much  less 
an  offer  of  bribery.  But  for  two  years 
he  has  been  fighting  for  his  liberty  and 
to  clear  his  name  in  a  situation  in  which 
a  person  with  less  means,  less  knowledge 
of  the  law  and  of  detective  methods, 
would  have  been  not  only  railroaded 
to  jail  overnight,  but  under  an  anti- 
quated  West   Virginia   law   kept   there 
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I  hygiene! 

IN 

[    MEXICO  | 

ALBERT  J.  PANI 

A  Study  of  Sanitary  and 
Educational    Problems 

|        12°.     $1.50  net.     (By  Mail  $1.60)  | 

An    investigation    by    the    Ex-  1 

1        Director  General  of  Public  Works  i 

|        in  the  City  of  Mexico  by  the  ex-  | 

|        press  order  of  Carranza.   M.  Pani  | 

|        says :  "The  purpose  of  this  book  is  | 

|        to  expose  one  of  the  least  known,  | 

|        most  nefarious,  and  shameful  in-  | 

1        heritances   of   the   past,   in   order  1 

|        that  it  may  be  uprooted  with  the  | 

|        most    intense    energy    of     which  1 

|        Government   and   society   in   gen-  I 
|        eral  is  capable." 

At  all  Booksellers 

I  G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS  I 


1  NEW  YORK 

2  West  45th  St. 
Just  west  of  5th  Ave. 


LONDON 

24  Bedford  St. 

STRAND 
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Have  You  This  Book? 

The  Word  of  theTruth 

The  Divine  Directions  how  to  make 
life  happy  here,  and  joyful  forever. 
The  final  answer  to  every  question 
about  Life  and  Destiny. 

A  simple  arrangement,  in  immedi- 
ately intelligible  order,  of  the  whole 
Will  of  God  as  declared  in  the  New 
Testament;  a  concise  statement  of 
the  whole  Truth;  the  requirements 
of  Faith;  the  way  of  Salvation;  the 
conditions  of  Peace; — all  presented 
in  the  easy,  obvious  original  sense. 

Ample     notes.      Every-day     English 
No    denominational   bias.     No   "new 
religion."     Not    any    one's    opinion, 
but,  What  God  has  said. 
A    Popular    Hand-book    of    Vital    Truth 

Send  a  One  Dollar  bill  with  your  address  to 

The  Truth  Publishing  Foundation  -  -  Eufaula,  Ala. 

Today  ? 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


A  WOMAN,  formerly  executive  head  of 
an  organization,  lecturer  of  ability,  unusual 
experience  (including  work  for  and  with 
boys),  is  available  for  Civic,  Social  Service 
or  Philanthropic  position.  Address  2489 
Survey. 

CAMP  DIRECTOR,  also  expert  physical 
training  instructor,  seeks  position  where 
executive  ability  and  knowledge  are  es- 
sential.    Address  2490,   Survey. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED,  in  small  social  settlement, 
New  York  City,  resident  who  will  give 
part  time  service  in  return  for  board.  Pos- 
sibility of  her  being  retained  as  summer 
worker  with  salary.    Address  2491  Survey. 
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pending  trial,  so  as  to  seriously  handi- 
cap him  in  fighting  the  forces  arrayed 
against  him.  At  one  end  was  a  political 
group  which  drew  its  strength  from  the 
feudal  mountain  counties  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  revenge  is  an  active  polit- 
ical motive  and  the  ruthless  use  of  courts 
and  state  departments  for  political  ends 
is  but  a  projection  on  a  state  scale  of 
the  bad  blood  and  shooting  by  which 
some  men  get  their  way  in  the  back 
country.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
were  detectives  identified  with  some  of 
the  most  glaring  examples  of  partnership 
between  the  police  and  the  under- 
world in  the  middle  West.  The  com- 
bination met  its  match  in  the  civic  re- 
former-attorney; but  about  two  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life  have  been  absorbed 
in  fighting  the  case. 

Late  in  February,  T.  C.  Townsend, 
former  prosecuting  attorney,  who  orig- 
inally brought  the  charges,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Intermediate  Court  of  Kana- 
wha county  and  stated  that  investigation 
and  recent  developments  had  satisfied 
him  "that  there  was  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  justify  the  state  in  bringing 
Mr.  Weil  to  trial" ;  while  his  successor, 
the  present  prosecuting  attorney,  fol- 
lowed with  the  statement  that  "no  of- 
fense in  fact  had  been  committed.  That 
if  trial  and  conviction  were  to  be  based 
alone  upon  statements  of  such  witnesses 
as  one  Guy  Biddinger,  upon  whose  evi- 
dence the  state's  case  was  predicated,  and 
who  is  now  under  numerous  indictments 
in  the  state  of  Illinois,  Kanawha  county 
for  the  next  four  years  would  have  a 
minimum  of  criminal  court  work." 

THE  LURE  OF  THE  NORTH 
FOR  NEGROES 

PHILADELPHIA'S  Negro  popula- 
tion, some  150,000  for  the  city  and 
its  environs  by  the  last  census,  is  growing 
at  a  pace  and  in  a  way  that  is  little 
short  of  a  folk  migration. 

High  wages  have  drawn  to  the  city 
practically  every  Negro  from  one  town 
in  North  Carolina;  whole  church  con- 
gregations, headed  by  their  pastors,  from 
Virginia;  a  special  train,  with  two  en- 
gines, from  southwestern  Georgia.  Of 
12,000  men  brought  up  since  July  1, 
1916,  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  for 
work  on  its  lines,  only  2,500  are  still 
with  the  company.  The  others  are  be- 
lieved to  have  drifted  to  Philadelphia 
and  other  large  cities. 

To  help  adjust  these  immigrants  to 
their  new  city  environment,  a  commit- 
tee has  been  appointed  as  a  result  of  a 
conference  on  migration  called  by  the 
Philadelphia  Round  Table  Conference 
for  Work  Among  Colored  People,  at- 
tended by  some  150  social  workers,  both 
colored  and  white.  John  Ihlder,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Association,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  John 
T.  Emlen,  of  the  Armstrong  Association, 


Lingerie 
and  Corsets 


■   at 


Reg.  Trade  Mark  = 


Fine  Lingerie  of  foreign  and  domestic  manufac- 
ture for  Spring  and  Summer  wear  is  now  on 
display  at  McCutcheon's  in  very  full  assort- 
ment. Included  in  the  collection  are  some 
very  attractive  goods  of  Philippine  make  which 
are  worthy  of  inspection. 

Gowns,  $2.95,  3.25,  3.75,  4.85. 

French   Chemises,   95c,    #1.35,    1.50, 

i-75- 

Envelope   Chemises,    with    Ribbon 

Straps,  $1.75. 

Drawers,    hand  -  embroidered,    $1.00, 
1.75,  2.00. 

Corsets,  new  and-  distinctive  Spring  models  in 
both  Gossard  lace-in-front  and  Felicita  back- 
lace.  Made  in  the  new  fabrics — fine  Batistes, 
Broches  and  Silk  Brocades,  both  Flesh  and 
White. 

Brassieres — A  variety  of  handsome  Cluny  and 
Filet  Laces  combined  with  fine  Linen,  Silk  and 
Nets  from  #1.25  to  13.50.  Also  a  complete  line 
of  plain  Bust  Supporters,  50c  to  $4.50. 

Orders  by  Mail  Given  Special  Attention 

James  McCutcheon    &   Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,   34th   &  33d  Streets,   N.  Y. 


MONROE,  LOUISIANA,  wants  a 
trained  Probation  Officer  immediately. 
State  qualifications  and  salary  expected. 
JUVENILE  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

FOR  SALE  OR  FOR  RENT 


RESIDENCE  of  Mrs.  K.  M.  Stuart, 
Janesville,  Wisconsin.  21  rooms.  V\ 
acre,  trees  and  shrubs.  Elevation  120 
feet  above  center  of  city.  Suitable  for 
orphanage.  Picture  of  home  and  par- 
ticulars sent  upon  application.  Address, 
2492,  Survey. 


DAY  NURSERY  CONFERENCE  — 
Thursday,  April  12 — Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. Morning  session,  10:30  a.  m.-12:30 
p.  m.;  addresses  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Baker,  Mrs. 
Arthur  M.  Dodge,  Mr.  Abraham  Oseroff 
and  other  prominent  authorities.  After- 
noon session,  2  p.  m.;  two  Round  Tables: 
(1)  Problems  concerning  governing  bodies 
of  day  nurseries ;  (2)  Problems  concern- 
ing  superintendents   and   workers. 


BULLETINS: 


"  Five-Cent  Meals,"  10c;  "hood 
Values."  I  Oc;  "  Free-Hand  Cook- 
ing." 10c;  "The  Up-To-Date  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ap- 
pliances," 15c;  "The  Profession  of  Home-Making, 
Home  Study,  Domestic  Science  Courses.  100  pp.  free, 
American  School  of  Home  Economics.  S19  We»t  69th  St.Cbicaio 
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INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


The  Survey  accepts  only  the  advertisements  of  reliable  banking  firms,  brokers, 
trust  companies,  savings  banks  and  other  financial  institutions. 


Corn  Belt  Farm  Loans 

offered  and  recommended  by  The  Merchants  Loan 
and  Trust  Company — the  Oldest  Bank  in  Chicago. 

These  loans  are  all  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
improved  farms  of  established  value  in  the  Corn  Belt  —  the 
safest  farm  loan  section  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
made  only  after  thorough  and  exhaustive  personal  inves- 
tigation and  never  for  more  than  one -half  the  value  of 
the  land  alone. 

No  investor  purchasing  these  mortgages  has  ever  failed 
to  receive  principal  and  interest  when  due. 

These  loans  are   sold  to  net  from  4^%   to  5°fo. 

A  detailed  list  and  description  of  loans  aggregating 
any  amount  you  state,  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Our  service  includes  the  examination  and 
approval  of  title  by  the  Bank's  own  attorneys,  an 
inspection  of  the  property  by  our  own  salaried  exam- 
iner, the  certification  that  all  taxes  are  paid  as  they 
mature,  the  collection  and  remittance  of  interest  and 
principal,  and  the  facilities  for  renewal  or  substitu- 
tion of  mortgages  at  current  rates,  all  without  charge 
to  the  investor. 


Hrust 
Company 


FARM  LOAN  DEPARTMENT 

F.  W.  THOMPSON.  Vice-President  (in  Charge) 
112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago 


XC 


Qvpital  and  "Surplus  -Ten'Million  Dolla&sJ 


-^  ^'11^5 


Diversified    Investments 
For  Your  Present  Funds 

Successful,  experienced  investors  agree  that  for  utmost  safety  it  is  advis- 
able to  select  investments  secured  by  properties  of  varied  character  and 
location. 

We  have  an  exceptionally  broad  list  of  diversified  5J4%  and  6%  securities 
in  denominations  of  $100,  $500  and  $1,000  suitable  to  the  most  exacting  require- 
ments. We  offer  and  recommend  for  your  present  funds  four  bond  issues 
secured  by  these  different  classes  of  property: 

Established  Industrial  Property — Company's  earnings  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  principal  and  interest  requirements. 

Farm  Land — Well  located  and  under  profitable  cultivation. 

Improved   Chicago    Real   Estate — Large    value,    ample    earnings    and 

strong  ownership. 

Natural  Resources — Power  plant  in  successful  operation.     Substantial 

cash  investment  behind  the  bonds. 
All   these   recommendations  are  based   on   long  experience,   complete   in- 
vestigation by  our  experts  and  outright  purchase.     Write  for  circular  No. 
9820-A,  giving  details. 


Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co. 


(Established  1865)        10  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO 


secretary.  There  are  sub-committees  on 
receiving  immigrants,  education,  housing 
and  sanitation,  employment,  recreation, 
courts,  relief  and  churches.  City  de- 
partments and  philanthropic  agencies  are 
cooperating. 

The  committee  has  found  that  many 
families  are  coming;  of  2,500  arriving 
in  Coatesville,  near  Philadelphia,  about 
2,000  were  men,  the  remainder  women 
and  children.  They  are  not  poor,  for, 
besides  the  good  wages  for  men  and  the 
eager  openings  in  domestic  service  for 
women,  many  have  brought  with  them 
sums  ranging  from  $50  to  $1,500  real- 
ized from  selling  their  homes  in  the 
South.  They  wish  to  buy  new  homes 
in  Philadelphia,  but  few  are  available 
for  either  purchase  or  rent.  Real  estate 
agents  discourage  their  going  into  white 
neighborhoods  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Negroes  from  small  towns  are  not 
anxious  to  buy  the  regulation  Philadel- 
phia row-houses  or  houses  in  alleys  and 
courts. 

Resultant  overcrowding,  particularly 
in  the  lodging  houses,  has  left  women 
and  children  stranded  in  railroad  sta- 
tions over  night  and  has  reached  the 
stage  of  a  public  health  problem.  An 
increase  in  pneumonia  is  already  evident, 
as  it  was  in  Newark  [the  Survey  for 
February  17]  among  southern  folk,  in 
southern  clothes,  suddenly  plunged  into 
a  northern  winter. 

The  schools  are  having  difficulties 
with  the  children,  partly  because  poor 
schools,  held  only  a  few  months  of  the 
year,  have  retarded  the  youngsters  so 
that  big  children  from  the  South  must 
go  in  to  classes  with  much  smaller  Phila- 
delphia children. 

ONE  POINT  WHERE  CALIFOR- 
NIA LAGS  BEHIND 

NEWSBOYS  and  newspapers  may 
complain,  but  the  street  trades 
amendment  (Senate  bill  No.  101)  to  the 
California  child  labor  law  bids  fair  to 
be  enacted.  The  proposed  measure  pro- 
hibits boys  under  fourteen  and  girls  un- 
der eighteen  years  of  age  from  engaging 
in  street  occupations  in  large  cities.  It 
permits,  however,  boys  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  to  work  in  cities  of  23,000 
population  and  over  outside  of  school 
hours  between  5  a.  m  and  8  p.  M.  pro- 
vided a  badge  is  secured  annually  from 
the  superintendent  of  schools.  The  pur- 
chaser of  a  newspaper  will  thus  be  as- 
sured that  the  wearer  of  a  badge  is  at 
least  fourteen  years  old,  that  he  is  phys- 
ically able  to  work  and  has  fulfilled 
certain  educational  requirements. 

The  opposition  is  using  the  argument, 
time-worn  in  the  East,  that  such  a  law 
would  take  the  bread  from  the  mouths 
of  the  widow  and  orphan.  At  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  boys,  resolutions  were 
passed  denouncing  the  bill  as  interfering 
with  parental  authority,  restricting  a 
boy's  pursuit  of  honest  toil  and  encour- 
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aging  "habits  of  idleness  which  lead  to 
begging  or  worse,"  and  as  depriving 
boys  of  opportunities  to  contribute  to  the 
family  support  and  to  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

In  refutation  of  such  statements  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  which 
is  supporting  the  act,  quotes  from  re- 
cent investigations  of  street  trades  made 
in  several  states. 

A  Connecticut  report  on  the  subject 
shows  that  of  the  whole  number  of 
newsboys  (74)  from  whom  information 
was  secured,  only  three  were  fatherless 
(two  of  these  began  before  their  fathers 
died)  and  two  were  motherless.  Most 
of  the  boys  said,  according  to  this  re- 
port, that  they  started  selling  through 
seeing  some  other  boys  sell.  Not  one 
said  his  parents  sent  him  out. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Informa- 
tion of  Maryland  corroborates  this  testi- 
mony. It  found  that  1,776  newsboys, 
or  80  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in- 
vestigated, came  from  families  with  fos- 
ter parents  living,  while  345,  or  15  per 
cent,  represented  families  with  the 
breadwinner  dead  or  away  or  not  con- 
tributing. Not  one  newsboy  stood  as 
the  sole  individual  of  earning  capacity 
within  the  family. 

And  again  the  sixth  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  Kansas 
City  gives  figures  showing  how  paltry 
are  the  earnings  of  the  average  newsboy 
in  that  city.  "Allowing  for  tips,  60  per 
cent  of  the  317  boys  took  in  during  the 
school  days  less  than  26  cents,  and  46 
per  cent  took  in  less  than  21  cents.  The 
suggestion  that  the  newsboys  would  be 
deprived  of  a  very  important  part  of 
their  support  is  not  sustained  by  the 
facts  obtained  during  this  investigation." 

The  proposed  amendment  in  Califor- 
nia is  supported  by  the  Juvenile  Protec- 
tive Association  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia State  Federation  of  Labor,  Civic 
Section  California  Club  (San  Francis- 
co), Public  Welfare  Commission  of  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  Child's  Welfare 
League  of  Almeda,  many  of  the  social 
organizations  and  a  score  of  prominent 
women's  clubs.  These  bodies  are  en- 
deavoring to  have  the  bill  amended  so 
that  the  requirement  of  a  badge  shall 
apply  to  boys  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen instead  of  fourteen  and  fifteen. 

SOCIAL    SETTLEMENTS    AND 
THE  WAR 

WRITING  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Settlements, 
"representing  170  settlements  through- 
out the  country,  with  a  very  large  con- 
stituency of  neighbors  and  co-workers 
with  whom  they  are  associated,"  Mary 
K.  Simkhovitch,  head  resident  of  Green- 
wich House,  New  York  city,  stated  her 
position  with  regard  to  the  entrance  of 
this  country  into  the  European  war  in 
a  letter  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 


"Life  Insurance 
Without  Agents 
is  a  Distinct 

Public  Service" 

■■■ 

Postal  Life  Methods  Sanc- 
tioned by  the  United 
States    Supreme    Court 

Timely  Talk  on  a  Vital  Subject 


(Scene:  Pullman  Smoking  Com- 
partment. Judge  Kirkland  and 
Lawyer  Roberts  continuing  a 
conversation  begun  at  dinner.) 

Judge:  "Well,  this  business  of 
selling  direct-by-mail  through- 
out the  country  is  surely  very 
popular  with  the  public." 

Lawyer:  "Yes,  but  some  of  my 
clients  say  that  in  the  interest 
of  local  merchants  the  States 
ought  to  find  some  way  to 
check  it." 

Judge:  "I  don't  see  why  they 
should  check  it  or  how  they 
can  do  it.  Selling  merchandise 
is  an  interstate  business.  I 
can  sell  and  you  can  buy  in. 
the  best  market  wherever  it  is. 
What  can  any  State  do  about 
it?" 

Lawyer:  "You're  probably  right, 
I'll  admit.  The  States  can't 
very  well  put  the  'kibosh'  on 
legitimate  interstate  business." 

Judge:  "Certainly  no.t.  The 
States  cannot  hold  up  arbi- 
trarily any  direct-by-mail  trans- 
action, such  as  the  payment  of 
life-insurance  premiums  by 
mail." 

Lawyer:   "How's   that?" 

Judge:  "Policies  are  written  for 
people,  'direct,'  all  over  the 
country,  and  have  been  for 
years.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  decided 
unanimously  that  life-insurance 
premiums  on  such  policies  are 
exempt  from  State  taxes.  The 
usual  license-fees  and  charges 
also  do  not  apply.  All  this 
helps  policyholders." 

Lawyer:  "Oh,  you  refer  to  the 
Postal  Life?" 


Judge:  "Yes,  that  Company 
hasn't  any  agents  and  never 
has  had.  The  applicant  deals 
direct,  personally  or  by  letter. 
The  method  is  good  common 
sense  as  well  as  sanctioned  by 
law." 

Lawyer  (laughing):  "Guess 
you're  right.  I  wrote  the  Pos- 
tal   once    myself    just    to    find 


out  how  the  Company  did 
business,  but  never  followed  it 
up." 

Judge  (laughing) :  "I  go  you  one 
better;  I  not  only  wrote  them, 
but  took  out  a  policy  nine  or 
ten  years  ago  and  have  car- 
ried   it   ever   since." 

Lawyer:  "How's  the  cost?" 
Judge:  "Lower  than  in  other 
companies  for  the  same  kind 
of  insurance — legal  reserve — 
and  besides  that  they  give  me 
a  free  medical  examination 
each  year  just  so  I  can  keep 
in  trim." 

Lawyer:  "That's  pretty  good. 
You  live  in  Idaho  and  deal 
with  a  New  York  company 
by  mail.  Did  you  ever  look 
the    Company    up?" 

Judge:  "Only  to  know  that  it  is 
chartered  and  licensed  by  New 
York  State,  whose  laws  are 
very  strict,  but  I  called  on 
them  when  I  was  East  last 
year.  They're  now  in  their  new 
building  on  Fifth  Avenue." 

Lawyer:  "So  I  heard.  Believe 
I'll  write  them  to  figure  on  a 
policy    for    me." 

Judge:  "Don't  think  you  could 
do  better.  Life  insurance 
without  agents  is  a  distinct 
public  service.  The  point  is 
made,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good 
one,  that  the  Company  is  sub- 
ject to  the  United  States  Pos- 
tal Authorities.  The  Postal 
simplifies  the  business,  saves 
you  money,  safeguards  your 
health  and  will  treat  you  right 
in  every  way.  I'd  take  an- 
other policy  myself  if  I  hadn't 
passed    the   age    limit." 


That  tells  the  story.  Thoughtful  insurers  like  Judge  Kirkland 
take  policies  with  the  Postal  and  not  only  hold  on  to  them 
but  are  disposed  to  take  new  insurance,  while  those  like  lawyer 
Roberts,  who |  at  first  write  out  of  curiosity,  at  last  find  they 
can    save^money    by    taking    a    Postal    Policy,    and    they    do    it. 

Find  Out  What 
You  Can  Save 

You  should  take  advantage  of  Postal  benefits  and  economies.  Call  at  the 
Company's  office  or  simply  write  and  say: 

"Mail  insurance  particulars  as  mentioned   in    The   Survey  for  April  7th." 
In  your  letter  be  sure  to  give: 

1.  ^YourTfulI  name.  2.     Your  occupation 

3.     The  exact  date   of  your  birth 

You  will  receive  full  information  based  on  official  reports  regularly  filed 
with  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department.  Writing  places  you  under 
no  obligations  and  no  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you.  The  resultant  com- 
mission-savings  go   to  you   because  you   deal   direct. 

POSTAL    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

WM.  R.  MALONE,    President 
511  FifthJA  venue,    Corner  43rd  Street,   New  York 


New  Postal  Life  Building 
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Recreation  Equipment 

Playground  and  social  center  directors  and  leaders,  park  commissioners  and  superintendents,  civic 
improvement  committees,  managers  and  trustees  of  childrens'  institutions,  social  settlement  work- 
ers, and  manufacturers  interested  in  employees'  welfare  will  find  this  directory  convenient  and 
helpful  when  planning  and  ordering  recreation  equipment. 


ty/leck^€$^^ 


THE  SPIRAL  SLIDE  is  another  recent  Medart  innovation. 
This  winding  slide  caters  to  the  "something  new"  longing  which 
dominates  every  child  heart.  The  easy  spiral  gives  a  winding 
sensation  and  the  descent  is  extended  over  a  longer  route. 

THE  SPIRAL  SLIDE  is  listed  in  our  catalog  "W"  in  a 
variety  of  styles  and  sizes.  This  catalog  covers  other  new 
Medart  creations  in  Playground  Equipment. 

All  of  our  new  inventions  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
approved  by  leading  authorities  in  this  work.  Medart  reputation 
prohibits  market- 
ing any  untried 
piece  of  apparatus. 


Write  for 
Catalog  "W" 


nO 


Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gymnasium    Outfitters 
Steel  Lockers 


L 


Patented 


Books  on  Physical  Training  and  Games 

By  WILLIAM  A.  STECHER,  B.  S.  G. 

Director  of  Physical  Education  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Educational  Gymnastics 

S?o,  Cloth  (6x9  in.),  194  Pages,  with  174  Illustrations.    Net  $1.50 

GAMES  AND  DANCES 

A  selected  collection  of  Games,  Song-Games  and  Dances  suitable  for  Schools,  Playgrounds,  Gym- 
nastic Associations,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs,  etc.    8vo,  cloth.  2nd  revised  edition.     Price[net,'$1.50 

A  GUIDE  TO  TRACK  and  FIELD  WORK,  CONTESTS  and  KINDRED  ACTIVITIES 

8vo,  48  Pages,  Illustrated,  Paper;     Net  50  cents 

JOHN  JOS.  McVEY,  PUBLISHER,  1229  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


To  thill's  Playground 
Apparatus 

Brightens  the  Mind 
Develops  the  Body 


Send  for 
Catalogue 


W.  S.TOTHILL,  Pioneer  Manufacturer 
1811  Webster  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


PALDING    PLAY    APPARATUS 


■Of  Quality  Unexcelled  — 


s 

^     W  Catalog  Sent   on   Request 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Inc., 


BUY   YOUR   BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


" .  .  .As  the  months  since  the  war 
began  have  marched  by,  to  many  of  us 
has  come  more  and  more  poignantly  the 
conviction  that  American  democracy  is 
not  secure  or  honorable  unless  it  is  con- 
sciously bound  up  with  the  fate  of 
world-democracy. 

"But  though  democracy  in  many  ways 
seemed  championed  by  the  allies,  yet  im- 
purity of  motive,  and  action  anything 
but  democratic,  so  sullied  the  situation 
on  both  sides,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
clear  to  many  of  us  that  the  world's  fate 
demanded  positive  and  national  action 
on  our  part. 

"The  Russian  revolution,  following 
the  increased  ruthlessness  of  Germany, 
resolved  that  doubt,  and  made  it  possi- 
ble, and,  yes,  imperative,  for  many  of 
us  to  hesitate  no  longer.  America  for 
the  world  rather  than  America  first  is 
our  motto.  And  in  the  interest  of  a 
democratic  world  America  cannot  hold 
aloof.  Not  for  aggression,  and  not  even 
for  defence,  but  for  world  democracy, 
is  America  justified  at  this  hour  no 
longer  to  stand  apart,  but  rather  to  die 
that  the  world  may  live.  .   .   . 

"It  is  not  in  the  districts  where  the 
settlements  are  situated  that  disloyalty 
is  shown.  And  let  us  see  to  it  that  the 
burden  of  the  war  does  not  fall  too 
heavily  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it. 
Workers  in  industry  and  agriculture 
must  not  be  decimated  for  a  still  un- 
estimated  military  need ;  or  rather,  they 
are  the  very  props  on  which  such  need 
must  rest. 

"Artemus  Ward  was  willing  to  sac- 
rifice his  wife's  relations  on  the  altar  of 
his  country.  But  we  must  see  that  con- 
temporaneous Artemus  Wards  do  not 
sacrifice  the  property  and  income  of  their 
wife's  relations  on  the  altar  of  their 
country,  rather  than  their  own.  The 
settlements  therefore  desire  to  express 
their  conviction  that  to  break  down  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  workers  and  to 
neglect  the  social  safeguards  which  sur- 
round the  youth  of  our  cities  would  re- 
sult in  neglecting  a  most  vital  element 
in  national  service. 

"In  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  settle- 
ments in  Canada  gave  up  their  regular 
work  of  community  organization  and 
neighborly  social  service  for  what 
seemed  more  immediate.  But  now  they 
have  gone  back  to  their  neighborhood 
tasks  as  the  most  important  patriotic 
service  they  can  render. 

"The  settlements  offer  themselves  to 
the  nation  at  this  crisis  in  the  hope  for, 
and  the  belief  in,  a  democratic  world. 
They  will  seek  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods to  bring  about  in  war  time,  as  they 
have  continuously  sought  for  twenty-five 
years  in  peace,  cooperation,  fellowship 
and  common  loyalty  among  all  their 
neighbors  of  whatever  race  or  creed.  For 
Americanization  can  never  be  effective 
if  it  does  not  take  place  through  the  close 
personal  fellowship  arising  from  daily 
association." 
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TO 


o: 


PROTECT       AMERICAN 
IDEALS 

iURS  is  a  democracy.     It  would 

_'not  be  worth  our  while  going  into 
the  conflict  if,  when  we  come  out  of  it, 
we  do  not  still  have  a  democracy." 

In  these  words,  William  B.  Wilson, 
secretary  of  Labor,  put  in  a  sentence  the 
thought  that  was  in  the  mind  of  nearly 
everyone  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
on  labor  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense which  met  last  Monday  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  in  Washington.  The  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  about  150  labor 
men,  employers,  health  experts  and  stu- 
dents of  labor  questions,  was  appointed 
by  Samuel  Gompers,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  advisory  commission  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense. 

The  entire  day  and  the  evening  were 
spent  in  discussing  how  national  effi- 
ciency could  be  promoted,  the  welfare 
of  workers  conserved  and  the  principles 
of  democracy  left  intact.  The  senti- 
ment most  earnestly  expressed  was  that 
we  are  setting  out  not  just  to  win  a  war, 
but  to  win  a  war  for  justice ;  hence  there 
must  be  no  weakening  of  adherence  to 
fundamental  American  principles  of 
liberty. 

"I  love  the  United  States  not  because 
it  has  that  name,"  said  Samuel  Gom- 
pers. "It  is  the  ideals  for  which  our 
country  stands  that  makes  it  dear  to  us. 
That  is  what  makes  it  worth  fighting 
for.  If  those  ideals  were  to  change  we 
would  not  care  to  fight  for  it." 

There  was  a  strong  tendency  to  op- 
pose the  idea  that  has  already  found  ex- 
pression, that  hours  of  labor  should  be 
extended  indefinitely  and  other  standards 
broken  down.  Prof.  Felix  Frankfurter, 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  offered  a 
motion  requesting  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  to  urge  the  various  state 
legislatures  not  to  break  down  standards, 
as  has  been  recently  proposed  in  New 
York,  except  on  recommendation  of  the 
council.  This  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  executive  committee  which  is  to  or- 
ganize the  work  of  the  general  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  proposed  that  sub-committees  be 
appointed  as  follows:  education,  sanita- 
tion, housing,  recreation,  equalization 
and  conciliation,  wages  and  hours, 
standards,  fatigue  and  physical  welfare, 
publicity. 

Frederick  L.  Hoffman  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a  committee  on  statistics 
and  information,  and  one  on  health. 
Professor  Frankfurter  urged  the  crea- 
tion of  a  body  similar  to  the  English 
Committee  on  the  Health  of  Munition 
Workers.  These  suggestions  and  oth- 
ers are  to  be  considered  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  a  program  of  action 
is  to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  general  committee  which  was  ad- 
journed subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man. 


Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

1917  SUMMER  SESSION,  JUNE  20-JULY  27 

General  Course  for  Social  Workers 

Four  Credit  Courses:  First  Year— Methods  in  Social  Work;  Social  Economics. 
Second  Year — Principles  of  Case  Work;  Municipal  Problems. 
Field  Work  with  one  of  the  social  agencies  of  Chicago. 
Visits  of  Inspection  to  the  important  social  institutions  in  or  near 
Chicago. 
Open  Lecture  Course — Social  Agencies  in  a  Modern  City. 

Special  Course  for  Playground  Workers 

Folk    Dancing,  Gymnastics,   Games,    Story-telling,   and    other  technical 
classes  held  at  Hull-House 


Fifteenth  Year  Opens  October  1 ,  1917 
For  information,  address  The  Dean,  2559   Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


Summer  Institutes 

Round  table  conferences  for  intensive  study  of  practical  social  problems. 
Membership  is  by  invitation  of  the  conductor. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS  WORKERS 
May  14— June  2 

PHILIP  P.   JACOBS.   Conductor 

INSTITUTE  IN  CHILD  WELFARE 
June  13 — July  3 

HENRY  W.  THURSTON,  Conductor 

INSTITUTE  IN  FAMILY  WELFARE 
June  13 — July  3 

PORTER  R.  LEE,   Conductor 
If  you  are  interested  please  write 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  PHILANTHROPY 
105  East  Twenty-second  Street  New  York  City 


TOOLS 


AND 


Send  for  oar  special  circular  No.  53 
of  Manual  Training  Outfits 


BENCHES 

FOR 

MANUAL  TRAINING, 
INSTITUTIONAL  or 
INDIVIDUAL  USE 

If  you  tinker  at  home  or  are  in- 
terested in  any  way  in  Manual 
Training,you  should  know  more 

about  ourline  of  high  grade  Tools  and  Benches. 

Our  hobby  since  1848  has  always  been  "Quality. 


HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 


HARDWARE,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 

4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street  New  York  since  1848 


COPIES  OF   MARCH   17   ISSUE   WANTED 

UNEXPECTED  demand  has  exhausted  our  supply  of  the  Survey  for  March  17.  If 
those  who  do  not  bind  their  issues  will  return  this  one  to  us,  it  will  help  to  complete 
library  files  and  to  supply  Canadians  with  the  first  article  in  thd  series  on  the  Patriotic 
Fund. 

The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established   1835) 

KITCHEN    UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware. 

HOUSECLEANING   ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,    GLASS  LINED, 
ENAMELED  STEEL    LINED, 

THAT  ARE 

SANITARY,     EFFICIENT,     ECONOMICAL. 

45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.     New  York 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods. 

FREDERICK    LOESER    &    CO., 
484    Folton    Street,  Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


Groceries. 

SEEMAN     BROS., 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies. 

HAMMACHER,    SCHLEMMER    &    CO., 
Fourth    Ave.,    Thirteenth    St.,    New     York 


Electric  Clock  Systems. 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc., 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


l?lintp — 


TTHAT    home-making  should  be  regarded  as  a 

■*■  profession. 
THAT  right  living  should  be  the  fourth  "R" 

-*-  in  education. 
THAT    health     is     the    business    of    the     indi- 

-*-  vidual.    illness   of  the    physician. 
THAT    the    spending    of    money  is    as    impor- 

-"-  tant   as    the    earning  of  the    money. 
THAT    the    upbringing    of   children    demands 

-*  more  study  than  the  raising  of  chickens. 
THAT  the  home-maker  should  be  as  alert  to 

■*■  make    progress  in   her  life  work  as  the  busi- 
ness or  professional  man. 

—American  School  of  Home  Economics. 
If  you  agree,  send  for  the  100-page  illustrated  handbook, 
"The  Profession  of  Home-Making,"  giving  details  of 
home-study,  domestic  science  courses,  etc.  It's  FREE. 
Address  postal  or  note. — A.  S.  H.  E.,  519  West  69th 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as      f/f>1 

new. 

They  protect  your  Mattress 

from   all    impurities  and 

lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our  trade 
mark  and  name — Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress 
Protector — on  each  Pro- 
tector. 


'  None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted  Mattress  Co, 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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WAR  AND  CHILDREN 

SOCIAL  work  and  social  workers  have  ahead  of  them  a  tremendous  task 
in  seeing  to  it  that  the  pressing  heeds  of  war  do  not  break  down  stand- 
ards and  sacrifice  the  social  point  of  view.  A  statement  of  it,  in  definite 
terms,  for  the  field  of  child  welfare,  has  been  made  by  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief 
of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  for 

An  Early  Issue  of  the  Survey 


WAR  has  been  declared  and  we  are  rushing 
to  prepare.  The  Council  of  National  De- 
fense believes  that  protective  labor  laws 
should  not  be  broken  down  except  upon  its 
own  recommendation.  The  National  Con- 
sumers' League  believes  they  should  not  be 
lowered  for  any  cause— real  preparedness 
means  enforcing  them  to  the  letter.    Page  37. 

PREPAREDNESS  includes  prohibition,  says 
Mrs.  Tilton,  and  calls  upon  the  dry  gov- 
ernors to  support  her.     Page  38. 

HOOVER,  of  Belgium,  may  be  called  on  to 
take  charge  of  our  food  supply  and  cut  out 
the  slip  'twixt  the  farm  and  the  lip.  Nothing 
short  of  government  control,  it  is  believed  in 
Washington,  will  keep  American  stomachs 
filled.     Page  38. 


FARM  LABOR  is  where  the  present  shortage 
is  felt.  The  University  of  Illinois  has  a  plan 
for  sending  recruited  men  to  the  farmers  for 
work  under  orders  in  the  fields  just  as  they 
are  sent  to  military  camps  for  drill.    Page  39. 

OREGON'S  radical  minimum  wage  law  for 
women  and  its  ten-hour  law  for  men  were 
both  upheld  by  the  federal  Supreme  Court  on 
Monday — a  thumping  day's  work.  The  de- 
cisions on  these  two  laws,  the  Adamson  eight- 
hour  law  for  railroad  men,  the  Webb-Ken- 
yon  prohibition  law  and  the  Mann  white 
slave  law,  all  since  January  9,  give  social 
legislation  for  1917  a  white  stone  the  size 
of  Gibraltar.     Page  33. 


EVERY  STEP  in  the  giving,  collecting,  pack- 
ing, shipping  and  delivering  of  medical  sup- 
piles  and  of  comforts  for  the  troops  has  been 
organized  by  the  Red  Cross.  The  plan  is 
devised  to  handle  them  with  a  smooth  effi- 
ciency like  that  which  picks  up  odd  bits  of 
metal  on  a  m&ving  platform  and  suddenly 
delivers  a  honking  Ford  car  to  the  smiling 
purchaser.     Page  34. 


■VOCATIONAL  training  may  get  a  great 
boost  from  the  military  training  law  for 
school  boys  in  New  York  state.  Office  boys 
and  messengers  and  the  kids  in  "dead  end" 
trades  will  have  to  tote  guns,  but  mechanics- 
in-the-making  may  serve  the  state  with  the 
tools  of  their  trades.    Page  35. 


BUSINESS  men  have  been  put  in  charge  of 
the  reorganized  state  service  of  Illinois  under 
the  new  civil  code.  Charles  H.  Thorne  en- 
lists as  commissioner  of  public  welfare,  in 
charge  of  all  the  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions,  as  "a  welcome  opportunity  to  do 
my  bit  for  my  country."    Page  40. 


THE  United  Mine  Workers  have  signed  up 
with  their  bitterest  opponent  in  the  late  Colo- 
rado coal  strike — the  Victor-American  Fuel 
Company.     Page  40. 


MINNEAPOLIS  has  a  new  housing  code, 
secured  through  the  cooperation  of  housing 
reformers  and  real  estate  men,  that  may 
make  it  a  model  city.    Page  41. 


UNION  printers  and  the  Department  of 
Health  have  joined  forces  for  a  health  cam- 
paign in  New  York  city.    Page  41. 


EIGHTY  per  cent  of  the  New  York  "white 
wings" — the  street  cleaners — are  disabled 
every  year  by  sickness,  losing  an  average  of 
a  week  each.    Page  42. 


ARKANSAS  went  bone  dry,  gave  votes  to 
women — a  nick  in  the  solid  South — ap- 
pointed a  State  Charities  Commission  and 
improved  its  education  laws  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  legislature.     Page  42. 
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The  Law  of  the  Land 

Minimum  Wages  for  Women  and  Shorter  Hours  for  Men 


TWO  decisions  of  greatest  national  importance  were 
announced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
on  April  9.  The  text  is  not  yet  at  hand,  but  it  is 
possible  nevertheless  to  some  extent  to  gauge  their 
significance. 

One  ended  the  long  suspense  over  the  status  of  minimum 
wage  laws  by  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  compul- 
sory Oregon  law,  giving  the  Welfare  Commission  power  to 
fix  minimum  wages  for  women. 

The  other  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  power  of  state  legisla- 
tures to  regulate  hours  of  labor  for  adult  men,  a  power  that 
has  been  exceedingly  questionable  since  the  Supreme  Court 
twelve  years  ago,  in  the  famous  case  of  Lochner  vs.  New  York, 
declared  unconstitutional  a  law  limiting  the  working  day  of 
bakers  in  New  York  to  ten  hours. 

The  hours-of-labor  case  came  before  the  court  in  the  form 
of  an  Oregon  law  which  limits  the  working  hours  of  male 
employes  in  "mills,  factories  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments" to  ten  hours  in  each  twenty-four.  This  is  a  more 
sweeping  provision  than  any  other  legislation  of  similar  char- 
acter that  has  ever  come  before  the  court.  An  eight-hour  law 
for  miners  has  been  upheld  because  the  court  believed  mining 
to  be  an  unhealthful  occupation.  A  sixteen-hour  law  apply- 
ing to  men  in  railway  train  service  has  been  held  to  be  valid 
because  such  a  limitation  has  a  direct  relation  to  public  safety. 
But  the  ten-hour  law  for  bakers,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
as  constituted  in  1905,  had  neither  of  these  merits,  and  there- 
fore was  void,  as  an  unwarranted  interference  with  freedom 
of  contract. 

That  the  court  should  now  uphold  a  general  ten-hour  law 
is  evidence  of  a  significant  change  in  judicial  opinion.  The 
Oregon  law  covers  trades  in  general,  regardless  of  special 
hazard  either  to  fhe  public  or  to  the  employes.  It  cover-  even 
bake-shops,  which  twelve  years  ago.  the  court  said  specifically 
no  legislature  had  the  power  to  do. 

The  effect  of  this  decision,  whatever  the  grounds  on  which 
it  is  based,  must  be  to  encourage  the  enactment  of  laws  regu- 
lating hours  for  men,  as  well  as  women  and  children,  wherever 
such  regulation  seems  socially  desirable. 

The  decision  in  the  minimum  wage  case  will  be  felt  imme- 
diately in  ten  states  where  minimum  wage  laws  for  women 
have  been  enacted,  but  where  watchful  waiting  for  the  attitude 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  hindered  efficient  enforcement.  It 
will  also  stimulate  legislation  insuring  the  minima  of  decent 


living  for  workers  in  those  states  which  have  hesitated  to  adopt 
minimum  wage  legislation  while  a  test  case  was  pending. 
Finally  it  places  a  broader  interpretation  upon  the  police  power 
of  the  state  than  has  ever  been  admitted  before. 

By  its  act  the  Supreme  Court  concedes  that  the  state  should 
interfere  not  only  with  long  hours  and  injurious  conditions 
of  labor  because  public  health  is  affected,  but  with  wage 
payments.  When  Louis  D.  Brandeis  appeared  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  December,  1914,  as  attorney  for  the  de- 
fense, he  based  his  argument  on  the  cost  to  the  state  of  under- 
paid, under-nourished  workers.  This  cost  he  reckoned  up 
with  the  aid  of  Josephine  Goldmark  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  in  an  800-page  brief  presenting  conditions 
found  in  Oregon  among  working  women  by  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission  and  confirmed  by  investigations  in  vari- 
ous states. 

No  decision  was  rendered  at  that  time  and  on  account  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  case  was  ordered 
reopened  in  January,  1917.  Mr.  Brandeis,  who  had  mean- 
time been  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  court,  could  not  par- 
take in  the  argument  or  sit  in  the  case.  But  Felix  Frank- 
furter, counsel  of  the  National  Consumers'  League,  who  made 
the  oral  argument  for  the  state  of  Oregon,  again  stressed  the 
fact  that  the  "grave  consequences  to  the  public  health  [of  low 
wages],  the  general  lowering  of  standards,  the  resultant  drain 
on  the  taxing  resources  of  the  government  gave  indubitable 
grounds  for  state  action."  In  a  new  brief,  compiled  by  Miss 
Goldmark,  the  world  experience  supporting  these  assertions 
was  brought  down  to  date.  This  brief  is  the  latest  in  a  list 
of  fifteen  prepared  by  the  National  Consumers'  League, 
which  since  1908  have  played  a  successful  part  in  upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  labor  laws  in  state  and  federal  courts 
of  last  resort. 

In  upholding  the  law  four  justices  decided  in  favor,  four 
voted  in  the  negative  and  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  was  disquali- 
fied from  voting.  Under  the  rules  of  the  court  no  opinion  was 
rendered,  as  there  was  no  majority ;  it  is  simply  announced 
that  the  decision  of  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court  in  this  case 
is  sustained. 

At  a  time  when  attempts  are  being  made  to  break  down 
working  standards,  at  a  time  when  industrial  strain  will  be 
tense  and  at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  living  mounts  up  each 
day — these  two  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  stand  as 
bulwarks. 
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Standardizing  War  Relief 

The  Red  Cross  Plans  for  Reducing  Misery 
By  JVinthrop  D.  Lane 


OF  THE   SURVEY    STAFF 


JUST  as  skilled  surgeons,  eager  to  dress  the  wounds  of 
men  hurt  in  battle,  are  of  little  use  away  from  the  bed- 
sides of  their  patients,  so  medical  supplies,  though  high- 
ly desirable,  are  of  no  avail  unless  at  hand  when 
wanted.  Money,  comforts,  dressings — gifts  and  supplies  of 
all  kinds — are  necessary  for  the  relief  and  convalescence  of  men 
in  the  army  and  navy,  but  they  are  of  about  as  much  value 
as  good  intentions  unless  they  can  be  conveyed  promptly  and 
in  adequate  quantities  to  the  people  for  whom  they  are 
meant. 

On  the  basis  of  these  simple  truths,  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  just  organized  to  render  a  new  service.  This  step  will 
constitute,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  important  efforts  made 
in  this  country  for  the  prevention  of  undue  misery  in  war 
since  the  reorganization  of  the  Red  Cross  sixteen  months  ago, 
when  the  departments  of  military  and  civilian  relief  were  made 
distinct  and  base  hospitals,  hospital  units,  emergency  nursing 
corps  and  other  devices  were  begun  to  be  organized  by  the 
military  department. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Red  Cross  created  within 
the  Department  of  Military  Relief  on  March  21  the  bureau 
of  Red  Cross  Supply  Service.  Plans  for  the  organization  of 
this  bureau  had  already  been  drawn  up  by  W.  Frank  Persons, 
director  of  general  work  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  who  was  loaned  to  the  Red  Cross  two  months 
ago.  Mr.  Persons  becomes  the  first  director  of  the  new 
bureau,  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  and  Thomas  W. 
Farnam,  vice-president  of  the  New  Haven  Bank,  of  New- 
Haven,  Conn.,  becomes  associate  director.  Branches  will  be 
established  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  Men 
of  national  reputation  have  volunteered  to  aid  in  the  work 
during  the  present  war. 

Objects  of  New  Service 

The  supply  and  movements  of  surgeons,  nurses  and  other 
personnel  have  been  organized  by  the  devices  mentioned  above. 
The  new  bureau  has  to  do  only  with  supplies  intended  for 
the  comfort  and  relief  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Stated  suc- 
cinctly, its  objects  are: 

1.  To  afford  full  information  of  the  standard,  kind  and  quality  of 
all    supplies   for   military    relief. 

2.  To  collect,  inspect  and  store  until  needed  supplies  produced  for 
that  purpose. 

3.  To  distribute  supplies  of  the  right  kind  and  quantity  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  and  to  have  the  ability  to  do  so  upon  any  and 
every  request  of  the  army  and  navy. 

4.  To  stimulate  the  production  of  useful,  standardized  material, 
not  only  by  chapters  and  members  of  the  Red  Cross,  but  by  all  in- 
terested organizations  and  by  citizens  generally. 

When  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
are  engaged  in  actual  fighting,  the  American  people  will  re- 
spond with  overwhelming  generosity  for  the  relief  and  com- 
fort of  those  who  are  in  battle.  Individuals  everywhere  and 
organizations  of  every  description  will  at  once  want  to  con- 
tribute money  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Women's  clubs  will 
make  surgical  dressings,  lodges  will  provide  hospital  comforts, 
churches  will  makes  clothes  for  convalescents,  local  chapters 
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of  the  patriotic  societies  will  produce  bandages,  Sunday  school 
classes  will  send  games,  commercial  houses  and  others  will 
send  delicacies  to  eat,  novels,  tobacco,  and  a  multitude  of 
articles  intended  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  men  in  hospitals, 
on  the  decks  of  ships,  in  training  camps  and  in  trenches. 

All  of  this  motley  material  will  have  to  be  collected,  trans- 
ported and  distributed.  Who  will  know  where  it  is  most 
needed?  How  will  confusion,  waste  and  delay  be  avoided  in 
getting  it  there?  What  guarantee  will  be  furnished  that  it 
is  of  standard  quality  and  that  much  of  it  will  not  be  useless 
when  it  arrives?  It  is  to  answer  these  questions  and  to  meet 
these  needs  that  Red  Cross  Supply  Service  has  been  organized. 

Let  us  see,  now,  how  the  new  bureau  will  do  its  work. 
Red  Cross  Supply  Service  will  receive  from  the  army  and 
navy  promptly  and,  when  possible,  in  advance  of  actual  needs, 
specific  information  concerning  the  amount  and  kind  of  sup- 
plies needed,  and  the  place  of  delivery.  The  director  of  each 
branch  will  be  assigned  specific  territory.  He  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  collection  and  purchase  of  supplies  within  that 
territory  and  for  starting  them,  upon  orders  from  the  central 
office,  upon  the  road  to  their  destination. 

Suppose  a  case  of  surgical  dressings  has  been  produced  by 
a  Sunday  school  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  It  is  turned  over 
to  the  Red  Cross  chapter  in  that  city,  if  there  is  one.  If  not, 
the  secretary  of  the  nearest  chapter,  let  us  say  in  Des  Moines, 
is  advised  of  the  existence  of  the  case  of  dressings.  He 
adopts  appropriate  means  (possibly  by  securing  a  sample)  of 
assuring  himself  that  the  supplies  named  are  of  suitable  kind 
and  quality  to  warrant  their  being  received  for  distribution. 
He  then  authorizes  the  shipment  of  the  case  from  Marshall- 
town  to  Des  Moines.  This  may  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
consignor,  but  when  the  case  of  supplies  has  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Red  Cross  Supply  Service  it  will  be  sent  on  its 
further  journey  without  expense  to  the  producer.  Its  first 
journey  will  be  to  the  branch  warehouse  in  Chicago,  -there  to 
form  part  of  a  larger  shipment,  or,  upon  orders  from  the 
Chicago  office,  it  may  be  sent  direct  from  Des  Moines  to  the 
place  where  needed  for  immediate  use. 

To  Stimulate  Giving 

The  case  may  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  Sunday 
school  if  desired.  It  will  be  marked  also  with  a  description 
of  its  contents.  If  various  kinds  of  supplies  are  in  the  package 
they  will  be  removed  and  each  kind  placed  with  larger  quan- 
tities of  similar  articles  at  the  committee's  warehouse,  to  be 
repacked.  This  will  still  permit  the  larger  packages  to  con- 
tain smaller  bundles  marked  with  the  names  of  the  agencies 
making  them,  if  this  is  des'ired. 

In  announcing  the  new  bureau  the  Red  Cross  is  anxious  to 
make  clear  that  its  sole  purpose  is  to  afford  an  efficient  means 
of  standardizing,  collecting  and  distributing  supplies.  It  has 
no  purpose  to  control  or  to  dominate  their  production.  Every 
opportunity  will  be  left  free  to  others  to  produce  in  any); 
quantity  they  desire,  so  long  as  products  conform  to  desirable 
standards. 

The  organization  of  the   new  bureau  gives  effect  to  th 
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proclamation  issued  by  President  Taft  in  1911  characterizing 
the  Red  Cross  as  "the  only  volunteer  society  now  authorized 
by  this  government  to  render  aid  to  its  land  and  naval  forces 
in  time  of  war,"  and  declaring  that  any  other  society  desiring 
to  render  similar  assistance  must  do  so  through  the  Red  Cross. 

In  line  with  this  proclamation  President  Wilson  issued  a 
letter  last  week  in  which  he  declared  that  "recent  experience 
has  made  it  more  clear  than  ever  that  a  multiplicity  of  relief 
agencies  tends  to  bring  about  confusion,  duplication,  delay  and 
waste."  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  chairman  of  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium,  in  endorsing  the  Red  Cross  plan,  said 
that  "every  country  in  Europe  has  gone  through  an  era  of  dis- 
integrated, overlapping  effort,  the  multiplying  of  thousands  of 
committees  and  tons  of  useless,  inapropos,  and  wrongly  des- 
tined material.  In  general,"  he  said,  "the  one  fundamental 
factor  in  war  organization  is  centralization  of  executive,  and 
such  centralization  cannot  be  effected  if  there  are  a  lot  of 
national  semi-independent  boards  or  organizations  operating 
outside,  or  partially  outside,  the  direct  control  of  the  Red 
Cross  Executive." 

Branch  offices  have  been  opened  in  Boston,  New  York  city, 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Denver  and  San  Francisco,  with  a 
director  in  charge  of  each.  A  small  informal  committee  of 
prominent  business  men  is  to  aid  each  director  of  a  branch. 

The  director  of  the  New  York  branch  is  Otto  T.  Bannard,  of  the 
New  York  Trust  Company.  Mr.  Bannard  will  give  practically  his 
entire  time  to  this  work,  and  he  will  be  assisted  by  an  advisory 
committee  consisting  of  Henry  James,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  County  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross; 
Irving  T.  Bush,  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Company;  Newcomb  Carlton, 
president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company;  A.  L.  Salt, 
vice-president  of  the  Western  Electric  Company;  Charles  D.  Norton, 
vice-president,   First  National  Bank,   and   others. 


Thirty  thousand  square  feet  of  warehouse  space  has  been  donated 
to  Red  Cross  Supply  Service  in  New  York  city  by  Mr.  Bush.  Excel- 
lent shipping  facilities  by  both  water  and  rail  are  provided,  and 
the  New  York  warehouses  are  likely  to  serve  as  the  central  dis- 
tributing point  for  supplies  for  any  American  forces,  naval  or  mili- 
tary, sent  abroad.  Mr.  Bannard  has  established  his  office  on  the 
thirty-fourth  floor  of  the  Metropolitan  Tower. 

In  Boston,  direction  of  Red  Cross  Supply  Service  headquarters  has 
been  assumed  by  Henry  S.  Dennison,  president  of  the  Dennison  Man- 
ufacturing Company.  Associated  on  the  Boston  committee  are 
Allston  Burr,  chairman  of  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross;  John  W.  Hallowell,  of  Stone  &  Webster;  A.  C.  Ratshesky, 
president  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company;  J.  Franklin  McEl- 
wain,  and  others.  Warehouses  and  offices  are  located  at  1000  Wash- 
ington street. 

The  Chicago  committee  is  headed  by  A.  A.  Sprague,  2nd,  president 
of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Company.  Among  the  members  are  the  fol- 
lowing: James  Simpson,  president  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company; 
John  W.  Scott,  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Company;  Robert  J.  Thorne, 
president,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company;  William  Hibbard,  presi- 
dent, Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Company;  and  Homer  Stillwell, 
of  Butler  Brothers.  Offices  are  at  112  West  Adams  street,  and  the 
warehouse  at  225  East  Illinois  street. 

Directing  the  New  Orleans  branch  will  be  H.  R.  Labouisse,  a  re- 
tired banker,  assisted  by  Frank  B.  Hayne,  William  Mason  Smith,  and 
William  E.  Stauffer.  Offices  will  be  at  316  Carondelet  street,  and 
the  warehouses  at  the  United  States  Mint. 

The  San  Francisco  branch  will  be  in  charge  of  A.  B.  C.  Dohr- 
mann,  head  of  a  large  mercantile  firm.  Offices  will  be  at  502  Cali- 
fornia street. 

Headquarters  have  been  opened  in  Denver  at  1612  Fifteenth  street 
with  William  G.  Evans  as  director.  The  warehouse  is  at  the  same 
address. 

The  expenses  of  Red  Cross  Supply  Service  at  the  central 
office  in  Washington  and  at  each  of  the  branch  offices  will  be 
paid  from  the  national  fund  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  is  expected 
also  that  donations  will  be  made  by  local  people  to  meet  the 
cost  of  each  branch  manager's  office  and  warehouse. 


Tools  as  Well  as  Guns 

Vocational  Education  as  the  Equivalent  of  Military  Training 

By  Arthur  D.  Dean 

CHIEF  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  NEW  YORK   STATE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 


THERE  is  deep  educational  significance,  especially  for 
the  future  of  vocational  education,  in  the  revised 
Welsh-Slater  bill  recently  signed  by  the  Governor 
of  New  York  and  now  law  in  that  state,  and  in  the 
annual  appropriation  bill  that  has  already  passed  both  branches 
of  the  legislature. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Welsh-Slater  bill  as  passed 
last  year  created  a  Military  Training  Commission  and  com- 
pelled all  boys  between  sixteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age, 
except  those  at  work,  to  take  such  military  training  as  the 
commission  might  prescribe.  It  affected  only  about  22,000 
boys  of  the  specified  ages,  since  it  was  practically  limited  to 
boys  at  school.  The  revised  law  strikes  out  the  exemption. 
It  therefore  extends  compulsory  military  training  to  all  boys 
sixteen,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old.  The  number  of  these 
in  the  state  is  estimated  at  about  220,000.  Thus  the  new  law 
multiplies  by  ten  the  number  who  will  receive  such  training. 
In  taking  this  action  the  legislature  seems  to  have  responded 
to  the  very  strong  feeling,  not  only  in  New  York,  but  else- 
where, that  school  boys  should  not  be  selected  as  the  only 
ones  to  receive  military  training. 

The  revised  law  goes  much  farther  than  this,  however.  In 
the  first  place,  it  creates  three  significant  bureaus.    The  names 


of  these  and  the  amounts  allotted  to  each  in  the  annual  appro- 
priation bill,  in  round  numbers,  are  as  follows:  Bureau  of 
Physical  Training,  $60,000;  Bureau  of  Technical  Military 
Training,  $150,000;  Bureau  of  Vocational  Training,  $90,000. 
The  first  bureau  is  to  have  the  supervision  of  the  compulsory 
physical  training  in  the  schools  for  all  male  and  female  pupils 
above  the  age  of  eight,  during  periods  which  shall  average 
at  least  twenty  minutes  in  each  school  day.  The  second 
bureau  is  to  be  charged  with  the  specific  military  part  of  the 
program  for  all  boys  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  not 
over  the  age  of  nineteen  years  for  periods  aggregating  not 
more  than  three  hours  in  each  week  between  September  first 
of  each  year  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  June  next  ensuing.  The 
third  bureau  will  interpret  and  administer  the  following  sen- 
tence in  the  revised  law: 

"Such  requirement  as  to  military  training,  herein  prescribed, 
may  in  the  discretion  of  the  commission,  be  met  in  part  by 
such  vocational  training  or  vocational  experience  as  will,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commission,  specifically  prepare  boys  of 
the  ages  named  for  service  useful  to  the  state,  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  defense,  in  the  promotion  of  public  safety,  in  the 
conservation  and  development  of  the  state's  resources,  or  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  improvements." 

This  provision  is  a  very  forward  and  interesting  step.     It 
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is  likely  to  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  vocational  schools  in  New  York  state,  and  on  the 
kind  of  work  for  which  boys  fit  themselves.  In  commenting  on 
the  revised  law,  John  H.  Finley,  state  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion and  a  member  of  the  Military  Training  Commission, 
said:  "For  the  post  of  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Training  we  must  get  the  very  best  man  we  can — it's  a  $5,000 
place,  but  a  $25,000  job.  I  think  it  will  offer  the  right  man 
one  of  the  largest  conceivable  opportunities  for  a  piece  of  truly 
constructive  work  for  the  state." 

It  is  evident  that  this  bureau  must  sift  out  such  vocational 
opportunities  as  fit  boys  for  service  "directly  useful  to  the 
state."  It  must  make  recommendations  to  the  commission 
that  will  guide  it  in  interpreting  those  activities  in  which  boys 
are  engaged  that  may  be  directly  useful  in  the  maintenance 
of  defense,  in  the  promotion  of  public  safety,  in  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  the  state's  resources  or  in  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  public  improvements.  It 
offers  opportunities  for  a  very  constructive  plan  of  effort.  It 
anticipates  in  a  scheme  of  military  preparedness  a  line  of  action 
that  draws  its  cue  from  the  exempting  provisions  that  have 
been  recently  a  part  of  the  plan  of  conscription  service  of 
England.  It  is  drawn  from  the  experience  of  France  which 
has  had  to  come  to  the  point  of  recognizing  that  men  must 
be  taken  from  the  front  for  service  behind  the  lines.  It  is 
based  upon  the  procedure  of  Germany,  who  found  it  necessary 
in  the  midst  of  war  to  organize  her  entire  "man  power." 

Effect  on  Vocational  Education 

Commissioner  Finley  said  further: 

"Obviously  the  program  puts  the  maintenance  of  defense 
as  the  first  opportunity,  but  it  recognizes  the  factors  which 
make  sudden  and  effective  mobilization  for  that  purpose  pos- 
sible, and,  beyond  that,  it  foresightedly  sees  that  the  plan  has 
in  it  elements  which  will  make  it  of  value  in  other  than  times 
of  war  or  peril  of  war.  It  is  a  program  whose  realization 
should  be  immensely  valuable  in  the  development  of  material 
resources  and  even  more  valuable  in  identifying  as  patriotic 
service  all  such  activities  as  this  program  includes,  and  in 
cultivating  civic  and  patriotic  spirit  through  that  very  service, 
and  in  training  for  it." 

No  one  knows  how  far  its  effect  upon  the  vocational  edu- 
cation system  of  New  York  will  reach.  It  may  modify  the 
present  system  or  it  may  attempt  to  fit  in  with  the  present 
system,  or  the  present  system  may  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the 
"military  equivalent"  idea  of  the  commission.  Vocational  train- 
ing, from  the  standpoint  of  contributing  to  a  military  equiva- 
lent, and  a  military  equivalent,  from  the  standpoint  of  voca- 
tional preparation,  are  not  incompatible.  No  one  knows ;  but 
I  personally  should  say  that  the  proposal  would  do  a  great 
deal  toward  promoting  the  development  of  day  part-time  and 
continuation  schools  and  evening  trade  schools.  The  boys 
who  are  at  work  will  obviously  enroll  in  evening  vocational 
schools  in  order  to  meet  in  a  large  measure  that  training  that 
will  specifically  prepare  them  for  service  directly  useful  to 
the  state,  and  in  this  way  will  be  excused  from  the  major 
part  of  the  required  military  service.  It  may  be  confidently 
expected  that  the  establishment  of  part-time  schools  (on,  per- 
haps, the  Fitchburg  and  Cincinnati  plans)  will  be  greatly 
stimulated. 

It  is  not  likely  that  boys  so  enrolled  will  be  completely 
excused  from  any  military  training.  Personally  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  they  should  be  brought  together  once  in  a  while 
to  receive  some  direct  lesson  which  will  make  it  clear  to 
them  that  they  are,  through  this  indirect  preparation  for 
military  service,  really  serving  directly  the  state,  for  otherwise 


these  boys  would  gain  the  idea  that  they  were  simply  learn- 
ing trades  for  their  own  ends,  and  this  is  not  the  fact.  They 
are  learning  these  trades  and  are  excused  in  part  from  attend- 
ance upon  military  training  because  the  trade  which  they  are 
learning  is  of  service  to  the  state  in  time  of  war. 

The  plan  will  have  some  tendency  to  develop  day  voca- 
tional instruction  for  those  boys  who  are  already  in  school 
and  are  subject  to  military  training.  For  here  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  a  boy  to  "kill  two  birds  with  one  stone."  He 
may  learn  a  trade  which  will  fit  him  for  profitable  employ- 
ment and  he  may  meet,  in  part  at  least,  the  military  training 
requirement.  Of  course,  there  will  be  school  boys  who  are 
not  in  attendance  upon  vocational  schools  who  will  expect 
to  be  excused  from  military  drill  on  the  basis  that  they  are 
taking  a  few  periods  of  a  week  in  a  manual  training  shop 
making  tabourets,  coat-hangers  and  sleeve-boards.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  military  commission  will  accept  the  defini- 
tion of  vocational  training  as  laid  down  in  the  Smith-Hughes 
bill  and  in  the  laws  or  practice  of  such  states,  for  example, 
as  New  York,  Indiana  and   Massachusetts. 

Do  Bell-hops  Serve  the  State? 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  results  will  be  to  show  boys, 
parents  and  the  public  that  a  good  many  of  the  occupations 
in  which  boys  are  engaged  are  not  in  themselves  directly  useful 
to  the  state,  either  in  the  maintenance  of  defense  or  promotion 
of  public  service,  in  the  conservation  of  the  state's  resources 
or  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  improve- 
ments. For  the  "experience"  which  these  boys  acquire  through 
work  (for  the  law  implies  that  the  occupation  of  the  boy  may 
be  a  military  equivalent)  in  unskilled  occupations  is  not  within 
the  field  of  military  preparedness.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  skilled  industries  in  which  boys  are  engaged  do  serve 
the  interests  of  the  state.  It  is  clear  that  industries  dealing 
with  metals,  machinery  and  conveyances  (for  example,  manu- 
facturing implements  and  tools,  sheet-iron  work,  forging, 
structural  iron  work,  rolling-mill  work,  firearms,  railway 
equipment,  engines  and  boilers,  electrical  apparatus,  boats  and 
boat-building  and  agricultural  machinery)  are  in  the  class 
which  is  directly  useful  in  the  maintenance  of  defense.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  boys  who  are  delivering  messages,  carrying 
bundles,  driving  grocery  wagons,  picking  fruit  in  the  canning 
sections,  working  in  cotton  mills  or  mines,  and  so  on,  would 
not  be  considered  as  performing  service  which  brought  "ex- 
perience" that  would  specifically  prepare  for  any  state  service. 

Of  course,  there  are  occupations  which  stand  between 
these  two  extremes,  and  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they 
contribute  to  state  service  under  one  of  the  four  heads  is  for 
the  commission  to  decide.  But  what  an  eye-opener  it  will  be 
to  young  people  and  to  employers  to  learn  that  a  state  com- 
mission with  full  power  has  decided  that  many  occupations 
open  to  children  are  not  recognized  as  coming  under  "experi- 
ence" contributory  to  the  four  heads;  that  what  these  children 
do  does  not  promote  public  safety  or  conserve  state  resources 
or  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  public  improvements  or 
are  of  little,  if  any,  service  directly  useful  in  the  maintenance 
of  defense. 

Some  deadly  parallels  are  bound  to  be  drawn.  The  em- 
ployed boy  who  is  learning  the  trade  of  machinist  has  his 
"experience"  recognized,  while  his  pal  who  is  the  bell-hop  must 
attend  military  drills  or  enroll  in  a  vocational  school.'  The 
young  agriculturist  of  the  country  vocational  school  who 
has  his  home  projects  in  farm  crops  may  play  ball  at  a  time 
when  his  schoolmate  of  classical  inclinations  shoulders  his 
gun  for  the  weekly  drill.  Thus  do  the  ploughshare  and  the 
sword  each  serve  the  state  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
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WAR  AND  LAWS  OF  SAFETY 
AND  HEALTH 

WHEN  by  a  vote  of  373  to  50  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and 
82  to  6  in  the  Senate,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  last  week  declared 
this  country  to  be  in  a  state  of  war  with 
the  German  imperial  government,  it 
opened  up  the  necessity  for  a  host  of  new 
adjustments,  not  all  of  which  are  mili- 
tary. The  question  of  financing  is  one 
of  them.  Reference  was  made  in  the 
Survey  last  week  to  the  proposals  of 
the  American  Committee  on  War 
Finance,  which  involve  a  heavy  increase 
in  the  tax  on  incomes  of  $5,000  and 
over.  News  from  Washington  indicates 
that  in  the  fiscal  plans  now  under  con- 
sideration the  possibilities  of  the  income 
tax  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Another  question  of  immediate  im- 
portance is  the  matter  of  industrial  un- 
rest and  the  standards  of  labor  that  are 
to  prevail  in  the  manufacture  of  supplies 
for  the  government.  As  in  England  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  is  a  de- 
mand just  now  for  such  modifications  in 
health  and  labor  laws  as  will  mean  for 
the  time  being  their  virtual  abrogation. 
Many  people  believe,  despite  the  experi- 
ence of  England  to  the  contrary,  that 
unlimited  overtime  and  seven-day  labor 
will  result  in  maximum  efficiency  in  out- 
put. 

Last  week  at  the  meeting  of  the  Labor 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
there  should  be  concessions  in  the  inter- 
est of  harmony,  but  that  standards,  so 
far  as  possible,  should  be  maintained. 
That  opinion  has  found  further  expres- 
sion in  some  recommendations  drawn 
up  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Labor  Committee  and  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  Defense.  These  recommen- 
dations are  as  follows: 

"The  defense  and  safety  of  the  nation 
must  be  the  first  consideration  of  all 
patriotic  citizens.  To  avoid  confusion 
and  to  facilitate  the  preparation  for  na- 
tional defense  and  give  a  stable  basis 
upon  which  the  representatives  of  the 
government  may  operate  during  the  war, 
we  recommend : 

"1.  That  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  should  issue  a  statement  to  em- 
ployers and  employes   in  our  industrial 


plants  and  transportation  systems  advis- 
ing that  neither  employers  nor  employes 
shall  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  the 
country's  necessities  to  change  existing 
standards.  When  economic  or  other 
emergencies  arise  requiring  changes  of 
standards,  the  same  should  be  made  only 
after  such  proposed  changes  have  been 
investigated  and  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense. 

"2.  That  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  urge  upon  the  legislatures  of  the 
states,  as  well  as  all  administrative 
agencies  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  labor  and  health  laws,  the  great  duty 
of  rigorously  maintaining  the  existing 
safeguards  as  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  workers,  and  that  no  departure  from 
such  present  standards  in  state  laws,  or 
state  rulings  affecting  labor  should  be 
taken  without  declaration  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  that  such  departure 
is  essential  for  the  effective  pursuit  of 
the  national  defense. 

"3.  That  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  urge  upon  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states  that  before  final  ad- 
journment they  delegate  to  the  governors 
of  their  respective  states  the  power  to 
suspend  or  modify  restrictions  contained 
in   their  labor  laws  when  such  suspen- 
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From  "United  Hospitals"  to  be 
published  occasionally  fey  the 
United  Hospital  Fund  of  New 
York  city,  an  organisation  of 
46  private  hospitals  which  last 
year  cared  for  132,615  bed  pa- 
tients and  560,146  dispensary  cases. 
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sion  or  modification  shall  be  requested  by 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
such  a  suspension  or  modification,  when 
made,  shall  continue  for  a  specified 
period  and  not  longer  than  the  duration 
of  the  war." 

Samuel  Gompers  is  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Committee  and  of  the  executive 
committee  of  that  body  as  well.  The 
other  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee are  William  B.  Wilson,  secretary  of 
labor;  V.  Everit  Macy,  president  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation;  James  Lord, 
president  of  the  Mining  Department, 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  Elisha 
Lee,  general  manager  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company;  Warren  S.  Stone, 
grand  chief  International  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers;  Frank  Morri- 
son, secretary  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  Lee  K.  Frankel,  third  vice-pres- 
ident, Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company;  James  O'Connell,  president 
Metal  Trades  Department,  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  A.  Parker  Nevin, 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers; 
Louis  B.  Schram,  chairman  Industrial 
Accident  Prevention  Department,  the 
National  Civic  Federation. 

OF  similar  import  is  a  vigorous  let- 
ter issued  by  Florence  Kelley,  gen- 
eral secretary,  and  Pauline  Goldmark, 
research  secretary,  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League.  "America  today  is  in 
danger  of  the  fate  of  the  runner  who, 
by  a  spurt  at  the  beginning  of  the  race, 
sacrifices  the  staying  power  that  makes 
for  victory.  Labor  laws  can  be  re- 
pealed, but  not  the  laws  of  physiology," 
it  reads. 

The  letter  is  addressed  particularly 
to  officers  of  the  National  League  for 
Woman's  Service,  the  New  York  State 
Woman  Suffrage  Party,  the  National 
Council  of  Women,  the  woman's  sec- 
tion of  the  Woman's  National  Service 
School,  all  of  which  have  offered  the 
services  of  their  members  to  state  or 
federal  government. 

"The  universal  impulse  to  sacrifice 
prompts  eager  men  and  women  to  give 
their  all — sons,  fortunes,  strength,  home, 
efforts  of  every  kind — to  the  country  in 
war  time.  In  their  zeal  and  haste,  there 
is  danger  that  the  safeguards  of  the  life, 
health  and  vigor  of  working  people  will 
be  lost,  upon  which  success  depends. 
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"In  the  whole  industrial  history  of 
the  country  we  have  never  faced  so  crit- 
ical a  moment.  The  United  States  is 
being  prepared  on  a  colossal  scale  and 
the  wage-earners  are  called  on  to  exert 
their  fullest  working  capacity.  They 
will  respond  to  the  call.  It  is  of  su- 
preme importance  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  that  the  energies 
of  this  army  should  be  kept  at  their 
highest  pitch.  Now  as  never  before 
we  must  remember  that  output  and 
health  are  inseparable.  If  the  human 
resources  of  the  nation  are  to  be  pre- 
served, our  own  experience  and  that 
of  other  warring  nations  must  not  be 
ignored." 

The  letter  recites  the  bitter  experience 
of  England  in  permitting  long  hours, 
night  work  and  other  exhausting  ex- 
emptions from  existing  labor  laws,  and 
shows  that  already  similar  proposals 
have  been  made  in  this  country — an  at- 
tempt to  abrogate  the  fifty-four-hour  law 
for  women  in  New  York  state  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  any  supplies  for 
army  and  navy,  and  an  exemption  to  the 
one-day-of-rest-in-seven  law,  which  has 
been  allowed  the  Curtis  Aeroplane  Com- 
pany by  the  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sion for  an  unlimited  length  of  time. 

The  letter  concludes  as  follows: 

"The  present  crisis  in  the  United 
States  calls  for  the  best  thought  and 
effort  of  all  our  citizens.  It  calls  for 
renewed  and  persistent  exertions  to  pre- 
serve the  hard-won  safeguards  of  legis- 
lation for  labor  and  public  health.  Will 
you  not  join  us  in  the  effort  to 

"Preserve  short  working  hours  wher- 
ever they  exist; 

"Maintain  the  present  minimum  of 
sanitation  and  safety; 

"Keep  the  children  in  school,  by  means 
of  scholarships  where  necessary ; 

"Uphold  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  family,  whether  the  chief  wage- 
earner  is  a  soldier  at  the  front,  or  work- 
ing on  national  supplies  at  home? 

"We  cannot  believe  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  willing  to  sac- 
rifice all  the  difficult  achievements  of 
social  progress  in  the  impulse  to  defend 
their  country  without  thought  of  the 
future,  or  even  of  the  present  need  of 
the  highest  industrial  efficiency.  For 
this  efficiency  can  only  be  secured  by 
holding  to  the  protective  laws  proved  by 
science  to  be  essential  to  health  and  well- 
being. 

"In  this  common  strain  upon  the  na- 
tion the  workers  will  bear  the  heaviest 
part.  It  is  for  us  to  see  that  they  shall 
not  be  uselessly  sacrificed." 

FEDERAL   FOOD   CONTROL 
PROPOSED 

DEMANDS  for  an  efficient  federal 
control  of  the  distribution  of  food, 
as  a  means  not  only  to  reduce  the  retail 
cost  to  consumers,  but  also  to  assure  a 
market  for  increased  crops,  are  raining  in 
upon  Congress.  The  Council  of  Nation- 


PROHIBITION  FOR 

PREPAREDNESS 

C*  OCIAL  workers,  you  must  all 
*J  know  what  liquor  means  in  war 
time — leakage  in  health,  leakage  in 
efficiency,  more  prostitution  and  con- 
sequently more  disease.  I  have  just 
come  from  making  a  survey  of  four 
cities  under  prohibition,  Charleston, 
Richmond,  Columbia  and  Savannah. 
Forced  against  their  will  to  go  dry, 
these  cities  are  now  making  such  a 
remarkable  showing  in  reduction  of 
wreckage  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Charleston,  they  are  strong  for  pro- 
hibition. 

But  I  found  women  distressed  that 
their  boys  were  to  be  ordered  North 
into  wet  states.  "The  North  is  full 
of  preparedness  talk,  but  does  it 
really  think  hundreds  of  open  saloons 
make  for  preparedness?"  was  their 
question  to  me. 

Social  workers  of  dry  states,  you 
should  ask  the  governors  of  the 
twenty-five  dry  states  to  call  on  the 
twenty-three  wet  states  to  close  the 
saloons. 

Social  workers  of  wet  states,  you 
should  not  lose  a  minute  in  demand- 
ing that  your  state  immediately  close 
its  saloons. 

Prohibition  in  war  time  is  a  well- 
proven  bit  of  preparedness.  It  means 
more  health,  more  efficiency,  less 
prostitution  in  the  field  and  infinitely 
better  conditions  in  the  home. 

Up  to  now  you  have  not  really 
done  your  part  against  the  saloon. 
But  now  is  your  great  chance.  I  beg 
of  you  to  be  leaders  in  prohibition- 
preparedness. 

ELIZABETH  TILTON 


al  Defense  is  considering  the  matter. 
Howard  Coffin,  its  adviser  on  munitions, 
predicts  that  a  fpod  control  will  be  es- 
tablished within  six  months. 

It  is  reported  that  the  White  House 
is  considering  the  naming  of  a  man  of 
broad  experience  in  the  feeding  of  large 
numbers  of  people  to  take  charge  of  this 
great  task,  and  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  di- 
rector of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission, 
is  mentioned  as  the  most  likely  selection. 
His  achievements  in  organizing  and 
maintaining  the  work  of  Belgian  relief 
during  the  war  in.  Europe  are  thought 
to  assure  him  of  the  ready  support  of 
Congress  in  any  plan  which  he  may 
work  out  for  the  more  economical  vic- 
tualing of  the  United  States  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war. 

That  the  country  is  facing  a  danger- 
ous shortage  of  food  and  that  this  short- 
age, under  present  legal  conditions,  will 
be  aggravated  by  high  retail  prices  and 
by  wasteful  methods  of  marketing  the 
crops,  is  the  first  fear  of  experts  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  "Agricul- 
tural preparedness"  is  the  theme  of  a 
campaign  which  the  department  is  now 
conducting,  through  the  press  and 
through  speeches  and  letters  of  appeal 
to  organized  farmers  everywhere.  The 
farmers  are  asked  to  raise  more  food- 
stuffs this  year,  for  patriotic  as  well  as 


for  financial  reasons.  They  are  in- 
formed that  the  winter  wheat  yield  for 
1917  is  estimated  at  71.1  per  cent — the 
worst  condition  ever  recorded  by  the 
crop  experts.  They  are  shown  that  the 
stocks  of  potatoes,  oats,  corn  and  other 
staples  are  light,  and  that  wheat  is 
scarce  in  all  countries.  David  Lubin, 
American  representative  at  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture  in 
Rome,  has  sent  word  to  President  Wil- 
son that  the  world's  store  of  food  has 
never  been  so  low  as  at  present. 

Nevertheless  the  farmers  are  reported 
not  to  have  responded  enthusiastically. 
They  want  a  guarantee  of  a  favorable 
price  and  a  safe  market.  Such  a  guar- 
antee can  only  be  given  through  federal 
control  of  the  distribution  of  food  sup- 
plies. The  Council  of  National  Defense 
is  understood  to  incline  to  the  idea  that 
a  food  controller,  vested  with  full  au- 
thority to  organize  and  run  the  machin- 
ery of  such  control,  would  do  more  to 
establish  the  farmers'  confidence  in  a 
good  market  than  would  any  reorganiza- 
tion of  existing  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

On  the  side  of  the  consumers,  the  case 
is  more  serious.  The  rise  in  wages  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  has  perceptibly 
lagged  behind  that  of  retail  prices.  At 
the  headquarters  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  Washington  the 
statement  is  made  that  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood this  year  of  any  such  increase  in 
wages,  applying  to  the  vast  majority  of 
workers,  as  would  meet  the  expected 
further  increase  in  cost  of  food.  Hence 
the  labor  movement  is  keenly  interested 
in  the  reduction,  or  in  any  event,  the 
regulation,  of  food  prices. 

Suggested  duties  of  a  food  controller 
— a  man  of  the  type  of  Goethals  or 
Hoover,  used  to  carrying  big  projects 
through  to  detailed  completion — are 
many.  He  would  take  an  emergency 
census  of  the  food  and  livestock  through- 
out the  country,  using  present  federal 
agents  for  this  work.  He  would  take 
stock  of  the  transportation  facilities,  the 
condition  of  roads,  the  possibilities  of 
local  milling,  canning,  storage,  drying 
and  other  preparation  of  foods.  He 
would  secure  from  Congress  authority 
to  organize  the  various  services  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  other  branches  of 
the  government  to  create  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  daily  intelligence  as  to  the  need 
for  delivery  of  food  in  every  town  and 
section  of  the  United  States. 

The  same  intelligence  system  would 
direct  the  shipping  of  all  foodstuffs  ready 
for  market.  Transportation  would  be 
economized.  Local  supply  would  be 
stimulated.  Adaptation  of  local  mar- 
kets to  local  production  would  be  en- 
couraged. Waste  through  duplication 
of  delivery  would  be  penalized,  as  the 
system    developed,    until   the   food   con- 
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troller  would  bring  about  the  elimina- 
tion of  unnecessary  charges. 

RECRUITING   OUR   SOLDIERS 
OF  SUSTENANCE 

BEFORE  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce,  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  the  department  of  economics 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  launched 
their  "civil-military  service"  scheme  for 
the  national  mobilization  of  food  pro- 
duction. Dean  Eugene  Davenport,  who 
presented  it,  based  the  plan  upon  the 
following  facts: 

Food  production  in  the  United  States 
is  not  now  increasing  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  population.  The  produc- 
tion of  food  is  our  strongest  war  asset, 
in  view  of  the  reduced  production  in 
Canada  and  western  Europe.  Without 
regard  to  the  disturbance  of  basic  indus- 
trial conditions,  even  to  the  production 
of  the  food  of  the  people,  every  nation 
in  going  to  war  puts  men  into  active 
military  service ;  indiscriminate  enlist- 
ment from  the  farms,  with  no  plan  for 
labor  replacement,  is  certain  to  reduce 
food  production  below  the  level  of  posi- 
tive need. 

Enlistment  for  food  production  in  this 
military  plan  of  mobilization  must  be  as 
definite  as  for  service  at  the  front,  if 
an  adequate  food  supply  is  to  be  as- 
sured, and  the  War  Department  must 
as  rigorously  protect  food  production  as 
any  other  means  of  national  defense. 
With  land  enough,  if  properly  culti- 
vated, to  feed  both  herself  and  western 
Europe,  America  need  not  limit  the  food 
of   her  people,   as  more  men  would   be 


required  to  enforce  a  police  restriction 
of  food  than  would  be  required  to  turn 
scarcity  into  abundance.  The  farmer 
has  reached  the  limit  in  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery and  in  the  employment  of  his 
children  to  replace  the  hired  help  that 
has  gone  to  the  city.  Military  enlist- 
ment from  the  country  must  not  only 
be  offset,  but  the  farmers'  present  labor 
supply  must  be  increased. 

To  meet  all  these  ends,  the  following 
procedure  is  proposed :  To  register 
every  farm  owner,  tenant  or  manager, 
the  number  of  acres  in  tillable,  pasture 
and  timber  land,  and  the  number  of  men 
usually  employed  or  that  would  be  need- 
ed to  insure  maximum  crops;  to  enlist 
in  the  civil-military  service  and  under 
military  pay,  men  of  military  age  or  old- 
er who  may  be  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily unfit  for  service  at  the  front,  and 
also  boys  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
old  in  country  and  city;  to  establish 
training  camp  farms  on  land  suitable 
for  intensive  farming,  rented  at  con- 
venient points  by  the  government,  where 
enlisted  men  not  otherwise  employed 
may  be  gathered,  housed  and  employed 
in  raising  crops  requiring  a  maximum 
amount  of  hand  labor,  such  as  vegeta- 
bles, small  fruits,  cotton  and  tobacco;  to 
erect  at  these  centers  facilities  for  dry- 
ing and  canning  such  food  products, 
for  preservation  and  transportation. 

As  the  largest  asset  for  food  produc- 
tion is  the  thousands  of  farms  already 
organized  under  the  management  of  ex- 
perienced farmers,  independently  oper- 
ated through  established  channels  of 
trade,  most  of  the  enlisted  men  would 


be  assigned  to  work  them.  When  em- 
ployed by  the  farmers  these  en: 
men  would  be  regarded  as  on  furlough 
and  off  government  pay,  receiving  from 
the  farmer  the  going  wage  of  the  local- 
ity, which  is  above  the  pay  of  soldiers. 
Men  dissatisfied  with  these  conditions 
of  employment  might  return  to  the 
camp  at  the  lower  wage,  and  also  in 
case  of  discharge  for  unsatisfactory 
service.  Enlisted  men  not  employed  on 
private  farms  would  be  under  military 
discipline  at  the  camp  farm,  but  under 
agricultural  leadership,  devoting  their 
first  attention  to  the  production  of  food 
under  the  direction  of  an  agricultural 
officer.  Time  for  regular  military  drill 
would  be  reserved.  Men  of  military  age 
and  above,  without  farm  experience, 
would  be  quartered  in  regions  engaged 
in  intensive  farming  where  oversight  is 
possible.  New  enlistments  would  sys- 
tematically replenish  the  numbers  at  the 
camp  when  depleted  by  men  entering 
active  military  service.  Enlistment  for 
civil-military  service  would  not  only  be 
considered  as  a  patriotic  duty,  but 
would  be  made  attractive  through  such 
formal  recognition  as  uniforms,  use  of 
special  organizations,  ranks  and  degrees 
of  efficiency,  promotion  and  commissions. 
Shortage  of  crops  the  world  round 
gave  timeliness  to  this  mobilizing  plan 
of  the  great  prairie  state  of  Illinois,  as 
it  does  to  the  governor's  initiative  in 
calling  a  conference  of  the  governors  of 
all  the  great  agricultural  states  to  formu- 
late a  plan  of  concerted  action  for  the 
conservation  and  production  of  the  na- 
tion's food  supply. 


Drawn  by  Michael  Kopsco  for  the  American-Hungar inn  "People's  Voite" 
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Dean  Davenport  warns  the  United 
States  against  the  mistake  made  by  every 
warring  nation  in  Europe,  of  paying  lit- 
tle or  no  attention  to  the  production 
of  food  until  its  limitation  is  suddenly 
found  to  be  necessary.  America's  power 
to  produce  food,  he  says,  "far  exceeds 
her  strength  at  any  other  point  in  the 
struggle  for  mastery.  If  America  is  to 
win  in  the  great  war,"  he  concludes, 
"she  must  mobilize  her  forces  for  food 
production  as  definitely  as  her  fighting." 

EFFICIENCY     IN     ILLINOIS' 
STATE   SERVICE 

GOVERNOR  LOWDEN'S  first 
appointments  under  the  new  civil 
code  of  Illinois,  reported  in  detail  in  the 
Survey  for  March  10,  are  held  to  ful- 
fill amply  his  pledge  to  reconstitute  the 
state  service  on  the  basis  of  efficiency 
without  political  preferment. 

The  governor's  choice  of  five  of  the 
nine  department  directors  was  based  on 
their  business  experience.  For  director 
of  finance  he  appointed  Omar  H. 
Wright,  president  of  the  Second  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Belvidere,  member  of 
the  executive  council  of  the  State  Bank- 
ers' Association,  former  councilman  and 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
his  home  town.  The  director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings,  charged  with  letting  con- 
tracts, furnishing  supplies,  maintaining 
the  upkeep  and  erecting  buildings  for  all 
state  institutions,  is  Leslie  D.  Puter- 
baugh,  of  Peoria,  who  has  been  judge 
in  the  probate,  circuit  and  appellate 
courts,  a  director  of  two  banks  and  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Bradley 
Polytechnic  Institute.  William  H. 
Stead,  of  Ottawa,  attorney-general  of 
Illinois  from  1905  to  1913,  and  a  man 
of  large  executive  experience,  heads  the 


Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
To  the  directorship  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Health,  Dr.  C.  St.  Clair 
Drake  has  been  promoted  from  the  sec- 
retaryship of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
In  that  office,  as  in  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  Chicago,  he  has  a 
creditable  record  for  service  covering 
twenty-two  years. 

The  department  for  which  the  gov- 
ernor found  it  most  difficult  to  select  a 
director  was  that  of  public  welfare, 
under  which  all  the  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  of  the  state  are 
now  placed.  Disappointed  in  not  secur- 
ing Col.  C.  B.  Adams,  recently  ap- 
pointed commissioner  of  prisons  in 
Massachusetts,  Governor  Lowden  ap- 
pointed Charles  H.  Thorne,  of  Chicago, 
long  head  of  Montgomery  Ward  and 
Company's  mail  order  house,  from  which 
he  had  retired  some  time  ago.  A  man 
of  means  and  leisure,  he  accepted  this 
public  responsibility  with  the  statement 
that  "duty  to  the  state  under  present 
conditions  is  paramount  to  whatever 
considerations  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
performance,"  and  that  the  proffer  of 
this  position  afforded  him  "a  welcome 
opportunity  to  do  my  bit  for  my  coun- 
try." He  gives  his  entire  time  to  the 
work. 

Albert  D.  Early,  of  Rockford,  brings 
to  the  presidency  of  the  State  Civil 
Service  Commission  his  experience  as  an 
active  member  of  the  Illinois  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Association,  the  presidency 
of  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association  and 
his  trusteeship  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity and  the  Rockford  Public  Library. 

Governor  Lowden  has  assured  each 
director  either  the  nomination  or  veto 
of  every  appointment  to  be  made  in  his 
department,  which  is  not  in  the  classi- 
fied list  of  the  civil  service. 


The  selection  of  the  departmental 
staffs  will  be  awaited  with  interest,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  which  is  now  open  to  the 
choice  of  the  best  available  specialists 
as  assistant  director,  superintendent  of 
charities,  criminologist,  superintendent 
of  prisons,  superintendent  of  pardons  and 
parole,  alienist,  and  the  board  of  five 
public  welfare  commissioners.  Only 
such  changes  in  the  superintendency  of 
state  institutions  are  contemplated  as 
may  be  required  to  improve  the  service. 

UNIONS   IN   THE   COLORADO 
COAL  MINES 

TWO  years  and  four  months  after 
the  end  of  the  Colorado  coal  strike 
of  1913-14,  word  comes  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  have  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  Victor-American 
Fuel  Company,  the  second  largest  coal 
company  in  Colorado,  involving  full 
recognition  of  the  union,  the  check-off 
for  union'  dues  and  provision  for  check 
weighmen  on  the  scales. 

To  appreciate  the  significance  of  this 
development  it  must  be  recalled  that  of 
all  the  companies  involved  in  the  strike, 
the  Victor-American  Fuel  Company  was 
regarded  as  the  most  implacable  foe  of 
unionism.  Wherever  there  were  "closed" 
camps,  those  of  the  Victor-American 
were  closed  the  tightest.  Wherever  men 
who  talked  unionism  were  sent  "down 
the  canyon,"  they  were  sent  a  little  fast- 
er and  a  little  further  from  the  camps 
of  this  company  than  from  any  other. 

Commenting  on  this  bit  of  news  from 
Colorado  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
Journal,  the  official  organ  of  the  union, 
says:  "The  spirit  for  organization  that 
brought  about  the  settlement  with  the 
Victor-American  Company  is  not  con- 
fined   to    the    miners    of    this    company 
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FLIES    AND    BABY    DEATHS 

rT1HAT  the  largest  number  of  infant  deaths  occur  dur- 
■*-  ing  the  fly  season  is  diagrammed  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  State  Department  of  Health.  Heat,  wrong  food, 
tun  heavy  clothing  all  play  their  part,  but  evidence  exists 
that  flies  aid  in  transmitting  typhoid,  cholera,  dysentery, 
diarrhea,  ophthalmia  and  perhaps  poliomyelitis.  Tuber- 
culosis bacilli  have  been  found  upon  a  fly's  feet,  also  in 
his  digestive  tract  fifteen  days  after  he  was  marked  in 
a  patient's  room.  The  only  sure  way  to  avoid  the  fly  is 
to  give  him  nothing  /<>  live  on.  He  breeds  chiefly  in 
11:, mure  and  garbage.  Clean  stables,  clean  houses,  clean 
yards  are  death  to  the  fly. 
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only.  The  employes  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  [the  Rocke- 
feller company]  openly  announce  that 
they  are  members  of  our  union  and  de- 
mand agreements  through  the  organiza- 
tion, instead  of  the  'almost  as  good' 
Rockefeller  method  of  adjusting  wages 
and  grievances." 

ADVANCED     HOUSING     LAW 
FOR    MINNEAPOLIS 

AS  a  result  of  five  years'  agitation 
and  effort  by  the  Minneapolis 
Civic  and  Commerce  Association,  sup- 
ported in  the  end  by  the  Minneapolis 
Real  Estate  Board,  Builders'  Exchange, 
Minnesota  Chapter  of  Architects  and 
the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Assem- 
bly, the  legislature  of  Minnesota  has 
passed  a  housing  code  for  Minneapolis 
which,  combined  with  the  new  building 
code  secured  by  that  city  last  year,  will 
place  it  among  the  foremost  American 
cities  in  insuring  adequate  light  and  ven- 
tilation, decent  sanitary  conveniences, 
safety  from  fire  and  proper  privacy  for 
every  family. 

The  movement  for  better  housing  in 
Minneapolis  is  another  interesting  in- 
stance of  the  modern  trend  in  civic  and 
commercial  agencies.  The  Minneapolis 
business  and  professional  men's  organiza- 
tion, called  the  Civic  and  Commerce 
Association,  has  given  much  emphasis  to 
the  civic  side  of  its  work  from  its  incep- 
tion. At  the  very  start  it  secured  as  one 
of  its  secretaries  Otto  W.  Davis,  who 
had  accomplished  the  passage  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  of  a  housing  code  which  at 
that  time  was  the  first  code  in  this  coun- 
try to  apply  to  the  one-  and  two-family 
houses  regulations  similar  to  those  which 
had  hitherto  been  applied  only  to  tene- 
ment houses.  Such  regulation  has  now 
become  an  accepted  principle. 

Minneapolis  at  that  time  was  resting 


Donchey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


THE  SHACKLES  BROKEN 


in  quiet  confidence  that  it  had  no  hous- 
ing problems.  The  Civic  and  Commerce 
Association  undertook  an  investigation 
to  find  out  the  facts  and  soon  uncovered 
a  half  dozen  embryo  slums  containing 
every  variety  of  housing  evil,  many  of 
them  of  a  character  that  had  long  -ago 
been  prohibited  in  other  cities.  For- 
tunately the  quantity  of  such  evils  was 
found  to  be  small. 

Four  thousand  copies  of  a  liberally 
illustrated  report  describing  these  con- 
ditions were  circulated  by  the  associa- 
tion. The  Minneapolis  newspapers  gave 
whole  pages  to  the  matter  and  were  uni- 
ted in  their  demand  for  the  passage  of 
laws  that  would  prevent  any  increase  in 
housing  ills.    The  new  code  is  the  result. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 


movement  in  Minneapolis  has  been  the 
cooperation  obtained  from  other  bodies, 
particularly  from  the  Real  Estate  Board, 
which  appointed  a  strong  committee  of 
twenty-five  members  and  held  regular 
weekly  meetings,  going  over  the  code  in 
detail  for  nearly  a  year.  Fred  ( J.  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  Real  Estate  Board 
Housing  Committee,  became  so  inter- 
ested that  he  was  instrumental  in  get- 
ting the  National  Real  Estate  Associa- 
tion to  appoint  a  housing  committee  of 
which  he  is  chairman.  This  committee 
is  endeavoring  to  awaken  the  interest  of 
real  estate  men  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  the  importance  of  cooperating  with 
other  agencies  in  securing  better  hous- 
ing. 

Interesting  features  of  the  Minneapo- 
lis code  are  a  provision  limiting  the 
height  of  dwellings  (except  hotels)  to 
six  stories  and  basement  or  seventy-five 
feet,  and  a  provision  requiring  side 
yards  proportionate  to  the  height  of  the 
building. 

UNIONS        ORGANIZING 
AGAINST  DISEASE 

MOBILIZATION  of  the  trade 
unions  to  resist  the  invasions  of 
disease  is  one  of  the  latest  moves  for 
public  defense.  Dr.  Eouis  I.  Harris, 
head  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hy- 
giene in  the  New  York  city  Department 
of  Health,  met  recently  at  the  Eabor 
Forum  a  large  delegation  of  men  and 
women  representing  various  unions,  and 
with  them  planned  this  cooperative  effort 
to  check  occupational  disease. 

For  some  time  Dr.  Harris  has  been 
working  with  individual  unions.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  furriers'  union  he 
made  a  study  of  disease  hazards  in  han- 
dling skins  and  furs.  With  Typograph- 
ical Union  No.  6,  popularly  known  as 
"Big  Six,"  he  has  arranged  to  have  offi- 
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THIRTY-FOUR  states  have  plans  already  under  way  f  r  baby  week.  The  first  week  of  May  is  the  u. 
1  upon  bv  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  but  Nebraska,  Massachusetts,  California  and  Pennsylvania 
will  observe  it  earlier  to  avoid  possible  risk  of  poliomyelitis.  The  importance  of  complete  birth  records  has  been 
chosen  as  their  special  study  by  Washington,  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio.  Delaware  Will  discuss  the 
prevention  of  infant  paralysis;  North  Dakota,  the  needs  of  children  below  school  age;  Kansas,  which  had  last  year 
the  largest  number  of  local  celebrations,  will  emphasize  birth  registration,  instructing  mothers  in  tnfant  care,  the 
care  of  expectant  mothers.  The  federal  Children's  Bureau  at  Washington  has  published  a  bulletin  to  assist  com- 
mittees in  preparing  for  baby  week.    It  refers  to  many  agencies  from   xvhich   bulletins,   list   of   exhibit   material  and 

other  assistance   may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
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daily  designated  members  report  to  him 
on  unhealthful  conditions  in  composing 
rooms.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  dem- 
ocratic system  of  self-inspection,  and  of 
the  necessary  education  for  it.  It  means, 
says  Dr.  Harris,  that  representatives 
from  all  laboring  groups  in  the  city  act 
as  a  vigilance  committee  guarding  san- 
itary standards;  that  they  have  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  upon  their  needs  direct- 
ly with  the  official  sanitary  agencies  of 
the  city,  and  to  have  a  personal  share  in 
disseminating  among  workers  the  need- 
ed information.  More  than  seventy 
members  have  already  been  appointed  by 
their  unions  to  serve  on  a  committee  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Division  of  In- 
dustrial Hygiene. 

In  addition  to  securing  the  point  of 
view  of  practical  tradesmen,  prompt 
notice  of  conditions  inimical  to  health, 
and  widely  diffusing  advice  on  indus- 
trial disease  and  personal  hygiene,  this 
cooperative  plan  has  a  definitely  eco- 
nomical value  from  the  administrative 
angle.  For  employes'  reports  give  fre- 
quently valuable  information  to  the  in- 
spector and  save  his  time  and  effort  in 
investigations  when  he  goes  to  check 
them  up.  If  the  delegates  report  condi- 
tions as  satisfactory,  there  seems  to  be 
no  need  of  inspecting  that  plant  immedi- 
ately. It  is  important  to  avoid  wasting 
energy  when  a  limited  staff  tries  to  over- 
see fully  50,000  work  places  in  the  city. 
The  successful  cooperation  with  "Big 
Six"  promises  a  wider  solution  of  the 
problem  of  health  and  sanitation  in  oc- 
cupations. 

SOME      HAZARD       OF      CITY 
HOUSE   CLEANING 

STREET-CLEANING  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  particularly  hazardous 
occupation,  yet  every  year  eight  out  of 
ten  "white  wings"  are  physically  disabled 
from  causes  in  their  occupation,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  study  by  Dr.  S.  I.  Rain- 
forth,  chief  physician  of  the  Department 
of  Street  Cleaning  of  New  York  city, 
discussed  by  Dr.  Creighton  Barker  as 
follows : 

For  $2.50  a  day  6,000  of  these  street- 
cleaners,  mostly  aliens,  work  ten  hours 
and  remove  refuse  and  dirt  from  1,500 
miles  of  street.  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
road  sixty  feet  broad  extending  from 
New  York  to  Kansas  City.  In  a  year 
there  are  nearly  813,000  cubic  yards  of 
"sweepings"  collected.  All  days  and 
every  day  this  work  must  be  done — on 
pasty  asphalt  under  the  scorching  August 
sun,  in  driving  rain,  in  sleet  and  snow. 
It  is  not  remarkable  that  80  per  cent 
of  them  are  disabled  each  year.  Dr. 
Rainforth's  figures  show  that  there  are 
5,484  cases  of  disability  each  year,  caus- 
ing a  loss  of  approximately  56,000  days. 
The  incidence  of  certain  types  of  dis- 
eases is  interesting  to  note.  Accidents, 
including  freezing  and  sunstroke,  lead 
the  list,  causing  18  per  cent  of  the  dis- 


abilities. Conditions  resulting  from  im- 
proper and  intemperate  living,  such  as 
gout  and  chronic  arthritis,  alcoholism, 
diseases  of  liver,  kidneys  and  digestive 
tract,  cause  16  per  cent.  This  gives 
a  fair  idea  of  the  type  of  labor  em- 
ployed. Myalgia,  neuralgia  and  neuri- 
tis, results  of  great  physical  exertion,  are 
responsible  for  14  per  cent.  Diseases 
resulting  from  exposure  to  cold  and 
lowered  vitality,  such  as  pneumonia, 
bronchitis  and  influenza,  but  not  includ- 
ing tuberculosis,  cause  9  per  cent  of  the 
cases  of  disability. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  tuber- 
culosis incidence  would  be  high,  consid- 
ering the  constant  inhalation  of  street 
dust  and  the  exposure  to  severe  weather 
conditions.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
all  forms  of  tuberculosis  caused  b*ut 
1.4  per  cent  of  all  disabilities. 

A  morbidity  rate  of  80  per  cent  is 
extremely  high.  To  combat  it  the  city 
of  New  York  gives  free  medical  atten- 
tion to  all  employes  and  requires  a  com- 
plete physical  examination  once  each 
year.  In  the  Department  of  Street 
Cleaning  seven  physicians  give  their  full 
time  to  this  service.  By  this  means, 
the  average  time  lost  per  man  compares 
favorably  with  the  per  capita  loss  of 
time  because  of  illness  in  normal  groups. 
The  time  lost  by  -employes  of  the  De- 
partment of  Street  Cleaning  averages 
7.8  days  per  man,  a  slightly  higher  per- 
centage than  that  found  by  Frankel  and 
Dublin  in  their  North  Carolina  sick- 
ness survey.  There  white  males  (in  all 
occupations)  lost  7.6  days  a  year;  Ne- 
groes, 7.4  days. 

Certain  preventive  measures  have  been 
adopted  also,  to  lower  the  personal  haz- 
ard. Most  unique  among  these  is  the 
practice  of  sweeping  "against  the  traf- 
fic," that  is,  sweeping  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  which  the  traffic  is  going. 
This  simple  measure  has  done  much  to 
lower  the  number  of  accidents  caused 
by  vehicles.  First-aid  kits  are  con- 
veniently placed  in  all  stables  and  docks ; 
and  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine 
to  all  wounds  as  soon  as  possible  has 
perceptibly  lessened  the  number  of  days 
lost  because  of  infected  wounds. 

MAKING  OVER  ARKANSAS  IN 
SIXTY    DAYS 

MANY  constructive  measures  for 
social  reform  were  passed  by  the 
Arkansas  legislature  during  its  sixty-day 
session  ending  March  8.  An  act  that 
stimulated  especial  interest  was  that  call- 
ing for  a  constitutional  convention  which 
will  be  held  in  Little  Rock  Novem- 
ber 19. 

For  the  first  time  Arkansas  will  have 
compulsory  education,  requiring  all 
children  from  seven  to  fifteen,  inclusive, 
to  attend  school.  A  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  was  passed  in  the  state  several 
years  ago,  but  the  counties  having  a 
large  Negro  population  were  exempt,  and 


this  left  over  half  of  the  state  without 
any  such  attendance  law.  Heretofore 
there  have  been  no  uniform  textbooks, 
but  they  were  changed  indiscriminately, 
making  a  hardship,  especially  for  those 
children  who  come  from  poor  families. 
Now  a  commission  is  created  which  will 
make  contracts  for  textbooks  and  ar- 
range for  their  uniformity.  The  act 
also  provides  that  school  boards  shall 
furnish  books  to  children  who  are  unable 
to  buy  them.  Moreover,  a  commission 
composed  of  nine  members  appointed  by 
the  governor  is  to  investigate  means  of 
eliminating  illiteracy  in  this  state. 

The  University  of  Arkansas  and  the 
normal  schools  have  heretofore  been  in 
politics,  since  those  interested  in  the 
university  found  it  necessary  to  lobby  at 
the  state  capitol  in  order  that  the  legis- 
lature vote  a  sufficient  appropriation. 
The  new  law  will  remove  these  educa- 
tional institutions  from  politics  by  the 
levying  of  a  tax  of  one-eighth  mill  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  common  school  bonds 
held  by  the  state.  Another  educational 
measure  passed  will  enable  the  state  to 
secure  federal  aid  for  teaching  vocational 
subjects  in  public  schools. 

The  solid  South  has  at  last  been  brok- 
en into  by  the  suffragists,  the  Arkansas 
legislature  having  passed  an  act  permit- 
ting women  to  vote  in  the  primary  elec- 
tions. Practically  this  gives  almost  full 
suffrage,  for  the  primaries  in  Arkansas 
virtually  determine  the  election.  An- 
other act  permits  women  who  pass  the 
examination  to  practice  law  in  the  state 
courts  and  two  additional  acts  remov- 
ing disability  of  married  women  regard- 
ing property  were  passed. 

A  free  state  employment  bureau  was 
created  to  be  operated  in  connection 
with  the  state  labor  commissioner's  of- 
fice. 

Following  the  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  Webb-Kenyon  bill  is 
constitutional,  Arkansas  was  the  first 
state  to  pass  the  bone  dry  law  prohibit- 
ing shipments  of  liquor  into  the  state. 

And  there  was  also  created  a  state 
general  hospital  to  be  located  in  Little 
Rock.  For  this  purpose  $200,000  was 
appropriated,  the  money  to  come  from 
the  sale  of  state  land  adjoining  the  state 
school  for  deaf  mutes.  And  most  im- 
portant is  the  creation  of  a  school  for 
the  feebleminded,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  one-fourth  of  the  land  above 
mentioned  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Another  act  provides  for  an  industrial 
school  for  delinquent  girls,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  state  reform  school  for 
boys  to  another  site  on  good  tillable 
land  where  they  can  have  outdoor  em- 
ployment. This  is  not  adequate,  but  is 
an  encouraging  beginning.  To  study 
the  charitable  and  penal  institutions, 
public  and  private,  and  to  act  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  those  in  charge  of 
these  institutions,  there  was  appointed 
a  State  Charities  Commission.     Reports 
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AUX  CHEVAUX  BLESSES 
,  dapres'The  Sphere" 


CARING    FOR   WOUNDED   HORSES   IN   FRANCE 

The  American  Red  Star  Animal  Relief  has  been  organized  with  a  corps  of  trained 
veterinarians  and  is  to  be  equipped  with  all  necessary  supplies,  field  and  base  hospitals 
and  ambulances  to  give  first  aid  in  the  field  to  wounded  horses  and  mules  and  to  look 
after  the  health  of  animals  bought  by  the  government  for  field  service.  Similar  organ- 
izations are  connected  with  the  Dutch  and  British  armies.  The  picture  shows  British 
Red  Star  workers  caring  for  wouv.ded  horses  in  France.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  this  organization  has  spent  half  a  million  dollars,  and  it  is  recognized  by  the" 
government  as  the  principal  agency  for  the  conservation  of  army  animals.  The  Amer- 
ican Red  Star  is  busy  organizing  a  similar  service,  requiring  the  enlistment  of  two 
hundred  veterinarians  who  must  pass  the  examination  of  the  surgeon-general  for  army 
veterinarians.  It  is  expected  that  many  officers  of  anti-cruelty  societies  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  serve  the  country  and  that  these  societies  themselves 
will  be  active  in  the  collection  of  the  necessary  funds 


are  to  be  made  to  the  governor  and  state 
legislature  biennially. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  a  mother's 
pension  bill  was  passed  authorizing  each 
county  to  allow  pensions  to  indigent 
widowed  mothers  with  children  under 
fourteen.  Fifty-one  counties  were  ex- 
empt from  its  provision,  however,  so  the 
law  applies  to  practically  only  one-third 
of  the  state.  The  wisdom  of  this  law 
is  questioned,  since  the  county  judges 
under  the  present  law  can  and  do  give 
outdoor  poor  relief  and  the  law  itself 
does  not  qualify  this  relief.  Therefore, 
even  without  the  passage  of  this  law, 
county  judges  can  grant  pensions  if  they 
choose,  and  since  the  law  is  not  man- 
datory they  are  not  obligated  any  more 
than  formerly. 

EQUAL  SUFFRAGE  FOR  RUS- 
SIA? 

RUSSIA'S  constitutional  convention 
will  be  chosen  by  women  as  well  as 
men  voters  and  will  establish  equal  suf- 
frage as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
new  form  of  government,  in  the  opinion 
of  J.  G.  Ohsol,  who  was  a  member  from 
the  city  of  Riga  in  the  second  Duma.  It 
was  this  Duma  which  set  the  high-water 
mark  for  radicalism  in  Russia  and  which 


was  dissolved  on  the  ground  that  some 
of  its  members  were  plotting  revolution. 

Mr.  Ohsol,  who  lives  now  in  Wash- 
ington, suggests  that  since  women  have 
borne  a  leading  part  in  every  revolu- 
tionary and  educational  movement  in 
modern  Russia,  the  workingmen's  coun- 
cil and  all  other  radical  elements  will 
insist  that  they  be  enfranchised  at  once. 
They  have  the  example  of  full  suffrage 
in  Finland,  and  of  long  established  par- 
ticipation by  women  in  the  counsels  of 
the  village  communes,  while  the  present 
war  has  brought  them  into  industry  and 
the  professions  quite  as  fully  in  Russia 
as  in  England. 

Woman  suffrage  in  the  peasant  com- 
munes, he  explains,  is  on  this  basis:  The 
head  of  the  family  speaks  for  it  in  com- 
munal meeting.  If  the  men  of  the 
house  be  unable  to  take  part,  due  to  ab- 
sence from  home  or  from  sickness,  the 
woman  goes  to  the  meeting.  She  exer- 
cises the  right  to  speak  and  vote  exactly 
as  though  she  were  the  man  of  the  fam- 
ily. Again,  when  her  husband  is  men- 
tally her  inferior,  she  accompanies  him 
to  the  meeting  and  instructs  him  as  to 
his  vote.  With  this  political  custom  in 
the  peasant  commune,  Russia  has  wel- 
comed her  women  into  every  political  re- 
form group.     Indeed,  a  large  part  of  the 


revolutionary  activity  of  the  past  decade 
has  been  financed  by  women,  while  girls 
have  distributed  much  of  the  forbidden 
literature  of  discontent. 

With  "Babushka"  Breskovsky — who 
has  arrived  in  Moscow  —  there  are 
coming  from  exile  and  from  prison  more 
than  150,000  political  offenders,  of 
whom  thousands  are  women.  To  deny 
to  these  women,  even  temporarily,  the 
right  to  vote  on  the  future  of  Russia 
will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  masses. 

Mr.  Ohsol  sees  in  the  forthcoming 
convention  three  principal  issues  upon 
which  the  influence  of  the  modern  Rus- 
sian woman  will  be  powerfully  exerted. 
These  are  the  creation  of  a  democratic 
republic  rather  than  a  constitutional 
monarchy;  the  separation,  both  political 
and  financial,  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  from  the  state,  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  vast  private  holdings  of  land 
for  distribution  among  the  peasants.  He 
cites  the  demands  of  the  peasant  revolu- 
tionist elements  in  1903-7  as  emphasiz- 
ing the  cry  of  the  peasants  for  land. 
Throughout  the  present  war  the  peas- 
ants have  appealed  for  "bread  and 
peace"  in  their  demonstrations,  but  these 
were  but  expressions  of  immediate  suf- 
ferring;  the  peasants'  land-hunger  is  the 
one  great  Russian  problem,  he  says. 
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BOSTON'S  TANGLED  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 

FOR  months  Boston  has  been  torn 
by  an  educational  controversy  in- 
volving some  far-reaching  questions  of 
school  control  and  of  the  relation  of 
the  educational  function  to  democracy. 
The  matter  is  now  before  the  School 
Committee  of  Boston,  a  board  elected  by 
the  people  and  therefore  representing 
the  people's  interests  in  school  affairs. 

Two  years  ago  the  mayor  requested 
the  Finance  Commission  to  investigate 
the  school  system.  This  commission  ap- 
pointed a  survey  committee  with  James 
H.  Van  Sickle,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  at  its  head.  The 
committee  made  a  report  dealing  with 
various  phases  of  educational  policy  and 
practice,  and  especially  emphasizing  the 
need  for  a  reorganization  of  the  central 
administrative  system  of  the  Boston 
schools. 

This  system  consists  of  the  superin- 
tendent ;  the  board  of  superintendents, 
consisting  of  the  superintendent  and  six 
assistant  superintendents  and  in  which 
the  superintendent  has  no  greater  au- 
thority than  any  other  member;  the  sec- 
retary ;  the  business  agent ;  and  the 
schoolhouse  custodian.  Each  of  these  is 
supreme  in  his  or  its  respective  depart- 
ment and  accountable  only  to  the  School 
Committee.  In  addition  there  are  sev- 
eral other  independent  units  such  as  the 
janitor's  trial  board,  the  salary  board, 
and  the  board  of  apportionment.  The 
superintendent  is  only  a  member  of  the 
two  latter  boards  and  is  not  the  guiding 
or  supreme  authority  in  any  of  them. 

The  gist  of  the  report,  concerning  or- 
ganization, is  that  this  system  should  be 
so  changed  as  to  make  the  superintendent 
the  chief  executive  officer,  responsible  to 
the  School  Committee  for  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools  in  all  their 
branches  and  departments.  This  recom- 
mendation is  based  on  modern  business 
practice  and  organization. 

The  board  of  superintendents  has  tak- 
en sharp  issue  with  this  conclusion  and 
has  printed  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  its 
objections  to  the  proposed  change.  The 
board  thinks  that  the  public  school  sys- 
tem is  a  far  more  complicated  mechanism 
than  an  ordinary  business  concern  and 
that  there  would  be  great  danger,  if  the 
recommendations  were  adopted,  that  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  to  be 
made  the  sole  administrator  of  the  sys- 
tem, would  tend  more  and  more  to  be- 
come a  business  executive  and  less  and 
less  an  educator. 

The  whole  controversy  has  been 
brought  to  a  head  by  the  report  of  the 
Finance  Commission  to  the  mayor,  which 
urges  strongly  the  recommendations  of 
the  survey  committee.  This  now  puts 
the  situation  up  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee, which  is  practically  supreme  in 
the  whole  field  of  public  school  finance 
and    administration    and    is    responsible 


only  to  the  electorate  for  the  discharge 
of  its  duties. 

Meanwhile  citizens  of  Boston  are  en- 
gaged in  animated  and  even  acrimonious 
discussion  of  the  matter.  One  of  the 
interesting  questions  being  asked  is  the 
possible  effect  upon  the  School  Commit- 
tee itself  of  the  centralization  of  so 
much  administrative  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  superintendent.  In  Boston  the 
election  of  the  School  Committee  has 
generally  elicited  much  popular  interest 
and  has  been  the  means  of  a  good  deal 
of  education  to  the  people  on  school 
problems.  Each  year  some  member  of 
the  committee  has  gone  out  to  the  elec- 
torate and  thus  a  practical  test  has  often 
been  provided  to  determine  whether  the 
community  believes  the  present  policies 
of  the  committee  are  sound.  This  sys- 
tem serves  also  to  give  the  people  a  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools  that  they  might 
not  otherwise  get. 

OLD  AGE  AND  DEPENDENCY 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

MASSACHUSETTS,  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  her  struggle  with  the 
problem  of  old  age  pensions,  has  been 
making  a  survey  of  numbers  and  cost. 
The  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  made 
an  exhaustive  canvass  of  all  the  avail- 
able data  relating  to  the  number  of 
persons  65  years  of  age  and  over,  to- 
gether with  statistics  of  present  outlays 
for  the  support  of  aged  persons. 

The  director  finds  that  of  the  189,047 
persons  65  years  of  age  or  over,  34,496 
were  dependent  to  some  degree  upon 
either  public  or  private  charity.  The 
total  amount  of  aid  paid  them  in  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1915,  exclusive 
of  federal  pensions,  but  including  all  aid 
given  by  public  correctional  institutions, 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  state  pauper  in- 
stitutions, overseers  of  the  poor,  state 
and  military  aid,  soldiers'  relief,  and  pri- 
vate charitable  aid  rendered  by  benev- 
olent "homes"  and  other  organizations 
and  institutions,  was  $3,233,949. 

As  a  further  classification,  it  was 
found  that  26,403  of  the  total  aided  re- 
ceived some  form  of  public  relief,  the 
aggregate  of  which  was  $2,250,686.  The 
average  for  each  person  in  the  total  out- 
lay, public  and  private,  was  $93.75.  The 
bureau  also  finds  that  73.02  per  cent  of 
the  persons  covered  by  the  inquiry  re- 
ceived aid  amounting  to  less  than  $100 
in  each  case,  while  only  2.77  per  cent 
received  aid  amounting  to  $300  or  over. 

Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Massachusetts  is  foreign-born. 
The  report  finds  that  of  the  189,047  per- 
sons 65  years  of  age  or  over,  39.4  per 
cent  were  foreign-born ;  while  of  the 
34,496  in  that  group  who  received  aid 
last  year,  52.2  per  cent  were  foreign- 
born.  But  in  spite  of  this  proportion  so 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  proportion  of 
the  foreign-born  in   the  general  popula- 


tion, it  was  further  found  that  practi- 
cally 95  per  cent  of  the  entire  group  of 
persons  65  years  of  age  or  over  had  been 
residents  of  Massachusetts  for  ten  years 
or  over,  while  there  were  figures  to  in- 
dicate that  probably  about  80  per  cent 
of  all  the  persons  thus  aged  who  received 
aid  in  1915  had  been  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  30  years  or  more.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  the  aged  dependent  women 
were  widows  while  something  over  one- 
third  of  all  the  aged  male  dependents 
were  widowers. 

In  its  interpretation  of  these  facts  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  must  reckon 
with  the  further  finding  that  the  total 
disbursements  for  the  relief  of  persons 
of  all  ages  in  the  state  in  1915  from 
public  sources  and  from  all  private 
sources  represented  by  the  805  incorpo- 
rated charitable  agencies  was  $23,365,- 
138. 

Governor  McCall  in  his  last  inau- 
gural message  said:  "I  am  of  opinion 
that  an  annuity  should  be  paid  by  the 
state  and  its  subordinate  governments, 
without  contribution,  to  its  deserving  cit- 
izens seventy  or  more  years  of  age  who 
do  not  have  children  able  to  support 
them  nor  an  income  more  than  $200  a 
year,  and  who  have  been  residents  of  the 
commonwealth  at  least  ten  years." 

Hence  the  issue. 

ON   GUARD   FOR  THE  RISING 
GENERATION 

"V¥7E  must  not  forget  the  children." 
VV  As  America  enters  the  war  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  warns 
its  members  to  oppose  the  breakdown  of 
school  and  labor  laws  and  cites  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  such  relaxation  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany. 

Compulsory  education  laws  must  be 
enforced ;  school  funds  should  not  be  cut 
down,  says  the  committee.  The  usual 
local  and  national  social  agencies — set- 
tlements, recreation  centers,  health 
boards,  juvenile  protective  associations, 
child  welfare  and  child  labor  commit- 
tees, and  all  other  organizations  which 
it  has  taken  years  to  build — must  not  be 
destroyed.  "The  appropriation  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  federal  child  labor 
law  was  not  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress. This  Congress  must  pass  it," 
urges  the  pamphlet,  "if,  at  this  time, 
when  children  are  more  likely  than  ever 
to  be  exploited  in  industry,  we  are  to 
be  assured  of  the  federal  government's 
protection  for  working  children." 

"Those  of  us,"  says  Owen  R.  Love- 
joy,  secretary,  "who  have  dedicated  our- 
selves to  the  protection  of  these  defense- 
less ones  must  keep  our  heads  clear  and 
our  motives  unmixed,  determining  that 
whatever  happens  all  other  forms  of 
treasure,  all  other  forms  of  wealth,  all 
other  methods  of  defense  shall  be  sacri- 
ficed before  we  compel  the  children  of 
America  to  pass  through  the  fire." 
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Book  Reviews 


Why  Men  Fight 

By  Bertrand  Russell.  Century  Company. 
272  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey, $1.60. 

This  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most 
outstanding  books  of 
the  war.  It  is  not 
complete  in  form  or 
perfect  in  internal 
structure.  It  is  the 
forerunner  of  the 
great  revaluation  of 
political  concepts  in 
the  light  of  recent  his- 
tory which  Bertrand 
Russell  is  the  best 
qualified  contemporary 
to  undertake,  rather 
than  that  work  itself.  Yet  we  are  thank- 
ful that  the  publication  of  these  lectures  has 
not  been  postponed,  that  the  message  which 
this  great  English  philosopher  was  pre- 
vented by  his  government  from  delivering  in 
person  to  America,  has  none  the  less  reached 
us  now,  at  a  time  when  ideas  are  in  the  flux 
and  serious  men  and  women  everywhere  are 
anxious,  as  they  have  never  been  before,  to 
learn  the  truth  about  the  forces  that  make 
for  war  and  the  forces  that  make  for  world 
federation  and  progress. 

With  singular  courage  and  utter  disregard 
of  his  personal  standing  in  the  community 
and  in  the  hierarchy  of  learning,  Russell  has 
set  before  the  world  a  program  which  takes 
nothing  for  granted  and  lays  bare  the  hid- 
den sources  of  evil  in  our  political,  industrial 
and  social  organization,  not  omitting  the  edu- 
cational system,  formal  religion,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  marriage.  To  him  it  is  the  re- 
pression of  healthy  impulse,  the  restriction 
imposed  upon  spirit  by  the  state  as  organ- 
ized today,  by  the  tyranny  of  accepted  tradi- 
tions, by  property,  by  industrial  despotism, 
which  finds  its  outlet  in  the  one  form  of  un- 
restrained fervor  sanctioned  by  society — 
militant  patriotism,  the  mainspring  of  war. 
Summarized  in  one  sentence,  "It  is  not  the 
weakening  of  impulse  that  is  to  be  desired, 
but  the  direction  of  impulse  towards  life  and 
growth  rather  than  towards  death  and  de- 
cay." 

He  desires  freedom  as  a  condition  of 
growth  in  every  relationship  of  life.  He 
takes  issue  with  every  doctrine  which  would 
oppose  the  liberation  of  the  soul,  whether  it 
be  the  erroneous  commonplace  that  human 
nature  cannot  be  changed  or  the  exagger- 
ated, because  exclusive,  love  of  country 
which  excites  false  patriotic  pride,  jealousy, 
and  warlike  spirit.  The  power  of  the  ma- 
jority in  a  democracy  and  the  power  of  pub- 
lic opinion  may  be  exercised  in  such  a  way 
as  to  repress  the  most  vita]  instincts  and  de- 
sires in  the  nation.  There  is  no  safeguard 
against  oppression  except  in  a  deeply  in- 
grained reverence  for  life.  International  ag- 
gression must  persist  so  long  as  the  desire  for 
power  is  made  subservient  to  the  ends  of 
individual,  class,  nation  or  race. 

Patriotism  is  no  safeguard.  "A  world  full 
of  patriots  may  be  a  world  full  of  strife. 
The  more  intensely  a  nation  believes  in  its 
patriotism  the  more  fanatically  indifferent 
it  will  become  to  the  damage  suffered  by 
other  nations.  When  once  men  have  learned 
to  subordinate  their  own  good  to  the  good 
of  a  larger  whole,  there  can  be  no  valid 
reason    for    stopping    short    of    the    human 


race."  It  is  the  admixture  of  national  pride 
that  poisons  patriotism  "and  makes  it  in- 
ferior, as  a  religion,  to  beliefs  which  aim  at 
the  salvation  of  all  mankind."  The  author 
admits  that  it  is  natural  to  love  one's  coun- 
try more  than  other  countries,  one's  family 
more  than  the  community.  He  preaches  no 
loose  cosmopolitanism  or  brotherhood  of  man 
based  upon  a  sense  of  absolute  equality  in 
claims  upon  the  devotion  of  the  individual. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult,  within  a  brief  space, 
to  do  justice  to  the  commonsense  and  sound 
recognition  of  biological  laws  which  under- 
lies Russell's  fervent  advocacy  of  a  more  lib- 
eral state  and  world  policy.  But  as  family 
affection  does  not  preclude  good  citizenship, 
so  patriotism  must  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  international  good-will. 

"It  is  sheer  cant  to  speak  of  a  contest  of 
might  against  right  and  at  the  same  time  to 
hope  for  a  victory  of  the  right.  If  the  con- 
test is  really  between  might  and  right,  that 
means  that  right  will  be  beaten."  Thus,  in 
this  present  European  conflict,  or  in  any  dis- 
pute, it  is  idle  to  dream  of  a  conservation  of 
righteousness  by  the  use  of  force.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  the  educated  men  in  any  country,  says 
Russell,  who  can  desire  war  at  ordinary 
times,  since  for  the  mass  of  humanity  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  is  so  circumscribed  as  to 
leave  it  entirely  in  the  dark  concerning  the 
aspirations  of  other  countries  or  the  part 
which  their  own  might  play  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  But  though  there  can  be  no  de- 
sire for  war  in  a  democracy,  there  is  the  in- 
stinct for  war,  the  instinct  for  power  and 
triumph  denied  most  men  in  their  humdrum 
lives,  the  instinct  for  adventure  without  risk 
of  social  opprobrium,  the  instinct  for  de- 
struction where  there  is  no  hope  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

Thus,  an  analysis  of  the  psychological 
causes  of  war  brings  us  to  a  recognition  of 
the  social  maladjustment  which  is  at  their 
root.  So  long  as  the  worship  of  money  and 
the  desire  for  respectability  based  on  prop- 
erty hold  society  together,  so  long  must  so- 
ciety be  endangered  by  outbursts  of  war 
fever.  Therefore,  the  task  of  constructive 
statesmanship  must  be  directed  to  the  equali- 
zation of  opportunity,  of  security  and  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  industrial  system,  espe- 
cially, must  be  made  to  provide  abundant 
occasion  for  the  participation  of  all  in  the 
economic  processes  of  society.  This,  the 
author  contends,  can  best  be  brought  about 
not  by  a  Marxian  state  socialism,  but  by  an 
extension  and  mutual  complementation  of 
voluntary  cooperation  and  syndicalism. 

But  reorganization  of  the  material  rela- 
tionships is  only  the  outer  aspect  of  the  task 
which  civilized  humanity  has  to  face.  Far 
more  important  is  the  integration  of  society 
in  mind  and  impulse  which  requires  that  the 
common  purposes  of  men  and  women,  wheth- 
er conscious  or  not,  shall  both  absorb  and 
vitalize  their  creative  activities.  "The  su- 
preme principle,  both  in  politics  and  in  pri- 
vate life,  should  be  to  promote  all  that  is 
creative,  and  so  as  to  diminish  the  impulses 
and  desires  that  center  round  possession." 
"Dominant  impulses  directed  to  objective 
ends"  must  take  the  place  of  the  subjectivism 
which   makes   life   fragmentary   and    isolated. 

It  may  be  that  critics  will  find  little  that 
is  new  in  Russell's  philosophy  and  in  his  po- 
litical program.  The  freshness  of  both  is 
derived  from  a  new  emphasis,  a  realignment 
of  ideas  formulated,  manv  of  them,  by  others 


and  at  other  times.  And  more  than  this,  to 
have  said  these  things  now,  to  have  given 
fearless  and  eloquent  utterance  to  idi.is 
vaguely  formulated  and  uncoordinated  in 
other  minds,  has  given  to  Bertrand  Russell 
an  intellectual  leadership  which  will  win 
him  crowns  both  of  laurel  and  of  thorn. 
Bruno  Lasker. 

A  Layman's  Handbook  of  Medicine 
By  Richard   C.  Cabot,  M.  D.     Houghton, 
Mifflin.  Co.     524  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $!.]>;. 

This  is  a  book  writ- 
ten for  one  class  of 
laymen  especially,  the 
social  workers,  and 
doubtless  it  will  re- 
ceive from  them  the 
welcome  it  deserves. 
Social  workers  are 
obliged  to  know  more 
about  medical  matters 
than  does  the  ordinary 
layman,  because  so 
many  problems  they 
meet  are  in  the  last 
analysis  medical  prob- 
lems. Usually  they  recognize  that  fact,  but 
they  do  not  know  where  to  turn  for  guidance. 
Most  of  the  social  workers  I  know  who  have 
sought  such  guidance  have  suffered  many 
things  of  many  physicians  and  been  nothing 
bettered,  for  the  usual  medical  man  has  the 
habit  of  ex  cathedra  statement,  and  clings  to 
it  even  when  speaking  about  those  parts  of 
the  science  which  are  still  growing  and 
changing;  so  that  the  intelligent  layman  is 
bewildered  by  pronouncements  that  vary 
radically  from  year  to  year  and  yet  are  al- 
ways authoritative. 

Dr.  Cabot's  book  distinguishes  between 
those  things  that  are  known  and  those  that 
are  believed,  and  when,  as  is  often  the  case, 
he  differs  in  his  belief  from  other  medical 
men  he  says  so  plainly.  No  book  written  for 
laymen  can  quite  escape  the  danger  of  firmly 
fixing  ideas  that  are  still  sub  judice,  and  per- 
haps Dr.  Cabot  will  be  obliged  to  bring  out 
revised  editions  of  his  book  at  short  inter- 
vals to  keep  up  with  the  development  of 
medical  knowledge.  But  as  the  book  stands, 
the  social  worker  may  pin  his  faith  to  it 
with  no  fear  of  going  astray  on  any  impor- 
tant matter. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  logical 
and  refreshingly  simple;  the  space  devoted 
to  anatomy  is  quite  sufficient,  though  only  the 
absolute  essentials  are  given;  and  there  is  no 
tiresome  elaboration  of  facts  that  are  known 
to  any  ordinarily  intelligent  person.  In- 
deed-, Dr.  Cabot  saves  time  and  space  very 
gratifyingly  by  assuming  that  his  readers 
will  have  average  knowledge  and  common 
sense,  an  assumption  rarely  made  bv  the 
scientist  when  he  speaks  to  the  lay  public. 

The  sections  on  heart  disease,  on  diet,  on 
the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  on 
infectious  diseases,  will  be  especially  valu- 
able to  social  workers,  clearing  up  many  dif- 
ficult problems  in  the  practical  handling  of 
cases.  In  a  book  destined  to  be  widely  read 
by  those  we  hate  to  hear  called  "uplifters," 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  find  a  clear  statement 
about  the  unimportance  of  pure  food  as 
compared  with  nutritious  food.  For  years 
we  have  been  spending  money  and  effort  on 
a  campaign  against  harmless  adulterants, 
and  only  very  slowly  are  we  learning  that 
food  adulteration  is  an  economic  problem, 
not  a  health  problem. 

The  chapter  on  diseases  of  the  generative 
D  has  probably  more  points  on  which 
other  physicians  would  take  issue  with  Dr. 
Cabot  than  has  anv  other.  To  me  the  sec- 
tion on  industrial  diseases  i«  the  least  satis- 
factory and  the  subsection  "industrial  over- 
strain" the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  it,  but 
probably   that   is    because    industrial    disease 
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is  my  hobby  and  a  hobby  is  a  little  like  an 
only  child — outsiders  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  do  it  justice. 

Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

Prison  Reform 

By    Corinne    Bacon.     The    H.    H.    Wilson 

Company.     309  pp.     Price,  $1 ;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey,  $1.12. 

This  handbook  is  brought  out  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  section  of  that  guide  on  prison 
reform  without  the  limitations  of  date  and 
space,  and  with  the  additional  feature  of 
actual  reproduction  of  the  articles  referred 
to.  There  is  no  original  contribution  in  the 
volume  except  a  short  article  of  general  na- 
ture by  Thomas  M.  Osborne.  The  bibliog- 
raphy is  of  the  same  general  nature.  The 
critical  student  will  find  nothing  helpful  in 
the  volume.  It  may  aid  school  debaters  and 
people  of  leisure  with  a  general  interest  in 
the  ephemeral  aspects  of  the  problem.  The 
selection  of  articles  was  evidently  made  with 
an  eye  to  these  latter  groups. 

Philip  Klein. 

Readings  in  Social  Problems 

By    Albert    Benedict    Wolfe.      Ginn    and 

Company.     804  pp.     Price,  $2.80;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey,  $3.00. 

What  Manly,  Newcomer  and  Gayley  have 
done  for  students  in  English  literature,  Pro- 
fessor Wolfe  has  done  for  his  classes  in 
economics  and  sociology  in  the  University 
of  Texas.  For  this  book  is  a  collection  from 
various  sources  of  material,  illustrating  not 
only  the  historical  development  of  thinking 
on  social  problems,  but  also  the  various 
points  of  view  represented  by  the  thinkers. 
The  entire  collection  is  prefaced  by  an  essay 
indicating  the  author's  philosophy  of  his 
choice.  Each  group  of  readings  also  is  in- 
troduced by  a  brief  note  upon  the  particular 
selections. 

Professor  Wolfe,  as  a  sociologist,  of 
course,  sees  population  as  the  great  question 
of  all  nations,  complicated  in  the  United 
States  by  the  further  questions  of  immigra- 
tion and  of  race.  He  gives  readings  on 
the  woman  problem  from  the  first  declara- 
tion of  "womea's  rights"  down  to  the  latest 
plea  for  birth  control. 

The  book  has  an  evident  value  in  its  pro- 
fessed field,  but  its  value  extends  beyond  this 
specific  limit.  Many  a  teacher  of  English 
composition,  who  has  grappled  with  the  task 
of  finding  a  subject  which  shall  stimulate 
clear  thinking  and  vigorous  expression,  may 
turn  with  relief  to  himself  and  to  his  stu- 
dents from  the  tepid  interest  of  My  Summer 
Vacation  and  A  Glimpse  of  a  Village  Street 
to  some  of  the  more  real  and  important  mat- 
ters suggested  in  this  book. 

G.  S. 

Hymns  of  the  United  Church 

Edited  by  Charles   Clayton   Morrison   and 
Herbert   L.   Willett.     The   Christian   Cen- 
tury Press.    Chicago.    501  pp.    Price  $1.15, 
cloth;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.27. 
The    distinctively    contemporaneousj    note 
struck   by  the   book   is   the   emphasis   it   lays 
upon  "human  service  and  brotherhood,"  "the 
nation,"  "peace  among  the  nations"  and  "so- 
cial  aspiration   and   progress,"   classifications 
under  which  many  hymns,  old  and  new,  may 
be  put  to  larger  use. 

Democracy,  justice  and  fellowship  for 
those  of  all  classes  and  races  breathe  through 
these  brotherhood  hymns.  The  eleven  na- 
tional hymns  include  the  un-hymn-like  Star 
Spangled  Banner  and  are  supplemented  by 
seven  peace  hymns,  the  best  of  which  is  John 
Haynes  Holmes'  "God  of  the  Nations  Near 
and  Far."  The  compilers  credit  the  "in- 
valuable pioneer  work"  of  the  Survey  asso- 
ciates and  Mabel  Hay  Barrows  Mussey  in 
collecting  and  publishing  Social  Hymns   (A. 


S.  Barnes  Company),  and  in  suggesting  "not 
only  a  department  of  social  hymns,  but  a 
hymnal  whose  whole  atmosphere  we  believe 
to  be  charged  with  the  social  idealism  char- 
acteristic of  the  Christianity  of  our  time." 

G.  T. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE  IDEAL  PATRIOT 
To  the  Editor:  There  are  some  words  of 
Chesterton's,  dashed  off  a  dozen  years  ago  in 
his  Daily  Neius  column,  that  deserve  to  be 
inscribed  in  the  memories  of  us  all,  whether 
in  the  ordinary  eveiy-day  struggle  against 
adverse  popular  opinion,  or  at  those  tragic 
moments  in  the  national  life  of  every  land, 
when  we  have  to  see  wrong  triumphant,  and 
our  well-loved  co-workers  ranged  on  the 
other  side.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
reprint  them: 

"The  ideal  patriot  is  he  who  sees  the 
faults  of  his  fatherland  with  an  eye  clearer 
than  any  eye  of  hatred,  the  eye  of  an  irra- 
tional and  irrevocable  love." 

Alice  Henry. 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

TO  EDUCATORS 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  good  reason 
for  sex  hygiene  as  a  separate  study  for  the 
young  or  indeed  for  anyone  but  a  specialist? 
Years  ago  I  saw  a  sexless  manikin  in  a 
school.  Now  it  seems  to  be  that  the  manikins 
shall  be  all  sex. 

Hygiene  has  been  shockingly  neglected, 
and  is  an  all-important  study  for  children. 
They  should  know  all  functions  of  the  body, 
but  is  it  not  more  scientific  and  mentally 
wholesome  to  study  the  body  as  a  whole? 
Ignorance  of  sex  and  preoccupation  of  sex 
could  thus,  it  seems  to  me,  best  be  avoided. 

I  ask  this  question  desiring  information 
from  educators.  It  is,  I  believe,  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  introducing  a  new  study 
to  put  it  exactly  in  the  right  place.  Balance 
and  the  relative  importance  of  subjects 
studied  are  surely  to  be  considered  as  much 
as  the  actual  knowledge  acquired. 

Mary  McMurtrie. 

Philadelphia.  | 

THE  MILLS-COFFEY  BILL 

To  the  Editor:  A  highly  gratifying  indi- 
cation of  the  steadily  growing  interest  in 
health  insurance  in  the  United  States  is  the 
number  of  pamphlets  that  are  appearing  crit- 
icizing details  of  the  Mills  bill,  now  before 
the  New  York  legislature.  This  bill,  as  Sur- 
vey readers  will  recall,  provides  medical 
care,  a  cash  benefit  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
wages  during  twenty-six  weeks  of  illness, 
and  a  funeral  benefit  of  $100. 

Among  the  opposition  pamphlets,  perhaps 
the  ablest  is  the  statement  on  compulsory 
health  insurance,  prepared  by  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Social  Insurance  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Civic  Federation.  In 
looking  over  this  memorandum,  the  principal 
characteristic  that  is  impressed  upon  the 
reader  is  the  extremely  negative  attitude  as- 
sumed. This  seems  to  justify  the  query 
whether  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Lee 
K.  Frankel,  still  favors  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  health  insurance  or  has  changed  the 
opinion  which  he  expressed  as  recently  as 
November  10,  1915,  when  he  stated  before 
the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  that  "the 
need  for  sickness  insurance  can  no  longer  be 
denied.  The  next  decade  will  probably  see, 
in  the  United  States,  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  system  which  will  protect  the 


worker  against  the  contingencies  of  sickness 
and  invalidity  due  to  sickness." 

If  these  sentences  still  accurately  describe 
the  views  of  the  chairman  of  this  influential 
committee,  may  not  the  friends  of  the  best 
possible  health  insurance  law  for  New  York 
hope  that  its  critical  memorandum  on  the 
Mills  bill  will  be  supplemented  by  aggressive 
efforts  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  state 
commission  to  investigate  the  whole  subject 
on  behalf  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  state? 
The  assistance  of  the  National  Civic  Feder- 
ation and  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  which  Dr.  Frankel  so  ably  repre- 
sents, as  well  as  of  all  other  organizations 
and  individuals  who  have  at  heart  the  bet- 
terment of  labor  and  social  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  would  help  greatly  toward  this 
desirable  outcome.  Readers  of  the  Survey 
can  hardly  render  a  better  public  service 
than  by  writing  at  once  to  their  representa- 
tives at  Albany  in  support  of  the  Mills-Cof- 
fey bill,  which  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  such  a  commission. 

Henry  R.  Seager. 
[Chairman,      Social      Insurance      Committee, 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion.] 
New  York. 

A    CALL    FOR    SPEAKERS 

To  the  Editor:  For  some  years  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  work  for  which  your 
journal  stands.  I  am  heading  a  movement 
here  for  a  great  Chautauqua.  We  plan  an 
assembly  period  in  July,  and  I  am  writing 
to  know  whom  you  would  suggest  as  worth- 
while people  to  bring  across  the  continent 
to  our  program.  If  you  would  give  me  a 
few  suggestions  or  an  indication  of  the  par- 
ticular skill  and  capacity  of  each  individual, 
I  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  you.  Most 
celebrated  people  come  this  way  at  some 
time  and  we  are  often  able  to  bring  them 
to  a  platform  that  affords  them  good  oppor- 
tunity, if  only  we  know  of  their  coming. 
So  I  am  seeking  to  tie  our  office  to  out- 
standing characters  throughout  North  Amer- 
ica and  the  world. 

We  plan  to  build  our  Chautauqua  so  as 
to  meet  the  next  necessity  of  the  different 
professions  and  callings  in  life  as  nearly 
as  may  be. 

William  M.  Bell. 

[World's  Social  Progress  Council.] 

227  West  51  street,  Los  Angeles. 

THE   ADAMSON   LAW 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  March  3, 
Mr.  Fitch  expresses  regret  that  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  sustaining  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Adamson  law  "estab- 
lishes no  precedent  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  justify  legislation  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  drafted  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  industrial  evils  or  promoting  so- 
cial progress."  This  boils  down  to  a  lament 
that  the  court  decided  only  the  question 
before  it. 

The  judges  did  not  have  before  them  a 
statute  "carefully  and  thoughtfully  drafted 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  industrial  evils 
or  promoting  social  progress."  They  had 
before  them  a  statute  hastily  drafted  in  an 
emergency  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
great  public  calamity.  And  that  statute 
they  upheld. 

To  regret  that  the  decision  did  not  settle 
broader  questions  than  it  did  is  to  regret 
that  the  case  before  the  court  did  not  in- 
volve broader  questions  than  it  did.  To 
call  the  decision  "disappointing  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  advance  through  legis- 
lation" is  to  ask  the  court  to  declare  itself 
on  questions  which  were  not  before  it.  The 
sounder  criticism  on  the  opinions  in  the  case 
is  that  they  contained  too  much  that  was 
irrelevant,  not  too  little. 

The  opinion  of  the  chief  justice  proceeds 
on  the  theory  that  in  order  to  determine  the 
precise    nature    of    the    question    before    the 
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court,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  facts 
of  the  situation  which  prompted  the  statute. 
Mr.  Fitch,  it  would  seem,  would  have  the 
court  disregard  those  facts  in  determining 
the  nature  of  the  question  before  it.  He 
places  himself  in  the  position  of  agreeing 
with  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Pit- 
ney as  to  the  immateriality  of  the  facts. 
The  learned  justice  concedes  that  the  Adam- 
son  law  removed  an  obstruction  to  inter- 
state commerce.  But  this,  he  says,  though 
true  in  fact,  is  immaterial  in  law.  The  ma- 
jority acted  on  the  theory  that  what  was 
true  in  fact  was  material  in  law. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Fitch 
would  have  the  court  disregard  the  facts 
in  deciding  whether  the  statute  was  a  proper 
exercise  of  legislative  power.  Yet  he  would 
have  them  disregard  the  facts  in  determin- 
ing what  was  the  question  presented  for  de- 
cision. When  so  much  depends  on  educat- 
ing the  judiciary  to  appreciate  the  relevancy 
of  social  facts  in  applying  such  broad  lan- 
guage as  "due  process  of  law,"  it  seems  a 
pity  to  criticize  a  court  for  appreciating  the 
relevancy  of  social  facts  in  ascertaining  the 
precise  nature  of  the  question  presented  for 
decision. 

Thomas  Reed  Powell. 

New  York. 

To  the  Editor:  Mr.  Powell  is  a  lawyer 
and  I  am  not.  If  we  disagree  on  points  of 
law  and  judicial  procedure,  it  is  to  be  as- 
sumed therefore  that  he  is  right.  Conse- 
quently it  is  with  all  due  humility  that  I  at- 
tempt to  state  what,  from  my  layman's  view- 
point, the  situation  seems  to  be. 

The  social  facts  underlying  the  Adam- 
son  law  included  more  than  the  strike 
threat.  They  included  the  facts  concerning 
hours  and  wages  and  social  relationships. 
These  underlying  facts  seem  to  me  to  have 
furnished  the  real  reasons  for  passing  the 
Adamson  law.  The  court  tacitly  recognized 
them  in  upholding  that  part  of  the  law  deal- 
ing with  hours.  It  dismissed  that  phase  of 
the  subject  before  it  without  discussion  as 
having  been  completely  settled  in  an  earlier 
decision  where  the  reasoning  was  based  on 
considerations  of  human  welfare.  That  is, 
it  justified  a  regulation  of  hours  because 
there  is  a  relation  between  a  limitation  of 
the  working  day  and  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  society. 

But  when,  in  considering  the  Adamson 
law,  the  court  turned  to  the  sections  involv- 
ing a  wage  regulation,  it  abandoned  all  con- 
sideration of  the  permanent  underlying  so- 
cial facts  and  turned  to  the  outstanding,  tem- 
porary social  phenomenon  of  a  threat  of  in- 
terruption of  interstate  commerce.  Thus  the 
court  took  cognizance  of  only  one  fact  out 
of  the  group   of  facts  before  it. 

Mr.  Powell  would  not  deny  the  existence 
of  the  basic  social  facts  back  of  the  wage 
demand  which  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
wage  law.  In  holding  that  the  court  ought 
not  to  have  considered  them,  he  seems  to 
me  to  commit  the  very  sin  that  he  lays  at  my 
door.  While  "true  in  fact"  he  regards  them 
as  "immaterial  in  law."  I  still  feel  that 
these  facts  were  both  true  and  material. 

John  A.  Fitch. 

New  York. 


the  interesting  facts  of  every-day  life  across 
the  Pacific,  and  by  showing  the  important 
share  which  especially  China  and  Japan 
play  in  our  national  life. 


JOTTINGS 


FOURTEEN  social  agencies  of  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  have  formed  a  committee  to  organize  a 
social  service  federation,  inspired  by  an  ad- 
dress by  Rabbi  M.  C.  Currick,  president  of 
the  Erie,  Pa.,  federation. 

RESOLUTIONS  adopted  at  its  recent  Kan- 
sas City  meeting  put  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendents of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation on  record  as  disapproving  mili- 
tary training  in  public  schools.  The  reso- 
lutions were  based  on  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  a  year  ago.  Two  state 
commissions — in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jer- 
sey— have  also  condemned  military  training 
in  the  schools. 


THE  Districting  Committee  of  the  City  Plan 
Commission  of  St.  Louis  has  learned  from 
its  past  experience  and  that  of  other  cities 
that  it  is  wise  to  secure  suggestions  before 
framing  a  law  on  the  height  of  buildings 
and  zoning  regulations,  rather  than  have  to 
meet  a  storm  of  indignation  afterward.  It 
is  accordingly  circulating  a  schedule  to  se- 
cure the  consensus  of  competent  judgment 
as  to  what  is  practicable  and  desirable  to 
prevent  congested  and  erratic  building  in 
the  future. 


THE  Texas  Town  and  City  Planning  Asso- 
ciation met  recently  at  Sherman,  where  it 
had  been  organized  two  years  ago  by  Dr.  O. 
C.  Ahlers,  who  realized  that  the  smaller 
towns  and  cities  of  Texas  shared  the  same 
problems  of  neglect  and  unregulated  growth, 
and  that  reformers  in  all  of  them  had  to 
overcome  the  same  apathy.  The  trouble  of 
the  smaller  city  is  too  frequently  that  its 
more  influential  citizens  move  away  to  some 
larger  center  to  retire.  The  association  en- 
deavors to  stimulate  an  active  interest  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  their  needs.  The  principal 
speaker  at  the  convention  was  George  E. 
Kessler,  whose  audience  of  200  delegates  in- 
cluded many  city  officials  from  every  part 
of  Texas  and  from  southern  Oklahoma. 


ASIA,  the  journal  of  the  American  Asiatic 
Association,  published  since  1898,  is  now 
coming  out  as  a  large,  finely  illustrated 
monthly  magazine  which  aims  at  a  closer 
binding  of  Occident   and   orient  by  bringing 


THE  campaign  against  the  cigarette  in  Kan- 
sas [the  Survey,  January  27]  has  re- 
sulted in  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  not 
only  makes  it  unlawful  for  anyone  to  "sell 
or  give  away  cigarettes  or  cigarette  papers 
or  any  disguise  or  subterfuge  of  either  of 
these,"  but  also  to  advertise  them  in  any  way 
in  Kansas.  It  makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  cig- 
arettes, cigars,  cigarette  papers,  tobacco  or 
"any  other  such  materials  connected  with 
the  smoking  of  tobacco"  to  persons  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  William  A.  Mc- 
Keever,  head  of  the  department  of  child  wel- 
fare of  the  state  university,  calls  it  "the  most 
radical  and  sweeping  measure  of  the  kind 
ever  passed  by  any  legislature,"  and  adds, 
"we  are  slowly  but  certainly  developing  a 
state-wide  movement  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  law." 

BROADSIDES  are  the  favorite  weapon  of 
the  People's  Campaign  League,  formed  in 
New  York  city  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
on  a  national  scale  one  issue  after  another  in 
behalf  of  the  people.  At  present  the  league 
is  specializing  in  an  attack  on  capital  pun- 
ishment. It  has  issued  five  broadsides,  the 
first  an  announcement  of  its  program,  and  the 
others  open  letters  from  Frederic  C.  Howe, 
commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  from  Charles  M.  Lincoln,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  New  York  JPorlti,  from 
Frederic  L.  Hoffman,  statistician  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company,  and  from  Sam- 
uel Williams  Cooper,  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania bar.  Grace  Humiston,  attorney,  is 
president;     Pierrepont    Grannis,     vice-presi- 


Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotel*  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate', 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGE:  The  Department  for  Social 
Workers  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of 
Occupations  registers  men  and  women  for 
positions  in  social  and  civic  work,  the 
qualifications  for  registration  being  a  de- 
gree from  an  accredited  college,  a  year's 
course  in  a  professional  school  training  for 
social  or  civic  work,  or  experience  which 
has  given  at  least  equivalent  preparation. 
Needs  of  organizations  seeking  workers 
are  given  careful  and  prompt  attention. 
EMELYN  PECK,  Manager,  130  East  22d 
St.,  New  York  City. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAX  AND  WIFE,  thoroughly  versed  in 
modern  institution  methods,  seek  appoint- 
ment as  Superintendent  and  Matron  of 
Orphanage  located  in  country.  Address 
2493  Survi 

YOUNG  COUPLE,  college  graduates, 
both  employed;  5  years'  experience  in  dif- 
ferent lines  of  social  work,  desire  positions 
in  civic  or  welfare  work,  not  necessarily 
with  same  organization.  Address  2494 
Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  wide  experi- 
ence in  foremost  juvenile  court  desires 
position  as  probation  officer  or  with  child- 
caring  agency.    Address  2495  Survey. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  speaks  Yid- 
dish, thoroughly  experienced  case  worker, 
excellent  references,  desires  position,  possi- 
bility     executive      work.      Address      2497 

Survey. 

HELP  WANTED 

HEAD  WORKER— HOSPITAL 
SOCIAL  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 
Competent  headworker  wanted  for 
social  service  department  in  a  large 
New  York  hospital ;  organization  in- 
cludes twelve  paid  workers,  under- 
graduate pupil  nurses,  district  phy- 
sicians, volunteer  Auxiliary.  Apply 
to  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater,  1  E.  100th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  experi- 
ence to  organize  and  take  charge  of  County 
Detention  Home.  Address  *  Boys'  Work 
Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Tampa,  Florida. 

WANTED  experienced  man  for  Super- 
intendent Home  for  Crippled  Children, 
Connecticut  Children's  Aid  Society,  60 
Brown  Thompson  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 

THE  POSITION"  OF  GIRLS'  WORKER 

in  a  large,  well-equipped  social  settlement 
will  be  open  June  15th.  Must  be  mature 
and  have  had  some  experience  in  social 
work.  Jewess  preferred.  Give  full  in- 
formation in  your  application  as  to  experi- 
ence, salary  expected,  references,  etc.  Ad- 
dress 2496  Survey. 
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NOW  READY 


The  Social  Teachings 


of  the 

Prophets  and  Jesus 

By  Prof.  CharlesfcFoster  Kent,  Ph.  D.,[Litt  D. 

377  pages.     12mo  cloth.     $1.50 

This  book  answers  clearly  and  directly  the  vital  questions  that 
thoughtful  men  are  asking. 

Has  Christianity  failed  to  solve  the  problems  of  human  society 
or  have  men  failed  to  appreciate  and  apply  its  social  principles? 

Is  it  true  that  in  the  utter  breakdown  of  the  present  materialistic 
civilization  the  religion  of  the  prophets  and  Jesus  alone  remains? 

What  was  their  contribution  to  the  solution  of  such  social  problems 
as  poverty,  the  living  wage,  the  programme  of  Socialism,  the  rights 
and  duties  of  capital  and  labor,  the  responsibilities  of  public  officials, 
the  private  ownership  of  property,  the  divorce  question,  the  treatment 
of  criminals,  the  practical  interpretation  of  democracy,  the  right  and 
wrong  of  war,  and  the  basis  of  an  enduring  peace? 

Are  their  teachings  too  idealistic  to  meet  modern  conditions  or 
are  they  alone  practical? 

These  live  social  problems,  in  both  their  ancient  and  modern 
aspects,  are  treated  in  this  book  frankly  and  constructively.  Written 
in  a  clear,  fascinating  style,  this  volume  has  a  compelling  message  for 
the  business  man,  for  parents,  for  teachers,  for  pastors,  for  social 
workers,  for  men  in  public  life,  and  for  all  who  are  striving  to  become 
intelligent  and  efficient  citizens  in  the  new  social  order. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Summer  Institutes 

Round  table  conferences  for  intensive  study  of  practical  social  problems. 
Membership  is  by  invitation  of  the  conductor. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS  WORKERS 
May  14 — June  2 

PHILIP  P.  JACOBS,  Conductor 

INSTITUTE  IN  CHILD  WELFARE 
June  13 — July  3 

HENRY  W.  THURSTON,  Conductor 

INSTITUTE  IN  FAMILY  WELFARE 
June  13 — July  3 

PORTER  R.  LEE,  Conductor 
If  you  are  interested  please  write 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  PHILANTHROPY 
105  East  Twenty-second  Street  New  York  City 


dent;  Mabel  Coldin,  secretary,  and  Spencer 
Miller,  Jr.,  formerly  assistant  to  Thomas 
Mott   Osborne    at    Sing   Sing,   treasurer. 

ANNOUNCING  the  selection  of  Alvin  E. 
Dodd  as  its  director,  the  Retail  Research 
Association  emphasizes  the  educational  aspect 
of  the  work  it  plans  to  do.  Mr.  Dodd  has 
for  several  years  been  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education,  which  has  taken  a  leading  part 
in  drafting  legislation  for  vocational  training 
in  a  number  of  states.  The  Retail  Research 
Association  is  a  combination  of  eighteen 
stores  to  study  various  problems  relating  to 
retail  distribution.  Some  of  the  stores  are 
William  Filene's  Sons  Company,  Boston;  Jo- 
seph Home  Company,  Pittsburgh;  L.  S. 
Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis;  L.  Bamberger  & 
Co.,  Newark;  the  Bon  Marche,  Seattle;  D. 
H.  Holmes  Co.,  New  Orleans,  and  others. 
The  association  hopes  to  make  educational 
studies  that  will  be  of  service  both  to  the 
public  schools  and  to  private  and  corpora- 
tion schools.  Mr.  Dodd  will  remain  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  na- 
tional society. 


personal  and 
Professional 


ROGER  N.  BALDWIN,  secretary  of  the  St. 
Louis  Civic  League  and  an  active  worker  in 
many  social  agencies,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  American  Union  Against  Militarism,  in 
New  York  city,  as  a  volunteer. 


J.  W.  MAGRUDER,  secretary  of  the  Balti- 
more Federated  Charities,  has  been  appointed 
an  associate  of  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  director 
of  civilian  relief  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
with  headquarters   at  Washington. 


CHARLOTTE  RUMBOLD,  formerly  of  St. 
Louis,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  an  assistant  secre- 
tary working  with  the  committees  on  city 
planning,  housing,  sanitation  and  public 
recreation. 


GEORGE  H.  CRAZE,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  National  Housing  Association  for 
nearly  five  years,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Housing  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Health  at  Harrisburg. 


DAVID  M.  BRESSLER  has  resigned  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Industrial  Removal  Of- 
fice, New  York  city,  which  he  has  held  for 
sixteen  years,  to  go  into  business.  A  testi- 
monial dinner  to  his  work  in  the  distribution 
of  Jewish  immigrants  is  to  be  given  on 
April  16. 


E.  M.  BARROWS,  who  has  had  editorial 
charge  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Community  Workers,  has  recent- 
ly been  made  secretary  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Films  for  Young  People,  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  National  Board  of  Re- 
view on  Motion  Pictures.  Seventy  communi- 
ties have  applied  for  affiliation  since  Janu- 
ary, and  the  committee  is  in  correspondence 
with  250  others. 


THE  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  city 
has  appointed  to  the  new  office  of  executive 
manager  Leo  Arnstein,  formerly  in  the  office 
of  the  president  of  Manhattan  when  George 
McAneny  filled  that  position,  and  recently 
chairman  of  the  board's  finance  committee. 
The  position  carries  a  salary  of  $10,000  and 
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was  created  after  considerable  discussion  of      ^[| 
the  waste  and  duplication  in  the  school  sys- 
tem and  the  need  of  business-like  coordina- 
tion among  its  parts. 

RUDOLPH  MATZ,  of  Chicago,  whose  acci- 
dental death  costs  the  bar  of  that  city  and 
the  cause  of  civic  justice  one  of  its  sturdiest 
leaders,  was  the  senior  member  in  the  firm 
of  Matz,  Fisher  &  Boyden,  with  which  Wal- 
ter L.  Fisher,  formerly  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior, has  long  been  associated.  For  many 
years  he  bore  the  burden  of  the  initiative, 
leadership  and  support  of  the  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Chicago,  which  he  served  as  presi- 
dent for  the  past  seven  years,  and  as  its  most 
active  director  through  all  its  earlier  years. 
At  every  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Legal  Aid  Societies,  Mr.  Mate 
was  foremost  in  its  administrative  councils 
and  in  its  public  discussions.  He  gave  the 
last  hard  work  of  his  life  to  framing  and 
promoting  the  bill  pending  in  the  Illinois 
legislature  to  deal  effectively  with  the  loan- 
shark  evil. 
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Handkerchiefs 
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Rig.  Trade  Mark 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
VGEMENT,  CIRCULATION  ETC.  REQyiRED 
BY  THE  ACT  OK  CONGRESS  Ob  AUGUST  24, 
1912,  of  the  Survey,  published  weekly  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  for   April  1.   1917. 

State  of  New  York,  county  of  New  York,  ss 
Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  state  and 
countv  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  P. 
Kellogg,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  secretary 
of  the  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Survey,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  m  section 
443,  postal  laws  and  regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are:  Publisher,  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East  19th  St.,  New  York  city;  editor,  Paul  U.  Kel- 
logg, 112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  city;  managing 
editor,  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  112  East  19th  St.,  New 
York  city;  business   managers,   none. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation, 
give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  city,  a  non- 
commercial corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  New  York  with  over  1,000  members.  It  has 
no  stocks  or  bonds.  President,  Robert  W.  de- 
Forest.  30  Broad  St.,  New  York  city;  vice-president, 
John  M.  Gl<-nn.  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  city; 
treasurer,  Frank  Tucker.  346  Fourth  Av.,  New 
York  citv:  secretary,  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  112  East 
19th   St.,  New  York  city. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state)   None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  secur- 
ity holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person 
or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is 
given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do 
not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than   as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  cr  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers 
during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown 
above  is  — .  (This  information  is  required  from 
daily  publications  only.)  [Signed]  Arthur  P. 
Kellogg,  Sec'y. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  second 
day  of  April,  1917,  James  P.  Heaton.  Form  3S26, 
Ed.  1916.  Notary  public,  Kings  County,  certifi- 
cates filed  in  New  York  County,  New  York  County 
Clerk  No.  366,  New  York  County  Register  No. 
8291.     My  commission  expires  March  30,   1918. 

Note.  This  statement  must  be  made  in  duplicate 
and  both  copies  delivered  by  the  publisher  to  the 
postmaster,  who  shall  send  one  copy  to  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  (Division  of  Classi- 
fication), Washington,  D.  C,  and  retain  the  other 
in  the  files  of  the  post  office.  The  publisher  must 
piblish  a  copy  of  this  statement  in  the  second  issue 
printed  next  after  its  filing. 


M  Our  collection  of  new  Linen  Handkerchiefs  for 

%.  Spring  is  abundant  and  varied. 

It  includes  all  the  staple  White  Handkerchiefs 
H  of  pure  Linen  from  the  various  Linen-producing 

H  countries,  and,  in  addition,  many  novelties  in 

colored  Handkerchiefs  and  White  Handkerchiefs 
=  with  colored  borders. 

H  Colored  Handkerchief s— Ladies' 

pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs  embroid- 
H  ered  in  colors,  25c  and  50c  each. 

=  Madeira — A  [large  variety  of  Ladies' 

^  beautiful  White  Handkerchiefs  of  pure 

H  Linen  from  Madeira,  50c  each. 

Irish — a  shipment  of  hand-embroid- 
H  ered  Handkerchiefs  of  pure  Irish  Linen 

=  has  just  been  received.     The  variety 

and  quality  are  of  the  best,  25c  and 
=  50c  each.  = 

=1  Swiss — These    Ladies'  Handkerchiefs 

HI  are  hand-embroidered    and  of  excep- 

=  tional  quality,  65c  each,  and  up. 

M  Men's   Handkerchiefs— A    large 

H  variety,   including  the  usual  White 

^  Handkerchiefs  of  generous  proportions, 

=  and  many  new  styles  in  colors,  50c 

==  to  #2.00  each. 

=  Orders  by  Mail  Given  Special  Attention 

1        James  McCutcheon   &   Co. 

=  Fifth  Avenue,   34th   &  33d  Streets,  N.  Y. 


The  L.  E.  B.  Binder  Clip 

will  Imtantly  sake  a 
book    of    tor    papen 
WITH    TITLE   ON    ITS    BACK 
Tou  can  lniumly  remote  any  paper 
therefrom  or  add  any  paper  thereto. 
With     It    letter    Alee    are    kept    on 
ahelree  juit  the  lanie  aa  booka.     After 
the  Binder  Clip  la  applied,  the  armi 
our  be  rereraed  and  mapped  agalnit 
the   dorumente   or   paperi.    and   thui 
kept  out  of  the  »iy 

Money   back   If   not  rutted 
AT   ALL   STATION BUS 
CUSHMAN  &  DEN1  SONMFG.  CO. 
240  West  23rd  St.  Dept.  9.  New  York  City 


THE  GROWTH  OF  A  CREED 


An     anti-thewtic  pamphlet 

By  Elizabeth  Patten.  Englewood,  Colorado 

Price,  prepaid,  5c. 


The  Scbykt  die  of  the  lsiue  for  MABCH  IT  ha.  been 
exhausted  by  unexpected  demand  "%*"  «*°  " 
longer  have  further  uae  for  their  cople.  will  confer  a  real 
fa"**  by  returning  them  to  the  Circulation  Department. 
1 1 2  Eait  1 8  street.  New  York  city. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,    NEW   YORK 
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NOTABLE  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
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ESSAYS  IN  WAR  TIME 

By  HAVELOCK  ELLIS 

"The  relation  of  war  to  eugenics,  morality,  democracy,     | 
the  birth  rate,  to  evolution  and  its  possible  or  prob-     | 
able   diminution  are   discussed  with   frankness,   vigor 
and  an   honesty  which   remind*   one   of  the  voice   of 
a  prophet." — Chicago  Herald. 

"Among  'war  books'  so-called  this  one  stands  like  a 
pyramid    above    the    plain." — Christian    Intelligencer. 
$1.50  net. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 

HEREDITY  AND  ENVIRONMENT  I 
IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MEN  | 

By  EDWIN  GRANT  CONKLIN 

This  volume,   after  going  through  three  large  print-     | 
ings  within  a  year  of  first  publication,  is  now  avail-     = 
able  in  a  revised  second  edition.     A  standard  volume     | 
among     modern     works     on     biology,     evolution     and 
eugenics. 

Cloth,  ill.,  288  pp.,  $t  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 
Princeton    University    Press,    Princeton,    N.    J. 

HURRAH  AND  HALLELUJAH 

By  DR.  J.  P.  BANG 

(.With  Introduction  by  Ralph  Connor) 

A    documentation,    revealing    the    vicious    ideas    and 
ideals  deliberately  fostered  among  the  people  of  Ger-     | 
many  by  her  leading  poets,  professors  and  preachers.      = 
Astonishing  evidence   of   the   self-hypnosis   of  an   en-     | 
|  tire  nation  1 

12mo.      Net   $1.00  1 

George  H.    Doran    Company,   Publishers,   New   York 
Publishers  in  America  for  Hodder  &  Stoughton 

GYMNASTIC  PROBLEMS 

|      By  Jakob  Bolin.    With  an  Introduction  by  Earl  Barnes 
"Prof.  Bolin's  book  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 

|  teacher   of  gymnastics.     His  reasoning  is  cogent,   his     | 

arguments  stimulating  and  his  views  will  help  others 
to   focus  and  clarify  their  own  opinions.     The   book     | 
carries  my  strong  endorsement." — Dr.   W.   G.  Ander-     g 
son,   Director,    Yale    University   Gymnasium. 
36  illustrations.     Cloth,  8vo,  net  $1.50 
Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company 

I    STANDARD   METHOD   OF  TEST^  I 
I    ING  JUVENILE  MENTALITY  I 

By  HERBERT  J.  MELVILLE, 

I        Director     of     Psychological     Laboratory,     Philadelphia     School     of  | 

I        Pedagogy.      Illustrated.     Limp   leather.                                      $2.00   net.  g 

Schools  and  courts  are  alike  coming  to  depend  upon  | 

the  mental  examination  and  classification  of  children  E 

=                                    for   aid    in    directing   and    handling   them   justly    and  = 

efficiently.     Professor  Melville's  text-book  should  meet  | 

this    need    very    effectively.      He   has   put   the    Binet-  | 

Simon  system  into  such  standardized  form,  that  its  | 
recognized  value  as  a  first-aid  in  the  classification  of 

I  children  by  mental  age  is  immensely  increased.  = 
J.   B.    Lippincott   Co.,   Publishers,   Philadelphia 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  SURVEY 

Significant  facts  of  civic  and  social  conditions  with 
practical  suggestions  for  persons  working  for  better 
community   conditions. 

Separate  reports  on  public  health,  schools,  charities, 
corrections,  recreation,  mental  hygiene,  housing,  work 
conditions,  city  administration. 

Descriptive    Leaflet    upon    request. 

Department    of    Surveys   and    Exhibits 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 

130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 
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A  CRITIQUE  OF  THE 
THEORY  OF  EVOLUTION 

By  THOMAS  HUNT  MORGAN 

A  survey  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution was  founded  and  of  the  latest  scientific  inves- 
tigations. The  Yale  Review  says:  "Darwin  gave  us 
a  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  evolution,  Mendel  intro- 
duced us  to  the  method  of  inheritance,  and  Morgan 
advances  us  a  long  way  in  understanding  the 
mechanism." 
Cloth,  208  pp.,  ill.,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.58. 
Princeton    University    Press,    Princeton,    N.    J. 

HOW  TO  AVOID  INFECTION 

By  CHARLES  V.  CHAPIN,  M.D.,  Sc.D. 

88  pages.     50  cents  net. 

A  popular  discussion  of  disease  prevention.  "Full  of 
simple  advice,  especially  good  for  the  mother,  teacher, 
or    guardian    of    the    young." — Milwaukee   Jo-urnal. 

Harvard   University    Press 
13   Randall  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


LEADERSHIP  OF  THE 

NEW    AMERICA  Racial  and  Religious 

By  ARCHIBALD  McCLURE 

A  careful,  illuminating  study  of  the  alien  peoples  in 
the  United  States — their  racial  characteristic,  present 
whereabouts,   and,   above   all,   their   men   and   women 
leaders.      ("Contains   an    amount    of    information    on 
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WAR  comes  to  us  with  almost  three  years' 
experience  to  draw  on  from  abroad;  not  only 
military  experience,  hut  social — in  industry, 
health,  civics,  education,  crime,  relief.  We 
needn't    bungle    unless    we    insist   on    it. 


ENGLAND,  for  instance,  has  been  all 
through  the  gigantic  blunder  of  trying  to 
make  munitions  in  feverish  haste.  Muscles 
and  nerves  break  down  almost  as  easily  as 
powder  explodes.  The  British  have  increased 
their  output  by  cutting  out  seven-day  work 
and  overtime.     Page  51. 


CHARITY  workers  know  from  long  prac- 
tice how  to  put  into  effect  Baden-Powell's 
statement  that  the  true  victory  will  come  in 
the  conservation  of  children.  Civilian  relief 
at  its  task  of  maintaining  the  standard  of 
living    among    soldiers'    families.      Page    53. 


BY  MEANS  of  a  man-power  inventory  and 
an  occupational  survey,  the  National  Service 
Board  is  bringing  into  Canadian  recruiting 
some  of  the  system  with  which  an  insurance 
company  goes  after  prospects.  It  is  laying 
the  groundwork  for  organizing  the  human 
resources  of  the  country  for  production 
during  the  war  and  reconstruction  afterward. 
Not  conscription,  but  selective  volunteering 
is    the    Canadian    plan.      Page    56. 


HEALTH  needs  of  country  and  city  are 
increased  rather  than  changed  by  war. 
Health  may  be  bought,  we  have  been  told. 
First  payments  should  be  for  an  officer 
trained  for  public  health  service,  a  board 
with  police  powers,  the  vision  and  vim  to 
apply  scientific  truth  unflinchingly.     Page  59. 


SPEAKING  officially  for  the  brewers,  Mr. 
Fox  challenges  Mrs.  Tilton's  prohibition  facts 
and  figures  and  outlines  their  own  program 
of  reform.  They  would  have  a  federal  com- 
mission study  the  subject  and  they  propose 
that  saloons  shall  serve  both  food  and  drink, 
to  women  and  children  as  well  as  men. 
Page  62. 


WE'VE  come  to  a  choice  between  food  and 
drink — the  waste  of  grain  in  making  alcohol 
must  be  stopped  at  once,  replies  Mrs.  Tilton. 
Prohibition  must  be  enacted  as  part  of  our 
preparedness.  The  brewers  can  help.  Page  65. 


AT  THE  HEART  of  the  food  problem,  dis- 
cussed by  evervone  from  the  President  to  the 
least  of  us,  are  three  demands:  abundant 
production,  just  and  economical  distribution, 
wise  conservation.  Mr.  Hoover  must  sift  the 
myriad  suggestions  made.  Right  now  the 
pressing  need  is  for  farm  laborers.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  the  distinguished  Irish 
agriculturist,  heartily  endorses  the  plan  of 
Dean  Davenport,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, for  "civil-military  service"  under  the 
farmers  who  own  the  land  and  hold  the  key 
to  the  whole  situation.     Pages  67-69. 


CONSCIENTIOUS  objectors  to  the  number 
of  some  hundreds  of  thousands — mostly 
Quakers  and  their  kin — propose  a  "farm 
labor  league"  which  will  both  ease  con- 
sciences and  grow  food.     Page  70. 


WHAT  the  church  has  to  offer  the  nation 
set  forth  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 
Page  70. 


SCOTT  NEARING'S  resignation  for  "the 
good  of  the  university"  has  been  declined 
by  the  trustees  of  Toledo.  Page  72.  But 
the  Pennsylvania  trustees,  who  fired  Nearing, 
are  retiring  Dr.  Patten  promptly  on  his  sixty- 
fifth  birthday.     Page  55. 
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WITH  the  shadow  of  war  upon  the  nation,  de- 
mands are  growing  more  and  more  pressing  on 
every  side  for  more  guns,  more  shells,  more 
armor  plate,  more  ships,  more  workers  to  man 
our  plants,  and  turn  out  the  great  quantities  of  supplies  which 
are  needed  by  the  Allies  and  by  the  large  army  we  are  to  raise. 
In  this  acute  demand,  however,  there  is  a  very  real  danger  that 
we  who  are  profiting  by  so  much  of  the  experience  of  the 
nations  already  at  war,  may  disregard  one  lesson  which  Eng- 
land, in  particular,  has  learned  at  a  great  cost  of  time  and 
strength. 

Already  we  hear  of  steps  being  taken  to  break  down  the 
safeguards  raised  by  years  of  effort  for  the  protection  and 
welfare  of  industrial  workers.  Even  before  the  actual  declara- 
tion of  war  the  eight-hour  day  had  been  suspended  by  order 
of  the  President  for  workers  on  government  naval  contracts ; 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor,  in  a  burst  of  patrio- 
tic fervor,  had  declared  in  favor  of  relaxing  laws  which  re- 
strict hours  of  work ;  and  a  bill,  later  withdrawn,  had  been  in- 
tioduced  into  the  New  York  legislature  which  waived  all  re- 
striction of  hours  and  night  work  and  day-of-rest  for  women 
and  children  over  sixteen  in  factories  making  supplies  for  the 
army  or  navy.  A  bill  giving  power  to  the  State  Industrial 
Commission  to  suspend  or  modify  provisions  of  the  labor  law 
in  "times  of  national  crisis"  has  now  been  proposed  in  New 
York.  Resolutions  are  being  passed  and  pressure  is  being 
brought  to  bear  on  various  state  legislatures  to  relax  the  limita- 
tions of  their  labor  laws.  The  Council  of  National  Defense  is 
urging  that  governors  be  vested  with  authority  to  suspend  or 
modify  legal  restrictions  at  the  recommendation  of  the  council. 
The  same  emotional  disregard  of  experience  which  swept  over 
England  in  the  opening  year  of  the  war  appears  to  have  this 
country  in  its  grasp.  To  throw  aside  in  a  moment  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  basic  principles  of  industrial  efficiency 
would  be  folly  in  the  face  of  England's  industrial  historv  since 
August,  1914. 


J  A  full  summary  of  the  English  reports  may  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  just 
issued  by  the  Division  of  Industrial  Studies  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
130   East  22   street,   New  York   city    (No.    IS-6,   price   20   cents). 


Beyond  doubt  the  production  of  all  the  necessaries  of  war 
will  have  to  be  pushed  now  and  pushed  to  the  utmost.  The 
important  question,  however,  is  how  this  speeding-up  can  be 
most  effectively  accomplished.  Shall  it  be  by  relaxing  labor 
laws,  letting  workers  toil  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day, 
permitting  a  seven-day  week  and  night  work  for  women  and 
children,  and  endangering  the  labor  force  of  the  nation  through 
failure  to  maintain  proper  safeguards  against  fatigue,  indus- 
trial disease  and  accident?  British  experience  answers  em- 
phatically in  the  negative. 

England  began,  as  we  seem  likely  to  begin,  sacrificing  all 
standards  in  industry  in  an  effort  to  secure  an  adequate  supply 
of  munitions.  Excessive  overtime  prevailed;  seven-day  work 
became  the  rule ;  night  work  for  women  as  well  as  men  was 
revived  after  nearly  a  century  of  disuse;  thousands  of  emer- 
gency orders  were  issued,  relaxing  restrictions;  many  employers 
assuming  labor  laws  to  be  in  abeyance  disregarded  all  limita- 
tions without  even  securing  permits. 

For  nearly  a  year  conditions  were  allowed  to  be  thus  de- 
moralized, with  the  result  that  the  supply  of  munitions  lagged 
dangerously  behind  the  tremendous  demand.  Workers  were 
exhausted  by  overwork,  and  despite  their  patriotic  enthusiasm 
could  not  put  forth  their  best  efforts.  Almost  inevitably  evi- 
dences of  industrial  unrest  appeared.  Then  attention  turned 
to  the  effecting  of  strong  governmental  control  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  production  of  munitions,  which,  during  the  first 
months  of  the  war,  had  been  left  largely  to  unorganized  pri- 
vate initiative.  Privately  owned  munition  plants  were  placed 
under  government  control ;  employers'  profits  limited  ;  trade 
unions  persuaded  to  abandon  their  most  cherished  rights  and 
rules;  and  campaigns  for  recruiting  new  workers  pushed.  A 
Ministry  of  Munitions  came  into  being  with  the  formation 
of  the  coalition  cabinet  in  May,  1915. 

But  even  these  measures  did  not  achieve  a  sufficient  output 
of  munitions. 

With  control  centralized  in  a  responsible  authority  came 
;;  realization  of  the  reckless  waste  of  human  strength  that  had 
been  permitted.  The  science  and  experience  which  in  time 
of  peace  had  built  up  laws  for  the  welfare  of  workers  were 
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recalled,  and  a  Committee  on  the  Health  of  Munition  Work- 
ers was  appointed  in  September,  1915,  by  Lloyd  George,  then 
minister  of  munitions,  with  Sir  George  Newman  as  chairman. 
This  committee  was  created  not  with  any  idea  of  sentimental- 
izing over  the  hardships  of  the  workers,  but  for  the  very  practi- 
cal purpose  of  finding  out  how  maximum  output  could  be  se- 
cured and  maintained  over  a  long  period.  After  more  than  a 
year  of  war,  it  was  realized  that  the  reserve  supply  of  labor 
was  too  small  to  risk  the  exhaustion  of  the  existing  force. 

All  Work  Makes  Jack — Unproductive 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  output  to  working  hours 
Was  then  the  primary  problem  for  the  committee  to  solve. 
The  first  studies  which  it  made  were  of  a  general  charac- 
ter based  on  visits  to  factories  and  talks  with  managers  and 
workers.  It  found  that  the  more  enlightened  and  observ- 
ant employers  were  by  that  time  detecting  evidences  of  indus- 
trial fatigue  and  in  some  cases  voluntarily  curtailing  the  hours 
of  work.  But,  for  the  most  part,  seven-day  work,  excessive 
overtime  and  night  work  had  been  universally  adopted,  and 
the  vitality  and  efficiency  of  the  labor  force  had  been  allowed 
to  reach  a  low  ebb.  Many  workers  who  in  ordinary  times 
would  have  stayed  away  from  work  because  of  illness,  now 
from  a  desire  to  "do  their  bit,"  stuck  to  their  jobs,  and  thus 
a  permanent  undermining  of  health  was  resulting.  Many 
others  from  sheer  exhaustion  and  fatigue  were  forced  to  be 
absent  from  work  at  frequent  intervals,  and  a  large  amount 
of  "broken  time,"  as  a  consequence  decreased  output.  During 
the  overlong  working  hours  it  was  found  that  there  was  slack- 
ing in  the  rate  of  production,  sometimes  conscious,  as  when  a 
crew  nurses  its  strength  over  a  long  course,  sometimes  uncon- 
scious as  an  automatic  measure  for  self-protection. 

The  most  immediate  need,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
was  for  the  restoration  of  a  weekly  day  of  rest.  It  was  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  workers  have  some  opportunity  to  re- 
cuperate from  the  accumulated  fatigue  of  a  70  or  80-hour 
week.  Moreover,  many  employers  were  beginning  to  see  that 
a  seven-day  week  was  false  economy.  One  large  firm  found 
that  when,  after  running  its  plant  seven  days  a  week  over  a 
considerable  period,  the  Sunday  holiday  was  restored,  without 
any  change  in  the  daily  schedule,  the  men  worked  a  greater 
number  of  hours  in  the  six  days  than  they  had  in  seven,  be- 
cause of  a  consequent  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  "broken 
time."  As  a  result  of  the  committee's  investigation  and  the 
support  which  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  has  given  to  its 
findings,  Sunday  work  has  now  been  almost  entirely  abolished 
except  for  occasional  repair  work.  In  some  plants  crews  of 
"week-end  workers"  have  been  recruited  from  the  leisure  class 
to  release  the  regular  workers  for  rest  and  yet  keep  the  fac- 
tories running. 

The  next  plea  of  the  committee  was  directed  toward  a  re- 
duction in  overtime.  That  men  and  women  could  not  work 
twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day  for  weeks  and  months  on  end 
and  maintain  output  seemed  self-evident.  But  not  content 
with  general  inquiries  into  the  effect  of  these  hours  on  pro- 
ductive capacity  it  instituted  intensive  scientific  studies  of 
the  exact  relation  between  the  volume  of  production  and  the 
period  of  work.  The  output  of  groups  of  workers,  both  men 
and  women,  engaged  in  light  work  and  in  heavy  work  was 
followed  over  periods  of  from  four  to  six  months,  during  which 
several  changes  in  working  hours  were  put  into  effect.  For 
example,  a  reduction  from  68.2  to  59.7  in  the  average  weekly 
hours  worked  by  a  group  of  100  women  engaged  in  the  heavy 
work  of  turning  fuse  bodies  resulted  in  a  23  per  cent  increase 
in  hourly  output  and  an  actual  rise  of  8  per  cent  in  total 
weekly  output.     Further  decrease  in  hours  to  56  a  week  and 


even  less  showed  not  only  an  equally  large  product  but  also 
a  decided  improvement  in  regularity  of  attendance  by  the 
women.  This  case  is  typical  of  the  findings  of  the  investi- 
gators. 

These  results,  which  point  to  increased  output  in  shorter 
hours,  were  substantiated  by  detailed  studies  of  fatigue  under- 
taken for  the  Home  Office  by  Prof.  A.  F.  Stanley  Kent.  He 
found  that  the  total  daily  output  may  be  actually  diminished 
by  introducing  overtime,  because  increased  fatigue  affects  the 
production  not  only  of  the  actual  overtime  period  but  of  the 
regular  working  hours  as  well.  An  absolute  increase  of  over  5 
per  cent  was  effected  in  the  output  of  one  group  of  workers  by 
reducing  their  working  day  from  12  to  10  hours.  Studies  of 
both  individual  and  group  output  proved  that  the  interests 
of  production  are  best  served  when  industrial  standards  are 
maintained. 

As  a  further  result  of  the  studies  of  the  Health  of  Muni- 
tion Workers  Committee,  the  necessity  was  brought  out  for 
adapting  hours  of  labor  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  workers  and 
the  nature  of  the  process  to  be  performed.  In  line  with  this 
principle  the  committee  gave  certain  maximum  hours  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  work  and  workers  beyond  which  output  can- 
not be  increased,  but  was  emphatic  in  declaring  that  even 
these  were  war  maxima,  involving  too  great  a  strain  for  any 
but  the  strongest  to  bear.  For  men  on  very  heavy  work,  the 
maximum  hours  should  be  no  more  than  56,  for  men  on  mod- 
erately heavy  work  60,  for  men  on  light  work  70,  for  women 
on  heavy  work  56,  and  on  light  work  about  60.  Not  only 
should  there  be  such  adaptation  of  hours  to  groups  of  workers, 
but  the  reaction  of  individuals  to  their  hours  and  other  condi- 
tions of  work  should  be  carefully  watched. 

To  reduce  the  amount  of  overtime  worked  in  munition 
plants  and  yet  meet  emergency  demands,  the  committee  advo- 
cates wherever  possible  the  institution  of  double  or  triple  shifts, 
for  even  night  work  with  all  its  evils  is  considered  more  de- 
sirable than  excessive  hours  of  work.  It  is  urged,  however, 
that  women  be  employed  at  night  only  in  the  most  extreme 
cases  of  shortage  of  male  labor.  When  this  necessity  does 
arise,  women  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  and  adequate  rest  periods  should  be  provided.  Night 
work  for  children  under  sixteen  should  be  absolutely  prohib- 
ited. Eight-hour  shifts  are  of  course  recommended  for  men 
as  well  as  women,  though  because  of  the  scarcity  of  male  labor 
they  are  more  difficult  to  arrange.  The  introduction  of  short 
rest  pauses  in  the  long  spells  of  work  were  also  found  to  be 
an  effective  method  of  maintaining  or  even  speeding  up  the 
rate  of  production. 

Trade  Sickness  and  Accidents 

Not  only  have  the  immediate  effects  of  excessive  hours  on 
output  been  studied  by  the  committee,  but  also  their  more  last- 
ing results  on  the  efficiency  of  workers  in  lowered  resistance  to 
industrial  disease  and  other  illness  and  the  greater  risk  of  ac- 
cident. In  munitions  manufacture,  workers  are  exposed  to  a 
formidable  array  of  industrial  poisons,  ranging  from  the  com- 
monly known  lead  to  the  newly  discovered  "dope"  used  in 
varnishing  wings  of  aeroplanes  and  the  highly  poisonous  and 
explosive  "T.N.T."  The  lowered  vitality  of  the  workers 
due  to  overtime,  night  work  and  seven-day  labor  has  made 
them  doubly  susceptible  to  the  industrial  diseases  caused  by 
these  poisons,  and  the  committee  has  urged  careful  precautions 
and,  especially,  periodic  medical  examination. 

An  increase  in  both  sickness-rate  and  accident-rate  in  muni- 
tion plants  has  also  accompanied  the  demoralized  industrial 
conditions.  The  accident  rate  in  one  large  plant,  which  was 
100  per  thousand  employed  under  normal  conditions  before 
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the  war,  for  a  corresponding  period  in  1915,  rose  to  292  per 
thousand  on  the  day  shift  and  508  per  thousand  on  the  night 
shift.     Similar  increases  in  the  sickness-rate  were  noted. 

Other  matters  which  came  within  the  committee's  scrutiny 
and  which  were  held  to  be  important  for  conserving  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  workers,  were  ventilation,  lighting,  washing  fa- 
cilities and  sanitary  factory  environment ;  the  provision  of  in- 
dustrial canteens  where  workers  might  get  the  nourishing  food 
necessary  to  sustain  them ;  improvement  of  housing  and  transit 
facilities;  and  the  appointment  of  welfare  supervisors  to  give 
special  attention  to  women  and  children  in  relation  to  whose 
increased  employment  special  problems  had  arisen. 

Practically  all  the  important  recommendations  of  the  Health 
of  Munitions  Workers'  Committee  have  received  some  degree 
of  support   from   administrative   authorities.       Canteens  have 


been  established  in  .ill  government  I  and  in  m<   I 

trolled"  plants;  a  special  Welfare  Department,  und 
Rowntree,  has  been  established  in  the  Ministn  of  Munitions 
to  stimulate  the  development  of  welfare  worl  ;  impn 
in  housing  conditions  have  been  accomplished;  and,  more  im- 
portant than  any  of  these,  seven-day  work  has  disappeared 
from  both  "controlled"  and  government  factories,  while  the 
eight-hour  day  has  been  established  for  women  in  all  Mate- 
owned  plants,  and  overtime  has  even  where  been  decreased. 

This  is  a  remarkable  record  of  achievement  tor  little  more 
than  a  year  of  work.  England  can  well  be  proud  that  in  a 
time  when  the  most  judicious  lose  their  sense  ot  proportion, 
she  has  had  the  ability,  in  spite  of  blunders,  to  regain  her  bal- 
ance and  see  the  truth  of  the  homely  adage  that  haste  makes 
waste.     We  in  America  will  do  well  not  to  forget  it. 


The  Task  of  Civilian  War  Relief 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  based  upon  a  course  of  lectures  upon  civilian  relief  noiv  being 
delivered  in  New  York  with  the  sanction  of  the  American  Red  Cross  by  Porter  R.  Lee  of  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy.  These  lectures  are  supplementing  three  full  days  of 
field  work  a  week  which  the  class  of  more  than  one  hundred  persons  is  doing  under  the  supervision 
of  several  of  the  social  agencies  of  the  city.  Those  who  are  enrolled  in  this  course  have  volunteered 
for  service  with  the  Civilian  Relief  Department  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  articles  are  being  written  by 
Karl  de  Schweinitz,  secretary  of  the  Committee  on    Cooperation    and   District    Work,    New    York 

Charity  Organization  Society. 
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HEN  do  you  think  the  war  will  end?" 

This,  the  most  frequent  question  of  current 
history,  Sir  Baden-Powell  answers  in  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund. 

"The  war  will  be  decided  in  1935. 

"The  true  victory,"  he  explains,  "will  lie  not  so  much  in 
the  actual  tactical  gains  on  the  battlefield  today  as  in  the 
quality  of  the  men  who  have  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
country  after  the  war.  War  kills  off  the  best  of  a  nation's 
manhood ;  therefore,  extra  care  must  be  exercised  to  save  every 
child — not  for  its  own  sake  or  for  its  parents'  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  nation.  It  has  got  to  be  saved — saved  from  infant 
mortality,  then  from  ill  health,  and  finally  from  drifting  into 
being  waste  human  material.  We  must  economize  our  hu- 
man material.  Each  individual  must  be  made  ( 1 )  healthy 
and  strong,  (2)  endowed  with  character,  for  becoming  a  valu- 
able citizen  for  the  state." 

The  problem  of  Canada  and  of  all  the  other  nations  at 
war  has  now  become  our  problem.  Like  Canada,  we  must 
fight  this  war  in  terms  of  the  next  generation.  From  this 
point  of  view  all  our  plans  and  policies  must  be  directed,  and 
particularly  those  plans  and  policies  that  have  to  do  with 
civilian  relief. 

No  matter  how  carefully  the  recruiting  of  a  large  army  and 
navy  is  conducted,  it  is  almost  certain  to  cause  a  large  number 
of  families  to  suffer  economic  and  social  distress  unless  some 
preventive  measures  are  taken.  Men  old  enough  to  enlist 
are  also  of  an  age  when  whether  married  or  single  they  are 
usually  contributing  to  the  income  and  domestic  life  of  the 
household.  The  homes  from  which  they  have  gone  will  be 
the  less  able  to  meet  a  rising  cost  of  living,  a  change  in  condi- 
tions of  employment,  and  other  vicissitudes  of  war  times. 
Even  now  the  New  York  Civilian  Relief  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  is  giving  assistance  to  a  number  of  families. 

Later  there  will  return  from  the  front  men  disabled  beyond 
all  hope  of  ever  becoming  self-supporting,  for  whom  some 
provision   will   have   to   be   made,   and   men   handicapped   by 


wounds  from  engaging  in  former  occupations,  who  will  have 
to  be  adapted  to  other  work.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that 
disasters  may  occur  in  this  country  which  will  add  non-com- 
batant victims  to  the  list  of  military  casualties. 

Superficially  the  answer  to  all  these  problems  is  an  allow- 
ance from  the  government.  But  government  allowances  have 
not  solved  the  problem  in  Canada  or  in  any  other  of  the  war- 
ring countries. 

To  consider  an  allowance  as  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
is  to  regard  the  enlisting  man  merely  as  a  source  of  income 
when,  in  fact,  he  is  also  a  brother  or  a  father  or  a  son.  The 
absence  of  the  head  of  the  family  is  the  absence  of  one  of  the 
most  important  members  of  the  household  firm,  often  indeed 
the  senior  partner.  He  it  is  who  has  arranged  for  the  insur- 
ance and  general  overhead  expenditures  of  the  household.  In 
all  of  the  important  questions — the  location  of  the  home,  the 
amount  to  be  paid  for  rent,  the  extent  of  the  children's  school- 
ing and  their  place  of  work — he  has  shared  the  responsibility 
for  decision.  As  the  children  grow  older,  his  part  in  the  disci- 
pline of  the  home  increases. 

Regard  the  family  merely  as  an  economic  unit  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  father  is  the  absence  of  an  administrator;  recog- 
nize also  the  educational  importance  of  the  family  and  there 
is  taken  away  a  teacher,  and  a  guide  in  the  development  of 
character.  In  addition  to  the  loss  here,  there  is  one  that  is 
more  subtle,  and  perhaps  even  more  vital — the  loss  of  com- 
panionship. "It  is  not  merely  the  work  I  have  to  do,"  said  a 
woman  whose  husband  had  died,  "it  is  not  merely  that  I  have 
to  be  responsible  alone  for  the  care  of  the  children,  but  there 
is  nobody  who  comes  home  at  night." 

In  many  homes  the  absence  of  a  son  or  a  brother  who  may 
have  been  the  head  of  the  family  involves  a  hardship  second 
only  to  that  of  the  absence  of  the  husband.  Any  deprivation 
of  advice  and  sympathy  is  a  heavy  handicap  to  a  household, 
even  in  times  of  peace.  During  war  such  a  loss  may  be  so 
serious  as  to  threaten  the  normal  development  of  the  family 
life. 
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Who  has  not  felt  the  unsettling  effect  of  war  times  ?  There 
is  a  tension  and  an  excitement  that  make  concentration  upon 
■daily  routine  difficult.  Magazine  editors,  for  example,  have 
found  that  people  will  not  sit  down  to  the  reading  of  long  or 
serious  articles  except  they  be  on  war  topics.  The  demand  for 
brevity  and  interest  has  never  been  so  great  as  now.  Similarly 
in  work  at  home  or  in  the  factory  it  is  more  difficult  than  be- 
fore to  be  steady. 

Meanwhile  the  cost  of  living  rises.  The  need  for  judg- 
ment and  care  in  adjusting  the  budget  is  greater  than  before. 
It  may  become  necessary  for  the  women  in  the  household  to 
add  to  even  the  most  liberal  allowance  by  securing  employ- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  called  into  industry 
to  replace  men  who  have  gone  to  the  front.  Amusements  that 
before  were  within  their  means  must  be  given  up,  and  yet  a 
certain  amount  of  recreation  must  be  had  lest  the  life  of  the 
family  move  sluggishly. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  certain  foodstuffs  will  for  many 
homes  necessitate  a  change  of  diet.  Substitutes  that  are 
cheaper,  much  as  we  dislike  the  idea  of  the  substitute,  will  have 
to  be  introduced — and  nothing  requires  more  delicate  adjust- 
ment than  a  new  dietary,  especially  among  families  whose 
range  of  food  has  always  been  limited.  If  potatoes  and  onions 
have  been  the  only  garden  products  used  in  the  household,  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  give  them  up  and  to  use  something 
else  than  if  they  have  been  merely  two  of  a  dozen  varieties 
of  vegetable. 

Perhaps  war's  greatest  characteristic  is  change.  Nothing 
remains  stationary.  Government,  thought,  customs  are  revo- 
lutionized. Industry  dees  not  escape  the  universal  upheaval, 
and  the  home  and  its  workers  must  be  prepared  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  new  conditions  of  employment.  A  job  that  three 
months  ago  may  have  appeared  to  offer  a  life  tenure  may  three 
months  hence  cease  to  exist. 

Add  to  all  these  uncertainties  the  misfortunes  of  everyday 
life — sickness,  death,  domestic  troubles — and  the  problem  of 
making  up  the  deficit  in  family  life,  caused  by  the  enlistment 
of  a  soldier,  becomes  far  too  difficult  to  solve  simply  by  the 
award  of  a  separation  allowance. 

Upsets  in  Canadian  Families 

The  implications  of  this  problem  have  been  appreciated  in 
Canada  as  the  work  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  shows.  Recent 
issues  of  the  Survey  have  described  how  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred volunteer  visitors  in  Montreal  alone  have  been  engaged 
in  assisting  families  to  meet  difficulties  beyond  the  power  of 
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an  allowance  to  remove.  In  one  year  in  the  households  under 
their  care  there  were  604  births,  347  deaths,  99  serious  acci- 
dents, 404  cases  of  intemperance,  246  instances  of  immorality, 
20  of  bigamy,  182  of  desertion,  93  of  fraud,  2,566  families  in 
which  there  were  debts  that  proved  to  be  a  serious  burden,  579 
cases  of  illiteracy,  1,622  cases  of  chronic  disease,  and  1,008 
cases  of  acute  illness.  When  you  consider  how  the  arrival 
of  a  baby  in  a  home  disarranges  the  whole  household  or  how, 
when  one  member  falls  ill,  the  responsibilities  of  every  other 
member  are  increased,  you  begin  to  realize  the  great  service 
which  the  Canadian  volunteers  have  been  called  upon  to  per- 
form. 

Some  German  Experience 

Likewise  in  Germany  has  the  mere  award  of  an  allowance 
proved  to  be  inadequate.  The  German  Red  Cross  has  corps 
of  women  workers  who  care  for  the  health  of  babies  which 
do  not  thrive  and  who  see  that  mothers  have  the  services  of 
milk  stations,  hospitals,  day  nurseries.  The  means  of  obtain- 
ing an  education  has  been  guaranteed  to  the  younger  boys  in 
the  families  with  men  at  the  front.  Guardianship  has  been 
arranged  for  those  who  have  been  orphaned,  and  sanatorium 
care  has  been  made  possible  for  tuberculous  children  or  those 
who  have  been  exposed  to  the  disease. 

There  is  no  way  of  registering  in  statistical  form  the  help 
in  the  solution  of  domestic  problems,  the  advice,  the  sympathy 
and  the  companionship  which  the  visitors  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  the  warring  countries  have  given  to  the  families  of  the  men 
at  the  front.  It  has  been  a  work  much  like  that  which  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  done  in  catastrophes  such  as  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  or  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic. 

The  story  of  what  was  accomplished  for  the  family  of  a 
man  who  was  drowned  in  the  great  steamship  disaster  illus- 
trates what  is  meant  when  the  need  of  personal  service  in 
relief  work  is  urged  and  also  what  may  indeed  be  the  kind 
of  situation  to  develop  in  the  course  of  civilian  relief  work  dur- 
ing the  present  war. 

This  man  had  been  employed  as  an  oil  operator  by  an  Eng- 
lish company.  He  was  returning  to  his  home  in  Canada  after 
an  absence  of  two  years.  The  committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
learned  quickly  by  correspondence  that  he  was  survived  by  a 
wife  who  was  twenty-nine  years  old  and  by  three  daughters. 
The  eldest,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  was  crippled  with  hip  disease ; 
the  second  was  a  delicate  child  who  was  suspected  of  having 
tuberculosis  of  the  larynx;  and  the  third  had  recently  been 
attacked  by  poliomyelitis,  which  had  paralyzed  one  of  her 
ankles.  The  need  of  the  family  was  so  evident  that  a  check 
for  $250  was  sent  to  them  at  once. 

The  Red  Cross,  however,  realized  that  nothing  of  a  con- 
structive or  permanent  character  could  be  accomplished  by 
letter.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  workers  of  the  committee 
was  sent  to  visit  the  family.  She  found  that  the  reason  why 
correspondence  had  been  so  unsatisfactory  was  because  the 
wife  did  not  know  how  to  write.  She  was  only  a  child  when 
she  was  married  and  had  never  had  much  schooling.  She  was 
an  attractive  young  woman  and  so  intelligent  that  the  visitor 
soon  recognized  that,  given  an  opportunity,  she  would  be  able 
to  do  much  for  her  children  and  for  herself. 

Her  own  inclination  and  the  circumstance  of  the  invalidism 
of  her  daughters  made  nursing  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  ca- 
reer. She  was,  therefore,  sent  to  a  sanatorium  to  take  train- 
ing as  a  nurse.  The  Red  Cross  visitor  found  that  the  widow 
had  many  friends  and  a  number  of  relatives  who,  though  with- 
out means,  were  willing  to  look  after  the  children  while  their 
mother  was  away.  The  best  medical  attention  available  was 
secured  for  the  three  girls.     Their  ill  health  had  kept  them 
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back  in  school  so  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  they 
could  help  to  support  the  family.  The  mother,  with  her 
training  as  a  practical  nurse,  would  be  able  to  earn  from  eight 
to  ten  dollars  a  week  and  still  have  time  to  give  to  her  daugh- 
ters. The  husband's  life  insurance  was  $1,300.  To  this  the 
Red  Cross  added  money  enough  to  bring  the  total  to  $5,000, 
which  they  placed  in  the  hands  of  local  trustees,  who  agreed 
to  disburse  it  to  the  widow  in  quarterly  payments  of  $125. 
During  the  ten  years  or  more  that  these  payments  continue, 
the  children  will  have  time  to  prepare  for  some  occupation 
adapted  to  their  physical  handicaps. 

Had  the  Red  Cross  simply  sent  the  woman  a  lump  sum  or 
a  monthly  check  she  would  doubtless  have  remained  unlet- 
tered and  unskilled.  The  health  of  the  children  would  prob- 
ably have  deteriorated,  and,  when  the  pension  ceased,  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  charity  of  their 
neighbors.  The  death  of  the  father  would  have  resulted  in  a 
lower  standard  of  living  for  the  family. 

There,  indeed,  is  the  real  object  of  civilian  relief,  not  merely 
to  offset  the  loss  of  income  that  the  absence  of  the  head  of 
the  family  involves,  but  to  make  possible  the  same  standard 
of  living  that  during  his  presence  was  in  force.  More  than 
this,  when  the  standard  of  living  is  low  it  is  the  duty  and 
the  opportunity  of  the  civilian  relief  visitor  to  raise  the 
standard. 

The  problem  of  civilian  relief  is  a  problem  in  safeguarding 


the  normal  interests  of  those  families  whose  lives  have  be 
disorganized  by  the  exigencies  of  war.  Sometimes  the  family 
itself,  assisted  by  pension  or  grant  from  a  relief  fund,  is  in- 
finitely better  able  to  accomplish  this  than  any  outsider,  how- 
ever much  skill  and  delicacy  such  an  outsider  may  bring  to 
bear.  More  often  the  loss  of  the  husband  and  father  leaves 
a  home  with  problems  that  are  too  great  for  the  strength  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  mother.  In  such  cases  we  owe  it  to 
those  who  have  made  the  war's  greatest  sacrifice  to  bring  to 
them  the  fullest  measure  of  personal,  sympathetic,  skillful  help- 
fulness. This  is  a  task  which  can  be  performed  only  by  those 
who  appreciate  the  subtle  values  of  family  life  and  know  how 
to  assist  in  their  conservation  by  methods  which  neither  hu- 
miliate nor  weaken,  but  which  rather  lead  to  wider  oppor- 
tunity and  healthier,  richer  life. 

The  test  of  the  success  of  any  system  of  civilian  relief  in 
war  time  is  not  the  number  and  the  amount  of  the  allowances 
awarded,  but  the  health,  the  happiness,  the  comfort  and  the 
character  of  the  families  cared  for — and  particularly  of  the 
children  in  those  families.  The  quality  of  the  next  genera- 
tion will  be  the  measure  of  our  victory  in  the  war  upon  which 
we  have  entered.  "Women  and  non-combatant  men,"  to  quote 
Sir  Baden-Powell  again,  "have  here  as  big  a  national  work 
open  to  them  behind  the  scenes  as  the  men  have  who  are  play- 
ing their  part  so  gallantly  on  the  stage  in  Flanders  and  else- 
where." 


TO  SIMON  N.  PATTEN 

By  Guy  N earing 

Simon   N.   Patten,   who   for  thirty  years   has  been   professor 

of  political  economy  at  the  University  of   Pennsylvania,  has 

been  notified  by  the  trustees  that  he  will  be  retired  for  age  at 

the  end  of  the  present  college  year. 

UPON  a  sacred  altar  reared  to  Truth 
You  kept  the  consecrated  fire  ablaze, 
Which  year  by  year,  with  unpolluted  rays, 
Burned  as  a  beacon  to  your  country's  youth. 
But  Greed  and  Envy  scattered  without  ruth 

The  brands,  and  cast  them  out  by  devious  ways — 
Now  hurl  you  forth  in  your  declining  days, 
The  mightiest  brand  of  all — for  speaking  sooth. 

The  desecrated  altar  empty  lies. 

Yet  while  they  revel  in  that  infamy, 
Let  Greed  and  Envy  lift  their  treacherous  eyes ; 

The  hundred  conflagrations  let  them  see, 
Which  from  the  embers  of  your  fire  arise. 

For  their  own  hands  have  given  you  victory. 


CLASSIFICATION    STAFF 

Statistical  Branch,  Canadian  National  Service  Board,  Ottazva. 

To  the  left:  Charles  W.  Peterson,  secretary. 

To  the  right:  Richard  B.  Bennett,  M.P.,  director-general. 


A  Canadian  City  in  War  Time1 

V.     Recruiting  and  the  Man-Power  Inventory 

By  Paul  U.   Kellogg 


IT  may  seem  like  stretching  the  city  limits  of  even  the 
largest  city  of  Canada  to  include  a  description  of  the 
National  Service  Board  as  an  installment  in  this  series. 
But  it  is  in  the  urban  centers  that  occupations  become 
complex,  the  social  composition  is  ever  changing  and  human 
resources  are  difficult  to  appraise.  To  appraise  them  for  in- 
dustrial community  and  agricultural  region  alike  has  been  the 
commission  of  this  board.  Moreover,  a  parliamentary  hearing 
brought  its  president  and  secretary  to  Montreal  during  my 
stay  there. 

At  first  sight,  also,  it  may  seem  like  stretching  the  scope  of 
this  series  to  include  a  parenthetical  installment  having  some 
bearing  on  the  recruiting  problem  before  Congress  this 
month.  But  Canada  has  paid  dearly  for  failing  to  think  of 
that  very  thing  in  broader  than  the  most  conventional  mili- 
tary terms,  in  the  early  months  of  the  war.  It  has  come  to 
see,  for  example,  that  recruiting  should  be  a  consecutive 
government  function  rather  than  a  disjointed  semi-private 
affair.  Much  energy,  devotion  and  sacrifice,  together  with  some 
less  desirable  qualities,  have  gone  in  to  the  endeavor  by  which 
groups  of  men,  out  of  their  own  time  and  means,  have  gotten 
together  units — while  other  units  have  been  built  up  in  suc- 
cession without  provision  for  consecutively  replenishing  the 
earlier  ones.  "Wide  open"  cities  have  proved  to  be  poor  train- 
ing grounds  for  the  winter  barracks  of  battalions  in  the 
making,  and  there  has  been  an  extravagant  amount  of  ven- 
ereal disease  filling  the  military  hospitals.  Further,  in  the 
first  rush  for  enlistment,  the  working  crews  of  vital  industrial 
occupations  of  the  sort  that  appeal  to  adventurous  men  were 
rifled  by  the  more  adventurous  appeal  of  war;  while  groups 
of  young  engineering  students,  stimulated  by  short-sighted 
academic  leaders,  were  mustered  in  as  privates,  only  to  be 
later  and  at  much  pains  shifted  to  other  assignments  where 
their  training  would  count. 

More  particularly,  the  eagerness  to  fill  up  commands, 
coupled  with  the  inexpertness  of  local  physicians,  led  to  the 
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uniforming,  training  and  even  overseas  transport  of  many  un- 
fit men,  who  have  had  to  be  weeded  out  and  their  places  filled. 
As  brought  out  in  an  earlier  article,  from  50  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  invalided  soldiers  in  the  tuberculosis  sanatoria  have 
never  left  the  country  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  these 
were  incipient  cases  before  they  were  mustered  in.  In  the 
hospitals  for  shock  cases  and  neurasthenics,  many  indications 
go  to  show  that  the  patients  were  abnormal  before  going  on 
the  strength— unfitted  to  bear  the  extreme  nervous  strain  of 
modern  warfare. 

All  recruits  are  now  "boarded"  (come  before  an  experi- 
enced medical  board),  and  if  the  Canadian  experience  goes  to 
show  anything  it  is  that  not  only  much  time  and  lost 
motion  is  to  be  saved  from  a  military  standpoint,  but  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  heavy  burden  of  invalidism  may  be  fore- 
stalled if  experts  in  tuberculosis  and  mental  hygiene  cooperate 
with  the  general  medical  staff  in  dealing  with  the  physical 
end  of  the  recruiting  problem. 

The  story  is  told  of  the  ingenuous  superintendent  of  one 
small  tuberculosis  hospital  who  claimed  such  success  in  his 
"cures"  that  thirty-five  invalided  men  had  re-enlisted  and  had 
actually  passed  the  examining  physicians  a  second  time.  By 
the  time  word  of  this  process  reached  Ottawa,  some  of  these 
consumptives  were  already  drifting  back  again  to  the  hospitals 
from  the  camps. 

It  is  another  series  of  social  relationships  of  the  recruiting 
problem  that  the  Canadian  National  Service  Board  has  taken 
up.  Conceiving  that  the  prime  responsibility  of  government  in 
war  time  is  to  utilize  the  energy  of  the  country  up  to  the  hilt, 
it  sets  a  corollary:  namely,  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  man-power  of  the  country  for  one  purpose  only,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  defeat  or  impair  that  purpose. 

The  National  Service  Board  was  created  in  September, 
1916,  by  order  in  council  under  the  war-measures  act.  It  is 
composed  of  a  director-general  and  a  director  in  each  mili- 
tary district  in  Canada.  The  former  is  Richard  Bedford  Ben- 
nett, M.  P.,  from  Calgary — a  law  partner  of  Senator  Loug- 
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heed,  chairman  of  that  other  active  war-time  civilian  body, 
the  Military  Hospitals  Commission.  The  secretary  is  C.  W. 
Peterson,  also  of  Calgary,  known  for  his  statistical  work  in 
agriculture  in  the  Northwest  territory.  The  work  is  still 
\  cry  much  in  process.  I  had  no  opportunity  to  investigate 
it  and  have  no  comparative  knowledge  of  similar  activities 
abroad  or  in  the  United  States  to  measure  it  by.  What  is  here 
set  down  is  the  results  of  an  interview  with  the  two  officials 
named,  both  men  of  means  who  as  volunteers  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  work  with  characteristic  western  push. 

To  their  mind  the  war-time  employment  of  Canadian  man- 
power simmers  down  to  the  efficient  utilization  of  each  man's 
powers ;  and  for  this  the  male  population  resolves  itself  into 
three  major  types — the  fighting  man,  the  working  man  and 
the  paying  man. 

The  fighting  man  is  the  man  for  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
air  service ;  for  every  branch  of  the  military  establishment 
from  the  man  in  the  trenches  to  the  clerk  and  the  administra- 
tive officer  directing  operations ;  and  no  less  the  skilled  artisan 
employed  in  the  upkeep  of  the  appliances  used  by  the  fighting 
man. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  in  France  in  1915  and  made  a  study  of 
military  needs.  "The  experience  at  the  front  all  goes  to 
show,"  he  says,  "that  men  from  eighteen  to  thirty  are  the  best 
type  to  stand  up  under  the  strain  upon  infantry  in  modern 
warfare.  From  thirty  to  thirty-five  there  is  a  marked  increase 
in  wastage  by  disease  and  breakdown  and  corresponding  loss  in 
efficiency.  From  thirty-five  to  forty  the  increase  is  100  per 
cent.  The  human  system  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  best 
adapted  to  resist  the  strain  of  trench  fighting  at  the  younger 
period.  Unless  the  fighting  men  are  fed  and  kept  in 
prime  condition,  we  might  better  never  send  them  across 
the  seas. 

"This  brings  us  to  the  working-man  and  his  part.  First 
the  farmer — the  producer  of  meat,  wheat,  fish  and  the  whole 
range  of  provisions.  It  is  essential  for  military  success  that  a 
man  best  qualified  to  be  a  farmer  serve  his  country  that  way. 
Second  is  the  war-material  maker;  the  worker  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry in  any  of  its  branches,  the  coal  industry,  copper,  spelter 
and  the  rest.  Third  comes  the  working-man  retained  for  the 
public  service  of  the  state,  whether  it  be  in  transportation, 
telegraph,  telephone  and  other  means  for  communication,  the 
Liovernment  departments  or  the  financial  institutions  on  which 
depend  the  maintenance  and  smooth  running  of  a  modern 
nation  at  war. 

"Last  comes  the  paying  man.  As  we  put  it,  'Some  may 
fight  and  some  may  work  but  all  may  serve.'  This  category 
includes  those  unable  to  fight,  those  whose  work  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  running  of  the  war,  or  bound  up  in  the  essential 
industries,  but  whose  earnings  or  means  are  such  that  they 
can  pay.  pay,  pay.  That  is  where  the  Patriotic  Fund  and 
Red  Cross  come  in.  The  rich  province  makes  good  the  re- 
sources of  the  poor,  which  may  actually  send  more  men  to 
the  front.  But  the  fact  that  all  are  bearing  their  share  of  the 
load  makes  for  a  sense  of  justice  and  common  cause.  The 
appeal  and  response  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  creates  a  sentiment 
in  the  heart-life  of  the  country;  essential  to  war  in  a  democ- 
racy where  neither  instinct  nor  compulsion,  but  patriotism  by 
choice,  is  to  be  relied  upon  as  the  prime  motive  force  for  na- 
tional coherence  and  devotion.  Another  element  in  this  phase 
of  mustering  and  conserving  the  national  strength  is  the  pro- 
motion of  economy  and  thrift,  especially  the  encouragement  of 
war  savings  to  be  put  into  the  war  loan,  the  creation  of  an 
atmosphere  in  every  home,  so  that  every  child  can  feel  it  is 
doing  its  part  and  so  that  the  rank  and  file  of  people  can  feel 
that  they  are  partners  in  the  great  enterprise  of  the  country." 


Its  first  responsibility  as  the  National  Service-  Hoard 
it  was  to  discover  deficiency  or  surplus  in  the  human  resources 
of  Canada  for  each  of  these  purposes.  This,  they  felt,  could 
be  shown  by  a  man-power  inventory  addressed  to  all  citizens 
and  an  occupational  survey  which  would  draw  on  employers 
and  organizations. 

The  man-power  inventory  was  the  first  attempted;  and  the 
first  week  of  the  new  year  (1917)  was  selected  for  its  taking. 
Incidentally,  it  proved  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  thought- 
provoking  efforts  to  turn  the  postal  service  to  new  social  uses. 
As  a  self-registering  census  in  double  quick  time,  it  called  for 
the  utilization  of  existing  government  machinery  for  the  col- 
lection of  returns,  for  a  blank  "with  questions  so  simple  that 
the  lowest  intelligence  could  answer  them  without  misunder- 
standing, questions  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  no  ambiguous 
answers,"  and  for  a  campaign  of  agitation  to  get  the  blanks 
filled  in.  The  plan  called  for  returns  from  all  males  between 
sixteen  and  sixty-five  and  a  self-addressed  envelope  was  at- 
tached to  each  blank,  so  that  the  return  would  be  secret  so 
far  as  the  local  post-office  was  concerned.  Packages  were 
sent  out  in  advance  to  each  postmaster,  with  wall  notices  and 
instructions  from  the  postmaster  general  to  place  a  card  in  each 
box,  and  hand  one  to  every  person  inquiring  for  mail.  In  the 
cities  the  extra  Christmas  carriers  were  kept  on  beyond  New 
Year's,  and  cards  not  only  left  at  each  house  on  every  route,  but 
later  called  for,  and  special  trips  made  if  necessary  to  bring  in 
the  returns. 

The  publicity  campaign  was  purposely  concentrated  into  a 
short  period,  just  before  action  was  required  of  the  public. 
Four  advertisements  were  placed  in  every  daily  paper  in  Can- 
ada in  the  last  two  weeks  of  December,  two  in  the  weeklies 
and  one  in  the  monthlies.  Editors  were  appealed  to  to  exploit 
the  local  and  national  aspects  of  the  work  in  their  news 
columns  at  the  same  time.  Slides  were  supplied  every  moving 
picture  theater  and  cards  placed  in  every  street  car  in  Canada 
from  December  10  to  January  10.  Over  twenty  special  forms 
were  drafted  and  150,000  individually  addressed  letters  went 
out  to  leaders  and  organizations. 

Clergymen  were  asked  to  devote  the  last  Sunday  in  the 
year  to  preaching  a  sermon  on  national  service  and  responsibil- 
ity; secretaries  of  fraternal  societies,  lodges,  etc.,  were  asked 
to  bring  the  matter  up  at  their  first  meetings ;  secretaries  of 
boards  of  trade  to  circularize  their  members  and  to  call  special 
meetings;  teachers  to  address  their  pupils;  manufacturers  to 
see  that  public  notices  were  conspicuously  displayed  in  their 
factories  and  to  make  it  a  personal  matter  to  see  that  every 
employe  filled  in  and  returned  his  card. 
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For  every  mayor  in  Canada  was  asked  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  council,  and  get  the  municipal  authorities  to  actively 
interest  themselves  in  the  work.  The  prime  minister  and 
the  director  of  national  service  toured  the  country  in  Decem- 
ber and  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Canada  was  issued 
by  the  former. 

The  Returns 

"The  response,"  to  quote  Mr.  Bennett,  "was  beyond  ex- 
pectations. Franking  privileges  were  accorded  the  national 
service  so  that  the  returns  involved  no  extra  outlay.  The  or- 
dinary Canadian  census  costs  from  $750,000  to  $1,000,000. 
This  cost  less  than  $50,000,  and  we  promptly  secured  within 
10  per  cent  of  what  the  census  gets  in  the  same  age  and  sex 
classifications.  The  census  developed  rapidly  three  classes 
of  military  prospects:  1,  men  from  eighteen  to  thirty  with- 
out dependents;  2,  men  from  thirty  to  forty-five  without  de- 
pendents; 3,  men  from  eighteen  to  forty-five  without  more 
than  three  dependents.  By  March  the  board  had  turned  into 
the  military  department  20,000  cards  of  military  prospects  of 
the  first  class. 

"The  board  has  power  to  prevent  men  from  enlisting  who 
are  needed  in  occupations  where  they  have  skill — for  example, 
send  them  back  to  the  farm.  England  had  to  return  four  di- 
visions of  shipbuilders  and  coal-miners,  who  enlisted  in  the 
first  wasteful  period  of  recruiting.  A  nation  should  not  let 
the  wild  cry  for  soldiers  from  a  thousand  sources  stampede 
irreplaceable  men  needed  at  home  to  make  those  soldiers  ef- 
fective. It  takes  six  months  to  make  a  soldier;  it  takes  six 
years  to  make  a  tool  setter,  two  years  to  make  a  coal  cutter, 
long  apprenticeship  and  training  to  make  an  engineer  or 
machinist.  Nothing  is  more  ruinous  than  the  cry  for  whole- 
sale indiscriminate  volunteering." 

"Do  you  favor  compulsion  then  ?"  I  asked. 

"Indiscriminate  compulsory  service  is  only  less  bad  than  in- 
discriminate volunteering,"  he  said,  "and  compulsion  is  not 
needed  if  you  apply  modern  census  and  efficiency  methods  to 
the  process  of  selection.  With  a  thousand  first-class  pros- 
pects in  a  district  to  work  with,  the  process  of  recruiting  can 
proceed  on  an  entirely  different  plane  from  the  old-style  fife- 
and-drum  method.  The  atmosphere  is  entirely  changed.  The 
recruiting  officer  goes  to  the  young  man,  without  dependents, 
without  any  special  equipment  to  serve  his  country  at  home, 
with  strength  and  youth  in  his  favor.  He  asks,  'Why  are  you 
not  in  khaki  ?'  " 

As  these  Canadian  Service  Board  men  saw  it,  the  old-fash- 
ioned way  of  opening  a  recruiting  office  was  about  as  anti- 
quated as  a  town  crier.  The  modern  way  is  more  in  com- 
mon with  the  system  by  which  a  high-class  insurance  agency 
develops  its  prospects  in  any  locality  and  an  efficiency  engi- 
neer deploys  his  human  equipment  once  he  has  studied  its 
make-up  and  individual  prowess. 

To  illustrate,  along  military  lines:  Recently  the  British 
government  wanted  3,000  men  for  the  royal  flying  corps — 
acetylene  welders,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  coppersmiths,  mo- 
tor cyclists,  motor  drivers,  electricians,  engine  fitters,  motor 
cycle  fitters,  engineers'  storemen,  motor  fitters,  millwrights, 
sailmakers  (tailors),  milling  machinists,  metal  turners,  paint- 
ers, tinsmiths,  cabinet  makers,  vulcanizers,  cooks — at  pay 
ranging  from  $1.10  to  $2.80  per  day.  It  was  an  easy  matter 
for  the  National  Service  Board  to  run  through  its  cards  and 
turn  over  to  the  military  department  12,000  excellent  pros- 
pects of  men  with  the  right  training. 

Similarly,  in  the  industrial  field,  there  was  a  slowing  up  of 
traffic  due  to  lack  of  men  to  clean  up  locomotives  in  the 
roundhouses.     It  was  a  simple  matter  to  put  more  than  ample 


prospects  in  the  hands  of  the  employment  agents  of  the  Cana- 
dian railways. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  the  man-power  inventory  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  labor  with 
exception  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  Manitoba  needed  5,000 
men,  Saskatchewan  5,000  and  Alberta  2,500.  The  thing 
to  do,  as  the  Canadian  board  saw  it  (Washington  papers 
please  copy!),  was  to  induce  12,500  agricultural  laborers  to 
come  from  the  United  States  to  help  in  the  spring  work  on 
the  farms.  An  arrangement  was  completed  with  the  provincial 
governments  of  the  prairie  sections  by  which  over  $150,000 
would  jointly  be  appropriated  by  the  dominion  and  the  prov- 
inces, to  send  forty-four  special  agents  south  in  cooperation 
with  the  immigration  branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. The  plan  called  for  the  absorption  of  a  portion  of  the 
railway  fare  of  experienced  farm  hands  from  certain  common 
points  in  the  United  States  to  the  Canadian  line  where  the 
cent-a-mile  rate  applies. 

In  March,  the  second  or  occupational  survey  was  initiated, 
schedules  sent  out  to  employers,  and  the  cooperation  of  all 
boards  of  trade  and  industrial  bodies  solicited.  The  immediate 
purpose  was  to  learn  the  labor  needs  of  the  essential  indus- 
tries, so  as  to  make  the  labor  resources  disclosed  by  the  man- 
power inventory  practically  available.  The  survey  reaches 
deeper,  however,  so  as  to  disclose  opportunities  for  substitu- 
tion in  the  general  industries,  where  women  or  partially 
crippled  soldiers  might  release  present  employes  for  the  essen- 
tial industries  or  for  military  service. 

The  survey  reaches  further  also,  and  calls  for  estimates  of 
employment  needs  following  the  war,  so  that  the  government 
will  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  stupendous  problem  of  dis- 
placement which  will  confront  the  dominion,  and  may  de- 
velop an  intelligent  and  nation-wide  program  to  ease  the 
stress  when  the  expeditionary  force  and  the  shutting  down  of 
munitions  work  will  put  the  whole  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture of  Canada  to  extraordinary  test. 

Scientific  Selective  Volunteering 

This  then  is  the  system  which  the  dominion  is  developing 
under  its  National  Service  Board  to  approach  the  problem  of 
demobilization,  and  which  in  the  view  of  the  officials  of  the 
board  would  have  conserved  time,  resources  and  efficiency  in 
the  earlier  period  of  recruiting,  such  as  the  United  States  is 
now  entering.  From  a  social  standpoint,  this  Canadian  dem- 
onstration can  scarcely  be  ignored  by  the  American  public.  It 
is  the  answer  of  the  great  English-speaking  new-world  de- 
mocracy to  the  north  of  us  to  the  challenge  of  war.  Its  ele- 
ments are  the  voluntary  principle  as  against  old-world  con- 
scription ;  pay  standards  related  to  the  current  economic  life 
of  the  people — far  in  excess  of  the  European  armies,  double 
that  of  our  own,  supplemented  by  subsistence  allowances  which 
release  great  numbers  of  young  married  men  for  military 
service ;  and,  with  the  institution  of  the  National  Service 
Board,  census  and  efficiency  methods  in  developing  and  placing 
recruits  for  the  army  and  the  essential  industries.  It  is  scien- 
tific, selective  volunteering.  It  has  conserved  the  liberty  01 
conscience  to  the  individual ;  and  in  spite  of  the  provocation 
of  under-enlistment  among  the  French-Canadians,  it  has  stub- 
bornly refused  to  yield  ground  to  any  system  of  conscription 
which  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  government  the  power 
of  casting  armies  of  citizens  into  war  without  their  volition. 
And  it  has  mustered  400,000  volunteers — the  equivalent, 
roughly,  of  a  free-will  army  of  four  million  from  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States. 


The  New  Public  Health 
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WAR  makes  sanitation  a  common  cause.  Com- 
manders and  people  alike  see  it  imperative  that 
no  epidemic  enter  the  troops — the  commander, 
that  his  forces  be  not  diminished ;  the  people,  that 
infection  be  not  spread  through  the  land.  How  keen  is  the 
effort  to  guard  an  army's  health,  any  manual  of  military  sani- 
tation will  show.  What  need  there  is  for  careful  attention 
on  a  people's  part  in  order  that  sickness  shall  not  follow  the 
returned  army  from  regions  where  exposure  is  inevitable,  was 
told  in  the  abstract  of  Dr.  Rucker's  essay  in  the  Survey  for 
March  10.  And  there  are  indications  that  the  present  enlist- 
ment will  prove  to  be  a  new  allignment  of  social  resources  in 
health  work.  Needs  already  existing  for  health  measures  alike 
in  rural  districts  and  in  city  crowds  will  not  be  lessened.  New 
responsibilities  will  face  both  official  and  voluntary  worker. 
It  is  a  time  when  each  may  serve  the  other,  and  both  the 
health  of  the  country. 

Because,  then,  the  war  crisis  has  increased  rather  than 
diminished  the  importance  of  "tomorrow's  public  health"  the 
following  article,  written  more  than  a  month  ago,  is  published 
now  with  but  little  change.  Its  plea  for  the  best  organization, 
for  unhampered  administration,  for  the  extension  of  health 
work  throughout  the  country,  takes  on  a  new  significance — the 
sudden  seriousness  that  tinges  all  activity  today. 

From  Sickness  Back  Towards  Health 

In  the  United  States,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  the 
usual  reason  for  official  sanitary  activity  has  been  the  presence 
of  some  serious  epidemic.  The  "state  board"  of  Louisiana 
in  1855  had  to  do  with  such  conditions,  and  rendered  quaran- 
tine service  only  during  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever.  To 
Massachusetts  belongs  credit  for  organizing  the  first  state 
department  of  health,  though  even  here  it  took  nineteen  years 
for  public  opinion  to  crystalize.  It  was  in  1850  that  the  sani- 
tary commission,  headed  by  Samuel  Shattuck,  advised  a  perma- 
nent organization  to  safeguard  public  health;  it  was  1869 
before  a  permanent  board  was  established.  California  fol- 
lowed in  1870. 

Today  every  state  in  the  union  has  some  sort  of  an  organiza- 
tion whose  very  title,  "state  board  of  health,"  commits  it  to  a 
program  the  minimum  of  which  was  outlined  in  the  preceding 
article  of  this  series  [the  Survey,  January  20].  Sometimes 
the  organized  board  was  self-perpetuating.  Often  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  state's  machinery,  to  be  oiled  and  kept 
in  some  sort  of  working  order  by  the  political  party  in  power. 
This  was  a  convenient  arrangement.  It  saved  a  good  deal  of 
thought  and  responsibility  for  the  voter;  it  added  one  more 
considerable  benefice  to  the  gift  of  the  governor.  From  the 
people's  standpoint,  "let  the  state  do  it"  was  a  modus  operandi 
that  kept  things  comfortably  abstract  and  remote.  The  state 
health  officer  might  be  appealed  to  in  an  emergency — such  as 
an  outbreak  of  plague ;  otherwise  he  would  keep  the  streets 
as  clean  as  he  could,  fumigate  a  house  now  and  then  and 
perhaps  write  a  bulletin,  more  or  less  dull ;  but  no  constructive 
relationship  existed  between  state  and  local  officers — much  less 
between  state  officers  and  the  people.  The  change  from  this 
kind   of  administration,   in  which   the   appointed   practitioner 


gave  to  state  health  work  such  time  as  he  could  spare  from 
the  task  of  earning  his  own  living,  to  the  modern  method  of 
employment  by  an  advisory  board  of  a  specially  trained  official 
on  a  full-time  basis,  directing  a  corps  of  division  experts,  has 
been  sure,  even  though  slow. 

The  subject  of  health  administration  is  no  longer  shunned 
as  a  bit  of  party  politics;  it  is  discussed  to  good  purpose  as 
a  vital  issue  at  medical  meetings  and  conventions;  in  groups 
primarily  civic,  such  as  leagues  of  mayors ;  in  voluntary  study 
groups — all  quite  in  addition  to  professional  discussions  of 
technical  detail. 

It  is  a  growing  conviction  among  all  thoughtful  groups 
that  the  health  officer  should  have  a  public  health  training. 
What  this  implies  has  already  been  discussed  in  this  series  of 
articles  [the  Survey,  November  18,  1916].  This  country 
is  adopting  rapidly  of  late  years  what  has  for  more  than  half 
a  century  been  the  practice  in  England,  where  the  medical 
officer  of  health  is  to  be  "registered  as  a  holder  of  a  diploma 
in  sanitary  science,  public  health  or  state  medicine." 

Moreover,  the  health  officer  should  be  a  full-time  official. 
Of  the  fourteen  states  that  a  year  or  so  ago  had  only  part-time 
officers,  nine  (so  far  as  can  be  ascertained)  are  requesting  of 
their  legislatures  such  appropriations  as  shall  assure  the  full- 
time  service  of  the  state  health  officer. 

Yet  another  desideratum  is  that  the  health  officer  should 
be  entirely  free  of  politics.  On  this  basis  the  federal  Public 
Health  Service  is  established,  and  it  is  the  rule  in  many  states. 
But  elsewhere,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  C.  V.  Chapin,  "the  health 
officers  go  with  the  change  of  administration.  Indeed,  some- 
times they  hand  in  their  resignation  automatically  when  elec- 
tion comes."  The  effect  upon  an  official's  work  of  knowing 
that  his  public  service  is  only  for  a  brief  season,  and  that  then 
he  will  return  again  to  the  ranks  of  private  practice,  is  easy 
to  discern. 

Where  the  health  officer  comes  from  is  of  small  significance 
— whether  appointed  or  elected,  whether  a  resident  of  the 
state  or  not,  whether  his  political  opinions  harmonize  with 
those  of  the  administration,  contrast  with  them,  or  are  in- 
visible to  the  unaided  eye.  But  it  is  of  great  and  immediate 
significance  that  he  know  his  subject;  that  he  be  able  to  per- 
ceive the  state's  needs  and  its  resources  and  develop  those 
resources  skilfully  or  import  assistance  to  meet  the  needs. 

Health  Officers  Elected 
It  is  estimated  that  success  in  securing  the  best  type  of 
officer  more  surely  follows  election  by  the  board  than  appoint- 
ment by  the  governor.  Election  is  the  method  in  thirty  states ; 
in  fifteen  states  the  governor  appoints,  sometimes  with  Senate 
or  council,  sometimes  after  recommendation  from  the  board. 
Says  Dr.  Chapin  on  this  point: 

"Although  the  present  gubernatorial  appointments  made  in 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  necessarily  in  the  full  light  of 
publicity,  are  exceptionally  good,  there  is  little  in  the  history 
of  health  conditions  in  the  states  named  to  encourage  a  belief 
that  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  state's  sanitary  execu- 
tive can  best  be  secured  by  appointment  by  the  governor." 

As  to  the  board  itself,  as  part  of  the  state's  machinery,  its 
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members  are  very  generally  appointed  by  the  governor  for 
terms  of  service  lasting  from  two  to  seven  years. 

In  personnel  the  boards  vary  widely.  Physicians,  naturally, 
predominate.  Sometimes  the  state  superintendent  of  education 
and  other  state  officers  are,  ex-officio,  members  of  the  board. 
Records  show  a  sprinkling  of  veterinarians,  journalists,  busi- 
ness men,  among  the  members,  and — rarely — an  experienced 
philanthropist.  In  one  bulletin  last  year  it  was  said  that 
membership  in  the  board  included  clergymen,  merchants  and 
undertakers,  and  it  was  respectfully  suggested  that  the  gover- 
nor consider  for  the  next  vacancy  a  physician.  But,  whatever 
its  representation,  however  impeccable  its  intentions,  a  large 
group  never  accomplishes  so  much  as  an  executive  can;  and 
consequently,  even  before  there  was  a  special  training  for 
the  work,  boards  often  selected  one  of  their  members  or  some- 
one from  outside  who  could  and  would  give  time  to  its  prac- 
tical executive  duties.  The  weak  point  in  that  plan  proved 
to  be  that  members  of  the  board  had  to  take  the  initiative  in 
suggesting  policies,  and  as  a  result  the  executive's  time  and 
the  public's  money  were  sometimes  used  for  projects  repre- 
senting less  the  weal  of  the  state  than  the  interest  of  an 
individual. 

Tendencies  in  Reorganized  Boards 

Important  steps  in  reorganization  have  recently  been  taken 
in  several  states  and  are  under  consideration  in  others.  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  now  have  a  commissioner  appointed 
for  a  long  term  (five  and  six  years)  and  a  "public  health 
council"  upon  whom  are  conferred  wide  legislative  powers. 
Indiana  is  earnestly  endeavoring  to  secure  legislation  insuring 
a  better  health  law.     Says  Dr.  Hurty: 

"Three  fatal  defects  exist  in  the  present  law:  (1)  Health 
officers  are  doctors  giving  what  time  they  choose  to  public 
health  work.  (2)  Health  officers  are  practicing  doctors  in 
competition  with  their  brother  doctors,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
secure  their  cooperation.  Without  this  cooperation  present 
health  officers  are  only  partially  successful.  (3)  Health  offi- 
cers are,  with  exception,  uninformed  and  untrained  in  disease- 
prevention  work.  Their  education  and  training  is  in  the  line 
of  the  pound  of  cure  and  not  in  the  line  of  the  ounce  of  pre- 
vention. Hence  they  are  not  efficient  and  economical  to  the 
state. 

"The  present  law  is  like  an  old,  wheezy,  back-number  loco- 
motive, which  can  run  a  little  and  pull  a  light  load.  Think 
of  a  railroad  company  trying  to  do  business  at  this  time  with 
such  a  machine." 

The  reorganization  just  effected  in  Illinois  [see  the  Survey, 
March  10]  will  relieve  the  secretary  of  the  health  depart- 
ment of  the  unnecessary  burden  which  has  attached  to  his 
office  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Overseeing  the  registration 
of  physicians,  practitioners  of  all  kinds,  and  embalmers  is 
said  to  have  claimed  heretofore  fully  75  per  cent  of  his  time. 

It  is  regrettable  that  so  thorough  a  reorganization,  as  this 
in  Illinois,  should  be  marred  by  a  bit  of  provincialism,  such  as 
restricting  the  choice  of  a  state  health  officer  to  physicians  who 
have  practiced  for  five  years  in  the  state.  Residence  has  not 
proved  a  necessary  or  always  a  valuable  qualification  for  this 
position. 

Meantime,  Dr.  Hill's  warning  should  not  be  forgotten : 

"The  head  of  the  administration  should  be  unhampered  by 
any  'board  of  strategy.'  The  chiefs  of  his  own  divisions, 
picked  propeny,  to  begin  with,  should  form  his  best  council, 
and  he  should  seldom  need  other.  Political  exigencies  should 
control  him  no  more  than  they  control  the  military  officer 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  The  board  of  health  of  today  is 
often  a  mere  anachronism,  built  up  when  there  were  no  ex- 


perts with  the  hope  that,  all  being  blind,  combining  one  with 
another  would  manufacture  sight  between  them. 

"Now  that  men  really  versed  in  public  health  can  be  se- 
cured, nothing  is  gained  by  placing  a  merely  official  board  in 
actual  control,  for  if  composed,  as  many  boards  may  now  be, 
of  experts,  they  tend  to  take  the  place  of  a  single  executive; 
while  if  composed,  as  they  usually  are  in  practice,  of  inexpert 
laymen  or,  worse,  physicians  inexpert  in  public  health  but  who 
are,  nevertheless,  under  the  supposed  halo  of  a  medical  degree, 
they  do  more  harm  than  good." 

The  vital  matter,  however,  in  any  scheme  or  organiza- 
tion is  the  provision  for  a  centralizing  and  distributing  system 
— a  means  of  bringing  all  parts  of  the  state  into  line  with 
principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation — no  small  task,  whether 
in  the  thickly  settled  areas  of  eastern  states  or  the  wide 
stretches  of  Montana  or  Wyoming.  Toward  this  end  the 
principle  of  health  or  sanitary  districts  is  being  widely  fol- 
lowed. At  this  time  four  states  have  such  divisions.  Cali- 
fornia is  considering  the  plan  this  year. 

By  this  plan  the  state  is  divided  for  supervision  into  sec- 
tions each  large  enough  to  demand  all  the  time  and  attention 
of  a  health  officer.  These  sections  may  correspond  to  township 
or  county  divisions;  or  they  may  include  two  or  more  of 
these  political  boundaries.  This  arbitrary  districting  is  flexible, 
of  course,  and  districts  may  be  easily  reassigned  if  one  proves 
to  demand  more  time  than  another,  or  else  consolidated  as 
work  progresses  and  a  "pooling"  of  funds  and  force  would 
seem  to  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  whole  area. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  importance  of  these  country  or  district 
units  is  their  possible  relation  to  the  rural  sanitary  problem. 
This  thesis  was  convincingly  developed  not  long  ago  by  Louis 
I.  Dublin,  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Speaking  before  the  public  health  section  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  convention,  Mr.  Dublin  said: 

"The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  rural  hygiene 
lies  in  the  development  of  efficient  county  health  organizations 
in  the  United  States.  In  most  states  the  chief  unit  of  local 
government  is  the  county.  There  are  2,953  counties  in  the 
United  States.  The  typical  county  is  about  600  square  miles 
in  area,  with  a  population  of  about  20,000.  Five-sixths  of 
these  counties  are  rural  in  character;  fully  10  per  cent  have 
no  incorporated  places,  and  about  half  contain  towns  with 
less  than  2,500  people.  The  American  county,  however,  has 
not  as  yet  been  aroused  to  the  fact  that  it  has  distinct  health 
functions  to  perform,  and  it  is  the  only  government  unit  that 
can  properly  and  efficiently  perform  such  functions." 

In  spite  of  preconceived  ideas  as  to  the  healthfulness  of 
the  country,  Dr.  Dublin  continues,  typically  rural  sections 
suffer  a  higher  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  than  cities  in  the 
registration  area.     The  typhoid  rate  is  also  decidedly  higher. 

In  Spite  of  "Country  Air" 

Facts  and  figures  prove  that  ventilation  in  the  country  is 
sadly  neglected.  Respiratory  diseases,  those  that  depend  largely 
on  fresh  air  for  both  their  prevention  and  their  cure  (among 
which  may  be  mentioned  tuberculosis,  grippe,  bronchitis  and 
colds),  as  well  as  adenoids  and  defects  of  the  nose  and  throat, 
are  more  prevalent  in  country  than  in  town.  Medical  school 
inspection  shows  that  country  children  are  from  .34  to  14.2 
per  cent  more  unhealthy  than  city  children,  even  than  children 
of  the  slums.  Overcrowding  is  said  to  be  another  unexpected, 
uncalled-for  condition  often  met  in  the  country.  Investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  four,  five  and  six  people  sleeping  in  one 
room,  which  probably  had  only  one  window  or  perhaps  two, 
with  neither  one  open,  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence. 
Perhaps  overcrowding   is  occasioned   in   various   places,   as 
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well  as  New  York  state,  by  a  curious  enterprise  reported 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health — tenement 
houses  on  farms  in  the  state  "conducted  by  immigrants  with 
a  keen  eye  for  financial  gains  at  the  expense  of  their  own  race" 
throughout  the  school  vacation  season. 

The  victims  pay  their  rent  "for  the  season"  before  seeing 
the  rooms.  If  dissatisfied,  they  may  leave — but  leave  their 
money;  there  are  other  tenants.  Notes  made  on  the  prem- 
ises by  one  of  the  supervising  nurses  of  the  health  department 
tell  of  one  such  place  containing  nine  beds  in  seven  rooms ; 
it  housed  seven  families,  twelve  adults  and  seven  children ; 
one  child  was  dead  from  poliomyelitis,  another  ill ;  filth  in 
yard  from  kitchen  waste  and  a  privy.  In  another  of  these 
summer  resorts  eighteen  bedrooms  held  forty-three  adults  and 
sixty  children,  and  three  cases  of  poliomyelitis. 

Some  of  these  places  are  said  to  be  within  500  feet  of  rail- 
way stations,  past  which  many  summer  tourists  travel  or  at 
which  they  stop.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  infection  spreads 
even  among  people  who  believe  they  have  taken  every  precau- 
tion to  avoid  "carriers." 

It  is  a  heavy  burden  that  falls  upon  the  country  child.  But 
among  children  is  the  most  promising  future  for  health  work. 
Their  interest  in  being  told  about  these  things  and  in  being 
treated  is  illustrated  in  a  recent  report  by  Elizabeth  Hanson, 
school  nurse  at  Mitchell,  S.  D.  One  little  boy  of  seven, 
seeing  the  other  children  going  to  the  dispensary  to  have  their 
teeth  cared  for,  asked  the  teacher,  "May  I  go  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, too,  and  have  my  teeth  filled?" 

One  other  fact  is  a  strong  plea  for  rural  health  work. 
More  women  die  in  this  country  annually  from  causes  inci- 
dent to  childbirth,  yet  known  to  be  preventable  or  curable, 
than  from  any  other  one  cause  except  tuberculosis.  This  is 
the  core  of  the  report  made  by  Dr.  Grace  L.  Meigs,  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  just  published  under  the  title  Maternal 
Mortality.  The  remedy  for  such  suffering  and  loss  of  life  as 
are  now  found  in  rural  counties  Dr.  Meigs  believes  to  be,  first, 
a  unit  of  nursing,  centering  at  the  county  seat,  with  nurses 
especially  equipped  for  obstetrical  service.  The  establishment 
of  such  a  service,  says  Dr.  Meigs,  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
most  economical  first  step  in  creating  a  network  of  agencies 
which  would  assure  proper  care  for  both  normal  and  abnormal 
cases. 

As  has  already  been  said  [Survey,  January  20],  in  only 
four  state  boards  of  health  is  there  at  present  a  definite  divi- 
sion of  child  hygiene.  In  only  two  states,  it  has  been  said 
recently,  is  there  provision  by  law  for  the  employment  of 
county  nursing  service,  though  if  the  efforts  of  the  women's 
clubs  in  North  Dakota  are  successful,  a  third  state  will  be 
added  to  the  list  and  will  have  at  least  one  visiting  nurse 
in  each  county. 

It  would  not  seem  that  further  illustration  is  needed  of 
the  peculiarly  important  opportunity  at  this  time  open  for 
health  service  in  rural  districts  of  the  country,  nor  of  the 
advantageous  position  which  a  health  officer  holds  in  a  "sani- 
tary district,"  both  to  coordinate  the  various  local  departments 
and  to  extend  health  service  beyond  what  is,  strictly  speaking, 
their  jurisdiction.  It  means  men  and  money;  but  these  are 
usually  forthcoming  as  soon  as  there  is  an  appreciation  of 
the  conditions. 

State  or  Local  Support? 
Turn*  for  a  moment  to  the  practical  matter  of  cost :  In  some 
places  the  district  officers  are  paid  by  the  state ;  elsewhere  the 
work  is  supported  by  the  district  itself.  This  method,  though 
slower,  is  held  to  be  more  democratic  and  ultimately  surer ; 
for   it   rests   upon    the   intelligent   cooperation   of   the   people 


affected  by  this  sanitary  administration.      Dr.   I; 
far  as  to  say : 

"Each  county  should  appoint  its  own  county  health  com- 
missioner; his  salary  should  be  a  living  one  graded  by  the 
number  of  people  he  serves;  his  duties  and  powers  should  be 
clearly  defined;  a  proper  health  appropriation  should  be  pro- 
vided in  each  county;  he  should  keep  full  and  accurate  records 
of  his  work  and  he  should  be  subordinate  to  the  state  hoard 
of  health  and  be  subject  to  dismissal  for  such  reasons  as  the 
law  may  set  forth." 

Typical  State  Board  Problems 
What  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  as  the  following?      A 
sanitary  engineer  of  the  Alabama  State  Board  of  Health  in- 
cluded the  following  statements  in  his  report  for  1915: 

"Twenty-three  separate  places  were  visited,  some  more  than 
once.  Ten  of  the  twenty-three  followed  the  recommenda- 
tions made,  and,  according  to  information  received,  the  results 
have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  Three  places  ignored  our 
recommendations  entirely,  hence  the  time  spent  in  making  the 
necessary  investigations  in  order  to  be  in  position  to  submit 
plans  for  relief  was  entirely  thrown  away.  Such  occurrences 
suggest  very  forcibly  that  larger  mandatory  powers  be  con- 
ferred on  the  state  board  of  health. 

"From  ten  places  we  have  no  information  of  what  steps, 
if  any,  were  taken." 

Again:  An  outbreak  of  typhoid  recently  reported  in  Utah 
was  traced  promptly  to  a  polluted  water  supply.  The  com- 
ment on  this  fact  is  laconic  but  instructive: 

"For  several  years  the  state  board  of  health  has  issued 
warnings  to  the  residents  of  the  county  and  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  water  supply." 

Now  it  may  be  that  when  the  county  has  paid  its  doctors 
and  its  undertakers,  it  will  install  an  adequate  purification 
plant.  But  why  should  it  be  the  limit  of  a  board's  authority 
to  "warn"  and  to  "call  attention"  ?  It  would  seem  that  health 
laws  might  be  a  trifle  mandatory  at  times.  If  people  will  not 
act  upon  advice  to  keep  themselves,  their  children,  their  school 
and  all  the  activities  of  their  community  in  health,  there  should 
be  lodged  with  the  department  of  health  the  necessary  police 
power  to  enforce  the  law  and  so  protect  the  adjoining  com- 
munities from  paying  the  penalty  for  the  indifference  of  one 
group.  The  courts  may  be  trusted  to  keep  the  citizen  from 
being  victimized  by  over-zealous  scientists,  it  would  seem,  from 
a  study  of  some  recent  court  verdicts.  Many  states  provide 
for  fines,  ranging  from  $1  to  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  in  case 
of  failure  to  report  communicable  disease.  But  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  laws  is  so  much  a  novelty  as  to  receive  newspaper 
comment,  and  to  draw  forth  congratulations  upon  this 
"pioneer"  activity. 

Beyond,  beneath  and  through  administration,  however, 
reaches  the  vital  fact  of  scientific  truth  discovered,  shared  and 
applied.  Not  by  something  hectic,  special,  as  one  "day"  or 
"week"  will  sanitation  and  hygiene  win  their  way  into  the 
consciousness  and  life  of  people.  Steady  progress  follows  a 
loyal,  even-day  sure  application  of  known  preventive  measures 
to  known  sanitary  needs.  Said  Dr.  William  De  Kleine,  of 
the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health: 

"The  public  health  problem  is  not  entirely  a  scientific  prob- 
lem, viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific  medicine.  It  is 
much  broader.  It  includes  a  study  of  social  questions  and  their 
relation,  as  well  as  a  study  of  the  application  of  the  strictly 
scientific  principles." 

In  view  of  his  recent  experience  in  the  tuberculosis  survey 
of  Michigan,  Dr.  De  Kleine's  words  are  doubly  significant. 
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The  future  of  health  work  rests  first  of  all  with  the  health 
officer — state,  district,  local.  He  faces  a  brilliant  opportunity 
and  a  responsibility  of  peculiar  weight  at  this  time. 

Progress  in  public  health  rests  also  upon  legislators.  "When 
they  fail  to  make  proper  provisions  for  the  protection  of  health 
and  the  lives  of  the  people,  it  is  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand matters  of  this  kind,"  a  state  health  officer  is  reported 
to  have  said.  But  the  remark  seems  needlessly  generous. 
"Matters  of  this  kind"  are  not  esoteric,  nor  too  abstruse  to  be 


realized  by  legislators  in  a  large  number  of  states.  Their 
application  to  concrete  conditions  is  usually  clear-cut  and  of 
immediate  importance  for  both  physical  and  economic  welfare. 
And,  finally,  before  the  community  and  every  individual 
therein  stretch  possibilities  that  are  limitless  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  splendid  facts  of  modern  sanitary  progress,  for  the 
application  of  them  in  the  routine  of  every-day  existence,  and 
for  the  acceptance  of  burdens  of  cooperation  as  the  crisis  of 
today  may  demand. 


u Turning  Off  the  Spigot" 

A  Reply  to  Mrs.  Tilton 
By  Hugh  F.   Fox 


SECRETARY  UNITED   STATES  BREWERS    ASSOCIATION 


IN  a  series  of  articles  published  recently  by  the  Survey,1 
Elizabeth  Tilton  submits  her  apologia  for  prohibition. 
She  makes  an  especial  appeal  to  her  associates  in  the  field 
of  social  service  to  join  in  the  movement  which  seeks 
to  end  all  traffic  in  alcoholic  beverages,  sorrowfully  confessing 
that  few  of  them  accept  her  panacea  for  the  ills  of  society.  It 
may  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  suggest,  at  the  outset,  that  in- 
difference to  prohibition,  on  the  part  of  social  workers,  has  a 
sound  basis.  They  do  not  ignore  the  sad  results  of  alcoholic 
excess,  but  they  recognize  that  it  almost  always  proceeds 
from  some  cause,  such  as  physical  or  mental  deficiency  or  the 
misery  consequent  upon  economic  handicaps — and  that  no  sur- 
face remedy  would  be  effective. 

In  one  way,  however,  Mrs.  Tilton  is  right  in  appealing  to 
social  workers.  They  can  probably  contribute  more  of  value 
to  the  solution  of  the  drink  problem  than  any  other  class. 
With  the  highest  of  ideals,  they  employ  the  most  practical  of 
methods ;  they  are  not  concerned  with  dogmas  or  theories ;  they 
have  the  situation  directly  under  view  at  all  times,  and  they 
have  exceptional  opportunities  for  studying  and  assimilating 
its  psychology. 

Within  the  limits  set  it  will  be  possible  only  to  discuss  the 
principal  points  in  Mrs.  Tilton's  articles,  the  first  being  the 
circumstances  of  her  conversion  which  she  relates  with  a  fine 
dramatic  touch.  She  was  uncertain  and  troubled,  when  there 
suddenly  appeared  to  her,  very  much  as  the  light  from  heaven 
must  have  appeared  to  Saul  of  Tarsus  as  he  journeyed  on  the 
road  to  Damascus,  certain  murder  statistics  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Mrs.  Tilton  says  she  had  to  "bend  to  the  healing  in  their 
wings."    The  figures  follow: 


1909  (dry) 130 

1910  (dry) 138 


1911  (dry) 88 

1912  (wet) 306 


The  source  of  these  figures  was  not  given,  though  they  were 
employed  twice.  A  letter  to  Birmingham  brought  the  follow- 
ing statistics  of  homicide  (not  all  murders,  mind!)  from  the 
Department  of  Justice: 


1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 


78 
65 
57 
65 
.107 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 


.  85 
.  82 
.133 
.114 
.   66 


If  Mrs.  Tilton  desires  further  evidence  that  prohibition  does 
not  lessen  this  form  of  crime  I  invite  her  attention  to  the  tables 


1  January   13,  January  27,   February   10,   February  24,   March   10. 


published  annually  in  the  Spectator  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
the  distinguished  statistician.  In  the  issue  for  December  21, 
1916,  he  shows  that  the  place  of  dishonor  in  the  matter  of 
homicides  is  held  for  1915  by  Memphis,  Atlanta,  Savannah, 
Nashville  and  Charleston  in  the  order  given.  The  first  named 
had  in  1915  a  rate  of  85.9  per  100,000  population;  the  last 
named  a  rate  of  24.9.  All  are  prohibition  cities.  The  rates 
for  the  principal  wet  cities  were:  Chicago,  8.7;  Cleveland,  7.4; 
Baltimore,  6.9;  Boston,  5.0;  New  York,  4.7;  Philadelphia, 
4.4;  Milwaukee,  3.3.  The  rate  in  the  prohibition  cities  men- 
tioned shows  an  increase  in  the  period  1910-14  over  1905-09. 
The  large  Negro  population  of  these  municipalities  is  some- 
times advanced  by  prohibitionists  in  explanation  of  their  grew- 
some  records.  But  New  Orleans  with  a  large  Negro  popula- 
tion is  below  any  of  these  cities,  and  moreover  shows  a  de- 
creasing rate.  Or,  to  take  another  example,  North  Carolina, 
prohibition,  leads  the  twenty-one  registration  states  in  homi- 
cides.     (U.  S.  Census  Bulletin  on  Mortality,   1914.) 

As  offsetting  Mrs.  Tilton's  attempt  to  show  an  intimate 
connection  between  drink  and  crime,  I  shall  quote  a  passage 
from  a  recent  address  by  Chief  Justice  Olson,  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court  of  Chicago,  before  the  Bar  Association  of  New 
York.  In  describing  the  psychopathic  laboratory  connected 
with  his  court,  with  which,  by  the  way,  Mrs.  Tilton  must  be 
familiar,  the  chief  justice  said: 

"The  laboratory  has  examined  hundreds  of  alcoholics.  The 
director  says  that  he  has  yet  to  find  the  first  case  of  chronic 
alcoholism  where  there  was  not  at  least  a  psychopathic  consti- 
tution, dementia  praecox,  maniac  depressive  insanity,  epilepsy 
or  feeblemindedness  as  the  basis,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
cases  where  there  was  a  physical  basis  such  as  diabetes  or  tu- 
berculosis, and  the  man  was  whipping  up  his  flagging  energy 
with  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  group  with  the  mental  defects 
at  the  bottom  of  the  alcoholism  practically  all  show  a  defective 
heredity  beyond  the  average.  The  fact  should  be  emphasized, 
therefore,  that  chronic  alcoholism  is  secondary  to  some  under- 
lying mental  or  physical  defect  which  is  primary,  and  with- 
out which  the  chronic  alcoholism  would  not  exist." 

With  considerable  trouble,  Mrs.  Tilton  hits  upon  a  reason 
for  the  abandonment  of  prohibition  by  all  but  one  of  the  sev- 
enteen states  which  adopted  it  in  the  antebellum  period.  She 
concludes  that  the  Civil  war  produced  such  lassitude  and  weak- 
ening of  moral  fibre  that  the  license  system  slipped  in  again. 
The  record  demolishes  this.  True  in  some  states  prohibition 
was  repealed  or  nullified  by  court  decisions  at  early  dates,  but 
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not  in  a  majority.  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  waited  till 
1903.  Rhode  Island,  which  adopted  prohibition  in  1852  re- 
pealed it  during  the  Civil  war,  re-adopted  it  in  1886  and  did 
away  with  it  again  in  1889.  Connecticut  tried  it  from  1854 
to  1872;  Michigan  from  1855  to  1875;  Massachusetts  had  it 
from  1852  to  1868  and  from  1869  to  1875  before  finally  dis- 
carding it.  Iowa  adopted  partial  prohibition  in  1855  and  did 
not  get  full  prohibition  until  1884.  Her  mulct  law,  substan- 
tially a  repeal  measure,  was  adopted  in  1893.  Ohio  had  a 
somewhat  similar  experience.  Maine,  of  course,  has  stuck  to 
prohibition  and  her  shame  and  scandal  have  spread  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  Here  is  the  only  commonwealth 
which  has  had  a  continuous  experience  with  prohibition  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  Why  do  prohibitionists  always 
"soft  pedal"  on  Maine? 

Massachusetts,  her  home  state,  bothers  Mrs.  Tilton,  for 
she  believes  prohibition  worked  well  there.  She  quotes  sta- 
tistics put  before  the  public  in  poster  form  by  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Boston,  showing  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  that 
city  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  prohibition  year  and  the 
similar  period  in  the  first  year  after  prohibition ;  also  some 
testimony  from  officials  and  others  in  several  communities  in 
favor  of  the  law.  If  she  had  gone  a  little  farther  in  her  search 
for  fact  she  would  have  found  much  more  evidence,  though 
not  on  her  side  of  the  case.  Read  what  the  governor  of  the 
state  said : 

"I  have  not  full  returns  from  the  cities  and  towns  where 
licenses  have  been  authorized,  but  from  returns  furnished  by 
the  chief  detective  of  the  commonwealth,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  from  235  towns  and  cities,  or  from  some 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number,  it  appears  that 
the  whole  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  those  places 
was  in  the  year  1 87-4 — 25,740;  in  the  same  places,  like  arrests 
in  1876 — 18,696 — showing  a  decrease  of  7,044  between  the 
last  year  of  the  prohibitory  law  and  the  first  year  of  the  license 
law,  in  235  towns.  (Special  message  governor  to  Senate, 
May  15,  1877.) 

As  to  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  Boston  the  police  commis- 
sioner submitted  an  elaborate  table  in  his  annual  report  for 
1910.  This  showed  the  total  arrests  for  drunkenness  and  the 
rate  per  1,000  of  such  arrests  to  the  whole  population  in  each 
year  from  1860  to  1910  inclusive.  Space  forbids  the  presen- 
tation here  of  this  most  interesting  report  but  it  perhaps  suf- 
fices to  say  that,  in  respect  to  drunkenness  the  best  prohibition 
year  is  far  worse  than  a  number  of  good  license  years;  that 
the  worst  license  year  is  far  better  than  all  but  a  few  prohibi- 
tion years;  and  that  the  prohibition  period  as  a  whole  exhibits 
far  worse  conditions  than  the  license  period  as  a  whole.  In 
the  same  report  the  police  commissioner  shows  that  an  as- 
tonishing proportion  of  the  persons  arrested  for  drunkenness 
in  Boston  come  from  the  dry  municipalities  which  surround 
that  city. 

The  Dry  Cities 
One  may  only  conjecture  why  the  posters  of  the  Associated 
Charities  dealt  only  with  the  last  quarters  of  two  years  when 
such  a  wealth  of  material  data  was  convenient. 

In  her  compilation  of  figures  and  opinions  from  a  number 
of  cities  that  have  recently  come  under  the  prohibitory  system, 
such  as  Seattle,  Portland,  Ore.,  Denver,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
etc.,  Mrs.  Tilton  really  makes  her  strongest  point.  But  she 
fails  to  show  that  these  glowing  reports  could  also  be  made  of 
many  license  communities  and  that  the  improved  conditions 
are  due  in  great  part  to  the  prosperity  which  has  visited  many 
places.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Denver,  where  war  orders 
for  metals  have  caused  the  reopening  of  mines  shut  down  for 


years  and  an  unprecedented  demand  for  labor.  Seattle  has 
enjoyed  an  unparalleled  boom  in  shipbuilding  and  has  been 
the  port  whence  the  huge  cargoes  of  munitions  were  sent  to 
Russia. 

There  are  also  many  circumstances  that  can  be  cited  in 
rebuttal.  Portland,  for  instance,  reports  most  dismal  condi- 
tions, with  7,000  vacant  houses,  with  general  business  stag- 
nant, with  advertisements  of  property  to  be  sold  for  tax  ar- 
rearages occupying  sixty-four  columns  of  a  recent  newspaper 
issue.  From  West  Virginia  come  stories  of  jails  crowded  as 
never  before  with  "bootleggers,"  with  women  and  even  chil- 
dren engaged  in  the  traffic  and  of  the  demand,  reported  by 
the  Associated  Press,  of  the  Mine  Owners'  Association  for  a 
beer  and  wine  law,  in  order  that  their  properties  may  be 
operated  satisfactorily.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  make  a  super- 
ficially favorable  showing  for  prohibition  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  law's  operation.  After  the  surplus  stocks  of  liquor  give 
out  and  the  machinery  of  law  evasion  gets  to  working  there 
is  often  a  different  story. 

Kansas,  the  Prize  State 
In  Kansas,  the  bright  particular  star  of  the  prohibition 
firmament,  Mrs.  Tilton  finds  her  fondest  hopes  realized. 
The  people  are  generally  prosperous,  health  is  good,  some  coun- 
ties have  no  jail  prisoners  and  both  political  parties  are  com- 
mitted to  the  dry  dogma.  Kansas  certainly  ought  to  be  pros- 
perous for  she  has  had  bountiful  crops  for  twenty  years  and 
has  sold  them  at  high  prices.  The  health  of  her  people  ought 
to  be  good  for  they  are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture,  the 
most  healthful  of  occupations,  and  the  state  has  no  city  slums 
or  sweat  shops.  But  the  death  rates  of  other  states  are  lower. 
The  insanity  rate  of  Kansas  is  high  and  Mrs.  Tilton  in  ad- 
mitting this  really  should  not  gloss  over  it  and  then  have  us 
believe  that  the  high  rates  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
are  due  to  the  legalized  sale  of  alcoholics.  The  public  schools 
of  Kansas  rank  only  twenty-fourth  in  the  Union  according  to 
the  Sage  Foundation's  grading;  her  state  prison  population  is 
higher  in  proportion  than  that  of  her  neighbor,  Nebraska,  ac- 
cording to  the  federal  census  bureau ;  her  number  of  tenant 
farmers  and  of  mortgaged  homes  is  increasing,  if  we  may 
believe  the  same  authority ;  her  population  is  decreasing  ac- 
cording to  her  own  state  census  and  her  manufactures  have 
recently  suffered  a  considerable  decline  as  shown  in  a  bulletin 
just  issued  by  the  census  bureau. 

The  picture  which  Mrs.  Tilton  draws  of  general  condi- 
tions in  Europe  would  seem  to  show  that  those  countries  have 
advanced  most  in  temperance  which  have  discriminated  in 
taxation  and  regulation  between  beer  and  natural  wines  on 
the  one  side  and  the  spirituous  liquors  on  the  other.  The  fact 
that  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France  and 
Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  other  warring  countries,  serve  regular 
rations  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  their  fighting  men,  shows  that 
scientific  opinion  regards  these  not  merely  as  harmless  but 
beneficial.  Otherwise,  they  would  most  certainly  be  banished 
from  the  armies. 

With  regard  to  the  workings  of  the  Gothenburg  system  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries  Mrs.  Tilton  makes  many  observa- 
tions, some  of  which  are  not  in  accord  with  others  and  several 
of  which  seem  to  have  no  particular  bearing.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  official  investigations  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  a  Massachusetts  commission  have  resulted 
in  conclusions  directly  opposite  to  her  theories,  and  that  the 
system  has  recently  been  successfully  transplanted  into  Great 
Britain  after  extensive  inquiry.  She  seems  to  try  to  obscure 
the  remarkable  fact  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Nor- 
way under  the  company  system  has  been  reduced  from  6.67 
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liters  per  capita  in  1875  to  3.64  in  1913  and  in  Sweden  just 
about  one-half  during  the  same  period.  This  she  terms  a 
small  decline  though  it  has  not  been  matched  by  an)'  other 
countries  in  the  same  length  of  time.  She  criticizes  the  fact 
that  profits  from  the  sale  of  drinks  have  been  used  to  reduce 
taxes,  but  fails  to  mention  that  this  has  been  against  the  law 
in  Norway  for  almost  twenty  years. 

The  case  against  beer  as  stated  by  Mrs.  Tilton  is  uncon- 
vincing. The  scientific  experiments  of  which  she  makes  so 
much  can  be  dismissed  by  saying  categorically  that  they  are 
not  accepted  by  the  scientific  world  as  final.  Nor  need  one 
stop  to  argue  that  an  immoderate  use  of  beer  is  harmful.  But 
the  real  gist  of  her  article  is  that  the  use  of  beer  is  in  itself  so 
bad  that  to  substitute  it  for  distilled  liquors  would  not  bring 
improvement  even  if  the  latter  were  wholly  suppressed.  In 
Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden,  just  the  opposite  belief  is  held 
and  reflected  in  legislation ;  moreover,  fermented  beverages 
containing  not  over  2.25  per  cent  of  alcohol  are  free  from 
taxation  and  general  license  conditions.  Mrs.  Tilton  herself 
has  shown  that  in  these  countries  alone  has  a  marked  reduction 
taken  place  in  the  total  consumption  of  liquor,  and  that  meas- 
ured by  it  they  are  among  the  most  temperate  countries  in  the 
world. 

Beer  and  Temperance 

In  the  United  States,  the  increase  in  the  popularity  of 
beer  has  been  coincident  with  a  notable  increase  in  temper- 
ance. Improvements  in  processes  of  refrigeration  and  pas- 
teurization have  resulted  in  gradually  reducing  the  alcoholic 
content  of  American  beer  until  now  it  averages  3y£  per  cent. 
To  become  intoxicated  on  such  a  drink  is  really  something 
of  a  feat. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  criticism  to  be  brought  against 
Mrs.  Tilton  is  that  she  ignores  the  evils  of  prohibition — the 
hypocrisy,  the  dry-rot  of  morals,  the  vitiation  of  standards, 
where  laws  are  not  enforced ;  the  fierce  unreasoning  intoler- 
ance, the  demand  for  more  and  more  drastic  statutes,  the  sur- 
render of  governmental  functions  to  irresponsible  agencies,  the 
persecutions  and  ostracisms  in  the  name  of  righteousness. 
These  things  reflect  that  "prohibition  state  of  mind"  which 
Mrs.  Tilton  believes  is  so  desirable  for  a  community  to  acquire. 

But  the  foregoing  has  not  been  written  simply  to  demolish 
an  argument  for  prohibition  or  as  a  plea  for  the  continuance 
of  the  status  quo.  Nobody  is  satisfied  with  the  present  sit- 
uation and  the  brewing  industry,  for  which  the  writer  may 
assume  to  speak,  has  long  been  concerned  with  measures  to 
improve  conditions. 

The  brewer  is  blamed  for  the  present  type  of  saloon  and 
while  this  is  not  entirely  just,  he  does  recognize  a  measure 
of  responsibility  and  is  laboring  to  rid  himself  and  the  insti- 
tution of  the  reproach  that  now  attaches  to  both.  In  Ohio 
and  Missouri  the  brewer  initiated,  conducted  and  paid  the 
cost  of  movements  which  wiped  out  many  disreputable  resorts ; 
in  Baltimore  and  other  cities  he  has  directed  "clean  up"  cam- 
paigns ;  he  is  cooperating  closely  in  New  York  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fourteen  and  other  civic  agencies;  in  Newark  and 
other  places  he  is  asking  for  sharp  reductions  in  the  number 
of  licenses  and  for  other  reforms. 

The  brewer  sees  the  necessity  of  going  further,  and  making 
other  sacrifices.  He  is  aware  that  the  saloon  must  undergo 
a  radical  change.  It  has  performed  a  social  function  that  no 
other  institution  has  attempted  with  success,  but  it  has  ap- 
pealed only  to  the  male  portion  of  the  community.  Obvi- 
ously, it  must  become  safe,  and  serviceable  to  women ;  must 
be  hygienically  clean,  attractive  in  architecture  and  furnish- 


ings; must  lay  less  emphasis  on  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drink  and 
must  provide  food  as  well;  must  in  appearance,  conduct  and 
atmosphere  strike  a  higher  standard  and  make  a  more  elevated 
appeal — in  a  word,  must  become  a  true  social  center. 

Of  course,  the  brewer  cannot  accomplish  these  and  other 
necessary  things  alone.  His  own  proposals  are  apt  to  be 
viewed  with  a  suspicion,  not  entirely  undeserved  for  there  have 
been  shortsighted,  selfish  men  in  his  industry  just  as  in  others. 
But  he  is  coming  to  put  his  hope  in  an  awakened  public  opin- 
ion which,  fortified  with  knowledge  and  animated  with  a  sense 
of  justice,  will  exert  a  force  upon  manufacturer,  retailer,  leg- 
islator, public  administrator  and  consumer,  which  must  re- 
sult in  better  things. 

How  shall  this  public  opinion  be  awakened?  It  is  getting 
to  be  realized  that  in  legislating  upon  liquor  we  have  followed 
whim,  fancy  and  prejudice  and  that  often  our  theory  has  been 
far  away  from  the  fact.  Hence  has  arisen  a  demand,  voiced 
by  magazines,  newspapers  and  publicists,  for  a  national  survey 
of  the  drink  question.  The  most  frequent  suggestion  is  that 
this  inquiry  be  undertaken  by  one  of  the  federal  departments 
or  by  a  special  commission  appointed  by  the  President.  In 
either  case  there  is  a  presumption  of  ample  authority  to 
cover  every  phase  of  the  subject  and  ample  means  to  prosecute 
the  work. 

Precedents  are  abundant.  In  almost  every  European  coun- 
try, investigation  has  been  deemed  a  prerequisite  to  legislation 
upon  drink  or  any  other  social  question.  The  Norwegian  Al- 
cohol Commission ;  the  Swedish  Temperance  Society  which  re- 
ceives aid  from  the  public  treasury;  the  British  Board  of 
[liquor]  control  which  has  a  most  important  function  of 
investigation  and  recommendation  in  addition  to  its  authority 
of  regulation ;  the  great  scientific  societies  of  Germany  and 
France,  in  receipt  of  governmental  subsidies  and  reporting 
data  and  recommendations  periodically,  are  some  notable  ex- 
amples. In  the  United  States  we  have  had  the  country-life 
commission,  the  child  labor  commission,  the  industrial  rela- 
tions commission  and  others  of  federal  inception.  If  a  ques- 
tion of  railroad  rates  is  raised  it  is  handled  after  investigation 
by  our  permanent  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  if  a  re- 
form of  our  banking  system  seems  desirable  an  inquiry  made 
by  our  monetary  commission  collates  the  facts  and  inspires 
the  recommendations  upon  which  legislation  is  based.  And  the 
drink  problem  has  become  national  in  aspect,  a  circumstance 
which  is  emphasized  by  the  recurrent  efforts  to  secure  nation- 
wide prohibition  through  the  medium  of  an  amendment  to 
the  federal  constitution. 

Politics,  Science,  the  Trade 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  full,  authorita- 
tive data  on  the  drink  problem.  With  the  facts  before  us  and 
with  an  adequate  interpretation  we  would  be  greatly  aided  to 
really  unprejudiced  and  disinterested  action  with  the  public 
benefit  in  view.  That  is  very  difficult  to  get  now.  The  poli- 
tician either  regards  the  liquor  business  as  an  unfailing  source 
of  supply  for  state  and  municipal  treasuries,  from  which  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  revenue  must  be  squeezed,  or  a 
convenient  football  to  be  kicked  around  amidst  plaudits  of  the 
crowd.  Science  is  divided  into  two  schools,  the  one  holding 
the  least  amount  of  alcohol  to  be  a  race-destroying  poison ;  the 
other  asserting  that  rational  use  is  not  only  harmless  but 
beneficial.  The  trade,  not  exempt  from  selfishness  and  not 
always  withheld  by  scruple,  is  confronted  by  the  radical  pro- 
hibitionist who  breathes  only  destruction. 

Out  of  a  national  commission  of  inquiry  may  come  a  real, 
constructive  and  permanent  solution  of  this  great  problem. 


Breweries  vs.  Bakeries 

A  Rejoinder  to  Mr.  Fox 
By  Elizabeth   Tilton 

"The  world's  food  reserve  is  very  low."— United  States  Agricul-  economic   reasons."      In   short,   we  need   today,   at  once     not 

tural  Department,  April  12,  1917.  „_i„  „     iiV„          ,       •         £        .      ,          .           '  '      .    . 

only  prohibition  as  hygiene  for  the  boys  in  our  training  camps 

WE  STAND  in  a  world  of  disillusionment,  a  war  and  for  efficiency  purposes  in  general,  we  need  prohibition  as 

world  with  forty  million  men  under  arms  and  a  food  conservation  measure.     This  is  only  one  step  of  the 

civilization  descending  into  hell.   But  these  things  many  that  must  be  taken  to  ward  off  the  specter  of  a  hungry 

are !     Face  fact  and  proceed,  says  the  old  Greek,  world,  but  it  is  one  real  step. 

As  I  acknowledge  the  fact  and  begin  to  work  at  what  I  can  For  two  days  now  I  have  been  getting  together  all  the 

do  to  help,   there  enters   Mr.    Hugh   Fox,  secretary  of  the  facts  that  show  the  food  values  that  are  practically  wasted  in 

United  States  Brewers'  Association,  with  what  truly  seems  brewing  and  distilling.     The  English  have  discovered  that  it 

to  me  (consciously  or  unconsciously  on  his  part)   mere  twist-  takes  3,400  calories  or  energy-makers  a  day  to  feed  a  muni- 

ings1  of  my  plain  statements  in  Turning  off  the  Spigot.     Shall  tion-maker  or  a  soldier.     Women  and  children  can  get  on 

I  stop  and  go  over  it  all  again,  in  the  three  days  that  the  with  about  2,500. 

Survey  can  give  me  to  write  an  answer?  Now  here  are  the  calories  or  food  values  wasted  in  liquor. 
But  our  world  is  suddenly  confronted  with  titanic  war  I  am  using  matter  compiled  by  Dr.  Stewart  Whittemore  for 
preparations  and  with  the  food  famine  looming  nearer  every  the  Associated  Charities,  Boston,  1913.  The  government  has 
day.  We  must  increase  our  food  supply.  Would  Mr.  Fox's  not  recently,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  compiled  statistics  on 
scheme  help?  Abolish  distilled  liquor  only,  he  says;  keep  brewing  materials,  so  I  use  1896  figures.  To  find  out  ma- 
beer,  serve  it  not  at  bars,  but  in  innumerable  cafes,  with  tables  terials  used  in  1915,  I  increased  the  amount  66  per  cent,  that 
and  chairs  and  music,  where  men  can  bring  with  them  their  being  our  increase  in  production  over  1896. 
women  and  children,  and  where  all  the  family  can  drink  to-  I  find  that  we  used  approximately  in  brewing  in  1915 
gether.  In  other  words,  let  us  abandon  that  great  health  (pounds)  :  malt,  3,495,125,040;  rice,  191,413,943 ;  corn,  460,- 
asset  (left  us  by  grandfather) — a  middle  class  that  tends  to-  128,650;  grape  sugar,  63,979,560;  hops,  58,165,083;  glu- 
tally  to  abstain;  let  us  be  Germans — the  average  man  there  cose  45,505,637;  gallons  of  glucose,  4,783,630,  besides  other 
drinks  from  four  to  ten  quarts  of  beer  a  day !  materials  of  a  nature  not  specified  to  the  amount  of  4,706,247 
You  see,  Mr.  Fox  really  believes  that  man  must  drink,  and  bushels,  232,429,685  pounds,  73,938  gallons.  These  I  leave 
if  the  wives  and  children  come  too,  the  men  will  no  longer  out  of  my  computation,  though  they  may  waste  much  food 
over-drink.     They  do  over-drink  horribly  everywhere  where  value. 

beer  is  used  freely  and  by  the  family.     But  Mr.  Fox  hopes  When  I  turn  my  pounds  of  known  food  materials  into  cal- 

it  will  be  different  here.  ories,  please  note  how  they  look: 

Beer  and  Intemperance  approximate  calories  or  eood  values  in  the  original 

r  MATERIALS  USED  IN   BREWING,   1915 

To  me  it  seems  as  if  opening  wide  the  beer  gardens,  with  Malt   5,662,102,564,800 

,.  j        Li        •        i  i  i     ■        •  i  ,      i  m  Rice     310,090,588,200 

chairs  and  tables  in  the  saloons,  bringing  the  women  and  chu-  Com    752,310,342,750 

dren  along  too,  will  simply  in  the  end  double,  treble,  quadruple  Glucose  Ugar. .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .'    .'  .'  .'       .'     154,606,'764,'400 

the  sale  of  beer  here,  as  it  has  in  Germany.  Total                                                                 6,894,273  468,150 

And  I  do  not  want  to  increase  beer  drinking  here.     I  want  These  are  calories  or  food  values  sufficient  't0  feed  the  one 

to  get  rid  of  it  as  fast  as  I  can,  for  since  I  wrote  my  articles  hundred  miUion  people  of  the  United  States  for  twenty  days. 

for  the  Survey  there  has  been  added  to  the  many  good  rea-  Qr  the  food  values  of  the  essentfal  materials  used  in  1915  in 

sons  for  total  abstinence  already  given,  a  new  pressing  reason  brewfng  WQuld  be  suffident  t0  support  5,555,418  hard-working 

-the  need  of  increasing  our  food  supply.  men  for  an  ent;re  year> 

I  here  is  only  one  thing  more  brutal  than  a  terrified  world  Coming  t0  distiUed  HquorS)  j  take  the  figures  for  1911,  the 

(like  ours  today),  and  that  is  a  hungry  world ;  and  that  is  the  jast  j  can  ^nd. 
world  that  is  coming  if  the  war  continues.     It  is  going  to  be 

a  food  war.     Says  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  president  of  the  ^unds  of  materials  that  went^into  distilled^uors,  1911 

American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges,   "Prohibition  Malt  194,556,576  3is.24i.6S3.i20 

c        .«        1  •  ^1  1111  ,7-  ,      ,    ,  ,  Wheat    1,305,900  2,154.735,000 

for  the  duration  of  the  war  should  be  established  for  purelv  Barley  473,952  767,802,240 

Rye    301,057,008  487,712,352,960 

Corn    1,162,350,200  1,900,442,577,000 

'About    the    figures    of    murders    in    Alabama:    the    figures    came    from    the  gate f?,1',5??  ««  SfJ'oof'nnr! 

Outlook.     I  asked  Mr.  Pulsifer,  of  the  editorial  staff,  if  they  were  absolutely  „  Molasses   (gals.)    ..............         44  363,133                665,446,995,000 

correct.      I   will   go  to   the   bottom   of   them   at   once   and   tell   the   results.      In  Total   calories  or  food  values,   it   materials  had   been  used  in   original   form, 

passing  may  I  say  the  statement  that  the  cities  Memphis,  Nashville,  Charleston,  3,372,448,951,800. 

Savannah  and  Atlanta,  leading  in  homicides  for  1915  were  prohibition  cities,  is  _,  I     .     ,        ....     .                                  ,         .        ,         ,   „           ,            ~0 

misinformation.      Charleston  did  not  go  dry  until  January   1,    1916,   Savannah  I  his   IS   for   1911,   but  3S  OUT  production   has  fallen   about  11 

and  Atlanta  until  May  1    1916.     Up  to  then  the  latter  two  allowed  beer  but  L    /miC\    T    J   J      *         J    C    J    *U„*   *U„    t A    „,„1..«„,   ~f 

no   distilled   liquor.      Curiously,   I   was   in   Savannah   the   other   day   and    Dr  per   Cent    (1915)     1    deduct    and    find    that   the    food    values   Of 

yeraTago  rKele^nA^^^^  materials  used  in  distilled  liquors  in  1915,  would,  in  their  orig- 

goWngrig^                                                  have  got  thls  migh,y  inal  form,  have  been  as  much  as  would  feed  2,000,000  able- 

;;Homicides  (Negro  by  Negro),  1915  (wet) 24  bodied  men  for  one  year.     I  find  that  that  negligible  item, 

-Homicides    (Negro    by    Negro),    1916    (dry) 10."  11    c  n  >tnn 

And    eight    of   these   ten    occurred    before    May    l'  when    prohibition   became  wheat,   about  20,000  bushels,  WOuld  have  produced    1,542,700 

effective.      I    also   want   to   say   that  in   the   table   in   article   II,   the   Survey  ,                  ,  TI     ,              ,     ,          , 

for    January    13,    1917,    p.    426,    Sweden's    total    consumption    should    read:  loaves  Of  Hathaway  S  bread. 

Etms!",^                                                     1881'90'  466:  1891-95,  Adding  together  beer  and  distilled  liquors,  I  find  that  we 
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used  in  1915  in  brewing  and  distilling,  approximately  enough 
calories  or  food  values  to  support  an  army  of  over  1,000,000 
hardy  men  for  seven  years.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  calories 
in  that  material  equal  to  doing  this.  They  would,  of  course, 
have  to  be  given  in  variety. 

England  finds  that  the  31,000  acres  planted  with  hops, 
which  have  practically  no  nutritive  value,  would,  if  planted 
with  oats  and  potatoes,  yield  food  values  that  would  support 
180,000  people  for  a  year.  We  have  about  44,000  acres  of 
hop-land,  "and  the  distillers,"  says  Dr.  Whittemore,  "sell  their 
finished  products  for  a  price  twenty-five  times  that  which 
the  cereals  would  have  brought  in  the  form  of  meal"  (1912). 

This  is  why  I  do  not  advocate  beer  gardens— man,  woman 
and  child  drinking — as  does  Mr.  Fox.  I  want  to  see  war 
prohibition  at  once — as  a  matter  of  national  honor  to  the 
thousands  of  boys  suddenly  immersed  in  an  excited,  abnormal 
world.  I  want  to  see  it,  too,  as  a  matter  of  hygiene.  The 
commander  who  would  not  allow  saloons  for  our  boys  on  the 
Mexican  border  was  the  one  whose  troops  showed  the  lowest 
rate  of  venereal  disease.  I  want  to  see  war  prohibition  as  a 
matter  of  efficiency.  And  now,  in  this  food  war,  I  want  to 
see  it  as  a  matter  of  feeding  the  hungry. 

But  I  want  to  see  it  come  right,  following  organized  total 
abstinence.  The  countries  that  have  made  the  most  headway 
against  drink  are  Norway,  Finland  and  Sweden.  They  have 
had  the  bulk  of  their  people  (70  to  80  per  cent)  under  pro- 
hibition for  fifty  years.  But  behind  has  been  the  great  move- 
ment for  total  abstinence. 

Let  churches  solemnly  give  a  rising  pledge,  at  the  call  of 
their  pastors,  to  abstain  totally  during  war.  Let  clubs  do 
this,  chambers  of  commerce — let  us  flash  a  flag  of  that  race 
hygiene  ideal,  total  abstinence,  and  then  let  us  strike,  with  this 
personal  sacrifice  behind  it,  for  prohibition.    The  drys  in  Con- 


gress will  make  a  drive  on  liquor  when  appropriations  are 
out  of  the  way.  Social  workers,  be  behind  that  drive  with 
strong  total  abstinence  sentiment,  and  with  strong  letters  to 
your  congressmen,  telling  them  that  prohibition  must  be.  To 
help,  send  to  the  Poster  Campaign  of  the  Boston  Associated 
Charities  and  get  their  new  posters  telling  of  the  food  values 
wasted  in  liquor,  or  send  to  Mrs.  George  Whiting,  41  Kirk- 
land  street,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  get  food  conservation  post 
cards  printed  by  the  Unitarian  Temperance  Society.  And 
when  this  prohibition  comes,  remember  it  is  only  a  beginning, 
only  blazing  the  trail  for  the  virile  ideal  of  total  abstinence, 
and  for  better,  cleaner,  wider  recreation  facilities. 

With  the  Brewers'  Help 

Mr.  Fox,  isn't  this  the  better  way,  and  won't  you  help? 

We  have  got  to  take  care  of  all  the  bartenders  when  prohi- 
bition comes.  Perhaps  we  can  all  work  together  to  make 
the  transition  easy.  Never  will  there  be  so  many  new  jobs 
as  now  for  them  to  be  transferred  to.  This  is  no  time  for 
technical  and  statistical  investigation.  This  is  a  time  for 
"getting  together."  Brewers,  is  there  no  way  that  your  vast 
saloon  properties  can  be  organized  into  clean,  soft-drink  rec- 
reation places?  Please  think  this  over.  We  need  you — 
without  your  beer ! 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  all  work  for  a  nation  of  total  ab- 
stainers and  a  world  of  total  abstainers,  supplemented  by  pro- 
hibition, making  liquor  less  accessible  to  the  boys  and  the 
weak  and  saving  the  vast  grain  supply  now  wasted  in  the 
making  of  liquor  and  beer.  Remember  Adam  Smith,  who 
said,  "All  labor  expended  in  producing  strong  drinks  is  utterly 
unproductive.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  nations." 
Nor,  we  may  say,  does  it  add  to  the  health,  efficiency,  clear- 
and  high-mindedness  of  the  nation. 


THE   JAIL 


THE  COURT  HOUSE 


THE   SCHOOL 


T/fP  ILLIAM  F.  FEAGIN ,  superintendent  of  education  of  Alabama, 

l/y  believes  that  "the  public  school  building  is  the  monument  willed 
by  the  community  to  its  childhood."  He  says:  "This  building  for 
the  young  should  not  be  repulsive  but  inviting,  not  somber  but  cheer- 
ful. Just  a  little  thought  and  attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold 
the  life  of  children  dear  will  convert  a  plain,  cheerless  and  insanitary 
box  into  a  beautiful,  inspiring,  sanitary  schoolhouse.  To  this  end  I 
call  upon  you  to  observe  the  first  of  the  four  special  days  of  this  school 
year — Clean-Up  and  School  Improvement  Day." 

The  picture  above  of  jail,  courthouse  and  school  all  in  one  Alabama 
town,  is,  of  course,  exceptional.  But  Superintendent  Feagin  says  that 
the  greater  number  of  school  buildings  in  Alabama  "are  small,  one-room 
structures  set  on  pegs,  weather-blackened,  window-smashed ,  often  with  wrecked  entrance  steps  and  lockless  doors."  _  The  annual 
clean-up  and  school-improvement  day  is,  however,  calling  people's  attention  to  these  conditions  and  bringing  about  improvement 
in  one  locality  after  another. 
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A  CONQUEST  OF  CROPS  FOR 
THE   WORLD 

at  I  A  HE   importance   of   an    adequate 

X.  food  supply,  especially  for  the 
present  year,  is  superlative.  Without 
abundant  food,  alike  for  the  armies  and 
the  peoples  now  at  war,  the  whole  great 
enterprise  upon  which  we  have  embarked 
will  break  down  and  fail.  Not  only 
during  the  present  emergency,  but  for 
some  time  after  peace  shall  have  come, 
both  our  own  people  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  of  Europe  must  rely 
upon  the  harvests  in  America." 

President  Wilson's  proclamation  of 
April  15  summarized  the  appeal  made 
throughout  the  land  during  the  previous 
week  by  governors  of  states,  federal  of- 
ficers, and  patriots,  for  a  food  economy 
which  will  give  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Allies  what,  with  all  its  won- 
derful inventions,  the  present  war  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  powerful  arm  of 
defense.  An  ample  supply  of  sustenance 
will  not  only  keep  the  army  in  condition, 
but  it  will  preserve  the  vigor  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  hundred  million  or  so  be- 
hind the  fighting  line  without  which  no 
dash  and  no  brilliancy  of  military  ex- 
ploits is  of  the  slightest  use. 

In  this  great  problem  of  food  economy, 
three  demands  stand  out  from  among  the 
flow  of  ideas  and  suggestion  which  have 
filled  the  newspapers  during  the  last  two 
weeks ;  demands  for  abundant  produc- 
tion, for  just  and  economical  distribu- 
tion, and  for  wise  conservation. 

The  problem  of  increasing  the  supply 
is  the  most  immediate  since  this  year's 
growing  season  has  already  set  in,  and 
on  the  efforts  of  the  next  few  weeks  the 
fortunes  of  democracy  will  largely  de- 
pend. Can  the  United  States  suddenly 
and  greatly  increase  the  yield  of  her 
farms?  The  answer  will  depend  on  the 
fulfilment  of  two  conditions:  there  must 
be  more  than  a  patriotic  motive  to  induce 
extraordinary  investments  in  implements, 
manures,  clearances,  building  of  silos,  su- 
perior seeds  and  more  costly  rotations ; 
and  the  willingness  of  farmers  to  put 
their  very  best  effort  into  the  production 
of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  yields 
must  be  aided  by  a  sufficient  supply  of 


labor.  Both  conditions  imply  the  need 
for  assurances  that  added  expenditures 
will  be  remunerative.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  large  profits  should  be  guaran- 
teed, but  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  are  not  men  who  can  afford 
to  indulge  in  speculation,  and  they  must 
be  given  a  definite  prospect  of  being  able 
to  sell  without  loss. 

Thus  the  creation  of  a  food  board  by 
the  federal  government,  headed  by  the 
man  who,  at  the  moment,  enjoys  the 
largest  public  confidence  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking, Herbert  C.  Hoover,  president 
of  the  American  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium,  naturally  came  first  among 
the  measures  adopted  to  control  the  in- 
teraction of  production  and  distribution. 
Mr.  Hoover,  at  present,  is  engaged  in 
an  inquiry  in  France,  England  and  Italy, 
in  cooperation  with  government  depart- 
ments, into  the  prospects  of  the  coming 
harvest — which,  of  course,  will  influence 
prices  in  America — and  the  methods  of 
regulating  food  control  now  in  opera- 
tion, especially  with  a  view  to  control  of 
prices  and  elimination  of  speculative  con- 
gestion. 

Already  plans  are  being  formulated, 
which  no  doubt  will  be  published  in  the 

Donahey   in   Cleveland   Plain   Dealer 


HIS    NEW    GOLF    STICKS 


near  future,  how  minimum  prices  may 
be  assured  to  farmers.  It  is  probable 
that  state  agricultural  and  marketing 
commissions  will  play  a  prominent  part 
in  such  a  system. 

In  the  meantime,  the  serious  shortage 
in  the  world's  food  crops,  as  shown  to 
exist  in  a  recent  report  by  David  Lubin, 
American  representative  to  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome, 
together  with  the  increasing  withdrawal 
of  man  power  from  farming  operations 
in  the  belligerent  countries,  not  to  speak 
of  the  actual  destruction  of  crops  by  war- 
fare on  land  and  sea,  should  be  sufficient 
to  convince  American  farmers  that  the 
likelihood  of  falling  prices  for  some  time 
to  come  is  exceedingly  small  and  that 
probably  at  no  time  in  American  history 
has  there  been  a  safer  opportunity  for 
increasing  investments  with  a  view  to 
larger  yields. 

FARMS,  FARMERS  AND  FARM 
LABOR 

"PATRIOTISM  and  profit  should 
JL  stimulate  them,"  says  the  resolu- 
tion unanimously  accepted  on  April  10 
at  St.  Louis  by  a  great  rally  of  farm 
journal  editors  and  publishers,  called  by 
the  National  Agricultural  Organization 
Society  and  presided  over  by  Secretary 
David  F.  Houston  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  "The  life 
of  the  nation  hangs  in  the  balance.  The 
rewards  for  intelligent  farm  toil  were 
never  so  alluring  and  certain.  Every 
man  in  his  own  field  must  be  the  judge 
of  methods." 

While,  therefore,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  majority  of  farmers'  organiza- 
tions will  gladly  cooperate  with  the  na- 
tional and  state  authorities  in  encourag- 
ing more  productive  and  more  extensive 
farming,  the  shortage  of  labor,  for  the 
moment,  has  assumed  a  most  serious 
character.  The  President  has  announced 
that  "hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
otherwise  liable  to  military  service  will 
of  right  and  necessity  be  excused  from 
that  service  and  assigned  to  the  funda- 
mental, sustaining  work  of  the  fields  and 
factories  and  mines"  and,  while  compul- 
sory military  service  is  yet  under  discus- 
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sion  by  Congress,  has  called  "upon  young 
men  and  old  alike  and  upon  the  able- 
bodied  boys  of  the  land  to  accept  and  act 
upon  this  duty — to  turn  in  hosts  to  the 
farms  and  make  certain  that  no  pains 
and  no  labor  is  lacking  in  this  great  mat- 
ter." Already,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
an  effort  has  been  organized  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  to  recruit  a  school- 
boy  army    for    immediate    mobilization. 

DISCARDING  SCHOOL  BOOKS 
FOR  FARMING 

IF  plans  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Education  do  not  mis- 
carry, New  York  will  apparently  be  the 
first  state  in  this  country  to  follow  the 
example  of  England,  Germany  and 
France  to  repeal  or  relax  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws  in  order  that 
boys  may  help  to  increase  food  produc- 
tion by  working  upon  the  farms. 

"There  is  an  imperative  need  for  labor 
on  the  farms,"  John  H.  Finley,  commis- 
sioner of  education,  was  quoted  as  hav- 
ing said  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
April  13.  "That  need  is  immediate, 
and  the  schoolboys  can  help  to  meet  it. 
If  necessary,  the  Board  of  Regents  will 
ask  the  legislature  to  authorize  us  to 
suspend  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory 
education  law  in  order  to  allow  us  to 
meet  this  emergency  by  permitting  boys 
to  be  excused  from  part  of  their  school 
work.  The  boys  should  realize  that  this 
is  just  as  genuinely  a  patriotic  service  as 
any  other." 

A  telegram  in  answer  to  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Survey  to  Commissioner  Fin- 
ley  declared  that  the  commissioner  favors 
suspension  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
law  "during  continuance  of  war,  under 
regulation  and  control  of  the  department 
of  education."  He  does  not  favor  the 
repeal  of  the  law,  it  was  said.  The  tele- 
gram added  that  "legislation  is  contem- 
plated directing  the  department  of  edu- 
cation to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  this  effective." 

Meanwhile,  the  New  York  Times  de- 
clared on  Monday  that  it  had  been  an- 
nounced at  Albany  that  when  the  farm- 


ers of  the  state  come  together  in  their 
various  communities  on  April  21,  in 
answer  to  Governor  Whitman's  call  to 
learn  about  the  need  for  increased  pro- 
duction, they  would  be  told  of  the  plan 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  to 
send  schoolboys  out  over  the  state  as  "a 
farming  army."  Commissioner  Finley 
was  stated  to  have  called  meetings  of 
village  and  district  superintendents  in 
each  county  to  consider  what  the  schools 
might  do.  These  meetings  were  to  be- 
gin on  Wednesday  of  this  week.    Enroll- 
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' I  ''HE  latest  poster  issued  by  the  Poster 
J-  Campaign  Against  Alcohol  of  the 
Boston  Associated  Charities  (10  cents 
on  linen,  5  cents  on  paper,  11  Mason 
street,  Cambridge,  Mass.).  The  Boston 
Associated  Charities  went  on  record  last 
week  in  favor  of  war  prohibition  and 
will  ask  the  other  societies  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  endorse  the  movement.  Gov- 
ernor Capper  of  Kansas  has  responded 
to  a  request  from  Mrs.  Tilton,  chair- 
man of  the  Poster  Campaign,  and  has 
wired  the  governors  of  all  the  states  to 
urge  national  prohibition  upon  the  Presi- 
dent as,  a  measure  of  conserving  food 
during  the  war. 


ment  blanks  were  to  be  issued,  and  it 
was  expected  that  a  full  list  of  boys  will- 
ing to  begin  farm  work  at  once  would  be 
available  in  ten  days.  Boys  who  enter 
the  service  before  the  end  of  the  school 
year  will,  it  is  planned,  receive  credit  in 
the  subjects  they  are  studying. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  and 
other  agencies  will,  under  this  plan,  see 
that  the  boys  are  fairly  treated,  justly 
compensated  and  recognized  as  in  the 
service  of  the  state.  The  Military 
Training  Commission  has  voted  to  ac- 
cept farming  as  vocational  training  that 
can,  in  the  meaning  of  the  revised  Wells- 
Slater  law  [the  Survey,  April  14, 
page  35]  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  compul- 
sory military  training  by  boys  between 
sixteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age. 

During  the  first  spring  after  Eng- 
land entered  the  war,  and  increasingly 
since  then,  school  attendance  laws  were 
so  relaxed  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  were  excused  prema- 
turely from  school  to  work  upon  farms 
and  in  munition  factories.  This  experi- 
ence was  told  in  an  article  entitled  The 
Children's  Bit  in  the  War  in  the  Sur- 
vey for  February  3. 

Another  plan,  favored  by  Dr.  Clax- 
ton,  federal  commissioner  of  education, 
is  to  have  groups  of  high  school  students 
from  the  large  cities  camp  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods where  labor  is  most  needed, 
under  their  own  teachers,  and  to  be 
hired  out  to  the  farmers  of  the  district 
singly  or  in  small  groups,  school  credits 
being  awarded  for  satisfactory  perform- 
ance. The  advantage  of  this  plan  is 
that  educational  oversight  is  retained  and 
that  the  worst  dangers  of  exploitation 
are  avoided.  While,  in  all  likelihood, 
organization  of  these  resources  of  juve- 
nile labor  will  be  too  late  to  aid  materi- 
ally in  planting,  it  should  make  avail- 
able for  the  harvest  season  many  thou- 
sand enthusiastic  workers  at  a  rate  of 
pay  which,  while  fair  to  the  young  labor- 
ers, will  not  be  excessive  for  the  farmers. 

The  giving  of  school  credits  for  farm 
work  under  such  circumstances  is  viewed 
with  alarm  by  some  educators.  If  the 
nation,  in  its  hour  of  need,  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  abbreviate  the  school  education 
given,  at  least  it  should  not  deceive  itself 
into  believing  that  practical  work  under 
employers  who  are  not  instructors  is 
necessarily  of  an  educational  character. 
The  vigorous  plea  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee — that  the  children  of 
America  shall  not  "be  sacrificed" — was 
quoted  in  the  Survey  last  week. 

In  this  connection,  the  suggestion  of 
William  R.  George,  founder  and  acting 
president  of  the  George  Junior  Repub- 
lic Association,  that  the  census  of  the 
amount  and  location  of  the  most  impor- 
tant food  products  available  which  is 
being  organized  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  possibly 
in  other  states,  may  largely  be  made  by 
school   children  under  the   direction  of 
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their  teachers,  deserves  mention,  because 
in  this  undertaking  there  is  a  much 
larger  educational  element. 

Mr.  George  himself  has  tried  the  ex- 
periment in  the  West  Dryden  School, 
New  York,  and  in  the  schools  of  Bur- 
lington county,  New  Jersey.  There 
pupils  have  made  an  agricultural  and 
population  census  of  the  community, 
collecting  information  concerning  the 
number  of  men,  women  and  children  in 
each  family,  the  number  of  acres  owned 
or  rented,  the  number  of  cattle,  horses, 
hogs,  poultry  and  other  live  stock,  the 
amount  of  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  wheat, 
buckwheat,  corn  and  other  grains  grown, 
and  other  information.  The  plan  was 
accounted  a  success. 

FARM  WORK  FOR  A  SUMMER 
VACATION 

BEFORE  making  wholesale  inroads 
upon  the  school  careers  of  the  young 
in  town  and  country,  it  is  important  to 
note,  however,  that  the  resources  in  adult 
labor  are  not  yet  by  any  means  exhaust- 
ed. One  method  would  be  that  of 
utilizing  for  this  patriotic  purpose  the 
vacations  enjoyed  by  civil  servants  and 
others.  Walter  E.  Kruesi,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Public  Employment  Bureau 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  believes  that 
of  the  70,000  city  employes,  most  of 
whom  have  vacations  on  full  pay  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  a  large  proportion  are 
physically  capable  of,  and  might  even 
benefit  from,  using  that  leisure  period 
in  the  interest  of  agricultural  production. 
Their  vacations  could  be  so  organized, 
through  the  services  of  city  and  state 
public  employment  bureaus,  as  to  give 
farmers  continuous  service  and  getting 
the  maximum  supply  of  help  in  the  state 
when  and  where  most  needed. 

The  usual  disinclination  of  farmers 
to  employ  city  workers  has  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  been  overcome  in  Canada, 
where  the  vacations  of  clerks  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities  have  been  systematically  or- 
ganized with  that  need  in  view.  To- 
ronto alone  is  sending  5,000  men  and 
boys  to  summer  farm  work. 

A  more  immediate  need  is  that  of 
preventing  the  enlistment  of  men  who 
have  recently  or  in  the  past  engaged  in 
farm  work  and  are  at  present  of  much 
greater  national  usefulness  behind  the 
plough  than  behind  the  gun.  From  the 
President's  proclamation  it  would  seem 
that  wholesale  exemptions  on  that  score 
from  the  operations  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  are  contemplated.  But  the 
suggestion  comes  from  Charles  B. 
Barnes,  director  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Employment  of  New  York  and,  in 
slightly  different  forms  from  a  number  of 
other  states,  that  a  more  enthusiastic 
response  and  a  better  distribution  of  the 
labor  available  from  this  source  would 
be  secured  if  these  men  were  actually 
enlisted  and  assigned  to  special  agricul- 
tural corps,  "wearing  a  uniform  with  all 


SIR   HORACE   PLUNKETT    ON    OUR    FOOD    PLANS 

CIR  HORACE  PLUNKETT,  of  an  old  Irish  family  whose  peerage  dates  from 
Y  the  fifteenth  century,  is  the  founder  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
Society,  which,  since  1889,  has  united  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  Irishmen  of 
all  classes  politics  and  creeds.  He  has  represented  a  Dublin  constituency  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  nine  years  and  held  high  offices  connected  with  agricultural 
development  in   Ireland. 

In  the  midst  of  his  busy  life,  Sir  Horace  has  found  time  to  engage  in  cattle- 
ranching  m  our  western  states,  where  he  has  acquired  property  interests  and  is  here 
at  present  on  his  seventy-fifth  sojourn.  His  little  volume,  The  Rural  Life  Problem 
of  the  United  States,  published  a  few  years  ago,  is  recognized  as  a  standard  work 
on  that  subject  He  is  at  present  recovering  from  a  severe  illness  from  which  all 
readers  of  the  Survey  will  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery. 

From  his  hospital  bed  he  sends  the  Survey  the  following  comment  on  the  report 
in  our  last  issue  [page  39]  for  "civil-military  service"  in  food  production : 

"  lSf0T  l°ng  aS<>  President  Wilson  called  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  advan- 
-*■  »  tage  of  having  the  normal  economic  life  of  one  great  country  undisturbed. 
Had  Germany  allowed  this  aspiration  to  be  realized,  the  United  States  could  have 
rendered^  no  greater  service  to  the  stricken  countries  of  Europe  than  to  increase 
substantially  its  own  food  supply  so  as  to  have  a  large  surplus  available  for  export. 
Now  that  the  republic  has  been  drawn  into  the  struggle,  this  same  service  appears 
to  be  the  most  immediately  practical  way  of  assisting  the  allied  countries  which  are 
pouring  out  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  unprecedented  in  human  history,  their  life 
blood  and  their  treasure. 

"In  thus  supporting  the  cause  which  the  United  States  has  now  been  forced  to 
*nake  its  own,  it  will  be  rendering  no  merely  economic  assistance.  The  so-called 
blockade  has  to  be  run.  American  courage,  patriotism  and  determination  will  not 
balk  at  this  enterprise;  but  it  cannot  be  embarked  upon  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  far  greater  surplus  food  production  than  is  needed  to  meet  the  domestic  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  in  ordinary  years. 

"In  these  circumstances,  I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  University  of  Illinois,  speaking 
through  the  very  competent  dean  of  its  agricultural  college,  Eugene  Davenport,  has 
prepared  a  plan  for  assuring  this  surplus.  The  plan  will  have  to  be  worked  out  by 
the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  But  Mr.  Davenport  has  prepared  the 
ground  by  solving  the  chief  crux  of  the  problem.  In  a  published  memorandum 
which  has  not  yet  attracted  the  attention  it  deserves,  he  has  boldly  tackled  the  labor- 
shortage  difficulty.  It  is  easy  for  the  government  to  assign  a  certain  number  of  en- 
listed or  conscripted  persons  to  work  on  farms;  but  what  is  to  be  done  when  the 
farmer  finds  himself  saddled  with  'help  which  is  either  not  adequately  trained  or 
unwilling  to  give  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay?  Dean  Davenport  proposes  that  the 
farmer  should  send  the  man  back  to  his  training  camp,  to  which  the  laborer  can  at 
any  time  return  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  of  employment. 

"I  think  the  lesser  difficulties  of  an  adequate  supply  of  farm  machinery  (espe- 
cially motor  tractors)  and  artificial  manures  should  also  be  tackled  under  the  federal 
plan  for  increasing  the  food  production  of  1917.  I  regard  this  service  as  being  of 
such  immense  national  and  international  importance  that  I  welcome  Dean  Daven- 
port's suggestion  that  the  helpers  in  it  should  have  some  uniform  or  badge  which 
indicates  that  they  are  helping  the  nation  in  the  zvar." 


Horace  Plunkett. 


[Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago,  April  11,  1917.] 


the  usual  markings  but  so  designed  as  to 
allow  for  the  freedom  necessary  in 
farm  work." 

During  the  winter,  when  the  demand 
for  labor  slackened,  these  men  could  be 
brought  into  the  military  camps  and 
placed  under  military  discipline.  Dur- 
ing summer  they  would  be  concentrated 
in  agricultural  camps,  as  proposed  in  the 
Illinois  plan  described  in  the  Survey 
last  week,  and  hired  out  to  the  farmers 
of  the  region  at  the  wages  locally  cur- 
rent. Army  pay  might  be  made  sup- 
plementary to  these  wages,  or  partly 
supplementary  and  partly  used  in  aid 
of  wages  so  as  to  enable  the  employ- 
ment of  laborers  by  farmers  who  at  the 
present  level  of  wages  are  unable  to 
make  use  of  their  services  at  the  full 
current  rate.  The  payment  of  trans- 
portation by  the  government  in  itself 
would  constitute  an  important  saving  to 
farmers  in  outlying  regions. 

Edgar  L.  Smith,  head  of  the  Farmers' 
Bureau,  proposed  the  creation  of  an  of- 
fice under  the  War  Department,  to  be 


known  as  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
tural defense,  one  of  whose  duties  it 
would  be  to  mobilize  and  distribute  the 
enlisted  farm  labor. 

While,  generally  speaking,  the  move- 
ment for  cultivating  vacant  city  lots 
and  back  yards — even  tenement  roofs 
have  been  suggested — is  of  importance 
only  as  aiding  to  a  slight  extent  the 
budget  of  the  individual  cultivators,  and 
of  no  importance  whatsoever  to  the  real 
problem  of  national  food  production 
which  can  only  be  solved  by  giving  the 
best  possible  conditions  of  production  to 
the  farmers  of  the  country,  large  em- 
ployers who  also  hold  considerable  tracts 
of  land  can  materially  benefit  the  coun- 
try by  arranging  for  the  cultivation  of 
that  land  by  their  own  employes,  under 
expert  guidance.  Thus  some  of  the  rail- 
way companies  own  parcels  of  land, 
sometimes  extensive  in  the  aggregate, 
which,  waiting  for  future  developments, 
can  be  made  available  immediately  for 
raising  small  crops  by  their  employes. 
Th     Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company 
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has  made  a  beginning  in  this  enter- 
prise. 

Charles  W.  Stockton,  general  counsel 
of  the  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company, 
and  others  urge  the  direct  employment 
by  the  federal  government  of  farm  labor 
for  the  cultivation  of  land  which  is  now 
going  to  waste.  Under  his  plan,  a  bu- 
reau of  the  National  Defense  Council, 
with  subordinate  bureaus  in  the  counties 
and  townships,  would  purchase  fer- 
tilizers, farm  machinery  and  stock 
wholesale  and  carry  out  improvements 
under  the  most  approved  systems  of 
large-scale  farming. 

Discussions  of  plans  and  methods  for 
utilizing  approximately  our  hundred  mil- 
lion acres  of  cut-over  timber  lands  in 
the  South  to  increase  the  nation's  food 
supply  have  been  held  at  the  Cut-Over 
Land  Conference  of  the  South  in  which 
governors  and  other  state  officials  and 
federal  experts  as  well  as  land-owners, 
lumbermen  and  business  men  partici- 
pated. 

By  a  resolution  introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  April  1 1  by  Senator  Freling- 
huysen,  of  New  Jersey,  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  was  requested  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
commissioner  of  agricultural  defense 
who  should  assemble  all  national,  state 
and  private  agencies  and  mobilize  farm 
labor  for  the  production  of  larger  crops. 

Increased  employment  of  prison  la- 
bor for  farming  is  proposed  by  Charles 
Bulkley  Hubbell,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Commission  on  Prisons.  He  be- 
lieves that  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of 
prison  trusties  could  be  made  thus  avail- 
able with  a  saving  of  cost  for  their  sup- 
port to  the  state  and  a  reasonable  re- 
muneration to  the  men  themselves  which 
would  ensure  high-class  service.  He  also 
suggests  suspension  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing alien  contract  labor  and  the  imme- 
diate introduction  of  25,000  or  more 
oriental  laborers  for  a  stated  definite 
period. 

The  National  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion Society,  in  a  tentative  plan  present- 
ed to  farmers'  organizations  throughout 
the  country,  declares  that  the  guarantee 
of  minimum  wages  to  agricultural  la- 
borers is  as  important  as  that  of  mini- 
mum prices  for  farm  products  if  an  in- 
creased draft  of  farm  labor  into  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country  as  well  as  loss 
through  enlistment  is  to  be  avoided. 

Gov.  Walter  E.  Edge,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, is  asking  land  owners  in  the  state, 
who  have  been  liberal  in  offering  estates 
for  camp  and  other  military  purposes, 
to  let  the  state  have  the  temporary  use 
of  estates  also  for  food  production.  Crops 
would  be  planted,  cared  for  and  har- 
vested by  an  army  of  school  boys  and 
volunteers  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  but 
under  the  immediate  oversight  of  the 
owners'  gardeners,  farm  managers  and 
estate  superintendents. 


PLANS    FOR   CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS 

WITH  compulsory  military  service 
looming  ahead,  the  Quakers  of 
the  country  already  have  decided  upon  a 
plan  to  avoid  having  their  traditional 
conscientious  objection  to  war  and  mili- 
tary service  mistaken  for  lack  of  pa- 
triotism and  lack  of  willingness  to  make 
material  sacrifices  for  the  nation  during 
war.  The  peace  committee  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia yearly  meeting  has  elaborated  a 
plan  under  which  an  expected  army  of 
probably  118,000  Friends,  123,000  Dun- 
kards,  or  Brethren,  61,000  Mennonites, 
and  others  conscientiously  opposed  to 
war  not  affiliated  with  any  religious  or- 
ganization who  are  of  military  age, 
should  be  drafted  into  a  "farm  labor 
league"  to  supply  agricultural  labor 
wherever  needed  at  the  regular  army 
rates  of  payment.  As  they  do  not  ex- 
pect that  the  government  will  be  able  to 
make  direct  use  of  their  services,  they 
propose  that  under  the  direction  of  a  gov- 
ernment agency,  they  hire  out  their  labor 
to  farmers  at  the  current  local  rate  of 
wages  and  turn  over  to  some  relief  work 
approved  by  the  government  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  regular  army 
pay.  This  is  additional  to  a  number  of 
other  services  of  national  importance 
contemplated  and,  in  part,  already  oper- 
ated by  the  Friends. 

One  of  the  nation's  greatest  resources 
of  potential  farm  labor  may  eventually 
prove  to  be  the  women,  not  only  of  the 
leisured  classes,  but  also  of  various  occu- 
pational groups  not  at  present  engaged 
in  work  of  national  importance.  The 
Woodcraft  League,  which  is  establish- 
ing potato  clubs  all  over  the  country,  has 
secured  the  use  of  estates  owned  by  its 
members  and  sympathizers  which  will 
largely  be  worked  by  women,  probably 
on  a  cooperative  plan. 

The  National  League  for  Women's 
Service  and  the  Women's  Section  of  the 
Navy  League  have  arranged  with  a  num- 
ber of  high  schools  to  train  girl  students 
for  farming.  The  league  is  establishing 
an  agricultural  bureau  in  New  York  city 
and  will  provide  scholarships  at  the 
Farmingdale  Agricultural  School  for 
fifty  women  who  wish  to  take  up  farm- 
ing as  a  permanent  occupation.  Other 
groups  of  women  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  are  considering  the  organization 
of  women's  farm  work  on  a  larger  scale, 
if  only  for  aid  in  temporary  emergencies 
and  in  harvesting. 

Lack  of  capital  for  improving  output 
comes  only  second  in  importance  to  lack 
of  labor.  In  New  York  state,  the  Agri- 
cultural Society,  in  cooperation  with  cer- 
tain public-spirited  men  and  banks,  has 
secured  a  guarantee  of  $10,000,000  for  a 
loan  scheme  under  which  individual 
farmers  of  good  repute  will  be  able  to 
borrow  at  4j^  per  cent  interest  through 
the  agency  of  a  local  committee  com- 
posed of  two  members  of  the  grange,  or 


other  agricultural  organization  and,  if 
possible,  a  banker.  No  mortgages  will  be 
asked. 

It  is  stated  that  two  and  three  times 
this  amount  can  be  secured,  should  the 
need  arise.  Probably,  however,  should 
the  war  continue  longer  than  this  sum- 
mer, credit  organization  on  a  national 
scale  will  have  to  be  devised  to  meet 
this  need,  since  recent  federal  legislation 
did  not  cover  the  lack  of  farm  credits 
for  operating  purposes  which  at  once  be- 
comes apparent  when  the  demand  for  in- 
creased productivity  involves  increased 
capital  investments  other  than  in  land. 

The  regulation  of  prices  and  of  dis- 
tribution has  as  yet  hardly  been  com- 
menced, and  the  equally  important  phase 
of  the  problem,  how  the  cost  to  con- 
sumers may  be  safeguarded  without  dis- 
couraging production,  is  hardly  as  yc 
discussed.  The  appeal  for  conservation 
of  food  made  by  the  President  and,  oft 
in  a  somewhat  exaggerated  form,  by  men 
ot  lesser  eminence,  at  the  time  of  pres- 
ent high  prices  will  only  apply  to  a  small 
proportion  of  the  population.  While 
there  is  much  wasteful  expenditure  even 
at  this  time  of  high  prices,  that  expendi- 
ture only  indirectly  consumes  food  by 
employing  labor  and  capital  which  might 
more  profitably  be  expended  upon  an  in- 
creased food  production.  On  another 
page  of  this  issue,  the  exceptional  in- 
stance, that  of  the  national  consumption 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  is  discussed  by  Mrs. 
Tilton. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, retail  prices  of  food  jumped  39  per 
cent  in  1916,  as  compared  with  1907, 
and  16  per  cent  in  terms  of  real  wages; 
that  is,  if  the  increase  in  wages  is  set  off 
against  that  of  retail  prices.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  in  making  a  voluntary 
increase  in  the  wages  of  its  refinery  em- 
ployes of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  last 
week,  amounting  to  about  one  and  a  half 
million  dollars  a  year — the  fourth  in- 
crease made  by  the  company  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half — realized  that  a 
greater  rather  than  a  lesser  consumption 
of  food  by  the  workers  of  the  nation  is 
the  need  of  the  hour,  if  their  efficiency 
is  to  be  preserved. 

WHAT  THE  CHURCH  OFFERS 
THE  NATION 

A  FOUR-FOLD  program  of  emer- 
gency war  work  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and 
Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  in 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
the  executive'  secretary. 

This  emergency  program  includes  the 
enrollment  of  Red  Cross '  members,  the 
preparation  of  hospital  supplies,  the  re- 
lief of  children  suffering  in  Belgium,  Ar- 
menia and  Poland,  and  the  relief  of  fam- 
ilies of  enlisted  men.  The  program  is 
to   be   carried   out   in   cooperation   with 
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the  Red  Cross  and  of  all  other  social  and 
civic  agencies  concerned  in  war-time  so- 
cial service. 

What  Has  the  Church  to  Offer  the 
Nation?  is  the  title  of  a  statement  of 
principles  with  which  Dr.  Tippy  pref- 
aces a  leaflet  on  The  Church's  Response 
to  the  Nation,  which  may  be  had  of  the 
council  at  105  East  22  street,  New  York 
city.    Dr.  Tippy  writes : 

"As  the  United  States  enters  the  great 
war,  the  forces  of  the  nation  are  mobiliz- 
ing for  the  conflict.  What  is  the  place 
of  the  church  in  this  hour  of  crisis  and 
danger  ? 

"It  is  to  spiritualize  the  nation;  to 
keep  the  war  a  conflict  for  righteous- 
ness, liberty  and  democracy ;  to  hearten 
and  encourage  the  men  who  go  to  the 
front,  and  their  loved  ones  at  home;  to 
build  a  greater  fellowship  of  reconcilia- 
tion, consisting  of  millions  who,  while 
fighting,  will  love  their  enemies ;  to  wage 
this  war  with  the  determination  to  make 
an  end  of  war;  to  so  hate  war  as  to  be 
restrained  in  its  glorification,  noble  as 
is  this  conflict,  lest  the  hold  of  war  upon 
the  imagination  of  our  youth  be  strength- 
ened ;  to  give  itself  unstintedly  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  suffering  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  the  war  has  brought  and  will  yet 
bring  upon  the  world." 

THE  LITERACY   TEST  A  BAR 
TO  TYPHUS 

THE  40,000  Mexicans  living  in  El 
Paso,  Texas — a  number  constantly 
on  the  increase — have  brought  about  con- 
ditions of  living  and  health  which  have 
long  been  recognized  as  a  menace  to  the 
entire  city.  That  some  drastic  meas- 
ure of  prevention  must  be  taken  was 
realized  when  the  city  health  physician, 
Dr.  W.  C.  Kluttz,  contracted  typhus 
while  actively  engaged  in  keeping  the 
disease  from  spreading,  and  died. 

A  conference  was  held  of  city  and 
county  officials  and  officers  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  and  as  a 
result  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  W.  Tappen, 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  was  loaned 
to  the  city  of  El  Paso.  He  has  been 
made  public  health  officer  and  given  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  T.  C.  Galloway,  who 
made  an  investigation  of  living  condi- 
tions among  the  El  Paso  Mexicans. 

The  recommendation  that  every  Mex- 
ican crossing  the  international  bridge 
should  take  a  hot  bath  and  be  thoroughly 
"de-loused,"  has  been  carried  out  for  the 
past  three  months.  But  this  did  not 
prove  as  effective  as  had  been  hoped.  Dr. 
Tappan  found  that  some  diseases,  par- 
ticularly typhus,  had  found  a  lodging 
place  in  the  hovels  of  the  Mexicans  on 
this  side  of  the  river,  so  a  new  housing 
code  was  prepared  which  will  materially 
improve  conditions  among  the  Mexicans 
and  indeed  in  all  lodging  houses  in  El 
Paso. 

The  code  provides  particularly  for 
more  windows,  more  space  to  each  fam- 
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ily,  better  toilets,  more  adequate  water 
supply  and  particularly  for  public  baths 
and  public  laundries.  The  last  provi- 
sion is  made  especially  to  guard  against 
typhus,  because  the  Mexicans  wash  their 
clothing  in  cold  or  warm  water  and  it 
takes  hot  water  to  kill  the  typhus  louse. 

The  typhus  situation  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  El  Paso.  The  presence  of 
Mexican  laborers  in  lumber  camps  makes 
the  spread  of  infection  a  serious  possi- 
bility in  California  and  Arizona,  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  Texas.  For  the  in- 
ternational bridge  is  by  no  means  the 
only  means  of  entry  for  Mexican  ref- 
ugees. At  many  points  along  its  2,000 
miles  the  Rio  Grande  is  so  shallow  as  to 
allow  easy  passage.  The  difficulty  of  a 
2,000-mile  patrol  is  obvious. 

The  sudden  increase  of  typhus  infec- 


tion is  due  to  the  disturbed  condition  of 
Mexico  itself.  For  years  typhus  has 
been  known  to  exist  in  the  central  pla- 
teau region,  but  rarely  spread  from  that 
focus.  During  the  past  few  years  the 
migration  of  soldiers  and  their  families 
and  of  refugees,  with  consequent  misery 
and  poverty  and  lack  of  sanitary  meas- 
ures, have  resulted  in  the  spread  of  ty- 
phus to  all  parts  of  Mexico.  By  the  ef- 
forts of  immigration  and  public  health 
services  and  the  Texas  State  Board  of 
Health,  it  has,  thus  far,  been  restricted 
to  Mexicans  of  the  extremely  poor  class, 
and  to  a  few  cases  of  physicians  and 
nurses  who  have  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  patients. 

Details  of  the  disinfection  process  were 
given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  public 
health  reports  by  Surgeon  C.  C.  Pierce, 
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of  the  Public  Health  Service,  who  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Mexican  border 
quarantine  last  summer. 

The  requirement  of  certificates  of  dis- 
infection for  all  laborers  who  left  a  bor- 
der town,  and  a  similar  certificate  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  their  baggage, 
will,  it  is  believed,  control  the  spread 
of  typhus  to  the  United  States.  Sur- 
geon Pierce  remarks  that  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  quarantine  restriction  some 
improvement  has  been  observed  in  the 
appearance  of  passengers  from  neighbor- 
ing Mexican  towns  as  regards  cleanliness 
of  both  person  and  clothing. 

Also,  the  new  immigration  law  will 
help,  as  it  is  expected  to  decrease  the  ad- 
mission of  Mexican  immigrants  through 
the  regular  channels  along  the  border  by 
90  per  cent.  Very  few  will  be  able  to 
pay  the  head  tax  of  eight  dollars,  and 
only  a  small  percentage  will  be  able  to 
read  and  write.  The  new  immigration 
law,  too,  will  be  more  effective  than  the 
housing  code  in  preventing  overcrowd- 
ing. 

TOLEDO  VS.  PENNSYLVANIA 
PRACTICE 

THE  trustees  of  Toledo  University, 
the  municipal  university  of  Toledo, 
O.,  voted  last  week  not  to  accept  the  res- 
ignation of  Scott  Nearing,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  profes- 
sor of  social  science.  Professor  Nearing 
has  been  sharply  criticized  during  the 
past  few  months  for  his  utterances  on 
peace,  several  newspapers  having  insisted 
that  the  university  was  hampering  its  de- 
velopment by  keeping  him.  He  offered 
his  resignation  with  the  request  that  it 
take  effect  whenever  the  directors 
thought  his  continuance  on  the  faculty 
became  harmful  to  the  university. 

Professor  Nearing,  whose  dismissal 
from  the  faculty  of  the  Wharton  School, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1915, 
precipitated  a  nation-wide  discussion  of 
"academic  freedom,"  wrote  a  letter  of 
explanation  of  his  attitude  to  the  Toledo 
newspapers,  in  which  he  said:  "Millions 
of  people,  the  world  over,  are  today  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  German  militarism. 
There  are  two  methods  of  securing  this 
result.  The  first  way  is  to  militarize 
all  of  the  great  nations.  I  am  opposed 
to  this  plan  because  I  believe  that  the 
dearest  liberties  of  democracy  must  be 
sacrificed  in  the  process. 

"There  is  another  method  of  over- 
coming German  militarism — to  promul- 
gate a  higher  ideal  than  the  ideal  of 
militarism.  .   .   . 

"The  only  possible  way  to  save  the 
present-day  world  from  militarism  is  to 
cut  to  the  root  of  the  problem  and  estab- 
lish an  industrial  democracy,  which,  in 
its  turn,  may  prove  a  beacon  light  to 
mankind.  If  we  adopt  militarism,  we 
lower  ourselves  to  the  level  of  German 
militarism.  If  we  adopt  industrial  de- 
mocracy, we  have  an  opportunity  to  raise 


them   to  our   new  plane  of  justice   and 
liberty.  .   .   . 

"I  revere  the  government  that  repre- 
sents democracy.  I  honor  the  flag  that 
stands  for  liberty  and  justice.  .  .  . 
Militarism  is  the  madness  of  the  past — 
dragging  us  down  and  destroying  us. 
The  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  good  will 
among  men  is  the  voice  of  the  future, 
calling  us  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  than 
humanity  has  ever  known.  To  that  fu- 
ture I  have  dedicated  my  life,  and  so  I 
purpose  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter." 

FEDERAL  QUARANTINE  ON 
ALL  OUR  BORDERS 

IT  IS  reported  that  the  quarantine  sta- 
tion at  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred immediately  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  administration  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  As  the  federal  health 
service  has  been  in  charge  for  some  time 
at  the  port  of  New  York,  pending  the 
final  negotiations  between  Albany  and 
Washington  for  the  purchase  of  this  sta- 
tion, the  transfer  at  Baltimore  means 
that  administration  of  quarantine  at  all 
ports  of  the  United  States  is  at  last  on 
a  basis  of  uniformity  and  specialized 
preparation.  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  and  Philadelphia  still  main- 
tain stations  of  their  own,  but  federal 
quarantine  officers  are  on  duty  as  well. 

It  has  been  frankly  suggested  that  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  and  other  local  ad- 
ministrations might,  to  advantage,  ex- 
pend the  money  devoted  to  quarantine 
for  other  phases  of  health  work  less  ade- 
quately provided  for.  The  possibility 
is  by  no  means  remote  that  troops,  which 
have  been  in  the  melee  abroad,  will  re- 
turn to  this  country  and  will  need  the 
inspection  of  officers  experienced  in  de- 
tecting exotic  as  well  as  common  infec- 
tions. The  action  necessary  to  insure 
such  a  quarantine  guard  will  doubtless 
be  quickened  by  this  very  practical  neces- 
sity of  protection  against  "evils  that  we 
know  not  of." 

The  value  of  federal  quarantine  was 
discussed  in  the  Survey  of  January  8 
and  22,  March  4  and  25,  1916. 

INSURANCE    FOR    AMERICAN 
SAILORS 

THAT  100,000  merchant  seamen  of 
all  nations  have  been  killed  since  the 
war  began  is  a  statement  appearing  in  a 
statement  given  out  by  Dante  Barton,  of 
the  Committee  on  Industrial  Relations. 
Mr.  Barton  points  out  that  the  number 
of  American  seamen  who  have  lost  their 
lives  has  thus  far  been  small,  but  that 
now  the  risk  is  tremendously  augmented. 
In  view  of  the  immense  importance  of 
American  shipping,  Mr.  Barton  views 
the  service  of  sailors  on  merchant  ships 
as  an  exhibition  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
patriotism,  and  he  suggests  that  the  gov- 
ernment ought  to  recognize  the  loyalty 
of  these  men  by  providing  them  a  rea- 


sonable insurance  against  the  great  risks 
they  run. 

"Is  it  not  clear,"  asks  Mr.  Barton, 
"that  these  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships  (in  this  time  of  vastly  added 
peril)  should  have  insurance?  Yet  now 
they  have  none,  and  for  the  reason  which 
President  Franklin,  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Corporation  has 
given — that  the  risk  is  now  so  great  that 
no  insurance  company  will  carry  it. 
What  irony,  that  all  the  financial  burden 
of  that  hazardous  and  essential  employ- 
ment should  fall  on  the  poorly  paid  men 
who  also  give  their  lives!  The  vessels, 
which  sometimes  make  several  hundred 
per  cent  profits  on  their  runs,  are  insured, 
but  the  seamen  cannot  be. 

"Surely,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment— in  loyalty  to  the  seamen  who  are 
so  valiant  and  loyal  to  it — should  see  to  it 
that  some  way  should  be  devised  at  once 
by  which  every  seaman  sailing  from  an 
American  port  shall  carry,  without  cost 
to  him,  at  least  $5,000  insurance,  to  be 
paid  his  relatives  in  case  of  his  death,  or 
to  him  in  case  of  total  or  great  disabil- 
ity. This  demand,  that  has  been  voiced 
by  the  seamen's  unions,  should  be  con- 
sidered a  necessary  incident  to"  any  just 
program  of  preparedness." 

JOHN  LAWSON  A  FREE  MAN 
AGAIN 

THREE  years  ago  this  week  occurred 
the  Ludlow  battle  in  Colorado,  fol- 
lowed by  civil  war  and  wholesale  indict- 
ments of  strikers.  Few  of  the  indicted 
men  have  been  tried.  By  scores  and 
hundreds,  at  different  times,  they  have 
been  dismissed.  But  always  there  re- 
mained the  case  against  John  Lawson, 
the  strike  leader,  who  just  two  years  ago 
was  convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced 
to  the  penitentiary  for  life.  Last  week 
the  Survey  reported  the  agreement 
signed  between  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers and  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Com- 
pany, formerly  its  most  bitter  enemy  in 
Colorado.  Now  comes  word  that  the 
attorney-general  has  asked  the  Supreme 
Court  to  dismiss  the  case  against  Lawson. 
John  Nimmo,  for  whose  death  Law- 
son  was  sentenced,  was  a  deputy  sheriff, 
killed  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  pitched 
battles  between  strikers  and  deputies  in 
the  fall  of  1913.  It  was  not  contended 
at  the  trial  that  Lawson  had  fired  the 
fatal  bullet,  or  that  he  was  even  on  the 
scene  of  action.  It  was  impossible  to 
discover  who  had  actually  done  the 
shooting.  It  was  alleged  by  the  defense 
that  the  man  might  have  been  killed  by 
one  of  his  fellow  deputies.  But  Law- 
son  was  a  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  miners'  union,  and  the  leader  of 
the  strike.  He  was  convicted,  therefore, 
"on  the  theory,"  as  was  explained  at  the 
time,  that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  strikers 
and,  therefore,  had,  by  inference,  ordered 
the  firing  of  the  shot  which  resulted  in 
the  death  of  the  deputy  sheriff. 
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The  judge  who  sentenced  Lawson  to 
the  penitentiary,  and  who  was  later 
barred  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state 
from  sitting  in  any  further  cases  con- 
nected with  the  coal  strike  because  he 
had  been  previously  employed,  in  a  minor 
capacity,  by  the  coal  companies,  denied 
the  appeal  of  Lawson's  attorneys  for  a 
new  trial.  An  appeal  was  then  taken  to 
the  State  Supreme  Court  on  the  basis 
of  new  evidence  that  was  said  to  have 
been  discovered,  and  also  on  the  affidavit 
of  a  juror,  who  had  voted  to  convict 
Lawson,  that  he  had  been  coerced  into 
so  voting  and  had  done  so  against  his 
will.  The  case  has  been  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  in  the  meantime  Lawson  has  been 
at  liberty  on  bail. 

WHERE    HEALTH    IS    CHEAP 
AND  COFFINS  DEAR 

A  LETTER  from  Dr.  W.  W.  Peter, 
of  Shanghai,  gives  a  glimpse  of  the 
China  public  health  campaign  through 
the  eyes  of  two  old  Chinese  women  who 
were  among  the  first  arrivals  at  the 
big  mat-tent  erected  to  hold  the  throngs 
who  came  to  hear  and  see.  Over  their 
heads  was  a  covering  of  coarse  matting 
on  bamboo  rafters  and  uprights,  enough 
to  keep  off  the  sun  but  not  the  rain. 

On  three  sides  of  the  tent  were  hung 
many  strange-looking  pictures  of  well 
people  and  sick,  clean  homes  and  dirty 
ones,  and  of  fleas,  flies,  hospitals,  dirty 
streets  and  green  grass.  The  two  old 
women  wondered  and  whispered. 

"Can  you  see  all  of  those  pictures  and 
things  hung  up  on  the  walls?  Let  us  go 
over  there  for  a  look,"  said  the  older 
woman.  "My  eyes  burn  and  itch  and  I 
have  to  keep  wiping  them." 

"My  eyes  are  better  now.  I  will  tell 
you  what  those  things  are,  for  if  we  leave 
our  seats  someone  else  will  come  and 
then  we  shall  have  to  stand.  My  feet 
would  hurt  unbearably  if  I  had  to  stand 
long." 

But  before  the  younger  woman  had 
really  started  in  her  description  of  the 
things  hanging  on  the  wall,  a  woman 
stepped  out  to  the  front  of  the  platform. 

"Why,  that  is  Mrs.  Li,  who  can  read 
characters  like  a  teacher,"  whispered  the 
older  one.  "What  is  she  doing  up 
there?  The  ticket  said  a  'foreign  coun- 
try man'  was  going  to  speak.  And  I 
never  heard  a  foreign — "  But  Mrs.  Li 
was  speaking. 

"Did  you  hear  what  she  said?  She 
spoke  right  out.  I  would  die  of  fright 
if  I  had  to  stand  up  there  like  that 
and  ..." 

Then  the  foreigner  stepped  up  to 
speak.  While  Mrs.  Li  had  opened  the 
meeting,  he  could  still  feel  the  expectancy 
with  which  the  women  had  come  to  that 
meeting.  It  was  an  event  in  their  lives. 
Never  before  had  they  had  such  an  ex- 
perience. Why  this  mat-shed  ?  Why  all 
this  advertising  of  the  meetings  and  spe- 


cial tickets  which  everyone  had  to  have 
to  get  in?  Who  paid  the  foreign  country 
man  to  come?  Did  he  have  a  new  kind 
of  medicine  to  sell?  What  was  under  all 
of  those  things  covered  up  with  cloth  ? 
What  was  it  all  about? 

They  would  continue  to  discuss  this 
whole  experience  for  many  days  after 
the  meetings  closed,  the  speaker  knew. 
He  told  many  facts  well  known — more 
or  less — to  white  folk,  which  seemed 
more  than  extraordinary  to  the  listen- 
ing Chinese,  about  what  not  to  feed  the 
baby,  and  what  flies  do  to  make  people 
=.ick. 

By  and  by  he  came  down  from  the 
platform  holding  a  wire  fly-catching 
box  in  which  over  3,000  flies  had  been 
caught  in  five  hours  on  the  platform. 
When,  with  the  box  buzzing  and  black 
with  flies,  he  passed  down  through  the 
audience,  the  old  lady  and  her  friend 
carefully  held  handkerchiefs  to  their 
noses  as  they  looked.  They  feared  to 
recognize    their   old-time    acquaintances. 

When  Mrs.  Li  asked  the  audience  to 
stay  and  look  at  the  pictures,  they  were 
more  than  willing.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
past  time  for  the  noon  meal,  but  that 
was  a  small  matter.  They  had  to  stay 
and  see  all  there  was  to  see.  It  was  all 
so  new  to  them.  They  simply  shook 
their  heads  and  passed  along,  speech- 
less. 

Not    a    familiar    thing    did    they    see 


till  they  found  themselves  standing  be- 
fore an  enlarged  picture  of  a  common 
housefly — the  kind  they  had  heard  about 
that  morning.  Now  they  were  on  solid 
footing.  The  picture  measured  two  by- 
three  feet. 

"Isn't  that  a  fly?"  asked  the  one  with 
the  poor  eyes. 

"Yes.  That  is  a  picture  of  a  llv— the 
dirty  kind  the  foreigner  spoke  to  us 
about  a  little  while  ai_ro." 

"And  as  big  as  that!"  exclaimed  the 
first  one.  "Is  that  the  kind  of  flics 
they  have  over  where  he  comes  from? 
Now  I  understand  why  he  said,  'Flies 
kill  people.'  Of  course  in  his  country 
they  must  have  many  meetings  and  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  to  prevent  flies. 
Maybe  he  came  over  to  China  to  get 
away  from  such  flies.  We  only  have  the 
little  ones  and  they're  harmless.  Just 
think  what  it  would  be  like  if  we  also 
had  flies  as  big  as  that!  It  would  be 
most  dangerous,  and  we  would  have  to 
be  very  careful  indeed." 

Not  that  these  two  old  women  and 
every  other  one  in  the  audience  will  go 
home  and  straightway  make  her  home 
clean  and  sanitary.  But  all  will  talk 
about  the  meetings  and  the  pictures,  and 
the  facts  will  slowly  spread. 

"The  ferment  of  education,"  says  Dr. 
Peter  in  closing,  "in  matters  of  health, 
will  finally  breed  a  holy  discontent  that 
is  also  wholesome." 
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The  British  Council 
for  the  Study  of  Inter- 
national Relations  was 
organized  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  with  Viscount 
Bryce  for  president. 
In  spite  of  the  warn- 
ing of  such  men  as  J. 
A.  Hobson,  Ponsonby, 
and  other  liberals,  the 
people  of  England,  for 
at  least  a  decade,  had 
allowed  questions  of 
domestic  reorganiza- 
tion, industrial  and  economic  reform,  to  ab- 
sorb all  political  interest.  They  could  not 
be  induced  to  take  a  more  than  casual  con- 
cern in  the  country's  foreign  problems  and 
relationships. 

Especially    is    this    true    of    the    working 
classes  whose  historical  reading  had  become 


almost  entireh  confined  to  English  econom- 
ics, and  whose  interest  in  current  affair--, 
except  for  tariff  questions,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  insular.  The  new  council,  therefore, 
while  it  has  been  able  to  make  use  of  exist- 
ing machinery  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
especially  the  splendid  study  groups  of  the 
workers'  educational  association,  had  to  build 
practically  from  the  foundation. 

Since  there  were  not  enough  teachers  suf- 
ficiently grounded  in  this  new  vital  Mibject- 
inatter,  the  first  effort  had  to  be  that  of 
creating  an  educational  literature  which 
could  be  rapidly  assimilated,  was  authorita- 
tive and,  as  far  as  possible,  covered  the 
whole  field.  The  five  volumes  named  above, 
though  coming  from  different  publishers,  are 
part  of  this  undertaking.  The  council  it- 
self has  contributed  a  large  number  of  pam- 
phlets, grouped  in  three  series:  Aids  to  study 
— dealing  more  especially  with  problems  of 
(1    foreign    policy;    countries — brief   de- 
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scriptions  of  constitutions  and  main  political 
concerns  of  different  nations;  and  foreign — 
translations  of  important  foreign  essays  on 
European  issues  raised  by  or  during  the  war. 
The  difficulty  of  producing  a  textbook  for 
general  study  which  would  present  the 
unanimous  views  of  its  members,  the  council 
apparently  did  not  overcome.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  the  joint  volume  named 
first  on  the  list  above,  containing  essays  by 
five  authors,  for  which  they  individually 
alone  are  responsible. 

PROFESSOR  GRANT,  of  the  University  of 
Leeds,  starts  off  with  a  scholarly  history 
of  war  and  peace  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. F.  F.  Urquhart  analyzes  the  causes  of 
modern  wars  and  traces  them  chiefly  to  the 
prevalence  of  a  purely  static  conception  of 
the  parts  played  by  different  nations  in  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  the  resulting 
lack  of  a  foreign  policy  designed  to  allow 
freedom  of  movement  and  of  growth. 

He  points  out,  on  the  hand  of  many  his- 
torical examples,  that  secret  diplomacy  must 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  moral  relationship  of 
one  nation  to  another  and,  as  a  measure  of 
greatest  immediate  practical  importance,  ad- 
vocates the  creation  of  a  well-informed  pub- 
lic opinion  upon  which  a  more  democratic 
tradition  of  statesmanship  may  gradually  de- 
velop, inspired  by  the  same  enthusiasm  for 
righteousness  which  has  reshaped  the  in- 
ternal policy  of  modern  states. 

Mr.  Hughes  summarizes  recent  discussion 
on  the  nature  and  scope  of  international  law 
and,  without  understating  the  many  prac- 
tical difficulties  to  be  met  in  disentangling  a 
system  of  international  order  from  the  tra- 
dition in  foreign  policy  that  "might  is  right," 
gives  a  hopeful  forecast.  Disillusionment 
with  warfare  itself  will  bring  a  readier  de- 
sire among  the  nations  to  convert  "the  un- 
conscious formation  of  customary  rules"  into 
"conscious  formulation  of  law  following 
upon  debates  in  conference." 

Arthur  Greenwood,  secretary  of  the  coun- 
cil, contributes  two  essays  which  are  gems  of 
clear  exposition,  one  on  international  econ- 
omic relations,  the  other  on  international  re- 
lations and  the  growth  of  freedom.  While 
it  would  be  difficult  to  single  out  from  so 
concentrated  a  treatment  of  mighty  subjects 
points  of  particular  interest,  it  is  worth 
mentioning  that  none  of  the  contributors  to 
this  series  advances  panaceas  as  sure  solvents 
of  all  present  or  coming  troubles.  They  are 
not  even  pacifists  of  clear  water.  Green- 
wood, while  a  convinced  free  trader,  does 
not  look  upon  the  establishment  of  interna- 
tional free  trade,  or  even  the  throwing  open 
of  the  British  colonies  to  unrestricted  foreign 
trade,   as  practicable  in  the  near  future. 

The  two  problems  which,  it  seems  to  him, 
must  be  tackled  simultaneously,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  economic  rivalry  as  a  danger  to 
world  peace,  are  the  development  of  the 
world's  resources  without  encroachment  by 
any  one  nation  upon  the  interests  of  another, 
and  the  control  of  cosmopolitan  economic 
forces,  such  as  high  finance  and  trading 
combinations.  Both  require  the  establish- 
ment of  international  administrative  authori- 
ties, acting  under  an  international  govern- 
ment— even  though  a  government  only  for 
limited  purposes — which  is  responsible  in  its 
turn  to  the  democracies  of  its  constituent 
states. 

The  strongest  and  most  original  member 
of  this  cinquefoil  of  interpreters  is  P.  H. 
Kerr,  editor  of  the  Round  Table,  who  offers 
a  most  suggestive  and  illuminating  contribu- 
tion on  the  political  relations  between  ad- 
vanced and  backward  peoples.  In  these  he 
sees  the  probable  "crux  of  all  the  great  in- 
ternational controversies  of  the  future."  His 
main  thesis  is  that  the  enthusiastic  support 
for  all  revolutionary  movements  among  back- 
ward peoples  living  under  the  rule  of  more 
advanced  nations  does  not  in  itself  form  a 
considered    policy    which    is    likely    to    lead 


either  to  world  peace  or  to  world  progress. 
"To  stand  aside  and  do  nothing,  under  the 
plea  that  every  people  must  be  left  to  man- 
age its  own  affairs,  and  that  intervention  is 
wicked,  is  to  repeat  the  tragic  mistakes  of 
the  Manchester  school  in  the  economic  world 
which  protested  against  any  interference  by 
the  state  to  protect  workmen,  women  and 
children  from  the  oppression  and  rapacity  of 
employers,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  un- 
warranted interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  and  the  freedom  of  trade  and 
competition." 

To  leave  a  backward  people  alone  is  to 
invite  all  manner  of  adventurers,  both  from 
within  and  from  without,  to  make  a  bid  for 
power  and  to  use  unscrupulous  methods  of 
exploitation  when  they  have  acquired  it. 

He  admits  that  the  government  of  one 
people  by  another  may  be  undertaken  for 
domination  alone.  But  "where  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient difference  between  the  levels  of  civili- 
zation of  two  peoples,  the  more  civilized 
power  will  be  driven  in  the  interests  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity  to  step  in  and  regulate,  at 
any  rate  for  a  time,  the  effects  of  contact 
between  the  two."  On  this  ground,  he  justi- 
fies British  rule  in  India  and  elsewhere, 
pointing  out  that  the  most  democratic  coun- 
try in  the  world,  the  United  States,  though 
lacking  any  aggressive  purpose,  also  has 
been  forced  time  and  again  to  intervene  and 
to  remain  in  more  or  less  permanent  occu- 
pation. 

Joint  intervention  of  nations  as  a  preven- 
tive of  national  oppression  in  nearly  every 
case  has  proved  disastrous.  While  it  may 
end  for  the  time  the  suffering  and  mutual 
strife  among  a  backward  people,  it  does  not 
offer  opportunities  for  shaping  healthy  rela- 
tions between  the  advanced  and  the  back- 
ward after  the  former  have  taken  over  the 
task  of  government. 

How  not  only  to  introduce  the  elements  of 
law  and  order,  but  to  advance  modern  ideas 
without  simply  imposing  foreign  standards  is 
the  chief  difficulty  which  the  governing  na- 
tion has  to  face.  It  is  not  easy  of  solution, 
and  the  author  does  not  assert  that  Great 
Britain  anywhere  has  solved  it  with  complete 
success.  But  by  her  long  experience  as  a 
colonizing  power  she  has  learned  that 
democracy  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  Mere- 
ly to  give  a  constitution  to  a  people  in  ac- 
cordance with  modern  ideas  and  then  to 
leave  the  machinery  of  democracy  to  take 
care  of  itself  is  futile. 

Racial  mixture  as  a  means  of  uplift  he 
considers  even  worse,  though  in  the  light  of 
history  it  would  seem  that  at  times  and  in 
places  civilization  has  advanced  pretty  stead- 
ily through  just  this  happening,  and  many 
of  the  most  highly  civilized  peoples  of  today 
have  resulted  from  intermarriage  between 
races  in  different  stages  of  cultural  develop- 
ment. Taking  this  view,  however,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  author  advocates 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  segregation 
compatible  with  freedom  of  growth  under  in- 
stitutions suitable  to  the  resnective  needs  of 
all  as  the  nrincipal  remedy  for  the  troubles 
arising  from  migration  of  races  in  different 
stages  of  development. 

THE  Atlas  of  International  Relationships 
is  probably  the  best  that  could  be  pro- 
duced at  a  popular  price,  but  it  shares  with 
other  shaded  line  maps  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  the  disadvantage  of  being  dis- 
agreeable to  the  eyes  and  sometimes  confus- 
ing. The  writer  remembers  seeing  some  years 
ago  at  the  Scala  Theater  in  London  a  "mov- 
ing" map  of  the  Balkans,  giving  a  minute  or 
so  to  each  century.  That  is  about  the  only 
way  in  which  the  changing  and  shifting  for- 
tunes of  the  different  races  and  nations  can 
adequately  be  visualized.  The  introductory 
notes  to  this  atlas,  by  Henry  Clay  and  Ar- 
thur Greenwood,  arranged  chronologically 
under  territorial  head  divisions,  are  concise, 
accurate,   and   useful    for   rapid    reference. 


Professor  Muir,  of  the  University  of  Man- 
chester, has  undertaken  the  most  difficult  part 
of  this  literary  enterprise,  attempting  within 
a  brief  space  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
western  as  distinct  from  eastern  civilization, 
to  explain  and  follow  in  its  development  the 
European  conception  of  nationality,  to  show 
the_  slender  bridge  by  which  the  old  cosmo- 
politanism of  the  pre-nationalistic  era  is 
linked  to  the  internationalism  of  our  own 
time,  and  to  point  to  the  dangers  which 
threaten  the  future  of  international  world 
government. 

So  ambitious  an  enterprise  is  almost  bound 
to  fail,  especially  if  it  be  taken  into  account 
that  the  volume  is  intended  for  popular  read- 
ing, not  for  historians  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  find  their  way  through  a  jungle  of 
historical  allusions  by  the  aid  of  current  ab- 
breviations. Thus  Macchiavelli,  in  their 
minds,  stands  for  certain  well-defined  ideas 
of  state  policy,  whereas  to  the  general  reader 
who  knows  only  a  caricature  of  this  man,  the 
connection  of  his  policy  with  the  ideas  of 
Treitschke  or  Nietzsche  (with  which  he  is 
no  better  acquainted)  must  appear  sheer  non- 
sense. Owing  to  this  brevity,  the  statements 
of  the  author  on  the  political  meaning  of  the 
Renaissance  and  of  the  Reformation  are  also 
almost  certain  to  mislead  persons  unequipped 
with  previous  intimate  knowledge  of  these 
great  movements. 

In  reading  this  book,  we  were  reminded 
again  and  again  that  historical  truth  lies  in 
a  balanced  emphasis  almost  as  much  as  in 
mere  correctness  of  statement.  That  empha- 
sis, in  part,  is  given  by  the  relative  length 
at  which  different  subjects  are  treated  and 
in  part  by  changes  in  diction.  Professor 
Muir's  essay  does  not  suffer  from  lack  of 
balance,  but  it  is  distinctly  marred  by  an 
overstatement  of  certain  tendencies  and  an 
understatement  of  others  which  at  times  give 
his  interpretations,  seen  at  a  distance,  the 
color  of  extreme  partisanship. 

For  instance,  if  a  prince  is  placed  upon 
a  Balkan  throne  by  one  of  the  Teutonic 
powers,  he  at  onces  becomes  a  "princeling." 
The  Young  Turk  leaders,  we  are  informed, 
were  "corrupt"  and  their  "high-sounding 
constitutional  program  was  only  a  veneer 
for  the  old  tyranny."  "The  principle  of  na- 
tionality, towards  which  western  civilization 
had  been  unconsciously  working  during  many 
centuries  ...  at  last,  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  obtained  a  clear  definition  and  a 
general  acceptance,  everywhere  save  in  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Turkey."  He  speaks  of 
the  "hard  Austrian  dominion"  in  Bohemia 
and  fails  with  a  single  word  to  allude  to 
the  infinitely  harsher  British  dominion  in 
Ireland  and  Russian  dominion  in  Finland. 

THE  partisanship  of  Professor  Muir,  quite 
understandable  and  forgivable,  of  course, 
is  important  for  two  reasons:  First,  it  may 
serve  to  answer  the  invective  of  French  and 
English  writers  against  recent  German  pro- 
fessorial publicity  and  persuade  belligerents 
to  be  a  little  more  charitable  and  recognize 
that  nowhere  can  history  be  written,  much 
less  broad  movements  be  interpreted,  while 
the  battle  is  on ;  second,  it  is  exactly  due  to 
such  prejudiced  generalization  as  is  con- 
tained in  this  volume  that  among  ordinary 
educated  persons  history  has  come  into  such 
unfortunate  disrepute  as  a  branch  of  science 
— with  the  result  that  in  August,  1914,  there 
was  not  in  England,  and  there  is  not  in  the 
United  States  now,  any  general  appreciation 
for  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  political 
conflict  which  brought  about  the  great  war. 

This  is  the  more  regrettable  because  Pro- 
fessor Muir,  in  the  same  short  volume,  gives 
some  definitions  and  leading  lines  of  thought 
which  are  of  surpassing  interest  and  light 
up  whole  centuries  of  happenings  with  un- 
derstanding, as,  for  instance,  when  he  ab- 
stracts the  four  main  features  of  modern 
western  civilization:  nationality  as  the  basis 
for  the  organization  of  a  state;  struggle  for 
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unity  consistent  with  independence;  growth 
of  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  thought;  and 
the  conquest  of  the  globe.  Nationalism  is 
well  set  in  juxtaposition  to  racialism  which 
"rests  upon  an  utterly  unscientific  basis" 
(though  we  do  not  see  why  Grimm  and  his 
school  should  be  singled  out  as  responsible 
for  this  "pestilent  doctrine";  we  find  it  just 
as  strong,  for  instance,  among  Jewish  Zion- 
ists, pan-Slavs,  and  others  who  have  never 
heard  of  Grimm)  ;  and  the  difference  of  the 
cosmopolitanism  of  the  Catholic  church  and 
the  new  internationalism  is  made  very  clear. 

HARTLEY  WITHERS  has  long  been 
known  as  a  writer  on  finance  of  un- 
usual breadth  of  view  and  economic  under- 
standing. To  him  was  given  the  task  of 
presenting  the  part  played  by  finance  in  in- 
ternational relationships.  He  starts  out  with 
an  elementary  explanation  of  the  function  of 
capital,  for  the  purpose,  primarily,  of  an- 
swering certain  socialists  who  either  under- 
value its  importance  or  consider  it  altogether 
of  evil.  In  this  connection,  he  allows  himself 
to  fall  into  an  overstatement  of  the  advan- 
tages of  saving  to  the  commonwealth  and, 
misunderstanding  the  main  drift  of  their  con- 
tention, indulges  in  attacks  on  such  writers 
as  Philip  Snowden  and  Scott  Nearing  which 
are   not  altogether   fair. 

He  does  not  answer  the  principal  question 
raised  by  these  socialist  propagandists,  why 
the  reward  of  abstinence  from  immediate  en- 
joyment which  results  in  the  accumulation 
of  private  capital  should  be  perennial  when 
every  other  form  of  reward  for  effort  is 
limited  in  duration.  He  admits,  however, 
that  there  may  be  theoretically  valid  objec- 
tions to  a  system  of  inheritance  which  enables 
a  large  class  of  the  population  to  live  and 
thrive  entirely  on  unearned  wealth. 

The  main  point  made  in  the  first  part  of 
this  book  is  that  financial  exchanges  between 
nations  must  always  be  based  on  actual  ex- 
changes of  goods  or  services,  "that  all  this 
paper  wealth  onlv  acquires  value  by  being 
ultimately  based  on  some  thing  that  is  grown 
or  made  and  wanted  to  keep  people  alive 
or  comfortable."  Incidentally,  he  mentions 
the  curious  results  of  the  British  social  and 
fiscal  legislation  in  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  war.  "Fear  of  socialistic  legis- 
lation at  home  had  the  humorous  result  of 
making  British  investors  fear  to  touch  con- 
sols, but  rush  eagerly  to  buy  the  securities 
of  colonial  governments  which  had  gone 
much  further  in  the  direction  of  Socialism 
than  we  had."  But  the  eagerness  of  English 
and  French  investors  to  place  money  abroad 
was  showing  signs,  early  in  1914,  of  abating 
considerably.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  even  without  the  additional  stimulus  of 
patriotic  duty,  a  strong  reaction  in  favor  of 
home  investment  was  coming  about. 

Then  the  war,  of  course,  changed  the 
parts  played  by  old  and  new  countries,  sev- 
eral of  the  latter  having  become  enabled 
by  war  profits  to  buy  back  their  own  secu- 
rities and,  in  addition,  to  make  large  loans 
to  their  former  creditors.  As  regards  the 
trend  of  events  after  the  war,  the  author 
is  full  of  optimism.  He  believes  that  Eng- 
land can  very  quickly  regain  her  former 
position  by  applying  the  lessons  taught  her 
by  the  war  "about  the  number  of  people  able 
to  work,  whose  capacity  was  hitherto  left 
fallow  that  thio  country  contained,  and  also 
about  the  ease  with  which  we  can  dispense, 
when  a  great  crisis  makes  us  sensible,  with 
many  of  the  absurdities  and  futilities  on 
which  much  of  our  money,  and  productive 
capacity,  used  to  be  wasted." 

Reviewing  the  history  of  great  foreign 
loans,  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  they  did  not  have 
the  nefarious  influence  on  politics  which  is 
often  assumed  but,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
have  been  quite  unable  to  exert  any  appre- 
ciable pressure  on  the  foreign  offices  con- 
cerned.    As  a  general  theory,  the  contention 


that  international  financial  entanglements 
lead  to  war  is  contradicted  by  history  on 
almost  every  point.  There  is  probably  no 
factor  in  national  life  making  more  continu- 
ously for  peace  and  international  good  will. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  a  power 
which  can  be  exerted  to  enforce  justice  to 
the  creditor  does,  at  times,  render  foreign 
loans  dangerous  by  encouraging  high-handed 
repudiations  or  evasions.  For  this  reason, 
Withers  advocated  that  lenders  to  foreign 
governments  should  insist  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  purposes  to  which  the  loan  is  to  be 
put,  such  as  would  be  superfluous  in  the 
dealings  between  lender  and  borower  when 
both  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same 
state  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  enforce 
just  claims. 

The  fact  that  rewards  in  finance  are 
greatest  when  the  transactions  are  most 
unscrupulous,  Withers  does  not  dispute;  but 
he  points  out  that  this  is  equally  true  of 
home  trade,  industry,  and  professional  serv- 
ices. The  remedy  which  he  proposes  is  that 
the  ordinary  citizen  should  be  more  careful 
in  his  demands  upon  industry,  commerce, 
and  services  and  less  greedy  in  his  invest- 
ments. 

Somehow,  this  does  not  seem  altogether 
sufficient;  one  feels  inclined,  rather,  to  look 
to  some  supernational  control  for  a  preven- 
tion of  the  worst  abuses  in  international 
finance  in  the  same  way  as  civilized  coun- 
tries have  more  and  more  equipped  them- 
selves with  machinery  for  the  control  of 
domestic  trade  and  prevention  of  the  worst 
abuses  in  domestic  finance.  Actual  restraints 
on  the  export  of  capital,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  author  rightly  contends,  would  not  only 
offer  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  en- 
forcement but  would  be  hostile  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state  itself  which  ordered  them, 
since  elasticity  in  the  machinery  of  foreign 
trading  is  one  of  the  best  guardians  of  pros- 
perity. 

The  author  is  optimistic  also  in  his  view 
on  the  economic  damage  inflicted  by  war. 
For  the  greater  part,  the  things  and  services 
needed  for  the  conduct  of  war  have  to  be 
produced  as  war  goes  on;  the  destruction 
of  accumulated  capital  is  comparatively  a 
small  item.  Consequently,  the  great  in- 
crease in  productive  power  through  the  les- 
sons of  the  war  may  be  set  against  such 
losses.  What  is  really  happening  in  Europe 
today  is  a  general  retardation  of  progress 
in  the  enrichment  of  human  life,  rather  than 
an  actual  lowering  of  the  stage  already 
reached.  He  sees  an  incidental  advantage  in 
the  enforced  self-reliance  of  young  and 
under-developed  countries  which  results  from 
the  inability  of  their  former  creditors  to  keep 
them  supplied,  but  does  not  seem  sufficiently 
to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  retardation 
in  the  industrial  progress  of  the  world  which 
this  entails. 

G  LOWES  DICKINSON  has  contributed 
.  to  this  series  a  readable  and  fair  expla- 
nation of  the  causes  of  the  present  war,  both 
cumulative  and  immediate.  This  does  not 
prevent  him,  however,  from  allowing  to  pass 
some  pretty  harsh  comment  on  his  country's 
foes  which  is  only  slightlv  mitigated  by  a 
later  statement  that  it  was  intended  to  rep- 
resent "the  impression  made  on  an  unsym- 
pathetic mind." 

It  is  not  true,  for  instance,  that  Rral- 
Politik  and  Machiavellianism  are  svnonyms 
or  that  Austria  "continues  its  political  exist- 
ence by  force  and  fraud,  by  the  connivance 
and  the  self-interest  of  other  states,  rather 
than  by  anv  inherent  principle  of  vitality." 
Nor  can  the  critical  reviewer  let  pass  such 
easy  generalizations  as  this:  "The  Germans 
are  romantic,  as  the  French  are  impulsive, 
the  English  sentimental,  and  the  Russians 
religious. "  If,  for  instance,  you  arrange 
these  adjectives  in  the  order  two,  one,  four, 
three,  the  statement  still  remains  an  approxi- 
mation to  truth. 


One  fact  which  iliis  book   brings  out   with 
great  clearness  is  the  close  relation   between 
fear  and  militarism.     Whether  it  be  the  fear 
of     the     rising    democracy     on     the     part     of 
oligarchies,   the   fear   of   Frenrli    revenue    for 
Alsace-Lorraine,  the  fear  of  being  lett  behind 
in    the    race   of    armaments,    or    the    fear    of 
being    handicapped     by    a    short    delay     in 
mobilization  to  which  we  must  assign  prime 
responsibility  for  the  occurrence  of  the  Euro- 
pean war,  it  is  quite  clear  that    with   a   little 
mutual    confidence    among    the    nation 
Europe   all    the   really  important    difft 
which  led  to  it  could  and  would  hav< 
smoothed  out. 

Another  lesson,  learned  from  a  careful 
reading  of  recent  document."  ry  history,  is  that 
to  speak  of  the  German  attitude  is  nons 
During  the  last  decade  of  diplomacy,  then 
have  been  many  different  attitudes  to  iden- 
tical questions  on  the  part  of  the  imperial 
government,  partly  because  the  Kaiser  "is 
an  unstable  and  changeable  character,"  partly 
because  "he  does  not  always  get  his  way," 
and  partly  because  circumstances  alter  cases. 
The  desire  for  a  rapprochement  with  Eng- 
land in  1912  undoubtedly  was  genuine;  the 
end  of  the  Balkan  wars  showed  no  signs 
of  a  German  desire  of  immediate  military 
aggression.  In  July,  1914,  an  unfortunate 
chain  of  circumstances  precipitated  a  war 
which  many  Germans  considered  inevitable 
and  a  few  desired,  but  which,  with  less  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  with  a 
more  single-hearted  desire  for  peace,  could 
have  been  avoided  just  as  previous  crises 
were    allayed. 

THE  blame  for  the  war,  says  Lowes  Dick- 
inson, rests  on  Germany,  because  the 
forces  of  militarism  in  that  country  were  less 
controlled  than  in  any  other,  because  the 
obsession  of  fear  had  got  a  stronger  hold 
of  her  statesmen  than  of  those  of  other 
countries,  because  her  soldiers,  under  her 
system  of  government,  came  more  rapidly 
into  control  at  the  critical  moment  than  in 
any  of  the  other  countries. 

The  author  issues  a  strong  warning  against 
any  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  establish 
permanent  peace  on  the  basis  of  a  crushing 
defeat  for  the  enemy.  The  idea  that  a  nation 
will  accept  disarmament  and  a  sentiment  of 
good  will — such  as  alone  can  lead  to  safety 
from  aggression  for  the  future — under  the 
heel  of  a  conqueror,  he  shows  as  wholly 
contrary  to  the  lessons  of  history  and  to 
common  sense.  The  permanent  settlement 
depends  not  merely  on  the  issue  of  the  war, 
but  "upon  what  is  done  or  left  undone  by 
the  cooperation  of  all  when  the  war  does 
at  last  stop."  The  general  anarchy  of  Eu- 
rope must  be  recognized  as  the  background 
before  which  the  particular  wickedness  of 
this  or  that  government  stands  out  in  hideous 
relief. 

But  if  that  curtain  is  raised  and  the  light 
of  order  and  reason,  of  good  will  and  com- 
radeship is  allowed  to  shine  in  upon  the 
world,  then  the  breakers  of  the  law  and 
peace  of  mankind  will  be  revealed  for  what 
they  are  and  dealt  with  in  justice  and  un- 
impassioned  severity. 

Bruno  Lasker. 

American  Red  Cross  Text  Book  on  Home 
Dietetics 
By  Ada  Z.  Fish.  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Com- 
pany.    118  pp.     Price  $1;   by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $1.05. 

"The  problem  of  nutrition  is  one  of  grow- 
ing importance,  not  only  because  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  food,  but  because  more  and 
more  we  are  coming  to  realize  that  a  healthy 
body  is  man's   greatest  asset." 

Following  the  thought  expressed  in  the 
above  quotation,  the  author  of  Home  Diet- 
etics has  emphasized  the  means  of  avoiding 
illness  rather  than  the  ways  of  catering 
to  it.  She  has  suggested  verv  concisely  the 
important  principles  involved  in  the  cooking 
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of  food,  and  so  far  as  possible  has  illus- 
trated these  principles  by  directions  for  the 
preparation  of  common  articles  of  diet.  It 
seems  unfortunate  that  so  little  space  could 
be  given  to  food  values.  The  subject-matter 
is  general  and  suggestive  rather  than  specific. 
A  unique  and  valuable  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  impor- 
tance of  hygiene  which  should  be  observed 
in  the  handling  of  food  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  disease.  L.  H.  G. 

Russia  in  1916 

By  Stephen  Graham.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 191  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $1.33. 

A  prompt  answer  to  Mr.  Graham  has  been 
given  by  the  Russian  revolution.  He  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  English  writers  who 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  whitewash  the 
Russian  autocracy  and  so  misrepresent  all 
those  who  had  fought  against  it  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anybody  cares  to  know  now  anything  about 
the  devotion  of  the  Russian  people  to  Czar 
Nicholas  II,  or  about  his  angelic  disposition 
and  his  artistic  soul.  H. 

Food  and  Health 

By    Helen    Kinne    and    Anna    M.    Cooley. 

Macmillan  Co.  312  pp.  Price  $1.10;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey,  $1.22. 

For  some  years  teachers  in  rural  schools 
who  have  had  no  training  in  home  economics 
have  been  waiting  for  a  text  book  on  foods 
which  contained  the  subject-matter  in  sim- 
ple form  and  so  arranged  that  it  could  be 
used  in  a  one-room  rural  school.  Food  and 
Health,  by  Kinne  and  Cooley,  is  written  to 
meet  this  need. 

The  authors  center  the  lessons  around  the 
noon  lunch  brought  from  home  and  supple- 
mented with  some  hot  dish  prepared  at  school 
by  the  children.  The  book  is  divided  into 
four  general  sections:  luncheons  at  school, 
the  home  supper,  the  home  breakfast,  and 
the  home  dinner.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
correlate  the  instruction  with  other  school 
work. 

For  boys  and  girls  the  book  has  added  in- 
terest, because  it  tells  of  a  particular  rural 
school  in  Pleasant  Valley  which  Marjorie 
Allen,  John  Alden  and  other  children  attend. 

C.N. 

Criminality  and  Economic  Conditions 

By  William  Adrian  Bonger.  Little,  Brown 

&  Co.     706   pp.     Price   $5.50;   by  mail   of 

the  Survey  $5.74. 

Dr.  Bonger  is  a  Hollander,  frankly  so- 
cialistic, and  sure  that  his  book  "will  meet 
with  many  disapproving  critics"  on  the 
American  side  of  the  ocean.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  case,  since  Dr.  Bonger  holds 
that  the  great  mass  of  criminals  differ  only 
quantitatively  from  persons  who  never  get 
into  the  courts;  that  the  part  played  by  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  criminality  is  prepond- 
erant, and  even  decisive. 

Environmental  influences  of  special  po- 
tency are,  according  to  the  author,  the  pres- 
ent economic  system,  arraying  individuals 
and  classes  against  each  other;  long  work- 
ing hours;  wide  extremes  in  income;  illness, 
unemployment  and  poverty;  the  disruption 
of  traditional  family  ties;  sexual  crimes,  and 
(treated  last  of  all  and  briefly  in  the  vol- 
umn)  degeneracy.  The  cure — so  far  as  one 
is  possible — is  similar  with  well-known  so- 
cialistic solutions. 

This  book  is  not  one  for  continued  read- 
ing, but  rather  for  consultation.  His  collec- 
tion of  material  on  the  influences  of  environ- 
ment shows  monumental  diligence.  It  pre- 
sents the  richest  available  thesaurus  of  ar- 
guments for  the  powerful  influences  of  en- 
vironment. 

Produced  in  part  in  requirement  for  a 
doctor's  degree  in  Holland,  Dr.  Bonger's 
work  holds  a  place,  by  contrast,  with  Dr. 
Healy's    Individual    Delinquent,    and    recent 


American  publications  like  those  of  Dr.  H. 
H.  Goddard  and  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck,  who 
see  in  many  manifestations  of  crime  the 
strong  influences  of  mental  deviation.  Dr. 
Bonger  recognizes  to  no  such  extent  the 
close  relation  of  feeblemindedness  and  in- 
sanity to  crime.  O.   F.  L. 

Murder 

By  David  S.  Greenberg.  The  Hour  Pub- 
lisher, New  York.  626  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.63. 
Probably  the  title,  and  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Greenberg  is  also  author  of  the  very  inter- 
esting book,  A  Bunch  of  Little  Thieves, 
which  appeared  some  time  ago — are  respon- 
sible for  the  selection  of  a  reviewer  from 
the  field  of  delinquency.  Murder  belongs 
to  the  field  of  criminological  literature  no 
more  than  does  Brand  Whitlock's  The  Turn 
of  the  Balance.  But  as  literature,  it  is 
poorer  than  the  latter  in  style,  characters, 
situations  and  dramatic  force.  Some  of  the 
dramatis  personae  and  much  of  the  staging 
are  unconvincing.  As  a  revolt  against  so- 
ciety it  fails  the  heroic  and  becomes  rather 
nagging.  It  is  unnecessarily  long  and  filled 
with  details  that  are  interesting  neither  as 
literature  nor  as  psychology,  nor  as  sociol- 
ogy. The  author's  very  intimate  knowledge 
of  institutional  life  and  of  East  Side  char- 
acters might  have  been  used  to  better  ad- 
vantage. P.  K. 

Studies  in  Forensic  Psychiatry 
By  Bernard   Glueck,   M.D.     Little,   Brown 
&  Co.     269   pp.     Price,  $2.50;   by  mail   of 
the  Survey,  $2.62. 


Searching 

the 

Criminal     Mind 


Dr.  Glueck  has  of- 
fered us  in  this  second 
volume  of  the  Crim- 
inal Science  Mono- 
graphs studies  of  cases 
seen  by  him,  together 
with  critical  surveys 
of  special  literature 
belonging  to  the  sub- 
jects he  d  i  s  cu  s  s  e  s. 
Over  a  score  of  case 
histories  are  given  in 
more  or  less  detail  and 
are  grouped  as  be- 
longing to  the  four  types  of  problems  con- 
cerning which  the  author  has  gathered  this 
material  of  great  practical  interest  for  crim- 
inologists. 

The  book  consists  of  a  short  preface  which 
we  wish  might  be  read  and  appreciated  by 
all  jurists  who  hear  criminal  cases  and  by 
all  officials  who  consider  the  question  of 
pardon  and  parole.  Then  come  five  chap- 
ters on  the  main  topics:  Mental  ailments  of 
prisoners;  courtroom  aspects  of  the  mono- 
mania for  litigation — a  form  of  insanity  lit- 
tle known  to  the  laity;  a  clinical  study  of 
simulation  of  mental  disease;  and  the  analy- 
sis of  a  case  of  kleptomania. 

Dr.  Glueck  very  wisely  sees  that  a  great 
deal  more  work  has  to  be  done  on  special 
topics  in  clinical  criminology  before  foun- 
dations for  radical  reforms  in  court  proce- 
dure and  penal  institutions  can  be  safely 
laid.  Studies  of  the  kind  that  he  has  made 
we  need  in  great  abundance.  Special  types 
of  characteristics  and  traits  must  be  discov- 
ered and  outlined  with  the  greatest  care 
that  all  may  know  and  recognize  them.  Bet- 
ter than  that,  the  genesis  of  these  variations 
from  the  normal  should  be  of  chief  concern 
to  the  student  of  the  pathology  of  conduct. 
The  path  to  better  accomplishment  in  han- 
dling our  offenders  is  to  be  blazed  only  by 
studies  of  what  the  offender  is,  plus  equally 
careful  studies  of  what  caused  him  to  be 
what  he  is. 

Here,  for  example,  is  the  chronic  simulator. 
Through  scientific  investigation  his  type  is 
determined ;  we  trace  what  this  given  sort  of 
an  individual  may  produce  in  the  way  of  a 


career.  But,  after  all,  and  in  the  long  run 
of  social  adjustments,  the  genesis  of  his 
established  peculiarities  is  essential  for 
bringing  about  readjustment  in  the  case — to 
say  nothing  of  preventing  such  unfortunate 
reactions  in  other  cases  where  similar  back- 
grounds in  experience  or  personal  make-up 
may  obtain.  As  the  physician  put  it,  the  ra- 
tional and  efficient  treatment  of  an  ailment 
requires  knowledge  of  its  special  etiology. 

Dr.  Glueck's  point  of  view  is  brought  out 
clearly  enough  in  the  following  sentence  ta- 
ken from  his  preface:  "One  desires  only  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  our  penal  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions will  likewise  serve  the  purpose  of 
clinics  for  the  study  of  the  delinquent,  and 
that  such  clinical  instruction  will  form  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  at  least  every  public 
instructor."  Almost  prophetic  words,  these, 
from  the  one  who  by  the  time  his  book  was 
published  was  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  principal  efforts  in  this  country  to  study 
prisoners.  He  was  appointed  director  of  the 
psychopathic  department  at  Sing  Sing. 

Criticisms  might  be  offered  of  minor  points 
in  the  literary  construction  of  this  work, 
such  as  the  lack  of  unity  which  has  resulted 
from  the  author's  obvious  development  of 
the  different  topics  at  separate  times  and  his 
failure  to  work  the  material  over  into  a  se- 
quence of  coordinated  chapters;  and  of  his 
occasional  carelessness  in  phraseology.  But 
these  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  fact 
— the  value  of  his  work.  Dr.  Glueck,  in 
painstaking  fashion,  throws  light  of  much 
practical  worth  upon  obscure  places  in  the 
science   of  criminology. 

William  Healy,  M.  D. 

Elizabeth  Fry 

By   Laura    E.    Richards.      D.    Appleton    & 

Co.      205  pp.    Price  $1.25 ;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey,  $1.34. 

The  utter  inability  of  the  reader  to  tell 
how  much  of  this  book  is  fact  and  how  much 
is  Mrs.  Richards'  (witness  the  scholarly  letter 
written  by  the  "screaming,  swearing"  women 
prisoners  at  Newgate,  which  is  presented 
with  no  question  as  to  its  having  actually 
been  written  by  them)  is  its  chief  defect.  My 
guess  is  that  it  will  entrance  many  a  child 
and  tell  him  absorbing  things  that  he  will 
not  learn  in  his  school   history. 

The  book  is  largely  composed  of  extracts 
from  the  journals  of  Elizabeth  Fry  and  her 
sisters,  which  account  for  the  vividness  of 
the  picture  it  gives.  Imagine  the  shock  to 
one's  reverence  for  the  tradition  that  Eliza- 
beth Fry  has  become,  to  read  in  her  diary, 
written  when  she  was  seventeen:  "Company 
to  dinner.  I  must  beware  of  not  being  a 
flirt,  it  is  an  abominable  character;  I  hope 
I  shall  never  be  one,  and  yet  I  fear  I  am 
one  now  a  little."  And  again:  "I  must 
not  mump  when  my  sisters  are  liked  and  I 
am  not." 

In  the  days  of  her  fame,  when  the  king 
and  queen  of  France  paid  homage  to  her 
good  works,  this  Quaker  woman  uttered  one 
maxim  in  the  course  of  a  report  on  French 
prisons  that  might  well  be  hung  on  the  walls 
of  our  modern  prison  commission  offices: 
"When  thee  builds  a  prison,  thee  had  bet- 
ter build  with  the  thought  ever  in  thy  mind 
that  thee  and  thy  children  may  occupy  the 
cells."  W.  D.  L. 

The  New  Citizenship 

By  Percy  Mackaye.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 92  pp.  Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.54. 

Percy  Mackaye's  "civic  ritual"  of  new 
citizenship  and  of  the  first  voter,  is  perhaps 
a  minor  work  from  its  author's  standpoint. 
But  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  Ameri- 
can pageantry  and  to  public  ceremonial.  In 
his  eloquent  preface  the  author  says:  "The 
form  of  the  ritual  developed  itself  from  the 
simple  precedents  of  the  old  American  town- 
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meeting."  There  are  symbolical  persons, 
Liberty  and  America;  the  states  are  repre- 
sented by  powers;  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln  and  one  living  president  of 
the  Republic  speak  in  their  own  historic 
words.  The  new  citizens  are  immigrants 
in  the  main,  and  Percy  Mackaye  has 
achieved  a  golden  mean  of  suggestion:  the 
immigrant  cultures  are  given  full  honor 
and  these  inheritances  are  united  in  an 
American  soul  richer  than  any  the  world 
has  known. 

The  pageant  ritual  is  very  simple  and 
would  permit  of  local  additions  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  country.  The  need  to  dig- 
nify voting  and  naturalization  has  become 
generally  recognized.  This  civic  ritual  shows 
how  this  may  be  done,  and  in  his  preface 
and  appendix,  Mr.  Mackaye  gives  forceful 
reasons  why  it  must  be  done.  J.  C. 

Society's  Misfits 

By  Madeleine  Z.  Dotv.  Century  Company. 
255  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey, $1.35. 

With  the  main  thesis  of  Miss  Doty's  book 
— that  the  explanation  of  the  criminality  of 
many  offenders  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any 
inherent  viciousness  in  the  criminal  himself, 
but  in  the  conditions  under  which  he  grew  up 
— all  persons  of  experience  in  dealing  with 
offenders  and  with  penal  institutions  will 
agree.  Society  is  becoming  more  and  more 
conscious  that  a  certain  percentage  of  crime 
might  be  prevented  were  safeguards  of  va- 


rious kinds  thrown  about  young  persons,  par- 
ticularly  about  dependent  children. 

Some  criminologists  believe  that  this  per- 
centage of  crime  is  very  large;  others  think 
that  while  it  is  by  no  means  negligible,  it  is 
relatively  much  smaller  than  the  percentage 
due  to  an  impaired  physical,  mental  or  spirit- 
ual heredity,  which  would  make  a  normal 
line  of  conduct,  whatever  the  environment, 
dubious.  Every  attempt,  however,  to  draw 
the  community's  attention  to  this  need  de- 
serves hearty  welcome. 

But  if  public  interest  is  to  be  roused  to 
correct  something,  it  must  be  made  plain 
just  what  it  is  that  is  to  be  corrected.  Miss 
Doty's  readers  will  expect  from  her  a  fur- 
ther, more  conclusive  and  definite  statement 
as  to  present  conditions  in  reformatories. 

The  dropping  of  self-government  at  Au- 
burn, after  only  one  attempt,  seems  rather 
disappointing,  especially  in  view  of  the  de- 
termination and  spirit  shown  by  the  prison- 
ers themselves.  It  is  also  surprising  to  find 
that  the  George  Junior  Republic  is  not  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  description  of 
the  Little  Commonwealth  in  England,  which 
was  based  on  the  idea  and  plan  of  the  Amer- 
ican experiment.  This  book  presents  the 
commonwealth  as  an  English  plan  that 
America  would  do  well   to  imitate. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  should  stimulate  a 
general  determination  to  speed  the  day  when 
every  child  shall  have  all  possible  assist- 
ance toward  right  living  from  the  com- 
munitv.  A.  C. 


Communications 


SWAT  THE  FLY 

To  the  Editor:   This  is  the  advertisement 
I  put  in  our  local  papers  ten  days  ago: 


FRESH-KILLED    FLIES   WANTED! 

I  heartily  second  the  Intelligencer's 
plea   for   swatting  the   flies  early. 

The  suggestion  to  set  the  children 
hunting  them  is  excellent. 

In  order  to  make  such  a  hunt  profit- 
able for  the  boys  and  girls,  I'll  pay 
one  cent  apiece  for  the  first  500  fresh- 
killed  houseflies  delivered  to  my  garage 
by  Doylestown   boys   and   girls. 

First  come,  first  served. 

Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges. 

State  and  West  streets. 


The  second  day  a  farmer  boy  living  near 
town  telephoned  me  he  had  killed  joo  flies 
in  their  third  story  that  morning.  He  was 
not  eligible,  as  he  didn't  live  in  town,  but 
I  paid  him  $1  for  the  lot.  It  was  worth 
much  as  a  sample  of  what  supplies  the 
annual  summer  swarm.  Within  a  week 
my   $5    was   exhausted    and   still    they  came. 

I  think  we  might  make  some  real  headway 
against  this  death  bearer  if,  about  this  time 
of  year,  newspapers  or  public-spirited  indi- 
viduals in  every  town  and  city  would  offer 
to  pay  for  fresh-killed  breeders. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  of  passing  along 
the  suggestion  than   by  sending  it  to  you. 
Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

A  WORD  TO   SOCIAL  WORKERS 

To  the  Editor:  Those  who  for  years  have 
been  giving  time,  strength  and  money  for 
the  promotion  of  causes  that  they  believe  are 
developing  the  sense  of  solidarity  and  mutual 
good  will,  on  which  the  success  of  democracy 


depends,  have  been  somewhat  perturbed  of 
late  by  receiving  hurry  calls  asking  what 
they  are  willing  to  contribute  to  their  coun- 
try in  time  of  need. 

To  them  the  time  of  need  has  ever  been 
present,  and  their  work  has  been  conscious 
service  for  the  country  they  love  and  the 
democracy  they  believe  in. 

Yet  wise  leaders  are  the  ones  able  to  use 
tides  of  enthusiasm  to  promote  ends  for 
which  they  have  struggled  so  often  against 
indifference   or   opposition. 

This  country-wide  census  of  both  men  and 
women  offers  great  opportunities  for  secur- 
ing recruits  for  the  endless  fight  against  evil 
conditions  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

There  is  danger  lest  some  social  workers 
imitate  the  spirit  of  the  elder  brother  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  so  lose  the 
chance  to  cooperate  with  the  newly  aroused 
ardor   of  the   heretofore   indifferent. 

Edith  M.  Howes. 

Brookline,    Mass. 

MENTAL   CONSCRIPTION 

To  the  Editor:  In  view  of  your  thorough 
article  of  March  24  on  the  declaration  of 
principles  and  action  of  the  Cleveland  Board 
of  Education  as  to  school  loyalty  meetings, 
I  feel  that  a  few  words  must  be  said.  In 
the  first  place,  the  action  of  the  board  was 
not  unanimous,  three  members  being  op- 
posed. In  the  next  place,  this  action  is  op- 
posed by  the  Socialist  party  and  by  most 
of   the    liberal    elements   of   Cleveland. 

The  board  tacitly  admits  its  purpose  when 
it  speaks  of  "limiting  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  welfare  of  us  all."  Reading 
further,  we  see  that  "voices  and  influences 
making  for  cowardice  and  national  immor- 
ality are  abroad  in  the  land  which  must  be 
killed  at  any  cost."  We  see,  then,  that  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  is  to  be  restricted, 
and   that   influences   making   for   peace   must 


lie  killed  at  any  cost.     This  is  the  purpo 
vealed. 

Now  as  to  methods.  "It  has  made  this 
education  compulsory."  Meetings  arc  to  be 
either  during  or  after  school  hours,  as  the 
committee  may  decide  best.  The  meetings 
"shall  avowedly  admit  these  principles  and 
facts  as  their  motive."  'The  speakers  shall 
be  chosen  with  the  knowledge  that  their 
views  coincide  with  the  spirit  of  these  reso- 
lutions," and  "At  such  meetings  there  shall 
be  no  debate."  In  other  words,  the  children 
of  Cleveland  are  compelled  bv  law  to  listen 
to  a  one-sided,  hysterical  appeal  to  murder. 
Those  who  believe  that  Christ  meant  it  when 
he  said,  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men" 
will  not  be   allowed  to  speak. 

To  my  mind  this  course  seems  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  high-sounding  phrases  else- 
where in  the  resolution,  that  "the  prerequisite 
for  defense  is  education,"  that  "clear  think- 
ing is  the  need  of  the  hour,"  and  something 
about  our  "priceless  heritage"  obtained  by 
"the  sacrifice  of  our  fathers."  I  had  believed 
that  that  heritage  was  liberty,  freedom  of 
conscience  and  free  speech.  I  can  only  be- 
lieve that  this  action  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Cleveland  is  an  unwarranted,  in- 
tolerable effort  to  conscript  the  minds  of 
our  children. 

Sedley   Hopkins   Phivney. 

Cleveland. 

MISPLACED  CREDIT 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  finished  read- 
ing the  report  of  the  so-called  church  vice 
crusade  in  San  Francisco,  published  by  you 
in  your  issue  of  March  17.  I  confess  to  sur- 
prise that  you,  who  I  believe  are  usually 
careful  in  such  matters,  let  such  an  article 
slip  by  into  your  ordinarily  reliable  news 
columns.  I  should  hate  to  think  that  the 
little  phrase  in  the  last  paragraph  "Dr.  Smith 
reports"  explains  the  entire  trend  of  this 
article. 

The  casual  reader  would  be  led  to  sup- 
pose that  nothing  previous  to  the  action  of 
the  church  federation,  to  which  almost  en- 
tire credit  is  given,  had  ever  been  done  in 
San  Francisco.  Previous  articles  in  your 
own  columns  during  the  past  few  years 
would  belie  this  impression  to  your  more 
regular  readers — incomplete  as  even  those 
articles  have  occasionally  been. 

In  fact,  the  first  paragraph  of  the  article 
would  almost  seem  to  cast  a  slur  upon  anv 
former  attempts,  especially  those  in  con- 
nection with  the  legislative  campaign  car- 
ried out  by  the  campaign  committees  for  the 
Redlight  Abatement  Law,  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  other  or- 
ganizations. The  Law  Enforcement  League 
is  barely  mentioned,  and  the  wonderful  pio- 
neer work  of  Franklin  Hichborn,  Rev. 
Charles  Lathrop  and  others  is  ignored.  In 
the  account  of  the  publicity  campaign  and 
mass  meeting  (which,  by  the  way,  were  rel- 
atively much  more  important  than  the  more 
picturesque  gathering  of  women  of  the  un- 
derworld at  the  Central  Methodist  church 
which  was  so  fully  reported  1  the  name  of 
Bishop  Walter  Sumner  of  Oregon  is  not 
even  mentioned.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
Bishop  Sumner's  presence  in  the  city,  his  ac- 
tivitv  there,  and  especially  bis  ringing  ad- 
dress at  this  mass  meeting,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  results,  even  such  as  thev  are, 
would  have  been  possible.  Bishop  Sumner, 
in  spite  of  the  rather  conservative  attitude  of 
his  denomination  in  California,  spoke  fre- 
quently on  the  subject  while  in  attendance  at 
a  convention  there,  and  had  a  two-hour  in- 
terview with  Mayor  Rolph,  solicited  bv  the 
latter.  Mayor  Rolph  later  attended  one  of 
his  lectures  on  the  subject  at  the  local  semi- 
nary. 

I  feel  that  the  names  of  Mrs.  May  Cheney, 
Julia  George,  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Warren 
Olnev  and  Bascom  Johnson  should  also  be 
mentioned   in   anv  such   report. 

I  should  imagine  that  with  the  long  expe- 
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rience  which  the  Survey  must  have  had  with 
such  matters  it  would  have  occurred  to  the 
editor  that  any  statement  involving  such  a 
bald  assignment  of  credit  as  was  included 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article  was 
likely  to  draw  just  such  a  letter  as  this,  and 
perhaps  many  others.  Only  to  an  article 
containing  such  statements  would  I  think  of 
answering  as  I  have  above. 

Thomas  D.  Eliot. 

[Assistant  Professor  of  Political   and   Social 
Science,    State    College   of    Washington] 
Pullman. 

BE  PREPARED! 

To  the  Editor:  Preparedness  is  the  watch- 
word of  today.  Unfortunately  the  popular 
association  of  the  term  is  with  the  military 
forces,  but  it  should  be  the  motto  of  the 
peace  forces  as  well.  The  old  adage  was,  in 
time  of  peace  prepare  for  war.  Why  should 
not  the  reverse  also  be  true,  and  in  time  of 
war  prepare  for  peace,  be  just  as  good  a 
slogan?  The  reconstruction  must  come  some 
time,  why  not  be  prepared  for  it? 

The  old  order  was  from  government  to 
people,  the  spirit  of  democracy  is  from  peo- 
ple to  government.  Which  will  be  the  policy 
of  the  reconstruction?  The  outgrown,  war- 
ring governments  of  today  are  certainly  not 
the  fit  source  of  reconstruction.  They  need 
reconstructing  themselves  to  adjust  to  the 
internationalism  and  industrialism  of  the 
times.  The  world  can  never  rightly  solve  its 
problems  of  today  with  the  sword.  The 
sword  seemed  to  be  the  only  effectual  rem- 
edy in  the  old  era  of  territorial  conquest, 
6ut  industrial  conquest  demands  science  and 
intellect.  The  man  or  the  woman  with  the 
conquering  mind  instead  of  the  conquering 
sword  should  be  the  hero  and  the  heroine  of 
the  hour. 

Within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  or  a 
little  more  there  are  a  number  of  organi- 
zations that  have  grown  to  be  international 
— the  Christian  Endeavor,  the  Sunday  School 
Association,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  Socialists,  the  labor  forces,  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Woman's  Peace  Party — are  ex- 
amples that  come  to  my  mind  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  There  are  others  of  as 
vital  importance.  Why  should  not  these  in- 
ternational organizations  get  together  and 
shake  hands  with  each  other  in  the  interest 
of  the  world  and  from  this  source  be  gath- 
ered the  members  of  a  reconstruction  con- 
gress or  convention?  If,  say,  three  or  five 
delegates  were  sent  from  each  organization, 
there  would  be  gathered  together  an  assem- 
blage of  people  quite  as  capable  and  efficient 
to  give  to  the  world  a  world  court,  a  league 
of   nations    or    a    world    constitution,    which- 


ever it -may   turn   out  to  be,   as  any  assem- 
blage drawn  from  political   sources. 

Why  not  urge  such  a  congress  or  conven- 
tion while  the  nations  are  asleep  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  behind  their  bulwark  of  war? 
Why  wait  for  the  close  of  the  war  to  create 
such  a  work  "by  the  people"  and  "for  the 
people"?  At  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
nations  lie  wounded  and  bleeding  and 
swamped  by  national  debt,  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  time  wasted  and  probably  a  number  of 
delicate  diplomatic  questions  will  arise  before 
such  a  congress  can  be  gotten  together  from 
an  official  source.  This  plan  would  not  only 
save  time  and  diplomatic  controversy,  but 
might  also  serve  as  a  means  of  terminating 
the  war  more  speedily  and  give  the  peace 
advocates  something  tangible  to  rally  around 
and  offer  in  place  of  the  sword  for  the 
world's  advancement,  thereby  demonstrating 
the  value  of  the  new  heroism,  that  to  live 
for  a  cause  is  greater  than  the  old  heroism, 
to  die   for   a  cause. 

Lauretta  M.  Zeitler. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


JOTTINGS 


SOCIAL  studies  of  delinquency,  health, 
poverty  and  the  work  of  visiting  nurses 
made  by  Sidney  A.  Teller,  head  resident  of 
the  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement,  Pittsburgh, 
will  be  on  exhibit  during  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  in  June. 


THE  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  in 
a  recent  report,  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bureau  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  to  provide  facilities  for  training  per- 
sons injured  through  industrial  accident. 
The  expense  of  such  a  bureau  for  the  first 
year   is   estimated    at   $17,000. 


THAT  Massachusetts  is  not  planning  to  let 
down  standards  protecting  child  laborers 
during  war  may  be  indicated  by  the  vote  of 
15  to  4,  by  which  the  state  Senate  passed  a 
bill  requiring  children  between  14  and  16  to 
attend  compulsory  continuation  school  four 
hours  each  week.  Passage  through  the 
House  is  expected  to  be  easier  than  through 
the  Senate.  The  Massachusetts  Teachers' 
Association  carried  on  the  campaign. 


A  SERIES  of  conferences  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  in  the  interest  of  im- 
proved rural  schools  and  conditions  of  rural 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  PHILANTHROPY 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  Director 

A  two-year  course  of  training  for  social  and  civic  work. 
Spring  entrance  examination :  May  5. 

Application  blanks  and  catalogue  with  information 
about  fellowships  available  to  college  graduates  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

105  East  22d  Street,  New  York. 


IN    WAR 

TIME 


The  present  crisis  has  suddenly 
thrown  new  groups  into  social 
action. 

They  need  consecutive  access  to  in- 
formation about  the  movements 
already  working  in  the  social 
field. 

The  Survey  supplies  just  such  in- 
formation with  special  attention 
to  the  effect  of  the  war  crisis  on 
community  life. 

Subscribers  to  the  Survey  are 
"strong"  on  personal  service. 
We  urge  you,  as  a  subscriber, 
to  bear  these  new  groups  in 
mind.  It  will  be  an  advantage 
to  all  concerned  if  our  readers 
will  make  a  special  effort  to 
bring  the  members  of  these  new 
groups  and  the  Survey  to- 
gether. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  co- 
operation count  towards  your 
voting  membership  in  Survey 
Associates  if  you  will  but  reg- 
ister with  us  as  a  Survey  Cir- 
culator. 

If  you  want  to  join,  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  send  it  back 
to  us.  We  will  then  supply  you 
with  publicity  material. 

MAY  WE  COUNT  ON  YOU 

FOR  THIS  EXTENSION 

WORK? 


CIRCULATOR  COUPON 

FiU  this  out  and  return  it  to  us. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Circulator  in  the 
Survey's  campaign  for  wider  use  of  social 
information. 


Name. 


Note: — A  Survey  Circulator,  in  addition  to 
being  a  subscriber  himself,  undertakes  to  secure 
four  new  $3  weekly  subscribers,  or  eight  new' 
$2  once-a-month  subscribers  (or  their  equiva- 
lent). A  Survey  Circulator  is  eligible  for 
election  as  a  member  of  Survey  Associates  for 
one  year,  but  assumes  no  financial  liability, 
nor  promises  renewal  another  year. 
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life  is  being  held  this  year  by  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Education.  These  are  part  of 
the  nation-wide  campaign  being  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  of  which 
the  bureau  is  a  part,  for  the  improvement 
of  rural  life.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  com- 
missioner of  education  to  have  a  good  rep- 
resentation of  business  and  professional  men 
as  well  as  educators  take  part  in  these 
conferences. 


THE  Bible  Film  Company,  of  Las  Vegas, 
N.  M.,  producers  of  religious  motion  pictures 
to  be  circulated  exclusively  among  churches, 
Sunday  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  and  similar 
institutions  throughout  the  country,  has  cre- 
ated a  board  of  censors.  This  board,  which 
is  inter-denominational  in  personnel,  will, 
declares  an  announcement  by  the  company, 
censor  and  finally  pass  upon  every  foot 
of  the  company's  output. 


ALL  America  Helps,  a  Union  for  Govern- 
ment Aid  to  War  Victims,  is  the  name  of  a 
new  organization  in  California.  It  proposes 
to  have  introduced  in  Congress  an  amend- 
ment to  the  public  buildings  bill  which  would 
transfer  to  the  relief  of  non-combatants  in 
Europe  the  sum  of  $35,000,000  now  allotted 
for  post-offices  and  court  houses  which  are 
not  needed.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  of  San 
Francisco,  is  president. 


RESEARCH  studentships  of  a  limited  num- 
ber and  to  the  value  of  $275  and  tuition 
each,  are  announced  by  the  Department  of 
Social  Investigation  of  the  Chicago  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.  Both  lecture 
courses  and  field  work  are  required  and 
applications,  accepted  only  from  college 
graduates,  must  be  filed  by  May  1.  Infor- 
mation and  blanks  may  be  had  of  the  school 
at    2559    South    Michigan    avenue,    Chicago. 


A  CAMPAIGN  for  the  Conservation  of 
Human  Life  is  proposed  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches.  Preliminary  announce- 
ments include  a  study  of  causes  and  condi- 
tions ;  acquaintance  with  agencies  in  the 
public  health  field  and  the  cooperation  of 
churches  with  them;  the  preparation  of 
leaflets,  social  exhibits,  motion  pictures,  text- 
books and  a  monthly  publication.  The  di- 
rector is  the  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  105  East 
22  street,  New  York  city. 


CHELSEA  neighborhood,  a  community  of 
180,000  people  on  the  lower  west  side  of  New 
York  city,  is  to  have  a  health  census  taken 
by  regular  agents  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  directed  by  Dr.  E. 
H.  Lewinski-Corwin,  chairman  of  the 
health  committee  of  the  Chelsea  Neighbor- 
hood Association,  and  Lee  K.  Frankel,  of  the 
company.  Dr.  Frankel  directed  the  health 
surveys  in  Rochester,  Boston  and  the  state 
of  North  Carolina  as  well  as  that  now  under 
way  in  the  rural  districts  of  Louisiana. 


WAR,  says  the  Lroislatlve  News,  published 
by  the  Public  Charities  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania, throws  upon  public  and  private 
charities  a  vastly  increased  burden  of  the 
mental  and  physical  defectives  at  large  in 
the  community.  "Why  not  conserve  the  re- 
sources so  terribly  needed  for  other  pur- 
poses by  providing;  opportunities  for  these 
unfortunates  to  help  support  themselves  and 
at  the  same  time  prevent  them  increasing 
their  kind?  The  Village  for  Feebleminded 
Women,  at  Laurelton,  is  one  step  in  this 
direction.  State  farms  for  misdemeanants, 
to  take  them  out  of  idleness  in  jails,  is 
another." 


MORE  than  4  per  cent  of  the  children  in 
the  rural  schools  of  a  single  county  in  Cali- 
fornia are  mentally  defective,  according  to 
a  recent  study  of  retardation.  This  is  un- 
usually high,  though  an  earlier  investigation 
had    estimated    the    proportion    of    mentally 


Corsets  and 
Silk  Skirts 


m     at 


Reg.  Trade  Mark  = 


New  Spring  Corsets  in  Lace-in-back  models 
and  Gossard  Lace-in-front  are  now  in  readiness 
for  your  selection  for  Spring  and  Summer  wear. 

Our  expert  fitter  will  supply  you  with  the  model 
made  for  your  type  of  figure. 

Among  our  new  assortment  of  Corsets  you  will 
find  the  finest  of  imported  and  domestic  fabrics 
including  the  ever  desirable  plain,  figured  and 
Silk  Batistes,  Broches  and  Tricots. 

telicita  Lace-in-back  Corsets  from  $2.25  to 
16.50. 

Gossard  Lace-in-front  Corsets  from  $2.00  to 
25.00. 

Brassieres — Distinctive  style  and  fit  in  the  new 

Spring  fashions  featuring  dainty  Silk  and  novelty 
Laces,  Linen  and  Lace  and  all-over  Laces,  also 
plain  Bust  Supporters  of  Elastic  and  Muslin, 
Cotton  Mesh  and  Silk  Tricots,  50c  to  $16.00. 

Silk  Skirts — We  are  showing  attractive  assort- 
ments of  Silk  Skirts,  including  all  Silk  Jerseys, 
Taffeta,  Messaline,  Pussy  Willow  in  the  newest 
Spring  Shades,  ranging  in  price  from  $4.95  to 
25.00. 

Orders  by  Mail  Given  Special  Attention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 
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defective  school  children  in  Oakland,  Cal., 
at  3  per  cent.  The  county  investigation  (the 
name  of  the  county  is  withheld)  was  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  Lewis  M.  Ter- 
man,  of  Stanford  University,  for  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  Professor  Terman  says 
it  was  based  on  "the  most  conservative 
criterion  as  to  what  constitutes  feeble- 
mindedness." 
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vestigators  who  will  offer  their  services  to 
the  criminal  courts  in  cases  where  the  law 
provides  for  the  assignment  of  counsel  to  the 
defendant,  and  will  "assist  others  engaged  in 
like  efforts."  The  chairman  is  Nathan  A. 
Smyth. 


COUNSEL  for  defendants  in  criminal  cases 
who  are  too  poor  to  hire  lawyers  will  be 
provided  by  the  Voluntary  Defenders'  Com- 
mittee, formed  in  New  York  city,  and  in- 
cluding several  men  who  have  been  assistant 
district  attorneys.  The  committee  will  not 
only  defend  needy  defendants  in  criminal 
cases,  but  will  also  employ  attorneys  and  in- 


HIGH  cost  of  living  and  bad  housing  con- 
ditions, especially  in  larger  cities,  gave  the 
socialists  a  considerable  increase  of  votes  at 
the  recent  local  elections  in  Norway.  In 
Christiania,  they  secured  45  seats  on  the 
city  council  out  of  a  total  of  87,  chiefly  at 
the  expense  of  moderate  progressive  parties, 
the  conservatives  more  or  less  holding  their 
own.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
socialists  now  occupy  2,480  seats  out  of  a 
total   of   between   twelve   and   thirteen    thou- 
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Particularly  useful  in 
many  church  activities 

Church  entertainments,  as  well  as  Sunday  School 
and  Missionary  Society  meetings.,  can  be  made  in- 
tensely interesting   by   the 

Bauscli  [omb 

Ralopticon 

THE"  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 

The  new  gas  filled  Mazda  lamp  of  the  Baloptlcon 
gives  superior  illumination  at  less  current  cost  than 
the  old-style  arc,  and  the 
Balopticon  images  are  al- 
ways clear  and  sharp  to  the 
corners. 

Model  C  (illustrated)  is 
for  use  with  lantern  slides 
only.     Price  $35  up. 

Other  models  for  slides  or 
for  projecting  opaque  ob- 
jects (maps,  photos, 
post-cards,  etc.) — 
and  combined  mod- 
els for  both  forms, 
with  instant  inter- 
change. 

Write  for  our  inter- 
esting   descriptive 
catalog. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB    OPTICAL  CO. 

528    St.    Paul    Street,     Rochester,     N.    Y. 

New  York      Washington      Chicago      San  Francisco 

Leading   American    Makers    of   High-Grade   Optical 

Products 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

An  Introduction  To 

SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

By  CHARLES  A.   EIXWOOD,   Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of 

Missouri 

A  scientific  review  of  the  social  life,  with 
a  practical  and  constructive  outlook  which 
will  appeal  to  those  engaged  in  social  work. 

Cloth — $2.00  net 

Descriptive   circular  sent   upon  request 
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FOR  SALE 

Staten  Island 

Small  farm,  near  New  Dorp.  Situated  on 
high  land  in  centre  of  island.  14  acres,  3- 
story  stone  house,  completely  furnished,  12 
rooms,  2  baths,  3  toilets,  veranda  enclosed 
with  glass.  Annex  adjoining  containing  1 
large  room.    Telephone. 

Good  barn,  with  cement  cellar  and  gar- 
dener's living  quarters  above.  City  water  in 
house  and  barn.  Good  kitchen  garden.  Fine 
orchard,  yielding  plentifully.  10  minutes 
from  trolley.  Has  been  occupied  for  the  past 
2  years  as  a  Home  for  Girls.  For  further 
information,  apply  to 

MRS.   P.   MALI,   8  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Growth  of  a  Creed 

An  anti-theistic  pamphlet  by 

ELIZABETH  PATTEN,  ENGLEWOOD,  COLO. 

Price,   prepaid,   5c 


THE  WORD  OF  THE  TRUTH 

A  Theological  Education  for  One  Dollar 

A    complete    Harmony    and    Exposition    of   the   Whole 

Gospel,  in  simple  words  and  order. 

Everyone    May    Understand  the   Word  of  God. 

Description  sent  on  request;   or   the  Book,  for   $1. 

The  Truth  Publishing  Foundation,  Eufaula,  Ala. 


sand.  In  the  rural  districts,  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers  with  the  gov- 
ernment system  of  embargo  on  foodstuffs  and 
of  maximum  prices  and  the  difficulty  of 
securing  labor  due  to  the  high  wages  offered 
by  industry,  made  for  an  increase  in  con- 
servative, anti-government  votes. 

SOME  interesting  tendencies  of  the  motion 
picture  industry  are  suggested  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Board  of  Review  of 
Motion  Pictures.  The  development  of  the 
serial  pictures  was  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  year.  A  few  of  the  companies  showed 
a  tendency  to  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  story, 
rather  than  on  the  star.  The  tendency  in 
subject  matter  was  shown  in  the  increased 
use  of  dramas  and  plays  which  had  been 
successful  and  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
novelists  and  dramatists  entered  the  motion 
picture  field.  That  public  interest  in  motion 
pictures  has  increased  was  illustrated  in  the 
great  amount  of  space  given  in  newspapers 
to  motion  picture  news  and  criticism.  There 
was  an  increase  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
in  the  production  of  films  considered  by  the 
review  committees  suitable  for  the  family 
group  and  young  people. 


RECENTLY  formed  at  Clifton  Springs,  N. 
Y.,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  has  as  its  officers:  president, 
George  Edward  Barton,  of  Clifton  Springs, 
formerly  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Oc- 
cupations at  the  Papenvoort  Model  School  in 
Belgium;  vice-president,  Eleanor  Clarke 
Slagle,  director  of  the  occupational  experi- 
ment station  of  the  Illinois  State  Society  of 
Mental  Hygiene;  secretary,  Isabel  G.  New- 
ton, of  Clifton  Springs;  treasurer,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Dunton,  Jr.,  of  the  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt 
Hospital,  Towson,  Md.;  chairman  of  inter- 
national committee,  to  keep  in  touch  with 
other  similar  societies,  T.  B.  Kidner,  voca- 
tional secretary  of  the  Canadian  Military 
Hospitals  Commission,  Ottawa;  chairman  of 
committee  on  admissions,  Susan  C.  Johnson, 
director  of  occupations  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
N.  Y.,  recently  director  of  the  technical  di- 
vision in  the  Philippines. 


THE  National  Alliance  of  Employers  and 
Employed  is  the  official  name  of  a  new 
statutory  organization  under  the  British 
Board  of  Trade.  For  the  present,  its  main 
function  is  to  secure  the  reinstatement  on 
satisfactory  lines  of  soldiers  and  munition 
workers  at  the  end  of  the  war.  At  least 
part  of  its  expenses  are  to  be  paid  out  of 
money  provided  by  Parliament.  The  central 
board  is  to  be  composed  to  the  extent  of  two- 
thirds  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
employed,  and  the  remaining  third  to  be 
nominated  by  different  government  depart- 
ments. The  increasing  rapprochement  of 
capital  and  labor  under  the  stress  of  war 
may  be  illustrated  further  by  a  manifesto 
recently  issued  by  the  British  Council  for 
Christian  Witness  on  Social  Questions  and 
signed  by  more  than  a  hundred  well-known 
citizens.  One  of  its  clauses  reads:  "We 
believe  that  one  main  requisite  for  industrial 
justice  and  peace  is  the  association  of  labor 
in  the  management  of  industry — at  least  so 
far  as  conditions  of  work  are  concerned. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  special  knowledge 
possessed  by  labor  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
conditions  of  industry  should  be  available 
for  the  more  efficient  conduct  of  the  business." 


COMMERCIAL  lyceum  bureaus  in  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  have 
almost  been  put  out  of  business  by  the  entrance 
of  the  state  universities  into  that  field  as  an 
educational  function.  President  Frank  L. 
McVey,  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
writes  to  the  Survey  that  "so  far  as  I  know 
there  is  only  one  lyceum  bureau  operating 
in  the  state  and  it  has  only  a  few  courses, 
less  than  half  a  dozen."  During  the  present 
{Continued  on  page  82) 


Classified  Advertisements 

SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGE:  The  Department  for  Social 
Workers  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of 
Occupations  registers  men  and  women  for 
positions  in  social  and  civic  work,  the 
qualifications  for  registration  being  a  de- 
gree from  an  accredited  college,  a  year's 
course  in  a  professional  school  training  for 
social  or  civic  work,  or  experience  which 
has  given  at  least  equivalent  preparation. 
Needs  of  organizations  seeking  workers 
are  given  careful  and  prompt  attention. 
EMELYN  PECK,  Manager,  130  East  22d 
St.,  New  York  City. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CAMP  DIRECTOR,  also  expert  physical 
training  instructor,  seeks  position  where 
executive  ability  and  knowledge  are  es- 
sential.    Address  2490,   Survey. 

POSITION  as  superintendent  of  an  in- 
stitution for  children  or  of  a  child-placing 
society.  In  the  forties,  and  have  had  twenty 
years'  experience  in  child  welfare  work. 
A  college  graduate.  Accustomed  to  public 
speaking.  Aim  is  to  secure  a  position  of 
larger  opportunities.  Fourteen  years  in  one 
position.     Address  2500,  Survey. 

COLLEGE  and  law  graduate  with  post- 
graduate work  sociology  and  economics. 
Age  33,  married.  Experience";  law  office, 
settlement  and  newspaper  work,  3  years 
bureaus  of  municipal  research,  7  years  pub- 
lication work,  now  secretary  state  propa- 
ganda committee.     Address  2501,   Survey. 

MAN  AND  WIFE,  thoroughly  versed  in 
modern  institution  methods,  seek  appoint- 
ment as  Superintendent  and  Matron  of 
Orphanage    located    in    country.      Address 

2493  Survey. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED  experienced  man  for  Super- 
intendent Home  for  Crippled  Children, 
Connecticut  Children's  Aid  Society,  60 
Brown  Thompson  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 

THE  POSITION  OF  GIRLS'  WORKER 
in  a  large,  well-equipped  social  settlement 
will  be  open  June  15th.  Must  be  mature 
and  have  had  some  experience  in  social 
work.  Jewess  preferred.  Give  full  in- 
formation in  your  application  as  to  experi- 
ence, salary  expected,  references,  etc.  Ad- 
dress 2496  Survey. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  NURSE.  Must  speak 
Yiddish.  Opportunity  for  person  with  ini- 
tiative.    Address  2498,  Survey. 

WANTED :  Graduate  nurse,  Church- 
woman,  young,  with  executive  ability,  to 
manage  a  new  farm  for  convalescent 
women,  near  large  city.    Apply  2499,  Survey. 

WANTED :  Supervisor  for  boys  from  9 
to  15  years  in  an  institution.  Must  have 
had  experience.  Apply  Industrial  School 
Association,  141  South  Third  Street, 
Brooklyn. 

BOOKS 


A  new  book— AMONG  THE  IMMORTALS,  What 
they  are  doing  in  the  "Many  Mansions."  How 
souls  work  out  their  salvation  after  death. 
Christ  preached  to  the  spirits  in  Prison — 1 
Peter  3-19.  $1.50,  postpaid.  The  Author,  Box 
740,   Tenafly,  N.   J. 
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This  war  has  been  declared  in  the  name  of  liberty 
and  democracy.  Let  us  not  undermine  our  own  liberty 
and  democracy  by  adopting 

f 

The  volunteer  system  is  the  only  just,  democratic,  and 
effective  means  of  raising  an  army. 

Congress  is  considering  a  bill  to  draft  an  army  of  one  million  youths,  between  19  and  25  years 
of  age,  presumably  for  service  in  Europe  with  the  Allies. 

Compulsory  military  service  is  unjustified: 

It  conscripts  conscience.  It  forces  a  man  to  kill  against  his  will.  It  makes  adherence  to  per- 
sonal religious  conviction  a  penal  offense.  Those  who  refuse  to  serve  are  subject  to  court-martial  and 
imprisonment. 

True  patriotism  demands  a  united  country.  This  principle  will  not  unite  the  country  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war ;  it  will  divide  it.  Conscripted  men  may  fight  for  territory,  but  only  free  men  can  fight 
for  ideals. 

Canada,  with  a  population  less  than  New  York  State,,  has  raised  400,000  without  conscription  ; 
Australia,  with  a  population  less  than  Illinois,  250,000  without  it,  and  recently  defeated  conscription 
for  over-seas  duty  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  people.  Even  Germany  has  never  conscripted  men 
for  over-seas  military  service. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  and  other  military  authorities  oppose  conscription  as  unnecessary 
and  ineffective.  Volunteering  is  our  American  tradition.  Volunteering  can  be  controlled  and  guided 
to  build  up  an  efficient  army. 

Is    our    cause   so    weak   that   not   enough  men  can  be  found  to  volunteer? 

We  believe  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  are  opposed  to  conscription  and  in  favor 
of  the  volunteer  principle.     If  that  is  your  conviction,  HELP   DEFEAT  CONSCRIPTION   NOW: 

1.  By  writing  or  wiring  your  senators,  congressmen  and  the  President. 

2.  By  getting  others  to  do  so. 

3.  By  getting  organizations  to  take  action. 

ACT    NOW.      KEEP    UP    YOUR    PROTEST    UNTIL    CONGRESS    DECIDES. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  MAIL 

This  advertisement  is  paid  for  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
patriotic  Americans  who  believe  that  patriotism  demands  the  main- 
tenance of  our  democratic  institutions  and  individual  liberties. 

We  need  money  now  to  carry  on  this  campaign. 

Send  Your  Contribution  to  the 

American  Union  Against 
Militarism 

641    MUNSEY    BUILDING 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


To    the    American    Union    Against 
Militarism. 
641  Munsey  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  am  opposed  to  CONSCRIP- 
TION and  will  send  my  protest  to 
Congress. 

Signed    

Street  Address  

City  

State  

Enclose  whatever  contribution  you 
can  send  to  help  this  campaign. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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JOTTINGS 

(Continued  from  page  80) 
session  this  university  booked  123  courses 
with  a  total  of  572  dates  and  estimates  that 
it  reached  120,000  people.  While  all  the 
bureaus  that  were  operating  in  Wisconsin 
in  1909,  when  the  state  university  began 
its  lyceum  work,  are  still  operating,  "prac- 
tically all  of  them,"  writes  Louis  E.  Reber, 
dean  of  the  University  Extension  Division, 
"have  a  very  much  smaller  volume  of  busi- 
ness." In  Minnesota,  writes  Richard  R. 
Price,  director  of  the  General  Extension 
Division,  "it  is  probable  that  commercial 
bureaus  are  not  reaching  more  than  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  towns  this  year,  while  we  are 
reaching  137."  Each  of  the  universities  offers 
its  courses  at  low  cost  and  the  work  is  not 
always    self-supporting. 


THE  photograph  of  the  nurses  graduating 
from  the  Naval  Military  Hospital  Training 
School  in  Guam,  which  appeared  in  the  Sur- 
vey for  March  24,  was  used  by  courtesy  of 
the  surgeon-general  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Medical  Corps.  The  credit  line  was 
by  some  oversight  omitted. 


personal  and 
Professional 


FRANZ  SCHNEIDER,  JR.,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Com- 
munity Health  Demonstration  in  Fram- 
ingham,  Mass.,  to  assist  in  the  sanitary 
study  of  the  city  with  special  reference 
to  tuberculosis.  This  study  will  continue 
for  about  two  months,  and  will  include 
a  thorough  analysis  of  ten  years'  vital  sta- 
tistics; test  on  birth  registration;  detailed 
analysis  of  the  birth-rate  and  mortality  of 
infants  under  one  year,  and  computation  of 
mortality  rates  for  selected  districts;  an 
analysis  of  communicable  diseases,  case-rates 
and  fatality;  school  and  industrial  hygiene 
and   rural   sanitation. 


DR.  EDWARD  W.  RYAN,  who  had  charge 
of  the  American  Hospital  in  Belgrade  during 
the  outbreak  of  typhus  in  Serbia  last  year, 
has  been  put  in  charge  of  sanitary  and  re- 
lief work  at  Saloniki  in  territory  occupied  by 
the  Allies.  Relief  work  is  not  permitted  un- 
der American  supervision  in  German  or 
Bulgarian  territory.  With  the  immediate  re- 
lief work,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  put  on 
a  permanent  basis  the  sanitary  work  begun 
in  Serbia  two  years  ago  under  the  American 
Sanitary  Commission. 


PAMPHLETS 


The  Kind  of  Government  That  Secures  Pros- 
perity.    By  John  C.  Havemeyer,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Educational  Directory,  1916-17.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education.  Price  20 
cents.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.   C. 

The  Fellowship  International.  Handbook  with 
songs  of  citizenship.  Price  5  cents.  Bouck 
White,  House  of  the  Internationalists,  125  West 
21   street,   New  York  city. 

Cooperative  Medicine  in  Relation  to  Social  In- 
surance. By  James  L.  Whitney,  M.D.,  San 
Francisco. 

1.  Disentangling  Alliances.  2.  Preparedness 
Against  the  Rebarbarization  of  the  World, 
by  Oscar  S.  Straus.  3.  Social  Progress  De- 
(Continued  on  page  83,   last  column) 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  national  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on 
the  subjects  named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  tha 
work  which  each  organization  is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information. 
Correspondence  is  invited.  Nominal  charges  are  sometimes  made  for  publications  and  pamphlets. 
Always  enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Health 


SEX  EDUCATION— New  York  Social  Hygiene 
Society,  Formerly  Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis,  105  West  40th  Street,  New 
York  City.  Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  Secretary.  Seven 
educational  pamphlets,  10c.  each.  Four  reprints, 
5c  each.  Dues — Active  $2.00;  Contributing  $5.00; 
Sustaining  $10.00.  Membership  includes  current 
and  subsequent  literature;  selected  bibliographies. 
Maintains  lecture  bureau  and  health  exhibit. 


CANCER — American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer,  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  Exec.  Secy.  To  dissem- 
inate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual   membership  dues  $5. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROVISION  FOR  THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED — Objects:  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  the  extent  and  menace 
of  feeble-mindedness  and  to  suggest  and  initiate 
methods  for  its  control  and  ultimate  eradication 
from  the  American  people.  General  Offices,  Em- 
pire Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa.  For  information,  literature, 
etc.,  address  Joseph  P.   Byers,  Exec.   Sec'y. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE— National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene.  50  Union  Square,  New 
York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,  Sec'y.  Write 
for  pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  prevention  of 
insanity  and  mental  deficiency,  care  of  insane  and 
feeble-minded,  survevs,  social  service  in  mental 
hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Of- 
ficial quarterly  magazine.  Mental  Hygiene,  $2.00 
per   year. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH— Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  National  Health.  E.  F.  Robbins, 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  203  E.  27th  St.,  New  York. 
To  unite  all  government  health  agencies  into  a 
National  Department  of  Health  to  inform  the  peo- 
ple how  to  prevent  disease. 

TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  105 
East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Charles  J.  Hat- 
field, M.  D.,  Exec.  Sec'y.  Reports,  pamphlets,  etc., 
sent  upon  request.  Annual  transactions  and  other 
publications    free   to   members. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION publishes  a  quarterly  magazine, 
SOCIAL  HYGIENE,  dealing  with  such  prob- 
lems as  prostitution,  venereal  diseases  and  sex 
education;  annual  subscription  $2.00,  single  copies 
50c;  also  a  monthly  news  Bulletin  at  25c  a  year. 
Publications  free  to  members.  Annual  member- 
ship $5.00;  sustaining  $10.00.  Information  upon 
request.  W.  F.  Snow,  M.  D..  General  Secretary, 
105  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING.  Object:  to  stimulate 
the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a 
central  bureau  of  information.  Publications: 
Public  Health  Nurse  Quarterly,  $1.00  per  year; 
bulletins  sent  to  members.  Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,  R.  N..  Executive  Secretary,  600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,   New  York  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS— Through  its 
Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service,  main- 
tains a  staff  of  specially  prepared  visiting 
nurses  for  appointment  to  small  towns  and  rural 
districts.  Pamphlets  supplied  on  organization  and 
administration  of  visiting  nurse  associations;  per- 
sonal assistance  and  exhibits  available  for  local 
use.  Apply  to  Superintendent.  Red  Cross  Town 
and  Country  Nursing  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH— American  Public  Health 
Assn.  Pres.,  William  A.  Evans,  M.D.,  Chi- 
cago: Sec'y,  Prof.  S.  M.  Gunn,  Boston. 
Object  "To  protect  and  promote  public  and  per- 
sonal health."  Seven  Sections:  Laboratory,  Sani- 
tary Engineering,  Vital  Statistics,  Sociological, 
Public  Health  Administration,  Industrial  Hygiene, 
Food  and  Drugs.  Official  monthly  organ,  American 
Jo'iirnal  of  Public  Health:  $3.00  per  year.  3  mos. 
trial  subscription  (to  Survey  readers  4  mos.)  50c. 
Address  126  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EUGENICS  REGISTRY.  Board  of  Registration: 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  President; 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  Sec'y;  Professor  Irving 
Fisher,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport,  Luther  Burbank. 
Professor  O.  C.  Glaser,  Exec.  Sec'y.  A  public  serv- 
ice established  and  maintained  by  the  Race  Better- 
ment Foundation  in  cooperation  with  the  Eugenics 
Record  Office  for  the  growth  and  spread  of  knowl- 
edge about  human  inheritance  and  its  applications 
in  the  field  of  eugenics.  Literature  available.  Regis- 
tration blanks  for  those  who  desire  an  inventory 
and,  wherever  possible,  an  estimate  of  their  heredi- 
tary possibilities.  Address  Eugenics  Registry, 
Battle   Creek,   Mich. 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS— Nat  io  nal 
Committee  for.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion for  Associations,  Commissions  and  per- 
sons working  to  conserve  vision;  to  publish 
literature  of  movement;  to  furnish  exhibits,  lan- 
tern slides,  lectures.  Printed  matter:  'samples 
free;  quantities  at  cost.  Invites  membership. 
Field,  United  States.  Includes  N.  Y.  State  Com. 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Managing  Director;  Gor- 
don L.  Berry,  Field  Secretary;  Mrs.  Winifred 
Hathaway,  Secretary.  Address,  130  E.  22d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Racial    Problems 


NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK— Meets  the  demand  for 
concise  information  concerning  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  Negro  Race.  Extended 
bibliographies.  Full  index.  Price,  25c.  By  mail, 
35c.  Negro  Year  Book  Company,  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, Alabama. 

In  addition  to  information  in  Negro  Year  Book. 
Tuskegee  Institute  will  furnish  other  data  on  the 
conditions  and   progress  of   the  Negro  race. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE,  HAMPTON,  VA.— 
Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth.  "Great  edu- 
cational experiment  station."  Neither  a  State 
nor  a  Government  school.  Supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Principal;  F.  K. 
Rogers,  Treasurer;  W.  H.  Scoville,  Secretary 
Free  literature  on  race  adjustment,  Hampton  aims 
and  methods.  Southern  Workman,  illustrated 
monthly,  $1   a  year;  free  to  donors. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE. 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Proposes  to  make 
10,000,000  Americans  physically  free  from  peon- 
age, mentally  free  from  ignorance,  politically 
free  from  disfranchisement,  and  socially  free  from 
insult.  Membership  8.600,  with  70  branches.  Of- 
ficial organ.  The  Crisis,  38,000  monthly.  Pres., 
Moorfield  Storey;  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors, 
Dr.  J.  E.  Spingarn:  Treas.,  Oswald  Garrison  Vil- 
lard;  Director  of  Publications  and  Research,  Dr. 
W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois;  Sec'y,  Roy  Nash. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  NEGRO  HISTORY— A 
quarterly  publication  concerned  with  facts, 
not  with  opinions.  The  organ  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History.  To 
popularize  the  movement  of  unearthing  the  Negro 
and  his  contribution  to  civilization  that  he  may 
not  become  a  negligible  factor  in  the  thought  of 
the  world.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Editor.  Subscription  $1.00  a  year. 
Foreign  subscription  25  cents  extra.  Address,  1216 
You  St.,  N.   W..  Washington,   D.  C. 

Libraries 


AMERICAN         LIBRARY 
.     Furnishes       information 
libraries,  planning   library 
librarians,     cataloging     libraries. 
Booklist,    a    monthly    annotated 
selection,    is    a    valuable    guide 
books.      List    of    publications    on 
B.   Utley,   Executive  Secretary, 
St.,    Chicago. 


ASSOCIATION— 
about  organizing 
buildings,   training 

etc.  A.  L.  A. 
magazine  on  hook 
to    the    best    new 

request.  George 
78    E.    Washington 


Recreation 


RECREATION:  A  recent  publication  of  special 
interest  to  school  teachers  and  recreation 
workers,  "Education  Through  Play  and 
Games,"  a  report  suggesting  games  to  be  used  by 
schools  as  part  of  our  educational  system.  Price 
15  cents.  Recreation  buildings  and  the  adaptation 
of  school  buildings  for'  neighborhood  recreation 
center  use,  the  construction  and  care  of  swimming 
pools  are  discussed  in  the  April  Playground.  Price 
of  this  issue  50  cents.  A  year's  subscription  $2.00. 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
1    Madison   Avenue,   New   York   City. 


soKvey 


From  a  tit  awing  by  Emma 
Clark  for  the  Baby  Week 
Campaign  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co. 


Scant  crops,  high  prices  and  preoccupation  with  the  affairs  of  robust 
men,  have  given  new  emphasis  to  the  need  for  a  widespread  observ- 
ance of  Baby  Week  during  the  first  week  of  May 


Price   10  Cents 


April  28,  1917 


Waterbury 

$3 


A  Watch  That  the  People  Want 
— the  New 


Waterbury 

In  the  first  place  it's  the  size  that  is 
so  much  wanted  today — especially  in 
the  cities — the  smaller  "12-size."  Then 
the  whole  "get-up"  of  the  watch  is 
smart,  stylish,  up-to-the-minute  in  all 
the  little' features  found  in  the  high- 
priced  watches. 

But  a  watch  is  to  keep  time  and  meet 
practical  requirements.  Here  is  three 
dollars'  worth  of  watch  by  the  best 
[ngersoll  standards.  It's  jeweled  with 
four  jewels  at  points  of  greatest  fric- 
tion. It  is  accurate;  and  it  is  sturdy, 
too.  It  isn't  put  out  of  business  by  a 
little  rough  handling  that  most  watch- 
es won't  stand. 

As  an  added  attraction  you  have  the 
Waterbury  "Radiolite"  at  $4.00.  The 
hands  and  figures  are  made  of  a  new 
self-luminous  substance  containing 
genuine  radium.  This  causes  them  to 
glow  with  a  brilliance  that  lasts  for 
ten  years — probably  much  longer. 

You  can  always  tell  an  [ngersoll 
store  by  the  display  of  Ingersolls  in 
the    window.      There's    one     not     far 


from  you. 


Waterbury 
"Radiolite" 


ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

New  York         Chicago         San  Francisco 


PAMPHLETS 

Florence  Nightingale    \s  Statis Bj    Ed 

win  W.  Kopf,  Metropolitan   Lift    Insui 
pan)',   1   Madison  avenue,  New  York  citj 

A   Block-Unit    Study.     )!v 
nati,   Ohio. 

Protest  Against  War,  or   Propai 

to  Create  a  Strong  Public  Opinion  Acainsi 
i  lit  War.  By  Peter  File  Schulte,  Box  43,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  Price  20  cents;  10  copies,  $1.50; 
100  copies,  $12.     Postpaid. 

Potatoes,   Swf.f.t    Potatoes,   and  Other    Staschy 

s  as  Food.     By  C.   F.  Langworthy.     United 

■  5     Department    of    Agriculture,     Office     of 


Home  Economics.  Price  5  cents.  Government 
Printing   Office,   Washington,  D.    C. 

Tite  Social  Year  Book.  The  Human  Problems 
and  Resources  of  Cleveland,  Sixth  City.  Price 
35  cents.  Cleveland  Federation  for  Charity  and 
Philanthropy,  402  Chamber  of  Commerce  build- 
ing,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 

The  Case  of  the  Julia  Riciiman  High  School 
How  Civic  Foresight,  Municipal  Interest,  Ad 
ministrative  Efficiency  can  solve  the  problems 
of  a  Modern  School.  Public  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  the  City  of  New  York,  8  West  40 
street,   New  York   city. 

Plan  of  Elgin.  By  E.  II.  Bennett.  Elgin  Com- 
mercial  Club,   Elgin,    Illinois. 

A  Tabular  Statement  of  Infant-Welfare  Work 
by  Public  and  Private  Agencies  in  the  United 
States.  By  Etta  R.  Coodwin.  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau.  Price 
15  cents.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Why  Do  We  Wait?  A  Plea  for  Humanity.  By 
A.  M.  Kraan,  461  Produce  Exchange,  New  York 
city. 

Trained  for  Citizenship — The  Boy  Scout.  By 
James  E.  West.  Reprint  from  the  American 
Review  of  Reviews.  National  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Fifth  Avenue  building,  New 
York  city. 

The  Matter  of  the  Eight  Hour  Day.  By  Mary 
Alden  Hopkins.  Reprint,  from  The  Century 
Magazine.  National  Consumers'  League,  289 
Fourth  avenue,  New    York  city. 

The  Eight  Hours  Day  for  Wage  Earninc. 
Women.  United  States  Supreme  Court  upholds 
the  California  Law  List  of  Eight  Hour  Laws 
National  Consumers'  League,  289  Fourth  avenue, 
New  York  city. 

Compulsory  State-Wide  Health  Insurance  and 
lis  Relation  to  hie  Medical  Service.  By 
Emery  R.  Hayhurst,  M.D.,  assistant  professor 
of  industrial  hygiene,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus. 

Vocational    Secondary    Education.     Prepared   by 

the    Committee    on    Vocational    Education    of   the 

National    Education    Association.      Department   of 

the    Interior;     Bureau    of    Education.       Price     15 

Gov  mm.  m    Printing  Office,  Washin 

Gardening  in  Elementary  City  Schools.  By  C 
D.  Jarvis,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Education.  Price  15  cents.  Government 
Printing  Office.   Washington,  D.   C. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Criminal  under  uii 
Sentence  of  Di  \i  h.  By  Paul  E.  Bowers,  M.D., 
Eox  41,  Michigan   t'ity,  Indiana. 

City  Budget  Facts,  1916.  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  813-820  Traders  Bank  building,  To- 
ronto, Car 

Citizens'  Handbook.      \  collection  of  the  laws  and 
ordinances  governing  the  citizen  in  everyda 
Price    25    cents.       Special    rates    on    large    orders 
The      Women's     Municipal      League     of     Boston, 
6  Marlborough  street. 

Argentina  as  i  New  Business  Field.  By  Obli- 
gado  &  Company.  343,  Bartolome  Mitre,  Buenos 
Aires. 

The   Railroad   S rER.     An   expose   of  the  meth- 
ods employe. 1    bj    detective  agencies  and   bonding 
names.      Price    25    cents.      C.E.Ray,  Box    116, 
St.    Paul,   Minn, 

Clinics  for  Venereal  Diseases.  Why  we  need 
them;  how  to  develop  -them.  By  William  I' 
Snow.  M.D.  Price  5  cents.  The  American  So 
cial  Hygiene  Association,  105  West  40  street, 
New    York  city. 

A  Health  Exhibit  for  Men.  By  Frank  J.  Os 
borne.  Price  5  cents.  The  New  York  Social 
Hygiene  Society,  in=  West  40  street,  New  York 
city. 

Prostitution    and     Vlcohol.      By    Walter   Clark. 
Price     5    cents.      The    American    Social    Hygiene 
Association,    105  West  40  street,  New  York  city. 

The  Matter  and  Method  of  Social  Hygiene 
Legislation.  By  Timothy  Newell  Pfeiffei 
Price  5  cents.  The  American  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation,   105    West    40    street,    New    York    city. 

The  City's   Poor   in    a   Year  of   Distress.     A  let 
ter   to   Hon.   John    Purroy    Mitchel,    Mayor,    City 
of    New    York,    from    Hon.    John    A.    Kingsbury. 
immissioner   of  Public  Charities. 

Ih  manity  and  Economy,  in  tii'e  Care  of  the 
City's  Book.  A  letter  to  Hon.  John  Purroy 
Mitchel,  Mayor,  City  of  New  York,  from  Hon 
John  A.  Kingsbury,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Charities. 

Universal  Military  Service  and  Democracy.  By 
George  Nasmyth.  Reprint  from  the  Journal  of 
Race  Development.  Price  5  cents,  $2.00  per  inn 
nos;  paid.  American  Union  Against  Militarism, 
Murisey   building,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Shall  Be  the  Great  Role  of  the  United 
States  After  the  War?  By  Felix  Adler,  152 
West   77   street,  New  York  city. 

Care  ami  Tkeatmeni  ...  Persons  Afflicted  with 
Leprosy.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Health  and  National  Quarantine,  United  States 
Senate.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing 
ton,  D.  C. 

Educational  Survey  of  Wyoming.  By  A.  C. 
Monahan  and  Katherine  M.  Cook.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education.  Price 
15  cents.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C. 
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Do  You  Belong  to  a 
Social  Organization  ? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  your 
organization  express  its  larger 
citizenship  by  becoming  a  Not- 
ing member  of  SURVEY  ASSO- 
CIATES— backing  up  our  nation- 
wide campaign  for  the  wider  use 
of    social    knowledge? 

This  it  can  do  without  taxing  its 

treasury  me  cent. 

lien's    How: 

Enroll  it  as  a  St  rvey  Circulator. 
Then  your  organization  will  not 
only  help  the  SURVEY,  but  it 
will  increase  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  your  community  who  are 
informed  on  social  issues;  help 
those  who  are  hunting  for  reli- 
able social  news  at  this  time  o\ 
crisis  ;  help  you. 

To  secure  a  voting  membership  in 
Survey  Associates  for  your 
organization  send  us  four  new 
subscriptions  to  the  weekly 
Survey  at  $3,  or  eight  to  the 
monthly  issues  only,  at  $2. 

Kill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it 
back  to  us.  Then  we  will  send 
publicity  material  to  help  you  in 
the  campaign. 


CIRCULATOR    COUPON 
;    and   return   it   to   us. 


.  i  rvey's   campaign 
■  ial    information. 


Vote;      A   Survey    t  i  rculator,   in  addition 
I.,    heing    a    subscriber    himself,    undertakes 
to    secure     four    new     $.!    weekly    sunset 
.hi    new    $2    once-a-month 

■  lit*.     A  Survey  Circulator 
is    eligible     for    electio 

Survey   Associates  for  one  year,  but  assumes 
nancial   liability,   nor  promises  renewal 
another   \  t 
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Americanization  of  the  Jewish  Immigrant 
By  Israel  Friedlaendcr 


T 


WO  articles  of   prime    significance   at   a  time    when  the  relationships  of 
races  of  men  and   the  integrity  of  family   life  are   at   stake   as  never 
before,  are  announced  for  the  SURVEY  next  week. 

The  Nature  and  Uses  of  Social  Evidence 
By  Mary  E.  Richmond 


THE  MAN  with  the  hoe  has  a  tremendous 
family — all  the  Boy  Scouts.    Page  97. 

TO  all  the  other  don'ts  for  children,  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  adds  a 
pageful  for  those  who  may  be  sent  out  to 
work  on  the  farms.  Poor  crops  and  weedy 
boys  may  result.    Page  86. 


ISRAEL  PUTNAM,  dashing  off  on  his  plow- 
horse  to  be  the  first  to  enlist,  has  no  place  in 
this  war.  Farmers  are  not  wanted.  More- 
over he  would  have  been  beaten  to  it  by  the 
doctors.  Surgeons,  psychiatrists,  health  of- 
licers,  sanitary  engineers,  dentists  and  plain 
physicians  all  have  an  assigned  part.  The 
plans  of  the  medical  branch  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  and  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis.     Page  87. 


JACK  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill  to  watch  ;> 
German  boat.  Jack  begun  to  shoot  a  gun, 
while  Jill — she  got  the  vote.     Page  97. 


CONSIDER  Mrs.  Finnegan,  left  in  a  pretty 
pickle  with  all  the  children  ailing,  the 
grocery  bill  unpaid  and  at  outs  with  the 
neighbors  when  Finnegan,  somewhat  under 
the  influence,  decided  that  his  country 
needed  him  more  than  his  family.  A  sample 
of  civilian   relief  work.     Page  90. 


COMMISSIONER  STRONG'S  reorganiza- 
tion plan  for  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Charities  is  before  the  legislature  with  slim 
chances  of  enactment.  The  citizens'  commit- 
tee, supporting  them,  and  the  Catholic  com- 
mittee seem  hopelessly  split  on  the  question 
of  placing  out  children.  Meantime  the  board 
itself  has  partially  reorganized  its  work 
while  standing  .pat  on  the  form  of  organiza- 
tion and  personnel.    Page  92. 


HEREAFTER  all  children  committed  to  state 
institutions  in  Ohio  will  have  a  physical  and 
mental  examination,  by  a  new  bureau  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose,  to  determine  the  ap- 
propriate hospital,  school  or  home.  A  fruit- 
ful legislative  session.     Page  97. 


EIGHT  new  committees  are  announced  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  which  now  has 
a  commission,  committee,  advisory  commis- 
sion or  sub-committee  to  deal  with  every 
current  interest  except  baseball  and  peace. 
Page  94. 


MRS.  BACON'S  housing  program  for 
Indiana  is  rounded  out  with  a  new  law 
which  applies  even  to  the  farmhouses  of  the 
Hoosier  countryside  that  Riley  sang.  Some 
results  of  the  recent  legislature.     Page  98. 

TAMMANY  congressmen  kept  the  Demo- 
crats from  making  war  prohibition  a  party 
measure,  but  the  drys  go  marching  on. 
Page  95. 


WITH  the  cost  of  living  as  their  sole  argu- 
ment and  without  even  threat  of  a  strike,  the 
soft  coal  miners  won  a  20  per  cent  increase 
in  wages  and  their  hard  coal  fellows  are 
expecting  an  equal  raise.    Page  100. 


IF  the  New  York  labor  law  is  to  survive  the 
attempts  to  break  it  down  in  the  name  of 
patriotism,  the  legislature  must  lake  an  im- 
mediate adjournment.     Page  96. 


THOUGH  a  full  fortnight  has  passed,  the 
food  problem  has  not  vet  been  solved. 
Page  96. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  charity  workers  are  ur- 
ging a  separation  allowance  for  soldiers  based 
on  the  number  of  their  dependents.     Page  95. 


A  Plan  to  Safeguard  Children 

in  Farm  Work 

WHAT  can  the  children  of  America  do  in  this  war  to  aid  in  the  production  of  foodstuffs?  Everyone  is 
asking  this  question  and  not  a  few  have  come  forward  with  answers.  Some  of  these  answers  involve  a 
relaxation  of  school  attendance  laws  and  give  no  assurance  that  young  children  will  not  be  overworked,  ill  fed 
and  poorly  cared  for  generally.  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  worked  out  a  plan  to  meet  the  need 
and  at  the  same  time  to  safeguard  the  children  against  neglect.  The  plan  has  two  parts,  one  relating  to  children 
fourteen  years  old  and  over  who  may  be  hired  out  to  farmers,  the  other  relating  to  children  under  fourteen  who 
would  be  a  burden  to  farmers  because  of  inexperience  and  youth.  The  committee  asks:  "Will  you  push  this 
plan  in  your  community?"     Here  it  is: 


FOR  OLDER  CHILDREN 

To  send  any  children  to  farms  without  knowing  the  actual 
need  for  them  or  without  regulation  would  be  wasteful 
and  a  hindrance  to  the  farmers  who  do  not  want  a  horde 
of  inexperienced  laborers  on  their  hands, 

Therefore: 

1.  Create  and  appoint  a  state  committee  of  school  officials 
to  confer  with  the  state  agricultural  department  and  organ- 
izations of  farmers  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a  real  need 
of  school  children  on  farms. 

2.  If  the  need  exists,  draft  a  set  of  regulations,  to  meet 
the  need  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  children,  such 
as  these : 

(a)  Children  14  and  over,  only,  to  be  permitted  to  work 
on  farms  for  others  than  their  parents  and  excused 
from  school  for  this  purpose  from  June  1  to  October  1. 

(b)  Children  thus  excused  not  to  be  permitted  to  work 
more  than  8  hours  a  day,  or  more  than  6  days  a  week. 

(c)  Children  thus  excused  must  have  special  work  per- 
mits, issued  by  the  committee  of  school  officials  or  per- 
sons authorized  by  them,  showing  that  the  child  has 
been  examined  by  a  physician  and  is  physically  fit  for 
work,  permits  to  be  issued  only  for  farms  known  by 
the  committee  to  be  suitable  places  for  the  children 
to  work. 

3.  The  state  committee  of  school  officials  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  supervision  of  children  at  work  on  farms 
to  see  that  regulations  are  enforced. 

Transportation 

Feeding 

Housing 

As  to  housing 

It  is  advisable  that  children  sent  to  farms  to  work 
should  not  be  housed  with  the  farmers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Boy  Scouts,  for  instance, 
can  establish  camps  in  a  given  farm  district  under 
scout  masters.  Local  authorities  will  be  glad  to  pro- 
vide transportation  from  camps  to  farms,  and  the  boys 
can  work  in  gangs,  in  one  field  one  day,  in  another  the 
next,  and  return  to  camp  after  work.  In  this  way 
both  work  and  living  conditions  will  be  supervised  and 
farmers  will  not  have  the  responsibility  and  cost  of 
housing  them. 

Similar  camps  may  be  established  under  playground 
directors,  probation  or  school  officers. 

But  be  sure  you  know  where  the  children  live  and  how. 

ENGLAND  IS  ALREADY  WISHING  SHE  HAD  NOT 

USED  HER  CHILDREN  SO  RECKLESSLY  AT  THE 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  WAR 

LET   AMERICA   LEARN   BY   ENGLAND'S 
EXPERIENCE 


should  all  be  supervised. 


FOR  YOUNGER  CHILDREN 

1.  Organize  teachers,  boy  scout  leaders,  playground  di- 
rectors, and  others  interested  in  child  welfare,  into  a 
SUMMER  AGRICULTURAL  FACULTY. 

2.  Call  upon  holders  of  vacant  village,  city,  or  suburban 
properties  to  dedicate  them  for  the  summer  to  the  raising 
of  potatoes,  corn,  beans,  or  other  vegetables,  according  to 
soil  and  location. 

We  have  plenty  of  land  in  America.  One-half  of  the 
City  of  New  York  is  vacant  of  buildings. 

Your  state  agricultural  department  will  cooperate  with 
you,  if  need  be,  to  secure  seeds  and  implements,  or 
these  may  be  provided  for  by  local  subscription. 

3.  Raise  a  small  fund  to  hire  these  plots  ploughed  and 
roughly  prepared  for  use. 

4.  Get  a  special  resolution  from  your  School  Board  pro- 
viding that  all  children  who  register  for  this  agricultural 
service  under  supervision  of  the  Board  and  perform  the 
work  regularly,  shall  be  given  credit  for  it  in  lieu  of  regu- 
lar school  attendance  from  June  1  to  October  1.  But  allow 
no  general  school  exemption  that  will  turn  children  out  of 
school  without  providing  both  occupation  and  supervision. 

5.  Organize  the  children  in  classes  and  put  them  on  the 
soil  under  direction  of  competent  supervisors,  the  Summer 
Agricultural  Faculty  mentioned  above,  who  will  appre- 
ciate the  limits  of  a  child's  strength  and  will  not  permit 
him  to  be  overworked. 
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Medicine  Mobilized 

By  Gertrude  Seymour 


OF    THE    SURVEY    STAFF 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
medical  branch  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
just  held  in  Washington  show  an  alignment  of 
k.  medical  resources  which,  for  extent  and  complete- 
ness, has  perhaps  never  been  equaled.  It  is  a  mighty  gather- 
ing of  clans,  among  whom  the  rousing  word  has  been  passing 
ever  since  the  day  when  members  of  the  first  hospital  units 
returned  from  their  voluntary  service  abroad,  having  looked 
upon  the  face  of  war.  Units  for  volunteer  service  abroad  be- 
came permanent  units  at  home,  in  no  official  organization,  but 
in  a  readiness  that  has  proved  prophetic. 

As  long  ago  as  November,  1915,  a  group  of  Albany  physi- 
cians, known  as  the  Clinical  Club,  began  a  course  of  study 
in  military  sanitation  and  hygiene.  This  course,  now  widely 
known  as  the  "Albany  idea,"  has  been  extended  and  put  in 
pamphlet  form  for  use  by  other  medical  clubs  and  societies.1 
Not  only  the  facts  of  military  medical  organization  and  meth- 
ods of  sanitation  are  included,  but  problems  are  given  for 
solution,  affecting  the  proper  use  of  local  resources  in  an  emer- 
gency; such  as  the  protection  of  water-supply,  should  a  given 
city  suddenly  become  the  base  on  which  troops  converge;  or 
the  means  of  caring  for  refugees,  who  might  gather  at  a  given 
point,  and  of  protecting  the  local  community  from  contamina- 
tion; or  again,  the  available  hospital  quarters  and  supplies  for 
the  wounded,  should  a  battle  occur  nearby.  Such  acquaint- 
ance with  local  conditions  through  sanitary  surveys  and  gen- 
eral health  stock-taking  obviously  has  a  value  far  beyond  the 
immediate  necessity. 

In  April,  1916,  a  National  Committee  of  American  Physi- 
cians for  Medical  Preparedness  was  appointed  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  presidents  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Surgical  Association,  the  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  Clinical  Congress  of  Sur- 
geons of  North  America,  and  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons. A  few  days  later,  this  committee  of  physicians  presented 
its  plans  to  President  Wilson  and  offered  its  services  to  the 
federal  government. 

The  organization  and  work  of  the  National  Committee  of 
Physicians  for  Medical  Preparedness  is  thus  described  in  its 
circulars: 

"To  the  committee  was  delegated  the  responsible  duty  of  formulat- 
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ing  plans  whereby  the  civilian  medical  resources  of  the  United 
States  might  be  ascertained  and  effectively  coordinated  for  such  pur- 
poses as  might  be  required  by  the  federal  government. 

"The  national  committee  organized,  selected  a  chairman  and 
secretary  and  an  executive  committee,  and  appointed  a  state  com- 
mittee of  nine  strong  men  in  each  state  of  the  union. 

"It  is  the  fixed  policy  of  this  committee  that  all  presidents  and 
secretaries  of  the  various  state  medical  societies  shall  be  members  of 
their  respective  state  committees  during  their  incumbency  in  office. 
From  the  first  it  was  contemplated  that  at  the  proper  time  the 
organization  of  -the  committees  would  be  perfected  in  each  county 
of  the  country.  That  time  has  now  come  and  county  committees 
are  being  rapidly  organized.  In  each  instance  the  state  committees 
are  expected  to  select  the  county  committees  and  supervise  their 
formation." 

On  the  county  committee  also  all  medical  interests  and  ac- 
tivities are  to  be  represented.  It  has  been  requested  that  mem- 
bership in  each  county  unit  shall  include : 

All  members  of  National  Committee  of  the  Committee  of  American 
Physicians  for  Medical  Preparedness,  resident  in  the  individual 
county;  members  of  the  state  committee  resident  in  or  near  the 
individual  county;  representatives  of  the  United  States  Army,  resi- 
dent in  the  individual  county;  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  resident  in  the  individual  county;  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  resident  in  the  individual  county; 
representatives  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  residing 
in  the  individual  county;  representatives  of  the  state  or  city  public 
health  service;  ranking  medical  officer  of  the  National  Guard;  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  local  Medical  Officers'  Reserve  Corps 
Association,  if  there  should  be  such  an  organization;  deans  of  medi- 
cal schools;  president  and  secretary  of  the  County  Medical  Society; 
president  and  secretary  of  any  other  important  medical  societies; 
medical  director  of  the  local  Red  Cross  units;  other  representative 
medical  men. 

Specific  duties  will  be  assigned  to  state  and  county  officials 
from  time  to  time,  in  addition  to  the  general  unification  of 
medical  resources.  Some  of  these  specific  duties  already  re- 
quested are  the  securing  of  applicants  for  the  Army  Medical 
Corps.  At  least  1,200  additional  medical  officers,  it  is  said. 
are  required  at  once;  20,000  or  more  medical  reserve  officers 
may  be  called  for  at  any  time;  350  officers  are  yet  needed  for 
the  Navy  Medical  Corps;  several  hundred  medical  officers 
are  needed  for  the  Coast  Defense  Corps  of  the  navy,  and 
many  medical  officers  are  needed  for  the  local  National  Guard. 

During  the  past  year  this  voluntary  committee  and  its  vari- 
ous subsidiary  groups  have  achieved  a  distinguished  success  in 
the  work  planned.  Some  of  the  activities  already  completed 
or  well  under  way  are : 

At  least  20,000  medical  men  selected  and  classified  according  to 
their  training  and  work. 
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An   inventory   of  hospitals   and   other   medical    institutions. 

Definite  affiliation  with  the  Red  Cross,  both  in  administration 
and  in  plans  by  which  the  local  committees  shall  cooperate. 

Special  training  in  military  medicine  for  senior  medical  students, 
for  hospital  groups  in  the  medical  officers'  reserve  corps,  for  dental 
students  and  others. 

The  standardization  of  medical  and  surgical  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  designate  the  articles  essential 
to  civilian  and  military  medicine  and  surgery,  so  that  in  case  the 
production  of  supplies  were  curtailed,  manufacturers  of  both  drugs 
and  instruments  might  be  able  to  focus  their  energy  upon  the  articles 
absolutely  essential. 

Valuable  information  furnished  by  medical  and  other  observers, 
who  have  worked  in  the  war  zones  of  Europe,  is  being  gathered  and 
classified. 

Finally,  presidents  of  important  national  medical  organizations 
of  the  country  have  been  requested  to  suggest  to  the  medical  section 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  the  work  which  members  of 
these  organizations  are  best  fitted  to  perform,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  societies'  activities  and  resources  might  be  utilized  to  best  ad- 
vantage. 

In  August,  1916,  Congress  created  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  described  in  the  Survey  of  March  17.  Upon  the 
advisory  commission  the  medical  profession  is  represented  by 
Dr.  Franklin  H.  Martin  of  Chicago.  Since  each  member  of 
this  commission  is  authorized  to  gather  about  him  a  special 
board,  consisting  of  both  government  representatives  and 
civilians,  Dr.  Martin  appointed  the  following  persons  as  a 
general  medical  board  to  cooperate  with  him,  "in  coordinating 
civilian  military  medical  activities  and  to  advise  in  regard  to 
fundamental  medical  problems  and  in  regard  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  country" : 

Dr.  F.  F.  Simpson,  chief  of  medical  section,  Council  of  National 
Defense,  vice-chairman;  Surg.-Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas,  U.  S.  Army; 
Surg.-Gen.  William  C.  Braisted,  U.  S.  Navy;  Surg.-Gen  Rupert 
Blue,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  president  American  Medical 
Association;  Col.  Jefferson  R.  Kean,  director  of  military  relief, 
American  Red  Cross;  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  professor  of  pathology, 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  Rochester,  Minn.; 
Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  dean  of  University  of  Michigan  Medical 
School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong,  professor  of 
tropical  medicine,  Harvard  University;  Dr.  Edward  Martin,  profes- 
sor of  surgery,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  George 
H.  Simmons,  editor  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Chicago;  Dr.  John  M.  Flint,  professor  of  surgery,  and  dean  of  Yale 
University  Medical  School;  Dr.  Stuart  McGuire,  professor  of  sur- 
gery, Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond ;  Dr.  John  Young 
Brown,  professor  of  surgery,  St.  Louis  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine; Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  president-elect,  American  Medical 
Association,  Rochester,  Minn.;  Dr.  Thomas  Huntington,  professor  of 
surgery,  University  of  California;  Dr.  H.  A.  Royster,  president  of 
the  Southern  Surgical  Association,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Peck,  professor  of  surgery,  University  of  New  York;  Dr.  Winford 
Smith,  superintendent,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore;  Dr. 
Frederic  A.  Belsey,  professor  of  surgery,  Northwestern  University, 
Chicago;  Dr.  George  W.  Crile,  professor  of  suigery,  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Cleveland;  Earle  Phelps,  sanitary  engineer,  Wash- 
ington ;  Dr.  Edward  C.  Kirk,  dean  of  the  Thomas  W.  Evans  Museum 
and  Dental  Institute  School  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  extensive  and  valuable  work  of  the  Committee  of 
Physicians  is  being  continued  under  the  direction  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense. 

At  the  Washington  meeting  of  this  general  medical  board, 
referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  preliminary  reports 
on  two  important  problems  were  presented.  One  of  these 
reports  concerned  medical  schools  and  was  presented  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Flint  of  the  Yale  Medical  School.  Ways  in  which 
Dr.  Flint  believes  the  medical  schools  can  help  in  the  present 
situation  are:  By  preparing  to  graduate  senior  medical  students 
promptly  in  case  of  need ;  by  urging  graduates  who  can  be 
relieved  of  their  obligations  as  internes  in  civil  hospitals  to 
enroll  for  military  service.  Again,  medical  schools  may  con- 
sider the  Italian  plan,  according  to  which  base  hospital  units, 
organized  from  the  Red  Cross,  carry  with  them  the  clinical 
faculty  and  students  of  their  local  personnel.  By  this  means 
practical  help  is  rendered  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  instruc- 
tion is  continued  at  the  base.     Also,  in  special  cases  fourth- 


year  students  might  substitute  service  in  a  base  hospital  for 
the  hospital  year  at  home  when  opportunities  for  instruction 
in  such  a  hospital  offer. 
Said  Dr.  Flint: 

'In  your  efforts  to  solve  the  urgent  problem  before  this  board  and 
assist  the  surgeon-general  in  supplying  an  adequate  number  of 
medical  officers  for  the  army  and  navy,  it  is  important  that  this 
country  should  not  repeat  England's  blunder  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  permitting  the  disorganization  of  the  medical  schools  either 
by  calling  the  faculties  into  active  service  or  sanctioning  the  enlist- 
ment of  medical  students  into  any  of  the  line  organizations.  Ordinary 
foresight  demands  that  we  face  the  possibility  that  the  war  on  which 
we  have  entered  may  last  for  years.  Medical  schools  to  supply 
trained  men  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  emergency  must  be 
kept  in  active  operation  under  any  circumstances. 

"While  aiding  to  the  uttermost  in  overcoming  the  present  short- 
age of  men,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  source  of  supply  open  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  conserving  our  raw  material.  Therefore, 
men  now  in  college  looking  forward  to  medicine  as  a  career  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  their  patriotic  duty  to  the  nation 
at  this  time  to  continue  their  studies  and  enroll  in  the  medical  school 
of  their  choice.  Furthermore,  no  medical  student  who  has  not  com- 
pleted three  years  of  medical  work  should  be  permitted  to  give  up 
his  course,  as  the  country  needs  his  trained  and  not  his  untrained 
service." 

The  second  report  made  to  the  general  medical  board  was 
that  on  hospital  preparedness,  by  Dr.  Winford  H.  Smith,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  He  recommended  that  the  board 
communicate  at  once,  by  telegraph  or  letter,  with  all  general 
hospitals  of  one  hundred  beds  or  more,  urging  that  in  view  of 
the  present  need  hospital  authorities  reorganize  their  present 
staff  with  a  view  to  releasing  as  many  men  as  possible,  and 
report  to  the  general  medical  board.  Another  recommendation 
was  that  a  selected  list  of  hospitals  be  prepared  with  reference 
to  size,  location  near  terminal  facilities  or  strategic  points,  as, 
for  instance,  those  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and 
the  borders.  Information  should  be  obtained  at  once  as  to 
what  facilities  these  hospitals  could  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government ;  their  possibilities  of  expansion ;  whether  they 
have  convalescent  branches,  and  the  ease  with  which  water, 
heating  and  sewerage  connection  could  be  made  in  the  event 
of  expansion. 

The  ultimate  need  of  facilities  for  medical  and  surgical 
work  made  Dr.  Smith's  third  recommendation.  Hospitals 
especially  equipped  for  neurological  and  orthopedic  and  other 
services  should  be  listed  and  brought  into  cooperation  at  once. 
The  information  gathered  on  all  these  points  will  as  soon  as 
available  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon-general.  One 
practical  advantage  of  this  committee's  work,  as  Dr.  Smith 
pointed  out,  would  be  the  part  it  would  play  as  buffer  between 
the  surgeon-general  and  his  staff  and  the  large  number  of  those 
who  may  have  pet  projects  to  urge. 

The  task  of  standardizing  supplies  and  determining  articles 
essential  to  the  medical  service  began  when  more  than  150 
manufacturers  of  medical  and  surgical  supplies  assembled  in 
Washington  last  week  at  Dr.  Martin's  call  to  confer  with 
the  Advisory  Commission  and  officials  of  army,  navy  and 
Public  Health  Service.  The  manufacturers  will  at  once  make 
a  survey  of  material  on  hand  and  means  of  increased  produc- 
tion of  specified  articles.  The  list  of  such  articles  is  being  com- 
piled in  twenty  sub-headings.  Orthopedic  supplies  are  to  be 
indicated  by  specialists  in  orthopedic  practice ;  similarly  special 
articles  needed  in  dentistry,  eye  work,  neurology,  contagious 
diseases,   hospitals,   pharmacy,   nursing,   etc. 

The  instant  general  response  to  these  official  preparations 
is  indicated  by  the  stirring  news  notes  appearing  in  medical 
journals.  "Ambulances  for  the  New  York  Red  Cross," 
"Johns  Hopkins  chosen  as  a  great  base  hospital,"  for  instance. 
"Massachusetts  provides  the  first  hospital  unit  for  treatment 
of  mental  and  nervous  diseases."  "The  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health  is  assembling  its  division  of  laboratories 
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as  a  mobile  unit  to  establish  diagnostic  service  at  any  point; 
the  services  of  the  1,000  health  officers  of  the  state  have  been 
offered  to  the  military  authorities  and  accepted  by  the  adjutant- 
general  to  aid  in  preliminary  examinations  of  recruits."  "Spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Association  to 
organize  for  service."  "Harvard  University  has  offered  to  the 
federal  government  for  use  during  the  war  its  Jefferson  and 
Crufts  Laboratories.  The  first  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  in 
the  country;  the  second  is  devoted  to  wireless  and  radio  ex- 
periments." 

The  Maryland  branch  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Pre- 
paredness has  devised  a  practical  plan  to  conserve  the  prac- 
tice of  physicians  who  may  enlist  for  active  service.  Doctors 
who  attend  the  patients  of  those  called  into  service  are  pledged 
to  turn  over  to  the  physician  in  service  or  to  his  family  one- 
third  of  the  fees  collected  in  such  attendance.  By  this  means 
the  patriotism  of  the  physician  is  recognized  and  practical 
assistance  is  given  his  family,  while  at  the  same  time  his 
practice  is  kept  from  being  scattered. 

At  closer  range,  this  organization  may  be  illustrated  from 
the  city  of  Boston  where  the  local  committee  of  defense  is  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Boston  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  committee  on  public  safety.  The  description  is  fur- 
nished to  the  Survey  by  Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong: 


"Provide  for  mobilization  of  medical  resources.  Medical  person- 
nel should  constitute  at  least  ten  per  thousand  of  the  strength  of  the 
prospective  army  the  state  of  Massachusetts  will  provide. 

"The  establishment  of  units  of  reserve  officers  and  reserve  officers' 
training  camps  through  the  state. 

"The  establishment  of  courses  of  instruction  for  civilian  practi- 
tioners of  medicine  on  duties  of  medical  officers  in  war,  on  military 
medicine  and  military  hygiene. 

"The  establishment  of  courses  of  training  camp  instruction,  and 
obtaining  of  medical  officers  of  the  army  in  such  centers  where  classes 
of  instruction  are  organized. 

"Physical  examination  of  men  of  Massachusetts  for  military  service 
between  the  years  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  physically  unfit.  (During  the  recent  mobilization  of  the  militia 
on  the  Mexican  border,  the  proportion  of  men  disqualified  as  physic- 
ally unfit  in  a  number  of  states  reached  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
those  mustered  in.  In  instances  where  the  regiments  were  moved  to 
the  border,  the  government  was  put  to  the  expense  in  each  case  of 
equipping  a  useless  man,  transporting  him  to  the  border,  subsisting 
him  while  there,  and  returning  him  to  his  home,  all  through  failure 
of  the  medical  officer  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  physical  re- 
quirement. Frequently  this  was  due  to  lack  of  time  for  making  the 
examination.) 

"Organization  of  efficient  sanitary  personnel  for  the  prospective 
army  of  the  state.  (During  the  recent  mobilization  the  sanitary  per- 
sonnel of  the  organized  militia  was  not  even  sufficient  to  provide 
fully  for  the  service  at  the  front;  that  is,  the  service  with  regiments, 
field  hospitals  and  ambulance  companies,  consequently  there  were  no 
medical  officers  available  for  the  supervision  of  the  construction  of 
new  hospitals  and  none  to  assign  to  such  hospitals,  or  to  hospital 
trains,  or  to  medical  supply  depots,  and  none  to  assign  for  making 
physical  examinations  and  special  sanitary  inspections.  The  func- 
tions of  sanitary  inspectors  should  comprise  not  onlv  the  correction 
of  faulty  conditions  about  camps  and  the  giving  of  expert  advice  on 
sanitary  matters,  but  also  teaching  all  of  the  duties  pertaining  to 
medical  department  administration  in  the  field.) 

"Organization  of  ambulance  companies  and  of  motor  ambulances 
and  field  hospitals.  (There  should  be  at  least  four  of  these  to  every 
prospective  organized  division  of  troops.) 

"Enaction  of  the  necessary  legislation  making  smallpox  and  typhoid 
and  para-typhoid  inoculations  compulsory  for  the  men  of  Massachu- 
setts of  military  age  who  have  passed  the  military  physical  exami- 
nation. 

"Organization  of  stations  for  such  inoculations  of  such  individuals, 
and  establishment  of  laboratory  stations  for  the  preparation  of  the 
prophylactics. 

'Organization  of  hospital  train  (with  personnel)  of  reconstructed 
Pullman  cars  in  sections  of  ten  cars  which  will  accommodate  160 
patients. 

"Establishment  of  medical  supply  depots  in  the  state.  Prepara- 
tion of  lists  of  medical  supplies  needed  and  of  such  supplies  avail- 
able in  Massachusetts. 

"Provision  for  mosquito  bars  for  the  prospective  army.  (During 
the   recent  mobilization  the   quartermaster   department  found   it  im- 


possible to  purchase  sufficiently  large  quantities  of  mosquito  netting 
in  the  United  States  to  supply  our  militia.) 

"Preparation  of  list  of  buildings  available  for  base  hospitals,  in- 
cluding a  statement  of  necessary  changes  and  repairs  for  each 
building. 

"Selection  of  camp  sites  and  the  preparation  of  the  same,  includ- 
ing the  procurement  of  water,  installation  of  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, construction  of  roads,  temporary  kitchens,  mess  shelters,  latrines, 
bath  houses  and  store-houses  for  the  storage  and  safe-keeping  ol 
supplies  either  for  forces  drafted  into  service  or  for  interning  pris- 
oners." 

The  main  theme  of  the  coming  conference  of  state  health 
officers  with  the  surgeon-general  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice will  this  year  be  the  coordination  of  federal,  state  and 
city  health  agencies  for  increased  efficiency  during  the  war. 

Plans  of  the  Tuberculosis  Association 

In  response  to  the  call  for  cooperation  with  national  or- 
ganizations already  in  the  health  field,  the  first  announcements 
to  local  associations  have  been  issued  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  executive  secretary  of  the  association,  in 
a  letter  announcing  to  the  local  associations  a  war  program, 
says  that  the  plans  thus  far  developed  by  the  national  associa- 
tion include,  first,  a  survey  of  the  institutional  resources  of  the 
country  for  the  care  of  tuberculous  soldiers;  second,  a  report 
upon  the  control  of  tuberculosis  among  enlisted  soldiers  and 
sailors,  especially  prepared  by  Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs,  Dr. 
George  M.  Kober  and  Dr.  Hatfield;  third,  the  selection  of  a 
corps  of  tuberculosis  experts  to  work  in  cooperation  with  army 
and  navy  departments  in  the  examination  of  recruits,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  sanitation  camps,  special  hos- 
pitals and  elsewhere.  This  third  detail  is  urged  as  of  special 
importance,  and  each  society  asked  to  give  a  complete  list 
of  physicians  in  its  community  who  are  qualified  to  serve 
in  the  capacity  of  tuberculosis  experts. 

For  a  plan  of  using  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  special 
administrative  machinery  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  societies, 
directions  are  given  in  the  further  memorandum  of  the  na- 
tional association : 

"The  anti-tuberculosis  associations  of  the  country,  numbering  all 
told  over  1,500,  with  more  than  200  of  them  employing  full-time 
secretaries,  represent  an  administrative  force  that  might  well  be 
utilized    to   great   advantage   in   the   war. 

"The  matter  of  giving  relief  to  tuberculous  soldiers  and  their 
families  will  probably  occur  to  many  anti-tuberculosis  associations  as 
an  immediately  needful  step.  The  national  association  wishes  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  American  Red  Cross,  through  its  special 
committees  on  civilian  relief,  will  have  charge  of  all  campaigns  foi 
raising  funds  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  families  who  need 
relief,  and  also  of  administering  such  relief.  Associations  are  urged 
to  cooperate  with  such  committees,  and  where  there  are  no  chapters 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  to  make  arrangements,  with  the  De- 
partment of  Civilian  Relief  of  the  American  Red  Cross  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  the  formation  of  special  committees  or  for  such 
other  arrangements  as  may  be  satisfactory   to  the  Red   Cross. 

''Anti-tuberculosis  associations  of  the  country  employ  or  are  in 
close  touch  with  other  agencies  that  employ  nearly  5,000  nurses  en- 
gaged exclusively  or  on  part  time  in  tuberculosis  work.  Associations 
are  asked  to  consider  using  this  large  force  of  nurses  to  care  for 
tuberculous  soldiers.  As  part  of  its  general  plan,  the  national  asso- 
ciation is  recommending  home  treatment  in  conjunction  with  sana- 
torium care.  Visiting  nurses  skilled  in  tuberculosis  work  can  perform 
great  service  either  on  the  basis  of  so  much  per  visit  or  by  offering 
their  services  free  to  the  government.  For  the  present  it  is  advised 
that  the  public  health  nurses  doing  tuberculosis  work  do  not  enter 
active  service  under  the  American  Red  Cross,  since  their  special 
training  enables  them  to  perform  particularly  valuable  service  in 
connection  with  home  nursing  of  tuberculous  soldiers. 

"Anti-tuberculosis  societies  may  also  help  in  an  educational  way, 
by  furnishing  literature,  leaflets,  booklets,  etc.,  dealing  with  tuber- 
culosis, to  men  in  military  camps;  by  furnishing  to  each  soldier  who 
enlists  from  his  home  city  or  state  a  special  booklet  of  information, 
so  prepared  that  it  will  be  of  use  to  the  soldier  as  a  memorandum 
book  or  otherwise;  by  furnishing  lecturers,  exhibit  material,  motion 
pictures,  etc.,  for  the  soldiers  in  camp;  by  cooperating  with  state 
and  federal  officials  in  furnishing  special  placards  and  sanitary  sup- 
plies, such  as  paper  cuspidors,  paper  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  that  may  be 
of  value  in  the  control  of  tuberculosis. 
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Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  need  for  expert 
service  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

"No  other  groups  in  the  United  States  are  so  familiar  with  physicians 
who  are  thus  qualified  as  are  the  anti-tuberculosis  associations,  both 
state  and  local.  As  the  demand  for  enlistment  increases,  the  ex- 
perience of  other  countries  at  war  demonstrates  that  the  supply  of 
skilled  physicians  who  are  competent  to  treat  and  diagnose  tuber- 
culosis will  be  taxed  to  the  limit.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
protect  the  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  army  from  the  fatal 
experience  of  some  of  the  European  armies  in  relation  to  tuberculosis. 

"Anti-tuberculosis  associations,  through  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery at  their  command,  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  increase 
of  the  food  supply.  Through  their  visiting  nurses,  secretaries  and 
other  machinery,  the  anti-tuberculosis  associations  may  perform  a 
vital  function  in  educating  the  people  of  their  communities  in  the 
proper  use  of  food  and  the  control  of  waste.  This  may  be  done 
either  directly  or  through  cooperation  with  other  agencies  already 
engaged  in  this  work. 

"By  cooperating  with  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  United  States  and  state 
departments  of  agriculture  and  various  other  groups  that  are  in- 
terested in  taking  boys  of  high  school  age  to  the  country  for  use 
as  farm  laborers,  the  anti-tuberculosis  associations  may  perform  a 
great  service,  though  it  is  not  desirable  that  anti-tuberculosis  asso- 
ciations devote  their  major  efforts  to  a  work  of  this  character. 

"Similarly,  anti-tuberculosis  associations  may  perform  a  more 
direct    function    in    relation    to    the    food    supply    by    organizing    the 


labor  of  arrested  cases  of  tuberculosis  either  in  cooperation  with 
existing  sanatoria  or  in  separate  farm  colonies.  It  would  be  feasible 
in  some  communities  for  groups  of  arrested  cases  to  be  placed  upon 
farms  adjacent  to  the  cities,  where,  under  medical  supervision  and 
proper  direction,  they  could  cultivate  the  land  to  their  own  better- 
ment and  that  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

"A  final  capacity  in  which  the  anti-tuberculosis  societies  of  the 
country  can  serve  to  good  advantage,  is  by  bringing  the  utmost 
pressure  to  bear  through  their  local  representatives  in  Congress  and 
any  other  possible  way  upon  the  federal  and  state  authorities  to 
recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  the  control  of  tuber- 
culosis. That  there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  this  problem  is 
evidenced,  but  that  a  further  and  more  careful  consideration  of  all 
that  the  control  of  this  disease  demands  must  be  proved,  is  equally 
evident.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  anti-tuberculosis  associa- 
tions promote  public  opinion  concerning  the  desirability  of  barring 
any  man  who  has  tuberculosis  from  the  army,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment's assuming  full  responsibility  for  the  control  of  this  disease, 
in  case  it  does  develop  among  soldiers. 

"Whether  this  government  is  called  upon  to  send  a  large  expedi- 
tionary force  to  Europe  or  not,  the  mobilization  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  troops  will,  without  doubt,  greatly  increase  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  tuberculosis  problem  both  in  the  military  and  the 
civilian  population.  Anti-tuberculosis  associations  are  urged  there- 
fore not  to  curtail  their  normal  functions  any  more  than  absolutely 
necessary,  but  on  the  other  hand  to  press  forward,  utilizing  the 
war-interest  as  a  channel  for  focusing  more  clearly  than  ever  before 
the  attention  of  the  public  upon  the  problem  of  tuberculosis." 


The  Task  of  Civilian  War  Relief — II 


The  second  of  a  series  of  articles  based  upon  a  course  of  lectures  upon  civilian  relief  now  be- 
ing delivered  in  New  York  with  the  sanction  of  the  American  Red  Cross  by  Porter  R.  Lee  of  the 
staff  of  the  New   York  School  of  Philanthropy.      The  articles  are  being  written  by  Karl  de 
Schwcinitz  of  the  Neiv  York  Charity  Organization  Society 


THE  United  States  army  wants  men.  But  unavoid- 
ably in  taking  men  it  takes  also  husbands,  fathers, 
brothers,  sources  of  family  income  and  sources  of 
family  advice.  This  may  or  may  not  have  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  life  of  the  household.  A  business  does  not  nec- 
essarily become  demoralized  in  the  absence  of  even  the  senior 
partner.  The  added  responsibility  is  a  challenge  to  the  other 
members  of  the  firm.  They  may  actually  conduct  affairs 
more  successfully  than  before. 

So  it  is  with  the  families  of  men  at  the  front.  Some 
mothers,  indeed  most  mothers  and  wives,  adapt  themselves  to 
the  change  in  their  circumstances.  Others,  lacking  experience, 
perhaps  not  having  the  qualities  of  management  and  executive 
ability  needed  for  the  direction  of  the  household,  perhaps  with- 
out friends  upon  whose  judgment  they  can  rely,  find  their 
new  burdens  too  heavy. 

The  nation  has  taken  from  them  more  than  a  source  of 
income.  More  must  therefore  be  required  of  the  nation  than 
the  award  of  a  separation  allowance.  If  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory rests  with  the  country  whose  people  are  happiest,  most 
healthy  and  of  the  sturdiest  character,  then  the  home  of  the 
soldier  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  because  he  cannot  be 
there  to  contribute  his  judgment,  advice  and  experience.  It 
is  the  task  of  the  civilian  relief  worker  to  do  this  work  in  his 
place. 

But  there  are  many  families  who  are  able  to  help  themselves 
infinitely  better  than  can  anyone  the  Red  Cross  can  send  to 
them.  How  is  the  family  who  requires  assistance  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  family  who  does  not  ? 

At  best  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  limited  group  that 
we  can  make  this  differentiation.  Of  the  needs  of  the  majority 
of  families  we  cannot  hope  to  know.  They  succeed  in  meeting 
their  financial  obligations  by  supplementing  the  soldier's  pay 
with  savings,  credit  and  assistance  from  friends.  Sometimes 
they  may  not  be  so  successful  in  supplementing  his  contribu- 


tion to  the  management  of  household  affairs  and  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children,  but  about  this  we  are  not  likely  to  learn 
unless  there  comes  a  serious  disorganization  of  the  family  life. 

There  will,  however,  be  a  large  number  of  women  who, 
for  many  reasons,  will  not  be  able  to  keep  their  homes  solvent 
with  the  sole  aid  of  the  remittances  from  the  soldier's  pay  en- 
velope or  of  the  separation  allowance  arranged  for  by  the 
government.  These  mothers  will  either  make  application  to 
some  organization  like  the  Red  Cross  .civilian  relief  commit- 
tee, or  neighbors  and  friends  learning  of  their  difficulties  will 
make  this  application  for  them. 

The  request  will  be  for  money.  Nothing  or  little  more  may 
be  required.  Again,  there  may  be  need  of  all  the  personal 
work,  judgment  and  counsel  that  the  committee  can  summon. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  and  say  that  those  who 
fall  within  its  provisions  should  receive  the  fullest  measure  of 
service  that  the  social  worker  can  give  and  that  those  who  fall 
without  should  not.  What  really  determines  the  amount  and 
kind  of  help  a  family  needs,  in  addition  to  financial  resources, 
is  the  extent  of  its  ability  to  adapt  itself  to  the  situation  which 
the  absence  of  the  husband  and  father  has  brought  about.  But 
adaptability  is  not  conditioned  by  income  or  standard  of  living. 
Hundreds  of  families  with  a  high  standard  of  living  and  with 
abundant  income  lack  it.  A  certain  physician,  whose  practice 
is  among  well-to-do  families,  recently  employed  a  social  worker 
to  assist  some  of  his  patients  to  make  social  adjustments  that 
were  necessary  to  a  cure.  Who  does  not  know  households  the 
whole  life  of  which  might  be  changed  for  the  better  if  only 
a  competent  social  worker  could  be  introduced  to  them. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  short  cut  to  finding  out  how  much 
help  a  family  needs.  One  of  the  privileges  of  being  human  is 
that  each  one  of  us  is  unique.  One  can  generalize  when  one 
has  to  do  with  things,  but  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  make 
a  decision  about  an  individual  that  decision  must  depend  upon 
his  individuality — the  elements  which  make  him  different  and 
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his  situation  different  from  the  person  and  situation  of  every 
other  individual  in  the  world. 

To  know  whether  and  how  much  to  help  a  man  one  must 
know  the  man.  Acquaintance  is  the  only  way  of  determining 
what  service  a  family  needs.  The  better  acquainted  one  be- 
comes the  more  satisfactorily  does  one  find  this  question  an- 
swering itself. 

On  a  Friday  afternoon  nearly  three  years  ago,  Mrs.  Annie 
Finnegan  applied  to  a  bureau  for  money  to  pay  the  rent.  She 
said  that  her  husband  had  gone  to  England  to  enlist. 

The  social  worker  in  charge  of  the  bureau  had  now  ap- 
parently to  decide  whether  she  should  supply  this  pleasant,  al- 
most attractive,  young  woman  with  the  money  she  required, 
whether  she  should  offer  her  any  additional  help  or  whether 
she  should  do  nothing  at  all.  What  the  social  worker  really 
determined — it  was  scarcely  a  question  of  determination ;  train- 
ing and  experience  made  her  course  of  action  almost  instinc- 
tive— was  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  soldier's  wife. 
Indeed,  her  acquaintance  had  already  begun.  Before  she  had 
promised  to  call  to  see  Mrs.  Finnegan  the  next  day — the  rent 
was  not  due  until  Monday — she  had  learned  that  Mr.  Finne- 
gan had  been  a  street  car  conductor  and  that  the  company 
owed  him  fifteen  dollars  which  his  wife  had  been  unable  to 
collect.  She  had  also  gathered  that  the  problem  of  helping 
this  family  might  not  be  a  simple  one,  for  it  became  evident 
that  Mr.  Finnegan  had  been  intoxicated  when  he  left  for 
England. 

The  impression  that  Mrs.  Finnegan  might  need  much  more 
than  money  was  confirmed  during  the  visit  the  following 
morning.  The  home  was  suffering  because  Mr.  Finnegan 
had  not  been  fulfilling  his  obligations.  Mrs.  Finnegan  owed 
the  grocer  nearly  thirty  dollars  and  it  was  not  longer  possible 
for  her  to  obtain  credit.  Her  husband  had  just  started  work 
after  an  interval  of  idleness.  Some  time  before  he  had  been 
so  brutal  to  her  and  had  been  intoxicated  so  often  that  she 
had  made  complaint  to  a  magistrate,  who  had  placed  him 
under  probation. 

Mrs.  Finnegan  showed  the  effects  of  this  sort  of  life.  She 
was  not  strong.  Her  youngest  son — she  had  four  children — 
was  also  pale  and  delicate.  Mrs.  Finnegan,  however,  had  al- 
ready begun  to  make  plans  for  supporting  herself  by  obtain- 
ing work  at  a  publishing  house  where  she  had  formerly  been 
employed.  With  all  her  courage  she  was  plainly  overwhelmed 
by  the  desertion  of  her  husband,  who  had  gone  away  without 
telling  her  where  he  was  going. 

Getting  Acquainted  with  Mrs.  Finnegan 

This  conversation — the  social  worker  would  have  called  it 
a  first  interview — was  forwarding  the  acquaintance  between 
the  two  women  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  giving 
the  social  worker  an  insight  into  the  character  of  Mrs.  Fin- 
negan and  her  problems.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  giving 
Mrs.  Finnegan  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  social  worker, 
a  feeling  that  of  course  the  social  worker  encouraged  by  her 
genuine  interest  and  sympathy. 

When  she  left  Mrs.  Finnegan,  this  growing  acquaintance- 
ship had  already  indicated  certain  definite  tasks  for  her.  She 
must  see  that  the  family  had  food  and  that  the  rent  was  paid. 
She  must  go  to  the  British  consulate  and  apply  for  a  pension 
for  the  family.  She  must  try  to  obtain  the  money  which  the 
street-car  company  owed  Mr.  Finnegan — not  an  easy  task,  for 
the  company  naturally  would  object  to  giving  it  to  anyone  ex- 
cept the  man  himself,  even  though  that  person  represented 
their  employe's  wife. 

Apparently  the  man  had  been  more  a  liability  than  an  asset. 
Still,  in  fairness  to  him,  she  ought  to  look  up  his  record  with 


the  street-car  company.  She  ought  to  visit  the  houses  in 
which  the  family  had  recently  lived.  What  was  the  attitude 
of  Mr.  Finnegan's  family  toward  his  wife?  Now  that  he  was 
gone,  would  they  be  a  help  or  would  they  perhaps  nag  her, 
accuse  her  of  having  driven  him  to  enlist,  and  thus  add  one 
more  to  her  worries  ? 

Mrs.  Finnegan  had  also  mentioned  a  kindergarten  which 
her  son  Joseph  had  attended  for  a  time.  Ought  not  the  social 
worker  to  see  the  teacher?  Teachers  usually  get  close  to  the 
lives  of  their  pupils.  Through  this  teacher  the  social  worker 
might  become  better  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  family. 

The  British  consul  informed  the  social  worker  that  Mr. 
Finnegan  had  enlisted  as  a  single  man.  It  would  therefore 
be  necessary  to  make  proper  identification  and  to  fulfill  other 
necessary  requirements  before  a  separation  allowance  could  be 
granted  to  Mrs.  Finnegan.  He  suggested  that  a  certain  pa- 
triotic society  might  be  willing  to  pay  the  allowance  in  the 
interval.  To  this  the  society,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  social 
worker,  agreed. 

A  Liability  Turned  into  an  Asset 

After  a  great  deal  of  negotiation,  the  money  due  Mr.  Fin- 
negan was  obtained  from  the  street-car  company.  His  record 
there  had  not  been  bad,  but  his  sister  spoke  of  him  as  a  black 
sheep  and  clearly  showed  that  they  would  do  all  they  could 
to  help  his  wife  with  friendship  and  goodwill.  If  their  brother 
had  been  a  liability  they  at  least  would  be  an  asset  to  his 
family.  The  social  worker,  in  furthering  her  own  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Finnegan,  had  brought  her  relatives  closer 
to  her  and  had  thus  strengthened  the  life  of  the  home. 

At  an  address  where  the  Finnegans  had  formerly  lived,  the 
social  worker  found  a  Mrs.  Brandon  who  turned  out  to  be 
Mrs.  Finnegan's  oldest  friend  in  America.  They  had  come 
to  the  states  from  the  same  town  in  Ireland  and  had  been  in- 
timate friends  until  recently,  when  they  had  become  estranged 
through  the  gossip  and  meddlesomeness  of  a  common  acquaint- 
ance. Mrs.  Brandon  said  that  she  would  be  glad  to  renew  the 
friendship  and  when  next  the  social  worker  called  to  see  Mrs. 
Finnegan  she  found  the  two  women  together. 

The  kindergarten  teacher,  whom  the  social  worker  next 
visited,  thought  that  adenoids  were  affecting  Joseph's  health. 
She  had  never  been  able  to  persuade  his  mother  to  have  th(  m 
removed.  The  social  worker,  however,  in  the  course  of  a 
growing  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Finnegan,  readily  arranged 
for  this  operation.  Then,  as  the  baby  apparently  was  not 
thriving,  she  took  the  little  girl  and  her  mother  to  the  milk 
station.  The  physician  said  that  Mrs.  Finnegan  ought  not 
to  go  to  work — she  had  planned  to  seek  employment  again  at 
the  publishing  company — but  ought  to  stay  home  and  nurse 
the  baby. 

Although  Mrs.  Finnegan  was  not  anxious  to  do  so,  the 
social  worker  persuaded  her  to  follow  the  doctor's  advice. 
Mrs.  Finnegan,  indeed,  had  by  this  time  learned  that  she 
could  always  depend  upon  the  counsel  and  good  judgment  of 
her  friend.  Without  losing  any  of  her  self-reliance,  she  now 
always  turned  to  the  social  worker  for  guidance  before  under- 
taking any  important  step* 

Thus  the  growing  acquaintance  between  the  two  women 
opened  to  the  social  worker  more  and  more  possibilities  for 
service.  When  she  had  finally  completed  her  task  the  children, 
once  delicate,  were  well.  Their  mother  said  that  she  was  bet- 
ter off  than  when  her  husband  was  with  her  because  she  now 
had  a  regular  income.  First  the  patriotic  society,  then  the 
British  government  had  contributed  an  allowance.  Mrs.  Bran- 
don, a  friend  whom  Mrs.  Finnegan  feared  she  had  lost,  had 
been  restored  to  her,  the  back  pay  from  the  street-car  com- 
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pany  had  been  secured.  The  health  of  the  baby  and  that  of 
the  mother,  too,  had  been  conserved  by  the  timely  acceptance 
of  the  doctor's  advice. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  accomplishment  of  all  was  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  social  worker  of  that  pleasant  relationship 
which  enabled  her  to  do  for  this  household  those  many  things 
— impossible  to  record — which  in  the  more  intimate  life  of 
the  country  a  capable,  kindly  neighbor  runs  across  the  street 
to  do  for  friends  who  have  had  "a  run  of  hard  luck." 

The  first  family  that  applies  to  the  civilian  relief  com- 
mittee may  present  just  as  great  a  field  for  service  as  did  Mrs. 


Finnegan.  There  is  only  one  way  to  tell,  and  that  is  to  learn 
to  know  the  family.  In  the  first  interview — that  is,  the  first 
real  good  talk  that  one  has  with  the  family — one  will  find  a 
dozen  different  things  that  need  to  be  learned  or  to  be  done 
before  one  can  feel  justified  in  discharging  a  family  with  no 
help  other  than  money.  Surely,  the  wife  and  children  of  a 
soldier- are  above  all  other  women  and  children  entitled  to  the 
most  painstaking,  sympathetic  and  understanding  work  that 
we  can  offer.  No  possible  opportunity  to  be  of  assistance 
should  be  overlooked.  And  the  only  way  to  make  certain 
of  giving  this  maximum  service  is  to  get  acquainted. 


Reorganizing  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  in  New  York 


By  Winthrop  D.   Lane 


OF   THE    SURVEY    STAFF 


AN  event  long  looked  for  occurred  last  week  at  Al- 
bany. A  bill  giving  effect  to  Commissioner  Strong's 
report  on  state  charitable  administration  was  intro- 
l  duced  into  the  Senate  of  the  New  York  legislature. 
This  is  a  matter  of  high  importance  not  only  to  37,000  de- 
pendent children  in  private  institutions  of  the  state,  but  to 
thousands  of  feebleminded  and  other  wards  as  well,  and  to  the 
technique  of  charitable  administration  throughout  the  country. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Charles  H.  Strong,  a  special 
commissioner  appointed  by  Governor  Whitman,  made  sweep- 
ing recommendations  last  November  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  for  the  abolition  of  several 
other  boards  and  commissions.  Some  of  the  groups  and  indi- 
viduals favoring  his  recommendations,  and  some  of  those  not 
favoring  them,  have  been  trying  since  the  appearance  of  the 
report  to  get  together  on  a  legislative  program  giving  effect  to 
its  main  features.  The  story  of  their  negotiations  is  a  story 
of  utter  failure  to  agree.  Meanwhile,  the  legislature  is  within 
a  few  weeks  of  closing  and  there  is  slight  chance  that  any 
headway  will  be  made  at  this  session. 

While  Mr.  Strong's  investigation  was  still  the  indirect 
cause  last  summer  of  ill  feeling  and  crimination,  a  hundred 
New  York  citizens  came  together  and  announced  that  they 
would  stand  behind  the  mayor  and  his  commissioner  of  public 
charities,  John  A.  Kingsbury,  in  the  efforts  of  these  officials 
to  have  the  care  of  dependent  children  in  private  institutions 
improved  and  che  state  board  made  a  more  effective  body. 
Promptly  a  committee  of  thirty  prominent  Catholic  laymen 
came  together  also  and  announced  that  they  would  stand  be- 
hind the  institutions.  George  W.  Wickersham,  former  attor- 
ney-general of  the  United  States,  was  chairman  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  citizens'  committee,  which  called  itself 
the  Citizens'  Committee  on  Dependent  Children,  and  Robert 
S.  Binkerd,  secretary  of  the  City  Club,  was  secretary.  William 
D.  Guthrie,  John  G.  Agar,  Frederick  R.  Coudert  and  Adrian 
Iselin  were  among  the  members  of  the  other  group. 

Governor  Whitman  urged  these  unofficial  groups  to  agree, 
if  possible,  upon  legislation  based  on  Mr.  Strong's  report. 
Formal  and  informal  conferences  began  at  once.  The  citizens' 
committee  early  declared  that  it  would  not  insist  upon  full 
enactment  of  every  detail  of  Mr.  Strong's  recommendations, 
but  there  were,  it  said,  two  things  it  did  insist  upon.     These 


were  the  reorganization  of  the  state  board  into  a  vigor- 
ous and  aggressive  body,  and  the  creation  within  the  board  of 
a  special  bureau  or  agency  to  develop  the  policy  of  placing  out 
children  in  family  homes. 

The  committee  of  Catholics  was  not  entirely  convinced, 
however,  of  the  wisdom  of  this  placing  out.  Neither  it  nor 
the  state  board  thought  that  the  latter  needed  reorganization. 
So  matters  dragged.  Then  the  board  began  to  draft  bills 
embodying  its  own  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  done. 

These  bills,  said  members  of  the  citizens'  committee  when 
they  saw  them,  went  only  part  way.  They  restored  to  the 
board  some  of  the  lost  powers  that  Commissioner  Strong  had 
said  ought  to  be  restored,  but  they  did  not  provide  for  that 
reorganization  of  the  board  upon  which  Mr.  Strong  had  predi- 
cated the  increase  of  power. 

The  board's  bills  restored  to  the  board  power  to  make  rules 
for  the  reception  and,  retention  of  inmates  in  state  institutions 
(the  board  now  has  that  power  for  private  institutions),  they 
abolished  the  useless  commission  on  sites,  grounds  and  build- 
ings, and  they  rendered  clear  the  power  of  the  board  to  pass 
upon  plans  for  new  almshouses  and  public  hospitals.  But 
they  made  no  internal  changes  in  the  board  itself.  Not  only 
did  the  board  remain  a  board  of  twelve  unpaid  members,  but 
it  remained  the  same  twelve,  appointed  in  the  same  way, 
serving  for  the  same  time,  with  the  same  absence  of  qualifica- 
tions specified  in  the  law.  In  short,  nothing  was  done  to  make 
the  board  a  more  expert;  a  more  vigorous  or  a  more  enlight- 
ened body. 

In  a  final  effort  to  come  to  some  agreement  a  special  confer- 
ence was  called  for  March  17.  At  this  conference  the  board 
replied  to  criticisms  of  its  own  bills  by  declaring  that  these 
bills  embodied  all  of  the  "important"  changes  recommended 
by  Mr.  Strong.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  all  its  phases. 
No  apparent  headway  was  made  and  the  gloom  of  a  seeming 
deadlock  descended  upon  the  meeting.  Then  Mr.  Binkerd 
came  forward  with  a  drastic  compromise.  He  did  not  say 
that  the  citizens'  committee  had  agreed  to  the  compromise, 
but  he  threw  it  out  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Binkerd  proposed  that  the  governor  be  given  power 
to  appoint  to  the  board  immediately  three  members-at-large, 
to  be  additional  to  the  present  membership;  that  as  the  term 
of  one  member  expires  each  year  this  member  be  not  replaced, 
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so  that  the  board  would  in  a  few  years  be  reduced  to  eleven 
or  nine ;  that  the  directors  of  the  two  new  bureaus  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Strong,  one  for  mental  deficiency  and  one  for 
dependent  children,  be  paid  between  $6,000  and  $7,500  a 
year  and  that  they  either  be  members  of  the  board  or  not,  as 
might  be  worked  out  afterward. 

The  board  turned  the  compromise  down  cold.  All  effort 
at  agreement  thus  came  to  a  standstill.  The  meeting  ad- 
journed and  the  citizens'  committee  set  immediately  about 
drafting  a  bill  embodying  its  original  ideas  of  what  ought  to 
be  done.  This  measure  is  the  one  introduced  last  week  by 
Senator  Mills. 

The  state  board  is  entirely  reorganized  in  this  bill.  In- 
stead of  a  board  of  twelve  unpaid  members,  one  residing  in 
each  judicial  district  of  the  state  and  three  in  New  York 
city,  as  now,  it  becomes  a  board  of  nine  members,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  three  of  whom  are  to  be  paid  and  six  unpaid. 
Instead  of  holding  office  for  eight  years,  members  are  to  serve 
during  good  behavior  and  until  removed  by  the  governor  on 
notice  for  cause.  The  governor  is  to  designate  the  president, 
and  this  official  is  to  be  paid  $7,500  a  year.  The  two  other 
paid  members  are  to  be  chairmen  of  the  two  new  bureaus 
created  by  this  act,  one  a  bureau  for  mental  deficiency  and 
one  a  bureau  for  dependent  children.  The  chairman  of  the 
first  is  to  be  paid  $6,000  a  year,  the  chairman  of  the  second 
$5,000.  The  board  is  required  to  hold  one  regular  meeting 
each  month. 

At  least  one  of  the  members  must  be  a  woman.  Under  the 
present  law  no  special  qualifications  are  required.  Under  the 
new,  one  member  must  be  a  penologist,  one  an  educationist, 
one  a  physician  with  special  knowledge  of  tuberculous  diseases, 
one  a  general  practitioner  with  experience  in  the  work  of 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  one  a  physioian  with  special  training 
in  psychiatry,  one  a  lawyer,  one  a  specialist  in  the  care  of 
children  in  private  institutions  and  in  foster  homes,  and  one 
a  person  generally  conversant  with  dependency  and  the  sev- 
eral forms  of  poor  relief.  The  physician  with  special  training 
in  psychiatry  is  to  be  chairman  of  the  bureau  for  mental  de- 
ficiency, and  the  specialist  in  the  care  of  children  is  to  be 
chairman  of  the  bureau  for  dependent  children. 

The  president  becomes  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
board.  In  him  are  vested  the  fiscal  powers  now  belonging  to 
the  fiscal  supervisor  of  state  charities,  an  office  which  Mr. 
Strong  found  tending  to  control  policies  as  well  as  expendi- 
tures and  which,  along  with  the  commission  on  sites,  grounds 
and  buildings,  is  abolished  by  this  bill.  The  president  is  to 
represent  the  board  "in  the  discharge  of  its  duty  to  seek  ade- 
quate appropriations,  for  maintenance  and  new  construction  at 
existing  state  institutions  and  for  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  inspection  service  over  public  and  private  institu- 
tions subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  board." 

The  chairman  of  the  bureau  for  mental  deficiency  is  to 
supervise  the  state  institutions  for  the  mentally  defective  in 
regard  to  the  care  of  patients,  and  in  general  is  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  mentally  defective  persons 


and  epileptics.     He  is  authorized,  with   the  approval   of  the 
board,  to  license  private  institutions  for  the  mentally  den 
He  is  specifically  charged  with  conducting  research   into  the 
"medical,  social  and  economic  relations  of  mental  deficiena." 

The  chairman  of  the  bureau  for  dependent  children  is  to 
direct  the  work  of  the  board  and  its  officers  in  regard  to  de- 
linquent children  not  in  state  institutions  and  in  regard  to 
dependent  children.  His  work  will  consist  largely  in  seek- 
ing to  improve  standards  in  the  care  of  dependent  children. 
He  is  specifically  charged  with  promoting  the  "placing-out  of 
normal  dependent  children  in  superior  free  or  boarding 
homes,"  and  such  homes  are  to  be  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  hoard. 

The  state  board  is  given  power  to  enforce  its  standards  of 
care  in  private  institutions  by  a  change  in  the  general  munici- 
pal law.  Payments  by  counties,  cities,  towns  and  villages  to 
private  institutions  are  conditioned  upon  the  issuance  of  a 
certificate  by  the  board  that  its  rules  are  complied  with.  At 
present  these  payments  are  conditioned  only  upon  compliance, 
without  a  certificate  of  the  board  being  required. 

These  comprise  the  major  recommendations  of  Commis- 
sioner Strong.  The  story,  however,  does  not  end  here.  While 
these  events  have  been  taking  place  the  state  board  has  already 
achieved  a  measure  of  internal  reorganization  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  its  new  secretary,  Charles  H.  Johnson.  These  changes 
have  already  been  provided  for  in  the  general  appropriation 
act  and  have  been  approved  by  the  governor. 

The  changes  recast  the  board's  machinery  into  the  follow- 
ing six  divisions:  the  chief  clerk  and  division  of  statistics, 
which  existed  in  other  forms  before,  and  the  new  divisions 
of  children,  mental  defectives  and  delinquents,  adult  wards 
and  medical  charities.  Each  division  has  a  chief  at  the  head, 
for  whom  a  salary  of  $4,500  was  asked  but  who  was  given 
by  the  legislature  only  $3,500.  The  divisions  come  into 
existence  July  1.  Six  standing  committees  of  the  board  are 
created  to  correspond  to  these  divisions. 

It  is  intended  that  the  division  chiefs  shall  exercise  two 
main  functions,  those  of  bringing  institutions  up  to  the  highest 
possible  efficiency,  and  of  studying  the  social  aspects  of  the 
problems  confronting  them  and  working  for  preventive 
measures. 

The  board  has  secured  four  new  inspectors,  bringing  its 
total  up  to  twenty-two.  Since  January  1  it  has  had  four  in- 
vestigators conducting  a  study  into  the  causes  of  delinquency 
and  dependency  in  Oneida  county.  This  is  part  of  what  it 
hopes  to  make  a  state-wide  investigation. 

The  board  itself,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  changed  by  these 
alterations.  All  hope  of  securing  such  a  reorganization  seems 
to  be  centered  upon  the  bill  now  before  the  legislature.  The 
bills  drafted  bv  the  board  itself,  already  referred  to,  have  not 
been  introduced,  and  counsel  for  the  board  declares  that  they 
will  not  be  pressed  at  this  time.  The  measure  drawn  by  the 
citizens'  committee  has  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  various  interested  organizations  are 
preparing  to  push  its  passage  at  the  present  session. 
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PLANS     OF     THE     NATIONAL 
DEFENSE   COUNCIL 

EIGHT  national  committees  have 
been  created,  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
organized  by  Samuel  Gompers  as  one 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense.  These 
committees,  with  their  respective  chair- 
men, are:  Wages  and  Hours,  Frank 
Morrison,  Washington ;  Mediation  and 
Conciliation,  V.  Everit  Macy,  New 
York;  Welfare  Work,  L.  A.  Coolidge, 
Boston ;  Women  in  Industry,  Mrs.  Bor- 
den Harriman,  Washington ;  Informa- 
tion and  Statistics,  Frederick  L.  Hoff- 
man, Newark;  Press,  Grant  Hamilton, 
Washington;  Publicity,  Edward  T.  De- 
vine,  New  York;  Cost  of  Living  and 
Domestic  Economy,  S.  Thurston  Bal- 
lard, Louisville. 

Thus  far  the  scope  of  the  work  of 
only  a  part  of  these  committees  has  been 
defined.  No  final  decision  has  been 
reached  as  to  the  problems  to  be  studied 
by  the  committees  on  Women  in  Indus- 
try, Information  and  Statistics,  Press, 
and  Cost  of  Living  and  Domestic  Econ- 
omy. 

The  committee  on  Wages  and  Hours 
will  have  four  sub-committees,  in  this 
order: 

1.  Government  regulations:  a.  Gen- 
eral rules;  b.  special  rules  (to  cover 
overtime,  night  shifts,  Saturday  after- 
noon and  Sunday  work,  federal  or  state 
enactments)  ;  c.  model  federal  labor  law 
(to  establish  uniform  labor  conditions)  ; 
d.  analysis  of  state  laws  and  incorpora- 
tion of  best  provisions  in  one  model. 

2.  Standards  of  working  conditions: 
a.  For  federal  and  state  laws  (lighting, 
drinking  water,  ventilation,  sanitary  de- 
vices, etc.)  ;  b.  Specifications  by  muni- 
tions board  (welfare  requirements  under 
which  munitions  and  supplies  shall  be 
made)  ;  c.  Administration  of  labor  laws. 

3.  Trade  Agreements  in  Industry: 
a.  Trade  conferences,  national  and  local. 

4.  Coordination  of  employment 
agencies :  a.  Employment ;  b.  mobiliza- 
tion of  women  for  industrial  service; 
c.  sources  of  supply  of  workers. 

The  Committee  on  Mediation  and 
Conciliation   has   thus    far   agreed    that 
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its  work  shall  deal  with  national,  state 
and  local  or  plant  machinery  for  adjust- 
ment of  disputes.  Thus  in  plants  oper- 
ated by  the  government,  and  in  those 
where  government  supplies  are  pro- 
duced, there  will  be  adjustment  boards 
under  the  supervision  of  this  agency. 

Welfare  work,  as  defined  by  the 
Labor  Committee  for  the  purposes  of 
this  undertaking,  is  the  "maintaining  and 
improving  of  the  working  and  living 
conditions  of  employes;  it  is  especially 
applicable  to  mines,  railroads,  factories, 
stores  and  public  institutions."  Types 
of  employes  to  be  considered  are:  a.  In- 
dustrial ;  b.  public ;  c.  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  their  dependents;  d.  field-mechanics 
in  active  service. 

A  sub-committee  on  general  welfare 
conditions  for  men  and  women  workers 
will  deal  with  industrial  safety  and  with 
sanitation.  Under  the  term  industrial 
safety  is  included  accident  prevention, 
structural  safety,  fire  protection,  and 
protection  against  dust  and  fumes — all 
of  these  factors  to  be  taken  up  in  con- 
nection with  transportation,  mining, 
commercial,  industrial  and  government 
establishments.  Sanitation  is  an  omni- 
bus term  applied  to  sewerage,  ventila- 
tion, and  light  for  the  shop,  the  indus- 
trial town  and  the  public  generally;  to 
drinking  water,  wash-rooms,  drying- 
rooms,  lockers,  hospital  service  and  med- 
ical supervision,  to  seats,  rest  periods  for 
women,  rest  rooms,  laundries,  women's 
elevators,  lunch  rooms,  diagnostic  clinics, 
industrial  clinics,  industrial  diseases, 
fatigue,  personal  hygiene,  domestic  hy- 
giene, home  nursing,  food  values,  house- 
keeping efficiency  and  other  matters  re- 
lated to  physical  health. 

Other  sub-committees  on  welfare 
work  will  take  up  vocational  education, 
housing,  recreation,  public  education  in 
health  matters,  cooperation  through  fed- 
eral, state  and  municipal  boards,  and 
issuance  of  standard  guides  to  employers 
as  to  welfare  requirements  under  which 
munitions  and  supplies  shall  be  made. 
A  separate  sub-committee  will  seek  to 
correlate  the  work  of  various  national 
organizations  covering  welfare  activities. 

Publicity  is  to  be  given  in  a  campaign 
of  education  on  the  labor  problems  in- 
volved in  the  war. 


RED  CROSS  CIVILIAN  RELIEF 
ORGANIZATION 

AS  a  step  toward  preparing  itself 
effectively  to  give  relief  to  the  de- 
pendent families  of  men  joining  the  col- 
ors, the  American  Red  Cross  has  created 
a  new  position  within  its  department  of 
civilian  relief  to  be  known  as  the  director 
of  family  relief.  Eugene  T.  Lies,  who 
for  five  years  has  been  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  United  Charities  of  Chi- 
cago, has  been  appointed  to  this  position 
and  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
to  accept  the  call.  He  begins  his  work, 
with  headquarters  in  Washington,  this 
week. 

Meanwhile  plans  are  being  laid  for  a 
national  campaign  for  funds  with  which 
to  support  this  relief  work.  At  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Washington  last  Saturday, 
called  by  President  Wilson  and  attended 
by  a  score  of  prominent  men  throughout 
the  country,  a  committee,  of  which  Cleve- 
land H.  Dodge,  of  New  York  city,  was 
elected  chairman,  was  named  to  take 
charge  of  the  campaign.  Six  vice-chair- 
men were  named  from  as  many  cities, 
and  these  with  a  number  of  others  con- 
stitute the  executive  committee.  This 
committee,  it  was  announced,  would 
meet  in  New  York  city  April  25  to  per- 
fect plans. 

The  campaign  will  probably  end  with 
a  special  Red  Cross  day  next  month,  to 
be  designated  by  presidential  proclama- 
tion. Secretary  Baker  attended  the  meet- 
ing in  Washington  and  told  of  the  War 
Department's  plans  for  assisting  the 
dependent  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
but  said  that  additional  relief  would  be 
needed  in  many  cases  and  it  was  here  that 
the  Red  Cross  must  assist.  It  was 
pointed  out  at  the  conference  that  the 
finance  committee  probably  would  oper- 
ate in  two  ways,  nationally,  and  through 
the  local  Red  Cross  chapters,  of  which 
there  are  now  460  and  which  are  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  several  a  day. 

The  new  director  of  family  relief  will 
be  the  executive  officer  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  assistance.  Red  Cross  chap- 
ters will  be  required  to  use  people  trained 
in  family  rehabilitation  in  administering 
it.  The  country  will  be  divided  into  dis- 
tricts and  a  supervising  director  will  be 
appointed  in  each  district.     These  direc- 
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tors  will  report  to  the  director  of  family 
relief  in  Washington. 

Another  important  new  service  being 
organized  by  the  Red  Cross  is  that  of 
the  Red  Cross  relief  reserve.  This  is  to 
consist  of  a  large  number  of  trained  relief 
agents  who  will  enroll  and  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  respond  to  a  call 
for  their  services.  This  reserve  is  some- 
what analogous  to  the  enrollment  of 
nurses  by  the  Red  Cross.  Those  who 
enroll  will  be  used  both  in  disaster  and 
war  relief  and  will  be  expected  to  re- 
spond, if  it  is  practicable,  whenever  they 
are  called  upon  to  do  so.  The  organiza- 
tion of  this  reserve  is  in  the  hands  of  J. 
W.  Magruder,  general  secretary  of  the 
Baltimore  Federated  Charities,  who  has 
been  loaned  to  the  Red  Cross.  Mr.  Ma- 
gruder is  also  organizing  a  number  of 
new  institutional  members  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

ARMY    PAY    BASED    ON    SIZE 
OF    FAMILIES 

MEANTIME  the  San  Francisco 
Associated  Charities  has  come  for- 
ward with  a  plan  which  its  president, 
O.  K.  Cushing,  is  urging  upon  Secretary 
Lane,  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  and  Con- 
gressman Julius  Kahn  of  California, 
who  is  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  is  in  charge  of  the  administration 
conscription  bill. 

Mr.  Cushing  and  Katharine  Felton, 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities, 
propose  that,  if  possible,  no  married  men 
be  enlisted;  that  the  government  grant 
an  allowance  of  $30  a  month  to  a  man's 
dependent  wife,  father  or  mother  with 
$10  additional  for  each  dependent  child; 
that  the  money  be  paid  out  directly  by 
the  government  to  the  families  without 
administration  by  any  intermediate  body 
or  visiting  by  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  of  private  agencies  or  funds. 

This,  they  contend,  is  the  only  demo- 
cratic way  for  a  democratic  country  to 
care  for  its  soldiers;  there  is  no  merit 
in  giving  them  part  pay,  part  allowance 
and  part  charity — to  expect  them  to 
serve  in  the  army  for  less  than  a  living 
wage  any  more  than  if  they  were  serving 
as  letter  carriers.  Nor  can  they  find 
any  excuse  for  visiting  an  enlisted  man's 
family  without  invitation  any  more  than 
if  he  were  at  work  for  a  private  em- 
ployer. To  the  objection  that  such  a 
plan  might  interfere  with  the  spirit  and 
fact  of  patriotic  sacrifice,  they  would 
reply  that  a  man  who  gives  or  offers  his 
life  has  made  the  supreme  sacrifice — no 
man  can  do  more — and  he  should  not 
have  the  financial  sacrifice  of  his  fam- 
ily's standard  of  living  added  to  it. 

To  the  general  idea  of  an  adequate 
government  allowance  based  on  the 
number  of  a  soldier's  dependents,  Ernest 
P.  Bicknell  believes  the  Red  Cross 
would  give  hearty  assent.  The  San 
Francisco  plan  would  leave  to  the  Red 
Cross   the   care   of   exceptional   families 
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Hy   Mayer's  contribution   to    the   health  survey   of   the   Chelsea   Neighborhood 
Association  in  New  York  city 


in  which,  through  sickness,  accident, 
child-birth  and  the  like,  the  allowance 
would  not  suffice,  or  for  the -care  of 
more  distant  dependent  relatives  whom 
the  government  might  feel  it  could  not 
support. 

The  government  is  committed  to  .a 
policy  of  barring  married  men  from  the 
army,  and  Secretary  Baker  has  author- 
ized the  discharge  of  married  guards- 
men, except  men  who  have  an  income  or 
a  business  that  will  support  their  fam- 
ilies. There  will  remain,  however, 
some  married  men  who  are  bound  to 
enlist,  the  married  regulars,  some  men 
with  dependent  fathers  and  mothers  and 
the  likelihood  of  many  young  married 
men  being  accepted  after  the  first  volun- 
teers and  the  youngest  class  under  the 
proposed  conscription,  the  percentage  of 
unmarried  men  of  course  declining 
rapidly  with  every  year  after  twenty 
and  the  number  of  dependents  as  rapid- 
ly increasing.  Already  some  militia- 
men's families  are  being  cared  for  by  the 
Red  Cross — twenty-five  in  New  York 
county — and  some  army  families  by  the 
regular  army  relief  fund. 

Congressman  Kahn  is  opposed  to  en- 
listing any  married  men ;  English  experi- 
ence shows,  he  says,  that  a  young  man 
with  a  promising  family  costs  the  nation 
more  than  a  general. 

The  San  Francisco  plan  is  interesting 
in  its  departure  from  the  established 
federal  pensions  to  follow  the  widows' 
pension  practice  of  payment  according 
to  the  number  of  dependents.  And, 
from  another  point  of  view,  it  would  be 
a  striking  innovation  for  the  govern- 
ment, as  an  employer,  to  pay  those  who 
serve  it  according  to  their  needs  rather 
than  the  going  rate  of  pay — a  family 
wage  distinguishing  between  the  numer- 
ous Joneses  and  the  childless  Robinsons. 


TAMMANY  LEGISLATING  FOR 
THE  NATION 

LAST  week  the  Democratic  caucus 
came  within  an  ace  of-  adopting  na- 
tional prohibition  during  the  war  as  a 
party  measure.  It  had,  in  fact,  so  acted 
by  a  vote  of  87  to  60,  when  the  Tam- 
many congressmen  from  New  York 
threatened  to  bolt  and  the  caucus  voted 
to  await  action  by  the  President. 

Opposition  by  these  and  by  some  other 
representatives  of  the  wet  states  of  the 
Northeast  is  believed  to  be  all  that  stands 
in  the  way  now  of  federal  action.  Back- 
fires in  this  section  of  the  country  are 
being  lighted  to  overcome  it. 

Through  Elizabeth  Tilton,  chairman 
of  its  Poster  Campaign  Against  Alcohol, 
the  Boston  Associated  Charities  has  called 
upon  chambers  of  commerce,  churches, 
social  workers  and  others  in  the  wet 
states  to  wire  or  write  their  congressmen. 
In  Boston,  big  business  men  have  been 
enlisted  in  numbers  to  make  up  the  dele- 
gation of  war-prohibitionists  whom  Gov- 
ernor McCall  has  agreed  to  receive  offi- 
cially. In  New  York,  Mary  K.  Simkho- 
vitch,  head  worker  of  Greenwich  House 
and  president  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements,  has  called  a  meeting 
for  Friday  night  to  line  up  the  settle- 
ments. The  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  has  sent 
the  President  an  urgent  message,  signed 
by  Gov.  Carl  E.  Milliken,  of  Maine, 
the  Rev.  Frank  Mason  North  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  in  behalf 
of  the  18,000,000  church  members  in  its 
constituency.  Governor  Capper,  of  Kan- 
sas, reports  that  only  two  governors  have 
refused  to  join  him  in  his  plea  to  Con- 
gress to  shut  down  the  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries during  the  war — Lowden,  of  Il- 
linois, and  Ferguson,  of  Texas.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  has  endorsed  the  move. 
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At  Washington,  the  members  from  dry 
states  are  said  to  be  ready  for  a  deter- 
mined drive  on  alcohol  as  soon  as  the 
more  urgent  war  legislation  is  enacted. 
The  Council  of  National  Defense  is  re- 
ported to  be  favorably  disposed. 

THE  WORLD  AND   ITS   FOOD 
SUPPLY 

ACCORDING  to  Mr.  Hoover,  the 
total  stock  of  food  available  in  the 
allied  countries  is  not  sufficient  to  last 
until  September  if  America  continues  its 
present  rate  of  production  and  consump- 
tion. Hence  the  most  effective  partici- 
pation of  this  country  in  the  war  is  to 
see  that  as  large  a  surplus  of  food  as 
possible  becomes  available  for  export. 

In  the  matter  of  added  cultivation, 
the  efforts  noted  in  last  week's  Survey 
have  become  more  crystallized.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Houston  on  April 
20  informed  the  Senate  that  enlargement 
and  cooperation  of  the  demonstration 
forces  of  the  government  and  the  states 
and  of  the  experts  in  home  economics  was 
being  worked  out.  These  merely  aid,  of 
course,  the  measures  already  undertaken 
by  the  great  farming  organizations  to 
secure  maximum  yields.  In  the  South, 
the  principal  result  of  this  campaign, 
which  emphasized  a  steady  educational 
effort  dating  back  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  has  been  that  a  largely  increased 
number  of  farmers  are  abandoning  the 
one-crop  system. 

The  labor  shortage  is  still  everywhere 
the  crux  of  the  problem.  So  far  no  mo- 
bilization of  farm  labor  on  a  national 
scale  has  matured,  though  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  are  cooperating  to  bring 
it  about.  It  has  become  apparent  that 
the  question  is  not  one  merely  of  trans- 
ference or  of  preventing  farm  laborers 
from  enlisting.  New  forces  must  be 
brought  into  the  field,  if  this  year's  pro- 
duction is  to  be  of  normal  size,  not  to 
speak  of  additions  to  the  cultivated  area. 
The  latter  is  strongly  advocated  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Lane,  who  urges 
the  adoption  by  Congress  of  a  "bill  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  food  upon 
private  and  public  lands  within  reclama- 
tion projects."  There  are  over  700,000 
acres  of  such  land  upon  which,  the  de- 
partment claims,  water  may  be  placed 
this  season. 

Since  the  chief  reason  for  the  idle- 
ness of  these  tracts  is  shortage  of  labor, 
the  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
voluntary  War  Maintenance  Corps  of 
farmers  moving  from  field  to  field  with 
as  many  gang-plows,  harrows  and  seed- 
ers as  can  be  bought  or  borrowed.  "In 
this  way,  with  adequate  machinery  and 
competent  farmers,  one  man  can  do  the 
work  of  twenty  or  more  in  a  day." 

As  to  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
farmers  and  farm  laborers,  there  are  re- 
ports from  many  states  that  the  services 
rendered   by  state  departments  of  agri- 


culture,  experiment  stations,  agricultural 
colleges  and  county  agents  are  much 
more  appreciated  now  than  is  usually 
the  case.  Patriotism  is  serving  as  cure 
for  conservatism.  In  South  Carolina, 
the  merchants  have  been  enlisted  by  a 
Commission  for  Civic  Preparedness  for 
War  to  sell  seed  at  reasonable  prices, 
perhaps  at  cost.  A  special  committee 
of  Negroes  has  been  appointed  by  the 
governor. 

Additional  adult  labor,  in  spite  of  the 
many  appeals  made,  does  not  seem  to  be 
forthcoming  to  any  extent  for  this  plant- 
ing season.  In  the  meantime,  the  organ- 
ization of  child  labor  is  proceeding  rapid- 
ly. The  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee's plan  for  safeguarding  children 
is  given  on  page  86  of  this  issue. 

How  to  secure  for  the  farmers  an 
adequate  return  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  excessive  prices  is  a  problem  so 
closely  bound  up  with  that  of  produc- 
tion that  the  two  can  hardly  be  dis- 
cussed separately.  Gov.  Lynn  J.  Fra- 
zier  of  North  Dakota,  recently  elected 
on  a  farmers'  vote  by  the  Non-Partisan 
League  of  that  state,  is  strongly  of  opin- 
ion, speaking  for  the  farmers,  that  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  both  farmers' 
prices  and  retail  selling  prices  is  a  nec- 
essary precaution  against  speculation  and 
the  coining  of  fortunes  out  of  the  coun- 
try's need  by  middlemen.  George  W. 
Perkins,  chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Food 
Supply  Committee,  New  York  city, 
starting  at  the  other  end  from  a  study 
of  the  consumer's  interests,  has  arrived 
at  much   the  same  conclusion. 

Already  an  investigation  made  by 
Health  Commissioner  Robertson,  in 
Chicago,  shows  that  speculators  in  that 
city  are  cramming  warehouses  in  an  ef- 
fort to  corner  certain  foodstuffs.  The 
practice  of  the  large  dealers  had  an  im- 
mediate effect  upon  consumers,  who 
started  to  lay  in  such  large  stores  that 


BACK    FROM     SIBERIA 

Drawn  by  Boardman  Robinson  for 
the  campaign  of  the  Friends  of  Rus- 
sian Freedom,  to  raise  a  large  fund 
for  the  relief  of  political  exiles  re- 
turning  from    Siberia 


retailers,  for  their  own  protection  and 
that  of  their  regular  patrons,  were 
obliged   to   impose  quantity   restrictions. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  THE  LABOR 
LAWS 

DESPITE  the  experience  of  Eng- 
land, which  indicates  clearly  that 
excessive  overtime  in  munitions  factories 
is  not  a  war-time  economy,  the  move- 
ment for  breaking  down  the  labor  laws 
goes  steadily  on.  Of  four  bills  intro- 
duced at  Albany  last  week  as  emergency 
war  measures,  three  would  remove  labor 
restrictions.  One  suspends  the  railroad 
full-crew  law  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  Another  provides  that  children  of 
twelve  years  or  older  may  leave  public 
schools  from  April  1  to  November  1  of 
each  year  during  the  war  and  for  two 
months  after  its  termination,  to  work 
en  farms.  The  third  restrains  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  from  enforcing  the 
labor  law  if,  after  investigation,  it  shall 
appear  that  its  enforcement  would  inter- 
fere with  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

Opponents  of  these  bills  make  it  clear 
that  they  stand  for  the  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war — that  is  exactly  their 
reason  for  opposing  the  bills.  The  labor 
of  children,  they  declare,  leads  to  na- 
tional weakness,  instead  of  strength ; 
English  experience  shows  that  a  break- 
down in  labor  standards  means  loss  of 
efficiency.  To  be  sure,  the  bill  proposes 
that  the  laws  shall  be  suspended  only 
if  it  appears  that  their  enforcement  will 
interfere  with  the  war,  but  since  we 
know,  they  argue,  that  enforcement  of 
the  laws  will  not  have  that  effect,  why 
give  the  Industrial  Commission  power 
to  suspend  them? 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called 
to  a  significant  statement  of  Secretary 
Daniels  made  last  week  in  response  to 
an  inquiry  from  Prof.  Irving  Fisher, 
president  of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation:  "It  is  of  great 
national  concern,"  said  Secretary  Dan- 
iels, "that  at  the  outset  of  war  this 
country  shall  maintain  a  scientific  pro- 
gram of  legal  protection  for  workers  in 
the  interest  both  of  maximum  produc- 
tion and  human  conservation.  We  must 
not  permit  overzeal  to  lead  to  the  weak- 
ening of  our  protective  standards  and 
hence  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  health 
and  productiveness  of  labor." 

On  March  23  when  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  war  appeared  im- 
minent the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation issued  a  public  announcement 
warning  against  the  danger  "that  men 
may  be  sacrificed  to  materials  in  the 
erroneous  belief  that  unrestricted  en- 
deavor increases  output,"  and  outlining 
the  essential  minimum  requirements  "for 
the  protection  of  those  who  serve  in  time 
of  stress  the  industries  of  the  nation." 
This  was   followed   bv  a  conference  at 
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PATRIOTS     DAY    PARADE   IN    NEW    YORK 

A  few  soldiers,  some  women  and  thousands  of  boys  and  girls,  marched  down  Fifth  avenue  on  the  anniversary  of  Paul 
Revere's  ride.  Boys  in  the  cadet  corps  of  private  and  church  schools  carried  guns.  Boys  from  the  public  schools  and 
Boy  Scouts   in   seemingly   endless  files  carried  hoes  and  rakes  under  the  banner,  "Every  Scout  Will  Feed  a  Soldier" 


Washington  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  who  declared  that  protective 
standards  for  workers  who  serve  their 
country  will  be  maintained  at  all  costs. 

WAR-TIME    GAINS    OF    THE 
SUFFRAGISTS 

PRESIDENTIAL  suffrage  was  grant- 
ed to  women  last  week  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  Michigan  and  Rhode  Island, 
and  Nebraska  is  expected  to  follow  suit 
in  a  few  days.  Votes-for-women  thus  has 
not  only  spread  in  neighborly  fashion 
from  state  to  state — Illinois  to  Ohio  to 
Indiana  to  Michigan — in  the  past  four 
months  but  leaped  overland  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  itself. 

It  was  as  a  war  measure  of  democracy 
and  justice  that  Gov.  R.  L.  Beeckman 
urged  suffrage  on  the  willing  Rhode 
Island  legislature,  and  that  Senator 
Walsh,  of  Montana,  proposed  it  for  all 
women  in  the  United  States  at  the  hear- 
ing on  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  resolution 
before  a  Senate  committee  on  April  20. 
And  Jeannette  Rankin  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance before  a  committee  of  either 
house  to  plead  against  the  state-by-state 
plan  of  enfranchisement  of  her  sex.  She 
analyzed  the  difficulties  presented  in  the 
constitutions  and  the  legislative  proce- 
dure of  the  states,  and  declared  that  New 
Mexico,  the  home  of  Chairman  Jones, 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage,  has  a  constitution  which  is  vir- 


tually beyond  human  possibility  of 
amendment  on  any  subject.  Three- 
fourths  of  both  houses  of  two  successive 
legislatures,  and  three-fourths  of  the  vote 
of  every  county  in  the  state  must  ap- 
prove any  change. 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  speaking  for 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  asked  the  committee  not 
merely  to  report  favorably  upon  the  reso- 
lution, but  to  prove  their  desire  to  make 
an  immediate  and  determined  fight  in  the 
Senate  for  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
at  this  time.  She  brought  to  the  hearing 
the  flags  of  22  countries,  including  parts 
of  the  British  empire,  that  have  gone 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  recogniz- 
ing the  political  rights  of  women,  and  in 
each  case  by  act  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. Mexico  and  Russia  were  the  latest 
to  grant  suffrage,  and  even  Hawaii,  she 
declared,  had  adopted  a  full  suffrage  law 
which  had  been  sent  to  Washington  for 
ratification  by  Congress,  and  which  had 
been  "buried  in  some  forgotten  pigeon- 
hole." Disfranchisement,  she  argued, 
cheapened  women  in  their  own  ey  s  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  government,  and  hence 
lessened  their  efficiency  in  war  time.  She 
asserted  that  "today  the  women — the 
greatest  force  our  nation  possesses  for 
the  creation  of  public  sentiment — are 
asked  to  mobilize  their  forces  in  aid  of 
a  government  which  has  wronged  them." 

Senators  Shafroth,  of  Colorado;  Ken- 


drick,  of  Wyoming;  Thomas,  of  Kan- 
sas ;  Thomas,  of  Colorado,  and  Smoot,  of 
Utah,  spoke  for  the  resolution,  Senator 
Thomas,  formerly  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, taking  occasion  to  express  his  dis- 
approval of  the  tactics  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party. 

In  view  of  the  agreement  of  party 
leaders  that  none  but  war  measures  shall 
be  considered  during  the  present  special 
session,  it  is  doubted  whether  the  suf- 
frage resolution  will  come  to  a  vote  this 
year. 

OHIO  ACTS  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

OHIO'S  eighty-second  General  As- 
sembly, now  adjourned,  has,  by  a 
forthcoming  report  of  the  Ohio  Insti- 
tute for  Public  Efficiency,  taken  impor- 
tant steps  toward  dealing  with  "the 
underlying  causes  of  poverty  and  crime 
and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
the  state." 

The  commission  to  stud)  health  and 
old-age  insurance,  previously  noted  in 
the  SURVEY,  has  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  use  in  the  preparation  of 
its  report  for  the  1919  session.  The 
governor  is  reported  to  be  giving  un- 
usual care  to  the  selection  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  commission,  who  will  be 
announced  when  the  act  becomes  opera- 
te e  in  the  summer. 

Eleven    new   cottages,    to    house    6 SO 
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patients — an  increase  of  30  per  cent — 
are  to  be  added  to  the  Institution  for 
the  Feebleminded,  and  600  additional 
patients  at  the  Hospital  for  Epileptics 
are  provided  for.  Building  and  equip- 
ment were  provided  for  the  new  Bureau 
of  Juvenile  Research,  which,  with  the 
cooperation  of  mental  clinics  throughout 
the  state,  will  make  mental  and  physical 
examinations  of  all  committed  children 
and  send  them  to  the  institution  best 
fitted  to  meet  their  needs.  The  bureau 
was  created  two  years  ago,  but  has  been 
almost  inoperative  for  lack  of  funds. 

Amendments  to  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation act  increase  the  maximum 
death  benefits  from  $3,750  to  $5,000, 
the  minimum  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  and 
extend  the  payment  period  from  six 
years  to  eight.  Another  act  gives  the 
Industrial  Commission  authority  in  un- 
usual cases  to  pay  from  the  state  insur- 
ance fund  more  than  the  present  $200 
for  medical  services  and  care.  By  in- 
creasing the  per  capita  amount  paid  by 
the  state  to  public  schools  for  classes 
for  the  blind,  more  vocational  training 
can  be  given  and  boards  of  education 
may  board  out  blind  children.  An  abate- 
ment and  injunction  law,  similar  to  the 
pioneer  Iowa  statute,  was  passed. 

The  fifty-four-hour  law  for  women 
was  amended  to  prohibit  work  more  than 
nine  hours  a  day  (excepet  Saturday, 
ten),  six  days  a  week  or  fifty  hours  a 
week.  The  act  is  broad  in  its  appli- 
cation, covering  not  only  factories  but 
telephone  and  telegraph  establishments, 
restaurants,  mercantile  establishments 
and  the  distribution  and  transmission  of 
messages.  But  the  canneries  are  com- 
pletely exempted  from  its  provisions. 

Courts  of  domestic  relations,  now  ex- 


isting in  Hamilton  and  Montgomery 
counties,  were  authorized  also  for  Lucas, 
Mahoning  and  Summit  counties.  A  state 
board  of  education  was  created  to  enable 
the  state  to  cooperate  with  the  federal 
government  under  the  vocational  educa- 
tion act.  A  commission  was  appointed 
to  establish  an  institution  for  crippled 
children.  The  release,  parole  and  pro- 
bation of  all  state  prisoners  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  new  Board  of  Clem- 
ency. Inmates  of  children's  homes  were 
required,  wherever  possible,  to  be  sent 
to  the  public  schools;  where  not  pos- 
sible, the  institution  school  is  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  granting  of  presidential 
suffrage  to  women  has  been  previously 
noted. 

INDIANA'S  NEW  SOCIAL  LEG- 
ISLATION 

STATEWIDE  prohibition  which, 
properly  enforced,  "will  greatly  les- 
sen the  state's  burden  of  vice  and  crime 
and  degeneracy,"  is  placed  first  in  the 
summary  of  social  legislation  issued  by 
the  Indiana  Board  of  State  Charities. 
The  so-called  unfit  dwelling-place  law, 
applying  even  to  the  most  solitary  farm- 
house, supplements  the  law  of  1913, 
which  applied  only  to  incorporated  cities 
and  completes  the  housing  program  of 
Albion  Fellows  Bacon,  "the  tireless 
champion  of  'the  homes  of  Indiana'." 
And  Mrs.  Bacon,  be  it  noted,  is  enfran- 
chised, together  with  all  the  women  of 
the  state,  except  for  the  offices  named  in 
the  state  constitution. 

In  the  field  of  medical  social  service, 
the  law  providing  for  the  registration  of 
cases  of  tuberculosis  is  so  amended  as  to 
be  more  readily  enforced.     Following  the 
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filing  of  a  petition,  the  people  are  given 
the  right  to  vote  on  the  establishment  of 
county  tuberculosis  hospitals,  supplement- 
ing the  earlier  law  which  permitted  coun- 
ties to  unite  in  district  sanatoria,  and 
cities  of  less  than  10,000  population  are 
given  permission  to  assist  private  hos- 
pitals. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  contributory 
delinquency  law  was  made  to  apply  to 
girls  of  18 — hitherto  17 — and,  under 
specified  conditions,  the  records  of  juve-i 
nile  courts  and  correctional  institutions 
are  to  be  obliterated  in  the  cases  of  per- 
sons under  21  years  of  age.  The  state's 
policy  is  declared,  by  statute,  to  be  to 
abolish  contract  labor,  a  combination  of 
the  "state  use"  and  "state  account"  sys- 
tems of  convict  labor  being  established 
for  the  three  institutions  for  men.  In- 
stitution farming  and  gardening  are  to 
be  extended. 

Dependents  from  other  jurisdictions 
must,  under  the  new  deportation  law,  be 
reported  to  the  Board  of  State  Charities 
and  returned  to  their  places  of  legal  set- 
tlement. Joint  purchasing  of  institu- 
tional supplies  is  authorized  "whenever 
such  purchases  shall  be  deemed  advis- 
able," and  an  emergency  maintenance 
fund  of  $350,000  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  governor  together  with  $300,000 
to  buy  land  and  extend  the  industrial  ac- 
tivities of  any  institution.  The  insane  hos- 
pitals get  a  quarter  million  dollars  for 
extensions.  Out  of  a  total  of  some  seven 
million  dollars  available  for  institutional 
purposes  in  the  next  two  years,  the  state 
board  points  out  that  more  than  half  is 
for  provision  for  mental  defectives. 

CLINIC  FAMILIES  AND  BIRTH 
CONTROL 

THAT  ignorance  of  methods  of  con- 
trolling birth  is  not  only  a  great 
factor  in  producing  large  families  but 
also  causes  many  abortions,  is  indicated 
by  a  study  just  made  public  by  Dr. 
Morris  H.  Kahn,  chief  of  the  clinic  for 
heart  diseases  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital, 
New  York  city.  For  several  years,  as 
physician  to  the  tuberculosis  clinics  of 
the  New  York  city  Department  of 
Health,  he  has  been  quietly  giving  in- 
formation about  contraceptives  to  the 
poor  women  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact  in  the  dispensaries  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  doing  this,  "I  ignored,"  says 
Dr.  Kahn,  "section  1142  of  our  penal 
code."  This  section  makes  it  a  misde- 
meanor not  only  to  sell  or  give  a  con- 
traceptive to  another  person  but  even 
to  describe  "such  an  article." 

While  dispensing  this  information, 
Dr.  Kahn  gathered  certain  information 
about  these  women.  Of  464  who  came 
under  his  observation,  192  knew  of  no 
contraceptive  methods  whatever.  The 
remaining  272  knew  of  one  or  more 
methods,  more  or  less  effectual.  More 
than  one-half  of  those  who  were  ignor- 
ant— 104 — had   a  history  of   abortions, 
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with  a  total  of  202,  or  an  average  of 
nearly  two  abortions  each.  Of  the  272 
women  who  were  acquainted  with  con- 
traceptives only  72,  or  about  one-fourth, 
had  had  abortions.  These  had  had  122, 
or  an  average  of  1.7  each. 

"I  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Kahn,  "if  any 
physician  will  prove  himself  selfish  or 
ignorant  enough  to  withhold  any  knowl- 
edge he  may  have  on  birth  control  from 
his  patients." 

GROWING  PAINS  AND  HOUS- 
ING REFORM 
BROOKLYN'S  growing  pains  have 
caused  a  split  in  the  ranks  of  hous- 
ing reformers.  At  a  hearing  at  Albany, 
Lawrence  Veiller  announced  that  he  had 
resigned  as  secretary  of  the  Tenement 
House  Committee  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society — the  pioneer  commit- 
tee— and  declared  in  substance  that  it 
had  become  a  reactionary  body  willing 
to  please  real  estate  owners  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tenement  dwellers. 

The  split  came  over  the  Lawson  bill, 
amending  the  tenement  house  law  to 
permit  three-family  use  of  old  dwellings. 
Brooklyn  is  full  of  such  buildings.  No 
longer  desirable  for  single  families,  in 
sections  not  yet  ready  for  tenement 
buildings,  they  are  becoming  lodging 
houses,  with  the  familiar  social  and 
moral  evils  which  have  been  studied 
for  years  by  South  End  House,  Boston. 
And  they  are,  in  fact,  used  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  by  tenants  who,  sub-letting 
a  floor,  do  much  if  not  all  of  their  cook- 
ing on  the  premises.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments urged  in  favor  of  the  Lawson  bill 
is  that  it  would  place  the  supervision  of 
such  houses  in  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment. 

Brooklyn  as  well  as  New  York  hous- 
ing committees  have  now  approved  the 
bill,  and  the  New  York  committee  has 
issued  a  statement  through  its  chair- 
man, Paul  D.  Cravath,  stating  that 
while  "living  conditions  in  the  converted 
three-story  dwellings  permitted  by  the 
amended  Lawson  bill  will  be  by  no 
means  ideal,"  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee "has  voted  not  to  oppose  the  bill 
in  its  present  form." 

"As  pointed  out  in  the  committee's 
earlier  statement,  the  chief  objection  to 
the  Lawson  bill  in  its  original  form  was 
that  it  permitted  the  conversion  of  three- 
story  private  dwellings  into  three-family 
tenement  houses  provided  with  'unsani- 
tary air-shafts  totally  inadequate  in  size 
to  provide  sufficient  light  for  the  toilets 
that  are  to  open  upon  them'  and  which, 
serving  several  apartments,  may  easily 
become  channels  for  the  communication 
of  disease. 

"This  objection  has  been  met  by 
amendments  which  in  effect  provide, 
that  in  the  case  of  such  converted  dwell- 
ings not  more  than  forty-seven  feet  in 
depth  (exclusive  of  bay  windows  and 
existing  extensions)  the  following  ar- 
rangement may  be  adopted  in  lieu  of  the 


usual  inner  court  arrangement:  a.  The 
bathroom  and  toilet  of  the  first  story 
apartment  to  be  lighted  and  ventilated 
from  the  outer  air  (usually  from  the 
rear)  ;  b.  the  bathroom  and  toilet  of 
the  top  story  apartment  to  be  lighted 
and  ventilated  either  by  a  window  to 
the  outer  air  or  by  a  suitable  skylight 
as  now  permitted  by  law;  c.  the  inter- 
mediate (second  story)  apartment  to  be 
lighted  and  ventilated  either  by  a  win- 
dow to  the  outer  air  or  by  an  air-shaft 
not  less  than  three  feet  wide  and  having 
a  horizontal  area  of  at  least  fifteen 
square  feet,  which  shall  begin  at  the 
ceiling  of  the  second  story  bathroom  and 
extend  through  the  top  apartment  to  the 
roof  and  serve  no  other  purpose  and 
have  no  other  openings. 

"A  majority  of  the  committee  believe 
that  such  an  air-shaft,  serving  the  bath- 
room and  toilet  of  but  one  apartment 
and  extending  through  a  single  story, 
would  not  be  seriously  objection- 
able.  .    .    . 

"Behind  all  these  questions  lies  the 
radical  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
legislation  intended  to  encourage  the 
conversion  of  existing  three-story  and 
basement  residences  into  three-family 
apartments.  ...  A  majority  of  the 
committee  believe  that  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  community  that  it  be  made 
economically  possible  to  convert  them 
into  three-family  tenement  houses  pro- 
vided with  fire-escapes  and  other  essen- 
tial safeguards  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  health  and  subject  to  inspection  and 
regulation  of  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment.  .    .    . 

"A  minority  of  the  committee,  how- 
ever, while  giving  weight  to  these  con- 
siderations, are,  nevertheless,  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  the  air-shaft,  even 
if  confined  to  shallow  dwellings  not 
more  than  forty-seven  feet  in  depth  and 
serving  only  a  single  bathroom  and 
toilet ;  and  their  opposition  is  due  not 
only  to  the  inherent  objections  to  the 
air-shaft,  but  to  their  fear  that  its  in- 
troduction into  three-family  dwellings, 
however  safeguarded,  may  lead  to  pres- 
sure for  legislation  authorizing  its  use 
for  deeper  dwellings  and  to  serve  more 
than  one  apartment,  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  would  deem  ob- 
jectionable." 

DR.   SACHS'  NAME  OFFICIAL- 
LY CLEARED 

THE  memory  of  Dr.  Theodore  B. 
Sachs  and  his  administration  of  the 
Chicago  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sana- 
torium have  been  officially  cleared  in  a 
report  just  made  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chicago  City  Council. 
Friends  of  Dr.  Sachs  in  every  rank  of 
social  work  and  medicine  have,  of  course, 
realized  that  the  charges  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  spoils  of  politics  which  took 
charge  of  the  sanatorium  at  the  opening 
of  Mayor  Thompson's  administration, 
forced  Dr.  Sachs'  retirement  and  led  to 
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and  1 ,300  social  agencies,  in- 
cluding national  organizations. 
The  date  of  incorporation, 
the  purpose,  the  scope,  the 
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HEADWORKER  —  HOSPITAL 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  DE- 
PARTMENT 

Competent  headworker  wanted 
for  social  service  department  in  a 
large  New  York  hospital;  organi- 
zation includes  twelve  paid  work- 
ers, undergraduate  pupil  nurses, 
district  physicians,  and  volunteer 
Auxiliary.  Graduate  nurse  with 
executive  training  preferred. 
Knowledge  of  German  desirable, 
but  not  indispensable.  Apply  to 
Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater,  1  East  100th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  PHILANTHROPY 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  Director 

A  two-year  course  of  training  for  social  and  civic  work. 
Spring  entrance  examination:  May  5. 

Application  blanks  and  catalogue  with  information 
about  fellowships  available  to  college  graduates  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

105  East  22d  Street,  New  York. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Eighth  year  begins  September  1st,   1917 

Courses  in  Social  Case  Work,  Industrial  Problems,  Public  Hygiene,  Social  Statistics,  Medical 
Social  Service,  Probation,  etc.  Well-organized  practice  work  under  careful  supervision.  For 
1917-1918  Bulletin,  address  REGISTRAR,  425  South  15th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  ."Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGE:  The  Department  for  Social 
Workers  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of 
Occupations  registers  men  and  women  for 
positions  in  social  and  civic  work,  the 
qualifications  for  registration  being  a  de- 
gree from  an  accredited  college,  a  year's 
course  in  a  professional  school  training  for 
social  or  civic  work,  or  experience  which 
has  given  at  least  equivalent  preparation. 
Needs  of  organizations  seeking  workers 
are  given  careful  and  prompt  attention. 
EMELYN  PECK,  Manager,  130  East  22d 
St.,  New  York  City. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN  AND  WIFE,  thoroughly  versed  in 
modern  institution  methods,  seek  appoint- 
ment as  Superintendent  and  Matron  of 
Orphanage  located  in  country.  Address 
2493  Survey. 

6  2    ai\d    NO  WORK 

Many  years  in  charge  of  large  stables;  once  hotel  room 
clerk;  can  keep  single  entry  books;  active  for  my 
years  but  can't  do  prolonged  heavy  physical  work. 
Wife  excellent  plain  cook.  Urgently  desire  posi- 
tion for  one  or  both  of  us;  caretakers,  watchman, 
timekeeper;  in  hotel,  in  stable,  in  garage;  any- 
thing to  keep  us  from  the  poorhouse.  Good  habits 
and    references. 

Chas.   T.   Gilmore,   care  Morrison, 
1205  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED :  Supervisor  for  boys  from  9 
to  15  years  in  an  institution.  Must  have 
had  experience.  Apply  Industrial  School 
Association,  141  South  Third  Street. 
Brooklyn. 


THE  POSITION  OF  GIRLS'  WORKER 
in  a  large,  well-equipped  social  settlement 
will  be  open  June  15th.  Must  be  mature 
and  have  had  some  experience  in  social 
work.  Jewess  preferred.  Give  full  in- 
formation in  your  application  as  to  experi- 
ence, salary  expected,  references,  etc.  Ad- 
dress 2496  Survey. 

A  WOMAN  COLLEGE  GRADUATE 
for  important  social  work  in  placing  and 
supervising  Jewish  orphan  children  in  pri- 
vate families.  Salary  $1,200  per  annum. 
Must  have  superior  personality  and  some 
experience  in  social  work.  Communicate 
in  writing  with  Dr.  L.  B.  Bernstein,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Supervisor,  Home  for  Crip- 
pled Children.  Address  Connecticut  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  Brown  Thomson  Bldg., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Jewish  workers  for  case 
work  and  direction  of  Settlement.  Ad- 
dress 2502  Survey. 


THE  WORD  OF  THE  TRUTH 

A  Theological  Education  for  One  Dollar 

A    complete   Harmony   and   Exposition   of   the   Whole 

Gospel,  in  simple  words  and  order. 

Everyone   May    Understand  the  Word  of  God. 

Description  sent  on  request;  or   the  Book,  tor  $1. 

The  Truth  Publishing  Foundation,  Eufaula,  Ala. 


The  Growth  of  a  Creed 

An  anti-theistic   pamphlet  by 
ELIZABETH  PATTEN,  ENGLEWOOD,  COLO. 

Price,    prepaid,    10c 


The  SURVEY  will  publish  next  week 
the  third  article  in  the  series  on  The 
Task  of  Civilian  Relief  Work.  Readers 
are  urged  to  call  these  articles  to  the 
attention  of  volunteer  social  workers  and 
Red  Cross  members. 


his  suicide  as  a  protest  against  the  rape 
of  the  institution  by  contractors  and  po- 
litical doctors  [the  Survey,  April  8, 
1916].  But  they  welcomed  the  official 
report.  That,  together  with  other  im- 
provements in  the  Chicago  situation, 
have  made  it  possible  to  drop  the  work 
of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  citi- 
zens who  have  watched  over  the  sana- 
torium and  worked  to  clear  Dr.  Sachs' 
name. 

The  committee's  secretary,  Frank  E. 
Wing,  will  go  shortly  to  Rochester  as 
secretary  of  the  United  Charities.  Fol- 
lowing his  work  on  the  Pittsburgh  Sur- 
vey and  as  a  science  teacher,  Mr.  Wing 
went  to  Chicago  in  1908,  serving  two 
years  as  superintendent  of  the  Tubercu- 
losis Institute.  He  followed  Dr.  Sachs, 
then  president  of  the  institute,  into  the 
city  service  and  was  business  manager  of 
the  sanatorium  during  its  building  and 
until  he,  too,  was  caught  by  the  poli- 
ticians and  tricked  out  of  his  place 
through  a  juggling  with  the  civil  service 


MINERS'  WAGES  FOLLOWING 
FOOD  UPWARD 

SOMETHING  new  in  the  industrial 
history  of  America — a  20  per  cent 
increase  in  wages  in  spite  of  a  wage  con- 
tract that  has  a  year  still  to  run  and  as 
the  result  of  a  friendly  conference  in- 
stead of  a  strike — was  brought  about  last 
week  by  representatives  of  the  operators 
and  the  225,000  miners  in  the  bituminous 
coal  fields  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
western  Pennsylvania.  Immediately  after, 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  similar 
meeting  in  the  anthracite  field  where  the 
agreement  has  two  years  to  run. 

These  conferences  have  grown  out  of 
the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
It  was  announced  by  the  union  that  the 
miners  were  making  no  threats  and  that 
there  would  be  no  strike  if  the  operators 
refused  to  grant  the  increases. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference,  John 
P.  White,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  contrasted  these  orderly  nego- 
tiations with  the  turmoil  in  England  soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  war.  There,  it  will 
be  remembered,  the  workers  were  caught 
between  the  rising  prices  on  one  hand 
and  the  denial  of  the  right  to  strike  on 
the  other.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
known  that  colossal  profits  were  being 
made  by  coal  operators,  and  consequently 
in  the  summer  of  1915  there  was  a  strike 
of  200,000  Welsh  coal  miners,  despite 
the  law  which  established  compulsory  ar- 
bitration and  forbade  all  strikes.  To  re- 
store peace  in  a  vital  industry,  the  gov- 
ernment overlooked  the  infraction  of  the 
law  and  brought  pressure  on  the  employ- 
ers to  grant  the  miners'  demands.  The 
action  just  taken  has  greatly  improved 
the  relations  between  the  operators  and 
the  miners  union,  and  will  avert,  it  is 
believed,  all  danger  of  a  stoppage  of 
work  during  the  war. 
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MARKET  GARDENERS  might  give  us 
pointers  on  Americanizing  immigrants.  In 
transplanting  grown  plants,  or  even  seed- 
lings, they  keep  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
old  soil,  and  they  crowd  down  the  new  soil 
so  that  the  roots  shall  have  full  contact  with 
the  nourishing  earth.  For  the  first  day  they 
protect  the  leaves  from  withering  sun  and 
slashing  wind.  Now  with  immigrants,  Dr. 
Friedlaender  tells  us,  the  trouble  is  lack  of 
equilibrium;  with  transplanting  to  the  New 
World  we  must  bring  as  much  as  we  can  of 
the  old  culture  and  of  the  protective  social 
customs  and  relationships.     Page  103. 


CONSCRIPTION  is  adopted  as  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  raising  an  army  of  one 
million  men  in  addition  to  the  regulars  and 
the  militiamen.  Only  the  conflicting  details 
in  House  and  Senate  bills  remain  to  be 
worked  out.  Army  pay  is  doubled.  Mar- 
ried men,  those  necessary  in  industry,  includ- 
ing agriculture,  and  conscientious  objectors 
who  are  church  members,  are  exempt.  Page 
120. 


SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS  have  agreed  on 
five  major  planks  in  a  war  platform.  Page 
111. 


SOCIAL  WORK,  for  its  own  uses  and  for 
all  those  who  have  to  make  decisions  about 
men  and  women,  is  working  out  a  technique 
in  the  seeking  and  use  of  evidence.  It  is  not 
bound  down  by  scientific  fact,  as  is  medicine, 
nor  by  rigid  rules  and  antipathy  to  credible 
hearsay,  as  is  law.  A  discussion  of  it  by  the 
dean  of  case  workers.     Page  108. 


ORGANIZING  its  forces  in  every  state,  the 
Consumers'  League  proposes  to  watch  over 
and  preserve  the  women  and  children  called 
on  for  war  sacrifices.     Page  122. 


WAR  DISEASES  of  the  old  sort,  such  as 
typhoid  and  measles,  sent  a  soldier  to  the 
hospital,  where  he  either  got  well  or  died. 
But  the  war  diseases  of  this  war  are  social 
diseases — tuberculosis,  syphilis,  alcoholism — 
which  cripple  the  man  and  follow  him  back 
into  his  family  and  his  community.  Dr. 
Biggs,  home  from  France,  reports  on  the  sick- 
ening toll  of  tuberculosis  among  an  indif- 
ferent people  when  war  has  run  up  an  al- 
ready high  death  rate.  Page  112.  A  new 
committee  has  been  organized  to  crystallize 
into  action  the  widespread  desire  for  war 
prohibition.     Page   121. 


MEN  of  tomorrow — the  leaders  in  every  part 
of  the  world — are  students  today  in  Ameri- 
can colleges.  A  committee  at  work  to  take 
them  into  our  homes  and  factories  and  social 
agencies  as  a  hospitable  measure  of  good 
will.    Page  114. 


AN  arbor  vitae  tree  fifty  years  old  but  scarce 
six  inches  tall  gives  a  botanist  a  text  for  a 
sermon  on  the  children  of  the  slums.  Page 
116. 


TRUE  acquaintanceship  based  on  many  in- 
terviews and  the  following  up  of  every  clue 
are  at  the  basis  of  relief  work  for  soldiers' 
families  as  they  are  of  all  good  case  work. 
Page  117. 


REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  small  nations 
have  joined  forces  to  have  their  say  at  the 
peace  conference  after  the  war.     Page   120. 

IT  took  a  cable  from  Petrograd  to  wake  up 
this  country  about  "a  Socialist  named 
Mooney"  who  was  about  to  be  hung  on  ques- 
tionable  evidence.     Page    124. 


HALF  oriental  and  but  just  freed  from  au- 
tocratic misrule,  the  city  of  Moscow  is  un- 
dertaking a  wide  range  of  municipal  social 
activities.      Page    129. 
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The   Americanization   of  the  Jewish 

Immigrant" 


By  Israel  Friedlaender 


CHAIR   OF   BIBLICAL   LITERATURE,   THE   JEWISH    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY    OF   AMERICA,    NEW    YORK. 


THE  Jewish  immigration  into  the  United  States  has 
for  more  than  a  generation  proceeded  in  the  main 
from  the  lands  of  eastern  Europe,  which  in  the 
course  of  the  great  world  war  have  served  as  the 
battle-ground  between  Teuton  and  Slav.  Competent  ob- 
servers of  European  conditions  are  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  Jewish  immigration  from  the  same  territories  will  at 
the  close  of  the  war  assume 
even  larger  proportions  than 
prior  to  it.  Crippled  by  the 
terrible  ravages  of  war  and 
famine,  of  both  of  which  they 
have  borne  more  than  their 
fair  share,  caught,  as  in  a  vise, 
between  the  conflicting  aspira- 
tions of  Russia,  Germany  and 
Poland,  the  Jews  of  eastern 
Europe  will,  in  the  judgment 
of  these  observers,  turn  their 
hopes  to  these  shores  where 
they  may  be  assured  of  a  free 
human  existence,  as  part  of  the 
American  commonwealth. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  at  this 
serious  hour  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  when  America  is 
engaged  in  the  process  of  self- 
determination  and  is  taking 
stock  of  the  human  and  mate- 
rial resources  at  its  disposal, 
the  question  of  the  adaptation 
of  the  immigrant  population 
to  the  American  environment 
calls  for  calm  and  careful  con- 
sideration.    And   the   Ameri- 
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canization  of  the  Jewish  immigrant  forms  by  no  means  the 
least  important  phase  of  this  great  problem. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  Jewish  immigrant  in  rela- 
tion to  the  American  environment,  I  propose  to  dissociate  it 
entirely  from  the  general  question  of  Judaism,  about  which 
there  exists  an  infinite  variety  of  opinion  and  emotion  no  less 
among  the  Jews   than   among  the   non-Jews.      Laying  aside 

all  personal  convictions  and  as- 
sociations on  the  subject  of 
Judaism,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
view  the  problem  before  us 
from  a  position  which  is  far 
removed  from  the  battlefield 
of  controversy :  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  humanitarian 
who  is  interested  in  the 
Jews,  not  on  account  of  his 
racial  or  religious  kinship  with 
them,  but  as  a  section  of  hu- 
manity to  which  he  is  bound 
by  no  other  tie  except  that  of 
a  common  mankind. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far 
afield  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  immigrant  problem 
at  large.  It  will  suffice  for 
our  purpose  if  we  start  from 
the  premise  which  will  be 
granted  by  all:  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  immigrant  prob- 
lem consists  in  making  the  im- 
migrant cease  to  be  an  immi- 
grant, i.  e.,  in  common  par- 
lance, in  making  the  immi- 
grant, who  is  a  stranger  in  our 
gates,  feel  as  if  he  were  at 
home,     in    transforming    him 
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into  a  happy  and  useful  member  of  the  new  environment. 
As  applied  to  the  immigrant  problem  in  this  country,  it  means 
the  Americanization  of  the  immigrant,  in  the  best  and  loftiest 
connotation  of  this  term. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  a  twofold  one:  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  of  an  external  nature.  We  must  endeavor  to  ac- 
quaint the  immigrant  with  the  conditions  of  the  new  land  and 
to  enable  him  to  fight  successfully  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, so  that  he  may  obtain  and  assume  his  rightful  share  in 
the  benefits  and  responsibilities  of  the  country  which  he  has 
chosen  for  his  abode. 

Equilibrium  Lost  by  Transplanting 

The  second  solution  of  the  problem  is  of  an  internal,  or 
spiritual,  character.  Perhaps  it  may  best  be  formulated  as  the 
attempt  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  immigrant.  Equi- 
librium has  been  defined  as  "a  condition  of  equal  balance  be- 
tween opposite  or  counteracting  forces."  In  the  life  of  the 
body,  the  most  important  sense,  without  which  animal  life  is 
practically  impossible,  is  the  sense  of  equilibrium,  that  sense, 
as  has  well  been  said,  "by  which  we  have  a  feeling  of  security 
in  standing,  walking,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  movements  by 
which  the  body  is  carried  through  space."  In  spiritual  life 
the  equilibrium  of  man,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few 
geniuses,  is  the  product  of  the  social  forces  of  his  environment. 
As  long  as  man  remains  within  his  natural  surroundings,  he 
is  endowed  with  that  sense  of  equilibrium — whether  we  call 
it  habit,  tradition  or  association — which  gives  him  the  feeling 
of  security  in  all  functions  of  life.  For  the  environment  dic- 
tates to  him  his  form  of  speech,  shapes  his  thoughts,  colors  his 
sentiments,  determines  his  manners  and  customs.  In  the  case 
of  the  immigrant,  i.  e.,  of  the  man  who  has  been  detached 
from  his  accustomed  environment,  this  equilibrium  is  disturbed. 
He  is  deprived  of  the  constant,  though  unconscious,  guidance 
of  his  social  group,  and  the  result  is  the  same  as  in  the  life 
of  the  body  when  the  sense  of  equilibrium  is  impaired.  He 
loses  his  feeling  of  security;  he  reels;  he  is  swayed  to  and 
fro  by  the  slightest  touch  of  the  new  environment ;  he  becomes 
unnatural  and  unhappy.  Unless  he  be  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability,  the  most  valuable  in  him,  his  personality,  the  outcome 
of  long  years  of  breeding  and  training,  is  destroyed,  and  he  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  moral  wreck,  a  menace  to  himself 
and  a  menace  to  his  neighbors. 

The  solution  of  the  problem,  therefore,  must  consist  in  the 
restoration  of  his  equilibrium,  in  the  recreation  of  a  social  en- 
vironment for  him  which,  amidst  the  puzzling  conditions  of 
the  new  land,  would  offer  him  that  spiritual  anchorage  with 
which  his  former  environment  had  provided  him ;  in  making 
him  again  the  unit  of  a  social  group,  the  mandates  of  which  he 
could  obey,  and  in  enabling  him  to  regain  the  sense  of  se- 
curity which  had  formerly  guided  him  in  all  the  functions 
of  life. 

The  Jewish  immigrant  problem  in  its  internal  or  spiritual 
aspect — its  external  phase,  which  is  a  matter  of  common  agree- 
ment, may  well  be  left  out  of  consideration — is  essentially  the 
same,  except  that  it  is  greatly  aggravated  and  complicated  by 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  environment  from  which  the 
Jewish  immigrant  comes.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater 
the  divergence  between  the  old  and  the  new  environment  of 
the  immigrant,  the  greater  must  be  the  disturbance  of  his 
equilibrium.  The  English-speaking  immigrant,  or  the  Scan- 
dinavian, and  the  German,  whose  former  environment  is 
culturally  similar  to  our  own,  find  it  comparatively  easy  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  of  this  country.  The 
Italian,  the  Slav,  the  Syrian  find  this  adaptation  increasingly 
difficult. 


Now  it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
in  no  case  is  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  wider 
and  deeper  than  in  the  case  of  the  immigrant  Jew.  For  the 
Jewish  immigrants  who  in  their  overwhelming  majority  hail 
from  the  lands  of  ancient  Poland,  from  western  Russia, 
Galicia  and  partly  from  Roumania,  come  not  only  from 
countries  whose  general  civilizations  are  vastly  different  from 
that  of  our  own  land ;  but  they  come,  in  addition,  from  a 
purely  Jewish  environment,  which  in  itself  is  radically  differ- 
ent from  the  non- Jewish  environment  of  the  country  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  is  situated.  In  most  of  the  towns  from 
which  the  Jewish  immigrant  hails  the  Jews  form  the  bulk  of 
the  population  and  live  entirely  apart  from  the  non-Jews. 
There  are  localities — some  of  them  the  writer  remembers  from 
his  early  associations — in  which  the  only  non-Jewish  resident 
is  the  Shabbes  goy  (the  gentile  who  assists  Jews  in  their  do- 
mestic arrangements  on  the  Sabbath  day)  and  in  which  the 
approach  of  the  Sabbath  is  still  heralded  on  the  market  place 
by  the  Jewish  beadle. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  for  us  to  realize  the  full  character 
of  this  Jewish  Ghetto  environment  if  we  may  ever  hope  to 
solve  or  even  to  mitigate  the  difficulties  confronting  the  Jew- 
ish immigrant.  It  is  generally  known  and  taken  for  granted 
that  the  sum  and  substance  of  Jewish  life  in  the  former  en- 
vironment of  the  immigrant  Jew  is  the  Jewish  religion.  This 
to  a  large  extent  is  correct,  but  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  religion,  as  conceived  by  Judaism  and  as  carried  to 
its  extreme  consequences  in  the  development  of  Polish  Judaism, 
is  infinitely  more  than  what  is  associated  with  it  in  the  modern 
world.  Religion,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  co-extensive  with 
that  which,  in  modern  parlance,  goes  by  the  name  of  social 
and  cultural  life.  Judaism,  in  this  formulation,  regulates 
practically  all  the  functions  of  life,  even  those  which  the 
Christian  would  never  think  of  associating  with  religion,  such 
as  food  and  drink,  as  well  as  the  manners  and  customs  of 
every-day  life.  As  a  result  of  this  development,  the  immigrant 
Jew  possesses  his  own  language,  or  rather  languages.  For, 
while  he  uses  Yiddish  as  a  vernacular,  he  employs  Hebrew  not 
merely  as  the  language  of  prayer  and  study  but  also,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  as  a  medium  of  literature  and  correspond- 
Both  languages  (Yiddish  to  a  lesser  degree  than  He- 
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brew)  are  regarded  by  him  as  part  of  his  religious  tradition. 
He  wears  in  his  homeland  his  own  form  of  dress  which  is  no 
less  hallowed   by  religious   associations. 

Religion  Dominating  Social  Life 

In  A  word,  religious  tradition  dominates  the  entire  range 
of  his  social  life,  which  is  thus,  except  for  the  external  points 
of  intersection  with  the  economic  and  political  factors  of  the 
outside  world,  wholly  and  exclusively  Jewish. 

This  all-embracing  influence  of  the  Jewish  religion  is  even 
more  marked  in  the  domain  of  his  cultural  activities.  For, 
in  a  country  in  which  compulsory  education  is  unknown  and 
in  which  the  striving  of  the  Jew  for  general  culture  is  cruelly 
hampered,  Jewish  education  is  limited,  almost  by  force,  to 
the  study  of  Judaism,  as  represented  by  the  Bible  and,  still 
more  so,  by  the  Talmud  and  post-Talmudic  literature.  The 
extraordinary  love  of  learning  which,  inculcated  by  Jewish 
religious  tradition,  is  characteristic  of  eastern  European  Jews 
to  a  truly  astonishing  degree,  and  the  one-sided  limitation  of 
these  intellectual  endeavors  to  the  literary  sources  of  Judaism 
have  resulted  in  the  evolution  of  a  peculiar  Jewish  mentality 
and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  a  peculiar  Jewish  senti- 
mentality, which  marks  off  this  type  of  Jew  from  his  Christian 
fellow-citizens  as  well  as  from  his  coreligionists  in  other  lands. 

True,  in  recent  times  a  large  number  of  Jews  in  eastern 
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Europe  have  drifted  away  from  the  religious  moorings  of 
Judaism  and  have  become  indifferent  and  even  hostile  to  re- 
ligion. But  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  regard  this  es- 
trangement from  the  Jewish  religion  in  the  light  of  the  west- 
ern European  or  American  tendency  of  Jewish  assimilation. 
These  radicals  or  free-thinkers  are,  in  most  cases,  just  as  keenly 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  Jewish  distinctiveness  as  are 
the  old-fashioned  orthodox  Jews,  except  that  what  the  latter 
regard  as  a  mandate  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the  former  justify 
by  the  authority  of  Jewish  nationalism. 

This  Jewish  isolation  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  covers  the  whole  domain  of  life,  has  undoubtedly  bred 
grave  defects  which  considerably  mar  the  complexion  of  the 
immigrant  Jew,  such  as  pettiness,  suspiciousness,  hypersensi- 
tiveness  and  hyper-cleverness,  excessive  individualism,  lack 
of  organizing  ability,  disregard  of  externalities,  often  result- 
ing in  uncouthness  and  uncleanliness,  and  other  shortcomings 
of  this  kind.  But  it  has  at  the  same  time  been  productive  of 
positive  characteristics,  which  to  the  outsider  are  perhaps  less 
palpable,  because,  unlike  the  others,  they  do  not  lie  on  the 
surface,  yet  are  of  immense  intrinsic  value  and  far  more  than 
make  up  for  his  defects:  his  extraordinary  mental  vigor,  his 
unconquerable  thirst  for  knowledge,  his  boundless  respect  for 
learning,  his  passionate  love  of  liberty,  his  profound  sense  of 
justice,  his  power  to  endure  suffering,  his  frugality,  his  gen- 
uine warm-heartedness,  and  a  variety  of  other  virtues  which 
are  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  his  enemies  openly  justify 
their  cruelty  by  his  enormous  superiority  over  the  native  popu- 
lation, a  superiority  which  he  has  been  able  to  maintain  in  the 
face  of  inconceivable  misery  and  persecution. 

It  may  now  be  realized  in  what  a  terrible  conflict  the  Jew- 


ish immigrant  must  find  himself  when,  having  left  his  Ghetto 
environment,  he  suddenly  emerges  on  the  shores  of  the  new 
world.  Not  only  are  the  external  conditions  of  life  in  this 
country  diametrically  different  from  those  he  had  left  behind 
— the  inner  forces  of  life,  the  social  and  cultural  influences, 
are  no  less  conflicting.  For  the  ideals  which  underlay  the 
whole  social  stratification  in  his  old  environment  were  pri- 
marily of  a  Jewish  character:  Jewish  learning  and  Jewish 
piety,  i.  c,  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  the  ob- 
servance of  its  practices.  These  qualifications,  far  more  than 
wealth,  determined  the  position  of  the  Jew  in  his  social  group, 
and  provided  the  incentive  for  his  rise  and  progress. 

Mangled  Souls  in  Our  Ghettoes 

On  arriving  in  this  country,  the  immigrant  discovers  that 
they  are  not  only  valueless,  but  that  they  are  a  hindrance  and 
sometimes  a  nuisance  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men.  We  are 
horrified  by  the  sight  of  physical  cripples.  But  were  it  given 
to  us,  by  some  kind  of  spiritual  X-rays,  to  perceive  the  frac- 
tures in  the  souls  of  men,  we  would  be  a  thousand  times  more 
horrified  by  the  sight  of  the  untold  numbers  of  mangled  human 
souls  which  are  writhing  in  inexpressible  suffering  in  the  midst 
of  our  Jewish  immigrant  population.  No  one  except  he  who 
has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  old-fashioned 
Jewish  life  in  the  Ghetto  can  adequately  appreciate  the  ex- 
cruciating mental  agony  which  the  immigrant  Jew  must  experi- 
ence when,  for  instance,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  is  forced 
to  violate  the  God-given  command  of  abstaining  from  work 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  or  to  transgress  any  of  the  Jewish  regula- 
tions concerning  food  which  in  his  eyes  are  clothed  with  the 
authority  of   the   Divine   will.      Nor  can   the  outsider   fully 
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realize  the  inexpressibly  tragic  gap  which  opens  up  in  the  soul 
of  the  immigrant  when  he  discovers  that  what  he  has  held 
sacred  and  dear  in  the  past  is  valueless,  and  less  than  value- 
less, in  the  eyes  of  his  new  neighbors.  The  result  of  this  con- 
flict is  in  innumerable  cases  a  complete  loss  of  equilibrium  and 
the  destruction  of  that  feeling  of  moral  and  mental  security 
without  which  man  is  degraded  into  a  beast,  and  life  becomes 
a  meaningless  and  brutal  discharge  of  mere  physical  functions. 

The  Social  Life  Left  Behind 

This  change  of  environment  has  also  another  aspect  which 
is  more  specific  but  which  deserves  mention  in  this  connection 
because  it  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  activities  of  the  Amer- 
icanizing agencies  in  this  country.  I  refer  to  the  social  life  of 
the  immigrant  in  the  narrower  sense  of  that  term.  In  the. 
Ghetto,  with  all  its  economic  misery,  ample  provision  was 
made  for  the  recreational  phase  of  life.  Social  life,  in  the 
sense  of  sociability,  strange  though  it  may  sound,  was  perhaps 
nowhere  so  fully  developed  as  in  the  Ghetto.  The  Beth 
Hamidrash,  "the  house  of  study,"  and,  in  the  provinces  in 
which  the  sect  of  the  Hassidim  (pietists)  prevail,  the  Klaus 
or  "meeting  house"  formed  the  social  center  of  the  community 
where  the  Jews  met  day  in  and  day  out  not  only  for  mental 
recreation  by  studying  jointly  the  sources  of  Judaism,  but  also 
for  social  entertainment  in  the  form  of  friendly  chats  and,  very 
frequently,  of  common  meals,  generally  accompanied  by  sing- 
ing and  even  dancing.  The  Jews  of  the  Ghetto,  in  very  truth, 
lived  up  to  the  biblical  adage  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
alone  but  by  what  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord. 
For,  while  they  often  lacked  bread,  they  found  supreme  com- 
fort and  happiness  in  the  study  and  contemplation  of  the  word 
of  God.  As  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  observe,  at  close 
range,  the  social  and  recreational  aspects  of  Jewish  life  not 
only  in  the  heart  of  the  Russian-Jewish  Ghetto  but  also  in 
the  leading  Jewish  communities  of  western  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, I  make  bold  to  assert  that  modern  Judaism,  with  all  its 
wealth  and  splendor,  has  nowhere  been  able  to  produce  even 
the  shadow  of  a  substitute  for  that  invigorating  and  ennobling 
joyousness  which  the  immigrant  Jew  found  provided  for  him 
in  the  Shiur  (Talmud  course)  given  at  the  Beth  Hamidrash 
or  in  the  Shalosh  Seudoth  (the  Sabbath  afternoon  meal, 
mostly  consisting  of  bread  and  herring)  arranged  in  the  Has- 
sidic  "meeting  house." 

On  arriving  in  this  country,  the  Jewish  immigrant  finds 
himself  deprived  of  all  these  social  stimuli.  He  may  still 
cling  to  the  outward  forms  of  Judaism,  if  he  can.  But  the 
spirit  which  gave  them  life  and  meaning  has  gone.  Judaism 
had  been  to  him  like  a  beautiful  painting,  delighting  his  soul 
by  the  warmth  of  its  colors  and  the  loftiness  of  its  composi- 
tion. Now  he  discovers  that  the  colors  are  rapidly  fading, 
and  that  all  that  is  left  to  him  is  nothing  but  a  crude  and 
colorless  canvas,  without  beauty,  meaning  or  comfort. 

This  change  of  environment  would  perhaps  not  be  so  pain- 
ful to  the  immigrant  if,  on  arriving  in  the  new  land,  he  were 
to  find  a  uniform  and  firmly  settled  culture  into  which,  with 
some  effort  on  his  part,  he  might  become  assimilated.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Life  in  the  large  American  cities, 
and  particularly  life  in  New  York,  is  neither  uniform  nor 
definitely  settled.  The  immigrant  cannot  help  being  utterly 
confused  by  the  disharmony  and  instability  of  the  new  environ- 
ment. It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that,  when  com- 
ing in  contact  with  a  new  culture,  men  are  invariably  apt  to 
notice  and  to  imitate  that  which  is  superficial  and,  therefore, 
least  valuable  in  it.  This  fact  is  well  known  to  every  student 
of  the  history  of  human  civilization.  One  need  only  think  of 
the  effect  of  French  culture  on  the  native  masses  of  the  Le- 


vant or  of  English  culture  on  the  inhabitants  of  India.  In 
the  interior  of  British  South  Africa  one  may  come  across 
natives  in  a  state  of  complete  nakedness  except  for  a  silk  hat 
and  a  colored  waistcoat  which  they  evidently  regard  as  the 
sum  and  substance  of  English  civilization.  The  imigrant 
Jew,  with  all  his  mental  agility,  and  with  all  his  traditions  of 
an  ancient  culture,  can  only  see  the  superficialities  of  American 
life  and,  not  being  steadied  by  the  equilibrium  of  his  own 
heritage,  he  seizes  upon  them  as  the  true  manifestations  of 
the  new  environment. 

While  he  does  not,  and,  indeed,  cannot  perceive  the  great 
ideals  underlying  the  American  commonwealth,  he  quickly 
enough  notices  those  negative,  though  accidental  features  which 
lie  on  the  surface  of  American  life :  The  hunt  after  the  dollar  ; 
the  corrupt  state  of  politics ;  the  hankering  after  publicity ;  the 
drift  toward  materialism ;  and  he  is  forced  to  the  dangerous 
and  cynical  conclusion  that  America — and  here  I  merely  re- 
peat what  one  may  frequently  hear  from  the  lips  of  Jewish 
immigrants — is  the  land  of  bluff;  that  religion,  morality,  poli- 
tics, learning  are  a  sham ;  and  that  the  only  thing  of  value  and 
power  in  this  country  is  almighty  mammon. 

The  result  is  obvious.  The  immigrants  with  a  nobler  fiber, 
in  whom  the  traditions  of  the  old  environment  are  firmly 
rooted,  are  bitterly  disappointed.  They  turn  away  with  dis- 
gust from  the  new  environment,  which  is  utterly  miscon- 
ceived by  them,  and — here  again  I  refer  to  a  phrase  current 
among  this  type  of  Jewish  immigrant — they  deprecate  the 
memory  of  Columbus  for  having  discovered  America,  where 
their  hopes  for  a  happier  and  loftier  existence  have  been  cruelly 
deceived.  Thousands  of  these  immigrants  would  be  happy  to 
return  to  the  old  country  if  external  conditions  permitted 
them  to  do  so. 

The  others,  however — those  who  are  of  a  cheaper  mental 
grade — are  quickly  reconciled  to  the  new  state  of  things  and, 
throwing  off  the  former  restraints  of  Judaism,  are  ready  to 
play  the  game.  They  enter  fully  into  what  they  believe  to 
represent  American  life  and  bring  to  bear  upon  it  their  innate 
cleverness  and  resourcefulness. 

What  then  is  the  remedy  for  the  evils  attending  this  radical 
change  of  environment  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  immigrant — 
evils  which,  if  not  checked  in  time,  may  give  rise  to  serious 
and  complicated  problems?  To  my  mind,  there  is  only  one 
remedy:  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  Jewish  im- 
migrant. It  goes  without  saying  that  we  must  acquaint  the 
immigrant  with  the  conditions  of  the  new  land,  not  only  to 
strengthen  him  in  his  struggle  for  existence  but  also  to  enable 
him  to  realize  the  true  foundations  of  American  life  and 
American  culture.  But  it  is  just  as  important,  if  not  more 
important,  because  more  promising  of  results,  that  we  make 
him  again  a  social  unit,  that  we  recreate  his  natural  environ- 
ment for  him. 

Tempered  Americanization 
Were  it  possible  to  make  the  Jewish  immigrant  a  com- 
pletely new  man  by  uprooting  all  his  previous  traditions  and 
habits  and  by  turning  him  into  a  full-fledged  member  of  the 
American  environment,  one  might  feel  inclined,  looking  at 
the  problem  from  the  purely  humanitarian  point  of  view,  to 
recommend  the  process  of  uncompromising  Americanization. 
Although  even  in  this  case,  from  the  same  humanitarian  point 
of  view,  one  would  greatly  regret  the  tremendous  waste  of 
mental  and  moral  energy  which  this  hot-house  transformation 
is  bound  to  entail,  to  the  detriment  of  this  country,  which  de- 
pends for  its  progress  on  the  best  that  its  citizens  can  con- 
tribute to  it.  But  the  Jewish  immigrant,  like  all  other  human 
beings,  cannot  be  made  a  new  man.  The  human  soul  is  not 
a  tabula  rasa.     The  impress  of  centuries  is  indelibly  stamped 
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upon  it,  and  no  mechanical  process  can  undo  the  organic  de- 
velopment of  many  generations. 

Hence  the  only  solution  left  to  us  is  to  reconstruct,  or 
rather  to  help  the  Jewish  immigrant  to  reconstruct,  his  old 
environment,  to  reawaken  and  reinforce  the  social  influences 
of  his  former  surroundings,  so  that  they  may  once  again  pro- 
vide him  with  guidance  and  inspiration,  that  he  may  once  more 
possess  the  sense  of  equilibrium,  that  feeling  of  security  which 
makes  a  man  a  normal  being  and  his  life  a  normal  process. 

It  may  be  argued  against  this  view  of  the  problem  that  the 
remedy  proposed  might  stand  in  the  way  of  the  American- 
ization of  the  immigrant  which,  as  Americans,  we  must  all 
have  at  heart.  But  such  an  argument  is  fallacious.  The  in- 
fluences in  this  country  making  for  Americanization  are  so 
extensive  and  so  powerful  that,  whatever  procedure  we  may 
choose  to  adopt,  the  Americanization  of  the  immigrant  can 
only  be  retarded ;  it  certainly  cannot  be  checked.  But  even 
if  the  handicap  to  the  process  of  Americanization  were  real, 
it  would  be  infinitely  less  harmful  than  the  dangers  lurking 
behind  a  de-Judaized  and  superficially  Americanized  Jewish 
immigrant  population.  The  writer  for  one,  and  here  again 
he  is  speaking  purely  as  a  humanitarian,  prefers  the  kaftan- 
clad  old-fashioned  Jew,  with  his  unattractive  appearance  and 
ungainly  manners,  whose  whole  life  is  dominated  by  the  ideals 
and  mandates  of  an  ancient  religion  and  civilization,  whose 
mind  has  been  cultivated  by  the  subtleties  of  the  Talmud 
and  whose  conduct  is  regulated  by  the  restraints  of  the 
Shulhan  Arukh,  to  that  modernized  amphibious  creature,  the 
gaudily  attired,  slang-using,  gum-chewing,  movie-visiting, 
dollar-hunting,  vulgar  and  uncultured,  quasi-Americanized 
"dzentleman." 

Old  Environment  in  the  New  World 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  our  method  of  Americanization 
— an  Americanization  which  is  constructive  and  not  destruc- 
tive— must  consist  in  restoring  the  impaired  or  destroyed  equi- 
librium of  the  immigrant  Jew  by  enabling  him  to  recreate  for 
himself  his  former  environment.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
tolerate  his  old  Jewish  associations ;  we  must  call  them  forth 
where  they  are  dormant  and  strengthen  them  where  they  have 
become  weakened.  Of  course,  we  do  not  wish  to  reproduce 
the  old  Jewish  Ghetto  in  the  new  land.  Nor  does  the  Jewish 
immigrant  desire  it. 

The  immigrant  Jew  who  flees  to  this  country  as  a  haven 
of  refuge  and  is  anxious  to  throw  in  his  own  lot  and  that  of 
his  children  with  the  new  land  is  fully  alive  to  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  him  by  American  life  and  citizenship.  Those 
who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  life  of  the  immigrant 
in  his  old  and  new  home  and  do  not  base  their  judgment  on 
ignorance  and  superficial  observation  are  frequently  amazed 
at  the  readiness  with  which  the  immigrant  Jews  make  con- 
cessions to  the  American  environment.  With  few  exceptions, 
even  the  most  conservative  and  most  backward  among  them 
are  happy  and  proud  to  entrust  their  children  to  the  American 
public  school,  although  in  their  old  country  they  had  shunned 
the  secular  school  as  a  de-Judaizing  agency.  They  have 
scarcely  touched  these  shores  when  they  throw  off  their  ancient 
costume  which  in  eastern  Europe  is  the  peculiar  mark  of 
their  race  and  is  hallowed  by  the  traditions  of  centuries. 
They  are  eager,  perhaps  more  so  than  other  immigrants,  to 
acquire  the  English  language,  and  though  they  themselves 
may  fail  in  these  endeavors,  they  watch  with  delight  the 
linguistic  progress  of  their  children. 

In  a  word,  the  immigrant  Jew  does  not  object  to  the  modi- 
fications in  his  old  mode  of  life  which  are  necessary  to  har- 
monize it  with  American  conditions.  But  he  insists,  as  he 
has  a  right  to  insist,  that  these  modifications  do  not  encroach 
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on  the  essential  character  of  his  religious  tradition.  We  must 
then  adapt  the  immigrant  Jew  to  the  new  environment,  but 
we  must  do  so  cautiously,  gently  and  sympathetically,  ever 
alive  to  the  dangers  of  a  rapid  and  artificial  Americanization 
which  may  destrov  old  values  without  building  up  new  values 
in  their  stead. 

And  it  is  just  as  obvious  that  those  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  Americanizing  the  Jewish  immigrant  must  be  men  and 
women  who  know  and  understand  him.  It  would  seem  pre- 
posterous that  we  should  have  to  insist  on  such  a  truism 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  the  practical  execution  of 
the  work  of  Americanization  this  simple  demand  is  so  fre- 
quently disregarded.  A  person  who  would  set  out  to  cure 
the  bodily  ills  of  his  fellow-men  without  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure  of  the  human  body  would  be  scorned 
as  a  quack.  But  where  human  souls  are  concerned,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  ignorance  were  bliss.  Constructive  Amer- 
icanization must  be  based  upon  knowledge.  Only  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  life  of  the  Jewish  immigrant  in  his  old 
and  in  his  new  environment,  only  a  full  understanding  of  his 
mentality  and  psychology,  and  an  adequate  appreciation  of  his 
traditions  and  associations  may  succeed  in  bridging  the  terri- 
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ble  chasm  between  his  past  and  present,  in  creating  a  proper 
outlet  for  the  immense  stores  of  energy  that  lie  dormant  in 
him,  and  thereby  transforming  him  into  a  happy  and  valuable 
citizen  of  our  great  republic. 

The  humanitarian  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  Jewish  immigrant  may  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  a 
striking  utterance  of  the  late  Yiddish  writer,  •  Sholom- 
Aleichem,  a  subtle  observer  and  powerful  portrayer  of  Jewish 


immigrant  life.  Addressing  himself  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  Americanizing  the  Jewish  immigrant,  he  reminded  them 
of  the  fact  that  the  biblical  injunction  commands  us  to  love 
the  stranger.  To  pity  him  is  not  enough.  Pity  may  suffice 
in  the  case  of  animals;  it  cannot  satisfy  the  needs  of  human 
fellowship.  It  is  only  by  loving  the  stranger  that  we  may 
ever  hope  to  solve  the  delicate  task  of  transforming  his  soul 
without  destroying  it. 


Nature  and  Uses  of  Social  Evidence1 

By  Mary  E.  Richmond 
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FROM  the  beginning  of  his  task  the  social  case  worker 
deals  with  testimonial  evidence  in  a  way  shaped  by 
the  end  for  which  it  was  obtained ;  namely,  the  social 
treatment  of  individuals.  As  he  proceeds  he  often 
finds  himself  in  need  of  more  knowledge  as  to  the  weight  which 
should  be  attached  to  the  social  evidence  he  has  gathered.  Are 
there  rules  of  evidence,  principles  of  choice,  that  can  guide  him 
in  selecting  from  a  group  of  unassorted  observations  and  testi- 
monies those  which  he  can  rely  upon  from  those  which  must  be 
accepted  "with  a  grain  of  salt"?  If  so,  are  these  principles 
peculiar  to  social  work,  so  that  its  practitioners  will  be  obliged 
to  dig  them  out  from  their  own  experience  alone,  or  may  they 
hope  to  find  them  already  identified  in  law  book  or  labora- 
tory? 

That  there  are  such  rules  to  guide  the  social  worker  is  in- 
timated by  a  correspondent  who  had  gone  from  a  charity  or- 
ganization society  to  a  society  to  protect  children  from  cruelty. 
He  writes: 

As  a  result  of  my  experience  both  with  Charity  Organization 
Society  and  with  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren investigators,  there  seems  to  me  a  weakness  in  the  training  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  district  secretary,  who  from  the 
nature  of  her  duties  is  constantly  required  to  weigh  evidence  but 
who  has  not  got  clearly  in  mind  the  fundamental  differences  between 
different  classes  of  evidence  and  their  different  values.  I  do  not 
now  refer  to  the  nice  discriminations;  those  I  am  content  to  leave 
to  trained  lawyers  to  squabble  over.  Not  only  would  the  co- 
operation with  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
be  at  once  improved  but  evidence  as  it  stands  in  a  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  investigation  would  be  increased  in  value  and  reduced 
in  bulk.  I  confess  to  considerable  impatience  at  times  when  I  find 
district  secretaries  of  some  and  even  of  great  experience  apparently 
•valuing  every  statement  equally  and  then  adding  the  items  together 
to  find  a  total. 

Many  will  share  this  correspondent's  impatience  with  such 
arithmetic.  Nevertheless,  no  considerable  group  of  social  case 
workers — whether  in  a  society  to  protect  children  or  a  charity 
organization  society  or  anywhere  else — seem  to  have  grasped 
the  fact  that  the  reliability  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  base 
their  decisions  should  be  no  less  rigidly  scrutinized  than  is  that 
of  legal  evidence  by  opposing  counsel.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  question  of  admissibility,  the  rules  for  which  were  framed 
mainly  to  meet  the  average  juryman's  lack  of  skill  in  testing 
evidence,  does  not  enter  into  the  weighing  of  facts  as  gathered 
by  an  agency  all  in  whose  service  are,  or  can  be,  trained  to  this 
special  task.  Skill  in  testing  evidence,  as  leading  to  such  proof 
as  social  workers  need,  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  legal  rules  of  admissibility.  Social  evidence,  like 
that  sought  by  the  scientist  or  historian,  includes  all  items 
which,  however  trifling  or  apparently  irrelevant  when  regarded 
as  isolated  facts,  may,  when  taken  together,  throw  light  upon 
the  question  at  issue ;  namely,  as  regards  social  work,  the  ques- 

1 A  chapter  from  Miss  Richmond's  work,  Social  Diagnosis,  published  this 
week.     Copyright,  1917,  by  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


tion  what  course  of  procedure  will  place  this  client  in  his  right 
relation  to  society?  Many  an  item,  such  as  a  child's  delayed 
speech,  for  instance,  may  have  no  significance  in  itself,  whereas 
when  considered  in  connection  with  late  dentition  and  walk- 
ing and  with  convulsions  it  may  become  a  significant  part  of 
evidence  as  to  the  child's  mentality. 

Social  evidence,  then,  has  an  advantage  over  legal  evidence 
in  that  it  can  include  facts  of  slight  probative  value.  Without 
this  advantage  social  case  work  would  not  be  possible,  since 
the  problem  of  the  orientation  of  a  family  or  individual  is  far 
more  complex  than  the  single  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
litigant  or  a  defendant  is  to  be  penalized.  Moreover,  facts 
having  a  subjective  bearing,  like  that  of  delayed  speech  just  in- 
stanced, are  especially  characterized  by  their  cumulative  signifi- 
cance. Variations  between  people  in  mental  endowment,  in 
"personality,"  display  themselves  ordinarily  not  in  a  few  con- 
spicuous acts,  but  in  a  trend  of  behavior  evidenced  by  innumer- 
able trifling  remarks  or  by  a  succession  of  decisions  and  im- 
pulses each  unimportant  in  itself.  Evidence  of  this  cumulative 
sort  therefore,  is  essential  wherever,  as  in  social  work,  deci- 
sions rest  upon  intimate  understanding  of  character. 

In  examining  the  reliability  of  evidence,  social  case  work 
should  make  its  own  application  of  universal  tests ;  and,  coming 
late  to  the  task,  should  be  able  to  profit  by  the  experiences  not 
merely  of  law,  but  of  history  and  of  natural  science.  The 
various  professions  apply  rules  of  evidence  for  arriving  at 
truth,  each  according  to  its  own  special  conditions.  The  scien- 
tist uses  controlled  experimentation  because  he  works  with  ma- 
terial which  may  be  brought  under  complete  control.  He  may, 
for  instance,  till  half  of  an  orchard  whose  physical  conditions, 
soil,  grade,  exposure,  etc.,  are  the  same  throughout.  If  the 
tilled  half  bears  much  better  than  the  untilled,  he  concludes 
that  tilling  increases  the  product  of  fruit  trees.  When,  how- 
ever, the  farmer  in  the  fable  digs  in  his  orchard  for  buried 
treasure,  and  in  place  of  gold  finds  his  promised  fortune  in  an 
unprecedented  yield  of  fruit,  he  probably  draws  no  causal  in- 
ferences whatever. 

Should  a  social  worker  have  the  task  of  showing  whether 
the  farmer's  labor  had  paid  or  not,  he  would  get  the  testimony 
of  the  farmer,  of  his  family,  and  his  neighbors  as  to  the  previous 
care  of  the  trees;  their  evidence  as  to  any  other  measures  of 
improvement  he  might  have  taken,  such  as  pruning,  thinning 
out,  etc. ;  their  recollection,  corroborated  by  governmental  re- 
ports, of  weather  conditions,  pests,  etc.,  of  preceding  years. 
He  would  take  account  of  hearsay  evidence,  of  persistent  ru- 
mors, of  the  general  appearance  of  the  man's  farm  and  home. 
As  a  result,  the  social  worker  might  establish  or  discredit  the 
value  of  tillage  in  this  instance  with  a  fair  degree  of  proba- 
bility. 

Suppose  on  the  other  hand  some  decision  in  a  law  court 
should  turn  on  the  question  whether  or  not  it  was  his  tilling  of 
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the  soil  that  had  brought  the  farmer  an  increased  yield  of 
fruit.  The  court  would  deal  in  the  main  with  the  same  facts 
as  the  social  worker,  namely,  with  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
with  government  reports,  or  with  an  inspection  of  the  premises  ; 
the  difference  would  be  that  a  court  would  guard  with  scrupu- 
lous care  the  admission  of  hearsay  evidence  and  would  exclude 
rumors;  that  it  would,  in  short,  hold  each  witness  to  a  re- 
sponsibility for  his  statements,  allowing  him  in  the  main  to 
say  nothing  of  which  his  own  knowledge  was  not  first-hand. 
This  evidence  might  or  might  not  satisfy  the  court  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  justified  in  concluding  that  til- 
lage had  increased  the  farmer's  yield.  But  these  restrictions 
upon  evidence  are  necessary  in  law  because  of  the  obligation 
the  judge  is  under  of  sifting  evidence  for  a  jury  who  are  liable 
to  allow  undue  weight  to  items  which  have  small  value  as 
proof. 

The  common  difference  between  the  point  of  view  of  social 
worker  and  court  stands  out  in  the  following  instance  of 
alleged  parental  neglect: 

Social  Evidence  Which  Led  a  Reasons  Why  the   Society  to 

Case    Work    Agency    to    Ask  Protect      Children      Believed 

Court  Action  Through  a  So-  That  the   Court  Would  Not 

ciety  to  Protect  Children  Act 

1.  Three  rachitic  children  aged  1.  "No  doctor  has  yet  made  a 
seven,  five,  and  three  years;  the  definite  statement  as  to  the  se- 
oldest  could  not  walk  at  all  at  rious  result  of  failure  on  the 
four  years;  the  second  and  third  parents'  part  to  follow  direc- 
had  bowed  legs  and  walked  tions  in  the  treatment  of  these 
with  difficulty  at  three  years  children."  A  court  would  not 
old.  Although  the  oldest  child  accept  a  layman's  judgment 
has  been  three  and  a  half  years  even  on  so  obvious  a  matter  as 
in  a  hospital,  where  it  was  sent  extremely  bowed  legs,  because 
by  a  social  agency,  the  parents  this  might  establish  a  precedent 
omitted  to  take  the  other  chil-  which  in  most  instances  would 
dren  to  the  dispensary  for  ex-  work  badly.  A  layman's  opin- 
amination  and  advice.  The  so-  ion  in  such  a  case  as  this  is  a 
cial  worker  made  seven  calls  to  less  responsible  one  than  a  doc- 
urge  them  to  do  this.  They  as-  tor's,  since  the  latter's  profes- 
sented  each  time,  but  were  in-  sional  standing  is  involved  in 
creasingly  resentful  at  what  his  statements.  Even  with  a 
they  regarded  as  an  intrusion  physician's  statement  "it  is  very 
into  their  private  affairs,  and  difficult  to  make  such  neglect 
did  nothing.  The  social  worker  the  basis  of  a  case  in  court." 
construed  this  as  parental  neg-  The  father  supports  his  family, 
lect.  the  mother  gives  good  care   as 

she  understands  it.  The  court, 
fearing  that  doctors  may  dis- 
agree, hesitates  to  force  a  de- 
batable treatment  upon  well- 
meaning,  if  ignorant,  parents. 
One  might  venture  to  predict 
that  courts  will  more  readily 
consider  neglect  of  this  sort  as 
they  grow  inclined  to  take  com- 
mon sense  risks  instead  of  rest- 
ing on   the   letter   of  precedent. 

2.  This  family  has  lived  for  six  2.  The  sunniness  of  the  tene- 
years  in  two  tiny  rooms  on  ment  and  the  fact  that  the 
the  top  floor.  Although  their  mother  keeps  it  clean  would 
tenement  rooms  are  sunny  and  prevent  a  court  from  regarding 
clean,  the  children  do  not  get  these  cramped  quarters  as  evi- 
sufficient  exercise  or  air.  The  dence  of  culpable  neglect.  Pub- 
parents  refuse  to  move,  as  the  lie  opinion  would  not  uphold 
rent  is  small.                                           the    court    in    making    an    issue 

over  home  conditions  that  were 
not  considerably  below  the  ideal 
held  by  social  workers.  The 
social  worker  often  forgets  this. 

3.  A  year  and  a  half  after  hav-  3.  "While  it  looks  as  if  the  fam- 
ing been  urged  to  have  the  two  ily  had  been  neglected  in  years 
younger  children  examined,  the  past,  either  deliberately  or 
mother  took  the  youngest  child  through  ignorance,  or  both,  the 
to  the  hospital  and  promised  to  situation  today  is  not  clear." 
bring  the  second  child.  Eight  The  oldest  child  is  still  in  the 
months  later  she  had  not  done  hospital,  the  youngest  has  re- 
ceived hospital  care,  and  the 
mother  has  promised  to  take  the 
second  child  to  the  out-patient 
department.  With  this  evidence 
of  good  intentions,  a  doctor's 
statement  (see  1)  would  be  nec- 
essary to  satisfy  a  court  of  pres- 
ent neglect. 


this. 


Here  was  a  deadlock.  In  asking  court  action  on  the  ground 
of  parental  neglect  the  social  worker  was  in  effect  calling 
upon  the  court  to  accept  his  interpretation  of  the  evidence 
as  establishing  the  fact  of  neglect,  and  to  order  the  children  to 
be  submitted  to  physicians  for  treatment.  The  court,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  interpreted  by  the  society  to  protect  children, 
would  require  the  physician's  testimony  as  a  link  in  establish- 
ing the  fact  of  neglect  and  would  be  unlikely  to  act  until  the 
social  worker  himself  had  done  the  thing  he  was  asking  the 
court  to  do ;  namely,  confront  the  case  with  a  doctor.  It  would 
seem  to  a  layman  as  if  in  such  a  case  the  court  might  safely 
summon  the  parents  and  child  into  court,  admit  the  child's 
bowed  legs  and  the  social  worker's  efforts  to  persuade  the 
family  as  evidence,  and  put  this  father  and  mother  on  proba- 
tion to  consult  any  reputable  doctor  they  chose. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  whereas  social  evidence  is  distinguished 
from  that  used  in  natural  science  by  an  actual  difference  in  the 
subject  matter,  it  differs  from  legal  evidence  not  in  the  sort 
of  facts  offered,  but  in  the  greater  degree  of  probative  value 
required  by  the  law  of  each  separate  item.  The  additional 
testimony  which  the  court  would  have  asked  in  the  instance 
cited  was  not  different  in  kind  from  what  the  social  worker 
already  had. 

In  short,  social  evidence  may  be  defined  as  consisting  of  any 
and  all  facts  as  to  personal  or  family  history  which,  taken  to- 
gether, indicate  the  nature  of  a  given  client's  social  difficulties 
and  the  means  to  their  solution.  Such  facts,  when  duly  tested 
in  ways  that  fit  the  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  put,  will  in- 
fluence the  diagnosis  of  physical  and  mental  disorders,  will 
reveal  unrecognized  sources  of  disease,  will  change  court  pro- 
cedure with  reference  to  certain  groups  of  defendants,  and  will 
modify  methods  in  the  school  class  room.  To  a  certain  extent 
social  evidence  is  already  exerting  this  influence,  but  the  de- 
mand for  such  evidence  is  likely  far  to  outstrip  the  supply  dur- 
ing this  next  decade. 

The  Wider  Use  of  Social  Evidence 

Scattered  and  tentative  as  they  still  are,  the  signs  of  such 
coming  demand  are  nevertheless  unmistakable;  the  uses  of  so- 
cial evidence  in  the  older  professions  are  beginning  to  multiply, 
as  the  following  illustrations  will  show: 

A  specialist  in  the  diagnosis  of  feeblemindedness  committed  two 
difficult  girls  to  custodial  care,  largely  on  the  facts  supplied  him 
from  first-hand  observations  by  a  children's  aid  society  as  to  the 
characteristics  of  these  girls  and  of  their  families.  The  "stream 
pictures"  furnished  in  summaries  of  two  case  records,  covering  two 
years  in  one  instance  and  nine  in  the  other,  were  his  most  conclu- 
sive evidence. 

The  nature  of  these  stream  pictures  may  be  gathered  from 
Dr.  W.  E.  Fernald's  discussion  {American  Journal  of  Insan- 
ity, April,  1909)  of  the  evidence  needed  by  the  psychiatrist 
for  making  a  diagnosis  of  mental  defect.  Some  of  this  evidence, 
although  obtainable  by  social  workers,  is  of  course  medical  in 
character,  that  is,  delayed  dentition,  late  walking,  delayed 
speech,  a  history  of  convulsions  in  the  first  few  years  of  life, 
the  presence  of  degenerative  stigmata.  Much  of  it,  however, 
is  precisely  the  slight  but  cumulative  evidence  which  social 
workers  habitually  gather  as  bearing  on  disabilities;  namely, 
facts  of  family  and  personal  history  with  special  reference  to 
the  period  of  infancy  and  early  childhood,  a  relatively  long 
continuance  of  untidy  habits  (of  childhood),  the  public  school 
grade  in  relation  to  age,  inability  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
to  apply  himself  continuously  either  in  school  or  in  any  other 
occupation  without  constant  supervision.  In  some  cases  with 
only  slight  intellectual  defect,  the  inability  to  "make  good" 
socially  will  be  a  deciding  factor  in  the  diagnosis. 

All  of  this  information,  including  the  medical,  should  be 
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given  in  the  history  of  a  client  which  the  social  worker  is 
preparing  to  submit  to  a  psychiatrist. 

Social  Work  and  Medicine 
The  contributions  of  social  work  to  medicine  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  diagnosis  of  feeblemindedness.  Medical  diagnosis 
and  treatment  are  beginning  to  show  the  influence  of  the  social 
evidence  gathered  in  the  medical-social  departments  of  hospi- 
tals and  dispensaries.  Also  the  children's  courts  of  the  United 
States  owe  their  existence  to  social  workers.  These  courts 
supplement  legal  evidence  by  social.  Not  only  have  the  courts 
come  to  recognize  the  value  of  a  more  liberal  inclusion  of  im- 
perfectly relevant  evidence  in  disposing  of  child  offenders; 
they  are  growing  to  feel  that  even  the  method  of  gathering 
this  evidence  has  an  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  the  child 
They  believe  that  such  investigation  should  be  inspired  not  by 
the  ambition  to  run  down  and  convict  a  criminal  but  by  a 
desire  to  learn  the  best  way  to  overcome  a  boy's  or  girl's  dif- 
ficulties. The  need  of  modifying  in  these  courts  the  usual 
legal  procedure  is  thus  commented  upon  by  Flexner  and 
Baldwin   (Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation)  : 

The  best  interests  of  the  child  make  it  necessary  for  the  court  to 
consider  hearsay  a.id  other  evidence  of  a  more  or  less  informal  kind 
which  would  ordinarily  under  strict  rules  of  evidence  be  excluded. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  court  should  avail  itself  of 
just  the  kind  of  evidence  that  the  investigator  [the  probation  officer] 
presents.  If  it  should  finally  be  determined  that  the  laws  as  drawn 
do  not  permit  the  introduction  of  such  evidence,  express  provision 
should  be  inserted  in  the  statutes  allowing  its  use. 

Another  court  having  its  origin  in  needs  brought  to  light  by 
social  work  is  the  court  of  domestic  relations,  which  may  in 
time  be  merged  with  the  children's  court.  It  suffers  at  present 
from  inability  to  secure  and  me  the  necessary  social  evidence. 
This  experiment,  like  many  others,  will  continue  to  fall  short 
of  full  usefulness  until  social  workers  develop  the  diagnostic 
skill  that  will  enable  them  to  offer  to  the  court  authenticated 
and  pertinent  information.    The  following  is  a  case  in  point: 

A  court  of  domestic  relations  sentenced  a  man  for  desertion  and 
non-support  on  the  testimony  of  his  wife.  The  wife  then  applied 
to  a  charity  organization  society  for  relief  for  herself  and  four 
children.  The  district  secretary,  assuming  that  on  the  face  of  it 
this  convicted  man  was  good-for-nothing,  asked  her  committee  to 
arrange  for  assistance  to  the  family.  It  was  with  reluctance  that 
the  secretary,  at  the  suggestion  of  her  committee,  agreed  to  make 
what  she  regarded  as  a  superfluous  investigation  of  the  man's  side 
of  the  story.  This  inquiry,  however,  brought  statements  from  em- 
ployers, former  neighbors,  relatives,  etc.,  which  showed  that  the 
trouble  lay  not  with  the  man,  who  was  a  decent  enough  fellow,  but 
with  the  woman,  who  was  probably  mentally  unbalanced.  Instead 
of  voting  relief,  therefore,  the  district  committee  asked  the  judge  to 
release  the  man. 

In  short,  the  secretary  in  question  would  hardly  have  been 
qualified  to  persuade  a  court  of  the  helpfulness  of  social  evi- 
dence, while  she  herself  was  capable  of  treating  an  inference — 
that  as  to  the  man's  character — as  if  it  were  an  evidential  fact. 

Many  educators,  even  though  not  thinking  in  terms  of 
social  work,  are  recognizing  their  need  of  obtaining  social  his- 
tories of  pupils  and  of  giving  differential  treatment  based  upon 
them.  The  social  worker's  method  they  sometimes  take  over 
with  little  understanding  of  its  details.  For  instance,  Madame 
Montessori  in  her  Pedagogical  Anthropology  makes  a  plea  for 
differential  treatment  of  pupils  and  gives  a  whole  chapter  to 
the  question  of  securing  the  biographical  history  of  the  pupil 
and  of  his  antecedents,  but  she  apparently  has  little  conception 
of  the  varying  reliability  of  the  different  sources  from  which 
such  social  evidence  must  be  had,  or  of  the  tests  that  could 
be  applied  to  assure  reliability. 

Stuart  Courtis,  of  the  New  York  Committee  on  School  In- 
quiry, who  starts  with  an  effort  to  test,  by  measurements  based 
upon  arithmetic  alone,  the  efficiency  of  school  and  children, 


arrives  finally  at  two  interesting  conclusions:  First,  that  life 
histories  alone  can  make  plain  the  play  of  those  hidden  fi  rces 
which  are  constantly  modifying  the  results  of  educational  ef- 
fort; and  second,  that  where  marked  differences  in  the  social 
life  of  the  different  types  of  children  exist,  those  differences 
must  be  reflected  in  school  methods.  For  reasoning  cannot  be 
taught  from  a  text  alone.  "Reasoning  is  a  process  of  adjust- 
ment to  a  situation,  and  only  as  children  have  experienced  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  a  situation  can  they  intelligently 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  to  it." 

The  beginnings  of  social  case  work  in  a  field  closely  allied 
to  education,  in  vocational  guidance,  serve  to  illustrate  how,  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  promoting  a  new  discovery,  the  need  of 
social  evidence  may  be  overlooked.  In  this  line  of  endeavor 
(though  not  in  some  others,  where  the  illustration  may  still 
serve  as  a  warning)  the  oversight  was  only  a  temporary  one. 
The  first  volume  of  advice  (Choosing  a  Vocation,  Parsons), 
addressed  to  what  were  to  be  known  as  "vocational  counselors" 
gave  specimen  interviews  for  their  instruction.  One  of  these 
is  with  a  lad  of  nineteen  in  Boston  who  comes  for  vocational 
guidance  and  says  that  he  wants  to  be  a  physician.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  part  of  the  counselor's  printed  report: 

He  was  sickly  looking,  small,  thin,  hollow-cheeked,  with  listless 
eye  and  expressionless  face.  He  did  not  smile  once  during  the 
interview  of  more  than  an  hour.  He  shook  hands  like  a  wet  stick. 
His  voice  was  husky  and  unpleasant,  and  his  conversational  power, 
aside  from  answering  direct  questions,  seemed  practically  limited 
to  "ss-uh,"  an  aspirate  "yes,  sir,"  consisting  of  a  prolonged  s  fol- 
lowed by  a  non-vocal  uh,  made  by  suddenly  dropping  the  lower  jaw 
and  exploding  the  breath  without  bringing  the  vocal  cords  into  ac- 
tion. He  used  this  aspirate  "yes-sir"  constantly,  to  indicate  assent, 
or  that  he  heard  what  the  counselor  said.  He  had  been  through 
the  grammar  school  and  the  evening  high ;  was  not  good  in  any  of 
his  studies,  nor  especially  interested  in  any.  His  memory  was  poor. 
He  fell  down  on  all  the  tests  for  mental  power.  He  had  read  prac- 
tically nothing  outside  of  school  except  the  newspapers.  He  had 
no  resources  and  very  few  friends.  He  was  not  tidy  in  his  appear- 
ance, nor  in  any  way  attractive.  He  knew  nothing  about  a  doctor's 
life;  not  even  that  he  might  have  to  get  up  any  time  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  or  that  he  had  to  remember  books  full  of  symptoms 
and   remedies. 

The  boy  had  no  enthusiasms,  interests,  or  ambitions  except  the 
one  consuming  ambition  to  be  something  that  people  would  re- 
spect, and  he  thought  he  could  accomplish  that  purpose  by  becom- 
ing a  physician  more  easily  than  in  any  other  way. 

When  the  study  was  complete,  and  the  young  man's  record  was 
before  him,  the  counselor  said: 

"Now  we  must  be  very  frank  with  each  other.  That  is  the  only 
way  such  talks  can  be  of  any  value.  You  want  me  to  tell  you  the 
truth  just  as  I  see  it,  don't  you?  That's  why  you  came  to  me,  isn't 
it — not  for  flattery,  but  for  a  frank  talk  to  help  you  understand  your- 
self and  your  possibilities?" 

The  Incomplete  Diagnosis 

"When  the  study  was  complete!"  Psychologists  realize  now 
that  tests  of  memory,  like  most  other  mental  tests,  must  be 
repeated  to  eliminate  accidental  factors ;  but  assuming  that 
the  counselor  had  made  the  psychological  tests  with  care,  he 
still  has  ignored  many  factors,  which  though  not  measurable 
by  tests  would  yet  modify  the  social  diagnosis.  He  tells  the  boy 
that  he  cannot  be  a  doctor,  that  he  might  succeed  in  some 
mechanical  or  manufacturing  industry,  that  he  must  cultivate 
a  cordial  smile  by  speaking  before  a  glass,  that  he  must  read 
solid  books,  study  to  prepare  for  citizenship,  and  so  on.  Such 
unconstructive  vocational  guidance  the  counselor  apparently 
supposed  to  be  a  form  of  social  treatment.  Had  he  used  his 
opportunity  to  acquire  social  evidence  as  well  as  psychological, 
he  might  have  instituted  treatment  that  would  have  struck  at 
the  root  of  the  boy's  difficulty.  Here  is  a  boy  who  has  been 
attending  the  evening  high  school  for  several  years.  Has  he 
been  employed  during  the  day;  if  so,  at  what?  Is  this  work 
of  a  kind  that  would  account,  in  part  at  least,  for  his  failure 
as  a  student?  Are  there  removable  causes  not  only  for  his 
lack  of  success  but  for  his  physical  condition  as  well?  In  the 
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case  of  such  a  boy,  should  not  a  medical  diagnosis  precede  vo- 
cational advice?  What  are  his  home  surroundings?  Have 
his  parents  plans  for  him  or  aptitudes  of  their  own  that  would 
suggest  possibilities  in  him  ?  Are  any  of  his  family  already 
known  to  some  of  the  hundreds  of  social  workers  in  Boston  ? 
If  so,  a  summary  of  this  social  work  experience  might  be  sug- 
gestive. 

The  book  containing  this  illustrative  interview  was  written  to 
aid  vocational  counselors,  presumably  busy  men.  Nevertheless 
the  question  as  to  what  a  boy  is  to  do  with  his  working  days 
for  years  to  come  is  too  vital  a  one  for  such  summary  disposal. 
The  interview  here  quoted,  ignoring  the  possible  aid  of  other 
specialists,  professes  to  be  complete  in  itself,  whereas  a  few  let- 
ters and  telephone  messages  to  employers,  teachers,  confidential 
exchange  of  information,  and  the  boy's  parents,  together  with 
a  reference  to  a  competent  physician,  would  have  brought  to 
light  social  and  physical  factors  which  contributed  to  the 
boy's  ill  success,  and  would  have  indicated  how  to  remove 
them. 

The  counselor  dealt  with  symptoms  only.  He  assumed  that 
an  examination  of  the  boy  as  regarded  his  appearance,  speech, 
and  mental  reactions,  during  that  brief  cross-section  of  time, 
would  give  all  the  data  necessary  for  treatment.  Only  to  one 
who  was  all-wise  and  all-knowing  could  a  single  examination 
have  been  thus  fruitful. 

Variations  of  these  same  ideas  crop  up  in  unexpected  places. 
Scientific  shop  management  has  accepted  the  principle  of  study- 
ing the  personal  traits  of  the  individual  workman  and  of  bas- 
ing his  advancement  upon  such  study,  but  for  lack  of  social 
technique  its  present  application  of  the  principle  is  often  too 


crude  and  sometimes  too  undemocratic  to  illustrate  our  theme. 

It  would  seem  that  social  evidence  is  beginning  to  receive 
recognition.  The  endeavors  of  social  workers  are  bringing  to 
light  ways  of  thinking  and  doing  that  prove  useful  in  quite 
other  fields.  The  fact  that  law,  medicine,  history  and  psy- 
chology, in  their  effort  to  break  new  ground,  have  been  open- 
ing the  same  vein  of  truth,  shows  a  growing  demand  for  the 
kind  of  data  that  social  practitioners  gather.  The  absence  of 
any  generally  accepted  tests  of  the  reliability  of  such  evidence, 
however,  still  keeps  this  new  demand  itself  ill  defined  and  un- 
standardized.  Personal  histories  which  might  appear  suffi- 
ciently authenticated  to  a  shop  manager  might  strike  a  neurolo- 
gist as  inadequate  for  conclusions,  while  they  would  certainly 
be  open  to  objections  from  a  court.  Progress  on  the  social  side 
of  these  several  fields  of  endeavor  will  be  hastened  as  social 
workers  subject  their  own  experiences  to  a  more  critical  and 
searching  analysis. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  industry,  or  education,  or  ju- 
risprudence, or  medical  science,  or  preventive  social  legislation 
should  wait,  before  they  developed  in  harmony  with  the 
thought  of  today,  until  the  arts  of  social  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment had  caught  up.  All  of  these  went  forward  in  their  several 
ways,  but  their  very  advance  has  emphasized  the  need  of  skill 
in  this  newer  art.  Technique  has  not  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  social  workers  themselves  so  much  as  has  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  new  social  specialties,  some  of  them  ill  considered, 
perhaps,  but  all  following  inevitably  upon  that  flowering  of 
social  ideals  in  this  country  which  belongs  to  the  last  fifteen 
years.  The  time  has  now  arrived  to  take  fuller  advantage  of 
these  new  developments. 


A  Settlement  War  Program 


By  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch 

PRESIDENT    NATIONAL    FEDERATION    OF    SETTLEMENTS 
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N  April  24  I  sent  out  a  letter  to  the  settlements  of 
the  country  affiliated  with  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements,  asking  their  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  following  program : 

1.  National  prohibition  as  a  war  measure  in  order  to  increase  the 
food  supply.     (This  will  release  millions  of  bushels  of  grain.) 

2.  Continuing  the  general  social  activities  of  the  settlements  which 
make  for  civilization.  (Early  in  the  war  juvenile  delinquency  in- 
creased owing  to  the  neglect  of  counteracting  social  agencies.  In 
Canada  the  settlements  which  abandoned  their  regular  work  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war  reverted  to  it  as  their  absolutely  necessary 
and  distinctive  patriotic  service,  and  they  even  increased  their  work.) 

3.  Opposition  to  any  efforts  leading  to  the  breakdown  of  existing 
protective  labor  legislation.  (The  experience  of  countries  at  war 
being  that  industrial  protection  is  a  most  important  element  in 
national  efficiency.) 

4.  In  granting  government  contracts  for  the  furnishing  of  soldiers' 
clothing,  preference  to  be  given  to  firms  using  the  protocol.  (Or 
such  other  measures  as  would  hinder  the  employment  of  sweated 
labor.) 

5.  Adequate  compensation  to  soldiers,  that  those  dependent  upon 
them  may  not  become  objects  of  charity.  An  American  standard  of 
living  for  soldiers  and  their  families  must  be  maintained. 

_  6.  Opposition  to  a  tax  on  sugar — a  special  hardship  on  the  fami- 
lies for  whom  we  are  in  some  sense  the  spokesmen. 

Replies  indicate  in  general  an  acceptance  of  this  program. 
All  the  settlements,  without  exception,  feel  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  continuing  their  distinctive  work. 

Americanization  must  take  place  through  constant  con- 
tact and  fellowship  if  it  is  to  be  genuine  and  effective.  Those 
who  sincerely  desire  Americanization  should  be  the  very 
ones  to  be  staunch  supporters  of  the  settlements  at  this  time. 


Prohibition  as  a  war  measure  was  favored  by  all — even 
by  the  few  who  would  not  favor  it  in  times  of  peace.  A  few 
of  the  settlements  indicated  in  their  replies  that  they  believed 
that  discretionary  powers  should  be  given  communities  to 
abrogate  existing  labor  legislation  where  deemed  absolutely 
essential  as  a  war  measure;  but  most  of  the  settlements  felt 
that  such  discrei;ionary  power,  while  it  might  be  advisable 
from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  would  be  most  risky  to 
undertake  as  a  practical  measure.  Some  of  the  settlements 
felt,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  wisely,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  word  No.  6  in  a  more  general  way,  as  follows: 

That  such  taxes  should  be  avoided  as  fall  on  general  articles  of 
consumption. 

Several  of  the  settlements  indicated  their  conviction  that 
governmental  control  of  food  supply  is  necessary. 

It  would  be  fair  to  sum  up  the  result  of  this  referendum 
to  the  settlements  as  follows  : 

1.  National  prohibition  to  be  favored  as  a  war  measure. 

2.  The  absolute  necessity  not  only  of  not  decreasing  the  social 
activities  of  the  settlements,  but  also  of  increasing  them  at  this  time. 

3.  Opposition  to  the  lowering  of  such  labor  legislative  standards 
as  exist,  or,  if  changes  are  made,  that  they  should  be  surrounded  by 
adequate  safeguards. 

4.  The  American  standard  of  living  to  be  the  standard  by  which 
compensation  to  soldiers  and  their  families  should  be  measured. 

5.  Taxation  on  general  articles  of  consumption  to  be  avoided. 

President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth,  in  his  interesting  article 
on  settlements,  in  the  May  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
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concludes  with  this  statement:  "In  the  searching  trial  through 
which  we  are  now  passing  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
after  the  public  school,  the  social  settlement  has  been  the 
most  direct  and  effective  agency  at  work  for  the  coherence 
and  the  integrity  of  the  nation." 

Organized  labor  can  speak  for  its  own  group,  but  for  the 
great  mass  of  wage-earning  people,  who  have  no  other  spokes- 
man than  ourselves,  we  claim  the  right  to  be  heard  at  this 
time. 


A  distinguished  gentleman  connected  with  a  mission  to 
France  impressed  me  greatly  in  a  recent  conversation  by  speak- 
ing of  the  work  of  reconstruction  that  is  going  on  in  France 
at  this  time.  In  the  very  midst  of  her  terrible  struggle,  France 
is  rebuilding  her  cities  and  villages,  replacing  her  old  struc- 
tures and  replanning  her  city  life. 

And  so,  too,  our  work  of  civilization  must  go  on  and  must, 
indeed,  be  increased  at  this  time  in  the  interest  of  the  very 
ideals  for  which  we  have  gone  to  war. 


Tuberculosis  in  France1 

By  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  M.  D. 

COMMISSIONER    NEW    YORK    STATE    DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH 


THE  military  operations  in  Europe  during  the  great 
war  now  in  progress  have  presented  a  remarkable 
experimental  confirmation  on  a  large  scale  of  cer- 
tain fundamental  facts  with  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  tuberculosis,  facts  which  most  of  us 
have  long  believed  to  be  true  but  which  have  often  been 
disputed. 

I  would  refer  first  to  the  conditions  under  which  tubercu- 
losis has  developed  in  the  army  and  among  the  civil  population 
of  the  countries  at  war,  and  the  methods  of  extension  of  the 
disease  and  also  to  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from 
what  has  occurred  with  reference  to  its  epidemiology.  It  may 
be  said  in  passing,  that  all  of  the  great  epidemic  diseases 
which  have  acted  as  deadly  scourges  to  the  armies  in  the  field 
in  most  former  wars  have  been  brought  practically  under  con- 
trol by  the  application  of  modern  preventive  measures.  Ty- 
phoid and  typhus  fever,  smallpox,  cholera,  bacillary  dysentery, 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and  similar  diseases  have  prevailed 
only  in  certain  isolated  localities  at  certain  definite  times  when 
and  where  the  application  of  preventive  measures  had  been  ig- 
nored, neglected  or  been  rendered  impossible  because  of  ex- 
isting conditions. 

So  far  as  I  know,  tuberculosis  has  never  before  played  a 
very  large  part  in  the  sanitary  history  of  any  great  war,  but 
it  is  playing  such  a  part  in  the  present  struggle.  While  most 
of  us  have  believed  and  strongly  maintain  that  the  modern 
popular  anti-tuberculosis  campaigns  so  widely  carried  on  in 
this  country,  and  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  the 
public  health  measures  which  have  been  adopted  in  most  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries,  have  been  responsible  for  the  steady 
and  continuous  decline  which  has  taken  place  in  the  rate  of 
sickness  and  death  from  this  disease — I  say,  while  most  of  us 
have  strongly  believed  this  to  be  the  fact,  this  opinion  has 
been  vigorously  opposed.  The  conditions  in  Europe  lend 
strong  confirmation  on  a  very  large  scale  to  our  views. 

For  many  years  in  England  an  active  anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paign has  been  carried  on,  and  there  has  been  a  steadily  and 
constantly  decreasing  death  rate  from  it.  The  death  rate  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  there  now  is  about  1  per  1,000  of  the 
population,  as  compared  with  1^4  in  New  York  state  and  3 
in  France.  England  has  the  lowest  rate  of  any  of  the  great 
countries  of  the  world. 

In  contrast  to  England,  France  had  done  practically  noth- 
ing before  the  war  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Such 
anti-tuberculosis  movements  as  had  been  undertaken  had  been 
local  and  sporadic  in  character  and  had  been  solely  the  result 
of  private  initiative.  The  sanitary  authorities  have  never  taken 
official  cognizance  of  the  disease  and  notification  of  it  is  not 
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required  anywhere  in  France  even  now.  There  have  been  no 
provisions  for  institutional  care,  of  either  early  or  advanced 
cases,  and  but  few  dispensaries. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  in  the  whole  of 
France  only  1,000  sanatorium  beds  for  tuberculosis  and  these 
were  in  private  institutions.  There  were  no  provisions  for 
the  care  of  advanced  cases  excepting  as  they  were  received 
in  the  general  wards  of  the  general  hospitals.  You  will  re- 
member that  this  method  of  care  was  prohibited  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  in  New  York  city. 

The  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  in  France  has  been  con- 
tinuously high,  and  especially  high  in  the  cities,  and  has  de- 
creased slowly  and  but  little.  For  the  whole  of  France  before 
the  war  it  was  nearly  3  per  1,000  and  in  many  of  the  cities 
it  was  much  higher.  In  some  cities,  as  for  example,  in  Havre, 
the  death-rate  last  year  was  more  than  three  times  that  of 
New  York  city  and  the  tuberculosis  death-rate  alone  of  Havre 
was  equal  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  death-rate  from  all 
causes  in  New  York  city. 

With  such  conditions  existing  among  the  civil  population 
of  France  in  1914,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  an- 
ticipated to  a  large  extent  the  precise  results  which  have  fol- 
lowed. With  pulmonary  tuberculosis  thus  widely  disseminated 
in  the  general  population,  France  mobilized  a  great  army  with 
great  rapidity  and  without  thorough  physical  examination  of 
those  enrolled.  Under  the  stress  of  the  situation  such  ex- 
aminations were  impossible  and,  consequently,  a  large  number 
of  early,  latent  and  arrested  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
were  mobilized.  Many  men  thus  enrolled  in  the  army  rapidly 
developed  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the  preliminary  training 
camps,  while  still  more  broke  down  with  active  disease  when 
subjected  to  the  strains  and  hardships  incident  to  life  at  the 
front. 

I  think  few  of  us  realize  how  different  are  the  living  con- 
ditions imposed  on  the  troops  by  modern  warfare  from  those 
obtaining  in  most  previous  wars.  They  are  absolutely  un- 
like those  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  an  army 
in  the  field.  We  think  of  armies  as  living  in  tents  in  the  open 
air  under  the  best  hygienic  conditions — at  least,  so  far  as 
light,  fresh  air  and  life  in  the  open  are  concerned.  In  France 
during  the  present  war  quite  the  reverse  of  this  has  been  the 
case.  The  troops,  instead  of  living  in  tents  and  in  the  open 
air  when  they  go  to  the  front,  live  in  trenches,  often  wet  and 
always  damp  and  cold,  or  they  are  in  dugouts  underground, 
still  more  damp  and  colder.  When  relieved  from  duty  in 
the  front  fighting  lines,  they  are  billeted  in  peasant  houses  in 
towns  and  villages,  or  in  farm  houses  and  outbuildings  near 
the  front,  in  very  much  overcrowded  rooms  without  ventila- 
tion or  fresh  air  or  sunlight,  and  even  with  very  little  diffuse 
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daylight.  These  peasant  houses  in  France  are  provided  with 
few  windows  and  doors  and  these  are  rarely  open,  owing  to 
the  strong  national  aversion  of  the  French  people  to  fresh  air. 

In  other  words,  the  French  troops  are  at  all  times,  except- 
ing when  on  the  march,  living  under  unfavorable  hygienic 
conditions,  those  under  which  this  disease  is  especially  likely 
to  be  transmitted. 

Generally  speaking,  the  peasants  from  whom  the  soldiers 
are  largely  drawn  are  not  cleanly;  the  results,  as  I  said,  are 
exactly  what  one  would  have  anticipated — the  development  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  among  the  troops. 
By  the  end  of  December,  1915,  86,000  soldiers  had  been  re- 
turned to  their  homes  with  active  tuberculous  disease.  In 
February  of  this  year  it  was  estimated  that  about  150,000  had 
thus  been  returned  and  more  are  constantly  being  discharged 
for  this  cause. 

The  history  in  France  has  been  repeated,  I  believe,  from 
such  data  as  are  obtainable,  in  Austria,  Hungary  and  Russia, 
and  to  a  less  extent  also  in  Germany.  Only  England  has  not 
suffered  to  any  great  degree  and  this  is  because:  First,  of  the 
low  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  civil  population  of  Eng- 
land previous  to  the  war;  second,  because  the  army  was 
mobilized  deliberately,  careful  physical  examinations  were 
made  and  those  applicants  who  had  suspicious  histories  or 
signs  were  excluded ;  and  third,  because  the  English  troops 
live  under  distinctly  better  conditions  at  the  front  than  do 
the  French,  because  as  a  nation  they  are  fond  of  fresh  air 
and  the  outdoor  life. 

What  has  occurred  in  the  army  has  occurred  also  among 
the  prisoners  of  war,  especially  in  Germany,  who  have  been 
greatly  under-nourished  and  over-crowded  and  have  lived  un- 
der the  most  unhygienic  conditions.  It  has  also  occurred 
among  the  French  and  Belgian  refugees  and  among  the  civil 
prisoners  of  war  in  Germany  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  the 
general  civil  population  of  all  the  countries  at  war.  All  the 
medical  reports  which  have  been  received  from  all  of  these 
countries  record  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
tuberculosis  in  all  classes  of  the  population,  especially  among 
the  young;  and  there  is  the  added  history  of  many  cases  in 
whom  the  disease  had  long  been  arrested  that  had  again 
broken  down  and  in  whom  the  disease  has  again  become 
active. 

How  enormous  the  problem  is  in  France  one  begins  to  real- 
ize when  we  attempt  to  estimate  the  number  of  cases,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  which  would  be  found  in  various  groups  of  the 
population  of  France  if  war  were  to  be  terminated  at  once. 

We  have,  first,  about  150,000  discharged  soldiers  with  tu- 
berculous disease.  Second,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  an  esti- 
mate of  3  or  4  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  among 
people  who  formerly  lived  in  the  departments  of  France 
which  have  been  in  German  occupation  would  be  a  very  con- 
servative estimate.  As  this  number  before  the  war  was  about 
4,250,000,  we  may  perhaps  safely  say  that  there  are  at  least 
125,000  more  cases  among  these  people. 

Two  Million  Refugees 

Remember  in  the  departments  of  France  which  are  occu- 
pied by  the  Germans,  or  were  until  the  recent  retreat,  there 
were  before  the  war  about  four  and  one-quarter  million 
people.  About  one-half  of  these,  two  million  people,  fled  from 
their  homes  before  the  first  German  invasion  and  after  the 
battle  of  the  Marne  and  the  establishment  of  the  western 
lines,  which  have  been  so  long  held.  These  refugees  were 
scattered  along  the  front  and  in  the  villages  and  towns  nearest 
their  previous  homes,  and  a  good  many  of  them  remained  in 
Paris,  which  was  not  far  from  the  front.  At  one  time  the 
German  army  was  only  fourteen  miles  from  Paris,  and  even 


during  the  past  winter  the  nearest  point  of  the  lines  was 
only  about  forty  miles  from  Paris. 

These  two  million  people  have  been  living  in  the  villages 
and  towns  near  the  lines  under  the  most  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. They  are  homeless,  absolutely  without  resources 
and  dependent  entirely  upon  charity  organizations  for  their 
living,  and  there  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  tuberculo- 
sis among  them,  how  much,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  accurately. 

Aside  from  these  there  are  about  two  and  one-quarter  mil- 
lion people  back  of  the  German  lines,  civilian  prisoners  in 
Germany,  who  are  living  partly  in  their  homes,  partly  in 
concentration  camps  and  partly  deported  into  Germany.  All 
of  those  in  the  middle  age  of  life,  both  men  and  women,  prac- 
tically all  of  them  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45,  have  been 
deported  into  Germany,  and  the  rest,  young  men  or  old,  were 
either  in  concentration  camps  or  in  their  homes.  Of  these, 
large  numbers  were  being  returned  from  time  to  time  to 
France,  either  as  they  became  ill  and  in  bad  physical  condi- 
tion and  were  a  serious  burden  upon  their  captors,  or  when 
some  military  operations  which  were  being  contemplated  had 
rendered  it  desirable  to  evacuate  the  portion  of  the  territory 
they  occupied. 

One  in  Four  of  the  Refugees  Infected 

When  we  were  there,  about  ore  thousand  a  day  were  being 
returned  through  Switzerland  by  Avion  and  Geneva,  and 
these  people  came  back  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  Of 
the  20,000  of  these  civilian  prisoners  returned,  it  was  said 
that  5,000  were  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  They  returned 
in  the  middle 'of  the  year  1915,  in  July  and  August.  They 
had  been  back  of  the  German  lines  for  about  eight  months 
and  the  majority  of  them  had  never  had  their  clothes  off  from 
the  time  they  had  been  taken  from  their  homes.  They  had 
been  kept  in  Germany  and  had  been  returned  to  France  wear- 
ing the  same  clothes  which  they  wore  when  they  left  France 
seven  or  eight  months  before.  You  can  readily  imagine  the 
condition  of  these  people ;  the  estimate  that  5  or  6  per  cent 
were  suffering  from  tuberculosis  is  probably  very  conservative. 

Third,  there  are  now  between  350,000  and  400,000  French 
prisoners  of  war  in  Germany.  It  seems  wholly  conservative 
to  estimate  that  at  least  5  or  6  per  cent  of  these  are  suffering 
from  tuberculosis — the  French  estimates  run  as  high  as  30 
or  40  per  cent.    This  would  give  over  20,000  more  cases. 

Fourth,  there  are  now  probably  more  than  four  million  men 
in  the  active  army  of  France  and  cases  are  still  being  discharged 
from  the  army.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  estimate  that  at  least 
]/2  of  1  per  cent  of  men  in  the  army  are  suffering  with  the 
disease,  or  will  be  at  the  termination  of  the  war.  This  would 
give  20,000  additional  cases. 

Fifth,  there  were  more  than  100,000  deaths  annually  from 
tuberculosis  of  all  forms  in  the  whole  of  France  before  the 
war.  If  we  estimate  the  number  of  cases  in  the  civil  popula- 
tion on  the  basis  of  deaths  occurring  annually,  and  allow  two 
cases  for  each  death  from  tuberculosis  of  all  forms,  there 
would  have  been  200,000  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  total  civil 
population  before  the  war.  But  more  than  one-quarter  of 
the  total  population  has  already  been  accounted  for  in  the 
groups  previously  considered ;  i.  e.,  in  the  civilian  prisoners  in 
Germany,  the  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  the  refugees  and 
those  who  have  died  from  wounds  or  in  battle.  These  latter, 
we  are  informed,  numbered  up  to  February  1,350,000.  All 
of  the  groups  thus  referred  to  number  more  than  10,000,000, 
or  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  total  population  of  France. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
civil  population  have  decreased  since  the  war  began  and  an 
estimate  of  150,000  in  the  30,000,000  not  accounted  for  would 
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not  seem  to  be  excessive.  There  would,  therefore,  be  alto- 
gether probably  not  far  from  500,000  cases  of  tuberculosis 
in  France  to  be  dealt  with  if  the  war  were  to  be  terminated 
at  once.  An  estimate  of  400,000  cases  would  seem  to  be  really 
conservative. 

To  deal  with  these,  there  are  available  in  France  at  the 
present  time,  first,  in  the  so-called  sanitary  stations  which  have 
been  provided  since  the  war  began  and  in  the  special  hospi- 
tals and  sanatoria  for  tuberculosis,  about  11,000  beds.  It  is 
hoped  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  increase  this  number  to 
15,000  or  16,000.  Second,  there  are  a  few  dispensaries,  well 
organized,  well  equipped  and  administered — perhaps  a  dozen 
in  all — and  a  few  more  small  dispensaries  which  have  done 
comparatively  little  work.  Third,  there  are  practically  no 
trained  nurses  or  trained  social  service  workers,  but  there  are 
a  few  women  who  have  been  or  are  being  given  three  months' 
courses  of  training  at  the  present  time  at  the  Laennec  Hospital. 
Fourth,  there  are  but  few  physicians  in  France  who  have  given 
any  special  attention  to  the  tuberculosis  problem — hardly  more 
than  a  dozen — very  few  who  have  had  sanatorium  experience 
and  still  fewer  who  are  familiar  with  the  tuberculosis  work 
of  others. 

The  situation  thus  is  certainly  a  very  serious  and  threaten- 
ing one — 400,000  cases  of  disease  and  practically  no  facilities 
for  caring  for  them  or  supervising  them. 

The  French  government  has  in  part  realized  the  situation 
and  is  trying  to  meet  the  problem  by  the  establishment  of  well- 
organized  dispensaries  in  all  the  populous  regions  of  France, 
with  trained  or  partially  trained  social  service  workers  at- 
tached to  them  to  visit  the  cases  in  their  homes.  The  ma- 
chinery for  the  establishment  of  these  dispensaries  has  been 
created  under  a  special  law,  and  the  cost  of  the  administration 
has  been   apportioned   under  this   law  on   the   municipalities, 


communes,  departments  and  the  state.  The  application  of 
the  law,  however,  is  not  mandatory.  Local  initiative  is  de- 
pended upon  to  establish  these  institutions  and  this  will  cer- 
tainly be  lacking  in  many  of  the  localities  which  seriously  need 
them. 

In  Havre,  while  we  were  there,  although  the  death  rate 
last  year  from  tuberculosis  was  5^2  per  1,000,  the  tuberculo- 
sis dispensary  which  had  been  in  operation  previous  to  the 
war  was  closed,  because  there  was  no  physician  to  operate  it 
and  no  nurses  and  workers  available.  There  is  urgent  need 
for  physicians  and  nurses,  but  it  is  essential  that  both  of  these 
speak  French.  Dr.  Loir,  the  health  officer  of  Havre,  told  us 
that  in  that  city  with  a  population  of  about  140,000  before 
the  war,  there  were  at  the  present  time  only  seventeen  physi- 
cians, or  one  to  8,000  of  the  population.  A  similar  condition 
exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  everywhere  in  France. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  situation  with  reference 
to  the  tuberculosis  problem  as  it  exists  in  England  and  as  it 
exists  in  France  is  most  striking  and  most  instructive.  France 
has  suffered  from  the  war  infinitely  more  than  England  has 
thus  far.  Great  Britain  has  raised  an  army  of  over  5,000,000 
men  and  no  new  or  serious  tuberculosis  problem  has  been 
created,  while  France  has  a  problem  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
even  threatens  the  future  vitality  and  economic  development 
of  the  French  people.  In  England  the  tuberculosis  problem 
had  been  efficiently  met  before  the  war ;  in  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  practically  nothing  had  been  done. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  because  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis  are  wanting  or  inefficient  that  tuberculosis  has 
become  such  a  serious  problem  in  so  many  European  countries, 
but  it  is  simply  because  the  well-tried  measures  have  not  been 
applied,  both  before  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in 
an  efficient  way. 


Foreign  Students  in  America 


By  Charles  D.  Hurrey 

GENERAL    SECRETARY,    COMMITTEE    ON    FRIENDLY    RELATIONS    AMONG    FOREIGN     STUDENTS, 

NEW    YORK    CITY 
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ii  ""W~W  T"HAT  is  going  to  happen  to  me  in  the  event  of 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many?" recently  inquired  an  anxious  Turkish 
student  in  one  of  our  American  colleges.  "Re- 
mittances from  Constantinople  are  delayed  and  may  be  cut  off 
entirely,"  he  continued;  "if  I  am  not  interned,  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  quit  college  and  go  to  work  for  my  living;  do 
you  know  where  I  could  secure  a  position?"  He  is  one  of 
6,000  foreign  students  in  the  United  States,  but  he  has  given 
expression  to  the  anxious  fears  of  several  hundred  of  his 
colleagues. 

In  American  educational  institutions  there  are  at  present 
175  students  from  the  German  Empire,  45  from  Turkey, 
110  from  Mexico,  30  from  Bulgaria,  fully  1,000  from 
Japan,  1,500  from  China  and  1,200  from  South  and  Central 
America.  According  to  the  Directory  of  Foreign  Students 
recently  published,  the  following  institutions  enroll  the 
largest  number  of  foreign  students: 

Columbia  University,  193;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  183;  Har- 
vard University,  175;  University  of  Illinois,  140;  Cornell  University, 
138;  University  of  Michigan,  134;  Howard  University,  119;  Uni- 
versity of  California,  107;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
104;  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  90;  American  International 
College,  78;  Yale  University,  73;  Dubuque  German  College  and 
Seminary,  72;  New  York  University,  70;  University  of  Chicago,  62; 


Ohio  State  University,  62;  Tulane  University,  62;  Leland  Stanford 
University,  60;  George  Washington  University,  58;  University  of 
Maryland,  55;  Tuskegee  Institute,  54. 

For  a  period  of  two  years,  250  Armenian  students  have 
received  no  communication  from  home  save  the  reports  of 
devastation  and  massacre.  Scores  of  Russian  students  are  still 
waiting  for  some  hopeful  word  from  relatives  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight. 

The  patience  and  the  silent  suffering  on  the  part  of  many 
of  these  students  is  a  stimulus  and  rebuke  to  American  college 
men  and  women.  We  have  recently  heard  of  a  Russian 
woman  student  in  the  middle  West  who,  in  addition  to 
maintaining  herself  in  college,  has  earned  sufficient  money  by 
selling  life  insurance  to  enable  her  mother  and  sister  to  start 
for  this  country.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  talked  with  a  foreign 
student  who  is  working  as  a  fruit  peddler  and  hod-carrier; 
he  had  studied  for  two  years  in  the  universities  of  Belgium 
and  is  now  making  a  brilliant  record  in  one  of  our  prominent 
municipal  universities. 

In  these  trying  times  future  leaders  of  many  nations  are 
in  need  of  our  sympathy  and  support.  Some  are  eager  for 
an  opportunity  to  earn  money  during  the  summer  vacation, 
others  need  a  temporary  loan  of  a  few  dollars,  a  few  are  in 
ill  health  and  discouraged.     All  would  welcome  an  invitation 
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to  our  American  homes.  Nothing  could  be  more  offensive 
than  to  treat  them  as  objects  of  charity;  they  are  ambitious, 
cultured  young  people  representing  influential  families,  and 
many  of  them  enjoy  the  support  of  a  government  scholarship ; 
but  unless  their  needs  and  problems  are  brought  forcibly  to  our 
attention  they  will  return  to  their  homelands  impressed  by 
our  selfishness,  arrogance  and  prejudice. 

The  Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  Among  Foreign 
Students,  with  offices  at  124  East  28  street,  New  York  city, 
is  endeavoring  to  serve  these  representatives  from  abroad  by 
ascertaining  their  wishes  and  difficulties  and  promptly  relat- 
ing them  to  persons  and  agencies  which  can  be  most  helpful. 

It  is  very  important  that  assurance  of  friendship  be  given 
to  all  students  representing  the  nations  with  which  we  are 
now  at  war.  In  our  conversation,  correspondence,  and  in  all 
that  we  write  or  speak  as  well  as  through  deeds  of  kindness, 
we  can  reveal  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  good  will.  In  a 
number  of  universities  groups  of  foreign  students  under  the 
leadership  of  competent  guides  have  inspected  settlements, 
playgrounds  and  various  welfare  institutions;  this  effort  has 
resulted  in  giving  knowledge  of  the  genius  and  method  of 
America's  institutions  for  social  betterment. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  foreign  students  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more were  entertained  in  a  beautiful  country  home  near  the 
city;  the  Japanese  students  of  Boston  recently  enjoyed  a  visit 
to  a  large  dairy  farm,  and  several  Latin-American  students 
accepted  an  invitation  to  inspect  a  modern  office  building. 
Three  hundred  and  thirty  foreign  students  representing  thirty 
nations  were  received  last  June  in  student  conferences  con- 
ducted by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Among 
these  students,  who  were  entertained  as  guests  of  American 
friends,  were  the  brother  of  the  president  of  one  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics,  the  nephew  of  a  former  prime  minister 
of  China  and  many  other  future  leaders.  It  is  the  unanimous 
testimony  that  these  ten  days  of  work  and  play  with  hundreds 
of    America's    best    students    and    professors    have    made    a 


profound    impression    in    favor   of    international    brotherhood. 

Employment -in  offices,  homes,  factories  and  on  farms  dur- 
ing the  summer  has  been  found  for  promising  students  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  unable  to  complete  their  education. 
In  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston  and  other  cities 
hikes  and  excursions  under  able  leadership  have  afforded 
opportunity  to  inspect  manufacturing  plants  or  places  of 
historic  interest.  In  at  least  one  university  a  group  of  foreign 
students  was  invited  once  a  week  to  a  private  home  to  spend 
the  evening  in  discussing  American  etiquette  and  idiomatic 
expressions.  Many  clubs,  churches  and  societies  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  addresses,  concerts  and  enter- 
tainments which  can  be  given  by  foreign  students.  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  activities  and  problems  of  foreign  students 
in  America  is  to  be  gained  from  such  magazines  as  the  Chines.*' 
Students'  Monthly,  official  organ  of  the  Chinese  Students." 
Christian  Association  in  North  America,  and  the  bi-montMy,- 
Japanese  Student. 

Future  promoters  of  trade,  captains  of  industry,  university 
presidents,  diplomats  and  builders  of  international  friendship, 
are  now  with  us  as  students.  The  Japanese  ambassador  ini 
Washington  and  the  Japanese  representative  at  the  Court  ofr 
St.  James  were  fellow-students  at  De  Pauw  University  a  few 
years  ago.  The  Chinese  minister  in  London  is  a  graduate 
of  Cornell  University,  China's  minister  in  Washington  of 
Columbia,  the  vice-speaker  of  the  Chinese  Senate  of  Yale, 
the  Chinese  minister  in  Berlin  of  Virginia,  the  Chinese  min- 
ister of  finance  of  Yale,  and  the  private  secretary  to  the  presi- 
dent of  China  of  Pennsylvania.  The  brother  of  the  king  of 
Siam  is  studying  at  Harvard,  and  the  son  of  the  president  of 
the  Imperial  University  in  Tokyo  is  following  in  his  father's 
footsteps  at  Yale.  The  ambassador  from  Mexico  is  a  graduate 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Winning  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  such  men  is  an  ex- 
pression of  wise  statesmanship,  sound  business  sense  and> 
genuine  religion. 


Nature's  Dwarfs 

Stunted  Trees  from  the  Seed  that  Fell  on 
Stony  Soil  Close    Kin  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Slums 

By  Albert  A.  Hansen 

DEPARTMENT    OF    BOTANY,     PENNSYLVANIA     STATE    COLLEGE 


DURING  a  recent  visit  to  New  York  city,  the  writer 
had  occasion  to  go  into  the  slum  districts.  The 
day  was  ideal ;  the  bright  sun  had  lured  thousands 
of  children  into  the  street,  for  the  municipality  had 
furnished  them  with  no  other  convenient  playground.  One 
could  hardly  help  noticing  the  puny,  stunted  growth  of  many 
of  these  thin,  underfed  youngsters.  The  children  of  the  poor 
are  usually  an  ill-fed,  poorly  nourished  portion  of  humanity; 
the  result  of  this  malnutrition  is  plainly  indicated  in  the 
undersized  and  stunted  condition  of  their  bodies.  How  can 
these  diminutive  children  hope  to  grow  into  vigorous  and 
healthy  manhood  and  womanhood  ? 

While  traveling  along  the  rocky  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
during  the  past  summer,  the  writer  found  similar  conditions 
of  poverty  existing  among  plants.  Growing  upon  the  bare 
rocky  ledges,  many  plants  were  struggling  hard  for  life,  fight- 
ing an  uneven  battle  against  the  insufficient  supply  of  food 
which  nature  had  allotted  to  them  in  this  bleak  and  dreary 
situation.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  this  unfortunate 
flora  was  the  undersized  condition  of  practically  all  the  plant 
inhabitants.  Here,  indeed,  was  nature's  slum!  The  shrubby 
cinquefoil,  which  under  ordinary  conditions  becomes  a  fair- 
sized  shrub,  was  here  reduced  to  a  tiny  plant  barely  three 
inches  high.  Asters  and  goldenrods  which  grew  in  glorious 
splendor  and  profusion  a  few  yards  away  from  the  rocks, 
shrank  into  diminutive  plants  of  almost  insignificant  propor- 
tions. Here  among  the  barren  rocks  even  trees  could  be  found 
waging  a  bitter  struggle  against  the  adverse  conditions  of 
nourishment  which  was  their  unhappy  lot.  Seeds  which  in 
rich  soil  could  develop  into  magnificent  individuals,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  forest  not  far  distant,  here  in  the  rock  crevices 
had  become  merely  dwarfed  and  stunted  eccentricities  of 
nature. 

In  this  lilliputian  forest,  the  writer  found  a  miniature  spruce 
tree,  scarcely  a  foot  high,  whose  annual  rings  numbered  eigh- 
teen. What  tragedy  had  marked  these  eighteen  years  of  toil 
and  struggle  against  the  harsh  environment!  Each  annual 
ring  bore  mute  evidence  of  the  fierceness  of  the  uneven  con- 
test; the  trunk  of  this  undersized  tree  was  so  small  that  the 
eighteen  rings  could  be  seen  only  by  the  aid  of  a  hand  lens. 
Not  far  distant,  in  a  shallow  crevice  almost  devoid  of  soil, 
grew  a  tiny  but  perfectly  formed  arbor-vitae,  fourteen  inches 
high.  Sections  of  its  stocky  little  trunk  were  carefully  cut 
with  a  razor,  but  the  annual  rings  were  too  small  to  be  accu- 
rately counted  with  the  hand  lens.  The  services  of  a  micro- 
scope of  high  power  revealed  the  startling  fact  that  this 
miniature  individual  was  in  reality  a  tree  of  mature  age,  since 
over  fifty  annual  rings  could  be  counted.     Surely  the  zenith 
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of  this  marvelous  natural  dwarfism  had  here  been   reached! 

Further  diligent  exploration,  however,  was  rewarded  with 
the  most  remarkable  tree  which  it  has  ever  been  the  good 
fortune  of  the  writer  to  behold.  In  a  tiny  rock  fissure,  barely 
an  inch  wide,  grew  an  arbor-vitae  of  perfect  symmetry,  about 
six  inches  high,  whose  adult  condition  was  attested  to  by  the 
perfect  little  cones  on  the  uppermost  branches  of  the  crown. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  arbor-vitae  is  a  tree  of  imposing 
size,  growing  from  forty  to  seventy  feet  in  height.  Harsh 
indeed  must  have  been  the  environment  which  caused  its 
starved  progeny  to  reach  maturity  when  the  plant  was  only 
half  a  foot  in  height. 

The  main  factor  which  produced  these  natural  curiosities 
was  the  lack  of  proper  nutrition.  The  food  contained  in  the 
scant  crevice  soil  was  insufficient  to  mature  a  tree  of  normal 


rHE  environmental  conditions  must  have  been  very 
severe  which  permitted  this  arbor-vitae  to  grow  to  a 
height  of  barely  a  foot  in  over  fifty  years.  The  annual 
ring  count  discloses  the  age.  The  curious  little  arbor-vitae 
at  the  top  of  the  page  is  really  a  mature  tree,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fruit  which  may  be  seen  on  the  upper  branches.  The 
cones  bear  perfect  seed.  The  entire  tree  is  about  twice  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  watch. 
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size.  In  consequence  of  these  conditions  of  extreme  poverty 
the  unfortunate  little  pygmy  trees  never  exceeded  a  seedling 
in  size. 

That  adverse  conditions  do  produce  dwarfs  in  nature  is  a 
fact  that  is  verified  in  fields  other  than  those  just  described. 
The  Shetland  pony  was  reduced  in  size  because  of  the  harsh 
and  adverse  conditions  to  which  it  was  subjected  on  the  cold 
and  barren  Shetland  Islands.  Lack  of  nutrition  has  exacted 
the  toll  from  this  diminutive  member  of  the  equine  family, 
until  it  has  become  so  dwarfed  in  size  that  it  is  used  as  a  play- 
thing for  children. 

It  may  be  asked  why  anyone  should  feel  concerned  about  a 
mere  question  of  size.  Almost  everybody  knows  persons  of 
small  stature  who  are  in  perfect  health  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
giant  families  which  are  the  victims  of  hereditary  disease.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  factor  of  shortness  in  itself  does  not  indi- 
cate a  state  of  disease;  often  it  is  due  to  selection,  either  un- 
conscious— as  in  the  case  of  unusually  small  families — or  deter- 
mined— as  in  the  case  of  many  types  of  lap  dogs  which  are 
the  result  of  generations  of  the  most  careful  breeding.  The 
instances  here  considered,  however,  are  not  examples  of  size 
reduction  by  breeding.  In  their  case,  stunted  growth  is  a 
symptom  of  organic  malformation  caused  by  lack  of  food  and 
an  unfavorable  environment.  They  do  not  by  any  means  ex- 
haust the  list  of  examples  which  nature  furnishes  of  dwarfing 
attributable  to  malnutrition  and  other  adverse  conditions. 

The  general  principle  that  nature  punishes  any  infraction 
of  her  laws,  as  illustrated  by  the  three  cases  previously  con- 
sidered, is  capable  of  a  practical  application.  If  the  farmer 
desires  strong  and  vigorous  crops  he  must  feed  his  plants. 
Without  the  proper  plant  foods,  whether  they  be  supplied  by 
the  application  of  commercial  fertilizers  or  proper  crop  rota- 
tion, the  land  cannot  yield  an  abundant  return  of  large  and 


HOW    ABOUT   BABIES? 

healthy  plants.  If  the  gardener  desires  his  garden  to  produce 
a  robust  flora,  he  must  pay  attention  to  the  feeding  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  his  efforts  will  be  richly  rewarded. 

Nature  could-  present  us  with  no  stronger  argument  for 
the  proper  nutrition  of  her  living  progeny  than  is  so  power- 
fully brought  to  our  attention  by  these  dwarfed  products  of 
the  rocky,  barren  and  desolate  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 


The  Task  of  Civilian  War  Relief 

The  third  of  a  series  of  articles  based  upon  a  course   of  lectures  upon   civilian  relief  now  be- 
ing  delivered   in   New   York   with   the   sanction  of  the  American  Red  Cross  by  Porter  R.  Lee  of 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy.     The  articles  are  being  written  by  Karl  de 
Schweinitz  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 

III 


THE  nation  may  know  precisely  what  it  wants  to  have 
done  for  the  families  of  men  who  enlist.  It  may 
insist  that  no  home  suffer  unnecessarily  because 
of  the  absence  of  one  of  its  members  in  the  army. 
But  beyond  the  payment  of  a  separation  allowance  the  coun- 
try is  not  likely  to  know  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  ac- 
complish what  it  thinks  ought  to  be  accomplished  for  families 
in  need  of  special  assistance. 

This  is  the  function  of  the  trained  Red  Cross  civilian  re- 
lief worker.  To  help  a  family  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  a 
father  to  maintain  a  normal  standard  of  living  requires  as 
special  a  kind  of  knowledge  as  does  the  building  of  the  house 
in  which  the  family  lives. 

Who  is  there  who  does  not  know  what  sort  of  house  he 
would  like  to  have,  who  could  not  even  tell  a  contractor  how 
he  would  like  to  have  it  look?  Few  indeed,  however,  are 
the  people  who  could  put  the  house  together.  That  requires 
a  particular  kind  of  technique.  A  sick  man  may  desire  health 
•ever  so  ardently  but  without  some  one  who  through  experi- 
ence with   hundreds  of   other  sick  persons   understands   the 


method  of  cure  he  cannot  take  the  steps  necessary  to  achieve 
his  purpose. 

Similarly  one  may  know  that  the  ideal  for  a  family  in 
trouble  is  to  get  out  of  trouble  and  to  achieve  all  the  health, 
self-dependence  and  self-reliance  of  which  it  is  capable,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  one  understands  the  steps  by  which 
that  ideal  can  be  attained.  Such  knowledge  comes  only 
after  training,  only  after  one  has  had  the  benefit  of  experi- 
ence, both  personal  and  vicarious,  in  helping  many  families 
out  of  trouble.  It  is  because  such  a  body  of  experience  exists 
that  the  Red  Cross  civilian  relief  worker  knows  how  to  pro- 
ceed, knows  what  to  do  next,  in  discharging  the  obligations 
of  the  country  over  against  those  families  who  may  be  in 
distress  by  reason  of  the  mobilization  of  troops. 

To  understand  this  method  one  need  merely  consider  that 
most  common  instance  of  human  need — the  man  who  ap- 
pears at  the  back  door  and  asks  for  money.  Such  a  man, 
call   him   Albert   Gough,1    came   to    the   office   of   a   certain 


1  The  story  of  Gough  appears  in  more  detail  in  Social  Diagnosis  by  Mary 
E.  Richmond,  published  this  week  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
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bureau,  said  he  was  stranded  and  asked  for  help  in  getting 
to  a  town  in  another  part  of  the  state  where  he  had  formerly 
lived.  The  social  worker  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  might 
have  done  one  of  three  things.  She  might  have  given  him 
something  to  eat  or  money  to  get  something  to  eat ;  she  might 
have  dismissed  him ;  she  might  have  bought  him  a  railroad 
ticket. 

The  First  Step  to  Get  Acquainted 
To  have  given  the  man  something  to  eat  would  have  only 
meant  that  a  meal  or  two  later  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  apply  to  somebody  else  for  assistance.  To  have  dismissed 
him  would  have  accomplished  nothing  for  him  and  to  attempt 
to  buy  railroad  tickets  for  all  who  asked  would  be  an  under- 
taking indeed.  There  was  one  more  possibility.  She  might 
have  found  work  for  him,  but  without  knowing  more  about 
him  she  could  not  conscientiously  have  recommended  him 
for  a  steady  job  and  temporary  work  would  merely  have 
postponed  his  need  a  day  or  two.  Besides  he  might  refuse 
to  work. 

What  the  social  worker  did  was  to  have  a  talk  with  the 
man.  Among  other  things  he  told  her  that  he  was  fifty-three 
years  old,  that  sixteen  years  before  he  had  left  his  home 
which  was  with  his  two  sisters  and  that  he  had  since  sup- 
ported himself  by  making  and  selling  water  colors.  He  men- 
tioned the  name  of  a  firm  in  another  city  with  which  he  had 
been  employed,  and  also  the  name  of  the  man  whom  one  of 
his  sisters  had  married. 

Having  gained  Gough's  confidence  the  social  worker  per- 
suaded him  to  go  to  a  lodging  house  where  he  was  able  to 
work  for  his  board  and  lodging.  She  wrote  to  his  former 
employer  to  inquire  about  his  ability  and  she  asked  a  bureau 
in  the  town  in  which  he  had  formerly  lived  to  try  to  find 
his  sisters. 

The  letter  from  the  employer  told  little  about  the  man, 
but  the  bureau  in  the  other  town  succeeded  in  discovering  his 
sisters.  Meanwhile  Gough's  actions  caused  the  social  worker 
to  doubt  his  sanity.  She  learned  that  he  had  been  in  an  insti- 
tution for  the  insane  and  through  correspondence  with  the 
state  board  of  insanity  discovered  that  he  had  left  the  sani- 
tarium just  ten  days  before.  He  was  pronounced  harmless 
and  reasonably  trustworthy.  It  was  decided  that  inasmuch 
as  his  sisters  were  willing  to  take  care  of  him  he  might  safely 
make  his  home  with  them  and  the  family  was  reunited.  In- 
cidentally, had  Gough  through  his  own  efforts  succeeded  in 
reaching  his  native  city  he  would  probably  have  not  been  able 
to  find  his  sisters  for  they  had  moved  to  another  part  of  town 
and  only  a  painstaking  and  clever  search  enabled  the  bureau 
to  discover  their  new  home. 

The  social  worker  did  not  do  these  various  things  by  chance. 
They  did  not  occur  to  her  at  the  moment.  She  proceeded  as 
training  and  experience  had  taught  her  to  proceed.  Her 
method  is  substantially  the  method  which  the  Red  Cross 
civilian  relief  worker  must  follow  if  she  desires  to  be  of  real 
service  to  the  families  who  need  her  assistance. 

The  talk  which  the  social  worker  had  with  Gough  she 
called  a  "first  interview."  This  interview  was  more  than 
just  a  beginning.  It  was  held  in  order  that  certain  definite 
things  might  be  accomplished.  As  a  doctor  cannot  do  much 
for  a  patient  who  has  no  confidence  in  him,  so  a  social  worker 
cannot  hope  to  help  a  family  or  an  individual  unless  they  have 
confidence  in  her.  Moreover  she  cannot  successfully  under- 
take any  measures  of  assistance  unless  she  knows  what  the  fam- 
ily's plans  for  themselves  are  and  what  they  think  about  their 
predicament.  The  social  worker  in  her  interview  with  Albert 
Gough  learned  the  name  of  a  former  employer  and  the  name 
of  his  married  sister.     This  was  not  an  accident.     The  social 


worker  hopes  in  a  first  interview  to  find  this  out  and  also  the 
family's  previous  places  of  residence,  the  name  of  the  church 
with  which  the  family  is  connected  and  the  address  of  the 
school  which  the  children  attend. 

This  information  is  not  obtained  by  coming  before  the 
family  with  a  schedule  to  be  filled  out  after  the  manner  of 
a  census  taker.  Nor  does  the  social  worker  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  family  by  telling  its  members  that  that  is  what 
she  wants.  The  method  of  the  social  worker  here  is  not  un- 
like that  of  an  accomplished  hostess  who  draws  out  a  bashful 
guest  and  interests  him  in  talking  about  himself ;  and  if  it  is 
true  that  often  the  guest  leaves  convinced  of  the  amiability  of 
his  hostess  and  conscious  of  having  enjoyed  himself,  so  also 
the  family  finds  itself  placing  reliance  upon  the  social  worker 
and  discovering  relief  in  meeting  with  some  one  who  has  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  their  troubles. 

The  social  worker  sought  out  Gough's  sisters  for  him  and 
learned  that  they  were  willing  to  give  him  a  home  and  assume 
responsibility  for  looking  after  him.  Here,  too,  she  was  fol- 
lowing a  well-understood  method.  Both  as  a  source  of  help- 
fulness and  as  a  means  of  interpreting  a  family's  character 
and  needs  relatives  are  important.  Frequently  all  the  plans 
for  a  family's  welfare  depend  upon  the  relations,  their  pe- 
culiarities, their  strengths  and  their  weaknesses.  Furthermore, 
when  one  has  come  to  know  a  family's  kinship  one  has  en- 
larged in  a  measure  one's  acquaintance  with  the  family  itself. 
Relatives  indeed  frequently  explain  their  kindred.  Often, 
too,  they  are  already  trying  to  help  the  family  and  without 
cooperation  with  them  the  social  worker  would  be  struggling 
at  cross  purposes. 

In  negotiating  a  loan  bankers  are  said  to  pay  as  much  at- 
tention to  a  man's  character  as  they  do  to  the  collateral  he 
offers.  A  laboring  man's  work  record  is  both  his  character 
and  his  collateral.  It  is  the  most  important  asset  he  possesses. 
For  this  a  prospective  employer  or  an  employment  bureau 
inquires  first  of  all.  If  it  is  important  to  them  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  the  social  worker.  Frequently  the  employer  knows 
about  the  health  of  his  former  employe  and  often  he  can  be 
induced  to  reemploy  him  or  to  give  him  help  in  other  ways. 
Social  workers  seldom  consult  the  present  employers  of 
men  in  whom  they  are  interested.  There  is  always  the  danger 
that  the  man's  job  and  his  future  may  be  jeopardized  by  an 
injudicious  inquiry. 

Getting  Facts  Without  Gossip 
Thus  also  it  is  unwise  to  talk  with  neighbors.  Rather  than 
do  this  social  workers  go  to  the  family's  previous  addresses. 
The  value  of  such  a  visit  appears  in  the  story  of  Mrs.  Finne- 
gan,  which  was  told  in  the  Survey  of  last  week.  In  a  house 
where  Mrs.  Finnegan  had  formerly  lived  was  found  an 
old  friend  from  whom  through  the  meddlesomeness  of  an 
officious  neighbor  she  had  been  estranged.  The  news  of  Mrs. 
Finnegan's  trouble  led  to  a  reconciliation.  Incidents  of  this 
sort  do  not  always  happen.  Ordinarily  the  visit  to  the  pre- 
vious address  is  just  one  more  step  in  the  process  of  becoming 
acquainted  with   the   family. 

Albert  Gough  gave  the  social  worker  only  the  slightest 
hint  of  his  insanity.  She  learned  about  his  recent  discharge 
from  a  sanitarium  by  communicating  with  the  state  board  of 
insanity.  Public  records,  vital  statistics,  marriage  records, 
property  records  and  the  records  of  public  institutions  are 
invaluable  in  bringing  the  worker  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  person  she  is  trying  to  help.  Just  as  the  knowl- 
ede  of  Gough's  mental  weakness  affected  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  his  care,  so  the  record  of  a  marriage  or  a  death  may 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  care  of  some  other 
person. 
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Whenever  there  are  children  in  a  family  the  school  should 
be  visited.  Misfortune  at  home  may  explain  to  a  teacher  the 
reason  for  a  boy's  ineptness,  and  again  upon  the  scholarship 
of  a  child  may  depend  largely  the  character  of  the  plans 
which  the  family  and  the  social  worker  may  make  for  his 
future.  The  school  teacher  can  often  give  helpful  informa- 
tion about  the  health  of  the  children. 

What  the  school  is  to  the  child  that  and  a  great  deal  more 
may  the  church  be  to  the  family.  The  pastor  has  probably 
known  the  household  for  years.  His  assistance  may  help  to 
make  the  man  stop  drinking  or  to  prevent  the  son  from  grow- 
ing wild.  In  recreational  and  spiritual  opportunities,  in  ma- 
terial relief,  and  as  a  social  center  the  church  is  a  source  of  aid 
that  no  social  worker  can  afford  to  overlook.  Incidentally,  of 
2,960  families  under  the  care  of  the  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  during  a  certain  period  last  year  only  two 
were  not  affiliated  with  any  church. 

Social  agencies  are  another  means  of  assistance  to  the  social 
worker  both  for  the  insight  they  may  have  into  a  family's  needs 
and  for  what  they  may  be  able  to  do  to  help  that  family.  In 
nearly  every  large  city  there  is  a  social  service  exchange  or  a 
registration  bureau  from  which  the  social  worker  may  learn 
by  inquiry  whether  any  other  social  agency  in  addition  to  the 
one  which  she  is  representing  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
family  which  she  is  trying  to  help. 


The  first  interview,  relatives,  former  employers,  previous 
addresses,  public  records,  school,  church,  social  agencies — 
though  not  necessarily  in  this  order — are  the  procedure  of  the 
social  worker  in  helping  a  family.  And  as  she  consults  one 
after  another  of  these  means  and  sources  she  finds  her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  family  and  her  understanding  of  its  needs 
increasing.  More  than  this  with  each  person  whom  she  ap- 
proaches she  accomplishes  one  thing  more  for  the  family  so 
that  her  plan  for  its  welfare  becomes  not  something  fixed 
and  unchangeable  but  rather  a  development  which  with  each 
visit  becomes  greater  and  more  inclusive. 

This  then  is  part  of  the  method  which  social  workers  have 
found  to  be  effective  in  their  work  with  families.  And  as  hu- 
man nature  is  the  same  everywhere  despite  the  fact  that 
no  two  individuals  are  alike,  this  method  is  applicable  when- 
ever it  becomes  necessary  to  help  anybody.  With  it  the  work 
of  civilian  relief  can  become  a  ministry  effective  and  kind. 

To  be  sure  this  procedure  must  not  be  followed  blindly. 
Much  of  the  method  just  described  did  not  apply  in  helping 
Albert  Gough.  It  may  not  apply  in  every  detail  to  many 
families  of  soldiers.  The  heart  and  substance  of  the  method, 
however,  is  this,  that  wherever  there  is  a  person  or  organiza- 
tion which  may  be  able  to  give  information  or  help  of  any 
kind  to  a  family,  that  person  and  that  agency  should  be  visited 
and   that  help  and   that  information  obtained. 


THE  CHALLENGE 

By  Paul  Lyman  Benjamin 

The  Toiler  speaks- — 

"I  will  give  my  hands — my  hands 

Knotted  with  strain  and  toil, 
Torn  with  labor  of  all  the  lands, 

But  you— will  you  give  your  spoil?" 

The  Student  speaks — 

"I  will  give  my  brain  and  my  soul, 

I  will  not  wince  at  pain ; 
I  will  pay  to  the  full  the  toll, 

And  you — will  you  give  your  gain  ?" 

The  Clerk  speaks — 

"I  will  give  my  life — nay  breath, 

Oh,  God,  I  have  no  more ; 
I  will  laugh  at  a  grisly  death, 

But  you — will  you  give  your  store?" 

The  Poet  speaks — 

"I  will  give  my  dreams  and  my  songs, 

I  will  write  with  the  sword ; 
I  will  challenge  kings  for  these  wrongs, 

And  you — will  you  give  your  hoard?" 

The  Young  Man  speaks — 

"I  will  give  my  youth — this  youth, 

The  glad,  full  flush  of  health ; 
I  will  kindle  the  torch  of  truth, 

But  you — will  you  give  your  wealth?" 

The  Mother  speaks — 

"I  will  give  mv  sons- — these  sons. 

All— all  that  I  hold ; 
I  will  give  my  flesh  for  the  guns, 

And  you — will  you  give  your  gold  ?" 


C092920: 


CONSCRIPTION  ADOPTED  BY 
CONGRESS 

WHEN  it  came  to  a  vote  on  April 
28,  both  houses  of  Congress  de- 
cided by  overwhelming  majorities  in  fa- 
vor of  the  draft  as  against  the  volunteer 
plan  for  raising  the  million  or  more  re- 
cruits to  the  United  States  army  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regulars  and  the  National 
Guard. 

As  sent  to  conference  committee  of 
the  two  houses,  both  of  the  draft  bills 
provide  for  an  increase  in  the  regular 
army  to  287,000  men,  and  an  increase 
in  the  National  Guard  to  625,000  men ; 
and  they  further  authorize  the  President 
to  raise  500,000  men  by  selective  con- 
scription and  an  additional  500,000  men 
if  needed.  The  Senate  bill,  in  addition, 
provides  for  the  recruiting  of  three  addi- 
tional cavalry  regiments  for  patrol  duty 
on  the  Mexican  border  and  permits  the 
raising  of  one  army  division  under 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  volunteer  plan  for 
immediate  service  in  France. 

As  the  result  of  concerted  attack  made 
in  the  House  upon  the  plan  of  fixing 
the  age  limits  for  conscription  at  19 
and  25  years  respectively,  the  House 
made  the  age  limits  21  and  40  years,  and 
the  Senate  21  and  27  years  respectively. 
All  male  citizens  and  male  persons  who 
have  declared  their  intention  to  become 
citizens  are,  within  these  age  limits,  to 
be  subject  to  draft. 

For  the  enforcement  of  the  draft  the 
secretary  of  war  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish tribunals,  the  majority  of  whose 
members  shall  in  all  cases  be  civilians. 
Their  number  and  location — whether  in 
each  voting  precinct  or  assembly  district 
or  larger  political  division — is  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  War  Department. 

Exempted  classes  include  the  vice- 
president,  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  officers  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  states,  members  of  established  re- 
ligious organizations  whose  creeds  oppose 
all  war  and  clergymen  of  all  denomina- 
tions. The  Senate  bill  also  exempts  the- 
ological students  who  have  partially  com- 
pleted their  courses. 

Provisional  exemptions,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  cover  govern- 
ment employes  in  arsenals,  navy  yards, 
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armories,  custom  houses,  the  postal  serv- 
ice and  persons  engaged  as  pilots  and 
mariners  in  the  merchant  marine,  or  in 
industries  including  agriculture,  found 
to  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  military 
establishment;  the  President  may  also 
exempt  all  persons  having  dependent 
families  where  such  dependency  makes 
it  inadvisable  to  draft  the  supporting 
male  member,  and  those  found  to  be 
morally  or  physically  deficient ;  also  such 
persons  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  as  the  President  may 
designate. 

While  the  President  may,  by  execu- 
tive order,  remove  all  of  the  provision- 
ally exempt  classes  from  the  possibility 
of  draft,  it  is  considered  likely  that  this 
action  will  be  left  to  the  tribunals,  so 
that  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
case  may  be  made  the  basis  for  a  draft 
or  release. 

The  House  voted  that  the  rate  of  pay 
of  all  enlisted  and  drafted  men  should 
be  $30  a  month — twice  the  present  rate. 
The  Senate  bill  calls  for  a  payment  of 
$29  a  month.  This  is  a  victory  for  the 
trade  union  members  who  criticized  the 
under-payment  of  the  troops. 

Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
officers  and  enlisted  men  in  uniform, 
and  authorization  to  the  President  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  liquor  near  military 
camps,  is  a  Senate  amendment,  adopted 
as  a  substitute  for  another  Senate  amend- 
ment which  forbade  the  selling  or  giv- 
ing of  intoxicants  to  a  soldier. 


SOLDIERS'  PAY 

rT1HE  Council  of  Defense  for 
-*•  California  endorses  the  prin- 
ciple of  federal  separation  allow- 
ances and  is  strongly  insistent 
upon  a  minimum  allowance  of 
thirty  dollars  monthly  each  for 
wives  and  dependent  mothers  and 
ten  dollars  monthly  for  each  de- 
pendent child,  and  urges  the 
"Survey"  to  give  this  endorsement 
publicity. 

JOHN  R.  HAYNES, 
Chairman  Relief  Committee, 
Los  Angeles. 


SMALL  NATIONS  LEAGUED 
TOGETHER 

A  LEAGUE  of  small  and  subject 
nationalities  has  been  formed,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  "to  establish 
a  permanent  congress  of  the  small,  sub- 
ject and  oppressed  nationalities  of  the 
world ;  to  assert  the  right  of  each  na- 
tionality to  direct  representation  at  the 
peace  conference  following  this  war,  as 
well  as  at  every  international  conference 
held  thereafter  for  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions affecting  its  interests ;  to  present 
the  case  of  these  nationalities  to  the 
world ;  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
restoring  to  these  nationalities  the  right 
of  self-government  as  an  indispensable 
condition  for  world  peace;  and  to  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  among  all 
nationalities  in  America  and  thus  broad- 
en the  basis  of  American  culture." 

The  idea  of  such  a  league,  conceived 
independently  in  at  least  three  places, 
arose  partly  from  the  intense  interest  of 
the  foreign-born  and  of  their  mutual 
sympathies  in  the  struggle  for  national 
existence  which  the  present  war  has 
brought  about  in  so  many  different  re- 
gions of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  partly 
from  a  perception  of  the  similar  nature 
of  the  call  for  relief  which  has  come 
from  those  smaller  countries  which  have 
been  maimed  by  the  "steam-roller"  prog- 
ress of  contending  armies. 

It  is  intended  that  the  delegates  to 
the  council  of  the  league  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  chosen  from  among  their 
most  eminent  representatives  in  this  coun- 
try, whether  American  citizens  or  not. 
There  is  not,  at  present,  contemplated 
any  special  pressure  upon  the  government 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other 
individual  power,  but  rather  preparation 
for  joint  participation  in  the  counsel  of 
the  nations  when  such  counsel  is  re- 
sumed. 

"The  principle  of  'no  taxation  without 
representation'  is  gaining  new  adherents 
almost  every  day,"  say  the  secretaries  of 
the  league,  Vincent  F.  Jankovski  (Lithu- 
anian) and  Marion  A.  Smith  (Scottish- 
American),  "yet  at  the  international  con- 
ferences the  great  powers  to  this  day  fail 
to  recognize  the  right  of  direct  repre- 
sentation in  them  of  the  subject  nationali- 
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ties,  the  peoples  of  which  are  frequently 
burdened  at  such  conferences  with  new 
taxes,  indemnities,  loss  of  territory,  dis- 
section of  nationality  into  several  parts, 
without  their  consent,  and  are  subjected 
like  chattels  to  transfer  from  one  power 
to  another." 

Incidentally  to  its  principal  aim,  the 
league  hopes  to  promote  better  relations 
among  the  various  peoples  which,  for 
political  or  economic  reasons,  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  New  World.  "Lack  of 
acquaintance  with  each  other  and  with 
Americans  has  created  prejudice  and  a 
tendency  to  clannishness ;  frequently,  the 
true  spirit  of  democracy  is  overlooked." 
To  avoid  anything  in  the  nature  of  en- 
couraging separatism  within  the  United 
States,  the  league  hopes  also  to  enroll 
Americans  and  American  representatives 
of  nations  which  do  not  come  within  the 
classification  of  "small"  or  "subject."  It 
feels  greatly  encouraged  by  the  speeches 
of  President  Wilson  of  January  22  and 
April  2,  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
equality  of  nations  upon  which  lasting 
peace  must  be  founded — not  an  equality 
of  territory  or  resources,  but  of  right. 
The  purposes  of  the  league  will  not  be 
fulfilled  with  the  end  of  this  war,  how- 
ever favorable  that  may  prove  for  Po- 
land, Ireland,  Bohemia  and  other  subject 
nationalities,  but  will  remain  until 
all  nations,  however  insignificant  in 
size  and  population,  will  be  secure  in 
their  freedom  under  a  world  democracy. 

THE  NEW   COMMITTEE  ON 
WAR  PROHIBITION 

LEADERSHIP  in  the  movement  to 
secure  national  prohibition,  as  a 
war  measure  of  economy  and  efficiency, 
has  been  assumed  by  the  newly  organized 
Committee  on  War  Prohibition,  with 
Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  as  president, 
ex-Gov.  Eugene  Foss  of  Massachusetts 
as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
and  William  F.  Cochran  of  Baltimore  as 
treasurer.  The  vice-presidents  are  Dr. 
J.  N.  Hurty,  health  officer  of  Indiana; 
Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross  of  Wisconsin, 
Pres.  W.  F.  Slocum  of  Colorado  Col- 
lege and  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley. 

The  committee's  slogan  is  "Save 
11,000,000  loaves  of  bread  a  day."  Its 
immediate  object  is  "to  secure  prohibi- 
tion of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  al- 
coholic drinks  as  a  war  measure,  with 
no  attempt  to  commit  the  country  to 
prohibition  permanently.  The  immedi- 
ate work  of  the  committee  will  be  to 
educate  the  public  upon  the  need  and 
benefit  of  such  a  measure  as  a  war  pro- 
vision, to  encourage  the  growth  of  an 
already  strong  public  sentiment  in  its 
favor,  and  to  see  that  this  sentiment 
expresses  itself  at  the  most  effective  times 
and  to  those  upon  whom  decision  in  the 
matter  depends."     - 

War  prohibition  the  committee  holds 
to  be  a  necessity,  "first,  as  a  means  of 
conserving  immense  quantities  of  food 
material  now  consumed  in  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  alcoholic  drinks;  second,  as  an 
immense  factor  in  bringing  the  produc- 
tion of  the  nation  to  the  highest  effi- 
ciency; and,  third,  as  a  vital  means  of 
preventing  venereal  disease  in  our  army 
and  navy." 

Professor  Fisher  and  ex-Governor 
Foss  are  also  the  organizers  of  a  Me- 
morial for  National  Prohibition,  pre- 
pared before  this  country  entered  the 
war.  It  is  to  be  presented  to  Congress 
in  two  large  volumes  containing  the  sig- 
natures of  1,000  prominent  business 
men,  bankers,  college  professors,  physi- 
cians, journalists  and  others  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  text  of  the  me- 
morial follows : 

In  view  of  the  scientifically  proved  un- 
favorable effects  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages even  in  small  quantities; 

And  in  view,  therefore,  of  the  colossal 
physical,  mental,  moral,  economic,  social 
and  racial  evils  which  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquor  entail; 

And  in  view  of  the  inadequateness  of  all 
methods  hitherto  employed  to  check  or  regu- 
late these  evils; 

And  in  view  of  the  great  and  rapid  growth 
of  public  knowledge  and  sentiment  on  this 
subject    as    shown    by    anti-alcohol    agitation 


and  legislation  through  most  of  our  national 
area ; 

The  undersigned  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  the  federal  government  to  take 
steps  looking  to  the  prohibition  in  the  United 
States  of  the  manufacture,  sale,  import,  ex- 
port and  transport  of  alcoholic  liquors  (with 
the  understood  exceptions  for  medical,  sacra- 
mental  and   industrial   purposes). 

SPECIAL  HOSPITALS  FOR 
WAR  SHOCK 

REPORTS  from  the  European  battle 
fronts  of  the  large  number  of  cases 
of  shock  and  various  nervous  disorders 
resulting  from  the  terrific  noise  of  ex- 
ploding shells  as  well  as  from  prolonged 
tension,  give  special  interest  to  the  latest 
announcements  from  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene.  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  a  sub-committee  to  furnish 
to  the  government  psychiatric  units  of 
from  30  to  100  beds  near  the  largest 
concentrations  of  troops. 

Dr.  Salmon  has  just  returned  from 
an  investigation  at  the  Mexican  border. 
He  found  that  mental  diseases  were  ap- 
proximately three  times  as  prevalent 
among    the    troops    at    the    border    last 
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Cesare   in   Mew   York    Evening   Post 


"You   are   accused   of  wasting 

the  grain  supply  of  the  United 

States" 


summer  as  among  the  adult  civilian 
population  of  New  York  state.  Dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  war  the  in- 
sanity rate  in  the  army  rose  from  8  to 
20  per  one  thousand. 

Special  hospital  wards  and  the  attend- 
ance of  trained  psychiatrists  will  go  far 
to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  the  soldiers 
and  will  also  aid  the  general  hospital 
work  by  removing  different  elements 
from  their  wards.  The  first  unit  has 
been  provided  for  by  Anne  Thompson 
of  Philadelphia,  who  has  given  $15,000 
to  defray  the  expenses.  This  initial  unit 
has  been  formally  offered  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

With  Dr.  Salmon,  Dr.  Pearce  Bailey 
will  serve ;  also  Dr.  Stewart  Paton,  Dr. 
Lewellys  F.  Barker,  Dr.  A.  M.  Bar- 
rett, Dr.  G.  Alder  Blumer,  Dr.  Owen 
Copp,  Dr.  George  R.  Kirby,  Dr.  Au- 
gust Hoch,  Dr.  Adolph  Meyer,  Dr. 
William  L.  Russell  and  Dr.  William 
A,  White. 

In  New  York,  the  State  Hospital 
Commission  has  offered  to  establish  a 
mental  clinic  or  dispensary,  with  staff, 
at  each  of  the  larger  military  camps  in 
the  state.  The  Mental  Hygiene  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation will  cooperate. 

WATCHMEN  ON  THE  WALLS 
OF  LABOR 

THAT  certain  interests  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  eager 
to  take  advantage  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense — 
that  the  legislatures  give  the  governors 
power  to  modify  the  labor  laws — is 
clearly  indicated  by  reports  from  vari- 
ous states.  So  far,  however,  the  other 
recommendation  of  the  council — that  no 
modification  or  suspension  be  authorized 
except  when  particularly  asked  for  by 
the  council — has  been  disregarded. 

Vermont  has  passed   a   law   allowing 


the  labor  commissioner,  on  request  of  the 
governor,  to  suspend  the  law  limiting 
the  hours  of  work  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. A  joint  resolution  proposed  in  the 
Iowa  legislature,  authorizing  the  govern- 
or in  case  of  a  serious  labor  shortage  to 
suspend  the  child  labor  law,  was  de- 
feated. From  Massachusetts  comes 
word  that  a  bill  has  been  drafted  after 
a  conference  between  legislative  leaders, 
the  governor  and  members  of  the  Public 
Safety  Committee,  which  "will  give  the 
governor  and  council  authority  to  sus- 
pend temporarily  in  case  of  need  the  op- 
eration of  state  laws  relative  to  the  hours 
ot  labor  and  Sunday  work,  so  that  war 
orders  may  be  filled  in  haste  in  case  of 
extreme  need."  Similar  efforts  to  break 
down  existing  laws  are  reported  from 
Wisconsin  and  Oregon. 

Responding  to  this  challenge  and  de- 
claring that  "the  Consumers'  League  is 
confronted  by  the  gravest  crisis  in  its  his- 
tory" and  that  there  is  danger  lest  "its 
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achievement  of  a  quarter  century  may 
be  largely  undone  in  a  few  weeks  in  the 
effort  to  speed  up  our  national  industry," 
Florence  Kelley  has  sent  out  an  appeal 
and  a  program  to  members  and  friends 
of  the  league,  of  which  she  is  secretary. 

There  are  many  indications,  says  Mrs. 
Kelley,  "in  the  present  wave  of  patriotic 
fervor"  of  a  widespread  breakdown  of 
the  labor  law.  She  mentions  the  bills, 
described  in  the  Survey  of  last  week, 
which  at  this  writing  are  still  pending 
in  the  New  York  legislature,  and  calls 
attention  again  to  the  situation  in  Con- 
necticut where  women  are  employed  ten 
hours  at  night. 

"In  the  light  of  the  English  experi- 
ence," says  Mrs.  Kelley,  "it  is  clear  that 
whatever  emergency  measures  may  be 
unavoidable  in  the  United  States  (such 
as  the  executive  order  allowing  ten  hours 
of  work  instead  of  eight  in  ship-yards  on 
account  of  shortage  of  labor)  should  be 
exceptional,  and  strictly  temporary,  and 
never  precedents  applying  in  any  field 
beyond  the  one  in  which  each  is  issued." 


She  urges  that  as  a  legislative  program 
every  effort  be  made  to: 

1.  Preserve  statutes  prescribing  short 
working  hours  wherever  they  exist; 

2.  Maintain  the  present  minima  of  sanita- 
tion and  safety. 

The  letter  points  out  that  even  in 
the  most  prosperous  times  of  peace, 
health  departments,  school  boards  and 
placement  bureaus  are  insufficiently 
equipped.  But  "in  war  they  are  always 
and  everywhere  placed  financially  on  a 
starvation  basis."  As  a  working  pro- 
gram, therefore,  for  women  who  "can- 
not enlist  for  active  service  on  ships 
and  in  the  trenches,"  Mrs.  Kelley  sug- 
gests : 

1.  That  they  lend  their  aid  to  federal 
placement  agencies  for  women  and  girls  in 
the  maintenance  of  standards  in  establish- 
ments to  which  they  send  employes. 

2.  That  the  local  consumers'  leagues  make 
investigations  and  suggest  better  methods, 
preferably  by  engaging  a  trained  investi- 
gator. 

3.  That  inquiries  be  made  especially  in 
communities  where  war  supplies  are  being 
manufactured,  with  respect  to  safety  and 
sanitary  arrangements  and  housing  facilities 
in  the  community. 

4.  That  wherever  the  present  laws  are 
relaxed,  leagues  cooperate  with  the  officials 
and  see  to  it  that  periods  of  overtime  are 
limited  and  subjected  to  continuous  inves- 
tigation. 

Finally,  Mrs.  Kelley  urges  that  old- 
established  principles  be  faithfully  sup- 
ported and  maintained.  The  work  for 
the  Saturday  half-holiday  in  retail  stores 
must  be  continued.  There  is  special 
need  for  voluntary  home  and  school 
visitors  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of 
living,  which  "is  making  serious  inroads 
on  the  health  of  school  children.  ...  It 
is  impossible,"  she  continues,  "to  over- 
estimate the  need  that  we  keep  espe- 
cially the  soldiers'  children  in  school  by 
means  of  scholarships  where  necessary. 


Cesare    in   New    York    Evening    Pott 
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sappers  made  rapid  progress" — 
Official  Report 
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"We  must  strive  to  encourage  enlight- 
ened public  care  for  dependents  so  that 
there  may  be  no  mothers  of  young  chil- 
dren tempted  to  try  to  work  in  manu- 
facture at  night  and  care  for  them  by 
day.  In  the  tremendous  demand  for 
labor  this  is  a  real  danger.  The  wide- 
spread new  interest  of  inexperienced  re- 
lief workers  threatens  that  day  nurser- 
ies may  be  instituted  to  encourage 
mothers  to  enter  industry. 

"It  is  naturally  not  proposed  that 
every  league  should  undertake  every  one 
of  the  suggestions  in  this  letter.  Long 
experience  proves,  however,  that  there  is 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  good  will  in 
all  communities,  and  ours  is  the  espe- 
cial opportunity  of  affording  it  every 
possible  outlet  within  our  field  of  activ- 
ity in  this  tragic  epoch.  In  the  coming 
strain  upon  the  nation  the  workers  will 
bear  the  heaviest  part.  It  is  for  us  to 
see  that  they  shall  not  be  uselessly  sac- 
rificed." 

"HYSTERICAL  DEMANDS  FOR 
ECONOMY" 

THUS  Howard  E.  Coffin,  member 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  character- 
izes the  misguided  patriotism  of  those 
who  preach  undiscriminating  saving. 
"Some  states  and  municipalities  are  stop- 
ping road  building  and  other  public 
work.  General  business  is  being  slowed 
down  because  of  the  emotional  response 
of  the  trading  public  to  these  misguided 
campaigns  for  economy ;  savings  are  being 
withdrawn  from  the  banks;  reports  show 
that  some  people  have  begun  to  hoard 
food  supplies,  and  thousands  of  workers 
are  being  thrown  needlessly  out  of  em- 
ployment.   All  this  is  wrong." 

The  psychological  effect  of  this  coun- 
try's entry  of  the  war,  in  this  respect, 
is  almost  identical  with  that  noted  in 
England  in  August,  1914.  In  spite  of 
an  unprecedented  demand  for  workers 
in  the  munitions  industry  and  the  with- 
drawal of  vast  numbers  through  mo- 
bilization and  recruiting,  whole  indus- 
tries became  needlessly  disorganized  and 
whole  trades  unemployed  because  mis- 
guided corporations  believed  that  the  de- 
mand for  goods  other  than  war  materials 
would  stop  or  seriously  diminish,  whole- 
salers reduced  their  stocks  to  a  minimum, 
and  both  manufacturers  and  tradesmen 
abstained  from  normal  alterations  and 
extensions  of  their  business  and  became 
infected  with  the  germ  of  fear  which 
gave  to  their  business  policy  the  aspect 
of  a  rout  rather  than  of  a  wise  con- 
servatism. 

Public  bodies,  though  not  directly  af- 
fected by  business  fluctuations  to  the  same 
extent,  are  nevertheless  influenced  by  the 
prevalent  atmosphere;  and,  as  a  result, 
there  was  for  a  time  a  danger  of  whole- 
sale suspension  of  public  improvements 
and  other  works  of  no  immediate  ur- 
gency. The  Local  Government  Board 
and  the  national  leaders  of  public  policy 
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"It's  always  fair  weather  when  good  fellows  get  together" 


had  the  same  difficulty  which  Mr.  Coffin 
and  his  colleagues  seem  now  to  experi- 
ence here  in  persuading  the  local  authori- 
ties that  the  abandonment  of  works  al- 
ready commenced  was  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  often  wasteful  and,  if  it  re- 
sulted in  throwing  men  out  of  work, 
positively  harmful. 

The  Mayor's  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment in  New  York,  which  recently 
made  a  study  of  the  relation  of  public 
employment  to  fluctuations  in  private 
employment,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  the  business  of  a  city  "in  executing 
permanent  improvements,  the  appropria- 
tions for  which  have  been  sanctioned,  to 
discriminate  in  the  allotment  of  funds 
from  current  revenue  and  from  corpor- 
ate stock  in  accordance  with  the  respec- 
tive urgency  of  different  expenditures, 
with  the  avoidance  of  waste  from  loss 
of  interest  incurred  by  delays  in  bringing 
improvements  into  use,  with  the  cost  of 
borrowing,  of  labor  and  of  materials, 
and,  finally,  with  the  state  of  the  labor 
market  and  the  rate  of  unemployment 
prevailing  in  the  city;  and  that,  other 
considerations  apart,  the  city's  expendi- 
ture upon  such  improvements  be  made  as 
far  as  possible  inverse  in  total  volume  to 
the  general  rate  of  employment  in  the 
city." 

Mr.  Coffin  says:  "Unemployment  and 
closed  factories,  brought  about  by  fitful 
and  ill-advised  campaigns  for  public  and 
private  economy,  will  prove  a  veritable 
foundation  of  quicksand  for  the  serious 
work  we  have  .at  hand."  From  the  ex- 
perience of  the  belligerent  countries,  he 
foresees  that  the  demands  of  most  of  the 


national  industries  and  upon  public  utili- 
ties will  be  increased,  not  diminished,  by 
war.  While  it  lasts,  the  added  activity 
of  the  nation  in  military  and  naval  pre- 
paredness, in  shipbuilding  and  food  pro- 
duction, will  bring  more  money  into  cir- 
culation, and,  for  a  time  at  least,  stimu- 
late the  demand  for  all  manner  of  prod- 
ucts which  are  not  directly  needed  for 
the  prosecution  of  war.  A  disarrange- 
ment of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
machine  would  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences. "State  activities,  road  building, 
public  works,  private  industries,  all  must 
go  on  as  before.  Business  must  be  in- 
creased, labor  employed  and  the  country 
kept  going  strongly  ahead  as  a  successful 
economic  machine.  We  must  have  suc- 
cessful industries  if  successful  tax  levies 
are  to  be  received." 

TUBERCULOSIS     AT     HOME 
AND  ABROAD 

**TT  7AR  conditions  will  intensify  all 
VV  the  problems  which  social  work- 
ers meet  in  their  work  with  families," 
said  Porter  R.  Lee,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Tuberculosis  Clinics  held 
in  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 
Dr.  James  Alexander  Miller,  who  pre- 
sided, called  attention  to  the  crisis  faced 
by  tuberculosis  clinics  in  the  city:  First, 
by  the  probable  withdrawal  of  workers, 
medical  and  social,  for  national  service ; 
and  second,  by  the  deflection  of  funds — 
not  deliberately  but  under  stress  of  new 
conditions.  In  family  work,  Mr.  Lee 
continued  as  he  pleaded  for  continued 
interest  and  support  of  the  clinics,  the 
cost  of  living  will  mean  closer  planning, 
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more  suffering  than  ever  before,  and  an 
economy  where  in  tuberculosis  cases 
economy  should  least  be  practiced — 
in  foods.  The  withdrawal  of  men  from 
many  homes,  the  probable  exemption 
from  school  attendance  given  to  school 
children,  and  the  general  unsettling  of 
standards,  Mr.  Lee  pointed  out  as  grave 
elements  in  the  present  situation. 

Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  state  com- 
sioner  of  health,  spoke  of  conditions  as 
he  had  seen  them  in  France  during  his 
recent  study  abroad.  Dr.  Biggs'  ad- 
dress is  reproduced  on  another  page  of 
this  issue.1 

In  closing,  Frederick  L.  Hoffman  of 
the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany spoke  of  the  race  element  in  tuber- 
culosis. Race  pathology  had  not  been 
given  sufficient  attention,  he  believed. 
Race  and  heredity  count  in  the  spread 
of  tuberculosis  even  more  than  occupa- 
tion, his  observations  showed.  Statis- 
tics that  point  to  a  high  incidence  of 
tuberculosis  in  low-paid  occupations 
sometimes  forget  to  give  the  equally  high 
or  higher  incidence  in  the  highly-paid 
trades.  Strongly  Mr.  Hoffman  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  people  would  not 

1  See   page    112. 


forget  the  work  of  tuberculosis  clinics 
or  allow  it  to  disintegrate.  One  luxury 
surrendered,  he  said,  would  more  than 
pay  the  cost  of  supporting  this  work. 

MOONEY'S  PART  IN  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

AT  almost  the  moment  last  week 
that  a  mob  of  radicals  in  Petro- 
grad  was  making  a  demonstration  in 
front  of  the  American  embassy,  be- 
cause of  the  alleged  execution  in  the 
United  States  of  "a  Socialist  named 
Mooney,"  Judge  Franklin  Griffin  of 
the  Superior  Court  in  San  Francisco, 
who  in  February  sentenced  Thomas 
J.  Mooney  to  be  hung,  was  telling  the 
district  attorney  who  prosecuted  him 
that  he  ought  to  take  steps  toward  a 
new  trial  for  Mooney. 

Ten  people  were  killed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  forty- five  injured  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  bomb  during  the  "prepared- 
ness" parade  on  July  22,  1916.  Four 
men  and  a  woman,  all  connected  in  one 
way  or  another  with  the  labor  move- 
ment, were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury. 
Warren  K.  Billings,  former  president  of 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  of 
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SMALLPOX   EPIDEMIC   FROM   A   SINGLE 
IMPORTED   CASE 

rHE  map  prepared  by  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health  shows  how 
from  a  center  in  Waterbury  smallpox  has  spread  this  past  winter  in  all 
directions,  even  beyond  the  state  lines.  A  colored  girl  from  North  Caro- 
lina was  the  first  case  in  Waterbury.  Since  that  city  was,  as  a  whole, 
opposed  to  vaccination,  the  disease  made  rapid  headway,  according  to 
Commissioner  Black.  More  than  fifty  school  children  had  smallpox  before 
January  I,  when  vaccination  was  made  compulsory;  not  one  has  had  the 
disease  since  that  time.  The  Waterbury  Health  Department  has  spent 
$20,000;  the  citizens  have  spent  fully  as  much  because  of  the  epidemic; 
adding  to  this  the  loss  of  time,  it  is  said  to  have  cost  Waterbury  fully 
$100,000.  The  state  of  Connecticut  spent  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  before  the  epidemic  was  fully  controlled.  Bridgeport,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford,  cities  of  larger  population  than  Waterbury  and  only 
about  thirty  miles  distant,  have  escaped  infection.  Vaccination  is  required 
in  all  three  as  a  condition  of  entering  school.  The  epidemic  as  a  whole  is 
reported  as  a  mild  form 


San  Francisco,  was  the  first  of  the  five 
to  go  on  trial.  He  was  convicted  last 
December  of  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  life  im- 
prisonment. Mooney  was  found  guilty 
in  February  and  sentenced  to  be  hung 
May  17.  Unless  something  happens  to 
prevent,  he  will  be  hung  on  that  day. 

But  something  has  happened  which 
has  already  led  Judge  Griffin  to  insist 
upon  a  new  trial  for  Mooney,  and  some- 
thing that  is  likely  to  have  a  very  serious 
effect  upon  the  testimony  of  the  prose- 
cution's star  witness.  F.  C.  Oxman,  an 
Oregon  cattle  man,  testified  that  he  was 
near  the  scene  of  the  explosion  on  the 
day  of  the  parade,  and  that  he  saw 
Mooney  and  the  other  defendants  with 
a  suspicious  looking  suitcase.  It  was 
largely  on  the  testimony  of  Oxman  that 
Mooney  was  found  guilty.  It  has  re- 
cently come  to  light,  however,  that  Ox- 
man endeavored  to  bring  an  old  ac- 
quaintance from  Illinois  to  corroborate 
his  testimony  by  stating  that  he  saw 
Oxman  at  the  point  where  he  claims 
to  have  been  during  the  parade  of 
July  22. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  the  prosecution 
that  on  December  14,  1916,  Oxman 
wrote  to  F.  E.  Rigall  at  Grayville,  111., 
as  follows:  "I  have  a  chance  for  you 
to  come  to  San  Francisco  as  an  impor- 
tant witness.  You  will  only  have  to 
answer  three  or  four  questions  and  I 
will  post  you  on  them." 

On  the  eighteenth  he  wrote  again  to 
Rigall,  offering  to  furnish  expenses  and 
saying:  "You  will  only  have  to  say  you 
seen  me  on  July  22  in  San  Francisco 
and  that  will  be  easy  done."  On  Decem- 
ber 25,  he  wrote  to  Rigall's  mother, 
offering  to  furnish  her  transportation  to 
California. 

Rigall  went  to  San  Francisco  in  re- 
sponse to  these  requests,  but  did  not  take 
the  witness  stand.  On  hearing  of  the 
Mooney  verdict  he  is  said  to  have  wired 
to  Assistant  District  Attorney  Conlin, 
"Congratulations  on  your  victory.  I 
believe  my  testimony  will  secure  Mooney 
a  new  trial."  He  then  offered  to  the 
defense  the  letters  written  him  by  Ox- 
man. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  has  been 
looking  up  Oxman's  record  and  states 
that  he  was  engaged  in  fraudulent  land 
deals  in  Indiana  several  years  ago.  Ox- 
man has  signified  his  willingness  to  go 
to  San  Francisco  to  meet  the  charge  of 
attempting  to  secure  perjured  testimony. 

It  was  after  the  Oxman  letters  had 
been  brought  into  court  that  Judge  Grif- 
fin expressed  the  belief  that  there  should 
be  a  new  trial.  He  is  reported  to  have 
interrupted  the  protests  of  the  assistant 
district  attorney  to  say,  "I  don't  want 
any  technicalities.  This  is  no  time  for 
technicalities.  A  man's  liberty  is  at  stake. 
I  have  stated  my  position,  and  it  is  the 
one  way  to  serve  justice.  As  nearly  as 
I  can  learn,  there  has  been  no  denial  of 
Oxman's  authorship  of  these  letters.     I 
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believe  you  gentlemen  should  go  at  once 
to  the  attorney-general  and  ask  that  the 
trial  be  referred  back  to  the  Superior 
Court.  If  the  district  attorney  does  not 
take  this  action,  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
take  it  myself." 

New  evidence  has  also  come  to  light, 
it  is  said,  tending  to  discredit  the  chief 
witness  in  the  Billings  case. 

As  this  goes  to  press  District  Attorney 
Fickert  has  taken  no  action  in  the  case 
beyond  denouncing  Fremont  Older,  ed- 
itor of  the  Bulletin,  which  first  printed 
the  Oxman  letters.  He  has  given  out 
a  statement  implying  that  Older  had 
knowledge  of  the  bomb  explosion  and 
threatening  to  bring  him  before  the 
grand  jury. 

DAYLIGHT    SAVING    BEFORE 
CONGRESS 

SENATOR  CALDER  on  April  17 
introduced  the  bill  drafted  by  the 
National  Daylight  Saving  Association, 
which  provides  for  setting  back  the  clock 
by  approximately  one  hour  for  the  whole 
country  during  five  months  of  summer. 
The  bill  has  been  drawn  on  the  example 
of  similar  laws  adopted  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Portugal.  It  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  leading  commercial  organizations 
of  the  country,  by  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  and  by  various  public 
authorities.  The  President  in  January 
endorsed  the  general  principle. 

So  many  extravagant  claims  have  been 
made  for  daylight  saving  as  an  economic 
and  social  measure  that  a  certain  amount 
of  opposition  was  bound  to  develop.  It 
does  not,  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
workers,  transfer  a  work  hour  from  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  to  a  cooler  one. 
It  does  not  add  to  the  time  available 
for  recreation — unless  the  extra  hour  is 
taken  from  those  normally  devoted  to 
sleep.  It  does  not  appreciably  diminish, 
in  the  summer  months,  the  amount  of 
industrial  work  carried  on  in  artificial 
light  and  is  not,  therefore,  likely  to 
lessen  the  number  of  industrial  accidents. 

For  the  great  bulk  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation, the  measure  means  that  one  hour 
of  those  given  to  recreation  is  transferred 
from  artificial  to  daylight.  And  this, 
it  need  hardly  be  argued,  is  a  material 
gain.  The  advantages  are  well  sum- 
marized in  a  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  daylight  saving  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  groups 
them  in  three  classes — health,  morals 
and  social  welfare;  efficiency;  economy. 

As  regards  health,  there  is  evidence 
that  sleep  during  the  dark  hours  of 
night  is  sounder  and  more  beneficial  than 
in  the  early  morning  hours.  It  may  be 
feared,  however,  that  to  some  extent  the 
extra  hour  will  come  out  of  those  usually 
given  to  sleep,  and  a  new  danger  to 
health  would  result.  The  main  benefit 
to   health   would   come   from   the   extra 
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Saves  Eggs 

In  recipes  for  cake,  muffins,  corn  bread,  etc., 
fewer  eggs  may  be  used  and  excellent  results 
and  healthful,  appetizing  food  obtained  by  using 
an  additional  quantity  of  Royal  Baking  Powder, 
about  a  teaspoon,  in  place  of  each  egg  omitted. 

WAFFLES 

VA  cups  flour  3  teaspoons  Royal  Baking  Powde 

2  tablespoons  corn  meal  1  cup  milk 

1  teaspoon  salt  1  egg 

1  tablespoon  sugar  2  tablespoons  shortening 

The  old  method  called  for  3  eggs 

DIRECTIONS— Sift  flour,  corn  meal,  sugar,  salt  and  baking  powder 
together  into  bowl;  add  milk  and  melted  shortening.  Beat  in  yolk  of  egg 
and   fold  in  well  beaten  white.    Bake  on  hot  waffle  iron  lightly  greased. 

Booklet  of  recipes  which  economize  in  eggs  and  other 
expensive  ingredients  mailed  free.  Address  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Co.,  135  William  Street,  New  York. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  is  made  from  Cream  of 

Tartar  derived  from  grapes,  and  adds  none  but 

healthful  qualities  to  the  food. 
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No  Phosphate 


hour  available  for  outdoor  recreation. 
A  letter  from  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  states  that  the  adoption 
of  eastern  time  in  that  city  last  summer, 
representing  the  putting  back  of  the 
clock  by  approximately  one  hour,  re- 
sulted in  2,000  more  men  playing  base- 
ball and  1,000  more  persons  playing 
tennis  each  evening. 

Still  more  important,  with  the  high 
cost  of  living,  is  the  opportunity  for 
putting  in  an  extra  hour  after  the  day's 
work  on  growing  vegetables. 

The  Boston  chamber,  and  many  other 
advocates  of  the  scheme,  would  prefer 
to  see  it  applied  all  the  year  round. 
Only  thus  would  all  its  potential  social 
advantages  become  effective.  It  would 
then  really  lessen  occupational  work  un- 
der artificial  light,  enable  work  girls  to 
start  home  before  dark,  lessen  eye  strain 
for  school  children  and  make  it  possible 
for  a  larger  proportion  of  city  workers 
to  commute  without  having  to  make 
both  journeys  in  the  dark,  thus  giving  a 
new  incentive  to  the  relief  of  city  con- 
gestion. 

The  strongest  objection  to  the  plan 
is  derived  from  its  compulsory  character 
and  the  needless  self-deception,  as  some 
think.  However,  the  experience  of  this 
as  of  every  other  country  has  shown 
that  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividual firms  or  even  single  cities  is  too 
difficult  to  realize,  because,  in  the  matter 
of  time,  we  are  too  closely  interlinked 


in  our  daily  life  to  permit  of  the  use  of 
unrelated  clocks  and  time  schedules. 

The  principal  immediate  economy, 
even  under  a  restricted  application  of 
the  plan  for  the  summer  months  only, 
will  be  in  the  saving  of  illuminants.  In 
Vienna,  where  it  was  in  operation  from 
April  30  to  September  30  of  last  year,  it 
is  estimated  that  158  million  cubic  feet 
of  gas  less  were  consumed  in  home  light- 
ing and  14  million  less  in  street  lighting. 
Evidence  before  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee in  England,  before  the  daylight- 
saving  act  of  last  year — just  renewed  for 
the  present  year  by  order  in  council — 
was  passed,  elicited  the  following  esti- 
mates of  saving:  Sheffield  domestic  con- 
sumption of  gas,  $58,320;  London 
County  Council  tramways,  $48,600; 
London  and  Northwestern  Railway, 
$447,120;  the  whole  country  about 
$12,500,000.  The  German  Bundesrath 
introduced  the  scheme  after  being  told 
that  it  would  mean  an  annual  saving 
of  approximately  $34,179,200;  and  in 
Austria,  $17,089,600  (for  the  summer 
months  only).  In  Cleveland  and  De- 
troit, which  adopted  the  plan  last  sum- 
mer, about  $200,000  each  was  saved  in 
consumption  of  illuminants. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  points  to  other  economies. 
With  our  present  normal  time  schedule, 
municipal  investments  in  recreation  and 
parks  are  more  wasteful  than  they  need 
be — too  many  of  our  parks  are  empty  on 
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The  Revolution 
In  Germany 

Will  the  People  Revolt 

or 
Be  Starved  Into  Submission? 

Read 

Short  Rations 

By  Madeleine  Z.  Doty 

A  stirring  .picture  of  life  today  among 
the  German  people,  by  an  alert  American 
woman  who  did  not  take  official  Ger- 
many's word  for  things,  but  saw  them 
with  her  own  eyes. 

The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  says: — "One 
of  the  most  concrete  revelations  of  con- 
ditions within  the  German  Empire  that 
has  yet  appeared.  The  book  is  a  graphic 
account  of  an  ever-growing  tragedy." 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Publishers 

At  your  hook-store. 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 


A  HOME  SCHOOL  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Careful  supervision.  Graduates  succeed 
in  college.  Special  courses.  Athletics. 
227   acres   of  woods  and  open  country. 

A  Quaker  school  which  teaches  the  high 
patriotism  of  good  citizenship,  the 
danger  of  militarism,  the  virtue  of  the 
democratic  ideal  of  peaceful  progress 
by  law  and  order. 

GEORGE   A.   WALTON,   Principal 

Box  293       GEORGE  SCHOOL,  PA. 


Report  Broker 

Do  you  write  annual  reports? 
As  executive  or  trustee  do  you  make 
your  annual  report  a  self-survey? 
Are  you   satisfied   with   it? 

We  analyze  for  moderate  fees  annual 
reports,  printed  or  in  manuscript ; 
raise  questions;  make  suggestions; 
pass  on   to    others  helpful  practices. 

How  long  has  it  been  since  any  out- 
sider told  you  frankly  how  your  re- 
ports and  appeals  might  help  more? 

INSTITUTE  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

William  H.  Allen,  Director 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  Yojrk 


week  days  because  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation has  not  time  to  make  use  of  them 
in  daylight.  There  would  also  be  better 
opportunities  for  parents  and  children  to 
spend  time  together  in  outdoor  pursuits, 
and,  incidentally,  social  intercourse  gen- 
erally would  benefit. 

FAMILY      LIMITATION      CEN- 
TERS IN   CHICAGO 

FOR  some  months  it  has  been  known 
to  the  newspapers  in  Chicago  that  a 
Citizens'  Committee  on  Family  Limita- 
tion had  been  formed,  but  very  little 
was  given  out  for  publication  beyond 
the  names  of  the  members,  who  consisted 
of  a  few  university  professors  and  their 
wives,  three  physicians,  two  lawyers  and 
some  men  and  women  well  known  for 
philanthropic  work.  The  first  definite 
piece  of  information  was  an  opinion 
given  by  the  attorney  general,  Edward 
J.  Brundage,  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
of  the  committee,  who  wished  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  law 
for  a  physician  to  give  instruction  as  to 
birth  control,  when  it  was  sought  and 
in  his  opinion  required. 

The  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Brundage  re- 
cited certain  typical  cases  which  the 
members  of  the  committee  believed  to 
justify  the  giving  of  advice  and  instruc- 
tion and  to  illustrate  the  sort  of  need 
which  appeals  to  the  committee  as  gen- 
uine and  deserving  relief: 

A  woman,  twenty  years  old,  married  two 
and  one-half  years,  one  baby  two  years  old 
and  another  nine  months  old;  husband  earn- 
ing twelve  dollars  a  week.  She  is  not  at  all 
robust  and  has  very  high  ideals  as  to  care 
of  children  and  proper  housekeeping.  She 
comes  and  begs  for  advice. 

A  woman,  thirty-five  years  old,  has  seven 
children;  husband  for  years  has  done  only 
a  little  work  through  the  summer  months 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  the  family  is  sup- 
ported by  charity.  The  woman  is  worn  to  a 
thread  and  the  children  are  little,  puny,  un- 
developed things.  She  comes  and  begs  for 
advice. 

Mr.  Brundage's  comment  on  these 
cases  is: 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  cases  of  the  char- 
acter described,  the  matter  of  the  giving  of 
such  advice  is  very  largely  discretionary 
with  the  physician,  and  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  statute  which  would  prevent  his 
giving  advice  relative  to  such  matters  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  is  his  judgment  that 
the  physical  health  and  welfare  of  the 
mother  require  that  she  be  not  subjected  to 
the  risk  and  strain  of  pregnancy  and  child- 
bearing.  .  .  .  There  is  no  such  statute  in 
this  state  as  in  that  of  New  York  which  for- 
bids and  penalizes  the  giving  of  advice  or 
information  relative  to  the  prevention  of 
conception. 

The  cases  cited  were  chosen  carefully 
by  the  committee  to  avoid  any  charge 
of  exaggeration  or  overstatement ;  any- 
one, it  believes,  who  has  had  experience 
with  poor  people  could  relate  instances 
far  more  dramatic  and  moving  than 
these. 

[Continued  on  page  128] 


Will  You 

Volunteer? 


to  help  keep  before  people  in  these  swift 
days  the  cause  of  the  common  welfare, 
which  has  been  fought  for  by  devoted 
folk  in  many  a  tenemented,  unawakened 
town  and  in  many  an  indifferent  and 
unknowing  countryside — and  must  still 
be  fought  for,  in  war  as  in  peace ; 

the  kindness,  patience,  insight,  courage 
and  organized  effort  which  have  won 
many  a  signal  victory  for  human  ad- 
vance ; 

the  enemies  still  to  be  beaten — poverty, 
misery,  vice,  crime,  greed,  ignorance  and 
unconcern ; 

the  pitfalls  of  relaxation  of  social  and 
industrial  standards ; 

the  illuminating  experience  of  individuals, 
groups  and  communities  all  over  the 
country  in  meeting  the  call  of  emergent 
social    service    to    state    and    nation  ; 

the  counsel  of  those  social  and  civic 
leaders  who  long  have  been  'in  the  thick 
of  the   struggle; 

the  vision  of  a  fraternal  human  race 
emerging  from  out  the  welter  of  the 
world  war. 

Will  you  volunteer 

to  help  make  your  fellowman  a  little 
more  thoughtful  for  the  common  wel- 
fare ;  your  community  a  little  more  con- 
scious of  its  needs  and  their  remedies ; 
your  nation  a  little  stronger;  your  world 
a   little   more   liberal? 

Will  you  enlist 

as  a  Survey  Circulator?  Get  four  people 
to  take  the  weekly  Survey  for  a  year ; 
or  eight  the  first-of-the month  Survey; 
and  you'll  be  made  a  member  of  Survey 
Associates. 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 
We'll  promptly  send  printed  matter  to 
help  you  get  these  readers. 

Will  you  do  your  bit? 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 

112  East  Nineteenth  Street    -    -    New  York  City 


CIRCULATION    COUPON 
Fill  this  out  and  return  it  to  us. 
Please  enroll 


as   a   Circulator   in   the   Survey's  campaign 
for  wider   use   of  social   information. 


Name. 


Note: — A  Survey  Circulator,  in  addition 
to  being  a  subscriber  himself,  undertakes 
to  secure  four  new  $3  weekly  subscribers, 
or  eight  new  $2  once-a-month  subscribers 
(or  their  equivalent).  A  Survey  Circulator 
is  eligible  for  election  as  a  member  of 
Survey  Associates  for  one  year,  but  assumes 
no  financial  liability,  nor  promises  renewal 
another  year. 
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A  CHECKING  LIST  FOR  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  AND  PRIVATE  BUYERS 


EL  SUPREMO 


By  EDWARD  LUCAS  WHITE 


THE   BIG  BOOK  OF  THE   YEAR  Net,  $1.90 

H.  W.  Boynton  says  in  the  Nation: — "A  historical  romance  upon  the  great  scale.    A  story  of  unflagging  interest  and  charm." 


WAR 

The  Call  of 
The  Republic 

By  COLONEL  JENNINGS  C.  WISE  OF  THE 

VIRGINIA  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 

Net,  $1.00 

With    an     Introductory     Note    by     General 

Leonard  Wood.     A  vital  and  vigorous  plea 

for  universal  military  service. 

Grapes  of  Wrafh 

By  BOYD  CABLE.  Net,  $1.50 

Author  of  "Between  the  Lines,"  "Action 
Front."  Twenty-four  hours  in  the  life  of 
four  privates,  one  a  Kentuckian. 

A  Student  in  Arms 

By  DONALD  HANKEY.  Net,  $1.50 

Introduction  by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey,  editor 
of  the  London  Spectator. 
A  book  that  is  gripping  England. 


Only  A  Dog 


By    BERTHA    WH1TRIDGE    SMITH. 

Net,  $1.00 

The  autobiography  of  an  Irish  terrier,  an 
appealing  story  by  one  who  understands 
dogs. 

In  the  Claws  of  the 
German  Eagle 

By  ALBERT  RHYS  WILLIAMS.  Net,  $1.50 
Special  war  correspondent  of  the  OUTLOOK. 
The  most  human  book  of  this  most  inhuman 
war. 

From  Dartmouth 
to  the  Dardanelles 

Net,  60c 

A  boy's  story  of  ten  months  cf  the  great  war 
as  he  saw  it. 

Women  in  War 

By  FRANCIS  GRIBBLE.  Net,  $2.75 

Dealing  with  women  who  have  fought,  and 
also  those  who  have  influenced  the  making 
of  war. 

Hallow -E'en  and 
Poems  of  the  War 


By  W.  M.  LETTS. 


Net,  $1.25 


With  a  B.  P.  Scout 
in  Gallipoli 

By  E.  Y.  PRIESTMAN.  Net,  $1.75 

One  of  the  few  really  humorous  books  that 
the  war  has  produced. 

The  Judgment 

of  the  Orient  Net,  60c 

Reflections  on  the  great  war  by  the  Chinese 
student  and  traveler,  KUNG  YUAN  KU' 
SUH, 

Malice  in  Kulturland 

By  HORACE  WYATT.  Net,  75c 

The  cleverest  parody  on  Alice  in  Wonderland 
ever  published. 

Germany  in  Defeat 

By  COUNT    CHARLES   DE  SOUZA. 

3  Vols.  Each,  Net,  $2.00 

FIRST  PHASE  from   the  beginning  of    the 
war  to  the  close  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marnp. 
SECOND  PHASE  to  the  close  of  the  battle 
of  Ypres. 

THIRD  PHASE  to  and  including  the  attack 
on  Verdun. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Woman 

By  VANCE  THOMPSON.  Net,  $1.25 

The  most  picturesque  contribution  yet  made 
to  the  Feminist  controversy. 

Idle  Days  in  Patagonia 

By  W.  H.   HUDSON.  Net,  $1.50 

On  reading  this  uook  the  late  Prof.  William 
James  of  Harvard  said:  "A  man  who  can 
write." 

The  Note  Books  of 
Samuel  Butler 

Net,  $2.00 

Introduction  by  Francis  Hackett.  The  most 
characteristic  of  his  works,  summing  up  and 
concluding  everything  else  he  did. 

Figures  of  Several 
Centuries 

By  ARTHUR  SYMONS.  Net,  $3.00 

A  collected  volume  of  critical  and  literary 
appreciations. 

A  Feast  of  Lanterns 

By  A.  CRANMER  BYNG.  Net,  80c 

The  Wisdom  of  the  East  Series. 
Contains  many  poems  translated  for  the  first 
time  into  English. 

The  Book  of 
Common  Joys 

By  MARY   L.    PENDERED.  Net,  $1.50 

A  charming  book  on  the  possibility  of  happi- 
ness. 

On  Falling  in  Love 
and  Other  Matters 

By  ALFRED  TURNER.  Net,  $1.50 

A  book  of  clever,  amusing  and  chatty  essays. 

Schools  of  To-Morrow 

By  JOHN  AND  EVELYN  DEWEY.  Net,  $1.50 
Fifth  Edition  in  Press. 

Pirate  Bridge 

By  R.  F.  FOSTER.  Net,  $1.50 

The  only  book  that  tells  what  to  bid,  when  to 
accept  and  how  to  play  the  game. 

The  Church  and 
the  Hour 

By  VIDA  D.  SCUDDER.  Net,  $1.00 

A  book  for  all  Churchmen,  both  clergy  and 
laity,  and  one  which  should  appeal  at  this 
critical  period. 

Does  Christ  Still  Heal? 

By  THE  REV.  HENRY  B.WILSON.  Net,  $1.00 
An  examination  of  the  Christian  view  cf 
sickness,  and  a  presentation  ni  the  perma- 
nency of  the  divine  commission  to  heal. 

Twenty  Minutes 
of  Realty 

By  MARGARET    PRESCOTT    MONTAGUE. 

Net,  75c 
Author  of  "Home  to  Him's  Muwer,"  and 
"Of  Water  and  the  Spirit.'" 
A  psychic  experience  with  some  letters  con- 
cerning it. 


FICTION 

If  Wishes  Were 
Horses 

By    THE    COUNTESS    BARCYNSKA. 

Net,  $1.50 
New  York  Tribune — "Cleanly  cut  in  its 
delineation  of  characters. 

Grail  Fire 

By  ZEPHINE  HUMPHREY.  Net,  $1.50 

New  York  Times — "A  novel  of  vital  human 
interest." 

The  Golden  Arrow 

By  MARY  WEBB.  Net,  $1.50 

A  first  book  by  a  new  author  and  one  that 
challenges  our  attention. 

Erewhon 

By  SAMUEL  BUTLER.  Net,  $1.50 

Introduction  by  Francis  Hackett.  The  finest 
satire  since  Swift's  "Gulliver's  Travels." 

The  Way  of  All  Flesh 

By  SAMUEL  BUTLER.  Net,  $1.50 

Introduction  by  Professor  William  Lyon 
Phelps,  of  Yale.  Arnold  Bennett  says:  "It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  novels  of  the  world." 


The  Wave 

By  ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD.  Net,  $1.50 
Author  of  "Jules  Le  Vallon."  New  York 
Times — "A  strange  and  unusual  book." 

The  Royal  Outlaw 

By  CHARLES  B.   HUDSON  Net,  $1.50 

A  story  of  King  David's  exile,  giving  his 
wildly  adventurous  life  as  never  told  before 
and  yet  keeping  close  to  the  Bible  story 

No  Graven  Image 

By  HILDA  P.  CUMINGS.  Net,  $1.50 

Times  Picayune — "A  story  of  deep  spiritual 
purpose." 

Petunia 

By  MRS.  GEORGE  WEMYSS.  Author  of 
"Jaunty  in  Charge."  Net,  $1.50 

Herald — "A  story  of  great  originality  and 
charm." 

The  Purple  Land 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON.  Net,  $1.50 

Introduced  by  Thecdore  Roosevelt.  James 
M.  Barrie  says:  "It  is  one  of  the  choicest 
things  of  our  latter  day  literature." 

A  Crystal  Age 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON.  Net,  S1.50 

With  a  critical  appreciation  by  Clifford 
Smyth.  Litt.  D. 

N.  Y.  Evening  Post  says:  "It  has  the  zeal 
of  the  open  air.  kinship  with  beauty  of  all 
sorts  and  a  relieving  glint  of  humor." 

The  Village  Shield 

By  RUTH  GAINES  AND  GEORGIA  WILLIS 
READ.  Net,   $1.25 

Author  of  "Treasure  Flower."     Little  S 
mate  Series.     Edited  by  FLORENCE  O  IN- 
VERSE.    A  story  of  real  Mexicans,  descend- 
ents  of  the  Aztecs  found  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico  in  1520. 

Where  Runs  the  River? 

By  HENRIETTA    LESLIE.  Net.  $1.50 

A  story  of  modern  life  with  the  scene  laid  for 
the  most  part  in  the  mountain  lands  of 
Wales. 
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A  New   Work  On  Correction 
and  Penology 

THE 
OFFENDER 

By  BURDETTE  G.  LEWIS 

New  York  City  Commissioner  of  Correction 


WHAT  shall  we  do  with  The  Offender— 
formerly  called  The  Criminal  ?  This 
book  gives  the  latest  results  of  modern 
science  and  practical  experience  in  the  largest 
Department  of  Correction  in  the  world. 
Here  is  a  constructive  picture  of  the  whole 
field,  the  dangers  of  youth,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  society,  the  police,  the  courts  and 
the  physician. 

"A  solid  and  permanent  contribution  to 
the  subject.  A  sane,  informing  and  inspir- 
ing word  where  it  is  so  easy  to  indulge  in 
narrow  and  emotional  exaggerations.  Its  his- 
torical perspective,  its  conservation  of  the 
good  in  old  methods,  its  eager  application  of 
every  appraised  new  idea  ought  to  render  it 
at  once  a  brake  and  a  dynamo.  *  *  *  * 
I  am  convinced  that  a  thorough  study  of 
'The  Offender'  will  prove  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  those  dealing  with  offenders,  to 
the  offenders  themselves  and  to  society  in 
general."  —  Rufus  P.  Johnston,  Chairman, 
Board  of  Parole,  N.  Y.  City  Reformatory. 

Illustrated.     $2.00  net. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Established  1817 


JUDGE  US 

Fell  Service  must  be  judged 
first  by  its  representations  to 
the  public;  second,  by  the 
craftsmanship  of  the  product 
delivered  to  its  customers. 


♦  *   • 


The  DEVICE  printed  hereon  means :  Right 
Belief,  Right  Knowledge,  Right  Conduct, 
symbolizing  Fell  Service  and  guaran- 
teeing honest  fulfilment  of  printing  speci- 
fications. It  assures  absolute  satisfaction 
to  the  buyer. 

If  our  representations  interest 
you,  put  us  to  the  test  — 


JUDGE  US 


WM.  F.  FELL  C°-  PRINTERS 

1315-1319  CHERRY  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 


THE  WORD  OF  THE  TRUTH 

A  Theological  Education  for  One  Dollar 

X   complete   Harmony    and    Expoiltion    of   the   Whole 

Gospel,  In  simple  words  and  order. 

Everyone   May    Understand  the   Word  of  God. 

Description  sent  on  request;  or  the  Book,  for  $1. 

The  Truth  Publishing  Foundation,  Eufaula,  Ala. 
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The  decision  of  the  attorney-general 
makes  it  possible  for  the  committee  to 
proceed  at  once  to  start  centers  for  the 
giving  of  instruction  as  to  birth  control, 
patterned  after  those  of  Holland,  where 
physicians  hold  clinics  and  advise  those 
who  come  to  them  for  help.  The  gen- 
eral principles  of  this  movement  will  be 
explained  and  advocated  in  public  meet- 
ings, but  instruction  will  always  be  pri- 
vately and  individually  given.  There 
will  be  no  general  distribution  of  printed 
instructions,  for  the  committee  believes 
that  when  advice  of  this  kind  is  given 
out  indiscriminately  and  without  confer- 
ence there  is  great  danger  that  those 
who  need  it  most,  the  very  ignorant,  may 
through  lack  of  understanding,  use  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  disastrous 
results ;  if  the  movement  is  to  be  kept  on 
a  high  plane  it  is  essential  that  the  teach- 
ing be  carefully  given  to  each  individual 
and  by  a  physician. 

Above  all,  the  committee  holds  it  is 
necessary  to  teach  not  only  the  people 
seeking  advice,  but  the  general  public 
that  there  is  the  greatest  difference  be- 
tween the  prevention  of  conception  and 
the  production  of  abortion,  for  the  latter 
is  a  crime,  unless  it  is  done  for  the  sake 
of  saving  the  mother's  life ;  there  seems 
to  be  much  confusion  on  this  point  even 
among  educated  people,  perhaps  because 
state  laws  commonly  treat  the  two 
procedures  as  if  they  were  equally 
criminal. 

A  movement  conducted  according  to 
these  plans  is  not  expected  to  progress 
rapidly,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
go  on  without  setbacks  and  that  the 
avoidance  of  harmful  results  to  the 
patients  and  of  confusion  and  unde- 
served condemnation  on  the  part  of  the 
public  will  more  than  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  widespread  propaganda  and  pub- 
licity. 

Just  recently  the  committee  sent  to 
the  papers  a  statement  of  the  principles 
signed  not  only  by  the  members  of  the 
committee,  but  by  a  large  number  of 
well-known  citizens,  including  seventeen 
prominent  physicians,  lawyers,  ministers, 
journalists  and  social  workers.  The 
statement  begins  with  the  following 
paragraph. 

We  believe  that  the  privilege  of  having 
children  carries  with  it  the  responsibility  for 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  each  child.  We 
contend,  however,  that  it  is  inconsistent  to 
preach  the  importance  of  healthy,  wedl-de- 
veloped  families  to  parents  who  are  denied 
the  knowledge  whereby  they  can  determine 
the  size  of  the  family  for  which  they  are  to 
care.  All  too  frequently,  as  a  result  of 
parental  ignorance  or  helplessness,  unde- 
sired  children  are  born  to  ill-health  and 
misery  or  are  destroyed  before  birth  by  par- 
ents who  feel  themselves  driven  in  desper- 
ation to  this  terrible  recourse.  Owing  to 
fear  of  legal  restrictions,  real  or  fancied,  and 
to  general  misunderstanding  as  well,  the 
knowledge  which  might  remedy  these  evils 
is  withheld  from  great  numbers  in  the  com- 
munity. 


TO  LEISURELAND 

where  woods  are  cool,  streams 
alluring,  vacations  ideal.  Be- 
tween New  York  City  (with 
Albany  &  Troy  the  gateways) 
and 

Lake  George 
The  Adirondacks 
Lake  Champlain 
The  North  and  West 

The  logical  route  is  "The  Luxurious 
Way."  Largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent river  steamships 
in   the    world 

DAILY  SERVICE 

Send  for  free   copy    of    Beautiful 
"SEARCHLIGHT  MAGAZINE" 

HUDSON  NAVIGATION  CO. 


Pier  32,  North  River 


New  York 


Order  from 
your  Bookstore 
or  from  us — Write 
for  our  catalog 


POOKS  WlTH^ 

JTqRPGSE.  ASSOCIATION 

PRESS 
24  East  28th  Street 
New  York 
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The  Jesus  of  History 

By  T.  R.  GLOVER        ($1.00) 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  says : 

"  I  know  of  no  other  book  in  existence 
that  puts  the  matter  with  such  a  com- 
bination of  human  interest,  simplicity 
and  scholarly  reliability." 


BIGGINS' 


r  Drawing  Inks 

Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you,  they  are  sosweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS   &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:    Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Growth  of  a  Creed 

An  anti-thelitic  pamphlet  by 

ELIZABETH  PATTEN,  ENGLEWOOD,   COLO. 

Price,   prepaid,    10c 
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Among  those  who  signed  the  state- 
ment are: 

Dr.  Isaac  A.  Abt,  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Dummer,  Dr. 
John  Favill,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  James  N.  Field, 
Mrs.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton, 
Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin,  Max  Loeb,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Julian  W.  Mack,  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Mead,  Allen  B.  Pond,  Mrs.  Julius 
Rosenwald,  Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  Dr. 
Rachelle  Yarros  and  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Frank 
R.  Lillie. 

The  Chicago  committee  does  not  in- 
tend to  court  publicity,  but  hopes  for  a 
gradual  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  this  long-forbidden  sub- 
ject. 

SOCIAL   ACTIVITIES   OF  THE 
CITY  OF  MOSCOW 

THE  idea  of  Moscow  as  a  city  of 
semi-Asiatic  lethargy  is  much  exag- 
gerated to  say  the  least,  to  judge  from 
reports  just  received  in  this  country  of 
its  present  activities  for  the  social  wel- 
fare. The  city  is  planning  for  this  year 
a  campaign  of  advance  in  work  for  chil- 
dren. A  special  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  organize  a  central  home  for 
dependent  children,  two  smaller  homes, 
a  residential  industrial  school,  a  bureau 
for  the  boarding  out  and  supervision  of 
•children  placed  with  private  families,  and 
a  bureau  for  the  tracing  of  parents  ana 
restoration  of  children  to  them.  The 
latter  has  been  necessitated  by  the  influx 
of  refugees. 

The  city  established  a  public  employ- 
ment bureau  in  1914,  in  a  large  building 
next  door  to  one  of  several  municipal 
lodging  houses.  During  1915,  the  bu- 
reau's first  complete  year,  77,855  persons 
applied  for  work  and  56,813,  76  per 
cent,  were  placed.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1916,  36,686  persons  applied, 
and  29,304,  74  per  cent,  were  placed. 
In  addition,  the  municipality  operates  a 
separate  public  employment  bureau  for 
skilled  labor,  which  maintains  five 
branches.  In  this  department,  42,685 
applied  for  positions,  and  28,447  were 
provided  with  work. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  large 
model  tenement,  to  be  built  by  the  city, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $342,000,  on  a  site  val- 
ued at  $380,000,  given  by  private  philan- 
thropy. This  is  the  first  municipal  hous- 
ing enterprise  in  Russia;  it  is  actually 
under  construction,  but  its  completion 
has  been  delayed  by  the  war.  It  is  to 
contain  551  rooms,  exclusive  of  kitchens, 
and  to  be  equipped  with  library  and 
nurseries.  Other  similar  houses  are  be- 
ing built,  partly  from  private  and  partly 
from  public  funds,  including  one  nearing 
completion  begun  by  a  gift  of  Mme.  M. 
G.  Mikhailova.  The  city  also  partici- 
pates in  the  administration  of  the  Solod- 
nikoff  tenements,  model  houses  erected 
some  time  ago  from  a  fund  given  by  G. 
G.  Solodnikoff  to  provide  dwellings  at 
low  rents. 

Owing  to  the  patriarchal  spirit  which, 


Social  Problems  of  the  War 

To  be  discussed  at  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities   and  Correction  at   Pittsburgh 

JUNE  6-13,  1917 

An  Important  Series  of   Meetings   Arranged    Under 

the  Leadership  of  an  Ex-President  of  the 

Conference,  Edward  T.  Devine 


International  Service 
Domestic  Economy 
Health  Measures 
Community  Organization  and 
Co-operation 


Maintaining  Industrial 

Standards 
Conservation  of  Child  Life 
After-the-War  Problems 
European  Experience 


Speakers   of   unquestioned   preeminence.      A   special   handbook   of 
addresses  may  be  issued  immediately  after  the  Conference. 

IN     ADDITION:       The     regular    program     of     the     Conference 
remains  intact,  covering  all  phases  of  social  work. 


JOIN  NOW 


COME  TO  PITTSBURGH! 


Address  for  Information  ; 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 


Classified  Advertisements 


SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGE:  The  Department  for  Social 
Workers  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of 
Occupations  registers  men  and  women  for 
positions  in  social  and  civic  work,  the 
qualifications  for  registration  being  a  de- 
gree from  an  accredited  college,  a  year's 
course  in  a  professional  school  training  for 
social  or  civic  work,  or  experience  which 
has  given  at  least  equivalent  preparation. 
Needs  of  organizations  seeking  workers 
are  given  careful  and  prompt  attention. 
EMELYN  PECK,  Manager,  130  East  22d 
St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  thoroughly  versed  in 
modern  institution  methods,  seek  appoint- 
ment as  Superintendent  and  Matron  of 
Orphanage  located  in  country.  Address 
2493  Survey. 


COLLEGE  WOMAN— experienced  6 
yrs.  public  school  work,  \l/2  yrs.  institu- 
tional (reformatory) — strong  disciplinarian, 
executive,  Protestant,  aged  32,  interested  in 
wayward  girls — like  residential  position, 
consider  superintendency  of  small  school  or 
settlement,  or  educational  supervisor  in 
large  institution.  Go  anywhere.  Address 
2506  Survey. 


WANTED  by  a  young  woman,  graduate 
Kindergartener,  five  years'  settlement  ex- 
perience with  children;  position  of  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  with  children's 
work.     Address  2503  Survey. 

COLLEGE  STUDENT  with  secretarial 
training  and  experience  wishes  a  secre- 
tarial position  for  the  summer,  preferably 
in  the  country.     References  upon   request. 

Address  2504  Survey. 

BOYS'  CAMP  DIRECTOR  with  ten 
years  experience  in  boys'  Camps  would  like 
position  for  July  and  August  in  settlement 
camp  or  fresh  air  work  with  children.  Is 
trained  physical  director.  Prefers  work 
with  boys  of  "street  boy"  type.  Opportunity 
for  service  rather  than  large  salary  is 
sought.  Please  write  R.  W.  Noon,  Prin- 
cipal Boys'  Disciplinary  School,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 

HELP  WANTED 

THE  POSITION  OF  GIRLS'  WORKER 
in  a  large,  well-equipped  social  settlement 
will  be  open  June  15th.  Must  be  mature 
and  have  had  some  experience  in  social 
work.  Jewess  preferred.  Give  full  in- 
formation, in  your  application  as  to  experi- 
ence, salary  expected,  references,  etc.  Ad- 
dress 2496  Survey. 


SETTLEMENT  WORKER  in  city.  Should 
have  knowledge  of  stenography,  playground 
activities  and  industrial  class  work.  Sal- 
ary $60.     Address  2505,  Survey. 


Rill  I  FTIN<S  •  "Five-Cent  Meals,"  10c;  "hood 
DULLLllNd.  Values."  10c;  "Free-Hand  Cook- 
ing, '  10c;  "The  Up-To-Date  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ap- 
pliances," 15c;  "The  Profession  of  Home-Making, 
Home  Study,  Domestic  Science  Courses,  100  pp.  free, 
American  School  of  Home  Economics.  519  West  69th  St. .Chicago 
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Diversified  Investments 

For  Your  Present  Funds 

Successful,  experienced  investors  agree  that  for  utmost  safety  it  is  advis- 
able to  select  investments  secured  by  properties  of  varied  character  and 
location. 

We  have  an  exceptionally  broad  list  of  diversified  5^2%  and  6%  securities 
in  denominations  of  $100,  $500  and  $1,000  suitable  to  the  most  exacting  re- 
quirements. We  offer  and  recommend  for  your  present  funds  four  bond 
issues  secured  by  these  different  classes  of  property: 

Established  Industrial  Property — Company's  earnings  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  principal  and  interest  requirements. 

Farm  Land — Well  located  and  under  profitable   cultivation. 

Improved  Chicago  Real    Estate — Large    value,    ample    earnings  and 
strong  ownership. 

Natural    Resources — Power   plant    in    successful    operation.     Substan- 
tial cash  investment  behind  the  bonds. 

All  these  recommendations  are  based  on  long  experience,  complete  in- 
vestigation by  our  experts  and  outright  purchase.  Write  for  circular  No. 
9820A,  giving  details. 

Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co. 


(Established  1865) 


10  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO 


TOOLS 


AND 


Send  for  our  special  circular  No.  53 
of  Manual  Training  Outfits 


BENCHES 

MANUAL  /RAINING, 
INSTITUTIONAL  or 
INDIVIDUAL  USE 

If  you  tinker  at  home  or  are  in- 
terested in  any  way  in  Manual 
Training,  you  should  know  more 

about  ourline  of  high  grade  Tools  and  Benches. 

Our  hobby  since  I 848  has  always  been  '  'Quality. 


HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 


4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street 


New  York  since  1848 


until  recently,  has  prevailed  throughout 
Russia,  private  charity  has  been  on  a 
scale  surpassing  that  of  most  other  Eu- 
ropean countries.  Yet  the  city  council 
of  Moscow  last  year  spent  nearly  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  public  charity,  divided  as 
follows:  Workhouse,  $280,000;  alms- 
house, $215,000;  outdoor  relief,  $144,- 
000;  children's  home,  $101,000;  free 
tenements,  $75,000;  unclassified,  $88,- 
000. 

There  is  every  likelihood  that  in  the 
future  public  work  for  social  betterment 
in  Moscow  will  receive  a  further  stimu- 
lus from  increased  participation  of  wom- 
en in  municipal  work.  According  to  a 
cable  received  by  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  the  Moscow  League  of  Equal 
Rights  for  Women,  in  collaboration  with 
representatives  of  working  women  and 
labor  deputies,  has  issued  a  manifesto,  in 
which  other  claims  besides  that  for  equal 
franchise  stand  out  prominently. 

"Women  must  be  promptly  admitted 
to  the  ranks  of  factory  inspectors,  law- 
yers, notaries,  and  in  general  to  all 
branches  of  the  public  service."  They 
demand  "the  abolition  of  all  discrimina- 
tive laws  concerning  the  social  evil  that 
degrades  the  human  dignity  of  women" 
— a  protest  more  especially,  it  would 
seem,  directed  against  vice  segregation 
and  the  "yellow  ticket,"  the  symbol  of 
police  registration.  Equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  measures  for  the  protection  of 
child  workers,  equal  peasant  rights  un- 
der all  future  agrarian  reforms,  the  ap- 
pointment of  women  commissioners,  both 
in  government  and  municipal  depart- 
ments affecting  the  interests  of  women, 
are  other  parts  of  the  program. 

A    TEN-YEAR   PROGRAM    FOR 
THE  INSANE 

SELDOM  has  a  state  faced  the  prob- 
lem of  its  insane  so  frankly  as  New 
York  has  just  done  in  creating  a  Hos- 
pital Development  Commission,  which 
is  to  work  out  a  comprehensive  ten-year 
program  and  make  a  study  of  the  proper 
care  of  the  feebleminded.  The  commis- 
sion is  composed  of  the  state  engineer, 
the  chairman  of  the  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission, the  state  architect,  the  chairmen 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
Assembly  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  one  legislator  who  must  be  a 
minority  member  of  a  financial  commit- 
tee of  the  legislature  and  is  to  be  named 
by  the  minority  leaders  of  Senate  and 
Assembly. 

The  commission  is  to  investigate  the 
capacity  of  the  present  state  hospital 
buildings ;  to  consider  the  future  policy 
of  the  state  in  the  care  of  the  insane, 
and  whether  advisable  to  make  it  part 
custodial  and  part  hospital ;  to  adopt  a 
general  plan  of  hospital  development, 
taking  into  consideration  proximity  to 
centers  of  population,  healthfulness  and 
other  matters ;  to  devise  and  adopt  a  plan 
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SOCIAL    DIAGNOSIS 

By  MARY  E.  RICHMOND 

For  six  years  Miss  Richmond  has  been  studying  and  gath- 
ering material  for  this  book.  It  represents  not  only  the 
product  of  her  long  and  varied  experience  in  charity  organ- 
ization work  but  also  the  best  thought  and  practice  in  every 
form  of  case  work.  It  is  an  exposition  of  the  technique  of 
social  work  with  families  and  individuals.  The  case  method 
is  largely  used,  458  case  illustrations  and  citations  from  the  ex- 
perience of  social  practitioners  being  included  in  its  pages. 

Written  primarily  for  persons  who  intend  to  make  social  work  a  profession, 
this  textbook  will  also  be  indispensable  to  students  of  social  conditions — 
teachers,  judges,  doctors,  employment  managers,  clergymen,  and  all 
others  who  must  make  decisions  affecting  the  welfare  of  individuals. 

Cloth;   large  octavo;   511    pp.     Price,   $2.00  net;   postpaid,   $2.10. 
Order  from  PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT,  RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION         -    130  East  22  Street,  New  York  City 


not  only  for  the  normal  increase  of  pa- 
tients during  the  next  ten  years,  but  for 
a  moderate  surplusage  of  accommoda- 
tions when  the  plan  is  completed.  It 
is  to  estimate  the  probable  cost  of  this 
plan  in  detail,  considering  each  hospital 
site  as  an  entity  and  submitting  a  plan 
for  its  development  to  a  predetermined 
capacity.  Each  year  it  is  to  recommend 
to  the  legislature  an  expenditure  equal 
to  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  the  entire 
plan.  When  investigating  the  proper 
care  of  the  feebleminded  "with  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  a  plan  for  its  solution," 
the  personnel  of  the  commission  is 
slightly  changed. 

Many  facts  concerning  present  over- 
crowding in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and 
the  lack  of  a  coordinated  development 
of  such  hospitals,  are  already  well 
known.  The  commission  will  have, 
however,  an  important  opportunity  to 
determine  more  definitely  general  pro- 
cedures and  policies  in  relation  to  the 
type  of  buildings  and  the  size  to  which 
various  hospitals  ought  to  be  developed. 
Its  recommendations,  also,  with  regard 
to  a  definite  program  of  expenditure, 
coming  from  a  commission  that  includes 
authoritative  members  of  the  legislature 
on  financial  matters,  are  expected  to 
carry  great  weight.  It  is  understood  that 
the  commission  will  report  to  the  legis- 
lature early  in  the  session  of  1918,  but 
apparently     the     bill     introduced     and 


pushed  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Sage  pro- 
vides for  its  continuance  until  the  ten- 
year  program  is  completed. 

Appropriations  totalling  $1,297,724 
for  new  construction  at  state  hospitals 
for  the  insane  are  provided  in  this  bill 
and  in  the  general  appropriation  bill, 
also  signed  by  the  governor.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  amounts,  which  are  avail- 
able this  year,  the  bills  authorize  con- 
tracts amounting  to  $1,636,745,  making 
a  total  of  $2,934,469  of  appropriation 
and  authorization  for  these  hospitals. 
The  appropriations  for  this  year  are  the 
largest  made  by  the  state  in  several  years 
and  will  go  far  toward  relieving  the 
present  overcrowding  of  6,000  patients. 
Hospitals  in  the  metropolitan  district, 
where  overcrowding  is  greatest,  get  the 
largest  amounts. 

For  new  construction  at  state  insti- 
tutions for  the  feebleminded  and  epi- 
leptic, total  appropriations  of  $614,500 
are  made  available  this  year  and  con- 
tracts for  $529,600  are  authorized. 
Letchworth  Village  gets  the  greatest 
share  of  these  amounts.  Four  cottages 
are  under  construction  there  and  eight 
new  ones  will  be  built  from  this  year's 
funds.  In  all,  890  beds  will  be  added 
to  the  state's  provision  for  the  feeble- 
minded. This  resulted  largely  from  an 
energetic  campaign  by  the  New  York 
Committee  on  Feeblemindedness  and  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association. 


FOR    NATIONALIZING    THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 

RINGING  response  to  the  call  for 
real  democracy  among  the  nations 
was  given  by  John  Collier,  of  New  York, 
in  sounding  the  opening  note  of  the  sec- 
ond National  Community  Center  Con- 
ference held  last  week  at  Chicago.  It 
re-echoed  in  the  varied  discussions  which 
filled  almost  every  hour  of  five  days,  ex- 
cepting the  intermissions  planned  to  show 
the  300  delegates  Chicago's  great  equip- 
ment for  local  community  work. 

The  300  came  from  twenty-six  states. 
They  represented  all  forms  of  community 
centers  and  tributary  agencies — schools, 
playground  and  recreation  centers,  settle- 
ments, boards  of  education,  open  forums 
and  labor  forums,  many  kinds  of  clubs, 
boy  scouts  and  pioneers,  and  some 
churches,  with  many  individual  attend- 
ants— doctors,  educators,  ministers,  so- 
cial workers  and  public  officials. 

Much  of  the  spirit  and  many  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  community 
center  work  itself,  including  folk  singing 
and  dancing,  characterized  the  program, 
the  heading  of  which  described  it  as  "a 
gathering  up  of  forces,  a  revaluation  of 
national  ideals,  a  vision  of  the  future." 
Wide  range  was  given  to  the  topics  dis- 
cussed and  the  discussion  of  them.  The 
changes  rung  on  the  dominant  note  of 
democracy  varied  as  high  ideals,  funda- 
mental principles,  insistent  standards  and 
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Recreation  Equipment 

Playground  and  social  center  directors  and  leaders,  park  commissioners  and  superintendents,  civic 
improvement  committees,  managers  and  trustees  of  childrens'  institutions,  social  settlement  work- 
ers, and  manufacturers  interested  in  employees'  welfare  will  find  this  directory  convenient  and 
helpful  when  planning  and  ordering  recreation  equipment. 


tyTtedci^<$fay 


MEDART  MEDALS.  As  a  means  of  elevating 
the  standard  of  physical  efficiency,  more  and  more  cities 
throughout  the  country  are  employing  Medal  Tests  for 
Playground  activities. 

Medart  Medals,  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze,  are  fur- 
nished free  with  Medart  Playground  Equipment.  These 
medals  are  of  intrinsic  value  and  will  be  cherished  by  the 
children  receiving  them. 

The  Medart  Efficiency  Tests  have  been  carefully 
worked  out  and  they  can  be  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part, 
as  they  may  suit  local  conditions. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG   "W".     It  explains   the     W 
Medart   Medal   System,   as   well  as  being  a  recognized         s — — ">* 
guide  on  Playground  Equipment. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co.     st.  louis,  mo. 

Gymnasium  Outfitters — Steel  Lockers. 


Books  on  Physical  Training  and  Games 

By  WILLIAM  A.  STECHER,   B.  S.  G. 

Director  of  Physical  Education  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Educational  Gymnastics 

8to,  Cloth  (6x9  in.),  194  Pages,  with  174  Illustrations.    Net  $1.50 

GAMES  AND  DANCES 

A  selected  co  ection  of  Games,  Song-Games  and  Dances  suitable  for  Schools,  Playgrounds,  Gym- 
nastic Associations,  Boys'  and  Girls'.CIubs,  etc.    8vo,  cloth.  2nd  revised  edition.     Price  net,  $1.50 

A  GUIDE  TO  TRACK  and  FIELD  WORK,  CONTESTS  and  KINDRED  ACTIVITIES 

8vo,  48  Pages,  Illustrated,  Paper      Net  50  cents 

JOHN  JOS.  McVEY,  publisher,  1229  arch  st.,  Philadelphia,  pa. 


TothilPs  Playground 
Apparatus 

Brightens  the  Mind 
Develops  the  Body 


Send  for 
Catalogue 


W.  S.TOTHILL,  Pioneer  Manufacturer 
1811  Webster  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


PALDING    PLAY    APPARATUS 

—  Of  Quality  Unexcelled  — 

Catalog  Sent  on  Request 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Inc.,'    mLT' 


s 


BUY  YOUR   BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  bit  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


multifarious  details  were  dealt  with. 
Perhaps  the  publicly-supported,  equipped 
and  controlled  center  work,  done  under 
the  auspices  of  school  boards,  park  and 
playground  commissions  and  public  wel- 
fare boards,  with  the  active  cooperation 
of  local  organizations,  was  most  in  evi- 
dence. But  the  volunteer  workers  and 
private  agencies,  such  as  the  social 
settlements,  the  Immigrants'  Protective 
League,  the  Civic  Music  Association,  the 
labor  union  officials,  people's  institutes, 
open  forums  and  educational  institutions 
furnished  their  full  share. 

One  practical  result  of  the  conference, 
suggested  by  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch,  of 
New  York,  is  a  clearing-house  joint- 
committee  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion, suggestion  and  prompting  in  which 
it  is  hoped  to  bring  into  advisory  rela- 
tion with  each  other  the  officials  of  the 
Community  Center  Conference,  the 
Plaj^ground  and  Recreation  Association, 
the  National  Federation  of  Settlements 
and  the  Open  Forum  Council,  whose 
spheres  of  activity  have  many  points  of 
common  interest. 

The  conference  became  a  permanent 
organization,  with  a  general  council  and 
departmental  and  regional  divisions,  to 
give  national  scope  to  the  promotion  and 
standardizing  of  community  center  work. 

The  Open  Forum  Council  held  its 
fourth  annual  meeting  in  connection  with 
the  National  Community  Center  Con- 
ference. Its  separate  sessions  were  large- 
ly devoted  to  giving  national  scope  and 
organization  to  the  open  forum  move- 
ment. Under  the  leadership  of  George 
W.  Coleman,  of  Boston,  out  of  whose 
Sagamore  Sociological  Convention  the 
Open  Forum  Council  grew,  the  Chicago 
meeting  was  representative  both  in  its 
membership,  which  came  from  widely 
scattered  cities  and  states,  and  in  the  di- 
versity of  the  points  of  view  freely  ex- 
pressed by  those  whose  community  of  in- 
terests was  the  promotion  and  safeguard- 
ing of  a  free  democracy. 

The  program  wasted  no  time  in  as- 
serting the  right  to  free  thought  and 
speech,  but  was  planned  to  conserve  the 
dynamics  and  illuminate  the  methods  of 
the  forum  movement.  Reports  of  the 
practical  operation  and  valuable  results 
of  local  open  forums  inspired  all  who 
heard  them  with  the  value  of  the  move- 
ment. The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
with  the  original  forum  at  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  city. 

THE  WAY  TOWARD  A  PEACE 
THAT  SHALL  LAST 

AMERICAN  Relation  to  the  World 
Conflict  and  the  Coming  Peace, 
the  question  discussed  at  the  twenty-first 
meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  at  Philadel- 
phia, was  substituted  several  months  ago 
for  the  less  timely  topic  originally 
planned.  In  the  words  of  W.  H.  Reeves, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
has  sent  the  Survey  a  report  of  the  ses- 
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sions,  "the  speakers  represented  all 
gradations  of  thought  from  the  pacifist 
to  the  militarist. 

"Yet,  although  these  words  were  used 
with  freedom  during  the  meetings,  it  was 
to  be  noted  how  very  little  significance 
might  be  attached  to  them,  for  certain  it 
was  that  the  ideas  of  some  of  those  who 
called  themselves  militarists  differed  not 
at  all  from  some  of  those  who  called 
themselves  pacifists,  while  the  reverse 
was  equally  true." 

The  meetings  were  divided  into  six 
sessions,  each  forming  a  carefully  laid 
step  in  the  progress  towards  the  final 
meeting  at  which  the  question  was 
America's  Participation  in  a  League  for 
the  Maintenance  of  a  Just  and  Durable 
Peace. 

The  task  of  the  speakers  of  the  first 
session  was  really  to  interpret  the  recent 
historic  events  leading  up  to  the  entry  of 
America  into  the  war  and  if  possible  to 
crystallize  public  opinion  on  that  event. 
Two  clear-cut  ideas  were  presented. 
One  would  see  the  cause  of  international 
hate  as  due  to  the  conflicting;  interests 
of  governments.  Autocratic  government 
must  ever  have  different  aims  and  ideals 
from  democratic  government.  There- 
fore, we  may  never  expect  peace  until  a 
democratic  government  supersedes  the 
autocratic,  imposed  if  necessary  by  an 
outside  force.  Only  between  similar 
governments  can  lasting  agreements  be 
made,  because  only  between  such  can 
there  be  unanimity  of  thought. 

The  other  proposition  was  that  inter- 
national hate  is  engendered  by  condi- 
tions more  fundamental  than  by  differ- 
ent ideals  expressed  by  different  forms  of 
government.  One  people  have  indeed  no 
means  of  knowing  the  type  of  govern- 
ment best  suited  to.  the  needs  of  another 
people.  Hate  arises  not  from  different 
governments,  but  from  unequal  and  con- 
flicting economic  interests.  Therefore, 
to  attain  international  accord,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  change  the  outward  form  of 
a  government,  but  we  must  replace  hate 
with  love,  while  this  can  be  done  only 
by  removing  the  cause  of  hate — unequal 
economic  opportunity. 

At  the  second  meeting  there  was  gen- 
eral agreement  that  America  has  an  ob- 
ligation as  the  defender  of  international 
right,  but  the  question  of  the  concrete 
course  of  action  by  which  that  obliga- 
tion should  be  met  was  answered  by  no 
great  unanimity.  Various  familiar  meth- 
ods which  America  may  use  were  gone 
over,  but  no  scheme  new  in  itself  was 
devised. 

At  the  next  two  meetings,  which  both 
discussed  a  Just  and  Durable  Peace,  the 
two  attitudes  of  militarism  and  pacifism 
were  most  clearly  set  each  against  the 
other.  The  former  demanded  a  peace 
which  would  result  from  a  fight  to  the 
finish  and  an  imposition  of  the  ideals  of 
the  conquerors  upon  the  conquered.  Nor 
was  there  any  doubt  as  to  who  would  be 
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the  conqueror  or  as  to  what  those  ideals 
are  or  should  be.  This  presentation  of 
a  method  of  obtaining  peace  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  definite  and  tangible. 

The  idea  put  forth  by  the  other  group 
is  more  difficult  to  express  concretely. 
Peace  could  not  permanently  be  attained 
under  existing  conditions  they  held;  a 
new  international  law  is  necessary, 
framed  with  the  concurrence  of  all  those 
affected  by  it  and  differing  from  the  old 
international  law  in  that  there  would  be 
vested  in  some  responsible  body  power 
to  enforce  the  law.  Those  who  heralded 
this  view  were  somewhat  inclined  to 
overlook  the  present  difficulties  or  at 
least  to  minimize  them.  True,  many 
pacifists  admitted  freely  the  necessity  for 
American  participation  in  the  present 
conflict,  but  they  were  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit that  for  the  future  any  good  could 
flow  from  the  present  system  by  which 


each  nation  is  permitted  to  adjust  its 
own  international  difficulties  in  its  own 
peculiar  way. 

What  the  definite  terms  of  peace 
should  be  was  discussed  but  briefly  by 
any  of  the  speakers,  indeed  most  seemed 
studiously  to  avoid  this  question  through- 
out. The  most  bellicose  militarist  sel- 
dom raised  more  than  the  general  cry 
of  "Germany  shall  repay,"  and  even 
when  a  bolder  speaker  attempted  to 
settle  terms  of  peace  or  fix  new  boun- 
daries of  nations  his  statements  were  re- 
ceived with  no  great  seriousness  by  the 
audience. 

The  fifth  meeting  considered  the 
Rights  of  Small  Nations.  Viewed  in 
a  historical  way  it  would  seem  that 
small  nations  have  never  enjoyed  any 
extended  rights.  Even  when  their  rights 
have  been  admitted  by  the  great  powers 
of  earth,  those  same  powers  have  failed 
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has  just  closed  its  most  prosperous  year. 
By  this  is  meant  the  most  prosperous  year, 
not  alone  for  the  corporation,  but  for  the 
policy-holders,  who  have  owned  it  since 
it  became  a  mutual  company. 

Notable  progress  was  made  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  expense  of  Industrial  insur- 
ance. The  ratio  of  Industrial  insurance 
expenses  to  premium  income  is  far  lower 
than  has  ever  been  shown  by  any  American 
or  English  industrial  insurance  company, 
and  its  lapse  ratio  is  the  lowest  in  its  history. 

Some  very  interesting  facts  have  been 
developed  in  its  summary  of  the  business. 

It  paid  a  policy  claim  every  4 1  seconds  of  each 
business  day  of  eight  hours,  during  the  year. 

Its  average  payments  were  $266.05  a  minute 
of  each  business  day  of  eight  hours. 

It  paid  70 1  claims  per  day  on  an  average  the 
year  through. 

It  issued  or  revived  8,304  policies  a  day  on  the 
average,  amounting  to  $1,969,823  of  insurance. 

Every  day  it  paid  to  policy  holders,  or  set  aside 
as  reserve,  $376,827.40. 

Its  assets  increased  on  an  average  every  day 
$220,509.26. 

On  ^December  31,  1 9 1 6,  its  whole  number  of 
policies  outstanding  was  16,952,769  for  the  great 
total] of  $3,482,431,996. 


to  act  as  though  these  rights  really 
existed.  One  speaker  made  very  pointed 
reference  to  the  treatment  our  own 
country  has  given  to  those  South  Amer- 
ican republics  for  which  we  profess  to 
have  high  esteem.  A  new  code  of  inter- 
national morals  seems  necessary  in  re- 
gard to  small  nations  if  we  wish  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  exploited. 

The  final  session,  toward  which  all 
the  other  meetings  had  worked  as  a 
climax,  might  have  led  to  the  belief  that 
discussion  of  America's  Participation  in 
a  League  for  the  Maintenance  of  a  Just 
and  Durable  Peace  would  have  agreed 
on  a  league  of  nations  as  the  logical  way 
to  prevent  war.  But  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  not  prevent  war,  one  speaker 
admitted,  for  such  a  league  must  be  held 
together  by  treaties,  and  no  treaty,  how- 
ever well  forged,  can  be  anything  but  a 
weak  link  in  a  chain  to  bind  the  nations 
together.  Treaties  have  been  broken  and 
treaties  will  be  broken,  for  with  our 
present  international  morality,  the  needs 
of  a  sovereign  state  always  take  prece- 
dence over  any  rules  set  forth  in  a  paper 
treaty.  Our  own  country  has  been 
scarcely  more  careful  of  her  treaty  obli- 
ations  than  other  nations. 

An  arbitration  court  will  not  be  ef- 
fective, for  no  nation  will  submit  to  such 
a  court  any  subject  concerning  her  na- 
tional honor.  A  greater  trust  in  God 
was  urged  by  one,  that  our  present-day 
soldiers  may  go  forth  for  American 
ideals  with  the  same  trust  in  divine 
guidance  as  did  our  ancestors.  We  may 
never  attain  peace  while  we  continually 
go  armed  against  one  another;  only  by 
universal  disarmament  may  war  be 
stopped,  was  the  keynote  of  another. 
Neither  convinced  his  audience. 

There  was,  however,  Mr.  Reeves  re- 
ports, one  note  of  hope  for  the  future 
which  was  clear  and  practicable.  It 
came  as  a  historical  sketch  of  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization.  The  speaker  showed 
that  individual  interests  have  been  con- 
solidated into  communal  interests  and 
these  in  turn  into  still  larger  units.  So 
a  league  of  nations  will  not  only  prevent 
war,  but  will  unify  the  individual  in- 
terests of  all  its  members;  one  step  more 
in  the  process  which  civilization  has 
made  and  is  making.  The  duel,  once 
considered  indispensable  because  it  con- 
cerned a  point  of  "honor,"  is  now  dis- 
credited. So  war,  even  in  case  of 
"national  honor,"  may  become  equally 
discredited  when  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion are  merged  into  the  larger  world 
interest. 

"This  may  not  satisfy  the  impatient 
reformer  who  demands  a  speedy  panacea 
for  all  social  ills,"  says  Mr.  Reeves,  "but 
the  student  of  world  movements  who 
knows  that  any  progress  is  made  only 
by  slow  and  painful  steps  sees  in  this  in- 
terpretation the  possibility  of  arriving  at 
last  at  the  goal  towards  which  he  is  will- 
ing to  work  long  and  patiently — the  goal 
of  universal  peace." 
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France,  always  suffering  from  a  high  death-rate  from  tuberculosis,  has  found  her  situation  in- 
finitely worse  from  the  cases  among  the  soldiers  and  the  deported  civilians  of  the  northern  prov- 
inces.    But  she  has  turned  on  her  foe  and  started  a  campaign  of  help  and  education,  in  which  the 
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CIVICS  AND  RECREATION 

A  Program  of  Political  Democracy  and  Civic 
Effort.  By  H.  S.  Gilbertson,  381  Fourth  ave- 
nue.  New   York  city. 

Nation  Building.  By  J.  S.  Woodsworth.  Pub- 
licity Commissioner,  Province  of  Manitoba,  Win- 
nipeg,  Man. 

The  Home  Defense  League.  By  Henry  Jay 
Case,  secretary  to  the  Police  Commissioner,  New 
York  city. 

Property  Exempt  from  Taxation  in  the  Forty- 
eight  States.  By  William  E.  Hannan.  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  Bulletin,  Al- 
bany, N.   Y. 

First  Steps  in  Community  Center  Development. 
By  Clarence  Arthur  Perry.  Price  10  cents.  De- 
partment of  Recreation,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, 130  East  22  street,  New  York  city. 

The  Charter  of  the  City  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
C.  E.  Rightor,  director  Dayton  Bureau  of  Re- 
search. 

Report  of  the  Recreation  Conditions  and  Prob- 
lems of  Galesburg,  with  Recommendations  and 
Suggested  System.  By  James  Edward  Rogers. 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica,  1   Madison  avenue,   New  York  city. 

Social  Work  in  Dixie.  By  William  T.  Cross. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.     Single  copies  free  on  request. 

Playground  Facts.  The  Year  Book  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
Price  50  cents.  Play  for  America.  By  H.  S. 
Braucher.  Michigan  and  the  Recreation  Move- 
ment. By  Hon.  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris.  Price  15 
cents.  A  Municipal  Neighborhood  Recreation 
Center.  By  Harold  O.  Berg.  Price  15  cents.  The 
State  Work  of  the  Public  Athletic  League  of  Bal- 
timore. By  William  H.  Burdick.  Price  5  cents. 
Parents  Share  in  the  Play  of  Their  Children. 
Price  5  cents.  Plan  for  the  Organization  of 
the  Hunting,  Fighting  and  Chasing  Games  for 
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Ehler.  Price  5  cents.  A  Pushmobile  Contest 
on  Playgrounds.  By  John  Glasgow  R 
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Alfred  G.  Arvold.  Price  15  cents.  The  Com- 
munity Christmas  Tree.  By  Grace  Humphrey. 
Price  25  cents.  Some  Notes  on  the  Construction 
and  Administration  of  Swimming  Pools.  By 
Joseph  E.  Roycroft,  M.  D.  Price  20  cents.  How 
to  Build  and  Keep  a  Tennis  Court.  By  Paul  B. 
Williams.  Price  25  cents.  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madison 
avenue,   New   York   city. 

The  Kincshichway.  A  report  of  the  City  Plan 
Commission,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  First  Year's  Work 
of  the  Institute  for  Public  Service.  Price  50 
cents.      51    Chambers   street,    New    York   city. 
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New    Haven    Jail    Investigation.      By    Dr.    John 
E.  Lane.     County  Jail  of  New   Haven.     By  Dr. 
Hastings    H.    Hart.      Russell    Sage    Foundation,  ~ 
130  East  22  street,  New  York  city. 

Social  Justice  and  Legal  Education.  By  Louis 
B.  Wehle,  Louisville,  Ky.  Reprint  from  the 
American  Law  Review. 

The  Traumatic  Neurosis:  Nature  and  Manage- 
ment: Some  Forensic  Aspects.  By  Tom  A. 
Williams,  M.  D.  Reprint  from  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Lam  and 
Criminology.  Northwestern  University  Press, 
Chicago. 

Laws  of  the  Various  States  Relating  to 
Vagrancy.  Michigan  State  Library,  Legislative 
Reference   Department,    Lansing,    Michigan. 

War  and  Criminal  Anthropology.  By  Arthur 
MacDonald,  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.   C 
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Suggesting  Games  to  be  Used  by  Schools  as 
Part  of  Our  Educational  System.  Price  15  cents. 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica,  1    Madison  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Rural  School  Supervision.  By  Katherine  M. 
Cook  and  A.  C  Monahan.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Education.  Price  10  cents. 
Government  Printing  Office,   Washington,  D.   C 

Who's  Who  on  Our  Boards  of  Education.  Re- 
print from  School  and  Society.  Scott  Nearing, 
Toledo  University,  Ohio. 

Federal  Aid  to  Vocational  Education  in  Your 
State.  Copies  gratis,  from  H.  E.  Miles,  Ch., 
Racine,  Wis. 

Mental  Status  of  Rural  School  Children.  By 
E.  H.  Mullan.  The  Mental  Status  of  Rural 
School  Children  of  Porter  County,  Indiana.  By 
Taliaferro  Clark  and  W.  L.  Treadway.  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  Price  5  cents. 
Government   Printing  Office,   Washington,   D.    C. 

Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion  for   the  Natives   of  Alaska,    1914-5.      De- 


partment  of   the   Interior,    Bureau   of   Education. 
Government   Printing  Office,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Recent  Movements  in  College  and  University 
Administration.  By  Samuel  Paul  Capen.  De 
partment  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Pric<  Government    Printing    Office, 

ton,  D.  C. 
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i     Labor    Statistics.       Price    65 
Government    Printing  Office,    Washington.    D     C. 

Educational  Control  of  the  Prf.-School  Period. 
By  William  L.  Dealey,  872  Hope  street.  Provi- 
dence,   R.    I. 

Argicui.tural  and  Rural  Extension  Schools  in 
Ireland.  By  A.  C.  Monahan.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Bureau  of:  Education.  Price  1 5 
cents.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C. 

Educative  and  Economic  Possibilities  of  School- 
Directed  Home  Gardening  in  Richmond,  In- 
diana. By  J.  L.  Randall.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Education.  Price  10  cents. 
Government   Printing  Office,   Washington,   D     C. 

HEALTH 

Hospital  Survey  of  a  Community.  By  Joseph 
J.  Weber.  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  105 
East   22   street,   New   York  city. 

Report  of  the  1915  Legislature  Committee  on 
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England  Has  Done  It 

[  NDUSTRIAL  peace  was  an  absolute  essential  of  war. 
Munitions,  food,  shipbuilding — every  war-time  activity  de- 
pended on  a  regular  output  of  the  necessities  of  life.  And 
output  depended  on  the  morale  of  the  labor  forces.  How 
labor  was  given  a  hand  in  the  management  of  industry  may 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  these 
times.    The  story  of  it  told  by 

Arthur  Gleason,  in  The  Survey  Next  Week 


"SOLDIER  BOYS"  they  are  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  song,  with  a  hoy's  eager  zest  for  play 
and  adventure.  Secretary  of  War  Baker  has 
organized  a  committee  in  which  repressive 
measures,  against  liquor  and  vice,  will  be 
supplemented  by  a  positive  program  of 
recreation  in  charge  of  the  great  lay  bodies 
in  the  recreation  field — the  playground  men 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Page  137.  Chaplains 
who  can  plav  baseball  as  well  as  preach  are 
sought  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 
Pnge  147.  And  the  Oregon  social  hygienists 
are  out  with  a  demand  for  keeping  the  new 
army  free  of  venereal   disease.     Page    145. 


FRIENDS  have  organized  to  furnish  patri- 
otic service  for  all  conscientious  objectors, 
whether  or  not  thev  .ire  church  members 
They  urge  that  social  work  shall  not  be 
dropped  for  the  new  forms  of  emergencv 
work.     Page  146. 


WAR  CRIPPLES  as  well  as  the  vic'ims  of 
industrial  accidents  mav  share  in  the  new 
bureau  for  vocational  re-education  proposed 
hv  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 
Page    145. 


FARMERS  are  cannv  folk  concerning  their 
own  share  in  the  proposal  to  feed  the  world 
by  putting  school  bovs  at  farm  work.  City 
boys,  and  particularly  boys  under  14,  are 
not  wanted,  nor  are  girls.  However  much 
of  a  lark  it  might  prove  for  the  voungsters, 
it  would  not  furnish  the  dependable  labor 
that  is  needed.     Page  142. 


FOOD,  clothing  and  fuel  for  men  and  feed 
for  beasts  are  set  off  as  a  clo«s  hv  them- 
selves— "necessaries" — in  the  administration 
food  bill  and  made  subiect  to  complete  gov- 
ernment control.  Planting,  cultivating,  shin- 
nine,  milling,  distributing,  selling  mav  all 
be  taken  over  bv  Uncle  Sam  and  bv  him  put 
in  the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  Hoover.  Page 
142. 


PROHIBITION,  under  this  nermissive  hill, 
mav  be  established  bv  the  President  if  he 
finds  it  necessarv.  But  the  war-prohibitionists 
ar"  out  fir  stopping  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  all  liquor  until  peace  comes  and  then 
— well,  peace  is  a  long  way  off.  The  econ- 
omic   arguments   advanced.     Page    143. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  and  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Gregory  asrree  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  no  policy  of  abridging  democratic 
rights,  such  as  free  speech  and  assemhlv. 
Numerous  arrests,  however,  have  led  to  the 
organization  of  a  defense  league,  to  furnish 
lawvers  to  defend  free-speech  cases,  and  of 
a  legal  aid  bureau  to  discover  and  investi- 
gate such  cases.     Paere  144. 


MINNESOTA  enacted  info  law  a  child  wel- 
fare program  that  comprises  pretty  much  all 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  state  commis- 
sion which  has  been  studying  the  subiect. 
Social  legislation,  won  or  lost,  in  various 
states.     Page  147. 


DOWNRIGHT  statistical  evidence  on  the 
relation  of  hours  of  work  to  factory  output 
is  furnished  by  a  shoe  factory.  The  number 
of  shoes  per  man  per  dav  increased  with  a 
decrease  in  the  working  week  from  55  hours 
to    52.      Page    138. 


WHAT  the  widow  needed  wasn't  so  much 
money  as  a  helning  hand  oyer  th*"  hard  spits 
— sympathy  and  advice.  That's  friendly  vis- 
iting. And  friendly  visiting  is  what  the 
civilian  relief  workers  will  chiefly  have  to 
do.     Page  140. 


TRAINING  for  civilian  relief  work  is  of- 
fered bv  all  the  schools  of  philanthropy  and 
by  several  charitable  societies.     Page   146. 


ECONOMIC  PRIZES 

FOURTEENTH  YEAR 

In  order  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  study  of  topics  relating  to  commerce  and  industry,  and  to 
stimulate  those  who  have  a  college  training  to  consider  the  problems  of  a  business  career,  a  committee 
composed  of 

Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  University  of  Chicago,  Chairman 
Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  Columbia  University 
Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  University  of  Michigan 
Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  New  York  City,  and 
Professor  Edwin  F.  Gay,  Harvard  University 

has  been  enabled,  through  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  of  Chicago,  to  offer  in 
1918  four  prizes  for  the  best  studies  in  the  economic  field. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  printed  below,  a  list  of  available  subjects  proposed  in  past  years  will  be 
sent  on  application.  Attention  is  expressly  called  to  the  rule  that  a  competitor  is  not  confined  to  topics 
proposed  in  the  announcements  of  this  committee,  but  any  other  subject  chosen  must  first  be  ap- 
proved by  it. 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Effects  of  the  Civil  War. 

2.  Commercial  Treaties  and  the  American  Tariff. 

3.  Methods  of  Changing  Tariffs  in  Other  Leading  Nations. 

4.  Recent  Tendencies  toward  Tax  Reforms  Appearing  in  State  Tax  Commissions. 

5.  The  Meaning  and  Application  of  "Fair  Valuation"  as  Used  by  Utility  Commissions. 

6.  The  Working  of  the  Adamson  Eight-Hour  Law. 

Class  B  includes  only  those  who,  at  the  time  the  papers  are  sent  in,  are  undergraduates  of  any 
American  college.  Class  A  includes  any  other  Americans  without  restriction ;  the  possession  of  a  degree 
is  not  required  of  any  contestant  in  this  class,  nor  is  any  age  limit  set. 

A  First  Prize  of  One  Thousand  Dollars,  and 
A    Second    Prize   of  Five  Hundred   Dollars 

are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  A. 

A  First  Prize  of  Three  Hundred  Dollars,  and 
A  Second    Prize   of  Two    Hundred   Dollars 

are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  B.  The  committee  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  award  the  two 
prizes  of  $1,000  and  $500  of  Class  A  to  undergraduates  in  Class  B,  if  the  merits  of  the  papers  demand 
it.  The  committee  also  reserves  the  privilege  of  dividing  the  prizes  offered,  if  justice  can  be  best  ob- 
tained thereby.  The  winner  of  a  prize  shall  not  receive  the  amount  designated  until  he  has  prepared 
his  manuscript  for  the  printer  to  the  satisfaction   of  the  committee. 

The  ownership  of  the  copyright  of  successful  studies  will  vest  in  the  donors,  and  it  is  expected  that,  without  precluding 
the  use  of  these  papers  as  theses  for  higher  degrees,  they  will  cause  them  to  be  issued  in  some  permanent  form. 

Competitors  are  advised  that  the  studies  should  be  thorough,  expressed  in  good  English,  and  although  not  limited  as 
to  length,  they  should  not  be  needlessly  expanded.  They  should  be  inscribed  with  an  assumed  name,  the  class  in  which 
they  are  presented,  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  giving  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  competitor.  No  paper 
is  eligible  which  shall  have  been  printed  or  published  in  a  form  to  disclose  the  identity  of  the  author  before  the  award  shall 
have  been  made.  If  the  competitor  is  in  CLASS  B,  the  sealed  envelope  should  contain  the  name  of  the  institution  in  which 
he  is  studying.     The  papers  should  be  sent  on  or  before  June  1,  1918,  to 

J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Esq. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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In  the  Rookies'  Playtime 

Plans  for  the  Recreation  of  Soldiers  in  Training 

By  Bruno  Lasker 


OF   THE    SURVEY    STAFF 


~W"~W"    "T*E  often  speak  of  our  "soldier  boys"  with  a  pater- 

^   M    /    nal  pride  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  care 

^Ll  ^U      for  their  welfare  no  less  pronounced  than  that  of 

T     V       parents   who,   in   selecting   the   best   schools   for 

their  children,  in  watching  over  the  company  they  keep,  and 

in  providing  them  with  the  best  opportunities  for  wholesome 

good  fun,  do  everything  in  their  power  to  hold  off  possible 

evil  influences  on  their  mental  and  moral  development.     Yet 

one  of   the   most   deplorable   chapters   in   military   history   is 

that  which   reveals   the   unconcern  with   which   great   armies 

of  young  men  have  been  exposed  in  the  training  camps  and  in 

the  field  to  every  kind  of  temptation.     Perhaps  equally  great 

has  been  the  unconcern  for  the  welfare  of  the  folks  among 

whom,  for  the  time  being,  their  lot  was  cast. 

"The  greatest  evil  to  society,"  Dr.  M.  J.  Exner  concludes 
his  report  on  prostitution  in  its  relation  to  the  army  on  the 
Mexican  border,  "results  from  the  shattered  ideals,  lowered 
standards,  sensualized  minds  and  perverted  practices  which 
are  brought  into  home  life  and  society  by  these  men  who 
represent  in  large  measure  the  cream  of  the  young  manhood 
of  the  nation." 

To  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  first  conceived  the  full  responsibility  of  the  nation 
to  her  "soldier  boys"  not  only  when  on  duty  but  also  when 
on  leave;  and  not  only  to  the  soldiers  but  also  to  the  civilians 
among  whom  they  settle  for  varying  periods.  A  study  of  the 
experience  of  England  and  France,  in  this  matter,  and  of  the 
United  States  army  on  the  border,  convinced  him  that  too 
much  in  the  past  has  been  left  to  chance  and  that  new  stand- 
ards are  required  in  a  field  of  operations  which  too  often  has 
been  looked  upon  as  inconsequential.  As  a  first  step,  he  ap- 
pointed to  advise  him  a  commission  on  training  camp  activities 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  who  recently  studied  conditions  at  the 
border.  Associated  with  him  are  Joseph  Lee,  Boston,  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  Lee  F.  Han- 
mer,  Recreation  Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Dr. 
Joseph  Raycroft,  director  of  physical  education,  Princeton, 
Malcolm  McBride,  Cleveland,  Charles  P.  Neill,  former  com- 


missioner   of    labor   statistics,    Maj.    Palmer    E.    Pierce    and 
Thomas  J.  Howells,  Pittsburgh. 

While  in  some  respects  the  plans  of  the  committee  have 
not  as  yet  manured,  the  government  has  already,  in  an  execu- 
tive order  signed  by  President  Wilson  on  April  27,  given 
official  recognition  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  "as  a  valuable  adjunct 
and  asset  to  the  service."  Emphasizing  the  efficacy  of  the 
services  already  rendered  by  the  association  in  the  past  to  the 
happiness,  content  and  morale  of  the  personnel,  the  order 
enjoins  officers  "to  render  the  fullest  practicable  assistance 
and  cooperation  in  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the 
association,  both  at  permanent  posts  and  stations  and  in  camp 
and  field."  The  President  himself  sent  the  association  a  cor- 
dial appreciation  of  its  activities  and  influence. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  expects  that  the  duties  which  it  has  under- 
taken will  involve  the  erection  of  about  two  hundred  build- 
ings in  the  army  camps  throughout  the  country,  each  to  serve 
a  brigade  and  to  have  a  staff  of  five  secretaries.  In  addition, 
the  experience  of  the  border  has  taught  the  need  for  a  mobile 
force  of  secretaries,  equipped  with  automobiles,  to  serve  out- 
posts. Already  valuable  work  is  being  done  to  bring  cheer 
to  the  men  who  guard  bridges  and  munition  plants,  taking  to 
them  books,  writing  materials  and  words  of  inspiration.  One 
such  unit  often  covers  a  considerable  number  of  detachments 
and,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  received  with  delight  by  the  men 
on  their  lonely  posts  of  duty. 

In  addition  to  the  thirteen  officers'  training  camps,  which 
probably  will  become  part  of  the  general  system  of  training 
camps  later  on  and  where  the  erection  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ings on  permanent  lines  has  already  been  commenced,  there 
will  probably  be  an  immediate  need  for  complete  services 
in  some  twelve  camps  for  the  mobilization  of  the  national 
guard  and,  when  the  draft  bill  becomes  law,  in  camps  accom- 
modating half  a  million  recruits.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
before  the  end  of  the  summer  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  a  million  men  in  camps,  not  count- 
ing those  in  barracks,  who  also  have  to  be  provided  with  all 
the  aid  which  the  organization  can  give.  To  enlarge  its  work 
in  keeping  with  such  a  task,  the  association  has  commenced  to 
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raise  a  fund  of  $3,000,000  for  the  present  year.  Among  the 
larger  gifts  toward  it  so  far  received  is  one  of  $50,000  by  the 
United   States  Steel  Corporation. 

For  the  personnel,  the  association  is  able  to  draw  upon  the 
men  who  have  acquired  experience  in  this  work  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  all  its  requirements,  other  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretaries  and  ministers,  professional  and  business  men,  and 
upper  class  college  students  qualified  for  such  service  to  whom, 
if  necessary,  a  special  training  will  be  given  before  assignment 
to  definite  responsibilities. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  does  not,  however,  possess  a  monopoly 
of  recreational  and  religious  activities  in  the  training  camps, 
though  naturally  the  commanding  officers  prefer  so  far  as 
possible  to  work  only  with  one  organization.  Athletic  activi- 
ties usually  are  in  the  charge  of  an  officer  who  works  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  association  secretary  in  the  organization 
of  inter-company  and  inter-regimental  events.  The  buildings 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are,  so  far  as  ever  practicable,  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  denominations  which  desire  to  arrange  for 
formal  services ;  and  cordial  relationships  with  the  clergy  and 
officers  of  these  denominations  have,  in  practically  every  case, 
been  established. 

The  educational  work,  in  some  of  the  camps,  is  likely  to 
be  of  considerable  scope  and  variety.  In  one  camp,  last  year, 
no  less  than  twenty  subjects  were  being  taught,  ranging  from 
the  three  R's  to  history  and  philosophy.  This,  of  course,  en- 
tails a  close  cooperation  with  local  schoolmen  upon  which, 
on  the  strength  of  its  past  experience,  the  association  has  every 
right  to  count.  What  is  entailed  in  providing  wholesome 
recreation  for  an  army  may  be  illustrated  by  an  item  of  3,000 
checkerboards  as  part  of  the  material  that  went  to  the  Mexi- 
can border.  Writing  utensils,  books,  sometimes  apparatus  for 
the  provision  of  ice  water,  entertainments  and  games  of  many 
kinds,  especially  moving  pictures  and  pianos,  are  among  the 
equipment  which  will  be  systematically  distributed. 

A  new  type  of  monitor  building,  signifying  further  improve- 
ments upon  the  existing  permanent  camp  buildings  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  (as  illustrated  in  the  Survey  for  November  25, 
1916)  is  being  planned.  It  will  provide  for  living  quarters 
for  the  secretaries  and  a  number  of  small  study  and  confer- 
ence rooms  at  one  end  of  the  large  assembly  rooms,  shut  off 
from  their  noise  and  bustle.  At  the  other  end  of  the  building 
there  is  a  series  of  classrooms  which  can  be  thrown  together  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  main  hall.  The  moving  picture 
apparatus  is  so  located  that  it  can  be  used  to  entertain  either 
500  men  in  the  assembly  hall  or,  through  an  aperture  in  the 
wall,  5,000  outside. 


To  formulate  plans  which  will  make  the  camp  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
a  clearing  house  for  every  useful  social  and  recreational  effort 
which  may  be  offered  by  other  local  and  national  organiza- 
tions, a  war  work  council  of  100  has  been  appointed  of  which 
William  Sloane  is  chairman  and  J.  S.  Tichenor  the  general 
director. 

The  other  national  organizations  represented  on  Secretary 
Baker's  advisory  committee,  and  a  number  of  others  which 
have  offered  their  whole-hearted  cooperation,  including  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  will  not  only  aid  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  this  camp  work,  but  will  endeavor  to  mobilize 
the  social  forces  in  the  centers  near  the  training  camps.  The 
preliminary  program,  briefly,  includes  measures  for 

( 1 )  control  over  excise  conditions  in  and  around  the  train- 
ing camps  for  the  purpose  of  effectively  preventing  excessive 
opportunities  for  indulging  in  alcoholic  drink  and  prostitution; 

(2)  the  provision  of  recreational  facilities  in  the  camp, 
already  referred  to ;  and 

(3)  the  provision  of  recreational  facilities  outside  the 
training  camp  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  safeguarding  soldiers 
from  temptations  when  on  leave  and  of  preventing  the  degen- 
eration of  social  life  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  camps,  which 
so  easily  results  from  the  concentration  of  large  numbers  of 
more  or  less  irresponsible  young  men  around  towns  and.  cities 
where  their  presence  calls  forth  an  enthusiasm  often  venting 
itself  in  undesirable  and  dangerous  forms. 

This  last  named  aim  is  perhaps  the  most  far-reaching,  as 
it  is  the  most  novel,  since  it  will  include  an  endeavor  to  stim- 
ulate natural  family  and  group  contact  between  the  townsfolk 
and  the  soldiers.  Instead  of  remaining  strangers  with  no  spe- 
cial concern  for  the  well-being  of  the  people  (and  especially 
the  girls  and  women)  among  whom  they  seek  relaxation  from 
their  duties,  the  men  will  be  individually  sought  out  by  those 
who  share  with  them  some  interest  or  are  fellow  members 
with  them  of  some  inter-local  organization.  Churches,  lodges, 
trade  unions,  vocational,  athletic,  musical  and  other 
common  interests  will  be  brought  in  to  play  a  part  in  this 
adjustment. 

In  addition,  the  local  authorities  and  private  organizations 
which  provide  more  promiscuous  recreational  opportunities 
will  be  aided  and  encouraged  to  adopt  the  best  methods  sug- 
gested by  the  experience  of  the  competent  national  organiza- 
tions and  their  agents  and,  if  necessary,  in  enlarging  their 
activities  under  approved  leadership.  By  these  several  means 
it  is  expected  that  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  immorality 
so  commonly  and  so  unnecessarily  associated  with  large  en- 
campments can  be  greatly  reduced  if  not  altogether  eliminated. 


Hours  and  Output 


Some  War-Time  Testimony  in  Favor  of  a  Short  Work-Day 

By  John  A.   Fitch 


OF    THE    SURVEY    STAFF 


Our  whole  experience  tends  to  justify  the  shorter-hours  movement. 
We  are  absolutely  convinced  that  it  is  right  for  the  community  as  a 
whole,  because  we  feel  sure  it  would  increase  the  net  productivity 
of   society. 

THIS  statement  from  an  executive  of  a  company  em- 
ploying over  4,000  men  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes 
and  which  five  months  ago  reduced  hours  of  labor, 
has  a  force  and  a  significance  that  is  unusual  now 
that  demands  are  being  made  for  an  extension  of  working 
hours  as  a  war-time  economy. 


Those  who  have  given  any  attention  to  working  hours  in 
industrial  plants  know  that  long  hours  of  labor  are  not  eco- 
nomical either  in  peace  or  in  war.  One  has  only  to  investigate 
the  experience  of  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  of 
Granite  City,  111.,  the  Cleveland  Hardware  Company,  J.  H. 
Williams  &  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  a  firm  in  which  the 
secretary  of  commerce,  William  C.  Redfield,  was  for  many 
years  a  partner,  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  of  Detroit,  the 
steel  industry  of  England,  the  building  of  ships  for  the  United 
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States  navy — to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  many  examples 
that  are  available — to  become  convinced  that  a  short  work- 
day— even  an  eight-hour  day,  results  in  increased  production. 

The  letter  published  herewith  adds  to  this  volume  of  testi- 
mony and  it  is  the  more  valuable  because  the  experiment  has 
been  made  in  these  very  days  of  stress,  which  to  the  thought- 
less afford  justification  for  a  breakdown  in  labor  standards. 
It  is  hard  to  escape  from  the  inexorable  logic  of  the  facts 
as  presented  by  the  executive  whose  responsibility  is  for  the 
maintenance  of  productive  efficiency. 

Here  is  the  letter,  written  last  month : 

During  the  first  week  of  December,  1916,  our  company  voluntarily 
reduced  the  hours  of  labor  in  its  entire  system  of  factories  from  fifty- 
five  hours  per  week  to  fifty-two  hours  per  week. 

This  change  was  put  in  effect  at  a  time  when  the  conditions  in  our 
factories  were  such  as  to  furnish  excellent  data  as  to  the  result  of 
such  a  reduction  in  hours  on  the  production  of  a  large  number  of 
employes. 

In  the  period  before  the  change  was  made: 

1.  We  had  built  up  production  to  what  was  regarded  as  approxi- 
mately maximum,  each  plant  having  reached  a  production  in  excess 
of  any  previous  period. 

2.  Each  plant  was  laid  out  with  the  maximum  number  of  machines 
in  the  space  available. 

3.  There  was  an  employe  on  practically  every  machine  in  the 
system. 

4.  Over  95  per  cent  of  the  productive  payroll  was  on  standardized 
piece   work. 

5.  All  of  the  plants  were  running  smoothly  under  a  routing  system 
in  which  delays  due  to  lack  of  material   were  practically  zero. 

6.  No  new  factories  were   in   process  of  organization. 

7.  No  material  changes  were  being  made  in  the  character  of  the 
product. 

8.  No  new  machinery  or  processes  tending  to  increase  per  capita 
output  materially  were  being  installed;  what  few  changes  were  being 
made  would  tend  to  increase  slightly  the  productive  difficulty  of  the 
product. 

9.  Standard  production  load  was  such  that  "going  out  early"  was 
almost  unknown;  here  and  there  a  few  special  departments  were 
working  overtime  occasionally. 

Our  system  of  factories  may  be  divided   into  two  general  classes: 

1.  Supply  factories  where  material  is  cut  or  prepared  and  fed  to 
the  shoe  factories. 

2.  Seven   shoe   factories   where  the  product  is   assembled. 

As  the  seven  shoe  factories  are  operated  under  a  standard  system, 
the  conditions  are  comparable  with  those  of  sister  ships  in  the  navy. 
Production  is  routed  into  and  through  these  factories  in  what  we  call 
"sheets,"  each  sheet  constituting  a  half-day's  and  eleven  sheets  a 
week's  production.  When  the  hours  of  labor  were  decreased  in  De- 
cember, 1916,  it  was  decided  to  make  no  reduction  in  the  standard 
sheet  or  half-day  quota.  The  plan  was  to  determine  after  trial  what 
reduction,  if  any,  would  prove  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  shorter 
hours. 

We  have  operated  under  the  reduced  hours  for  four  months.  It 
has  been  found  unnecessary  to  reduce  standard  production;  actual 
production  has  not  decreased.  The  following  table  shows  the 
changes  made  in  standard  production  since  the  first  week  in  De- 
cember: 

Factory      Production  changed 
Date  Symbol  From  To         Reason 

Mar. '17  MC  212  200         To  offset  increase  in   a 

difficult   portion   of   pro- 
duction 
Apr.  '17  MC  200  212         Former    production    re- 

sumed 
Mar. '17  ME  288  275         To    facilitate    improve- 

ment of  product 
Mar. '17  ML  250  262         Factory  gaining  in   act- 

ual  production 
Feb.   '17  MD  288  275         To  offset  an  increase  in 

more     difficult     part     of 
product 
Dec.  '16  MN  238  250         Increased  production 

MP  175  175         No  change 

MT  108  108         No  change 


Under  the  production  system  in  use  any  department  falling  behind 
standard  production  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  one-half  day  behind 
schedule  would  automatically  cause  what  is  called  a  "dropping  of 
sheets"  and  a  reduction  in  the  standard  production  for  the  particular 
factory  involved.  This  event  has  not  occurred;  in  fact,  the  writer, 
who  has  been  in  general  charge  of  the  production  system  in  this 
company  for  over  ten  years,  believes  that  at  no  period  in  its  history 
have  we  had  so  little  trouble  with  the  production  system  as  during 
the  winter  of  1916  and  1917,  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  more  difficulties  arising  from  outside  our  plants  than  here- 
tofore,  namely: 

1.  Shortage  of  material. 

2.  Railroad  traffic  disturbances,  resulting  in  unexpected  delays  in 
materials. 

Our  organization  would  regard  the  above  data  as  ample  to  justify 
the  general  conclusion  that  we  have  lost  no  production  as  a  result  of 
shortening  hours.  To  reduce  it  to  an  absolute  certainty,  however,  we 
have  taken  from  our  actual  records  data  for  the  two  months  pre- 
ceding  and    the    months    following   the    reduction    in    hours,    namely: 

1.  Actual   number  of  employes  on   the   payrolls. 

2.  Actual   production   shipped. 

3.  Comparison  in  the  unit  representing  the  productivity  per  em- 
ploye   per    working    day. 

These  figures  cover  the  combined  production  of  the  seven  shoe 
factories  (sister  assembling  plants)   and  result  as  follows: 


Total   number 

of  employes 

3986 

4105 

4170 


Productive   unit  per 

employe    per    day 

based   on    pairs   shipped 

8.91 

9.00 

9.02 


Period 
October   and   Nov.   '16 
(Working  55   hours) 
Dec.   '16   and  Jan.   '17 
(Working  52  hours) 
Feb.  and  Mar.  '17 
(Working  52  hours) 

Notes: 

(a)  Number  of  employes  includes  both  productive  and  non-pro- 
ductive; non-productive  payroll,  however,  is  carefully  standardized 
and  changes  in  it  during  this  period  were  infinitesimal. 

(b)  Of  productive  payrolls  95  per  cent  plus  is  piece-work. 

(c)  Employes  classified  by  sex:  Male,  60  per  cent;  female,  40  per 
cent  (based  on  previous  estimates,  but  percentages  fluctuate  only 
slightly) . 

(d)  During  the  winter  months  there  were  several  bad  epidemics 
of  colds  and  grippe,  tending  to  increase  production  losses  from 
absence. 

(e)  A  shortage  of  available  labor  made  employment  conditions 
difficult. 

The  writer  is  firmly  convinced  from  this  and  other  similar  ex- 
periments that  long  working  hours  are  not  onlv  an  economic  loss  to 
the  community  as  a  whole,  but  that  there  is  ample  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  even  inside  factory  walls  there  is  no  net  profit  in  running 
on  a  schedule  much  over  eight  and  one-half  hours  per  day.  There 
are  so  many  complex  factors  entering  into  the  production  of  the 
individual  employe  and  particularly  into  the  production  of  employe 
groups  that  the  old  theory  of  proportional  production  per  hour  is 
absolutely  untenable. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  overtime  work  is  decidedly  unde- 
sirable as  a  method  of  increasing  production.  Our  policy  is  to 
discourage  it  in  all  departments.  Toward  this  end  we  have  made  it 
a  rule  for  several  years  to  pay  50  per  cent  extra  for  all  piece-work 
done  during  overtime  hours.  We  permit  overtime  work  ordinarily 
only  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  To   quicklv   offset    breaks    in   continuous    production. 

2.  Where  only  a  small   number  of  employes   are   affected. 

3.  For  short  periods. 

To  sum  up,  our  whole  experience  tends  to  justify  the  shorter- 
hours  movement.  We  are  absolutely  convinced  that  it  is  right  for 
the  community  as  a  whole,  because  we  feel  sure  it  would  increase 
the  net  productivity  of  society.  We  believe  it  is  right  for  the  indi- 
vidual factory  unit  because  we  have  come  to  realize  that  even  in 
an  individual  plant  the  real  problem  is  to  get  the  maximum  amount 
of  work  done  by  a  given  thousand  people,  not  in  a  day,  in  a  week, 
or  in  a  year,  but  in  a  lifetime. 


The  Task  of  Civilian  War  Relief 

The  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  based  upon  a   course   of  lectures   upon   civilian   relief   now   be- 
ing  delivered  in  New   York  with   the  sanction   of  the  American  Red  Cross  by  Porter  R.  Lee  of 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy.     The  articles  are  being  written  by  Karl  de 
Schweinitz  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 
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PEOPLE  have  never  been  worth  so  much  as  now. 
The  longer  the  war  continues  its  wastage  of  human 
material  the  more  valuable  do  men  and  women  be- 
come— men  and  women,  that  is,  who  in  ability, 
character  and  physique  are  sturdy  and  sound.  Every  person 
matters — and  surely  most  of  all  the  families  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.     To  maintain  their  fitness  is  a  national  obligation. 

When  such  a  family  is  found  to  be  in  need  the  civilian 
relief  worker  must  do  more  than  attempt  to  provide  for  its 
support.  She  must  also  think  in  terms  of  health,  education 
and  that  indefinable  element — character,  standard  of  living, 
stamina — which  we  have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  a  family 
as  being  of  good  stock.  These  things  are  vital  in  every 
household.  To  the  family  that  is  in  distress  they  present 
themselves  as  complicated  problems.  In  many  respects,  how- 
ever, they  appear  similarly  to  the  family  of  a  widow  and  to 
the  wife  and  family  of  a  soldier,  for  in  both  homes  the  ab- 
sence of  the  father  is  likely  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of 
need. 

The  civilian  relief  worker  will,  therefore,  find  suggestive 
the  experience  of  social  workers  in  helping  widows  with  chil- 
dren. To  assist  such  families  to  maintain  a  decent  standard 
of  living  it  is  essential  to  know  the  condition  of  the  woman's 
health,  her  qualities  as  a  mother,  as  a  manager  and  as  a  wage- 
earner.  It  is  necessary  that  the  ability  of  the  widow  as  a 
wage-earner  be  understood  not  because  the  social  worker 
starts  with  the  assumption  that  a  widow  should  work.  Prob- 
ably she  ought  not  to  work.  Possibly  her  children  will  de- 
mand her  full  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
desirable  that  she  do  a  day  or  more  of  work  a  week.  For 
many  women  this  offers  a  welcome  break  in  the  monotony 
of  a  tenement-house  home.  She  may  want  to  work.  If  she 
does  work  it  is  important  that  her  capacity  be  known  in 
advance. 

What  are  her  own  plans  for  her  family?  It  would  be 
disastrous  indeed  for  the  social  worker  to  prepare  to  help  a 
family  without  knowing  what  that  family  was  trying  to  do 
to  help  itself.  Whenever  possible  it  is  advisable  to  adopt 
the  plans  which  the  widow  has  thought  out  for  herself.  It 
is  a  means  of  stimulating  self-reliance  and  of  preserving 
in  her  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  her  own  future.  If  two 
plans  are  equally  good,  the  plan  conceived  by  the  family  should 
be  pursued. 

Although  the  man  is  absent  he  is  still  a  part  of  the  family. 
If  he  is  dead,  his  illness  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death 
should  be  ascertained.  Suppose  he  had  died  of  tuberculosis, 
for  example,  would  not  that  have  a  decided  bearing  upon 
what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  health  of  the  mother  and 
children?  Or  suppose  that  an  accident  caused  his  death, 
would  one  not  want  to  try  to  secure  compensation  for  them? 
These  problems  in  caring  for  the  families  of  soldiers  will  be 
simpler  than  with  the  family  of  a  widow,  both  because  the 
causes  of  death  are  more  restricted  in  number  and  because 
access  to  military  records  will  be  possible. 

The   earning   power  of   the   man,   his   occupation   and   his 
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quality  as  a  workman  are  one  indication  of  the  standard  of 
living  to  which  the  family  has  been  accustomed.  Further- 
more, a  knowledge  of  what  sort  of  man  he  was  and  of  what 
was  his  influence  at  home  is  essential  if  anything  is  to  be 
done  toward  making  up  in  some  measure  to  the  family  the 
things  which  in  his  character  as  father  he  supplied. 

Social  work  builds  for  the  future.  Thus  acquaintance  with 
the  health  of  the  children  must  be  had.  Their  records  in 
school  should  be  ascertained.  Their  individual  character- 
istics should  be  understood  and  their  aptitudes,  their  special 
talents,  should  be  known.  The  social  worker,  in  other  words, 
must  be  prepared  to  give  vocational  guidance.  She  must  have 
whatever  background  of  information  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able her  to  help  the  children  start  life  aright. 

How  was  the  family  supported  before  it  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  social  worker?  Means  of  support  that  have 
been  valuable  thus  far  may  perhaps  be  continued  in  the  future. 
Moreover,  the  manner  in  which  the  household  has  been  main- 
tained may  be  an  indication  of  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
mother.  Lastly,  it  is  important  to  understand  what,  as  Miss 
Richmond  has  phrased  it,  the  family  was  at  its  best.  The 
aim  of  the  social  worker  is  to  lift  the  family  that  has  fallen 
into  misfortune  up  to  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living.  The 
question  that  interests  her,  therefore,  is  whether  this  means 
restoring  the  family  to  something  it  has  known  before  or  to 
an  entirely  new  standard.  If  the  first  is  true  the  task  may  be 
easier  than  if  new  things  must  be  attempted.  Under  any 
circumstances,  a  knowledge  of  what  the  family  was  at  its 
best  will  influence  decidedly  the  procedure  that  is  to  be 
followed. 

Many  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  known  about  the 
mother,  the  father,  the  children  and  the  family  as  a  whole 
will  appear  in  the  first  interview  which  the  social  worker 
has  with  the  woman.  Often,  also,  through  this  first  talk 
other  means  of  acquiring  an  understanding  of  the  situation 
will  present  themselves.  In  the  article  in  the  Survey  for 
May  5  the  value  of  consulting  relatives,  former  employers, 
previous  addresses,  public  records,  school,  church  and  social 
agencies  was  explained.  As  the  social  worker  extends  her 
acquaintance  in  this  way  she  will  find  her  appreciation  of 
what  the  family  is  and  what  it  can  become  increasing. 

To  obtain  this  insight  into  the  problems  of  the  household 
one  must  be  careful  to  avoid  bias.  One  must  weigh  evidence. 
One  must  take  into  consideration  the  prejudices  of  those 
who  offer  information. 

Thus  the  relatives  of  a  certain  widow  urged  that  the 
home  be  given  up  and  that  the  children  be  sent  to  institutions. 
They  said  that  the  mother  was  a  poor  manager.  They  added 
that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  because  she 
had  not  been  grateful  when  they  paid  the  expenses  of  her 
husband's  funeral.  They  had  even  offered  to  take  care  of 
two  of  the  children,  but  the  mother  did  not  want  them  to  go 
because  she  did  not  wish  them  to  be  brought  up  as  Protestants. 
These  statements  the  social  worker  discounted,  for  she 
knew  that  the  relatives  were  not  of  the  same  religious  faith 
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as  the  widow.  Because  of  this,  they  were  not  kindly  disposed 
toward  her.  The  relatives  were,  however,  correct  when  they 
said  that  the  mother  was  careless  about  the  regularity  of  the 
children's  school  attendance.  The  social  worker  herself  had 
seen  them  at  home  when  they  ought  to  have  been  in  the  class- 
room. Few  qualifications  arc  more  necessary  to  the  person 
who  desires  to  work  with  families  than  this  ability  to  weigh 
evidence,  to  consider  the  source  of  information  and  to  with- 
hold judgment  until  the  correct  inference  can  be  drawn. 

One  must  also  be  careful  not  to  allow  any  rumor  prejudicial 
to  the  character  of  the  family  to  stand  without  investigation. 
People  are  unfortunately  quick  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
prejudiced  by  even  the  flimsiest  sort  of  evidence  against  the 
integrity  of  a  neighbor.  Therefore,  if  a  rumor  exists  it  must 
be  followed  to  its  source.  If  untrue  it  can  be  stopped  and  if 
true  one  will  know  the  facts  and  be  able  to  act  intelligently. 

A  school  teacher  found  that  an  article  had  disappeared  from 
the  schoolroom  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  seem  that  it  had 
been  stolen.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  the  mother  of  the  girl 
whom  the  evidence  apparently  pronounced  guilty.  The 
mother  did  not  answer  the  letter  and  accordingly  the  school 
teacher  felt  confirmed  in  her  opinion.  She  told  the  story  to 
a  social  worker,  who  had  just  been  called  upon  to  help  the 
family.  The  straightforward  and  simple  thing  for  the  social 
worker  to  have  done  would  have  been  to  speak  to  the  mother, 
but  the  school  teacher  in  giving  the  information  had  asked 
that  no  use  be  made  of  it. 

Some  years  later,  however,  when  the  girl  ran  away  to  be 
married  the  story  of  the  theft  immediately  suggested  itself  to 
the  social  worker.  There  is  nothing  necessarily  wrong  in  an 
elopement,  yet  the  unconfirmed  story  of  the  stolen  article  made 
the  manner  of  the  girl's  marriage  appear  to  be  far  more 
significant  than  it  really  was. 

Incidentally,  this  story  illustrates  the  importance  of  not 
allowing  oneself  to  be  hampered  in  the  use  of  information. 
The  records  of  the  civilian  relief  committee  should  be  care- 
fully guarded.  The  affairs  of  the  families  which  come  under 
its  care  should  be  considered  as  confidential  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  social  worker  should  retain  the  right  to  use  her 
knowledge  whenever  she  believes  that  this  use  is  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  family. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  social  worker  in  visiting  former  employers,  relatives  and 
other  persons  connected  with  a  family  is  to  obtain  information. 
Just  as  the  social  worker  must  understand  the  capacity  of  the 
family,  so  also  she  must  learn  what  those  who  know  the 
family  can  do  to  help  it.    And  the  help  she  seeks  is  not  merely 


financial.  Often  she  may  not  even  need  this.  Always,  no 
matter  what  other  assistance  she  desires  for  the  family,  she 
is  searching  for  the  aid  of  personal  influence. 

There  are  few  people  who  are  not  stimulated  to  better 
things  by  example  or  by  a  desire  to  please  someone  whom 
they  admire.  It  is  much  easier  to  try  to  make  good  if  there 
is  some  particular  person  who  is  interested  in  seeing  one  make 
good.  If  there  is  no  such  person  in  the  family  acquaintance- 
ship and  relationship,  the  social  worker  frequently  tries  to 
introduce  someone  to  the  family  who  can  have  this  sort  of 
influence.     This  someone  is  called  a  friendly  visitor. 

Thus  there  was  introduced  to  the  widow  who,  as  described 
above,  was  careless  about  the  school  attendance  of  her  chil- 
dren, a  woman  of  middle  age,  a  sane,  practical,  level-headed 
woman,  who  had  always  done  her  own  housework  and  had 
had  a  family  of  children  all  of  whom  were  now  grown.  This 
woman  soon  won  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  widow, 
and,  where  others  had  failed,  readily  persuaded  her  to  keep  her 
children  in  school.  When  housework  began  to  seem  like 
drudgery  to  the  widow  and  her  oldest  son  became  unruly,  it 
was  the  friendly  visitor  who  from  her  own  experience  gave 
advice  about  the  boy  and  encouragement  about  the  house- 
keeping. She  gave  nothing  else  except  some  stockings  and 
mittens  for  the  children,  which  she  knitted  while  spending 
an  afternoon  every  now  and  then  at  the  widow's  home.  Yet, 
although  she  contributed  only  her  interest  and  her  influence, 
so  strong  a  friendship  bound  the  two  women  that  she  became 
perhaps  the  most  vital  factor  in  the  widow's  life.  The  help? 
fulness  of  such  a  friendly  visitor  should  be  a  valuable  sug- 
gestion to  the.  civilian  relief  worker. 

Another  form  of  influence  not  to  be  overlooked  is  that  of 
the  church.  The  widow  just  described  became  careless  about 
her  attendance  at  church  and  about  the  attendance  of  her 
children.  The  social  worker  wrote  to  the  woman  and  urged 
that  whatever  one's  religion  was  one  ought  to  observe  it.  The 
woman  was  a  Catholic.  The  social  worker  was  in  the  employ 
of  a  non-sectarian  organization  and  was  herself  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  but  she  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  influence  of  church  life  in  helping  a  family  out  of  trouble. 

Here,  too,  the  ordinary  course  of  social  work  has  its  lesson 
for  the  civilian  relief  worker.  If  her  object  is  to  maintain 
the  fitness  of  the  families  of  the  men  who  are  fighting  for  the 
nation,  she  must  understand  fully  all  the  problems  affecting 
their  lives,  spiritual  and  moral  as  well  as  economic  and  social, 
and  in  providing  for  their  physical  needs  she  must  not  neg- 
lect those  other  things  which  though  less  tangible  are  more 
fundamental. 


FROM  AN  ELEVATED  TRAIN 

By  J.  M.  Batchelor 


A  GLOOMY  street  in  sunlight,  nor  does  dark 
Disguise  its  dreariness;  the  windows  stark 
Of  wholesale  houses,  cavernous  and  bare, 
Show  dust-smeared  panes  before  the  pallid  glare 
Of  cold  lights  high  within.     An  endless  row 
Of  street-lamps,   rising  tall,  wan  brightness  throw 
And  heavy  shadows,  sharply  angled,  cast 
On  faces  that  go  by  in  throngs  as  fast 
As  scattered  bits  of  paper  whirled  away 
In  swollen  gutters  on  a   rainy  day. 
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WHAT    FARMERS    THINK    OF 
BOY    LABOR 

PROTECTIVE  laws  for  children  had 
been  modified  as  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral war  program  in  only  two  states  up 
to  May  7,  so  far  as  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  was  advised.  In  Iowa 
the  governor  has  been  given  power  to 
suspend  the  child  labor  law  in  case  of 
emergency.  In  Pennsylvania  the  State 
Board  of  Education  has  issued  a  state- 
ment authorizing  the  withdrawal  from 
school  of  children  of  twelve  years  or 
older  to  work  on  farms.  In  New  York 
a  bill  giving  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion discretionary  power  to  suspend  the 
compulsory  education  law  passed  the 
Senate  last  week  and  is  scheduled  to 
come  to  a  vote  in  the  Assembly  this 
week.  In  many  other  states  similar  ac- 
tion is  being  urged,  but  in  many  of  them 
the  legislatures  having  adjourned,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  the  repeal  or  sus- 
pension of  the  child  labor  laws. 

In  order  to  get  the  viewpoint  of  the 
persons  most  concerned — after  the  chil- 
dren themselves — the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  has  sent  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  grange  officers  throughout 
the  country.  The  answers  that  have  so 
far  come  in  indicate  that  farmers  do  not 
want  or  need  city  or  town  children.  Of 
the  replies  received  to  date,  which  cover 
fifteen  states,  62  per  cent  say  un- 
qualifiedly "No,"  to  the  question,  "Are 
city  school  children  wanted  to  work  in 
your  district?"  An  Illinois  farmer 
writes,  "City  school  children  would  be 
of  no  use  in  this  section.  Farmers  are 
in  need  of  adult  help,  eighteen  years  and 
over."  The  Minnesota  State  Grange 
master  says,  "City  boys,  unless  trained, 
are  of  no  use  to  us.  Nearly  all  the  work 
is  carried  on  by  either  gas  or  horse 
power,  and  I  find  they  do  not  under- 
stand how  to  drive  a  horse  or  handle 
machinery."  The  secretary  of  the  Ver- 
mont Grange  replies,  "Vermont  is  a 
dairy  state.  No  children  are  employed 
or  wanted  to  my  knowledge."  The  four 
officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Grange 
agree  that  children  are  not  wanted  to 
any  extent.  "Some  demand  for  boys," 
says  the  master,  but  the  state  treasurer 
says,  "We  do  not  think  school  children 
of  the  large  cities  would  be  of  sufficient 
help  to  warrant  the  undertaking."   "The 
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tending  of  small  corn  is  a  delicate  busi- 
ness for  a  citybred  child,"  says  an  officer 
from  the  cornbelt  of  Illinois,  "while 
haying  and  harvest  would  be  too  heavy 
work  for  one  not  accustomed  to  labor 
in  the  hot  sun." 

Of  those  who  mention  the  lowest  age 
at  which  a  boy  is  useful,  64  per 
cent  say  fourteen  or  over.  Those  who 
mention  the  need  of  children  say  they 
are  wanted  for  berry  picking  or  truck 
gardening,  but  only  12^  per  cent  of 
all  the  answers  say,  without  qualifica- 
tion, that  children  are  wanted  on  the 
farms.  The  conclusion  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  is  that  to  send 
school  children  to  farms  without  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  actual  need  for 
them  in  a  given  district  would  be  fool- 
ish and  an  embarrassment  to  the  farmers, 
that  boys  under  fourteen  and  girls  are 
not  wanted,  and  that  all  farm  labor  must 
be  supervised  to  avoid  waste  and  in- 
efficiency. 

"We  are  convinced,"  says  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy,  general  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  "that  the 
place  for  the  children  is  in  their  homes, 
that  they  can  help  much  better  there,  in 
school  and  in  home  gardens  under  super- 
vision, and  that  the  farmers  are  the  last 
people  who  want  an  army  of  inefficient, 
inexperienced  laborers  on  their  hands. 
The  grange  officers  show  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  child  labor  is  the 
most  unskilled  and  uneconomical  labor 
there  is.  I  hope  no  one  will  be  so  fool- 
ish as  to  attempt  to  send  children  to  the 
farms  in  any  district  without  first  seeing 
that  the  farmers  want  them  and  that 
they  are  to  be  properly  safeguarded  and 
supervised." 

"AND     THEY     DID     ALL    EAT 
AND    WERE   FILLED" 

ARRIVAL  in  the  United  States,  on 
May  3,  of  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  re- 
cently appointed  head  of  the  food  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, coincided  with  the  introduction  in 
Congress  of  the  administration's  food 
control  bill  by  Chairman  Lever  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  As 
sent  to  his  committee  it  deals  not  only 
with  food,  but  with  many  other  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  first  section  of  the 
bill  reads: 


That  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  the  state 
of  war  there  is  a  national  emergency,  and  it 
is  essentia!  for  the  national  security  and  de- 
fense further  to  assure  an  adequate  supply 
and  equitable  distribution  and  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  foods,  feeds,  shoes,  clothing, 
tuel,  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  articles  re- 
quired for  their  production,  hereafter  in  this 
act  called  necessaries,  for  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  pro- 
tect them  against  injurious  speculation, 
manipulations,  and  controls  affecting  such 
supply,  distribution  and  movement.  For  such 
purposes  the  powers,  authorities,  obligations 
and  prohibitions  hereinafter  set  forth  are 
conferred  and  prescribed. 

Based  thus  upon  the  war  powers  con- 
ferred in  the  constitution,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  President 

to  purchase,  provide  for  the  production  or 
manufacture  of,  or  otherwise  to  procure  nec- 
essaries; to  store  them;  to  dispose  of  them 
by  sale  or  otherwise,  on  credit  or  other  terms 
at  cost,  including  the  expense  of  packing 
and  transportation  ;  and  to  require  any  per- 
son having  any  necessaries  at  his  disposal,  in 
an  amount  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  indi- 
vidual needs  for  a  reasonable  period,  to 
furnish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  excess 
to  the  government  in  such  quantities,  at  such 
times,  and  at  such  prices  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  reasonable.  .   .    . 

This  action  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent whenever  he  shall  deem  it  necessary 
as  a  means  of  securing  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  necessaries,  or  of  preventing 
speculation  and  unreasonable  enhance- 
ment of  prices. 

Not  only  does  the  bill  thus  authorize 
the  complete  nationalization  of  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  but  it  provides  for  the  fix- 
ing of  maximum  and  minimum  prices, 
under  similar  conditions  of  national 
emergency.     The  measure  declares  that 

the  government  of  the  United  States  hereby 
guarantees  every  producer  of  any  merchant- 
able necessaries  produced  within  the  United 
States  for  which  a  minimum  price  shall  be 
fixed  by  notice  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion, that  upon  compliance  by  him  with  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President,  he 
will  receive  for  such  necessaries,  produced  in 
reliance  upon  this  guaranty,  a  price  not  less 
(han  the  minimum  therefor  as  fixed  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

This  permits  the  President  to  guar- 
antee to  the  farmer  a  minimum  price  for 
each  of  his  crops,  as  an  incentive  to  in- 
creased production  of  food  this  year. 
Hearings   before  the   Senate   Committee 
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on  Agriculture  have  developed  the  fact 
that  the  government  experts  favor  a 
minimum  guaranteed  price  of  $1  a  bushel 
for  corn,  $1  for  potatoes,  $5  for  beans 
and  probably  75  cents  a  bushel  for  oats. 
A  price  of  $1.50  would  have  been  guar- 
anteed for  wheat,  but  the  season  has  ad- 
vanced too  far  to  permit  of  any  addi- 
tional sowing  of  that  cereal  as  a  result 
of  such  minimum  price.  The  other  crops 
named  may  still  be  planted. 

This  bill  also  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  prescribe  regulations  governing 
the  production  of  necessaries ;  to  compel 
railroads  to  carry  such  necessaries  in 
preference  to  other  goods ;  to  regulate 
exchanges  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  manipu- 
lations of  the  market ;  to  limit  or  prohibit 
the  manufacture  of  grain  into  alcoholic 
beverages ;  to  lay  import  duties  as  a 
means  of  preventing  the  "dumping"  of 
foreign-made  goods  on  our  market. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  measure  author- 
izes the  secretary  of  agriculture  to  pre- 
scribe the  standards  of  grade  and  of 
packing  of  foods ;  to  license  and  regulate 
the  number  of  food  storage  plants ;  to 
prescribe  the  percentage  of  flour  to  be 
milled  from  wheat,  and  to  regulate  the 
proportion  of  wheat  and  other  flours  to 
be  used  in  the  making  of  bread. 

Despite  the  assurance  of  Representa- 
tive Lever  that  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  bill  are  not  to  be  used  unless  neces- 
sity shall  be  established  for  their  use,  the 
measure  is  accepted  in  Washington  as  the 
first  part  of  a  national  program  for 
meeting  the  food  crisis.  If  it  is  adopted 
— and  present  indications  are  that  it  will 
pass  with  few  important  modifications — 
it  will  clear  the  way  for  the  creation  of 
a  food-distribution  system  which  will  be- 
gin at  the  farm  gate  and  extend  to  the 
door  of  the  retail  dealers.  Then,  if  re- 
tail merchants  and  butchers  fail  to  meet 
the  government's  expectation  that  they 
will  serve  efficiently  under  price-regula- 
tion, the  new  system  will  lay  its  hand 
upon  the  vast  retail  business  as  well. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  proposed  act, 
the  United  States  government  is  enabled 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  Australia 
in  response  to  the  demands  of  her 
workers  that  a  degree  of  stability  be 
maintained  between  wages  and  the  cost 
of  necessaries.  Farmers  can  be  assured 
of  a  fair  price  for  their  crops;  necessary 
middlemen  can  be  assured  of  a  living 
wage  in  the  form  of  commissions ;  re- 
tailers can  be  guaranteed  a  reasonable 
profit  for  their  work ;  consumers  can  be 
made  secure  in  the  price  of  commodities 
by  each  of  these  steps  of  regulation,  and 
can  themselves  be  paid  a  wage  calculated 
upon  the  knowledge  that  the  market  for 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  output  of 
the  country  is  adequate  and  steady. 

Back  of  this  framework  of  regulation 
there  are  numerous  plans  for  improved 
processes,  for  better  handling  of  food- 
stuffs, and  for  the  placing  upon  the  mar- 
ket of  a  better  quality  of  foods. 


Mr.  Hoover  has  begun  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  machinery  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
necessaries  for  the  entire  nation.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  working 
upon  the  problems  of  increased  produc- 
tion of  foods  and  of  more  economical 
use  of  foodstuffs.  Should  Congress 
pass  the  Lever  bill  with  the  authoriza- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  absolute 
powers  which  it  proposes,  Mr.  Hoover 
will  presumably  become  the  agent  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  in- 
directly of  the  President  in  putting  an 
end  to  speculation  in  food,  clothing  and 
fuel. 

At  the  request  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Houston  there  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  on  April  30  the  Gore  resolu- 
tion, which  appropriates  $25,000,000  to 
be  used  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture "to  provide  further  for  the  na- 
tional security  and  defense  by  stimula- 
ting agriculture  and  facilitating  the  dis- 
tribution  of   agricultural    products." 

This  measure  will  be  taken  up  after 
the  Lever  bill  has  been  disposed  of.  It 
provides  for  an  immediate  investigation 
into  the  "demand  for,  the  supply,  con- 
sumption, costs  and  the  basic  facts  re- 
lating to  the  ownership,  production, 
transportation,  manufacture,  storage  and 
distribution  of  foods,  food  materials, 
feeds,  seeds,  fertilizers,  agricultural  im- 
plements and  machinery,  and  any  article 
required  in  connection  with  the  produc- 
tion, distribution  or  utilization  of  food." 

It  also  grants  broad  powers  of  control 
of  the  food  storage  and  distribution  in- 
dustry to  the  department  and  authorizes 
the  department  to  purchase  and  dis- 
tribute seeds  to  farmers  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

The  Senate  adopted,  on  May  3,  the 
joint  resolution  offered  by  Senator 
Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  authorizing 
the  President  to  spend  $10,000,000  in 
securing  and  distributing  to  American 
farmers  a  supply  of  nitrates  as  ferti- 
lizers. These  nitrates  will  be  imported 
from  Chile,  and  will  be  sold  for  cash  to 
the  farmers. 

Meanwhile  the  war  council  has  con- 
sidered, tentatively,  the  pooling  of  the 
food  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  in  order  that  the  problem  of 
feeding  the  home  and  overseas  popula- 
tions may  be  met  the  more  effectively. 
The  week  finds  these  plans  still  in  the 
embryonic  stage. 

THE    ECONOMICS    OF    WAR 
PROHIBITION 

IN  its  grant  of  authority  to  the 
President  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the 
use  of  grain  in  the  manufacture  of  al- 
cohol, the  Lever  bill  falls  a  long  way 
short  of  the  desires  of  the  war  pro- 
hibitionists. They  are  at  work  for  out- 
right prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  all  alcoholic  beverages  during  the 
war,  as  provided  in   the  bill  introduced 


by  Congressman  Randall.  Their  task  is 
greatly  complicated  by  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  in  rescinding  its  war- 
prohibition  vote  and  agreeing  to  pass 
only  legislation  advocated  by  the  Presi- 
dent— action  which  the  Searchlight  on 
Congress  holds  to  be  a  plain  evasion  of 
its  duty  by  Congress  at  the  behest  of  a 
few  wet  congressmen  from  New  York 
and  Massachusetts.  The  prohibition 
campaign,  therefore,  must  take  the  form 
of  showing  President  Wilson  that  an 
overwhelming  body  of  public  opinion  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  desires  war  pro- 
hibition and  is  eager  to  have  him  ask  it 
of  Congress. 

War  prohibition,  as  distinct  from 
other  forms  of  national  prohibition,  is  a 
purely  economic  move ;  for  its  imme- 
diate purposes,  it  disregards  everything 
except  the  conservation  of  man  power 
and  food  at  a  time  when  both  are  great- 
ly needed.  The  cost  of  alcohol  in  bushels 
of  grain  has  been  discussed  in  every  state 
and  reported  in  earlier  issues  of  the  Sur- 
vey. 

Last  week  the  Committee  on  War 
Prohibition,  of  which  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher,  of  Yale,  is  president,  took  up 
other  aspects.  In  a  statement  on  Mod- 
ern War  and  Prohibition,  which  it  gives 
out,  Maj.-Gen.  William  Harding  Car- 
ter, U.  S.  A.,  says: 

.  .  .  The  public  is  far  better  advised  to- 
day than  ever  before  concerning  the  effects 
of  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicants  in  pro- 
ducing criminal,  insane  and  untrustworthy 
men  and  women  and  degenerate  children. 
Prisons,  asylums  and  public  reformatories 
furnish  continuous  and  abundant  evidence 
along  these  lines.  The  increasing  undisci- 
pline  of  Americans  has  been  observed  and 
noted  by  investigators  and  students  for  many 
years.  This  is  evidenced  in  lack  of  respect 
for  parents,  for  the  aged,  for  officers  of  the 
law  and  for  the  law  itself.  It  has  also  been 
a  uniform  observation  that  these  conditions 
become  aggravated  whenever  and  wherever 
intoxicating  liquors  are  habitually  used. 

Confronted  by  these  facts,  we  are  about 
to  undertake  the  creation  of  a  large  army  of 
the  people  and  to  prepare  it  for  participa- 
tion in  the  most  gigantic  struggle  in  the  his- 
tory of  wars.  .  .  .  That  temperance  has 
won  a  lasting  victory  is  attested  by  the  large 
increase  in  territory  covered  by  prohibition 
laws  and  in  the  drastic  regulations  govern- 
ing the  employment  of  men  in  dangerous  oc- 
cupations, when  individuals  may  be  and 
often  are  responsible  for  the  lives  of  others. 
If  this  applies  in  the  operation  of  railroads 
and  great  industrial  establishments,  how 
much  more  should  it  apply  in  the  cases  of 
the  officers  and  men  called  to  the  colors  to 
uphold  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  to  defend 
its   material   interests.     . 

Under  the  title,  Shall  We  Lose  with 
Liquor  or  Win  Without?  Allen  Rogers 
attacks  the  problem  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
Alcohol,  he  shows,  is  an  essential  in  the 
manufacture  of  ether  and  other  vital 
medical  supplies,  in  explosives  and  as 
fuel.  "The  great  industry  of  alcohol- 
beverage  manufacture  must  bow  before 
the  demands  of  the  nation  in  its  time  of 
crisis.      This   is   no  sentimental    demand 
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— nor  religious,  nor  even  moral — it  is 
the  demand  of  the  nation's  chemists, 
based  upon  scientific  analysis,"  says  Dr. 
Rogers.  "Don't  close  the  breweries  and 
distilleries.  Transform  them"  to  make 
the  product  vital  at  this  time. 

Other  aspects  are  discussed  in  a  state- 
ment by  Prof.  Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  of 
Harvard.  All  those  who  grow  grain 
can  sell  their  product  at  high  prices,  he 
argues — even  barley,  which  is  used  very 
little  as  human  food,  may  find  a  ready 
market  as  feed  for  stock.  Hop-growers 
may  have  more  difficulty  than  others  in 
adjusting  themselves,  but  they  can 
readily  turn  their  land  to  other  uses 
and  "can  easily  make  a  living  even 
though  they  make  smaller  profits  than 
from  hops." 

As  to  the  men  employed  in  the  liquor 
trades,  Professor  Carver  holds  that  at 
a  time  when  we  "are  to  put  two  mil- 
lions of  men  into  the  army  and  navy,  a 
few  million  more  into  the  production  of 
military  supplies,  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  production  of  foodstuffs, 
the  great  and  all-absorbing  question  is 
where  we  shall  get  men — not  what  we 
shall  do  with  our  surplus  men."  We 
are  talking  of  putting  high  school  boys 
on  the  farms  and  committees  everywhere 
are  organizing  to  find  new  sources  of 
labor.  "If  these  committees  take  hold 
of  this  problem,  every  man  now  em- 
ployed in  any  branch  of  the  liquor  busi- 
ness will  find  another  job  waiting  for 
him.  Some  highly  trained  and  tech- 
nically skilled  men  may  not  be  able  to 
turn  their  training  to  equally  good  ac- 
count elsewhere.  That  is  one  of  the 
chances  of  war  which  we  all  must  take. 
Many  industries  besides  the  liquor  busi- 
ness are  going  to  be  badly  upset  by  the 
war.  That,  however,  is  one  of  the  least 
of  the  burdens  of  a  great  war." 

The  remaining  economic  aspect — the 
loss  of  tax  revenue  through  prohibition 
— has  scarcely  been  touched  upon,  per- 
haps as  a  result  of  its  failure  in  state 
campaigns ;  wherever  the  people  have 
been  ready  for  prohibition,  they  have 
brushed  aside  the  loss  of  revenue  as  ir- 
relevant in  the  face  of  the  great  gains 
which  they  hold  will  follow  prohibition. 
General  Carter  touches  on  it  briefly  in 
his  statement:  "After  many  years  obser- 
vation of  the  effects  of  drink  upon  our 
soldiers,  it  is  the  unhesitating  opinion  of 
the  writer  that  the  proceeds  of  govern- 
mental taxation  of  stills  and  breweries, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  no  compensation  for 
the  misspent  lives  and  stunted  brains  of 
those  who  are  addicted  to  drunkenness. 
If  it  requires  war-time  prohibition  to  in- 
sure an  absolutely  sober  and  dependable 
army,  we  should  have  it,  and  the  sooner 
the  better." 

As  an  offset  to  the  stand  of  the  wet 
congressmen  from  the  North  and  East, 
the  committee  and  other  agencies  are  giv- 
ing publicity  to  statements  in  favor  of 
war    prohibition    by   various    bodies,    by 


prominent  business  men,  such  as  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  Frank  A.  Vander- 
lip,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
New  York  city,  and  by  former  President 
Taft,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Yale  Com- 
mittee of  Seventy-one  which  proposes  to 
have  a  dry  commencement  at  Yale  and 
to  persuade  other  colleges,  through  their 
alumni,  to  follow  suit. 

At  a  hearing  in  the  Boston  State 
House,  representatives  of  300  granges 
and  other  bodies  urged  war  prohibition. 
The  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham  pre- 
sided and  among  the  speakers  were  ex- 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard, who  put  strongly  the  connection 
between  drink  and  venereal  disease ; 
Bishop  William  Lawrence,  who  believes 
the  change  of  public  sentiment  the  past 
month  has  been  so  enormous  that  pro- 
hibition would  undoubtedly  get  enforce- 
ment; Maj.  Henry  Higginson,  who 
spoke  as  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War ; 
Professor  Carver ;  John  B.  Moors,  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Associated  Chari- 
ties ;  Jessie  Hodder,  superintendent  of 
the  Sherborne  Reformatory  for  Women, 
who  is  sending  her  only  son  to  war ;  and 
Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feebleminded  at 
Waverley,  who  said:  "I  believe  national 
prohibition  during  the  war  necessary  to 
avert  economic  and  military  disasters 
which  may  destroy  our  civilization." 

I 
FREE  SPEECH  AND  PEACE- 
ABLE ASSEMBLY 
PRESIDENT  WILSON  announced 
last  week  in  a  letter  to  Lillian  D. 
Wald,  head  resident  of  Henry  Street 
Settlement,  New  York  city,  and  others 
who  had  written  to  him  regarding  what 
they  conceived  to  be  a  threatened  war- 
time invasion  of  the  rights  of  democracy, 
that  he  had  the  matter  in  mind  and 
hoped  he  would  act  "at  the  right  time" 
in  the  spirit  of  suggestion.  The  Presi- 
dent said : 

The  letter  signed  by  yourself  and  others 
under  date  of  April  16  has,  of  course,  chimed 
in  with  my  own  feelings  and  sentiments.  I 
do  not  know  what  steps  it  will  be  practicable 
to  take  in  the  immediate  future  to  safeguard 
the  things  which,  I  agree  with  you  in  think- 
ing, ought  in  any  circumstances  be  safe- 
guarded, but  you  may  be  sure  I  have  the 
matter  in  mind  and  will  act,  I  hope,  at  the 
right  time  in  the  spirit  of  suggestion. 

The  sentiments  which  "chimed  in" 
with  the  President's  own  feelings  were 
expressed  in  part  as  follows: 

Even  by  this  time  we  have  seen  evidence 
of  the  breaking  down  of  immemorial  rights 
and  privileges.  Halls  have  been  refused  for 
public  discussion;  meetings  have  been  broken 
up;  speakers  have  been  arrested  and  censor- 
ship exercised,  not  to  prevent  the  transmis- 
sion of  information  to  enemy  countries  but 
to  prevent  the  free  discussion  by  American 
citizens  of  our  own  problems  and  policies. 
As  we  go  on,  the  inevitable  psychology  of 
war  will  manifest  itself  with  increasing 
danger,  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  our 
cherished  institutions. 


What  we  ask  of  you,  Mr.  President  .  .  . 
is  to  make  an  impressive  statement  that  will 
reach  not  only  the  officials  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment scattered  throughout  the  union,  but 
the  officials  of  the  several  states  and  of  the 
cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  country,  re- 
minding them  of  the  peculiar  obligation  de- 
volving upon  all  Americans  in  this  war  to 
uphold  in  every  way  our  constitutional  rights 
and  liberties.  .  .  .  Such  a  statement  sent 
throughout  the  country  would  reinforce  your 
declaration  that  this  is  war  for  democracy 
and  liberty.   .     .     . 

Among  those  who  signed  the  letter 
were  Herbert  Croly,  editor  of  the  New 
Republic;  Matthew  Hale,  the  Progres- 
sive leader  in  Massachusetts;  Judge  Ben 
B.  Lindsay,  of  Denver;  Charles  J. 
Rhoades,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  Philadelphia;  Jane  Addams;  Paul  U. 
Kellogg ;  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  and 
others. 

Moved  by  similar  alarm  at  what  they 
term  "the  first  casualties  of  any  war" — 
free  speech  and  peaceable  assembly — a 
group  of  prominent  men  and  women 
have  formed  the  American  Legal  De- 
fense' League.  They  are  drawn  both 
from  those  who  favored  and  those  who 
opposed  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany,  and  their  object  is  to  defend 
in  the  courts  "constitutional  liberties  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States."  The 
league  has  already  appeared  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  tried  in  New  York  city. 

The  league  has  headquarters  at  261 
Broadway,  New  York.  The  first  name 
on  its  board  of  advisors  is  that  of  Charles 
S.  Whitman,  governor  of  New  York. 
Other  names  are: 

Oswald  G.  Villard,  president  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post;  Charles  C.  Burlingham, 
lawyer,  New  York  city;  Judge  John  F.  Hy- 
lan,  County  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Leonard 
D.  Abbott,  president  of  the  Free  Speech 
League  of  America;  Prof.  Henry  R.  Mus- 
sey,  Columbia  University;  Owen  R.  Love- 
joy,  secretary,  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee; Prof.  Emily  Green  Balch,  Wellesley 
College;  Gilbert  E.  Roe,  lawyer,  New  York 
city;  Lillian  D.  Wald;  Moorfield  Storey, 
lawyer,  Boston,  and  others. 

The  league  will  defend  accused  per- 
sons free  of  charge  unless  they  are  able 
to  pay.  It  plans  to  secure  the  services 
of  attorneys  throughout  the  country.  Al- 
ready twenty-five  have  said  they  would 
try  cases.  It  hopes  to  hear  of  cases  need- 
ing attention  through  existing  organiza- 
tions, both  of  a  militarist  and  pacifist 
character.  A  Legal  First  Aid  Bureau 
has  been  formed  in  New  York  city  to 
discover  and  investigate  such  cases,  with 
headquarters  at  70  Fifth  avenue.  At 
present  the  league  is  supported  by  con- 
tributions, but  it  may  try  to  establish 
itself  on  a  wide  membership  basis. 

The  principal  cases  in  which  the 
league  has  appeared  for  the  defendant  or 
been  interested  are  those  of  Stephen 
Kerr,  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct 
when  speaking  in  Madison  Square,  New 
York,  and  accused  of  using  the  phrase, 
"you  skunks  of  Americans,"  though  he 
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denies  it;  Henry  Jager,  accused  of  talk- 
ing against  conscription  and  of  applying 
improper  language  to  a  man  who  had 
testified  against  him ;  George  L.  Glison 
(pen  name  "Shiloh")  arrested  for  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  during  the  "Wake 
Up,  America"  parade;  Helen  Board- 
man,  a  writer,  and  Katherine  B.  An- 
thony, a  social  worker  and  author  of 
Mothers  Who  Must  Earn,  who  posted 
signs  reading  "No  conscription — thou 
shalt  not  kill,"  and  were  put  under 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  Loewe  De 
Boer,  a  citizen  of  Holland,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  and  Leyden  universities  and  a 
writer  on  American  colonial  history,  who 
engaged  in  a  conversation  on  inter- 
nationalism near  a  recruiting  station  and 
was  sent  to  Bellevue  Hospital  for  obser- 
vation as  to  his  sanity.  De  Boer  was 
released  several  days  later  after  the 
Dutch  consul  had  testified  to  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  him. 

Glison,  Kerr  and  Jager  were  each 
given  six  months  in  the  workhouse  and 
the  last  two  were  refused  bail.  "The 
severity  of  sentence  in  these  cases  is  un- 
heard of,"  declared  Harry  Weinberger, 
general  counsel  and  executive  secretary 
of  the  league,  "and  the  bail  offered 
($5,000  in  the  case  of  Jager)  is  regarded 
as  more  than  sufficient  in  cases  of  high- 
way robbery  and  burglary." 

Whether  these  are  sporadic  cases  or 
whether  they  show  a  concerted  policy 
on  the  part  of  municipal  authorities  to 
curb  the  free  expression  of  opinion  has 
not  been  made  clear.  On  April  3,  the 
grand  jury  then  sitting  in  New  York 
county  passed  resolutions  declaring  that 
"it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  not  only 
to  display  his  own  patriotism,  but  to  be 
on  notice  to  see  that  his  neighbor  neither 
says  nor  does  anything  to  reflect  upon 
or  weaken  the  power  of  constituted  au- 
thority." The  grand  jury  declared  that 
"it  views  with  dismay  and  reprobation 
the  tolerance  shown  to  assemblages  in 
the  public  parks,  squares  and  streets," 
and  instructed  the  district  attorney  to 
procure  authority  for  the  commissioner 
of  police  to  stop  such  practices  and  to 
prepare  a  bill  making  "any  seditious  ut- 
terance a  crime  punishable  by  a  severe 
penalty."  Either  in  pursuance  of  these 
resolutions  or  upon  complaints  received 
from  citizens  the  Police  Department  has 
increased  its  watchfulness  for  utterances 
of  a  so-called  objectionable  nature. 

Meanwhile,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wein- 
berger drew  the  following  reply  from 
Attorney  General  T.  W.  Gregory: 

So  far  as  I  know  there  have  been  no  en- 
croachments by  any  federal  authority  on  the 
right  of  free  speech  or  of  free  press.  If,  as 
alleged  by  Mr.  Weinberger,  any  "halls  have 
been  refused  for  public  discussion,  meetings 
have  been  broken  up,  speakers  have  been 
arrested,  censorship  has  been  exercised,"  etc., 
such  action  has  not  been  under  any  federal 
order  and,  if  they  have  occurred,  are  not 
matters  over  which  the  federal  government 
has  any  jurisdiction. 


TO    SAVE    THE    ARMY    FROM 

VENEREAL  DISEASE 
"TOURING  the  first  eighteen  months 
.L/   of  the  European  war  one  of  the 

great  powers  had  more  men  incapacitated 
for  service  by  venereal  disease  contract- 
ed in  the  mobilization  camps  than  all 
the  fighting  on  the  front." 

Quoting  this  and  other  evidence  as 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of 
prostitution  which  confronts  the  United 
States  in  the  mobilization  and  training 
of  a  million  and  a  half  men,  the  Ore- 
gon Social  Hygiene  Society  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense for  official  precautionary  action. 

It  asks  that  the  council  call  upon 
Congress  to  establish  a  division  of  edu- 
cational hygiene  under  Surgeon-General 
Gorgas  of  the  army,  with  a  trained 
executive  in  charge,  and  having  an  ap- 
propriation of  $300,000  to  $500,000 
for  a  comprehensive  educational  cam- 
paign throughout  the  army  and  navy. 
As  an  alternative  plan  it  asks  that  the 
President  appoint  a  commission  which 
shall  be  given  such  an  appropriation  for 
this  work.  It  asks  also  that  Congress 
forbid  prostitution  within  a  given  dis- 
tance of  all  camps. 

Under  the  heading,  Shall  Prostitu- 
tion Follow  Our  Army  ?  the  society  gives 
these  reasons  for  drastic  action  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  the  social  evil  into 
army  camps  and  into  the  navy. 

"First,  because  the  experience  of  Eu- 
ropean countries  has  shown  that  prosti- 
tution is  one  of  the  most  serious,  if  not 
the  most  serious,  of  army  problems.  .  .  . 
'The  number  of  syphilitics  in  the  army 
[Austrian]  must  certainly  be  several 
hundreds  of  thousands.  .  .  .  Since  the 
war  began,  a  total  equivalent  of  sixty 
divisions  have  been  temporarily  with- 
drawn from  the  fighting  for  venereal 
diseases'  (Vienna  report,  Journal  of 
American  Medical  Association).    .    .    . 

"Second,  because  prostitution  was  a  se- 
rious problem  on  the  Mexican  border  in 
the  summer  of  1896.  (1)  'As  soon  as 
the  order  to  mobilize  went  forth,  the 
vice  interests  .  .  .  also  began  to  mobilize 
their  forces  and  to  move  them  to  the 
border.'  (Exner,  Social  Hygiene).  (2) 
'Vice  districts  were  established  especially 
for  the  soldiers.'  (Exner.  See  also 
Literary  Digest,  November  18,  1916.) 
(3)  'Prostitutes  were  extensively  pat- 
ronized.' .    .    . 

"Third,  because  venereal  diseases,  re- 
sulting from  prostitution,  spread  more 
rapidly  through  the  nation  in  time  of 
war.  This  condition  tends  to  make  the 
army  and  navy  problem  more  seri- 
ous.   .    .    . 

"Fourth,  because  the  venereal  diseases 
cause  serious  complications  in  later  life, 
and  because  these  diseases  will  be  spread 
among  innocent  women  and  children 
when  the  war  is  over. 

"Fifth,  because  prophylactic  measures, 
while  helpful,  are  insufficient.    .    .    . 


"Sixth,  because  commercialized  pros- 
titution is  unnecessary. 

"Seventh,  because  it  is  easily  possi- 
ble to  prevent  in  large  measure  commer- 
cialized prostitution  and  venereal  disease. 

"Eighth,  because  drastic  (i.  e.,  imme- 
diate and  powerful)  action  is  necessary 
because  a  large  amount  of  disease  in  the 
army  originates  in  mobilization  camps 
and    home    barracks." 

Medical  authority  and  evidence  is 
cited,  in  the  brief,  in  support  of  each 
of  the  eight  contentions  made.  The 
brief  is  now  before  the  medical  division 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
Senator  Chamberlain,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
and  others  responsible  for  the  carrying 
on    of    th?   war. 

TRADE    TRAINING    FOR    THE 
INJURED 

THERE  is  timeliness  in  the  report 
just  made  by  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education  on  special  training 
for  injured  persons.  At  the  moment  the 
United  States  is  entering  war  the  board, 
after  investigation,  proposes  that  a  bu- 
reau be  established  "for  the  training  and 
instruction  of  persons  who,  through  in- 
dustrial accident  or  industrial  disease, 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  or  injury  to  a 
limb,  or  other  severe  injury,  and  whose 
earning  capacity  has  been  destroyed  or 
impaired  thereby,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
establishing or  increasing  the  ability  of 
such  persons  to  earn  a  livelihood." 

The  board  was  instructed  a  year  ago 
to  undertake  an  inquiry  into  this  sub- 
ject. It  interpreted  its  instructions  as 
referring  primarily  to  industrial  acci- 
dents. Nevertheless  it  secured  testimony 
and  help  from  people  who  have  been  at 
work  on  the  problem  of  training  crippled 
soldiers  in  Canada  and  in  Europe.  Its 
recommendations,  therefore,  have  an  ap- 
plication to  the  injuries  that  will  be  sus- 
tained by  our  own  citizens  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe. 

The  board  was  not  able  to  determine 
definitely  the  number  of  people  in  Massa- 
chusetts who,  under  present  conditions, 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  unemployable 
because  of  industrial  accident.  Estimates 
vary  from  500  to  2,000  yearly.  It  did 
find,  however,  that  there  is  in  that  state 
"a  large  problem  of  rehabilitating  in- 
jured workers  through  scientific  methods 
of  discovery  of  aptitudes,  organization 
of  means  of  training,  development  of 
agencies  for  placement  in  industry,  and 
rendering  assistance  to  the  handicapped 
while  adapting  themselves  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  new  position."  What  is 
true  of  Massachusetts  is  probably  true 
also  of  other  highly  industrialized  states. 

Although  nearly  all  states  make  pro- 
vision for  training  the  blind,  the  board 
found  no  national  or  state-aided  institu- 
tions for  training  the  injured.  There 
are  a  number  of  private  institutions  for 
training  cripples,  but  these  are  frequent- 
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ly  designed  especially  for  children.  It 
discusses  several  typical  agencies  for 
training  disabled  workmen  and  soldiers 
in  foreign  countries. 

There  are  five  stages  in  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  persons  seriously  in- 
jured, if  they  are  to  be  restored  to  in- 
dustry as  self-supporting  workers  and 
citizens,  the  board  finds.  These  are  the 
period  of  surgical  treatment,  of  con- 
valescence and  mental  adjustment,  of 
training,  of  placement,  and  of  physical 
adjustment  to  the  demands  of  tne  new 
position. 

An  act  has  been  drawn  by  the  board 
to  establish  the  new  bureau  it  proposes. 
This  bureau  should,  it  thinks,  maintain 
such  additional  agencies  as  may  be 
necessary  to  instruct,  train  anfl  place  in 
employment  injured  persons  whose  earn- 
ing capacity  has  been  destroyed  or  im- 
paired. The  bureau  should  bj  under  the 
board  of  education  and  should  issue  bul- 
letins containing  information  about 
choosing  an  occupation,  obtaining  train- 
ing and  securing  employment.  Such  a 
bureau,  says  the  board,  would  only  be 
an  extension  of  a  state  policy  already  in 
operation  in  reference  to  the  blind. 

WAR-TIME    TRAINING    AND 
PROGRAMS 

FOLLOWING  the  lead  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy,  train- 
ing courses  in  civilian  relief  work  have 
been  established  in  a  score  of  cities,  and 
a  special  section  on  social  problems  of 
the  war  is  announced  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
for  its  meeting  next  month  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Edward  T.  Devine  is  chairman 
and  Ernest  P.  Bicknell  vice-chairman. 

The  section  has  been  arranged  to  dis- 
cuss the  war  as  it  affects  social  work  and 
conditions  without  scrapping  the  pro- 
gram carefully  built  up  before  the  break 
with  Germany.  There  is  to  be,  more- 
over, a  special  meeting  the  afternoon  of 
June  1 1  at  which  William  Howard 
Taft  will  address  the  conference  on  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace.  Frederic 
Almy,  president  of  the  conference, 
points  out  that  the  league's  program  has 
to  do  with  the  period  after  the  present 
war  and  that,  in  accordance  with  its 
practice  established  for  many  years,  the 
conference  will  not  expect  to  take  a 
position  for  or  against  this  or  any  other 
proposal  laid  before  it. 

Civilian  relief  training  courses  in  all 
the  cities  from  which  the  Survey  has 
received  announcements  are  based  on  the 
regular  case  work  of  charity  societies 
applied  directly  to  the  situation  which 
is  expected  to  develop  as  the  result  of 
experience  in  Canada,  on  the  Mexican 
border  and,  to  some  extent,  abroad.  In 
the  professional  training  schools  for  so- 
cial workers  and  the  Red  Cross  classes 
organized  by  charitable  agencies,  stress 
is  laid  on  required  field  work  under  the 
direction    of    experienced    agents.      The 


result  is  expected  to  be  a  considerable 
body  of  volunteers  with  some  under- 
standing of  the  principles  involved  and 
a  bit  of  experience  resulting  from  the 
field  work — minutemen  of  charity.  The 
size  and  details  of  the  task  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  perform  depend,  of 
course,  in  large  measure,  upon  how  ef- 
fectually Congress  keeps  married  men 
out  of  the  army  and  what  provision  it 
makes  or  fails  to  make  for  the  depend- 
ents of  soldiers. 

In  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy,  the  special  lectures  on 
emergency  war  relief  follow  after  a 
course  on  the  principles  of  case  work 
and  another  on  the  background  of  so- 
cial work.  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge, 
of  the  school  faculty,  is  giving  a  closely 
related  course  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago which,  together  with  courses  on 
food  conservation  and  production,  and 
on  first  aid,  are  made  a  part  of  a  special 
program  of  war  service  for  the  women 
students  of  the  university. 

The  leading  social  agencies  of  Boston 
are  represented  on  a  committee  which  is 
acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Bos- 
ton School  of  Social  Work  (which 
forms  a  department  of  Simmons  Col- 
lege) in  its  course  on  First  Aid  in  Social 
Service.  Elizabeth  L.  Holbrook  of  the 
Associated  Charities  is  in  charge  of  the 
class  conferences  and  assignments  to  field 
work.  The  Pennsylvania  School  for 
Social  Service,  Philadelphia,  follows 
very  similar  lines  and,  in  common  with 
the  others,  is  giving  its  course  under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  Red  Cross. 

In  Scranton,  Pa.,  thirty-five  students 
are  at  work  under  the  direction  of 
Maurice  Willows,  general  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Charities,  who  is  also  one 
of  three  men  in  charge  of  the  newly 
organized  civilian  relief  department  of 
the  Red  Cross.  In  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  a 
course  is  given  by  Mary  J.  Van  Hook 
for  the  local  chapter  of  the  National 
League  for  Woman's  Service,  with  the 
cooperation     of     other     local     agencies. 

The  Denver  Federation  for  Charity 
and  Philanthropy  is  establishing  a  class. 
And  among  a  great  many  special  war- 
time college  classes  may  be  mentioned 
that  on  emergency  aid  by  Prof.  Susan 
M.  Kingsbury,  Carola  Woerishoffer 
professor  of  social  economy  at  Bryn 
Mawr. 

Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  a 
dispatch  received  by  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  in  which  Neville  Cham- 
berlain, British  director  of  national  serv- 
ice, emphasizes  social  service  as  an  oc- 
cupation for  volunteers.  While  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  part-time  work  by 
women  prevented  by  domestic  duties 
from  placing  their  whole  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  country,  he  urges  that  fur- 
ther help  from  volunteers  is  needed  in 
social  work  carried  on  directly  by  the 
state  and  by  local  authorities  or  partly 
supported   by   them,   such   as   care   com- 


mittees, boys  and  girls  clubs,  infant  wel- 
fare agencies,  war  pensions  and  disable- 
ment committees,  canteen  service  for 
munition  workers,  rest  huts  for  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  pleads  for  vol- 
untary workers  in  services  which  must 
be  rendered  for  the  whole  working  day, 
or  which  can  be  rendered  better  by 
whole-time  workers,  including  the  volun- 
tary aid  attachments  to  auxiliary  hos- 
pitals and  civil  as  well  as  military  nurs- 
ing which  requires  a  period  of  prepara- 
tion and  probation. 

PRACTICAL  PATRIOTISM  FOR 
OBJECTORS 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  three 
separate  Quaker  organizations,  the 
Five  Yearly  Meeting,  the  Hicksites, 
and  the  Arch  Street  Yearly  Meeting 
(Philadelphia),  have  come  together  to 
form  a  Friends'  National  Service  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  directing  the 
energies  of  those  men  and  women  who, 
though  unable  on  conscientious  grounds 
to  take  part  in  military  or  civil  war  serv- 
ice, desire  to  cooperate  with  the  gov- 
ernment in  meeting  the  new  tasks  of 
social  service  arising  from  the  country's 
state  of  war.  The  committee  consists 
of  five  delegates  each  from  the  three 
organizations  and  has  empowered  an 
executive  committee  of  four,  Alfred  G. 
Scattergood,  Arabella  Carter,  L.  Hol- 
lingsworth  Wood  and  Lucy  Biddle 
Lewis,  to  formulate  plans  of  active 
service. 

Following  the  example  of  English 
Friends,  the  committee  is  contemplating 
the  formation  of  an  ambulance  corps  for 
service  at  home  or  abroad  if  a  real  need 
for  it  should  develop.  The  idea  of  a 
Friends'  farm  labor  corps,  already  pre- 
viously announced  (see  the  Survey  for 
April  21,  page  70)  has  been  received 
with  much  approval  throughout  the 
country.  Their  formation  has,  for  this 
reason,  been  delegated  to  local  commit- 
tees which  'are  actively  engaged  in  enlist- 
ing conscientious  objectors  for  this  serv- 
ice, whether  members  of  a  religious  or- 
ganization or  not. 

The  committee  is  particularly  anxious 
that  Friends  already  engaged  in  social 
work  of  permanent  value  shall  not, 
under  a  mistaken  conception  of  patriotic 
duty,  neglect  it  for  the  sake  of  swelling 
the   ranks  of   the   new   social  crusaders. 

"We  are  united,"  says  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Friends' 
National  Service  Committee,  "in  ex- 
pressing our  love  for  our  country  and 
our  desire  to  serve  her  loyally.  We 
offer  our  services  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  in  any  constructive 
work  in  which  we  can  conscientiously 
serve  humanity.  We  encourage  freedom 
of  thought  and  of  speech  to  carry  on  as 
far  as  the  law  will  allow  open  forums 
and  to  encourage  the  press  to  state  both 
sides  of  a  question  at  issue.     We  recom- 
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mend  that  at  all  times,  in  all  things,  we 
exercise  and  advocate  self-control  and  the 
application  of  enthusiasm  for  service  for 
constructive  ends." 

EFFICIENCY  FOR  THE  ARMY 
CHAPLAINS 

THE  selection  of  chaplains  for  the 
greatly  enlarged  army  and  navy  is 
being  made  a  matter  of  highly  selective 
processes  and  of  close  cooperation  among 
the  constituent  bodies  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America. 

"The  chaplaincy  is  not  a  political  of- 
fice, not  a  soft  snap,  not  an  easy  salary 
or  a  pension  for  life,  and  is  no  place  for 
people  who  make  failures  in  other  types 
of  ministry,"  says  the  Rev.  Clyde  F. 
Armitage,  associate  secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social 
Service  of   the   Federal  Council. 

The  federal  council  is  cooperating  with 
the   secretaries  of  the  Army   and   Navy  De- 


partments in  the  discovery  and  selection  of 
capable  men.  A  large  number  of  applica- 
tions from  some  of  the  denominations  are 
now  on  hand,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  for  other  than  the  highest 
grade  men.  We  have  been  in  conference 
with  the  denominational  committees  concern- 
ing chaplains  and  are  cooperating  with  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  every  chaplain  the 
backing  of  a  united  Protestant  church.  We 
have  generally  agreed  that  no  candidate 
shall  receive  endorsement  unless  he  fully 
meets  the  strict  requirements  set. 

We  expect  also  that  the  man  shall  have 
prepared  himself  with  a  thorough  college' 
and  theological  seminary  education.  It  is 
quite  essential  that  he  shall  have  had  some 
pastoral  experience  and  that  he  be  an  or- 
ganizer as  well  as  a  preacher.  A  chaplain 
finds  awaiting  him  no  official  board,  no 
group  of  deacons,  no  organization  of  any 
kind.  He  must  be  a  man  of  resource  and 
must  build  his  work  in  many  cases  against 
the  indifference,  and  in  some  cases  against 
the   opposition   of  the   officers. 

We  prefer  also  that  the  men  becoming 
chaplains  be  of  an  athletic  type,  capable  of 
supervising  the  recreations  of  the  enlisted 
men.  Preference  shall  be  given  to  those 
who  desire  to  enter  the  chaplaincy  as  a  life 
work. 
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Social  Legislation 

For  the  Children  of  Minnesota 

By  W.  W.  Hodson 

SECRETARY,    MINNESOTA    CHILD    WELFARE    COMMISSION 


OF  the  forty-three  measures  submitted 
to  the  state  legislature  by  the  Min- 
nesota Child  Welfare  Commission, 
thirty-five  were  enacted  into  law  with  but 
few  and  unimportant  changes.  The  success 
of  so  large  a  number  is  especially  hearten- 
ing because  the  legislature  considered,  dur- 
ing the  session,  2,300  measures  of  which  78 
per  cent  failed  of  passage.  With  possibly 
three  exceptions,  the  child  welfare  program 
constitutes  the  record  of  social  legislation 
for  this  session. 

Earnest  people  in  this  state  have  long  la- 
bored to  secure  a  commission  for  the  re- 
vision of  laws  relating  to  children.  At  two 
preceding  sessions  of  the  legislature,  efforts 
were  made  to  bring  this  about,  but  without 
result.  Finally  Governor  Burnquist  was 
urged  to  appoint  such  a  commission,  which 
he  did,  and  twelve  persons  were  selected  to 
serve.  Work  was  begun  in  September,  1916, 
under  the  leadership  of  Judge  E.  F.  Waite, 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Minneapolis.  Funds 
were  raised  by  popular  subscription  through- 
out the  state. 

After  as  careful  and  thorough  study  as 
time  could  permit,  a  report  was  made  to 
the  governor  in  February  of  this  year,  in 
which  forty-three  bills  were  submitted  for 
consideration.  In  the  legislature,  a  joint 
committee,  appointed  by  House  and  Senate 
to  consider  the  recommendations,  reported 
out  for  passage  forty-one  of  the  original 
forty-three  proposals.  It  should  be  noted  in 
passing  that  the  strategic  advantage  of  a 
joint  committee  and  a  favorable  report  by 
it  cannot  be  overstated.  The  measures  were 
introduced  in  each  chamber  as  committee 
bills  bearing  the  sanction  of  men  from  both 
houses.  As  "two-name  paper"  is  better  than 
one,    the    moral     is    pointed     and     the    tale 


adorned.  One  cannot  refrain  from  further 
suggesting  that  the  euphonious  title  of  "child 
welfare"  was  not  without  value  and  the  few 
who  found  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  inter- 
ests of  children  squirmed  vigorously.  Catch- 
phrases  are  fortunately  not  always  mislead- 
ing   nor    of   evil    purpose. 

Of  the  forty-one  measures  approved  by 
the  joint  committee,  six  were  withdrawn  be- 
fore the  bills  came  up  for  final  passage.  The 
opposition  to  these  developed  such  strength 
that  it  was  feared  the  whole  scheme  would 
be  jeopardized.  So  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
card a  proposal  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
marriage,  which  provided,  among  other 
things,  that  five  days  should  elapse  between 
the  application  for  and  issuance  of  a  mar- 
riage license.  Two  bills  allowing  inher- 
itance by  illegitimate  children  from  the  fa- 
ther where  paternity  has  been  adjudged  were 
sacrificed  to  a  vague  but  strongly  prevalent 
fear  of  blackmail.  A  measure  regulating 
street  trades  by  prohibiting  them  to  boys 
under  twelve  and  requiring  boys  between 
twelve  and  sixteen  to  have  licenses  met  the 
bitter  resentment  of  all  newspapers  in  the 
cities  affected.  Because  of  it  those  papers 
closed  their  editorial  columns  to  the  entire 
body  of  child-welfare  legislation.  Two 
other  measures  including  a  revision  of  the 
child-labor  law  were  withdrawn  to  meet  the 
needs   of  the   situation. 

Of  the  measures  passed  none  is  of  greater 
importance  than  one  which  gives  the  state 
Board  of  Control  powers  of  legal  guardian- 
ship over  children  who  may  be  committed 
to  its  care.  Complete  responsibility  is  cen- 
tered in  the  board,  and  it  is  given  broad 
powers  of  action.  Special  emphasis  is  laid, 
in  this  law,  upon  the  care  of  the  unmarried 
woman    approaching    motherhood,    the    safe- 


guarding of  her  rights  and  those  of  her 
child.  A  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  is  cre- 
ated in  the  Board  of  Control  and  local 
county  Boards  of  Child  Welfare  are  au- 
thorized in  the  various  counties  of  the  state 
to  cooperate. 

The  law  relating  to  illegitimate  children 
is  shaped  on  the  principle,  expressed  in  the 
statute,  that  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock 
is  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  care  and 
nurture  as  though  he  were  legitimate.  The 
father's  obligation,  in  any  event,  cannot  be 
settled  without  ihe  approval  of  a  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction.  Supplementary  to  this,  it 
is  made  a  felony  and  hence  subject  to  ex- 
tradition, to  abscond  after  issue  is  conceived 
of    fornication. 

Maternity  hospitals  and  infant  homes  must 
now  be  licensed  and  properly  supervised  by 
the  Board  of  Control  and  that  board  must 
investigate  homes  in  which  children  are  to 
be  placed,  and  visit  within  ninety  days  after 
the  entrance  of  the  child  into  the  home. 
The  surrender  of  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  is  restricted.  Adoption  pro- 
ceedings are  now  subjected  to  careful  scru- 
tiny by  the  board,  and  no  child  can  be 
adopted  until  he  has  remained  in  the  pro- 
posed   foster    home    for    six    months. 

The  so-called  mother's  pension  law  has 
been  rewritten,  its  provisions  enlarged,  and 
standards  of  administration  established  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  of  our  own  and 
other  states.  The  juvenile  court  law  has 
likewise  undergone  a  thorough  process  of 
recasting  at  the  hands  of  persons  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  juvenile  court  prob- 
lems. The  scope  of  the  law,  the  machinery 
of  its  procedure,  and  the  spirit  of  its  text 
have  been  put  on  a  solid  and  liberal  founda- 
tion. 

In  many  respects  Minnesota  now  has  as 
soundly  progressive  laws  relating  to  chil- 
dren as  will  be  found  on  the  statute  books 
of   any   state   in   the   union. 

PRISON   PROGRESS   IN   NEW 
JERSEY 

NEW  JERSEY,  by  act  of  her  legislature 
just  adjourned,  enters  the  list  of  states 
that  are  dissatisfied  with  their  methods  of 
controlling  and  managing  state  charitable  in- 
stitutions. A  commission  of  five  persons  has 
been  created  not  only  to  investigate  condi- 
tions in  such  institutions,  but  to  inquire  into 
ways  of  "centralizing  authority-  or  control 
over  all  such  institutions,  the  transfer  of  in- 
mates," and  other  questions  of  improvement. 
New  Jersey  now  has  a  department  of  chari- 
ties and  correction  with  a  single  commissioner 
at  the  head.  Governor  Edge  has  appointed 
the  commission  of  inquiry. 

The  exposure  of  conditions  at  Trenton 
prison  by  the  Prison  Enquiry  Commission 
and  the  reforms  that  followed  have  already 
been  noted.  This  commission  has  been  con- 
tinued for  another  year  to  investigate  other 
penal  institutions.  An  unusual  county  jail 
bill  was  passed,  giving  authoritv  for  em- 
ploying jail  prisoners  and  establishing  a 
wage  system.  Wages  must  not  exceed  fifty 
cents  a  day,  and  may  be  paid  to  a  prison- 
er's dependents.  A  judge  of  common  pleas 
is  empowered  to  parole  any  jail  prisoner 
under  rules  made  by  the  court  whenever 
work  can  be  found  anywhere  in   the  county. 

It  is  made  a  misdemeanor  for  a  person 
"knowing  himself  or  herself  to  be  infected 
with  a  venereal  disease"  to  marry,  and  the 
reporting  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  to 
the  Department  of  Health   is   required. 

The  State  Labor  Commission  was  given 
authority  over  sweatshops,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  authority  relating  to  home 
work  manufacture,  in  times  of  epidemic. 

Another  measure  provided  for  two  women 
members  on  boards  of  managers  of  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane  in  addition  to  the 
present  membership.  The  sale  of  cigarettes 
to  minors  under  eighteen  was  prohibited. 
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The  college  girl  asks  :- 

"What  is  open  to  me?" 

The  business  man  asks:- 

"W'hat  can  you  do"" 

The  way  for  her  to  meet  the  demands 
of  modern  business  is  explained  in 

Women  and  Work 

By   HELEN   MARIE   BENNETT 

Manager    Chicago    Collegiate    Bureau 

of   Occupations 

In  view  of  the  wide-spread  tendency  to 
criticize  the  college  girl  as  a  business 
woman,  this  book  has  an  important  mes- 
sage both  for  the  critics  and  the  criti- 
cized. It  is  a  personal,  philosophical 
discussion  of  the  relations  of  a  college 
girl   to  her  vocation. 


$1.50  net. 


By  mail,   $1.60 


The  problems 

of  the  small  town 

and  their  solution 

Town  Planning 

For  Small  Communities 

By  CHARLES  S.   BIRD,   Jr. 
and  The  Walpole  Town  Committee 

While  of  great  value  to  the  official,  this 
book  is  intended  for  the  citizen,  telling 
him  how  to  exercise  such  foresight  as 
will  promote  the  orderly  and  sightly  de- 
velopment of  a  city  and  its  environs 
along  rational  lines  with  due  regard  for 
health,  amenity  and  convenience,  and 
for  commercial  and  industrial  advance- 
ment. 


$2.00  net. 


By   mail,   $2.15 


Know  what 

your  public  officials 

should  accomplish 

They  cannot  go  further  than  you  are 
able  to  follow.  Let  this  book  show  you 
the   road  to  real  municipal  progress. 

MUNICIPAL 
FUNCTIONS 

By  HERMAN   C.    JAMES 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 
and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Research,  University  of  Texas 

A  simple,  but  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  whole  field  of  municipal  endeavor, 
which  will  enable  every  intelligent  citi 
zen  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  needs  of 
his  city.  "The  sine  qua  non  of  rea' 
municipal  progress  is  the  enlightenment 
of   the   electorate." 


$2.00  net. 


By  mail,  $2.15 
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HEALTH    MEASURES    KILLED    IN 
INDIANA 

THE  Indiana  legislature,  some  of  whose 
enactments  were  noted  in  the  Survey 
for  April  28,  killed  the  "chiropractic  bill," 
which  would  have  given  to  an  examining 
board,  separate  from  regular  medical  prac- 
tice regulations,  the  licensing  of  "chiropracti- 
tioners."  But  it  also  killed  the  bill  providing 
for  all-time  county  health  officers;  the  bill 
that  would  have  greatly  aided  the  control 
of  infectious  diseases  by  providing  medical 
examination  of  school  children.  Not  even 
a  commission  to  investigate  health  insurance 
was  secured — much  less  insurance  itself. 
Measures  were  killed  that  aimed  to  control 
venereal  disease,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  habit- 
forming  drugs,  and  to  require  health  cer- 
tificates for  marriage  licenses. 

The  report  pictures  a  gory  session.  Verily, 
as  Dr.  Hurty,  Indiana  state  officer  of  health, 
says,  "the  education  of  the  people  is  a  slow 
process.  But,"  he  adds,  "public  education  is 
a  surer  foundation  for  public  health  than 
law-making." 

VERMONT    STATE   GOVERNMENT 
REORGANIZED 

THE  primary  concern  of  the  Vermont 
legislature  was  with  administrative  re- 
organization of  the  functions  of  the  state 
government.  The  governor,  who  for  four- 
teen years  had  been  the  state  auditor  of  ac- 
counts and  had  thus  had  the  opportunity  of 
gaining  an  unusual  amount  of  knowledge  of 
state  affairs,  laid  down  a  complete  plan  for 
reorganizing  and  regrouping  administrative 
functions. 

The  central  feature  of  the  plan  was  the 
organization  of  a  board  of  control  to  have 
a  general  control  over  all  boards,  depart- 
ments and  institutions.  As  enacted,  the  law 
provided  for  a  board  to  consist  of  the  gov- 
ernor, state  treasurer,  auditor  of  accounts, 
director  of  state  instiutions  and  an  additional 
member  appointed  by  the  governor.  This 
board  holds  monthly  meetings  and  has  gen- 
eral powers  of  oversight  over  all  state  de- 
partments. The  employment  of  all  assistants 
by  any  department  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  this  board,  as  is  also  the  pay  of  all 
officers  and  employes  whose  pay  is  not  fixed 
by  statute.  Departments  of  government  are 
required  to  make  monthly  reports  to  this 
board  showing  the  work  done  and  the  money 
expended,  and  a  summary  of  these  reports 
is  to  be  furnished  to  the  newspapers.  The 
Board  of  Control,  together  with  the  chairmen 
of  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the  House, 
constitute  a  committee  on  budget  to  prepare 
the  budget  for  submission  to  the  legislature. 

Other  measures  which  were  part  of  the  re- 
organization plan  provide  for  a  commissioner 
of  agriculture,  who  takes  over  the  duties 
of  several  departments  formerly  doing  work 
relating  to  agriculture  and  the  commissioner 
of  industries,  who  takes  over  the  work  of 
the  Industrial  Accident  Board  and  the  fac- 
tory inspector.  The  office  of  state  engineer 
is  also  created,  and  the  office  of  insurance 
commissioner. 

The  director  of  state  institutions  is  a  new 
office  created  to  take  over  the  work  formerly 
done  by  the  Board  of  Penal  Institutions, 
trustees  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
and  trustees  of  the  State  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Children.  He  is  also  authorized  to 
establish,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  detention  farms,  where  persons  now 
confined  in  jail  may  be  detained.  Provision 
is  made  for  a  reformatory  for  women  at 
Windsor,  where  the  women  prisoners  now 
sent  to  the  house  of  correction  and  the  state 
prison  will  be  confined. 

Another  measure  which  formed  part  of 
the  governor's  program  was  that  which  pro- 
vided for  a  board  of  charities  and  probation. 


This  is  an  Unpaid  board  which  is  given  super- 
vision over  such  dependent,  neglected  and 
delinquent  children  as  may  be  committed  to 
the  board  by  the  juvenile  court  and  has 
power  of  investigation  over  all  public  chari- 
ties. It  takes  over  the  work  of  the  Probation 
Commission  and  administers  the  probation 
law  of  the  state,  for  which  purpose  it  may 
appoint  deputy  probation  officers.  It  is  also 
the  duty  of  the  board  to  investigate  the 
administration  of  the  poorhouses  of  the  state. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  an 
offer  was  made  to  the  state  of  a  large  farm 
to  be  used  as  a  state  home  for  dependent 
children  and  the  legislature  gave  full  power 
to  the  Board  of  Control  to  act  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  accepting  the  home. 

Benefits  under  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion act  were  somewhat  increased  and  made 
more  specific,  and  the  administration  of  the 
law  was  given,  as  above  noted,  to  the  com- 
missioner of  industries.  An  act  was  passed 
making  the  child  labor  law  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  the  federal   act. 

Measures  directly  relating  to  war  were 
the  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars  for 
the  National  Guard  and  for  aid  to  depend- 
ents thereof;  the  codification  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  militia;  an  espionage  act;  an 
act  prohibiting  the  granting  of  second-class 
liquor  licenses  (bottle  licenses)  while  the 
United  States  is  at  war;  and  the  law  pro- 
viding that  the  commissioner  of  industries 
may  suspend  the  law  regarding  hours  of 
labor  of  women  and  children  while  the 
United   States  is  at  war. 

Among  the  measures  relating  to  pub- 
lic health  were  an  act  authorizing  coun- 
ties to  establish  tuberculosis  hospitals;  an 
act  relating  to  the  practice  of  chiropody; 
a  net  weight  law ;  an  act  providing  for 
the  cleanliness  of  food  establishments  and 
giving  large  powers  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health  relative  thereto;  an  act  pro- 
viding that  food  standards  promulgated 
by  the  federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture should  be  the  legal  standards  for 
Vermont;  the  pure  ice-cream  law;  an  act 
permitting  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
conduct  an  educational  campaign  for  the 
prevention  of  venereal  diseases;  an  act  ap- 
propriating money  for  the  establishment  of 
wards  or  hospitals  by  the  state  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis;  an  act  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  drugs  or  other  commodities  containing 
wood  alcohol. 

A  woman's  suffrage  measure  provides  that 
women  who  pay  taxes  may  vote  in  local  elec- 
tions, which  includes  a  vote  on  the  question 
of  granting  liquor  licenses. 

John  M.  Avery. 

NEW   HEALTH   ADMINISTRATION 
FOR   OHIO 

TO  abolish  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  substitute  for  it  a  public  health 
council  of  four  members  and  the  state 
commissioner  of  health  was  the  proposal 
made  to  the  Ohio  legislature  by  Senator 
Howell  Wright.  The  measure  passed  in  the 
Senate  without  a  dissenting  voice;  in  the 
House  after  a  sharp  partisan  fight,  and  was 
signed  by  Governor  Cox,  who,  according  to 
the  Ohio  Stale  Medical  Journal,  will  prob- 
ably appoint  the  new  council  before  June, 
when  the  system  takes  effect. 

Under  the  new  law  the  commissioner  is 
given  broader  powers  than  formerly  were 
conferred  upon  the  secretary.  "The  gov- 
ernor and  his  advisers,"  says  the  Ohio  State 
Medical  Journal,  "are  now  engaged  in  scour- 
ing the  country  for  a  high-grade  man." 
Comparison  with  the  recently  enacted  law  of 
Illinois  at  this  point  is  decidedly  in  Ohio's 
favor.  "The  only  qualification  demanded  is 
that  the  commissioner  be  a  physician  skilled 
in  sanitary  science,"  whether  he  has  practiced 
medicine  for  five  years  in  Ohio  or  for  one  in 
Montana  is  of  small  importance  in  compari- 
son to  the  fact  of  adequate  training. 
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The  new  law  provides  also  for  a  deputy 
commissioner  of  health,  who  need  not  be  a 
medical  man.  To  this  position,  James  E. 
Bauman,  for  sometime  acting  secretary  of  the 
board,  will,  it  is  said,  be  appointed. 

MINIMUM    WAGE    ESTABLISHED 
IN    ARIZONA 

BO.TH  houses  of  the  Arizona  legislature 
came  to  a  deadlock  over  appropriation 
bills  for  the  state  institutions  with  an  almost 
sterile  session,  so  far  as  social  legislation  is 
concerned. 

Greatest  interest  centered  in  the  bill,  in- 
troduced by  one  of  the  three  women  members 
of  the  House,  providing  a  minimum  wage 
for  women  of  $12  a  week.  It  was  passed, 
after  a  long  debate,  with  the  $12  reduced  to 
$10.  A  child-welfare  act  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  child  welfare  board  in 
each  city  in  the  state.  Other  acts  prohibit 
re-marriage  of  divorced  persons  for  one  year 
after  the  decree  is  granted;  prohibit  unnat- 
ural sexual  relations;  provide  for  the  de- 
struction, under  certain  conditions,  of  juve- 
nile court  records;  provide  for  cooperation 
between  the  state  and  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing free  employment  offices. 

GAINS  AND  LOSSES  IN  MICHIGAN 
SESSION 

THE  Michigan  legislature,  which  ad- 
journed April  20,  enacted  bills  to  give 
effect  to  the  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  by  the  people  at  the  November,  1916, 
election  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  state.  This 
enabling  legislation,  indeed,  went  further 
than  the  amendment  and  under  it  importa- 
tion of  liquor  will  be  expressly  prohibited. 
The  effect  will  be  to  make  Michigan  bone 
dry  after  May  1,  1918. 

Michigan's  lack  of  any  reformatory  for 
women  has  been  at  last  met  by  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  reforma- 
tory and  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $117,- 
250  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  construc- 
tion of  initial  buildings.  This  law  provides 
that  the  superintendent  of  the  reformatory 
shall  be  a  woman  and  that  women  shall  be 
included  among  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ing  board. 

Women  gained  the  presidential  vote  from 
this  legislature,  which  further  provided  for 
the  submission  of  a  suffrage  amendment  at 
the   November,   1918,   election. 

The  legislature  also  enacted  a  state-wide 
housing  code  for  all  cities  of  the  state,  based 
upon  a  draft  prepared  with  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  the  National  Housing  Asso- 
ciation. 

Several  measures  of  considerable  impor- 
tance were  defeated.  Among  them  was  a 
bill  providing  for  divisional  courts  of  domes- 
tic relations  in  the  several  county  courts,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  provide  a  tribunal 
of  comprehensive  jurisdiction  and  adequate 
administrative  equipment  for  the  effective 
and  intelligent  handling  of  domestic  rela- 
tions cases,  both  civil  and  criminal.  Another 
measure  which  failed  was  the  bill  providing 
for  hitherto  unknown  state  supervision  over 
the  local  administration  of  public  outdoor 
relief.  A  bill  providing  for  this  purpose 
a  public  relief  department  of  the  State  Board 
of  Corrections  and  Charities,  and  giving  that 
board  power  to  prescribe  a  uniform  system 
of  case  records  and  reports  for  use  by  local 
poor  officials,  drafted  in  harmony  with  one 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  State  Com- 
mission to  Investigate  Public  Outdoor  Re- 
lief, was  defeated  in  the  House  after  passing 
the   Senate. 

Practically  all  measures  introduced  in  the 
interest  of  wage-earners  were  defeated. 
Among  them  were  a  law  amending  the  work- 
men's compensation  act,  by  increasing  slightly 
the  benefits  payable  thereunder;   a  bill   pro- 
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During  May  and  until  lots  are  sold,  several 
thousand  yards  of  desirable  summer 
materials  both  in  White  and  colors 
will  be  offered  at  the  following  reduced 
prices: 

At  1 5c  yard  Irish  Dimities,  White  grounds 
with  floral  printings  in  various  colors. 
At  18c  yard  Printed  Cotton  Voiles  in 
Dots,  Stripes,  Figures  and  all-over  designs. 
At  25c  yard  Woven  and  printed  Voiles, 
Batiste,  fancy  Skirtings,  Japanese  Crepes 
and  Madras  and  Percale  Shirtings. 
At  50c  yard  Imported  woven  Batiste, 
printed  Crepe  de  Chine,  Silk  Stripe  Voiles, 
woven  and  printed  effects  on  fine  Voiles 
and  novelty  fabrics  for  sport  Skirts,  etc. 
At  75c  yard  Printed  and  woven  Imported 
Voiles  showing  a  fine  range  of  Dots,  Stripes, 
Checks  and  Floral  Designs;  also  a  fine  range 
of  woven  fabrics  for  sport  Skirts  in  Striped 
and  checked  effects. 

At  95c  and  $1.35  yard,  Smart  Fabrics 
for  Sport  Skirts,  Checks,  Stripes,  Plaids,  in 
light  or  dark  effects,  36  to  40  inches  wide. 

White  Fabrics 

At  35c  yard  Novelty  weaves  in  Voiles  and  Crepes, 
Stripes,  Checks,  and  plain  effects. 
At  50c  yard  Fabrics  suitable  for  separate  Skirts, 
such  as  Gabardines,  fancy  corded  Piques,  Repps. 
Basket  Weaves  and  Imported  Piques,  also  fine  Voiles 
and  Crepes  in  several  desirable  patterns. 

Samples  of  any  of  these  lines  except 
bordered  materials,  mailed  upon  request 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  &  33d  Streets,  N.  Y. 
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The  Training  School  for  Community  Workers 

of 
THE  PEOPLE'S  INSTITUTE  of  NEW  YORK 

JOHN    COLLIER.    Director 

Aoneyearcourse  of  training  for  professional  work  in  Community  Centers, 
Social   Settlements,   Public    Employment   and   Child   Welfare    Services. 

REGISTRATION   DAY-OCTOBER  8th  

For    Catalogue    and     Information    Write    to 
John  W.  McCabe,  Registrar,  TO  F^ifth  Ave.,  NewYork  City 
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Classified  Advertisements 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN  AND  WIFE,  thoroughly  versed  in 
modern  institution  methods,  seek  appoint- 
ment as  Superintendent  and  Matron  of 
Orphanage  located  in  country.  Address 
2493  Survey. 

WANTED  by  a  young  woman,  graduate 
Kindergartener,  five  years'  settlement  ex- 
perience with  children ;  position  of  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  with  children's 
work.     Address  2503  Survey. 

COLLEGE  WOMAN— experienced  6 
yrs.  public  school  work,  \l/2  yrs.  institu- 
tional (reformatory) — strong  disciplinarian, 
executive,  Protestant,  aged  32,  interested  in- 
wayward  girls — like  residential  position, 
consider  superintendency  of  small  school  or 
settlement,  or  educational  supervisor  in 
large  institution.  Go  anywhere.  Address 
2506  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  Institution  worker 
wants  position  as  housekeeper,  matron,  or 
can  fill  any  kind  of  position.  Capable  man- 
ager.    Address  2507   Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN  of  wide  experience  in 
the  government's  service  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  its  possessions,  having  general 
training  and  experience  in  settlement  work, 
seeks  a  position  where  executive  ability 
and  training  is  essential.  Particularly 
qualified  to  handle  boys  and  young  men. 
Address  2509   Survey. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — For  residence  in  a  Philadel- 
phia settlement,  a  directress  for  a  needle- 
craft  industry  among  Italian  women.  Ex- 
perience in  social  work  and  knowledge  of 
designing  required.  Address  313  South 
Tenth   street,   Philadelphia. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN  with  ten  years' 
reportorial  and  editorial  experience,  cover- 
ing health,  charity  and  other  social  work 
will  prepare  papers,  reports  or  handle  pub- 
licity for  individuals  or  social  agencies. 
Address  2508,    Survey. 


THE  WORD  OF  THE  TRUTH 

A  Theological  Education  for  One  Dollar 

A    complete    Harmony    and    Exposition    of    the    Whole 

Qospel.  In  simple  words  and  order. 

Everyone   May    Understand  the   Word  of  God. 

Description  sent  on  request;  or  the  Book,  tor   $1. 

The  Truth  Publishing  Foundation,  Eufaula,  Ala. 


The  Growth  of  a  Creed 

An  anti-thelstic  pamphlet  by 

ELIZABETH  PATTEN,  ENGLEWOOD,  COLO. 

Price,    prepaid,    10c 


hibiting  the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  labor 
disputes,  modeled  after  the  Clayton  law;  a 
bill  to  provide  for  fixing  a  minimum  wage 
for  women;  and  the  model  health  insurance 
bill  drafted  by  the  Social  Insurance  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation. 

B.  P.  M. 

CENTRALIZED    CONTROL    FOR 
NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

THE  New  Hampshire  legislature  has  for 
the  third  time  in  succession  reorganized 
the  control  of  the  public  institutions.  In- 
stead of  the  large  board  of  ten  trustees  pro- 
vided for  two  years  ago,  there  will  hereafter 
be  a  more  centralized  board  of  five,  of  whom 
the  governor  will  be  ex-officio  one.  The 
most  important  legislation  with  reference  to 
any  single  state  institution  touches  the  School 
for  Feebleminded,  which  will  hereafter  care 
for  adults  as  well  as  children,  thus  making 
it  possible  to  retain  the  grown-up  children 
whom  it  would  be  unsafe  to  turn  back  into 
the  world.  Money  was  provided  for  a  new 
building  for  adults. 

After  a  number  of  sessions  of  fruitless  de- 
bate, the  legislature  has  finally  passed  a 
weights  and  measures  act.  Another  new 
piece  of  legislation  is  a  factory  inspection 
law,  but  the  legislature  was  unable  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law,  which  will  consequently  remain  in 
its  present  unsatisfactory  condition. 

An  attempt  to  get  the  placing-out  of  de- 
pendent children  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  was  only  partially  successful.  An  act 
was  passed  which  enables  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  to  employ  placing-out  agents, 
throwing  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
placed-out  children  upon  the  county  or  town 
in  which  the  children  have  their  settlement. 
As  the  act  requires  that  no  bill  for  such 
maintenance  shall  be  paid  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  county  commissioner  or  the 
overseer  of  the  poor,  the  law  cannot  be  fully 
successful,  but  it  is  a  start  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Similarly  legislation  was  provided  by 
which  juvenile  court  justices  may  order  chil- 
dren on  probation  placed  out  in  suitable 
homes  at  the  expense  of  the  county  or  town. 
Here  again,  however,  there  is  the  same  sort 
of  a  check  provided  by  the  necessary  ap- 
proval of  the  county  commissioners  or  the 
overseer   of  the  poor. 

In  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  local 
option  law,  the  state  will  return  to  prohibi- 
tion on  May  1,   1918. 

Elwin  L.  Pace. 

SOME  PROGRESS  REPORTED 
IN   IOWA 

IOWA  enacted  a  substantial  amount  of  so- 
cial legislation  in  spite  of  long  partisan 
quarrels  and  the  scrapping  of  Governor 
Harding's  entire  program.  A  million  dol- 
lars was  appropriated  for  raising  and  equip- 
ping Iowa's  share  of  an  army  and  soldiers 
and  sailors  were  exempted  from  paying  debts 
during  the  war.  But  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  encouraging  an  increased  food 
supply  was  killed. 

State-wide  prohibition  under  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  was  ordered  submitted  to 
the  voters  October  15,  liquor  advertising  and 
importing  liquor  were  prohibited  and  the 
discovery   of   liquor   on   hotel    and    restaurant 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Eighth  year  begins  September  1st,   1917 

Courses  in  Social  Case  Work,  Industrial  Problems,  Public  Hygiene,  Social  Statistics,  Medical 
Social  Service,  Probation,  etc.  Well-organized  practice  work  under  careful  supervision.  For 
1917-1918  Bulletin,  address  REGISTRAR,  425  South  15th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


premises  was  made  evidence  of  intent  to  sell. 
Woman  suffrage  is  to  be  submitted  again  to 
the  voters. 

The  State  University  at  Iowa  City  has  ex- 
tensive plans  for  the  use  of  the  $25,000  a 
year  appropriated  to  it  for  a  child-welfare 
station.  Des  Moines  was  authorized  to  levy 
a  tax  to  establish  teachers'  pensions.  The 
office  of  registrar  of  vital  statistics  was 
created,  with  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$2,000. 

Cities  were  authorized  to  establish  com- 
munity center  houses  with  recreation  grounds. 
Cities  of  the  first  class  may  set  off  restricted 
residence  districts  and  levy  a  special  tax  for 
bathing  beaches,  pools,  ice  rinks  and  dance 
pavilions,  and  they  are  required  to  estab- 
lish comfort  stations. 

An  appropriation  of  $150,000  was  made 
for  a  children's  hospital  at  Iowa  City.  The 
state  industrial  schools  were  renamed  train- 
ing schools.  .  Control  of  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  was  transferred  from  the  Board  of 
Control  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Permis- 
sion to  use  schoolhouses  for  public  meetings 
was  granted.  „  Sixteen  was  substituted  for 
fourteen  as  the  age  up  to  which  mothers' 
pensions  may  apply. 

REORGANIZATION    OF   THE 
MAINE   PRISONS 

ALTHOUGH  the  Maine  legislature  failed 
to  pass  several  bills  proposed  by  in- 
terested social  workers,  a  number  of  im- 
portant measures  were  enacted.  One  is  the 
removal  of  the  state  prison  from  politics  by 
the  creation  of  a  nonpartisan  prison  board 
of  three  members  and  the  transfer  of  the 
duties  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors  to  it. 
The  commission  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his 
council  for  a  six-year  term.  By  making  the 
commission  an  advisory  board  of  pardons, 
the  former  advisory  board  of  paroles  was 
done  away  with.  This  is  an  advance  over 
the  old  system  in  that  every  prisoner  will  be 
used  fairly.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
bill  is  the  authorization  of  employment  of 
all  able-bodied  prisoners,  not  serving  a  life 
term,  on  the  construction  and  improvement 
of  highways. 

A  bill  providing  special  aid  to  mothers 
with  dependent  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  grants  a  maximum  sum  of  $10 
a  month  for  the  first  child  and  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $4  a  month  for  each  additional 
child.  Administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
state  board,  created  for  that  purpose  and 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections.  In  each  town, 
there  is  to  be  a  municipal  board  subordinate 
and  subject  to  the  state  board.  Both  are 
given  discretionary  powers. 

A  State  Department  of  Health,  having  all 
the  powers  and  duties  for  which  the  State 
Board  of  Health  has  previously  been  respon- 
sible, was  created.  As  health  commissioner 
a  trained  and  experienced  physician  may  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  whose  term  of 
office  is  to  be  six  years  and  whose  entire 
time  must  be  devoted  strictly  to  his  official 
duties.  The  bill  provides  for  the  division 
of  the  state  into  three  districts,  each  to  be 
presided  over  by  a  district  health  officer,  a 
trained  physician  appointed  bv  the  commis- 
sioner,   receiving  a   salary   of  $2,500. 

The  woman  suffrage  amendment  was 
passed  and  goes  to  the  voters  on  referendum 
next  fall. 

Among  the  bills  that  failed  was  one  that 
proposed  doing  away  with  town  almshouses 
and  farms  and  having  in  their  places  either 
a  district  or  county  almshouse,  a  proposal 
based  on  the  fact  that  in  several  existing 
almshouses  there  is  but  one  inmate.  A  bill 
providing  a  matron  for  county  jails  and 
police   stations   also  failed. 

Margaret  H.  Brown. 
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Texts  for  Volunteers 

/^LASSES  in  civilian  war  relief  work  have  been  established 
in  a  score  of  cities  with  the  articles  on  The  Task  of  Civilian 
War  Relief,  now  running  in  the  SURVEY,  and  the  pamphlet, 
A  Canadian  City  in  Wartime,  reprinted  from  the  SURVEY,  as 
required  reading.  Special  rates  are  made  for  classes  taking  the 
SURVEY,  and  the  Canadian  booklet  is  given  free  with  each 
new  subscription.  The  SURVEY  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  other 
classes,  formed  or  forming,  and  to  have  the  names  of  any  indi- 
viduals who  might  find  its  pages  useful. 


The  GIST  of  IT 

WOMEN  have  rallied  to  the  colors  in  such 
numbers  that  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense has  had  to  classify  and  coordinate 
their  wartime  service.  The  Committee  on 
Women  in  Industry,  in  particular,  has  a  tre- 
mendous task  in  upholding  tottering  indus- 
trial standards  in  the  trades  where  women 
are  flocking  into  men's  jobs  and  in  watching 
the  sub-contracting  by  which  government 
work  is  given  out  to  states  where  there  is 
little  protection  for  wage-earners.    Page  153. 


"DADDY"  GEORGE  long  ago  suggested 
that  census-taking  was  an  educational  task 
for  children.  Now  his  contention  has  been 
proved  by  the  elaborate  agricultural  census 
taken  by  school  boys  and  girls  in  the  rural 
counties  of  New  York  in  five  days.   Page  155. 


WORKSHOP  councils  are  being  established 
all  over  England  and  they  are  working. 
Employes  are  given  a  greatly  increased  con- 
trol over  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work  and  trade  union  practices  do  not  seem 
to  be  interfered  with.     Page  156. 


MARYLAND'S  agricultural  militia  is  being 
recruited  with  the  practical  advice  of  farm- 
ers and  canners.    Page  159. 


RED  CROSS  relief  plans  for  families  of 
soldiers  have  been  given  out  in  detail. 
Great  sums  of  money  are  to  be  raised  by  the 
man  who  has  organized  the  successful  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  campaigns.  Page  162.  Congress  has 
before  it  several  proposals  for  separation 
allowances  for  men  with  dependents,  while 
the  War  Department  is  confident  that,  under 
selective  conscription,  married  men  can  be 
kept  out  of  the  ranks.  Page  167.  And 
sailors  on  food  ships,  who  reckon  they  have 
one  chance  in  two  of  coming  home  again,  are 
to  be  protected  by  insurance.  Page  166. 
California  social  workers  insist  that  allow- 
ances to  soldiers  must  be  sharply  differenti- 
ated from  charity.     Page  170. 


STATE  and  federal  public  health  officers 
have  agreed  on  a  joint  working  program. 
Page  172. 


EVERETT'S  "bloody  Sunday,"  when  deputy 
sheriffs  and  I.  W.  W.'s  fought  until  men 
had  been  killed  on  both  sides,  ended  finally 
last  week  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The 
man  who  was  tried  for  murder  and  his 
companions  have  all  been  set  free.  Some- 
thing of  the  testimony  and  of  the  methods 
of  these  wandering  husbandmen  on  whose 
labor   the  western   crops   depend.    Page   160. 


MEN  who  have  built  and  operated  railroads 
are  given  preference  in  the  engineer  regi- 
ments for  France.  What  American  train- 
men say  when  they  see  the  fussy  little  French 
locomotives  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
special  dispensation  by  the  censor.   Page  166. 


FIRST  to  return  of  the  special  agents  from 
this  country  who  administered  civilian  relief 
in  Russia,  Mr.  Pettit  has  an  interesting  story 
of  the  interned  Germans  and  of  the  social 
progress  of  a  Russian  city.    Page  168. 


PLANS  of  the  official  committee  for  settling 
discharged  English  soldiers  and  sailors  on 
the  land  have  proved  something  of  a  dis- 
appointment, but  private  agencies  are  sup- 
plementing the  government  report.   Page  171. 


DR.  PATTEN'S  retirement  for  age  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  being  re- 
considered  by  the  trustees.     Page   172. 


WHAT  we  may  expect  in  France  after  the 
war  as  set  forth  in  three  recent  books — a 
timely  review  with  the  French  commission 
swinging  round  the  circle  with  almost  the 
speed  of  a  presidential  candidate.    Page  173. 


Women  and  War  Work 

By  Mary  Chamberlain 


OF   THE   SURVEY   STAFF 


NATIONAL  plans  are  on  foot  to  protect  women 
workers  in  the  United  States  during  war  time 
from  over-strain  and  over-fatigue,  despite  efforts 
of  state  legislatures  to  break  down  labor  laws  and 
the  ignorance  of  people  who  confuse  patriotism  with  length- 
ened hours  of  factory  work  which  exhaust  vitality  and  ham- 
per efficiency. 

At  first  glance,  the  official  committees  appointed  to  deal 
with  women's  share  in  war  service  appear  to  be  wheels  with- 
in wheels.  Functions  seem  to  overlap,  plans  to  be  dupli- 
cated and  directorates  to  be  interlocking.  Explanations  are 
needed  to  point  out  the  lines  of  distinction  between  the  activi- 
ties of  these  committees  and  to  show  how,  with  definite  pur- 
pose, representatives  of  one  body  sit  at  the  councils  of  an- 
other. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  whose  chairman  is  Anna  Howard 
Shaw.  This  committee  is  a  sort  of  central  clearing-house 
which  will  give  advice  and  information  regarding  every  form 
of  women's  service — from  weeding  gardens  to  rolling  band- 
ages. The  five  tentative  divisions  of  work  are:  Registra- 
tion of  women ;  food  production  and  consumption ;  storage 
and  distribution  of  foods;  work  along  industrial  lines  to 
prevent  legislation  injurious  to  women  and  children  in  in- 
dustry; training  for  special  service,  and  preservation  of  the 
inner  resources  of  national  life,  by  safeguarding  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  moral  standards  and  a  normal  home  life. 
Each  state  is  called  a  division  of  the  committee  and  a  state 
chairman  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  affairs  in  her 
territory.  Thus  Mrs.  William  Grant  Brown,  who  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  New  York  state,  has  planned  already 
an  Exchange  for  Women  War  Relief  Workers,  where  the 
activities  of  more  than  300  women's  organizations  engaged 
in  patriotic  service  will  be  classified  and  records  be  kept  on  file 
to  prevent  duplication  of  effort. 

The  members  of  the  Women's  Committee  represent  women 
in  all  walks  of  life,  women  of  varied  interests  and  different 
points  of  view.  The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
is  represented,  the  National  Civic  Federation,  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women,  suffragists,  anti-suffragists  and 
trade  union  women. 

Through  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  the  work  of  this  central  national  council  is  brought 


in  touch  with  the  work  of  2,000,000  women  in  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  who  have  offered  their 
services  to  the  government  in  the  war  emergency.  In  a  letter 
to  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  500  cities,  Mrs.  Catt,  presi- 
dent of  the  national  association,  has  asked  for  the  cooperation 
of  the  trade  bodies  to  secure  reasonable  working  hours  and 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  the  women  who  take  men's 
places  in  business  offices,  factories  and  other  occupations. 
Vigilance  committees  of  suffragists  are  to  be  appointed  in 
every  industrial  locality  to  cooperate  with  the  chambers  of 
commerce  and  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  working  con- 
ditions in  local  plants.  A  widespread  propaganda  will  be 
conducted  through  every  available  agency  to  induce  women 
workers  themselves,  as  well  as  employers,  to  maintain  proper 
standards  in  the  interests  of  public  health  and  efficiency.  That 
the  National  Suffrage  .Association  is  determined  to  carry  out 
this  industrial  side  of  their  program  is  indicated  by  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  by  the  suffragists  recently  on  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  the  public  printer  for 
the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  work  of  some  500  girls  who 
were  employed  four  to  five  hours  overtime. 

Agnes  Nestor,  of  the  glove-makers'  union,  was  recently 
added  to  the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  as  a  representative  of  the  working  women  of 
the  country.  Miss  Nestor  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
central  women's  committee  and  a  Committee  on  Women  in 
Industry  organized  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  com- 
mittee on  labor  whose  chairman  is  Samuel  Gompers,  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. Mrs.  Borden  Harriman  is  chairman  of  this  committee. 
Besides  Miss  Nestor,  half  the  membership  of  the  committee  is 
composed  of  women  trade  unionists.  The  executive  commit- 
tee consists  of  Mrs.  Harriman ;  Sara  A.  Conboy,  of  the  tex- 
tile workers'  union;  Melinda  Scott,  of  the  New  York  Wom- 
en's Trade  Union  League;  Marie  Obernauer;  Grace  Abbott, 
newly  appointed  director  for  enforcing  the  federal  child  labor 
law;  Mrs.  V.  Everitt  Macy;  Mrs.  George  Vanderbilt,  treas- 
urer; and  Pauline  Goldmark,  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League,  secretary. 

Upon  this  Committee  on  Women  in  Industry  will  devolve 
the  actual  task  of  formulating  labor  standards  to  be  observed 
in  war  time  and  of  investigating  the  readjustments  in  wom- 
en's work  that  are  bound  to  take  place.     So  far,  four  sub- 
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committees  have  been  outlined:  A  committee  on  location  of 
industry  and  condition  of  labor;  a  committee  on  general  hous- 
ing conditions  for  transient  workers;  a  committee  on  stand- 
ards; a  committee  on  women  doing  men's  work. 

The  last  named,  according  to  Miss  Goldmark,  must  be 
alive  especially  to  the  danger  of  lowering  men's  wages  by 
introducing  female  labor.  A  case  of  this  kind  has  already 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  committee.  An  automobile  supply 
company  in  Chicago  replaced  men  earning  $21  a  week  with 
women  at  wages  of  $12  a  week.  The  women  are  now  out 
on  strike. 

Equal  Pay  in  England  and  France 
With  seven  of  the  foremost  railroads  training  women  to 
become  car-cleaners,  ticket-agents,  etc.,  and  factories  and  busi- 
ness-houses enlarging  the  scope  of  women's  work,  similar  dis- 
turbances are  expected  to  arise.  To  deal  with  the  situation, 
Miss  Goldmark  advocates  studying  the  experience  of  England 
and  France.  In  England  an  act  has  provided  that  women 
employed  at  the  same  processes  as  men  should  be  paid  the 
same  wages.  But  employers  "get  around"  the  law  by  making 
some  slight  change  in  machinery  or  operation.  In  France 
another  system  is  enforced  which  also  has  its  flaws,  but  which 
apparently  prevents  lowering  standards  of  pay  better  than  the 
English  guarantees.  There  the  labor  cost  of  each  item  of 
production  must  be  maintained  whether  men  or  women  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture. 

The  following  set  of  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  Women  in  Industry  summarizes  briefly 
its  aims  and  principles. 

RESOLVED,  That  all  organizations  and  committees  willing  to 
give  service  in  upholding  standards  for  women  in  industry  be  in- 
vited to  co-operate  with  this  committee  in  order  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  to  make  the  best  possible  utilization  of  the  avail- 
able woman  power  of  the  nation. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  reiterate  the  statement  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  that  in  the  interest  of 
health,  output  and  peace  in  industry  there  should  be  no  movement 
to  relax  existing  labor  standards,  especially  in  regard  to  hours  of 
labor  and  weekly  day  of  rest. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  view  with  alarm  the  increase  of  employ- 
ment of  married  women  with  young  children,  and  believe  that  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  stem  this  movement  as  far  as  practicable, 
especially  as  regards  night  work,  and  that  these  women  should  be 
the   last  to  enter  into  industry. 

Since  women  in  their  generous  impulse  to  render  service  are  offer- 
ing to  enter  industry,  therefore  be  it, 

RESOLVED,  That  their  attention  be  called  to  the  danger  of  un- 
dercutting existing  wage  standards  and  of  displacing  workers  de- 
pendent on  their  own  earnings. 

The  presence  of  Marie  Obernauer  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Women  in  Industry  connects  this 
body  with  still  another  agency  established  to  assist  women  in 
war  industries.  Miss  Obernauer  is  secretary  of  a  Bureau 
of  Registration  and  Information  of  the  National  League  for 
Women's  Service,  which  is  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Through  cooperation  with  public  and 
private  employment  offices  this  bureau  expects  to  distribute 
the  woman  labor  supply  throughout  the  country  wherever  it 
is  needed. 

But  the  making  of  plans  to  safeguard  women  in  war  work 
is  one  thing  and  the  carrying  out  of  plans  is  another.  The 
Committee  on  Women  in  Industry  may  recommend  standards 
of  hours  and  conditions  for  women  workers  ad  infinitum;  un- 
less machinery  is  provided  to  enforce  these  standards  through 
the  Department  of  Labor  or  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, plans  will  be  scraps  of  paper. 

Not  only  must  federal  inspection  be  applied  to  factories  en- 
gaged on  government  contracts,  but  the  inspection  must  be 
extended  to  include  sub-contracting  shops.     One  of  the  gravest 


evils  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  the  sweat- 
ing that  went  on  in  the  homes  where  army  clothing,  military 
brushes,  haversacks,  etc.,  were  made,  sublet  by  government 
contractors  to  sub-contractors  and  then  to  home  workers. 
Workers  on  khaki  clothing  were  receiving  only  $3.36  to  $3.60 
a  week,  toiling  twelve  hours  a  day  and  paying  for  their  own 
thread  and  silk,  although  the  government  issued  a  notice  to 
contractors,  forbidding  the  letting  out  of  goods  to  home  work- 
ers. No  inspection  accompanied  the  order,  the  contracts  were 
far  larger  than  the  capacity  of  most  factories  and  the  con- 
tractors were  greedy  for  gain. 

In  New  York  state,  according  to  the  New  York  City  Con- 
sumers' League,  there  has  never  been  so  much  home  work. 
Flags  and  khaki  uniforms  particularly  are  being  finished  in 
the  homes.  In  Philadelphia  recently,  where  a  ruling  permits 
pensioners'  wives  and  relatives  to  take  home  work  from  the 
arsenal,  the  rule  has  been  so  relaxed  that  several  hundred 
women  were  allowed  to  make  bed  sacks  in  their  homes.  More- 
over, in  addition  to  increased  home  work  applications,  some 
factories  accepting  government  contracts  are  sub-letting  to 
other  factories  in  states  where  there  are  no  child  labor  laws 
or  laws  regulating  the  work  of  women.  Only  rigid  federal 
regulations  over  sub-contracting  can  change  such  practices. 

Another  reason  for  urging  federal  inspection  of  munitions 
and  war-supplying  industries  is  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
labor  standards  in  state  legislatures.  Vermont  has  abrogated 
her  labor  laws  for  women  and  children  during  the  war ;  four 
bills  of  a  similar  nature  are  pending  in  the  Pennsylvania  leg- 
islature ;  Governor  Whitman  in  New  York  state  is  ready  to 
sign  the  Brown-Slater  bills  passed  last  week  by  both  houses 
of  the  legislature.  One  of  these  bills  suspends  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  commissioner  of  education  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  for  children,  between  the  first  day  of  April  and  the 
first  day  of  November  of  each  year,  to  permit  the  performance 
of  labor  in  the  cultivation,  production  and  care  of  food  prod- 
ucts upon  farms  and  gardens  within  the  state.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  a  wedge  for  the  reintroduction  of  child  labor  in  can- 
neries. 

The  Ineffective  Opposition 

The  second  Brown  bill  suspends,  after  due  investi- 
gation by  the  State  Industrial  Commission,  any  provisions  of 
the  labor  laws  which  will  "obstruct,  hamper  or  interfere  with 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  present  war."  The  Indus- 
trial Commission  is  empowered  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
tinder  which  employment  will  be  permitted,  after  approval 
by  the  governor.  The  action  of  the  commission  may  be  sus- 
pended or  modified  by  the  governor  or  on  the  request  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense.  The  bills  were  passed  over 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  trade  unionists,  and  practically 
all  social  and  civic  organizations  in  the  state.  The  New  York 
City  Consumers'  League  strove  unavailingly  to  have  amend- 
ments included  providing  for  public  hearings  before  exemp- 
tions were  granted,  raising  the  age  for  exempted  workers  to  16 
and  over,  limiting  the  application  of  the  law  to  particular 
establishments  rather  than  to  whole  industries,  and  fixing  a 
time  limit  of  six  months. 

Massachusetts,  where  a  fifty-hour  bill  for  women  and  chil- 
dren is  likely  to  pass,  is  a  shining  exception  to  legislative  hys- 
teria in  the  present  crisis. 

The  tendency  in  most  states  seems  to  be  to  disregard  all 
foreign  experience,  and  all  domestic  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  short  working  day.  The  conflict  between  the  aims  of 
the  national  committees  dealing  with  women's  work  and  the 
action  of  state  authorities  can  only  be  solved  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  federal  regulation  and  supervision. 


A  Farm  Census  in  Five  Days 

Educational    Values   of    a    War 
Time  Service  for  School  Children 

By  Winthrop  D.  Lane 


OF   THE    SURVEY    STAFF 


SEVERAL  years  ago  William  R.  George,  founder  of 
the  George  Junior  Republic,  made  what  seemed  to 
many  persons  a  very  impracticable  suggestion.  He 
proposed  that  the  children  of  the  public  schools,  whose 
numbers  are  legion  and  who  extend  over  nearly  every  square 
inch  of  the  United  States,  be  allowed  to  act  as  official  census 
takers.  Mr.  George  had  in  mind  the  use  of  such  children  in 
rural  areas  especially.  He  did  not  propose  that  their  work 
should  supersede  the  national  census  taken  every  ten  years. 
He  thought,  however,  that  they  might  perform  a  task  of  con- 
siderable value  between  such  censuses,  and  that  with  the  aid 
of  teachers  they  might  enumerate  not  only  the  population  but 
the  quantity  and  character  of  crops,  the  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, live  stock,  amount  of  pasturage,  and  many  other  facts 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  farmers  of  the 
country  would  be  greatly  interested  to  know. 

Last  month  this  plan  was  tried  out  in  New  York  state.  It 
had  previously  been  tried  several  times  on  a  smaller  scale, 
with  fairly  satisfactory  results,  but  this  was  the  first  big  use 
made  of  it.  Under  impulse  of  the  war  situation,  the  State 
Food  Supply  Commission,  appointed  by  Governor  Whitman 
in  April,  ordered  a  survey  not  only  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  state  but  also  of  the  farmers'  requirements  for 
the  immediate  future. 

The  commission  used  the  teachers  and  school  children  of 
the  state  for  this  task.  The  census  was  ordered  on  April  17. 
By  April  21,  250,000  census  blanks  had  been  printed  and 
delivered  to  the  counties  and  preliminary  arrangements  had 
been  completed  for  taking  the  enumeration.  In  forty-one 
counties  having  county  farm  bureaus,  the  county  agent  was 
made  official  census  taker  and  in  fifteen  counties  not  having 
such  bureaus  extension  specialists  of  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture were  made  census  takers. 

The  use  of  the  school  machinery  in  taking  this  census  is  thus 
described  by  the  commission: 

District  superintendents  instructed  the  teachers  and  older  pupils 
under  their  jurisdiction  to  suspend  school  work  temporarily  and 
get  the  census  data  needed  at  once.  The  teacher  or  the  pupils  in 
each  district  secured  the  original  facts  from  farmers,  and  the 
teachers  summarized  their  districts  on  the  summary  sheets  fur- 
nished by  the  commission.  Superintendents  collected  the  district 
summaries,  delivered  them  to  the  official  enumerator,  and  assisted 
him  in  tabulating  all  the  school  districts  of  the  county.  The  work 
of  taking  the  census  was  actually  begun  in  most  of  the  counties  on 
Monday,  April  23,  the  records  being  practically  all  secured  by  the 
25th,  tabulations  made  in  the  counties  on  the  26th  and  27th,  and  by 
the  28th  complete  tabulations  from  thirty-four  counties  had  been 
sent  to  the  central  state  census  office  at  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Banks,  business  firms,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  individuals 
have  greatly  assisted  in  and  facilitated  the  tabulations  by  loaning 
clerks  and  other  expert  employes,  adding  machines,  etc.  The  staff 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  aided  by  advice  in  preparing 
the  blanks  and  in  organizing  the  field  work.  The  state  schools  of 
agriculture  at  Canton,  Alfred,  Morrisville,  Cobbleskill,  Delhi  and 
Farmingdale,  and  the  Joseph  Slocum  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Syracuse  University  have  given  much  assistance.  High  school  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  of  agriculture  throughout  the  state  have  fur- 
nished equipment  and  men. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  actual  filling  in  of  the  infor- 
mation blanks,   the  going  to  the  farmers  and  gathering  the 


data  wanted,  was  done  by  the  teachers  and  pupils.  On  two 
specified  days  tens  of  thousands  of  children  were  scurrying, 
one  or  two  to  each  farm  house  in  the  state,  collecting  the  de- 
sired facts. 

As  a  result,  the  commission  says,  "in  just  ten  days  after 
the  copy  for  the  census  blanks  was  delivered  to  the  printer, 
the  .  .  .  commission  is  able  to  announce  .  .  .  summary  con- 
clusions from  the  survey.  In  addition  to  the  taking  of  this 
census  in  record  time,  it  has  probably  been  secured  at  less 
expense  to  the  state  than  any  other  ever  taken." 

Among  the  information  gathered  was  the  fact  that  New 
York  farmers  are  greatly  increasing  the  acreage  of  food  crops 
this  year.  Labor,  says  the  commission,  is  the  limiting  factor. 
"Many  men  have  left  the  farm  since  the  world  war  began. 
There  are  only  84  per  cent  as  many  hired  men  as  there  were 
last  year  when  there  was  also  a  shortage."  There  appear 
to  be  only  two  hired  men  for  each  five  farms.  Nearly  50,000 
additional  employes  are  asked  for  by  farmers  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  work  they  have  planned.  Approximately  8,000  per- 
sons will  be  needed  to  work  in  the  farm  home. 

It  was  learned  also  that  New  York  farmers  have  about 
10,000  horses  for  sale.  If  this  number  is  needed  for  military 
purposes,  says  the  commission,  the  federal  government  now 
knows  where  it  can  get  them.  Increases  in  the  price  of  feeds 
are  so  great  that  fewer  heifers  are  being  raised  and  fewer  eggs 
incubated.  If  the  country  is  to  maintain  its  supply  of  milk 
and  eggs,  says  the  commission,  the  prices  of  these  commodi- 
ties will  have  to  be  raised. 

It  was  learned  also  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  some  seeds, 
particularly  buckwheat  and  potato,  and  a  bad  distribution  of 
others,  some  districts  having  more  than  enough  and  others 
not  enough.  Better  distribution  can  now  be  effected.  There 
is  a  proposed  increase  of  56  per  cent  in  the  acreage  devoted  to 
corn.  Other  grain  crops  show  proposed  increases  of  10  to  20 
per  cent.  In  wheat  the  increase  is  1 1  per  cent  over  last  year. 
Preliminary  results  show  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  the  pro- 
posed acreage  of  beans,  40  per  cent  in  vegetable  crops  and  80 
per  cent  in  cabbage.  These  increases  are  made  possible  largely 
by  plowing  up  hay  land,  since  there  is  a  surplus  of  hay  on 
hand. 

The  first  experiment  with  Mr.  George's  idea  was  made 
several  years  ago  at  West  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  where  a  single 
school  district  was  covered.  The  next  was  in  Burlington 
county,  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  New  Jersey,  where  enu- 
merations were  taken  in  both  1915  and  1916.  One  farmer 
declared  afterwards:  "Gosh!  The  kid  got  more  out  of  me 
than  the  regular  census  taker  ever  did !" 

Impressed  by  these  experiments,  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  Charles  S.  Wilson,  of  New  York,  conducted  a 
state-wide  survey  with  school  children  in  the  fall  of  1916, 
and  the  success  of  this  trial,  it  was  declared,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  other  states.  The  federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  said  to  be  considering  a  use  of  the  plan  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Committee  on  Industrial  Relations,  of  which  Frank  P. 
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Walsh  is  chairman,  has  undertaken  to  secure  publicity  for  the 
New  York  census  of  last  month  and  to  urge  the  use  of  similar 
methods  by  other  states.  While  the  children  were  gathering 
information,  says  the  committee,  "they  themselves  were  learn- 
ing about  their  state.  ...  If  other  states  would  follow  this 
plan,  the  whole  nation  could  know  in  a  fortnight  just  what  its 
every  resource  and  need  were  and  just  where  its  every  need 
should  be  filled  and  its  every  answering  resource  drawn  on." 
It  is  the  educative  effect  of  the  census  upon  the  children 


themselves,  as  well  as  its  efficiency  in  getting  information, 
that  has  appealed  to  Mr.  George.  In  his  work  with  boys 
and  girls  of  all  kinds  and  many  ages  at  the  George  Junior 
Republic  he  has  come  to  regard  responsibility  as  an  important 
clement  in  the  training  of  children.  Here  is  a  task,  he  be- 
lieves, that  imposes  for  a  short  time  an  ideal  sort  of  responsi- 
bility upon  children.  In  addition,  it  brings  them  in  touch  with 
facts  from  a  new  point  of  view  and  gives  them  a  new  interest 
in  the  common  surroundings  of  their  daily  lives. 


The  Discovery1 

An  Account  of  a  New  Way  to  Industrial  Peace  in  Great  Britain 

By  Arthur  Gleason 


THE  reconstruction  of  British  industry  is  being  made 
in  many  ways.  The  most  important  single  way  is 
by  giving  the  workers  an  increased  measure  of  con- 
trol over  the  conditions  of  their  working  life.  Work- 
shop councils  of  the  employes  have  already  been  formed  in 
the  one  hundred  national  munition  factories.  They  are 
rapidly  being  formed  in  the  4,700  controlled  establishments. 
Martin  Hall,  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  forming  these  councils,  tells  me  they  are 
working  with  a  minimum  of  friction.  Before  they  are  set 
up,  the  employer  dreads  them  as  an  interference  with  his 
management,  and  the  worker  regards  them  as  a  "welfare 
device"  to  extract  higher  production  without  increase  of 
wages.  But  the  council,  once  established,  operates  to  lessen 
suspicion  and  to  better  conditions.  A  new  constitution  is  thus 
being  written  for  labor,  a  constitution  that  gives  representa- 
tion in  the  control  of  working  conditions. 

In  a  Cocoa  Factory 

What  is  the  workshop  council  ?  The  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  cocoa  manufactories  in  the  world  has  sent  me  the 
details  of  his  council,  as  now  in  operation  in  the  almond  paste 
department.  The  cocoa  business  is  not  the  best  field  for  study- 
ing workers'  control,  because  the  labor  is  largely  female, 
because  the  industry  is  not  nationally  organized  like  the 
building  and  engineering  trades,  and  because  the  experiment 
is  only  in  its  beginning.  But  with  a  new  application  of  a 
principle,  we  have  to  take  it  where  we  find  it  and  push  on 
with  the  experiment. 

The  departments  of  the  factory  have  well  defined  sections, 
so  each  section  has  a  sub-  or  sectional  council.  The  number 
of  delegates  for  each  sectional  council  is  fixed  on  the  basis 
of  one  delegate  for  every  twelve  workers  (of  whatever  age) 
or  part  of  twelve  exceeding  six,  employed  in  the  section. 
Sitting  with  these  at  the  meetings  of  each  sectional  council 
and  having  equal  powers  with  them,  are  the  manager  of  the 
department  with  the  head  and  sub-overlookers,  monitors  or 
chargemen  of  the  particular  section.  Should  these,  however 
(including  the  manager),  exceed  in  number  the  workers'  dele- 
gates, the  members  of  the  council  representing  the  adminis- 
tration consist  of  the  manager  and  head  overlookers,  together 
with  as  many  of  the  sub-overlookers,  chargemen  and  monitors 
(elected  by  ballot  amongst  themselves)    as  are   required   to 

1  This  article,  by  a  former  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Survey,  and  later  of 
Collier's,  comes  to  us  from  London,  where  the  author  has  spent  considerable 
time  the  past  two  years  in  the  breathing  spells  between  his  periods  of  service 
as  a  Red  Cross  ambulance  man.  It  will  form  a  chapter  in  his  book,  Inside 
the  British  Isles,  to  be  published  on  May  25,  by  the  Century  Company  ($2.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15). 


make  up  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the  workers'  delegates. 
The  manager  of  the  department  is  ex-officio  chairman  of  the 
sectional  councils.  He  does  not  have  a  casting  vote.  In  case 
of  a  drawn  vote  the  matter  is  submitted  to  the  director  con- 
trolling the  department. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  one  delegate  appointed  by  each 
union  concerned  (for  the  men's  sectional  councils  from  the 
men's  union,  and  for  the  women's  sectional  councils  from  the 
women's  union),  who  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  but  shall  have 
no  vote.  Such  delegates  shall  be  deemed  to  hold  a  watching 
brief  for  the  union,  but  shall  be  in  the  employment  of  the 
firm  and  working  in  the  department,  and  preferably,  though 
not  necessarily,  in  the  section. 

The  departmental  council  is  a  distinct  body  from  the  sec- 
tional councils  and  consists  of  one  member  for  every  fifty 
workers  (or  part  of  fifty  exceeding  twenty-five,)  with  an 
equal  number  of  the  administrative  staff,  namely,  manager, 
head  overlookers,  sub-overlookers,  monitors  and  chargemen. 
Where  these  exceed  the  workers,  the  members  representing 
the  administration  will  consist  of  the  manager  and  head  over- 
lookers, together  with  as  many  of  the  sub-overlookers,  charge- 
men  and  monitors  (elected  by  ballot  amongst  themselves), 
as  are  required  to  make  up  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the 
workers'  delegates. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  departmental  councils  there  will 
also  be  one  delegate  appointed  by  the  union  representing  the 
men  and  one  by  the  union  representing  the  women,  who  shall 
be  allowed  to  speak,  but  shall  have  no  votes.  Such  delegates 
shall  be  deemed  to  hold  a  watching  brief  for  the  union,  but 
shall  be  in  the  employment  of  the  firm  and  working  in  the 
department. 

Further,  the  workers  are  entitled  to  have  the  attendance 
of  a  permanent  official  of  their  union,  not  necessarily  in  the 
emplo}  ment  of  the  firm,  during  the  discussion  of  any  matter 
on  which  they  consider  that  they  should  have  skilled  assist- 
ance and  advice.  Any  such  official  attending  a  departmental 
council  meeting  shall  withdraw  as  soon  as  the  matter  is  dis- 
posed of  upon  which  his  or  her  advice  has  been  required. 

Nothing  that  takes  place  at  a  sectional  or  departmental 
council  shall  prejudice  the  trade  union  in  raising  any  question 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Questions  of  general  principle  such  as 
the  working  week,  wage  standards  and  general  wage  rules, 
shall  not  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  councils. 

All  male  employes  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  all 
female  employes  over  sixteen,  who  have  been  employed  by  the 
firms  for  six  months  (whether  on  the  regular  staff  or  not), 
will  be  eligible  to  vote  for  delegates  to  both  the  sectional  or 
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departmental  councils  and  to  become  members  of  such  coun- 
cils. Delegates  will  be  elected  to  serve  for  one  year.  They 
will  be  eligible  for  re-election  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
employment  of  the  company.  No  deduction  will  be  made 
from  the  wages  of  day-workers  for  the  time  occupied  as  dele- 
gates in  attending  the  council  meetings,  and  piece-workers  will 
receive  an  average  wage  for  the  time  so  occupied. 

Based  on  this  constitution,  the  sectional  and  departmental 
councils  in  the  almond  paste  department  work  out  as  follows: 

SECTIONAL 
There  are  six  sectional  councils  as  under: 
Women    (1)    Bottoms  and  centers. 

(2)  Pipers  and  coverers. 

(3)  Makers. 

(4)  Packers  and  Iabellers. 

Men  (5)    Slab,  machine  and  boiling   (4th  floor). 

(6)    Crystallizing  and  piping    (5th  floor),  cage   and  carting 
(3rd  floor). 

The  number  of  delegates  for  each  of  these  councils  work 

out  thus: 

(1)  Bottoms  and  Centers  No.  of  delegates 

Bottoms — Room  1 

Bottoms — Room  2 2 

Centers — Room    1 .    3 

Centers — Room    2 1 

Total 8 

(2)  Pipers  and  coverers 

Room   1 11 

Room  2 5 

Total 16 

( 3 )  Makers    6 

(4)  Packers  and  Iabellers 

Packers    9 

Labellers   2 

Total 11 

(5)  Slab,  machine  and  boiling  (4th  floor) 5 

(6)  Crystallizing   and   Piping    (5th   floor) 6 

Cage  and  carting  (3rd  floor) 1 

Total     7 

The   number  of   delegates   to   the   departmental  council   is 

shown  below: 

Bottoms  and  centers  No.  of  delegate? 

Bottoms — Rooms  1   and  2 1 

Centers — Rooms  1   and  2 1 

Pipers  and  coverers 

Room   1 3 

Room  2 1 

Makers 2 

Packers  and  labellers 2 

Slab,  machine  and  boiling  (4th  floor) 1 

Crystallizing  and  piping  (5th  floor)   and  cage  and  cart- 
ing (3rd  floor) 1 

Total : -.  .  12 

What  are  the  matters  dealt  with  by  these  works'  councils? 

(1)  The  criticism  of  any  piece  wages   not  thought  to  be   fair   or 
adequate,  and  the  consideration  of  suggestions  for  adjustment. 

(2)  The   consideration    of   conditions    and    hours    of   work    in    the 
department. 

(3)  The  consideration  of  departmental   organization   and  produc- 
tion. 

(4)  Rules  and   discipline. 

In  the  Engineering  Trades 
The   engineering  trades   are   perfecting   a   similar   system   of 
workers'  control.     F.  S.  Button,  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  has  sent  me  the  out- 
line. 

SHOP  COMMITTEES 

The    committee    comprises    representatives    from    the    management 

and    the    workpeople    in    equal    numbers.      The    management    choose 

their    own    representatives.      The    workpeople    elect    by    ballot    their 

representatives.     Care  should   be  taken   that  the   trade   unions  shall 


be  represented.  Each  side  appoints  its  own  chairman  and  secretary. 
Each  side  submits  its  agenda  to  the  other  for  discussion  at  joint 
meetings  which  should  be  held  weekly  during  workshop  hours  to 
deal  with: 

1.  Improved  methods  of  manufacture,  tools,  jigs,  gauges,  and   to 
make    suggestions   thereon;    also   new   methods   of   production; 

2.  Class  of  labor  to  be  used  on  new  types  or  reconstructed  ma- 
chines ; 

3.  Criticism  and   adjustment  in  existing  piece-work  prices; 

4.  Cooperation  with  the  management  in  supervision  ; 

5.  Shop  troubles  and  grievances; 

6.  Suspensions  and  dismissals  consequent  upon  slackness  in  trade; 

7.  Shop  rules — timekeeping,  meal   hours,  cleaning  time,  clock   al- 
lowances, changes  in   starting  time ; 

8.  Suggestions   to  change  the   method   of   remuneration   from  day 
work  to  piece  work  or  a  bonus  system,  or  vice  versa; 

9.  The  problem  of  the  disabled  soldier; 

10.  Matters  relating  to  welfare; 

11.  Demarcation  between  trades  with  the  free  sanction  of  the  unions 
concerned ; 

12.  Advise  generally  on  labor  and  workshop  conditions. 

The  committee  must  not  interfere  with  recognized  trade  union  prac- 
tices nor  deal  with  matters  covered  by  agreements,  except  with 
approval  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Where  it  is  necessary  owing  to  the  complex  organization  of  the 
works  to  set  up  more  than  one  shop  committee,  a 

CENTRAL  WORKS  COUNCIL 

shall  be  formed  from  the  shop  committee. 

The  basis  of  representation  shall  in  each  case  be  the  same.  The 
board  of  directors  shall  appoint  the  chairman  for  its  side,  the  trade 
union  shall  choose  a  representative  workman  as  chairman  for  the 
side  of  the  workpeople.  The  council  shall  sit  during  factory  hours 
to  deal  with: 

1.  Reports  from  shop  committees; 

2.  Refer  back  unadopted  portions  of  report  to  shop  committee  con- 
cerned ; 

3.  Decide  matters  from  such  reports  which  affect  the  factory  as  a 
whole  as  distinct  from  the  shop ; 

4.  Generally  to  assist  the  management  in  matters  relating  to  pro- 
duction and  organization; 

5.  To    initiate'   reforms    arising    out    of    new    legislation    affecting 
factories  and  workshops ; 

6.  Assist  after  the  war  period  in  the  resumption  of  existing  laws; 

7.  Consider  matters  referred  to  them  by  the  board  of  directors  or 
the  workpeople's  side  of  the  workshop  committees; 

8.  To  appoint  a  representative  from  each  side  of  the  council  to  sit 
'with  the  board   of  directors  when   reports   from  the  council    are 

being  considered. 

No  workshop  committee  or  works  council  shall  have  any  power  to 
impose  anv  restriction  on  the  employers  or  workpeople  either  with 
regard  to  lock-outs  or  strikes,  or  to  institute  any  system  of  profit- 
sharing  or  co-partnership. 

The  council  must  not  interfere  with  recognized  trade  union  prac- 
tices nor  deal  with  matters  covered  by  agreements  except  with 
approval  of  the  parties  concerned. 

LOCAL    JOINT    COMMITTEES 

The  members  shall  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and 
workpeople  appointed  by  the  employers'  associations  and  by  the 
trade  union  organizations  in  the  district. 

Each  side  shall  appoint  a  chairman  and  secretary.  At  local  con- 
ferences each  chairman  shall  preside  over  his  own  side.  Each  side 
shall  be  entitled  to  hold  a  preliminary  meeting  separately  to  consider 
and  prepare  its  agenda  and  to  discuss  its  policy  on  questions  to  be 
submitted  to  the  local  conferences. 

The  committee  shall  meet  at  least  fortnightly,  and  the  following 
matters  should  be  within  its  competence: 

1.  References  from  each  side  of  works  council  within  its  area; 

2.  Codification,  unification  and  amendment  of  working  rules: 

(a)  Holidays. 

(b)  Sunday  labor. 

(c)  Overtime. 

(d)  Shift  systems. 

(e)  Demarcation    between    classes    of    labor. 

3.  Coordination  of  local  workshop  practice; 

4.  General   district  matters  relating  to  welfare  work; 

5.  Discuss,  bv  mutual  consent  and  reference,  matters  covered  by 
existing  agreements. 

6.  Di'CU'-s  relations  between  both  sides  not  covered  by  existing 
agreements. 

In  the  period  succeeding  the  war  the  committee  should  also  be 
encouraged  to  settle  by  agreement: 

1.  Qufstions  arising  out  of  the  restoration  of  trade  union  conditions 
including  questions  of  prioritv,  of  employment  and  the  restora- 
tion of  trade  union  rules  and  customs; 

2.  Problems  of  the  employment  of  disabled   soldiers   and   sailors; 

3.  Questions  relating  to  demobilization  and  the  discharge  and  re- 
employment of  emergency  workers. 

The  committee  shall  take  no  action  that  contravenes  any  agreement 
between  emplovers  and  the  trade  unions,  whether  such  agreement 
be  local  or  national  in  character. 
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CENTRAL   CONCILIATION    BOARD 

Such  boards  shall  be  set  up  in  each  industry  and  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  central  executive  of  employers  and  the  trade  union  or 
unions  concerned  ; 

The  representation  shall  be  equal  in  numbers,  each  side  having 
the  right  to  appoint  a  chairman  and  secretary. 

Each  side  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  a  preliminary  meeting  to  con- 
sider and  discuss  its  policy  on  the  agenda. 

The  matters  competent  for  discussion  shall  be  confined  to: 

1.  Appeals  from  the  local  joint  committees;  appeals  may  be  made 
by  each  side  of  the  local  joint  committees.  Representatives 
from  the  local  joint  committees  shall  attend  in  a  consultative 
capacity,  but  shall  not  sit  in  session  or  take  official  part  in  the 
proceedings; 

2.  Discuss  relations  between  employers  and  workpeople  not  cov- 
ered by  existing  agreements;  no  new  agreements  to  be  arranged 
without  the  full  concurrence  of  all  parties  concerned; 

3.  Act  as  a  permanent  advisory  board  to  the  government  on  all 
questions  affecting  the  industry,  and  to  be  empowered  to  sug- 
gest alterations,  modifications  and  additions  to  existing  laws,  or 
fresh  enactments  required; 

4.  Such  proposed  new  legislation  or  amendments  to  existing  laws 
to  be  submitted  to  the  department  of  state  concerned; 

5.  In  the  event  of  such  department  of  state  refusing  to  accept  in 
whole  or  part  such  proposals,  the  central  conciliation  board 
should  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Cabinet  and  to  state  its 
reasons  for  tabling  its  proposals; 

6.  The  Cabinet  shall  not  have  the  absolute  right  to  veto  without 
an  appeal  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  question 
raised. 

BENEFITS    RESULTING  TO    INDUSTRY 

1.  Harmony  in  the  factory,  workshop  or  mine. 

2.  Assurance  of  industrial  peace. 

3.  Would  give  the  worker  a  real  chance  to  achieve  responsibility. 

4.  Guarantee  of  continuity  of  labor. 

5.  Tend  to  abolish  the  spirit  of  antagonism  and  distrust. 

6.  Greater   productivity   in   the   workshop. 

7.  Would  provide  the  missing  link  in  industry — cooperation. 

8.  Bring  about  a  real  community  of  interest  between  employers 
and  workpeople,  and  secure  coordination  of  the  whole  factory  sys- 
tem so  far  as  the  workshop  is  concerned. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Union  of  Rail- 
waymen  have  drawn  up  their  demand.  "At  each  large  shop 
center  there  shall  be  formed  a  local  shops  committee.  There 
shall  be  a  central  committee  for  each  railway.  There  shall 
be  established  on  each  railway  a  conciliation  board."  The 
following  is  an  example  of  the  method  of  constituting  the 
board : 

No.  of 
No.  of     represen- 
Groups  of  grades  men         tatives 

(a)  Engine  drivers,  firemen,  cleaners,  electric  mo- 

tormen   7,500  4 

(b)  Shed  men,  electric  light  men,  hydraulic  men 

etc 1,900  1 

(c)  Carriage  and  wagon  examiners,  washers,  etc.  1,200  1 

(d)  Signalmen,  etc 3,100  2 

(e)  Guards,  shunters,  etc 4,300  2 

(  f )    General  porters,  parcels,  staff,  etc 3,500  2 

(g)    Goods  shed   and  yard  staff 4,500  2 

(h)    Cartage  staff 3,700  2 

(i)   Platelayers 4,600  2 

(j )    Ballast   men,   etc 2,000  1 

(k)    Signal  and  telegraph  men,  etc 500  1 

A  builders'  national  industrial  parliament  has  been  advo- 
cated by  the  National  Associated  Building  Trades  Council, 
representing  the  national  executives  of  the  principal  trade 
unions  in  the  industry.  The  constitution  calls  for  works 
committees,  representing  management  and  labor  in  particular 
shops,  for  joint  district  boards,  and  for  a  national  parliament, 
where  sit  twenty  members  appointed  by  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Building  Trades  Employers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  twenty  members  appointed  by  the  National  As- 
sociated  Building  Trades  Council. 

Self-government  in  Industry 

So  enter  the  principle  of  self-government  in  industry.  This 
is  totally  different  from  compulsory  arbitration,  though  often 
confused  with  it.  Arbitration  deals  with  matters  that  have 
reached  the  boiling  point.     A  joint  board  deals  with  process 


and  relationship  before  friction  has  developed,  and  thus  keeps 
clear  of  that  region  in  men's  minds  where  emotion  is  kindled 
and  where  matters  of  fact  are  heated  into  matters  of  principle. 
Once  a  question  of  fact  has  become  a  "matter  of  principle," 
it  is  always  difficult  and  often  impossible  for  arbitration 
boards  to  deal  with  it.  This  sharp  distinction  must  be  real- 
ized, because  on  its  recognition  hinges  the  change  in  the  status 
of  the  worker.  By  government  and  private  action  he  is  now 
being  admitted  to  a  place  in  deciding  on  the  next  step,  before 
the  next  step  is  taken.  Many  employers  wish  a  scheme  of 
compulsory  arbitration,  with  penal  clauses  against  striking. 
The  trade  unions  will  not  consent,  because  they  do  not  care 
for  industrial  harmony  by  compulsion.  A  number  of  em- 
ployers will  offer  co-partnerships  and  profit-sharing.  The 
trade  unions  will  not  consent.  Talk  of  national  efficiency  and 
world  markets  alone  will  not  win  the  trade  unions.  To  meet 
their  opposition,  a  measure  of  control  must  be  granted  to  them. 
So  joint  standing  councils  of  employers  and  employed  have 
already  been  formed  and  will  continue  to  be  formed,  to  secure 
increased  productivity  in  industry  and  a  better  status  for 
labor. 

As  It  Works  In  Coal  Mining 

Since  October  of  1915,  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Coal 
Association  (of  employers)  and  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Miners'  Federation  (of  workers)  have  had  an  agreement. 
The  coal  owners  undertake  that  no  general  notice  to  terminate 
contracts  shall  be  given  at  any  colliery.  The  miners  under- 
take that  no  general  strike  or  cessation  of  work  shall  take 
place.  Any  general  dispute  is  referred  to  the  conciliation 
board.  They  have  always  come  to  agreement  without  calling 
in  the  independent  chairman.  Any  local  dispute  is  referred 
to  the  joint  district  board,  made  up  of  owners'  and  workers' 
representatives. 

The  government  accepted  the  principle  of  self-government 
in  industry  when  in  the  crisis  of  1915,  Mr.  Tennant,  repre- 
senting the  government,  summoned  the  labor  leaders  to  or- 
ganize the  forces  of  labor.  The  employers  and  the  government 
were  helpless,  unless  aided  by  the  workers  themselves.  On 
that  day,  February  8,  1915,  the  principle  of  democratic  con- 
trol in  industry  was,  to  my  mind,  established  in  the  modern 
state,  never  to  be  receded  from.  This  system  of  joint  com- 
mittees had  indeed  long  existed  in  the  leading  trades,  where 
employers  and  union  leaders  met  to  settle  disputes.  But  the 
white  flag  of  truce  was  over  the  conference,  while,  outside, 
the  battle  raged.  But  Mr.  Tennant  by  his  bold  measure 
raised  the  joint  committee  to  the  level  of  continuous  mediation 
and  consultation.  These  joint  boards  will  be  the  method 
by  which  the  government,  the  employer  and  the  worker  will 
discuss  the  break-down  during  war  time  of  the  trade  union 
rules,  and  the  substitute  to  be  given  in  place  of  an  impossible 
restoration. 

The  joint  board  is  part  of  the  machinery  for  reconstruction. 
The  acceptance  of  it  is  an  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
democratic  control. 

What  labor  can  manage  and  possesses  the  right  to  manage 
but  has  not  received  the  permission  to  manage,  are  the  condi- 
tions of  its  own  life — its  working  life  and  its  leisure  life.  The 
installation  of  new  processes,  the  introduction  of  new  machin- 
ery, the  injection  of  new  workers — all  these  alterations  of 
working  conditions  have  been  imposed  upon  the  workers  as 
one  puts  a  new  harness  on  a  horse,  or  shifts  him  from  the 
plow  to  the  tread-mill.  The  workers  have  built  up  their  own 
system  of  protective  devices  to  meet  these  impositions  of  the 
oligarchy  in  control  of  them.  They  have  limited  the  output 
by  "going  gently"  with  the  work.  They  have  limited  the 
number  of   apprentices.     They  have   practiced   sabotage   and 
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called  strikes.  They  had  no  other  weapons.  The  result  of 
these  protective  devices  has  been  to  lessen  the  volume  of 
production,  to  give  capital  a  smaller  return  on  its  investment 
and  to  cut  down  wages.  The  policy  has  been  bad  for  employer 
and  employe.  But  the  policy  has  received  its  death  blow  in 
this  new  constitution  of  labor  which  I  have  outlined.  Self- 
government  will  not  offer  grave  difficulties  in  the  twelve  or 
fifteen  highly  organized  trades,  where  organized  cooperation 
is  understood.  It  will  come  much  more  slowly  in  the  un- 
skilled occupations. 

A  partial  application  of  this  principle  of  workers'  control 
has  long  been  made.  Thus  coal-miners  possess  the  right  to 
have  the  employers'  calculations  checked  by  the  men's  official. 
The  men,  by  a  decision  of  the  majority  of  those  employed  in 
any  pit,  have,  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  pit,  a  check-weigher 
with  full  power  to  keep  an  accurate  and  independent  record 
of  each  man's  work.     He  is   the   representative  of  the  men 


at  the  pit  bank  to  check  the  weight  to  be  paid  for.  Another 
instance  is  the  "chapel"  of  the  compositors,  where  the  "clicker" 
who  hands  out  copy  to  compositors,  is  appointed  and  fre- 
quently paid  by  the  "chapel,"  the  ancient  organization  of  the 
workmen. 

But  almost  at  one  stroke,  this  principle  of  self-government 
has  been  greatly  extended.  It  is  all  part  of  the  general  move- 
ment toward  the  organized  state.  The  employers  will  form 
great  combines.  The  workers  will  continue  to  develop  the 
strength  of  trade  unions  and  will  exercise  that  strength  in 
the  control  of  their  working  conditions.  In  the  next  five 
years,  workers'  control  will  be  the  most  discussed  item  in 
England's  reconstruction.  Because  it  is  in  line  with  demo- 
cratic tendency,  the  movement  will  soon  spread  to  our  country. 
It  is  time  that  our  statesmen,  our  social  experts,  our  writers 
and  our  industrial  leaders  begin  to  study  it.  They  will  be 
forced  to  accept  it. 


Farm  or  Fight 

By  Arthur  P.  Herring,  M.  D. 

SECRETARY    STATE   LUNACY   COMMISSION    OF    MARYLAND 


THE  serious  shortage  of  trained  farm  labor  which 
the  American  farmer  is  facing  today  has  stimulated 
the  members  of  Governor  Harrington's  Prepared- 
ness and  Survey  Commission  to  suggest  a  practical 
plan  whereby  this  difficulty  may  be  successfully  met.  The 
Farm  Labor  Committee  of  the  Preparedness  Commission  of 
Maryland,  of  which  W.  H.  Manss  is  chairman,  is  organizing 
a  state  agricultural  army  for  the  purpose  of  training  raw 
recruits  into  helpful  and  efficient  farm  laborers. 

Before  deciding  to  adopt  this  plan,  it  was  discussed  in 
every  detail  with  practical  farmers,  canners  and  many  others 
who  are  familiar  with  every  phase  of  such  an  organization. 
The  unanimous  opinion  was  that  it  is  the  only  practical 
solution  of  the  problem  which  has  yet  been  presented.  It 
seems  quite  essential  to  have  the  state  take  the  initiative  in 
this  movement  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  government 
that  it  is  practical,  efficient  and  economical.  The  plan  is 
presented  at  this  time  through  the  Survey  with  the  idea  of 
giving  it  wide  publicity  and  with  the  hope  that  it  may  stim- 
ulate other  states  to  work  along  this  or  similar  lines. 

I  think  everyone  realizes  the  importance  of  this  country 
increasing  very  materially  its  food  products.  Carl  Vrooman, 
assistant  secretary  of  agriculture,  has  recently  stated  that  it 
is  "the  boy  in  the  furrow  and  not  the  boy  in  the  trenches 
who  will  win  this  war."  The  success  of  the  allies  depends 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  food  products  which  this  country 
can  send  to  Europe,  and  it  is  with  the  idea  of  increasing  to 
the  maximum  the  agricultural  productivity  of  the  soil  that 
this  plan  is  presented: 

1.  Establish  on  the  various  state  farms  an  agricultural  training 
base  camp. 

2.  From  this  base  camp  men  would  go  out  either  singly  or  in 
groups  to  work  on  adjoining  farms. 

3.  The  entire  system  (Maryland  Agricultural  Militia)  to  be  under 
state  control   and  strict  military  discipline. 

4.  Each  camp  to  be  under  the  control  of  an  officer  and  a  teacher 
or   senior    student   from    the    Maryland    Agricultural    College,    or    a 


farmer  of  experience,  who  will  train  the  inexperienced  recruits. 

5.  The  initial  cost  of  organization  and  equipment  to  be  borne  by 
the  state  as  a  war  measure.  The  men  to  be  paid  the  same  salary 
as  though  they  were  serving  in  the  regular  army.  The  farmer  to 
reimburse  the  state  for  the  service  of  the  men  at  a  fixed  wage. 

6.  The  membe'rs  of  these  agricultural  camps  to  be  recruited  from 
four  sources:  (a)  Men  who  have  been  rejected  for  active  military 
service  because  of  some  minor  physical  disability.  This  class  will 
be  under  close  medical  supervision  with  the  idea  of  fitting  them  for 
active  service  later.  In  the  meantime  they  are  receiving  military 
training,  (b)  Men  who  are  beyond  the  age  limit  for  active  service, 
retired  farmers,  etc.,  but  who  are  willing  to  do  their  patriotic  duty 
in  helping  till  the  soil,  (c)  Men  who  will  form  congenial  groups 
and  spend  their  vacation  working  on  the  farms  and  living  for  sev- 
eral weeks  in  camp  under  military  discipline,  (d)  Boys  from  12 
to  16  years  of  age  who  will  work  in  the  trucking  sections  of  the 
state  and  in  the  canneries  and  doing  the  lighter  work  on  the  farm, 
spending  their  vacation  or  the  summer  season  in  tents  and  receiving 
military  discipline. 

7.  The  members  of  the  agricultural  camp  to  be  uniformed  (when 
not  working)    and  wear  a  special  insignia. 

8.  Place  the  first  agricultural  training  camp  on  state  farms,  be- 
cause there  is:  (a)  Good  water;  (b)  Medical  supervision;  (c)  Va- 
cant building  or  tents  on  hand;  (d)  Cots,  sheets,  blankets,  etc.,  on 
hand;  (e)  Laundry  facilities;  (f)  Food  supplies  accessible;  (g) 
Transportation  facilities,  i.  e.,  motor  trucks;  (h)  Opportunities  for 
recreation,    i.    e.,   moving   pictures,    baseball,   dances. 

9.  Establish  at  each  state  hospital  a  well  equipped  cannery  to 
can  all  vegetables  required  by  them  and,  when  that  is  completed,  for 
the  government. 

10.  This  plan  has  been  presented  to  groups  of  farmers  who  say 
it  is  practical  and  will  solve  their  labor  problem,  if  properly  man- 
aged. 

11.  The  Maryland  Agricultural  Militia  would  be  established  by 
an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  as  a  separate  unit  of  the  Maryland 
State  Militia. 

12.  The  enlistment  would  be  voluntary,  based  upon  the  same 
regulations  as  enlistment  in  the  State  Militia,  that  is,  they  would 
volunteer  to  serve  for  a  definite  period. 

The  opinion  of  those  in  close  touch  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  that  it  will  be  a  comparatively  short  time  until 
this  or  a  similar  movement  is  taken  over  by  the  government 
and  made  national  in  its  scope.  In  fact,  it  may  become  neces- 
sary later  on  to  apply  the  selective  draft  to  obtain  farm  labor 
as  well  as  to  get  men  for  the  fighting  forces. 


The  Verdict  at  Everett 

Acquittal  for  the  Man  Tried,  Release  for  the  Other  I.  W.  W.'s 


By  Anna  Louise  Strong 
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OT  guilty!"  With  these  words  the  great  labor 
trial  growing  out  of  the  battle  on  the  Everett 
dock  last  November  drew  to  a  close,  on  May 
5.  "We  are  making  history,"  said  the  judge 
in  his  opening  remarks  to  the  jury.  They  were,  indeed. 
Although  driven  from  public  notice  by  the  opening  of  war, 
the  trial  of  the  seventy-four  I.  W.  W.'s,  represented  tech- 
nically in  the  person  of  one  of  their  number,  Thomas  Tracy, 
is  in  many  respects  the  greatest  labor  trial  in  our  history. 
Tracy  has  been  adjudged  not  guilty,  after  nine  weeks  of  trial, 
and  the  others  have  been  released  without  trial. 

The  main  events  leading  up  to  the  trial  were  covered  in  the 
Survey  of  January  27,  and  the  evidence  coming  in  at  the 
trial  has  shown  that  statement  to  have  been  correct,  except 
for  one  or  two  irrelevant  details.  A  boatload  of  I.  W.  W.'s 
went  to  Everett  on  November  5,  having  previously  announced 
a  meeting  on  the  streets  of  that  city,  and  invited  by  circular 
the  citizens  of  Everett  to  "come  and  help  defend  your  and 
our  constitutional  rights."  They  were  .net  at  the  dock  by 
the  sheriff  and  150  deputies.  In  the  fight  that  ensued  two 
deputies  and  five  I.  W.  W.'s  are  known  to  have  been  killed, 
and  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  three  or  four  more 
I.  W.  W.'s  were  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  sound.  On  the 
return  of  the  steamer  Verona  to  Seattle,  the  entire  load  of 
passengers  was  arrested,  and  subsequently  seventy-four  were 
held  on  a  charge  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

The  trial  moved  forward  like  a  great  drama,  unfolding 
a  background  of  life  little  known  to  the  comfortable  dwellers 
in  city  homes.  "They  that  follow  the  harvest,"  they  whom 
modern  conditions  of  industry  have  turned  into  wanderers 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  no  home,  no  settled  abode, 
no  property — yet  they  upon  whose  labors  rest  all  the  homes 
and  the  settled  cities  and  the  civilization  of  western  United 
States — this  was  the  group  that  came  forth  into  the  light  of 
publicity  through  the  trial.  The  old-time  peasant,  the  "man 
with  the  hoe,"  bound  to  one  spot  of  earth,  exists  no  longer ; 
the  machines  have  overthrown  him.  His  place  is  taken  by 
thousands  of  men,  no  longer  stationary  but  passing  from 
state  to  state,  beginning  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  in  the 
spring,  traveling  north  to  the  Dakotas,  then  on  into  Montana, 
and  over  into  Washington  and  Oregon  for  the  autumn  fruit- 
picking,  dropping  finally  into  the  big  cities  for  the  winter,  to 
live  on  the  proceeds  of  their  summer  work  while  they  search 
for  odd  jobs.  For  a  few  brief  weeks  in  each  community 
they  are  the  most  desired  of  men ;  farmers  pull  them  off 
freight  trains  as  they  are  on  their  way,  even  under  contract, 
to  other  jobs.  But,  in  a  day,  with  the  last  hours  of  harvest, 
they  cease  to  be  desirable.  Vagrants  now,  not  needed,  they 
are  driven  relentlessly  from  one  community  to  the  next.  Our 
civilization  has  as  yet  found  no  way  to  deal  with  them ;  each 
little  town  knows  only  that  it  no  longer  wants  them. 

And  among  these  migratory  workers  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World  has  begun  its  work.  A  man  belonging  to  the 
organization  has  already  a  sort  of  standing ;  freight-train  crews 
through  the  West  usually  recognize  their  union  cards  as  pass- 
ports. At  the  end  of  the  season,  into  whatever  town  they 
drift,  the  workers  know  that  they  can  find  the  I.  W.  W.  hall, 
paid  for  by  their  own  dues,  a  meeting-place  for  fellow-workers, 
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with  a  gymnasium  perhaps  and  shower-baths,  and  at  least  with 
a  reading-room,  an  office,  a  bulletin  board  with  notice  of  jobs. 
If  they  have  no  money,  they  can  put  their  blankets  on  the 
floor  of  the  hall  and  sleep  there,  or  leave  their  few  possessions 
with  the  secretary  while  they  look  for  work.  No  charity, 
either,  but  paid  for  with  their  own  money,  the  membership 
dues  collected  during  the  season  of  plenty. 

Here  is  companionship — men  who  have  worked  in  the 
open  as  they  have;  here  is  a  place  to  get  mail;  here  is  the 
only  element  of  continuity,  the  only  home,  in  lives  that  are 
otherwise  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  And  the  I.  W.  W. 
preaches  to  them  the  gospel  which  they,  of  all  men,  most 
crave — that  they  are  not  wasters,  not  useless  wanderers,  but 
that  upon  them  and  their  work  all  modern  civilization  rests. 
There  is  roughness  in  the  doctrine  they  are  taught,  there  is 
bitterness,  there  is  revolution,  there  is  hope. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  to  the  general  public 
in  the  course  of  the  entire  trial  was  the  type  of  witness  put 
on  the  stand  by  the  I.  W.  W.  defense.  Men  of  intelligence, 
men  with  experience  in  many  states  and  with  many  varieties 
of  human  being.  Roughly  dressed  often,  but  keen.  Varying 
from  the  slow-moving  logger,  whose  mind  held  doggedly 
through  a  driving  cross-examination  to  the  solid  definite  facts 
that  he  knew,  to  the  impassioned  son  of  a  Jewish  rabbi,  who 
told  how  he  came  from  Portland  in  order  to  defend  free 
speech,  prepared  to  go  to  jail  if  necessary,  in  order  to  bring 
conditions  to  the  attention  of  the  American  world. 

The  "conditions"  in  Everett  were  not  strikingly  different 
from  those  in  other  parts  of  our  country.  Its  working  condi- 
tions, its  public  officials,  its  methods  of  passing  on  to  the 
next  town  the  men  without  work,  may  be  duplicated  in  many 
other  places.  And  a  similar  chain  of  circumstances  may  lead, 
at  any  time,  to  another  Everett  tragedy,  unless  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  United  States  awaken  to  the  situation,  and  learn 
to  deal  with  the  migratory  workers  and  their  desire  for 
organization  and  self-expression  in  some  less  stupid  manner 
than  just  shoving  them  along  and  making  them  shut  up. 

Everett  was  in  the  midst  of  labor  troubles  of  its  own  when 
the  organizer  for  the  industrial  workers  appeared  in  its  streets 
on  a  speaking  tour  of  the  state.  There  was  a  strike  on  among 
the  shingle-weavers,  and  there  had  been  some  disorder.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  scores  of  Everett  citizens  honestly  be- 
lieved that  they  owed  it  to  the  fair  name  of  their  town  to 
drive  out  the  invaders.  The  first  few  speakers  were  arrested 
and  told  to  keep  out.  They  replied  what  in  fact  was  the 
truth,  that  they  were  breaking  no  law,  and  that  they  had  a 
right  to  speak  where  they  had  spoken  and  discuss  the  subjects 
they  had  discussed.  They  were  deported  from  town  without 
trial,  and  the  fight  was  on. 

New  speakers  and  foot-loose  rebels  came  to  Everett  to 
speak;  they  were  thrown  into  jail  and  deported.  They  spoke 
at  a  place  where,  under  the  city  ordinances,  they  had  a  right 
to  speak.  They  never  resisted  arrest ;  this  is  one  fact  on 
which  the  testimony  of  every  witness,  for  defense  and  state,  is 
clear.  They  even  provoked  the  police  by  their  non-resistance 
and  by  saying  to  the  crowd  of  listening  citizens:  "Stand 
back,  don't  get  excited.  We'll  show  you  what  brutes  you 
have  for  officers."     As  the  prosecuting  attorney  said   in  his 
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plea:  "The  I.  W.  W.  have  learned  a  very  dangerous  truth, 
that  when  a  large  number  of  people  dislike  a  law  they  can 
make  it  ineffective  by  violating  it  in  such  numbers  that  only 
a  small  proportion  can  be  punished.  The  jails  won't  hold 
them;  the  machinery  of  justice  breaks  down." 

A  meeting  of  citizens  was  called  at  the  Commercial  Club 
in  Everett.  The  mayor  stated  on  the  stand,  "The  Commer- 
cial Club  took  my  authority  and  gave  it  to  Sheriff  McRae." 
Hundreds  of  deputy  sheriffs  were  enrolled;  they  signed  up 
at  the  Commercial  Club  and  were  given  such  oath  of  office 
as  they  took  by  a  man  at  the  club.  The  minutes  of  the 
Commercial  Club  show  that  meetings  of  the  deputies  were 
called  at  which  the  doctrines  of  the  open  shop  were  guardedly 
presented  and  were  found  to  be  favorably  received.  Clubs 
were  also  bought  by  the  Commercial  Club,  and  guns  were 
kept  there. 

Obviously  the  Commercial  Club  assumed  the  right  to  run 
the  city  of  Everett.  And  obviously  many  men  thought  that 
this  was  necessary  in  order  to  protect  their  town.  And  yet, 
up  to  this  time,  no  I.  W.  W.  had  violated  any  ordinance  or 
law,  or  had  resisted  arrest  or  used  violence  toward  any  citizen 
or  officer  in  Everett. 

In  breaking  up  the  crowds  gathered  to  hear  the  speakers, 
the  deputies  tied  white  handkerchiefs  around  their  necks  "so 
we  wouldn't  hammer  our  own  men,"  as  one  of  them  explained 
on  the  stand.  An  emergency  ordinance  was'  passed  making 
speaking  unlawful  at  the  street  corner  where  the  I.  W.  W.'s 
had  been  speaking.  After  that  time  no  meeting  was  held  at 
this  corner,  no  speakers  were  ever  allowed  to  reach  it. 

Long  before  speaking  on  Hewitt  and  Wetmore  became 
unlawful,  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies,  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  had  broken  up  meetings,  beaten  citizens 
and  I.  W.  W.'s  and  even  made  raids  into  surrounding  towns 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  all  incoming  migratory 
workers.  Placards  were  mailed  by  the  I.  W.  W.  organiza- 
tion to  harvest  fields  and  lumber  camps  warning  their  mem- 
bers to  keep  out  of  Everett  in  order  to  avoid  mistreatment. 

The  Fight  at  the  Dock 

Many  individual  claims  of  severe  beatings  were  denied  by 
the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  on  the  stand.  They  did  not, 
however,  deny  the  fact  that  they  had  met  the  launch  Wan- 
derer, coming  into  Everett  with  some  twenty  I.  W.  W.'s, 
and  had  fired  at  the  boatload  of  men.  The  captain  claims 
that  five  or  six  shots  were  fired,  one  striking  his  iron  bunk ; 
the  sheriff  admits  but  one  shot.  That  the  sheriff  struck 
three  men  over  the  head  with  a  club  and  kicked  the  captain, 
inflicting  serious  injuries,  and  then  threw  all  the  men  into 
jail  for  nine  days,  not  even  allowing  the  captain  to  get  bail, 
is  not  denied  except  as  to  the  extent  of  the  injuries. 

On  another  occasion,  during  the  breaking  up  of  a  street 
meeting,  an  Everett  citizen  was  beaten  over  the  head  by  mis- 
take and  taken  to  jail  sobbing  and  bleeding.  The  two  I.  W. 
W.  speakers  were  taken  on  the  same  night.  The  citizen  was 
released  through  the  side  door,  and  told  "not  to  go  out  in 
front  or  he'd  get  killed";  the  two  I.  W.  W.'s  were  sent  out 
through  the  front  door  to  be  beaten  by  a  group  of  armed 
deputies.  All  this  is  admitted  except  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
beating;  Roberts  claims  that  he  was  hit  over  the  head  and 
twice  knocked  unconscious;  the  sheriff  claims  that  there  was 
merely  some  beating  around  the  legs  and  body.  All  this  took 
place  before  the  street  speaking-ordinance  was  passed,  and 
was  done  to  men  who  had  violated  no  law  whatever. 

On  the  night  of  October  30,  some  forty-one  I.  W.  W.'s 
coming  to  Everett  to  hold  a  meeting,  were  met  at  the  dock, 
taken   to   Beverly   Park,   a   small   interurban   station   outside 


town,  and  made  to  run  the  gauntlet  between  rows  of  men 
who  beat  them  over  the  head  with  clubs.  The  sheriff  claimed 
that  the  beating  was  unauthorized  and  that  he  was  not  present, 
but  his  two  chief  deputies  swore  on  the  stand  that  the  sheriff 
was  in  charge  of  the  whole  proceeding  and  did  not  leave  until 
it  was  over.  Citizens  living  near  who  came  over  were  warned 
to  get  away  or  they  would  be  beaten  themselves.  A  gun 
was  fired  at  one  man  who  tried  to  escape  into  the  woods. 

"We're  All  Leaders" 

A  group  of  Everett  ministers  held  an  indignation  meeting 
and  one  minister  went  to  the  I.  W.  W.  hall  in  Seattle  and 
advised  them  to  hold  a  big  meeting  to  inform  the  citizens  of 
Everett  of  the  facts.  The  Verona  was  chartered,  a  call  was 
sent  out  to  other  towns  for  volunteers,  and  over  200  members 
went  to  Everett  on  Sunday  afternoon.  They  were  met  at 
the  dock  by  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies.  The  conversation 
that  followed  is  repeated  by  all  in  substantially  the  same 
words. 

"Who's  your  leader?" 

"We're  all  leaders." 

"You  can't  land  here." 

"The  hell  we  can't." 

A  shot  rang  out,  then  two,  then  a  fusillade.  Each  side 
claims  that  the  other  side  fired  first.  Witnesses  on  both  sides 
admit,  however,  that  the  sheriff's  hand  went  to  his  gun  before 
the  shooting  began.  Dozens  of  witnesses,  Everett  citizens 
who,  forbidden  to  go  out  on  the  dock,  watched  the  tragedy 
from  the  beach  and  the  hills,  state  that  with  the  very  first 
shot  the  men  on  the  boat  rushed  away  from  the  dock  in 
such  numbers  that  the  boat  nearly  turned  over,  and  several 
men  fell  into  the  water.  The  inference  is  that  the  men  on 
the  boat  did  not  expect  shooting  and  that,  wherever  the  first 
three  shots  came  from,  the  fusillade  did  not  come  from  a  group 
of  men  who  were  piling  up  on  each  other  in  an  effort  to  get 
away. 

The  evidence  also  tends  to  show  that  the  boat  was  raked 
by  fire  from  several  directions,  and  that  men  swimming  in 
the  water  were  shot  from  the  dock.  High-power  rifles  and 
shotguns  as  well  as  revolvers,  were  shown  to  have  been  used 
from  the  dock.  One  deputy  confessed  to  shooting  at  a  man 
who  was  trying  to  dodge  out  of  the  pilot-house,  not  because 
the  man  was  armed,  but  because  "I  thought  he  might  untie 
the  boat  and  we  wanted  to  get  them  all." 

Two  trials  were  going  on  in  the  crowded  courtroom  in 
Seattle.  This  was  clear  to  me  as  I  watched.  The  trial  of 
Thomas  Tracy,  the  first  of  the  I.  W.  W.  prisoners  before  the 
court  of  King  county,  and  the  trial  of  our  whole  system  of 
dealing  with  workers,  including  our  arrangement  of  courts 
and  laws,  before  the  bar  of  the  working-people  of  America. 
Over  and  over  again  I  heard:  "If  they  convict  these  men, 
there  is  no  justice  in  America,"  by  men  and  women  not 
members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  or  of  any  revolutionary  group,  but 
ordinary  working  people  of  Seattle.  The  prisoners  were 
judged  not  guilty  by  the  jury;  but  until  the  conspiracy  laws 
are  changed  on  our  statute  books,  our  system  of  law  and 
justice  will  remain  under  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  all  organ- 
ized workers.  For  they  know  clearly  that  it  was  not  the 
law  which  saved  Tom  Tracy,  but  the  common  human  sense 
of  the  jury,  which  refused  to  convict  of  murder  a  man  who, 
as  far  as  clear  evidence  went,  may  not  have  fired  a  shot  or  even 
desired  the  killing  of  any  person.  According  to  our  con- 
spiracy laws  as  they  now  stand,  such  a  man  may  still  be  guilty 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

So  the  I.  W.  W.'s  come  out  of  jail,  many  of  them,  perhaps 
all.     And   these  boys,   some  very  attractive,   very  intelligent 
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and  capable,  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  proved  guilty,  and 
now  indeed  proved  innocent,  have  lost  six  months  of  their 
lives  with  no  redress.     One  of  them  was  telling  me  about  it. 

"There's  no  exercise,  and  not  much  air,  and  you  can't 
expect  very  good  food,  of  course,  and  there's  nothing  to  do 
but  read.  There's  not  enough  daylight  for  that,  and  lots  of 
us  have  hurt  our  eyesight  trying  to  read.  There's  one  boy, 
'Happy'  we  all  call  him,  he  wouldn't  hurt  a  flea;  he's  had 
a  bad  cough  for  some  time,  we  think  it's  consumption.  You 
see,  it  can't  be  called  exactly  a  healthy  place  for  anyone." 

This  is  what  we  do  with  human  beings.  And  while  doing 
it,  we  stir  up  a  situation  which  breeds  discord  and  hate.     Ever- 


ett is  divided  into  two  hostile  camps.  I  received  an  anonymous 
letter  which  was  evidently,  by  handwriting,  paper  and  style, 
from  a  lady  of  culture  and  gentle  breeding.  In  her  treat- 
ment of  me  she  was  most  courteous.  Yet  in  speaking  of  the 
I.  W.  W.'s  she  said:  "If  the  militia  had  only  reached  the 
docks  in  time,  we  should  have  been  spared  the  heavy  expense 
of  this  trial.  There  would  have  been  no  I.  W.  W.'s  left  to 
prosecute."  She  told  me  of  little  boys  in  school  who  were 
called  I.  W.  W.'s  and  "nearly  thrashed  to  death"  by  older 
boys,  "a  good  lesson  to  the  parents  who  teach  them  to  sym- 
pathize with  that  God-forsaken  organization." 
And  the  fruit  of  war  is  war  and  yet  more  war. 


The  Red  Cross  Civilian  Relief  Plan 

Organization  of  the  Chapters  and 
Great    Campaign    for    Money 


a 


COINCIDENT  with  the  creation  last  week  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  of  a  Red  Cross  War  Council  to  carry 
on  the  extraordinary  relief  work  made  necessary  by 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  European 
war,  the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  announced  the  policies  and  methods  that  will  govern  its 
giving  of  relief  to  dependent  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 
These  policies  assume  an  added  interest  to  Survey  readers 
because  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  Mr.  Kellogg's  recent 
articles  to  compare  Canadian  policies  with  those  now  an- 
nounced for  this  country. 

Henry  P.  Davison,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  is  chairman  of 
the  Red  Cross  War  Council.  This  is  taken  to  mean  that  the 
financial  and  business  machinery  of  the  Morgan  firm  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  council  to  assist  in  the  collection 
and  disbursement  of  money.  Mr.  Davison  has  announced 
that  he  will  establish  headquarters  in  Washington  and  give 
practically  all  of  his  time  to  his  new  task. 

The  War  Council  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  meeting  of  prom- 
inent business  men  from  all  over  the  country  called  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  on  April  21  last  to  lay  plans  for  a  Red  Cross 
fund-raising  campaign.  At  that  meeting  a  War  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  a  score  or  so  of  members  was  created,  with  Cleve- 
land H.  Dodge  as  chairman.  This  and  the  War  Council  now 
exist  side  by  side,  the  function  of  the  committee  being,  as  one 
official  put  it,  to  raise  money  and  that  of  the  council  to  spend 
it  or  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  its  expenditure  to  the 
country  at  large.  Mr.  Davison  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
finance  committee. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  S.  Ward,  for  years  secretary  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  secretary  of  the  War  Finance  Committee.  It  was 
he  who  organized  the  campaign  by  which  $4,000,000  was 
raised  for  the  New  York  city  Y.  M.  C.  A.  three  years  ago, 
and  altogether  he  has  conducted  some  200  campaigns  that  have 
raised  $60,000,000.  The  precise  money-raising  methods  to  be 
pursued  by  the  Red  Cross  will  be  announced  shortly. 

The  finance  committee  will  undertake  to  raise  money  both 
for  relieving  the  dependent  families  of  our  own  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  probably  for  extending  relief  to  residents  of  parts 
of  France  from  which  the  Germans  have  recently  been 
driven.  It  was  the  second  of  these  purposes  that  Mr.  Davison 
emphasized  in  discussing  the  work  of  the  council.  The  situa- 
tion in  evacuated  French  territory  is  described  as  terrible. 
Houses,   agricultural   implements,    fruit   trees,   and    even    the 


tillable  earth  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  explosives  and 
fire;  the  people  lack  even  knives,  forks  and  plates.  It  is  un- 
derstood to  be  the  intention  of  the  Red  Cross  to  aid  in  re- 
building houses,  supplying  agricultural  implements  and  seeds, 
and  generally  to  bear  a  share  in  rehabilitating  the  destitute. 
In  discussing  the  aims  of  the  council  Mr.  Davison  is  quoted 
by  the  New  York  Times: 

All  our  efforts,  of  course,  will  be  predicated  upon  the  help  we  re- 
ceive from  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  we  can  get  the  story 
to  them  we  will  get  all  the  money  we  need,  and  we  will  require  not 
thousands,  but  millions,  of  dollars  to  do  what  we  have  set  out  to 
do.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  American  people,  and  am  confi- 
dent they  will  respond  liberally  when  they  appreciate  the  full  grav- 
ity of  the  situation. 

Concentration  of  effort  will  be  our  goal,  and,  while  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  discourage  the  work  of  other  bodies,  we  believe  that  better 
results  will  be  obtained  if  all  charitable  organizations  will  coordi- 
nate their  work  with  that  of  the  Red  Cross. 

What  is  most  desired  by  members  of  the  War  Council  is  construc- 
tive relief.  This  will  not  only  alleviate  suffering,  but  it  will  be 
an  important  step  toward  winning  the  war,  because  every  one  will 
appreciate  that  every  person  restored  to  normal  activity  is  just  so 
much  gained  in  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  all  now  engaged. 

Since  coming  to  Washington  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  officials  here  are  thoroughly  awake  to  the  needs  of  the  hour. 
I  doubt  if  2  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  country,  however,  fully 
realize  the  gigantic  task  before  us.  This  realization  will  ultimately 
be  brought  home  to  them,  however,  and  when  it  is  America  will  rise 
as  one  man,  eager  and  willing  to  do  its  part. 

A  commission  will  be  sent  to  France,  said  Mr.  Davison, 
to  bring  back  word  as  to  what  this  country  can  do. 

With  Mr.  Davison  on  the  War  Council  are  William  H. 
Taft,  Edward  N.  Hurley,  of  Chicago,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr., 
Charles  D.  Norton,  Grayson  M.  P.  Murphy,  of  New  York; 
and  Eliot  Wadsworth,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  are  respectively  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  thus  making 
direct  correlation  between  the  war  council  and  the  executive 
committee. 

The  policies  and  methods  governing  relief  to  the  dependent 
families  of  soldiers  and  sailors  are  announced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Civilian  Relief  of  the  Red  Cross,  of  which  Ernest  P. 
Bicknell  is  director,  in  two  pamphlets  sent  to  chapters  through- 
out the  country.  As  the  Survey  has  already  told,  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  this  work  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  director 
of  family  relief,  a  new  position  to  which  Eugene  T.  Lies,  of 
Chicago,  has  been  called.  The  country  is  to  be  divided  into 
geographical  districts  with  a  supervising  director  in  charge  of 
each.     This  director  is  responsible  to  the  director  of  family 
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relief  and  is  to  supervise  the  work  of  Red  Cross  chapters  in 
his  district.  In  places  having  no  chapters,  single  Red  Cross 
civilian  relief  committees  are  being  formed  to  do  the  work. 

These  chapters  and  committees  are  to  be  the  units  of  ac- 
tivity. They  will  be  able  to  spend,  in  addition  to  money 
raised  locally,  portions  of  the  national  fund  to  be  raised  by 
the  Red  Cross.  This  fund  will  aid  in  equalizing  the  work 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  expected  that  many  families  will  receive  a  part  of  the 
pay  of  their  enlisted  members,  which  will  be  assigned  to  them, 
and  also  direct  grants  from  the  government,  if  such  grants  are 
authorized.  The  Red  Cross  is  proceeding  on  the  assumption 
that  they  will  be,  though  it  points  out  that  this  had  not  been 
officially  determined  when  its  statement  of  policies  went  to 
press.1  Army  and  navy  officers,  it  declares,  are  expected  to 
encourage  men  to  assign  portions  of  their  pay  to  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  two  great  objectives  in  the  relief  work,  says  the  state- 
ment issued  to  chapters, 

are  the  satisfaction  of  creature  needs,  such  as  sustenance,  shelter, 
clothing,  etc.,  and  the  maintenance  of  social  well-being.  With  the 
breadwinner  gone,  regular  income  must  come  from  outside  sources, 
unless  the  family  has  independent  resources.  The  Red  Cross  aims 
to  do  its  part  to  provide  such  support  wherever  necessary,  and  to 
do  it  with  due  regard  for  the  family's  sensibilities.  Properly  also 
due  regard  should  be  given  to  conservation  of  the  resources  of  the 
organization. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  family 
well-being  is  affected  by  other  things  than  food,  shelter  and  raiment. 
Health,  housing  and  moral  conditions  need  consideration.  To  allow 
these  to  be  adversely  affected  and  the  family's  standard  of  living  to 
be  pulled  down  would  be  most  unfortunate.  .  .  . 

Naturally  material  aid  should  be  rendered  only  to  those  families 
who  are  in  need — whose  income,  from  all  sources  whatever,  is  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  them  in  a  proper  standard  of  living,  and  whose 
main  or  sole  support  has  enlisted  as  a  soldier  or  sailor  of  the  United 
States. 

The  immediate  work  of  relief  for  such  families  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  chapter's  committee  of  civilian  relief.  Within 
this  committee  should  be  created,  says  the  statement,  a  con- 
sultation or  case  committee,  composed  of  a  small  group  of 
persons  experienced  in  social  work,  who  "shall  consider  the 
information  collected  in  regard  to  each  applicant  and  will 
pass  upon  and  decide  the  character  and  amount  of  relief 
to  be  granted  in  each  case."  Under  the  committee  on  dis- 
tribution also  may  be  organized,  if  needed,  subcommittees 
on  employment,  friendly  visiting,  legal  aid,  and  medical  care. 

A  strong  subcommittee  on  rehabilitation  is  also  suggested, 
to  which  may  be  referred  the  needs  of  the  families  of  men 
killed,  and  of  discharged  men  who  are  unable  to  resume  the 
support  of  their  families.  The  statement  assumes  that  the 
government  will  in  due  time  pension  such  families,  but  mean- 
while it  declares  that  the  Red  Cross  will  probably  find  it 
necessary  to  provide  interim  help.  Such  help  may  take  the 
form  of  convalescent  care,  providing  special  surgical  appliances 
or  artificial  limbs  or  teaching  trades  suitable  to  the  man's 
disabilities.  So  much  for  the  organization.  The  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  determining  whether  a  given  family  shall 
receive  relief,  and  if  so  to  what  amount,  is  substantially  this: 
A  blank  form  is  provided  to  contain  the  man's  statement  of 
his  possible  dependents.  This  is  to  be  distributed  at  recruiting 
stations,  camps  and  armories,  and  is  to  be  signed  by  an  officer 
of  the  army  at  the  time  of  the  man's  enlistment.  Another 
blank  will  be  filled  out  by  the  dependent  applying  for  relief, 
giving  the  relationship  to  the  soldier,  the  present  income 
from  the  man's  pay,  from  federal  aid  and  from  other  sources, 
and  other  facts.  This  is  to  be  signed  by  a  judge,  minister, 
priest,  public  official  or  other  well-known  citizen.  A  more 
elaborate  sheet  is  then  provided  to  be  filled  in  by  a  visitor  to 
the  applicant's  home.  This  contains  queries  designed  to  bring 
forth  information  necessary  for  a  proper  decision. 

1  See  Separation  Allowances  Under  Conscription,  page   167. 


The  fourth  blank  in  this  process  is  to  be  used  by  chapters 
in  reporting  periodically  to  national  headquarters  a  list  of 
applicants  for  relief.  This  list  will  be  submitted  to  the  appro- 
priate government  department,  which  will  enter  against  the 
name  of  each  dependent  family  the  amount  of  federal  aid 
granted  that  family  and  the  amount  of  the  soldier's  or  sailor's 
pay  assigned  to  it.  Thus  the  Red  Cross  chapter  can  check  up 
the  applicant's  own  statements  on  these  matters  and  can  use 
this  information  in  dealing  intelligently  with  families.  Inci- 
dentally, these  lists  will  enable  the  national  office  to  keep  a 
complete  record  of  all  applicants. 

Under  the  heading  "necessary  information,"  to  be  gained 
largely  by  the  visitor  to  the  home,  the  statement  thus  sum- 
marizes the  facts  to  be  learned  about  each  family: 

Before  allotment  of  funds,  the  validity  of  the  applicant's  claim 
must  be  ascertained.  Positive  proof  of  a  soldier's  enlistment  must 
be  given.  In  the  case  of  a  wife,  her  marriage  should  be  established 
by  satisfactory  proof.     The  ages  of  children  should  be  verified. 

Inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  family  should  be  made  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  there  are  any  actual  sources  of  income 
other  than  the  pay  and  allowances  received  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, whether  there  exist  any  resources  from  which  additional 
legitimate  income  can  be  derived,  and  whether  the  family  requires 
supplementary  assistance  from  the  Red  Cross.  In  the  case  of  a 
mother  or  other  relative,  proof  of  dependence  should  be  required. 

When  it  is  decided  that  the  applicant  has  legitimate  claim  upon 
the  relief  funds  of  the  Red  Cross,  an  allotment  should  be  made  of 
an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  income  from  all 
sources  and  the  amount  which  the  chapter's  committee  feels  neces- 
sary for  proper  maintenance. 

The  following  schedule  of  amounts  is  suggested  as  indi- 
cating the  probable  total  monthly  needs  of  families  of  differ- 
ent sizes  and  of  individuals: 

Wife     $30 

Wife  and  one  child   40 

Wife  and  two  children 45 

Wife  and  three  children 48 

Wife  and  four  children 51 

Wife  and  five  children 54 

Wife  and  six  children    57 

Wife   and   seven   children 60 

Widowed  mother,  if  entirely  dependent 30 

Both  parents,  if  old  and  entirely  dependent 40 

From  these  amounts  should  be  deducted,  says  the  statement, 
the  sums  received  from  the  government,  from  the  pay  of  the 
enlisted  man  and  from  all  other  sources.  The  Red  Cross 
should  provide  the  balance.  The  above  amounts  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  fixed.  They  will  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  as  both  the  standard  and  cost  of  living  vary,  and  the 
revision  upward  or  downward  should  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  local  committee. 

Allowances  from  the  Red  Cross  fund  are  to  be  payable 
from  the  date  of  application.  Should  a  soldier's  dependent 
neglect  to  apply,  however,  for  a  considerable  period  after  en- 
listment, the  allowance  may  be  made  retroactive  for  one  month. 

Other  principles  affecting  the  distribution  of  relief  are 
these:  If  a  family  or  individual  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon 
a  soldier,  the  allotment  should  be  calculated  upon  his  propor- 
tionate share  in  the  support.  If,  again,  the  federal  aid  or 
assigned  pay,  or  both,  equal  or  exceed  the  amount  previously 
contributed  by  a  soldier  or  sailor  to  the  support  of  his  depend- 
ents, the  latter  should  have  no  claim  on  the  Red  Cross  funds, 
except  possibly  for  emergency  needs,  such  as  illness,  accidents, 
funerals,  etc.  Widowers'  children  should  be  considered  only 
when  actually  dependent.  Allowances  should  be  delivered  to 
the  beneficiary  at  regular  intervals — say,  monthly — and  when 
practicable  delivery  should  be  made  by  a  visitor  who  will  main- 
tain neighborly  and  helpful  relations  with  the  family. 

Chapters  are  urged  to  "discourage  demoralizing  idleness" 
on  the  part  of  members  of  the  family  who  ought  to  be  at 
work,  and  it  is  suggested  that  "it  may  be  the  wisest  thing  to 
encourage  even  a  young  childless  wife,  if  she  is  physically 
sound,    to    seek    suitable    employment."      The    obtaining    of 
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positions    is   suggested    as    a    desirable   function    of    chapters. 
Declaring  that  it  is  the  duty  of  chapters  to  assume  the  task 
of  family  relief  "cheerfully  and  diligently,  not  as  a  burden  but 
as  a  privilege,"  the  statement  continues: 

If,  however,  there  exists  an  efficient  local  organization  which 
wishes  to  assume  this  responsibility,  the  chapter  should  avoid  any 
competitive  action,  but  on  the  contrary  should  establish  a  definite 
cooperative  relationship  with  that  organization,  whereby  the  latter 
may  carry  on  the  work  in  close  connection  with  the  chapter  and,  if 
practicable,  as  a   part  of  the  chapter  itself. 


The  statement  hazards  no  guess  as  to  the  number  of  de- 
pendent families  that  may  need  relief.  This  will,  of  course, 
hang  largely  on  the  number  of  married  men  that  are  allowed 
to  enter  service.  As  is  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
[see  page  167]  the  government  seems  to  be  planning  to  pre- 
vent both  the  voluntary  enlistment  and  the  drafting  of  men 
with  dependents.  If  this  be  carried  out,  not  only  will  Red 
Cross  relief  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  but  the  payment  of 
separation  allowances  will  be  almost  entirely  avoided. 


The  Task  of  Civilian  War  Relief 


v 


THE  fact  that  a  family  is  the  family  of  a  soldier 
or  a  sailor  must  not  be  permitted  to  prevent  that 
family,  if  it  should  be  in  need,  from  securing  the 
best  care  that  the  nation  can  provide.  Yet  there  is 
a  danger  that  these  families  may  suffer  from  just  this  handi- 
cap. The  very  desire  to  give  liberally  to  the  support  of  all 
who  are  made  dependent  by  the  calling  of  men  to  military 
service  may  result  in  superficial  and  inadequate  assistance  for 
those  who  should  have  the  most  effective  and  thorough  help 
that  the  country  can  supply. 

Because  the  family  in  need  is  the  family  of  a  soldier,  the 
civilian  relief  worker  will  be  tempted  to  give  aid  without 
trying  to  reach  an  understanding  of  the  situation  in  the  home. 
The  problem  will  appear  to  be  a  simple  one.  Obviously — 
the  civilian  relief  worker  may  think — the  trouble  is  that  the 
man  of  the  household  is  at  the  front.  A  casual  and  off-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  family  will,  therefore,  appear  to  be  all 
that  is  necessary,  particularly  if  the  family  seems  to  be  self- 
respecting  and  hard-working. 

This,  for  instance,  is  precisely  the  temptation  that  has 
come  to  social  workers  in  dealing  with  families  in  whose 
distress  tuberculosis  has  been  a  factor.  Superficially  the  in- 
ability of  the  man  to  work  is  so  plainly  the  reason  why  the 
household  needs  assistance  that  too  frequently  an  allowance 
is  the  only  kind  of  help  supplied ;  yet  experience  has  shown 
that  again  and  again  families  thus  inadequately  cared  for  have 
become  hopelessly  disorganized  and  totally  unfit  for  self- 
support. 

This  danger  is  even  more  likely  to  occur  in  households 
which  fall  into  distress  during  such  a  period  of  widespread 
unemployment  as  the  country  underwent  in  1907  to  1909  or 
more  recently  in  the  winter  of  1914.  Indeed,  a  period  of 
widespread  unemployment  resembles  a  period  of  widespread 
enlistment  in  so  many  ways  that  the  civilian  relief  worker  can 
profit  greatly  by  the  lessons  learned  in  the  helping  of  families 
of  the  unemployed. 

The  family  of  an  unemployed  man,  like  the  family  of  a 
soldier,  is  brought  to  distress  by  something  largely  beyond 
its  control.  In  a  time  of  unemployment,  as  in  a  time  of 
enlistment,  households  which  ordinarily  would  not  have  been 
obliged  to  seek  help  outside  their  home  circles  are  compelled 
to  accept  assistance  from  strangers.  In  both  instances  there 
are  so  many  families  in  need  of  care  that  at  times  the  facilities 
for  giving  aid  other  than  financial  assistance  may  be  strained. 
In  both   instances  the  public  desires  to  help  these  people  as 


1  The  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  based  upon  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
civilian  relief  now  being  delivered  in  New  York  with  the  sanction  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  by  Porter  R.  Lee,  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy.  The  articles  are  being  written  by  Karl  de  Schweinitz,  of  the 
New   York   Charity   Organization   Society. 


liberally  and  as  sympathetically  as  possible,  and  in  both  in- 
stances there  is  the  possibility  that  in  trying  to  do  so  it  will 
really  act  without  consideration  and  without  practicing  the 
genuine  sympathy  which  it  feels. 

A  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  year  1907,  when  men 
were  being  thrown  out  of  work  every  day,  there  applied  for 
assistance  to  a  certain  bureau  a  woman,  the  mother  of  six 
children,  whose  husband  was  convalescing  from  an  attack  of 
lead  poisoning.  The  man  was  strong  enough  to  do  light  work 
— he  was  filling  odd  jobs  at  the  time — and  both  he  and  his 
doctors  thought  that  he  was  now  able  to  undertake  regular 
employment. 

The  woman  had  been  helping  to  support  the  family  by 
sewing  and  by  keeping  lodgers,  but  a  hernia,  together  with 
the  care  of  the  youngest  child,  a  baby,  made  it  difficult  for 
her  to  continue  adding  to  the  income  of  the  household. 

The  family  had  at  one  time  lived  in  South  America  and 
the  man  had  letters  of  recommendation  which  told  of  his  good 
record  as  an  employe  of  a  street  railway  there.  His  other 
work  references  were  satisfactory. 

Three  of  the  children  were  in  school.  .  They  stood  well 
in  their  classes.  Indeed,  everything  that  the  visitor  learned 
seemed  to  testify  to  the  capacity  of  the  members  of  the  family 
and  their  eagerness  to  become  independent  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  complaint  by  a  broker  that  the 
woman  had  not  dealt  fairly  with  him  in  a  real  estate  trans- 
action, but  her  explanation  seemed  to  place  the  burden  of 
proof  decidedly  upon  the  real  estate  dealer.  A  priest  men- 
tioned that  he  had  heard  a  rumor  that  the  man  had  had  a 
wife  living  and  the  woman  a  husband  at  the  time  they  were 
married  to  each  other.  The  visitor,  however,  did  not  attempt 
to  pursue  this  rumor  further. 

Because  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  employment 
and  because  the  situation  in  the  household  seemed  to  justify 
it,  the  bureau  decided  to  pay  an  allowance  to  the  family. 
This  was  done  for  six  months,  after  which  the  man  obtained 
work.  In  addition,  an  operation  for  hernia  was  performed 
upon  the  woman. 

Superficially  this  home  was  one  which  with  help  of  the 
kind  given  might  have  been  expected  to  become  self-support- 
ing. Two  years  later,  however,  the  family  was  completely 
disorganized.  The  mother  was  broken  in  spirit.  From  the 
resourceful  woman  who  for  two  years  before  the  bureau  had 
known  her  had  struggled  to  support  and  manage  the  house- 
hold, she  had  become  an  indifferent,  careless  person,  uninter- 
ested in  keeping  a  clean  or  an  attractive  home  and  without  any 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  her  children.  A  serious  weakness 
which  might  have  been  corrected  by  an  operation  was  impair- 
ing her  health,   but  she   refused   to   place   herself  under  the 
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care  of  a  surgeon.  Likewise  she  would  not  permit  her  oldest 
daughter  to  be  operated  upon  for  a  complication  which  was 
undermining  the  girl's  vitality. 

The  man  was  without  employment.  In  the  last  eight 
months  he  had  had  six  different  jobs.  He  had  either  been 
discharged  for  doing  unsatisfactory  work  or  for  no  good 
reason  he  had  left  of  his  own  accord.  He  had  been  arrested 
once  for  stealing,  but  he  had  been  acquitted  through  a  techni- 
cality, although  his  brother,  when  tried  for  the  same  offense, 
had  been  convicted. 

The  oldest  boy  had  entered  the  messenger  service,  a  dead- 
end job,  which  in  that  city  had  none  of  the  safeguards  en- 
forced by  progressive  states. 

Both  parents  had  been  brought  into  court  for  failing  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  and  although  work  was  plenti- 
ful now,  the  family  had  twice  been  evicted  for  not  paying 
its  rent. 

Because  all  these  things  happened,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  if  the  bureau  had  been  better  acquainted  with 
the  family  and  had  acted  accordingly  nothing  of  this  sort 
would  have  occurred.  In  the  lives  of  human  beings  with  their 
infinite  variety  of  character  and  circumstance,  cause  and 
effect  do  not  follow  each  other  so  plainly. 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  when  the  family 
applied  for  assistance  the  bureau  was  receiving  scores  of 
calls  for  help  from  households  in  which  ablebodied  men  were 
out  of  work.  It  was  not  easy  to  find  employment  for  these 
men.  The  bureau  was  able,  perhaps,  to  secure  six  or  seven 
jobs  a  week. 

Nevertheless,  it  might  have  taken  certain  precautions  for 
the  welfare  of  the  family.  It  might  have  cleared  up  beyond 
all  doubt  the  rumors  about  the  unfortunate  early  marriages  of 
the  man  and  his  wife.  A  knowledge  of  the  facts  might  have 
shown  whether  or  not  the  man  had  enough  moral  fiber  to 
withstand  the  undermining  influences  of  a  long  time  of  un- 
employment. Furthermore,  he  had  been  unable  to  work  for 
two  years,  and  any  man  who  is  forced  by  sickness  to  go 
through  a  period  of  idleness  is  likely  to  be  less  fit  morally  and 
psychologically  for  steady  industrial  routine  than  a  man 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  working.  Those  in  particular  who 
have  had  to  do  with  tuberculosis  patients  have  found  this 
to  be  true. 

If  the  bureau  had  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  family 
would  be  demoralized  by  being  without  work  it  might  have 


given  employment  to  this  man  rather  than  to  some  other 
person  who  might  not  so  quickly  have  shown  the  effect  of 
idleness.  Moreover,  it  is  possible,  as  illustrated  in  the  unem- 
ployment period  of  1914,  to  manufacture  work  for  men  in 
such  a  way  that  it  seems  to  them  to  be  real  employment. 

The  bureau  knew  that  the  mother,  largely  by  her  own 
efforts,  had  been  supporting  the  home  for  two  years  and  that 
in  this  time  the  family  had  undergone  privations.  Would  it 
not  have  been  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  health  of  the 
mother  needed  special  attention?  Again,  if  the  family  had 
upon  investigation  been  found  to  be  lacking  in  stability,  would 
it  not  have  been  a  justifiable  precaution  to  have  introduced 
to  it  a  friendly  visitor,  that  is,  someone  who  would  have  used 
the  power  of  personal  influence  through  friendship  to  prevent 
demoralization?  Vocational  guidance  might  have  directed 
the  oldest  boy  into  some  occupation  other  than  that  of  mes- 
senger service.  ' 

Had  these  various  things  been  done,  the  family  would  have 
had  a  better  chance  of  becoming  self-supporting.  If  it  had 
been  impossible  to  accomplish  anything  for  this  household, 
the  bureau  would  have  been  right  in  not  trying  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  it.  But  there  were  definite  things 
that  could  have  been  done. 

The  civilian  relief  worker  will  doubtless  not  have  to  deal 
with  a  situation  of  precisely  this  kind.  She  will,  however, 
find  that  her  problem  is  similar  in  two  respects  to  the  problem 
of  the  social  worker  who  deals  with  families  during  a  period 
of  unemployment.  Both  problems  are  complicated  by  ab- 
normal living  conditions.  With  unemployment,  it  is  lack  of 
work;  with  war,  it  is  high  prices.  If  during  unemployment 
there  is  a  general  feeling  of  depression,  there  exists  during 
war  a  state  of  extreme  tension.  Then,  also,  as  indicated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  family  that  is  in  need  because 
of  the  enlistment  of  the  man,  just  as  the  family  in  which 
there  is  unemployment,  appears  to  involve  no  difficulty  other 
than  the  one  by  which  obviously  it  is  handicapped. 

The  civilian  relief  worker  may  indeed  with  profit  study 
the  experience  of  social  workers  in  helping  families  during 
unemployment.  The  lesson  that  she  will  learn  is  that  the 
way  to  insure  to  needy  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors  the 
kind  of  care  they  should  have  is  not  to  deal  with  them  super- 
ficially, but  to  treat  them  upon  the  basis  of  as  complete  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  their  problems,  their 
strengths,  and  their  weaknesses,  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 


GIFTS 

By  Hortense  Flexner 


SHE    tilts    her    face    and    smiles    and    asks 
Some  quaint  gift  for  her  play, 
The  friendly  little  girl  next  door, 
Who  thinks  I  have  a  magic  store 
Of  lovely  things — balloons  and  more — 
Wonder  for  every  day. 

And  I  am  just  a  bit  amused 

At  her  calm,  trusting  air; 

I,  who  have  somehow  grown  to  be 

Older  so  many  years  than  three, 

Still  asking  all  expectantly 

For  beauty — even^where ! 
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THE  FIRST  MEN  TO  GO  TO 
FRANCE 
uf  I  AHE  best  recommendation  a  man 
X  can  have  is  a  pair  of  dirty  hands. 
We  know  he's  been  at  work,"  said  Cap- 
tain Hogan,  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
headquarters  for  enlisting  men  in  the 
engineer  regiments  which  are  to  sail  for 
France  in  sixty  days. 

They  have  turned  down  a  lot  of  col- 
lege professors,  brokers'  assistants  and 
even  the  man  who  came  the  other  day 
in  his  own  limousine  driven  by  his  own 
chauffeur,  and  wearing  white  spats,  who 
wanted  to  enlist  as  a  private  at  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  month.  But  the  iron- 
worker who  showed  his  last  week's  pay 
check  of  $57.60  and  who  wanted  to  go 
on  Uncle  Sam's  payroll,  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted. 

The  men  are  wanted  to  build,  main- 
tain and  operate  railroad  lines  behind  the 
battle  lines.  Engineers  and  trainmen 
are  needed,  but  the  men  most  sought 
after  are  for  construction  work,  partic- 
ularly those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
railroad  construction  camps  and  in  sub- 
way building. 

These  engineer  regiments,  which  at 
the  moment  are  having  perhaps  the  live- 
liest recruiting  that  is  going  on  in  the 
country,  are  each  to  consist  of  1,060  en- 
listed men,  160  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  37  commissioned  officers.  In 
four  days  of  recruiting  for  the  New 
York  regiment,  1,500  men  have  offered 
themselves  and  361  have  been  accepted. 
Pittsburgh  has  a  better  record  with  600 
men  in  the  first  four  days.  With  the 
exception  of  the  colonels,  the  regimental 
officers  will  be  volunteer  civilian  en- 
gineers drawn  from  the  engineers'  reserve 
corps. 

An  exceptionally  fine-looking  lot  of 
young  men  were  drawn  up  for  physical 
examination  at  the  New  York  head- 
quarters last  Monday.  Not  many  of 
them  were  railroad  men,  but  they  were 
machinists,  automobile  repair-men  and 
engineers'  assistants.  Some  of  them  were 
regularly  employed  at  $20  to  $25  a 
week,  but  the  drop  to  $25  a  month  did 
not  seem  to  worry  them  a  bit.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  adventure  that  called  one  young 
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machinist  in  the  line,  who  may  have 
spoken  for  many  of  his  fellows. 

"I  go  to  work  on  Monday,  work  all 
the  week,  get  my  pay,  spend  it  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  and  start  another  week 
on  Monday,"  he  said.  "It's  the  same 
old  thing  all  the  time.  Now  this  busi- 
ness of  crossing  the  ocean  and  going  to 
France  is  about  the  biggest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me.  I  reckon  I'm  go- 
ing to  see  a  lot  I  never  saw  before." 

Nearly  all  the  men  were  within  the 
army  conscription  ages  of  21  and  30, 
which  the  men  obviously  took  into  ac- 
count. "Better  go  now'  of  your  own 
accord  than  have  to  go  later,"  and  "Got 
to  go  sometime — they'll  take  us  any- 
way when  they  want  us,"  seemed  to 
represent  the  feeling  of  the  majority. 
One  fine,  upstanding  fellow,  however, 
turned  out  to  be  there  from  quite  an- 
other motive.  He  was  a  regular,  who 
had  come  over  from  Governor's  Island 
to  offer  himself  for  this  new  service.  "I 
understand  this  crowd  is  going  to  get 
to  France  first,"  he  explained,  "and  I'm 
going  to  get  into  it  if  I  can." 


Cesare   in   New   York   Evening   Post 


THE    MINE 


INSURANCE  FOR  SAILORS  ON 
FOOD    SHIPS 

WHEN  an  American  sailor  or  fire- 
man departs  from  port,  in  this 
springtime  of  1917,  aboard  an  American 
merchant  vessel  bound  for  Great  Britain 
or  France,  he  estimates  his  chance  of  a 
safe  return  at  about  one  in  two.  Sub- 
marine attacks  have  become  so  frequent 
and  so  successful,  and  the  difficulties  of 
escape  from  a  torpedoed  vessel  are  found 
to  be  so  extreme,  that  the  ordinary  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  feels  himself  enlisting 
for  service  as  dangerous  as  that  in  the 
trenches  when  he  signs  for  a  voyage 
aboard  a  food-carrying  ship. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  has  reported  the 
Simmons  bill  (S.  2133)  amending  the 
war  risk  insurance  act,  which,  among 
other  amendments,  proposes  a  plan  of 
accident  and  death  compensation  for  of- 
ficers and  crews,  to  be  carried  as  insur- 
ance at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the 
vessels.  Insurance  may  be  taken  out 
either  in  private  companies  or  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  War  Risk  Insurance.  But  it 
must  provide  as  follows: 

(a)  In  case  of  death,  permanent  disability 
which  prevents  the  person  injured  from  per- 
forming any  and  every  kind  of  duty  pertain- 
ing to  his  occupation,  or  the  loss  of  both 
hands,  both  arms,  both  feet,  both  legs,  or 
both  eyes,  for  the  payment  of  an  amount 
equivalent  to  one  year's  earnings,  or  to 
twelve  times  the  monthly  earnings  of  the  in- 
sured, as  fixed  in  the  articles  for  the  voyage 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  principal 
sum),  but  in  no  case  shall  such  amount  be 
more  than  $5,000  or  less  than  $1,500; 

(b)  In  case  of  any  of  the  following  losses, 
for  the  payment  of  the  percentage  of  the 
principal  sum  indicated  in  the  following 
tables:  One  hand,  fifty  per  centum;  one, 
arm,  sixty-five  per  centum;  one  foot,  fifty 
per  centum;  one  leg,  sixty-five  per  centum; 
one  eye,  forty-five  per  centum ;  total  destruc- 
tion of  hearing  fifty  per  centum;   and 

(c)  In  case  of  detention  by  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States,  following  capture,  for 
the  payment  during  the  continuance  of  such 
detention  of  compensation  at  the  same  rate 
as  the^  earnings  of  the  insured  immediately 
preceding  such  detention,  to  be  determined 
in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided   in    subdivision    (a)    of   this   section. 

Great  anxiety  is  expressed  as  to  the 
effectiveness,  quite  aside  from  the  justice, 
of  this  valuation  of  $1,500  upon  the  life 
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of  a  common  seaman  or  fireman  in  com- 
puting the  insurance.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  $1,500  represents  about  one  and 
one-half  years'  pay  and  allowances  for 
a  sailor,  under  present  conditions,  and 
that  under  the  compensation  laws  of  sev- 
eral states  the  life  of  any  workman  would 
be  estimated  to  be  worth  to  his  family  at 
least  four  years'  earnings. 

Andrew  Furuseth,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Seamen's  Union,  states  that 
he  has  grave  doubts  of  the  ability  of  the 
government  to  attract  men  to  the  sea, 
at  this  critical  time,  when  it  offers  so 
slight  a  guaranty  for  the  future  of  the 
families  of  those  who  die. 

SEPARATION      ALLOWANCES 
UNDER  CONSCRIPTION 

PAYMENT  of  separation  allowances 
to  wives,  children  or  other  depend- 
ents of  soldiers  is  to  be  avoided,  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  now  made  for  the 
American  army,  by  the  expedient  of  ex- 
emption. Under  the  law,  no  man  hav- 
ing dependents  will  be  taken.  The  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  to  reject  volunteers 
who  have  dependents,  and  the  men  draft- 
ed will  be  those  free  of  obligation  to  sup- 
port any  person.  Such  is  the  policy 
adopted  after  three  bills  providing  sepa- 
ration allowances  had  been  introduced  in 
Congress,  and  after  one  such  measure 
had  been  favorably  reported  as  part  of 
an  omnibus  military  bill,  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

That  this  plan  of  exemption  is  feasible 
is  vouched  for  by  the  War  Department. 
It  estimates  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
7,000,000  men  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  ages  of  19  and  25  years  are 
without  exemption,  including  dependents 
of  any  kind.  Since  the  ages  for  draft 
have  been  changed  to  21  and  30  years, 
by  the  agreement  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conference  committee,  Census  Bureau 
experts  estimate  that  the  number  of  men 
within  the  conscription  ages  has  been  in- 
creased to  10,027,000,  but  that  the  per- 
centage of  this  number  free  of  depend- 
ents is  much  reduced.  Assuming  that 
it  is  30  per  cent,  the  United  States  has 
3,000,000  men  of  the  age  for  conscrip- 
tion who  will  bring  no  claim  of  separa- 
tion allowance  for  their  families  to  the 
treasury. 

Before  this  policy  was  adopted,  the 
Senate  committee  agreed  upon  this  plan 
for  possible  separation  allowance  (Sec. 
11,  S.  1786,  reported  April  17): 

In  time  of  war  the  wife,  or,  if  there  be 
no  wife,  the  children,  or,  if  there  be  no 
children,  a  dependent  relative  of  an  enlisted 
man,  designated  by  him  as  his  beneficiary 
under  this  section,  shall  be  paid  a  monthly 
separation  allowance  of  $15,  which  shall  be 
the  total  amount,  other  than  pensions  or 
death  gratuities,  payable  under  this  section 
to  the  dependents  of  any  one  enlisted  man. 
This  monthly  separation  allowance  shall 
commence  with  the  date  of  declaration  or 
recognition  of  a  state  of  war  in  case  of  all 
enlisted  men  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  on  that  date,  and  for  all  other  en- 
listed men   on  the   date   that  they  assume   a 


PATRIOTISM! 


iir~T*0  many  an  organization  the  war  comes  at  a  critical  time,  for  it 
J-  is  in  the  spring  of  the  year  that  annual  budgets  aggregating  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  raised  that  the  work  to  realize  American  ideals  of 
right  living  may  go  on.  .  .  .  There  is  no  conscription  of  resources  in 
wealth  and  labor  for  social  service,  except  the  conscription  which  con- 
science imposes  and  the  compulsion  of  the  desire  to  assure  those  who 
are  sent  afield  that  all  is  well  at  home.  .  .  .  'Business  as  usual'  would 
be  a  sordid  slogan  indeed  for  a  nation  taking  up  arms  in  the  spirit  of 
America  if  the  phrase  were  not  broadened  to  include  the  business  of 
holding  to  the  forward  look  in  the  body  politic.  After  long  and  patient 
consideration  the  United  States  has  shouldered  the  cost  of  war  that 
hereafter  there  shall  be  no  under  dog  among  the  peoples  of  Europe; 
it  will  be  for  this  reason  all  the  more  jealous  of  its  institutions  which 
make  for  democracy  at  home." 

Poster  heading  and  extract  frpm  an  appeal  of  the  Howard  Orphan- 
age and   Industrial   School   for  Colored  Children  on   Long  Island,  of 
which  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  New  York  city,  is  president 


status  in  the  active  military  service  of  the 
United  States  which  entitles  them  to  federal 
pay,  and  shall  cease  on  the  date  of  issuance 
of  a  proclamation  of  the  President  declar- 
ing the  state  of  war  terminated.  The  sepa- 
ration allowance  herein  provided  for  shall 
not  accrue  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  a  re- 
port of  the  discharge,  desertion,  or  death  of 
the  enlisted  man  on  whose  account  the  al- 
lowance   is    authorized. 

The  payments  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  for 
the  pay  of  the  army,  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of 
war,  and  the  action  of  the  secretary  of 
war  in  all  cases  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  final,  and  no  right  to  prose- 
cute a  claim  or  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims, 
or  in  any  other  court  of  the  United  States, 
or  before  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treas- 
ury, against  the  government  of  the  United 
States  shall  accrue  to  such  enlisted  men,  or 
any  member  of  the  family  of  such  enlisted 
men,  or  heirs  thereof,  by  virtue  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

This  clause  follows  one  providing  for 
the  voluntary  allotment  of  pay  by  a  sol- 
dier to  his  family,  and  another  repealing 
the  existing  law  granting  a  death  gra- 
tuity of  six  months'  pay  for  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the 
army,  and  of  one  year's  pay  in  the  case 
of  officers  and  men  who  die  as  the  result 
of  aviation  accidents. 

Although  this  bill  is  on  the  Senate  cal- 
endar, its  early  passage  is  not  anticipated 
by  the  committee. 

Senator  Freylinghuysen,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, has  introduced  a  bill  proposing  a 
wholly  different  plan  of  allowance.  It 
calls  for  the  payment  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  the  governor  of  each  state, 


monthly,  of  a  sum  equal  to  one-twelfth 
of  the  aggregate  monthly  pay  proper  of 
all  officers  and  men  of  the  National 
Guard  called  or  drafted  into  the  service 
from  such  state  and  payable  under  fed- 
eral law.  The  governors  are  to  disburse 
this  fund,  under  uniform  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  war, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  dependents  of 
officers  and  soldiers.  No  one  dependent 
person  is  to  receive  more  than  $25  a 
month,  and  the  aggregate  payment  to  de- 
pendents of  any  one  officer  or  soldier  is 
not  to  exceed  $50  a  month.  Fixed  in- 
come of  such  dependents,  presently  avail- 
able, shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
so  allowed.  Dependents  are  to  include 
only  wife,  children,  father,  mother  and 
minors  under  the  age  of  16  years,  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  officer  or 
soldier. 

A  bill  offered  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  F.  Smith  of  New 
York  proposes  a  flat  rate  of  $15  a  month 
as  allowance  to  the  wife,  and  $7.50  a 
month  for  each  child,  not  exceeding  two, 
under  the  age  of  14  years.  He  proposes 
that  this  monthly  allowance  shall  com- 
mence at  the  date  of  passage  of  the  act, 
or  at  the  date  of  beginning  of  active  serv- 
ice by  men  enlisted  after  that  date,  and 
shall  terminate  with  the  war.  It  car- 
ries, however,  this  limitation :  "The  al- 
lowance herein  provided  for  shall  not  ac- 
crue after  the  date  of  receipt  of  a  report 
of  the  discharge,  desertion  or  death  of 
the  enlisted  man  on  whose  account  the 
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allowance  is  authorized."  Such  allow- 
ances are  to  be  paid  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  pay  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces,  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  secretaries  of  war  and  the 
navy. 

The  first  army  to  be  raised  by  draft 
will  total  500,000  men.  The  second 
will  be  of  equal  size.  If  the  war  should 
last  long  enough  and  shipping  be  avail- 
able to  transport  the  first  million  abroad, 
another  million  men  may  be  enlisted. 
Yet  the  War  Department  is  persuaded 
that  even  so  it  will  not  have  come  near 
the  necessity  of  drafting  men  for  whose 
families  a  separation  allowance  scheme 
will  have  to  be  considered.  Until  it 
shall  be  persuaded  otherwise,  Congress 
will  not  be  asked  to  take  up  the  whole 
problem  of  family  maintenance  as  has 
been  done  in  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Labor  Advi- 
sory Committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  meeting  this  week  in 
Washington,  may  seriously  consider  the 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  men 
of  the  industrial  army  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  war  may  separate  from  their 
homes.  England  has  had  to  deal  with 
this  variety  of  separation  allowance.  It 
may  prove  the  beginning  of  the  question 
here. 

INDUSTRIAL     PEACE     IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

FOLLOWING  a  number  of  in- 
formal conferences  and  the  private 
circulation,  last  summer,  of  a  report  by 
the  Garton  Foundation  which  was  wide- 
ly commented  upon,  the  British  prime 
minister,  Lloyd  George,  has  appointed 
a  Central  Reconstruction  Committee  to 
plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  social  and 
industrial  life  after  the  war.  One  of 
the  principal  functions  of  this  committee 
will  be  that  of  translating  into  action 
the  evident  desire  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  when  the  war  is  ended  the  unity 
of  the  nation  in  its  present  patriotic  en- 
deavor shall  not  be  disturbed  by  pre- 
ventable industrial  strife. 

Already  there  are  signs  that  new 
forms  of  organization  will  spring  into 
life  which  will  go  far  to  uproot  sus- 
picion between  employers  and  employed 
and  substitute  for  it  frank  and  good- 
willed  discussion  of  differences  on  mat- 
ters in  which  the  interests  of  capital 
and  labor  do  not  coincide.  Neville 
Chamberlain,  the  director-general  of  na- 
tional service,  a  member  of  the  family 
which  has  done  so  much  to  improve  in- 
dustrial and  social  conditions  in  Bir- 
mingham, has  taken  the  lead  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  National  Alliance  of  Em- 
ployers and  Employed.  The  aim  of  this 
association  is  to  secure  cooperation  be- 
tween employers  and  workers  in  the  task 
of  reinstating  in  civil  employment  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  those  who  at  pres- 
ent are  serving  with  the  forces  or  work- 


No  Booze!  Cheaper  Eggs! 

16.000.000     HENS 

. AND 

Produce  Two  Billion  Eggs. 


Think  this  c&er 


DRAFTED 

ORIGINALLY  a  toy  for  chil- 
dren, the  rooster  was  con- 
scripted for  war  service.  He 
winds  up  like  a  clock  and  runs  for 
twenty  minutes,  drawing  crowds 
to  a  store  window  by  the  loud 
pecking  sound  which  he  makes 
while  swinging  back  and  forth 
over  his  rations.  Devised  one  day 
by  Elizabeth  Tilton,  of  the  War 
Prohibition  Committee,  323  Tre- 
mont  building,  Boston,  he  was  in 
a  store  window  the  next,  was 
photographed,  and  on  the  third 
day  was  traveling  about  the  state 
as  a  5-cent  poster.  In  his  original 
form  he  costs  $1.25.  He  is  serving 
also  in  the  war  welfare  exhibits 
for  department  store  windows 
originated  by  the  Woman's  Mu- 
nicipal League,  with  which  the 
mayor  of  Boston  is  cooperating. 


ing    in    munition    factories.      Its    plans 
include  the  following  items: 

That  the  cordial  and  wholehearted  co- 
operation of  employers  and  employed  be  pro- 
moted as  the  most  important  element  in  the 
success  of  any  scheme  for  dealing  with  the 
reinstatement  of  the  men  of  the  forces  and 
munitions  in  civil  employment  and  the  gen- 
eral redistribution  of  labor  after  the  war  and 
for  handling  any  subsequent  problem  of  un- 
employment or  labor  dislocation. 

That  powers  be  obtained  from  Parliament 
to  set  up  without  delay  a  central  statutory 
board  to  regulate  and  supervise  this  demob- 
ilization and  redistribution;  and  that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  this  board  be 
employers  and  employed  in  equal  numbers, 
to  be  appointed  from  employers'  associations 
and  trade   unions. 

That  where  a  trade  union  by  arrangement 
with  an  employers'  association  is  capable  of 
placing  its  members  in  employment,  the  cen- 
tral board  have  power,  if  it  deems  it  in  the 
national  interest,  to  delegate  to  it  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dealing  with  the  reinstate- 
ment of   its   own   members. 

That  local  boards,  similarly  constituted, 
be  established  to  assist  the  central  board,  and 
that  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  boards  be 
paid  for  out  of  monies  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Bristol  Trades  Council,  a  local 
federation  of  trade  unions,  in  a  counter- 
proposal eliminates  the  official  represen- 
tatives on  the  central  and  local  boards 
which  it  desires  to  see  confined  entirely 


to  the  representatives  of  industry,  except 
for  the  chairman  who  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ministry  of  Labor.  Its 
chief  aim  is  that  of  democratizing  the 
national  labor  exchange  system,  which 
is  not  sufficiently  influenced  in  its  opera- 
tions by  the  wishes  of  the  individual 
trades  and  industries  in  any  given  local- 
ity. Also,  it  desires  that  all  labor  repre- 
sentatives be  not  appointed  but  elected 
annually  rather  than  appointed,  those 
for  the  central  board  by  the  trade  union 
congress,  those  for  district  boards  by  dis- 
trict conferences  of  trade  unions,  and 
those  for  local  boards  by  the  local  trades 
councils. 

Another  trades  council  has  formed  a 
"war  problems  committee"  which  is 
visiting  trade  union  branches  to  discuss 
the  future  relations  of  capital  and  labor. 
According  to  Co-Partner  ship,  there  is  a 
lively  interest  in  trade  union  circles  in 
such  proposals  as  those  named  above. 

More  significant  than  these  various 
manifestations  of  the  new  spirit,  how- 
ever, are  the  concrete  realizations  of  the 
desire  to  combine  arrangements  for  in- 
creased output  with  an  active  participa- 
tion of  employes  in  management.  The 
most  important  developments  in  that  di- 
rection are  told  by  Arthur  Gleason  in 
the  article  on  page   156. 

RUSSIA'S     ALIEN     ENEMIES 
AND   REFUGEES 

THE  treatment  of  civilian  enemies  in 
Russia  is  not  as  uniformly  bad  as 
has  sometimes  been  asserted,  according 
to  Walter  Pettit,  of  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy,  who  has 
just  returned  from  that  country  where 
he  was  one  of  the  special  agents  of  the 
American  embassy  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  funds  for  aiding  war 
prisoners. 

In  the  southern  government  of  Sara- 
tof,  where  Mr.  Pettit  was  stationed,  the 
German  and  Austrian  civilians  were 
prisoners  only  in  the  sense  of  having  their 
liberty  of  movement  curtailed.  They 
were  not,  like  the  soldiers,  maintained  by 
the  Russian  government,  but  were  given 
every  opportunity  to  earn  their  living 
and  were  helped  by  funds  transmitted 
for  them  by  their  home  governments  and 
distributed  by  committees  which  knew 
their  job — and  on  which  the  prisoners 
themselves  were  often  represented,  a 
practice  which  was  stopped  later. 

They  were  decently  housed,  provided 
with  good  hospitals,  and  allowed  great 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  occupations, 
men  of  military  age  as  well  as  others. 
Hardships,  where  they  arose,  were  due 
not  to  malevolence  but  to  the  inefficiency 
of  the  imperial  authorities,  Mr.  Pettit 
says.  The  allowance  received  from  the 
home  government  was  very  meager  and, 
with  the  rise  in  prices,  often  insufficient. 
The  Austrian  pay  was  raised  from  eight 
to  ten  rubles  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
the  German  from  ten  first  to  fifteen  and 
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later  to  twenty  rubles  ($5.40),  with 
thirty  rubles  in  exceptional  cases.  These 
civil  prisoners,  most  of  them  business 
men  and  farmers  speaking  the  Russian 
language,  did  not  find  an  altogether  un- 
congenial social  environment. 

Quite  different  is  the  case  of  two 
other  classes  which  were  brought  to  the 
wealthy  Volga  region  during  the  war, 
the  hostages  taken  in  the  occupied  parts 
of  East  Prussia — an  unknown  number, 
variously  estimated  as  between  10,000 
and  60,000  altogether — and  the  refugees 
from  the  Russian  Baltic  and  Polish  prov- 
inces occupied  by  the  German  army, 
probably  several  hundred  thousand,  dis- 
tributed over  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Among  the  hostages,  the  suffering  was 
the  most  acute.  Since  the  regions  taken 
in  the  fall  of  1914  were  depleted  of 
their  men  of  military  age,  most  of  these 
hostages  are  old  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  death-rate  among  them,  ow- 
ing to  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the 
blunders  made  in  transportation  of  such 
large  numbers  for  which  the  government 
was  entirely  unprepared  and  unequipped, 
was  appallingly  high.  The  physical  and 
mental  effects  of  that  long  journey,  on 
which  they  were  unprotected  and  un- 
provided with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
have  presented  one  of  the  most  urgent 
and  most  difficult  tasks  of  relief.  In 
the  city  of  Saratof,  crowds  of  these  un- 
fortunates arrived  on  the  day  before 
Christmas,  unexpected  and  in  a  deplora- 
ble condition. 

More  recently  their  number  has  been 
added  to  by  Austrian  hostages  from  Bu- 
kowina,  people  of  an  intelligent  and  edu- 
cated peasantry.  Curiously  enough,  these 
last  named  were  in  receipt  of  a  meager 
allowance  from  the  Russian  imperial  gov- 
ernment, when  Mr.  Pettit  left,  just  be- 


DAVID  LLOYD-GEORGE, 

the  Leader  of  the  British  Empire, 


HAS    SAID: 
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We  are  fighting 
Germany,  Austria 
and  Drink,  and  so 
far  as  I  can  see, 
the  GREATEST  of 
these  three  deadly 
foes  is  DRINK." 


fore  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution ;  and 
since  most  of  them  are  able  to  find  suit- 
able jobs,  they  are  as  well  off  as  many 
Russian  citizens  in  the  district.  German 
and  Austrian  civil  prisoners  of  Polish 
descent  also  were  given  a  slightly  pref- 
erential treatment  as  regards  freedom  of 
movement. 

The  refugees  from  the  Russian  prov- 
inces now  occupied  by  the  enemy  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  wretched  of  those  who 
came  down  to  the  Volga  metropolis. 
There  was  no  uniform  regulation  con- 
cerning their  aid ;  in  some  towns  they 
were  paid  by  the  authorities,  in  others 
not.  Probably  the  government  did  the 
best  it  could,  but  it  was  unable  to  grant 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  an  adequate 
pension  and,  of  course,  no  foreign  gov- 
ernment was  interested  in  them.     Com- 


mittees, under  the  patronage  of  the  Prin- 
cess Titania,  were  organized  all  over  the 
country  for  their  relief.  In  Saratof, 
public  funds  first  used  for  this  purpose 
gave  out,  and  the  refugees  were  thrown 
entirely  upon  private  charity. 

Many  false  statements  and  implica- 
tions have  been  circulated  in  this  coun- 
try because  the  situation  of  the  three 
classes  mentioned  has  been  confused. 
The  worst  conditions  of  insanitation  and 
of  poverty  bordering  starvation  are 
found  among  the  refugees  who  are  Rus- 
sian subjects,  not  among  war  prisoners. 
The  funds  collected  in  this  country  for 
the  relief  of  German  and  Austrian  war 
prisoners  do  not  go  to  these  people,  even 
though  many  of  them  may  be  of  German 
ancestry  and  speak  the  German  language. 
They  are  cared  for  largely  by  Russian- 
Polish  and  Russian-Lithuanian  as  well 
as  purely  Russian  committees. 

Reports  coming  from  German  war 
prisoners  to  the  effect  that  their  regular 
allowances,  made  by  the  home  govern- 
ment, no  longer  come  to  them,  may  per- 
haps be  traced,  at  least  so  far  as  Mr. 
Pettit's  own  experience  is  concerned,  to 
a  very  necessary  systematization  and  im- 
provement of  the  method  of  relief.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  war,  practically 
all  applicants  were  relieved  alike.  But 
since  then,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
render  the  war  prisoners  as  far  as  pos- 
sible self-supporting.  A  branch  of  the 
municipal  public  employment  bureau 
was  established  to  direct  them  into  prof- 
itable openings,  free  of  charge.  Several 
hundred  persons  were  thus  placed  in  a 
few  months.  Naturally,  some  of  the 
able-bodied  men  who  previously  were 
given  a  regular  pension  without  any  in- 
vestigation as  to  their  power  of  self-sup- 
port, did  not  like  the  innovation.  Hence 
the  dissatisfaction. 
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Mention  of  the  municipal  public  em- 
ployment bureau  in  Saratof,  a  city  with 
a  population  of  about  300,000,  brought 
Mr.  Pettit  to  explain  that  in  adminis- 
trative efficiency  and  social  concern  this 
city  compares  favorably  with  many  an 
American  city  of  the  same  size.  More 
particularly  is  this  true  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  streets,  sewerage  system  and 
schools.  There  are  supervised  play- 
grounds and  moving  picture  shows  on 
Sunday  afternoons  especially  selected 
for  children.  The  educational  system 
includes  day  nurseries,  a  "people's  uni- 
versity" and  Sunday  "people's  schools" 
where  persons  of  both  sexes  and  between 
twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age  may  secure 
free  elementary  instruction.  An  un- 
usually large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion is  of  German  ancestry  and,  in  spite 
of  the  state  of  war,  German  may  be 
heard  spoken  here  and  there.  No  per- 
secution of  German  citizens,  either  popu- 
larly or  by  the  police,  took  place. 

Mr.  Pettit  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  progressive  character  of  Sara- 
tof's  Jewish  citizens,  who  maintain  ex- 
cellent schools,  making  use  of  the  most 
modern  text-books.  Among  other  spe- 
cial educational  provisions,  they  have 
developed  apprenticeship  shops  where 
young  men  and  women  can  acquire  a 
skilled  trade,  and,  since  the  school  takes 
orders  from  wealthy  patrons,  at  the  same 
time  earn  their  living. 

PREMATURE  OLD  AGE  FROM 
THE  TRENCHES 

A  SECTION  in  the  second  report  of 
the  British  Association  Committee 
for  the  study  of  fatigue  from  the  eco- 
nomic standpoint  is  written  by  Dr.  T.  G 
Maitland  on  accumulated  fatigue  in 
warfare.  This  is  based  on  experience 
with  the  soldiers  at  the  front,  where 
there  was  no  motive  that  would  lead 
the  officers  or  medical  men  to  exag- 
gerate the  effects  of  overstrain  on  the 
men ;  what  they  found  was  forced  on 
them  by  observation  of  men  who  had 
passed  the  breaking  point. 

The  most  important  group  of  these 
is  composed  of  men  who  do  not  col- 
lapse in  the  field  but  who,  when  re- 
lieved, are  found  to  have  a  degree  of 
fatigue  that  has  gone  slightly  beyond 
the  point  of  normal  physiologic  recupera- 
tion. They  are  like  rubber  that  has 
been  stretched  too  far  and  cannot  recover 
its  former  elasticity.  The  quality  of 
the  soldier's  work  is  distinctly  impaired, 
his  aim  is  less  sure,  his  decision  less 
prompt,  he  shows  a  faiblesse  irritable  in 
the  restless  movements  of  hands  and 
feet. 

To  reduce  the  number  of  such  cases, 
which  are  only  an  encumbrance  to  the 
fighting  force,  the  hours  in  the  fighting 
line  have  had  to  be  shortened.  The 
final  result  of  such  overstrain  when  long 
continued  has  beeen  observed  by  Dr. 
Maitland  in  Serbian  soldiers  who  have 
lived   through  six  years  of  nearly  con- 


tinuous war  in  the  Balkans.  They  show 
marked  hardening  of  the  arteries,  which 
means  premature  old  age. 

Steel  foundry-men  who  work  under 
great  strain  for  twelve  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  and  seven  days  in  the  week 
do  not  have  physicians  anxiously  watch- 
ing the  effect  upon  them  of  this  exces- 
sive work,  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  here,  too,  the  limits  of  nor- 
mal fatigue  are  overpassed  and  that  pre- 
mature   ageing    results. 

ORGANIZED     SOCIAL    WORK 
AND  THE  WAR 

THAT  war  does  not  change  social 
problems  and  social  work  but  rather 
increases  the  one  and  intensifies  the  other 
came  out  clearly  enough  in  two  recent 
conferences  of  social  workers.  At  the 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
State  Conference  of  Social  Agencies 
there  was  great  interest,  to  be  sure,  in 
the  sessions  on  international  relations, 
food  supply  and  military  and  industrial 
mobilization.  But  these  did  not  over- 
shadow the  sessions  which  discussed  min- 
imum standards  in  industry,  health  in- 
surance, some  failures  in  our  public 
school  system  and  how  to  organize  a 
county  to  carry  on  constructive  social 
work. 

The  discussion  of  many  of  these  topics 
was  broadened  by  the  simultaneous  meet- 


OUTPUT  AND  HOURS 

The  following  is  a  statement  made 
in  March  by  John  M.  Williams,  secre- 
tary of  Fayette  R.  Plumb,  Inc.,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  firm  manufacturing 
tools : 

During  the  period  when  men  were  so 
hard  to  get  we  tried  to  analyse  the 
cause  for  men  cither  not  hiring  with 
us  or  not  staying  with  us  and  the 
employment  department  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  as  to  one  of  the  con- 
tributing causes,  vis: — 
"Our  work  from  its  very  nature  is 
hard  and  laborious,  tiring  men  out 
compared  with  work  in  the  average 
factory. 

"We  figure  that  in  order  to  hold  our 
men,  and  make  our  plant  attractive 
to  new  men,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
our  week  from  57J/2  hours  to  S2l/2 
hours,  with  no  reduction  in  pay. 
"We  figure  that  it  will  not  decrease 
our  production,  but  will  raise  it." 
After  some  discussion  their  report 
was  adopted  and  on  December  4, 
1916,  all  day  rates  were  raised  so  that 
the  pay  equalled  or  slightly  bettered 
on  a  52j^2  hour  basis  the  old  pay  on 
a  57^  hour  basis. 

All  piece  rates  were  carefully  ana- 
lysed, and  adjusted  in  every  case 
where  the  shorter  hours  affected  the 
pay  of  the  producers. 
The  results  speak  for  themselves. 
The  men  felt  better  and  appreciated 
our  action.  It  is  much  easier  to  hire 
men  than  before. 

The  weekly  production  in  one  of  our 
worst  departments  in  spite  of  the 
shorter  hours  has  increased  18.4  per 
cent  and  in  the  entire  plant  10  per 
cent. 


ings  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  the  Califor- 
nia Probation  Association,  the  Society 
for  Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Travelers' 
Aid  Society,  reenforced  for  the  first  time 
this  year  by  the  State  Council  of  De- 
fense and  the  Red  Cross. 

New  undertakings  of  both  peace  time 
and  war  time  resulted  from  this  pool- 
ing of  experience  and  debate.  A  joint 
committee  of  the  probation  officers  and 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections is  to  make  a  survey  of  the  ju- 
venile courts  and  probation  offices  with 
a  view  to  standardization  and  possible 
changes  in  the  law.  A  committee  of  the 
conference  itself  will  study  with  the 
same  board  the  possibilities  of  correlating 
and  making  uniform  the  work  commonly 
known  as  charities  endorsement — a  mat- 
ter that  has  had  widespread  and  even 
bitter  discussion  as  a  result  of  divergent 
views  of  the  methods  of  endorsement 
undertaken  by  California  cities.  Another 
committee  is  to  study  the  question  of  le- 
gal residence,  which  has  of  late  come  up 
in  new  and  puzzling  aspects  as  a  result 
of  the  proposal  in  the  Kent  bill  to  pay 
federal  subsidies  to  tuberculosis  sanato- 
ria for  the  care  of  non-resident  depend- 
ent patients. 

As  to  war  measures,  resolutions  were 
adopted  urging  that  existing  standards 
of  labor  be  maintained  and  that  educa- 
tional and  protective  agencies  be  contin- 
ued. The  conference  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  a  universal  selective  draft,  lim- 
ited at  first  to  unmarried  men  and  add- 
ing that  when,  or  if,  married  men  must 
be  taken,  the  federal  government  should 
grant  an  allowance  of  $30  a  month  to 
the  wife  and  $10  a  month  for  each  de- 
pendent child.  Emphasis  was  laid  on 
distinguishing  between  such  an  allow- 
ance and  charity  (see  the  Survey  for 
April  28,  page  95). 

Similarly,  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
there  was  discussion  of  the  need  of  radi- 
cal increases  in  payment  for  the  care  of 
children  in  institutions  and  those  placed 
out  in  private  homes  if  standards  are  to 
be  maintained,  of  infantile  paralysis, 
from  which  parts  of  the  state  suffered 
sorely  last  summer,  together  with  the  fa- 
miliar questions  of  principle  and  prac- 
tice in  both  charities  and  correction. 

But  with  them  ran  a  strong  current  of 
opinion  which,  as  put  by  the  president 
of  the  conference,  Mrs.  Lewis  S. 
Thompson  of  Red  Bank,  is  that  "we 
must  plan  to  meet  the  new  responsibil- 
ity put  upon  social  service  by  the  war." 
Practical  points  were  brought  out.  E.  R. 
Johnstone,  of  the  Vineland  Training 
School,  for  instance,  would  have  none  of 
the  plan  for  sending  feebleminded  boys 
to  the  trenches  in  place  of  "better"  men. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  even  to 
work  in  munitions  plants  or  in  any  fac- 
tories making  war  supplies,  he  said. 
The  feebleminded  are  susceptible  to 
plots  and  they  are  careless;  it  is  possible 
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that  the  great  munitions  explosion  at 
Eddystone  was  due  to  a  feebleminded 
worker. 

C.  L.  Stonaker  insisted  that  when 
crippled  and  disabled  soldiers  come  home 
from  the  front  they  shall  not  be  housed 
in  the  antiquated  barracks  of  our  civil 
war  soldiers'  homes,  run  with  an  eye  to 
the  G.  A.  R.  vote ;  nor  should  the  care 
of  these  young  men  be  entrusted  to  the 
elderly  physicians  who  have  become 
practically  specialists  in  the  peculiar  re- 
quirements of  the  octogenarians  who  are 
their  present  inhabitants. 

And  A.  W.  MacDougall,  of  the  New- 
ark Bureau  of  Charities,  predicted  a 
great  democratization  of  social  work  as 
a  result  of  the  universal  desire  to  serve 
and  the  coming  in  of  a  great  number  of 
untrained  but  eager  volunteers.  "A 
broader  conception  of  'charity'  and  a 
deeper  social  conscience  will  result,"  he 
said.  "This  is,  indeed,  the  day  of  those 
who  have  been  doing  fundamental  social 
work." 

SETTLEMENTS   FOR  BRITISH 
SOLDIERS 

ACTING  upon  the  report  of  the  de- 
partmental committee  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture to  consider  the  settlement  and 
employment  on  the  land  of  discharged 
sailors  and  soldiers  [the  Survey,  June 
24,  1916],  an  act  was  passed  providing 
for  settlement  of  4,000  acres  in  Eng- 
land, 2,000  in  Wales  and  2,000  in  Scot- 
land. Many  social  reformers  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  disappointed  with  the 
meagerness  of  the  result  and  believe  that 
a  fine  opportunity  for  the  social  recon- 
struction of  rural  England  by  state  ac- 
tion has  been  missed. 

The  English  Garden  Cities  Associa- 
tion, while  on  the  whole  highly  appre- 
ciative of  the  government  report,  espe- 
cially with  the  declaration  of  the  de- 
partmental committee  in  opposition  to 
the  segregation  of  the  disabled  men  by 
the  establishment  of  colonies  for  crip- 
ples onhy,  has  embodied  a  number  of 
minor  proposals  in  a  special  report,  to 
which  another  by  the  society's  architec- 
tural committee  is  appended. 

More  importance,  in  its  opinion,  at- 
taches to  the  establishment  of  village  or 
home  industries  and  small  workshops 
which  will  not  only  provide  alternative 
and  additional  means  of  livelihood,  but 
will  serve  to  retain  in  the  community 
those  who  are  not  inclined  for  agricul- 
ture itself.  Indeed,  the  associa'tion  looks 
upon  it  as  essential  if  colonization  is  to 
be  permanent  and  of  maximum  social 
benefit.  For  this  reason,  it  urges  a  closer 
grouping  of  the  homesteads  than  planned 
by  the  departmental  committee,  so  as  to 
create  a  strong  community  life. 

The  association  is  doubtful  also  of  the 
practicability  of  the  proposed  use  of  for- 
mer military  hutments  for  housing  these 
settlements.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  British  climate  wooden  structures 


A/tODEL  plan  for  a  rural  settlement  of  discharged  British  soldiers.  The  objects 
IVJ.  aimed  at  are  accessibility  of  all  holdings  with  a  minimum  of  road-making  and 
economy  in  drainage  and  water  supply;  provision  for  extension  of  holdings  and  a 
large,  educational  central  farm;  attractive  grouping  of  houses  in  groups  of  eight 
with  a  village  center  for  churches,  school,  club,  stores,  jam-factory  and  cooperative 
warehouses  and  collecting  depot 


are  unlikely  to  offer  a  sound  investment, 
it  is  insisted  that  no  dwellings  will  be 
satisfactory  which  are  not  designed  for 
the  purpose.  "The  unskillful  adaptation 
of  hutments  for  housing  purposes  would 
.  .  .  probably  produce  many  ill  effects 
both  from  the  sanitary  and  structural  as 
well  as  from  the  architectural  point  of 
view." 

Doubt  is  expressed  whether  it  would 
be  wise  in  such  settlements  to  dispense 
with  all  building  regulations  and  by- 
laws as  is  the  case  with  buildings  erected 
on  small  holdings  provided  by  county 
councils.  While  harsh  restrictions  must 
be  avoided  to  make  possible  the  erection 
of  low-priced  one-family  houses,  so  long 
as  a  minimum  distance  of  such  buildings 
from  each  other  is  made  obligatory,  the 
entire  abrogation  of  building  regulations 
may  set  a  precedent  exceedingly  irksome 
to  get  over  when  building  in  the  rural 
districts  generally  is  again  taken  up  with 
vigor. 

The  chief  ground  for  dissatisfaction, 
however,  is  the  smallness  of  the  experi- 
ment now  sanctioned  by  legislation.  To 
supplement  it  immediately  by  a  similar 
development  on  a  larger  scale,  a  num- 
ber of  national  organizations  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
rural  life  have  cooperatively  launched 
the  Rural  Organization  Council  which 
will  advance  the  creation  of  small  hold- 


ing colonies  by  every  means  at  its  dis- 
posal. 

WAR  AS  A  "TIME  FOR 
THINKING" 

IN  Montreal,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
European  war,  when,  as  with  us, 
everybody  wanted  to  "do  something," 
and  when  both  tolerance  and  cool-head- 
edness  were  at  a  premium,  a  group  of 
university  professors,  ministers  and  so- 
cial thinkers  "put  themselves  at  the  serv- 
ice of  any  societies  or  groups  of  people" 
who  wished  to  "study  the  deeper  issues 
of  the  war."  They  made  their  offer  in 
a  little  phamplet  called  Thinking  in 
Wartime  which  may  be  suggestive  to 
similar  groups  in  the  United  States. 

The  response  from  the  churches  and 
societies  among  well-to-do  people  was 
meager,  but  settlement  groups,  trade 
unionists,  forums  and  other  organizations 
in  which,  in  ordinary  times,  social  and 
industrial  problems  are  of  immediate 
personal  interest,  responded.  And  in 
the  last  two  years  and  a  half  there  has 
been  an  increasing  amount  of  intelligent 
discussion  going  forward. 

The  pamphlet  stated  the  situation  in 
this  way: 

THE  DEEPER  ISSUES  OF  THE  WAR 
As  a  nation  we  are  putting  all  our  strength 
into  this  war  because  we  believe  that 
Our  cause  is  just — 
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What  is  it  that  makes  it  so? 
it  is  a   defence  of  democracy  and   liberty. 
What  is  democracy  in  the  warring  na- 
tions? 
it  is  defence  of  oppressed  nationality. 
What  is  nationality,  its  value  and  limi- 
tations? 
in  spite  of  its  waste,  permanent  good  may 
come  of  it. 

What  good  can  we  expect? 
These  and  similar  questions  call  for  study 
and  answer.  How  did  the  nations  come  to 
the  point  of  war?  What  was  their  previous 
history?  What  place  has  war  in  the  de- 
velopment of  civilization?  What  place  have 
religion  and  education? 

The  war  calls  for  hard  fighting;  but  for 
hard  thinking  too.  Those  who  cannot  go  to 
the  front  can  help  in  other  ways;  one  is  to 
clear  their  own  minds  and  assist  in  creating 
a  body  of  opinion  and  knowledge  on  the 
problems  raised  by  the  war. 

The  list  of  available  lectures  as  draft- 
ed by  this  Canadian  group  two  years 
ago  and  over  was  as  follows: 

The  Duty  of  Those  who  are  not  at  the 
Front,  The  Scope  of  Patriotism,  Patriotism 
and  Christianity,  Nationalism  and  Interna- 
tionalism, The  Ground  of  International  Mo- 
rality, National  Freedom  and  National  Char- 
acter, The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War,  War 
and  the  Survival  of  the  Fit,  War  and  the 
Golden  Age,  War  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man,  War  and  Labour,  War  and  Democracy, 
The  Future  of  Democracy,  The  Economic 
Aspect  of  the  War,  The  War  and  Educa- 
tional Ideals,  The  Tragedy  of  German  Edu- 
cation, Democracy  and  Education,  German 
Ideals  of  the  State,  The  Making  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  The  Making  of  Italy,  Social 
Experiments  of  Modern  Germany,  France 
Since  1871,  Belgium  and  her  Social  Experi- 
ments, Russia,  What  Is  Civilization,  The 
Sovereignity  of  Thought,  Panaceas  and  Pes- 
simism, Taking  Stock,  How  to  Prevent  a  Re- 
action. 

TRAVELERS'  AID  ON  A  NEW 
BASIS 

UNITING  on  the  principle  of  "pro- 
tection from  danger  and  prevention 
of  crime  for  travelers,  especially  women, 
boys  and  girls  traveling  alone,"  repre- 
sentatives from  every  state  in  the  union 
and  from  Canada  recently  met  in  New 
York  to  form  the  first  national  Travel- 
ers' Aid  Conference.  The  New  York 
society's  building  was  designated  as  head- 
quarters for  the  permanent  organization 
which  resulted,  with  Gilbert  Colgate  as 
president  and  Orin  C.  Baker  as  secre- 
tary. 

Travelers'  aid  work,  originally  a 
church  activity,  was  given  new  scope  and 
impetus  by  the  first  meeting  of  a  non- 
sectarian  committee  in  New  York  in 
1905,  further  emphasized  by  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Station  Workers 
in  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  1910  and  the 
incorporation  and  enlargement  of  the 
non-sectarian  New  York  Travelers'  Aid 
Society  in  1907  and  1910.  The  present 
national  organization  brings  into  co- 
operative relations  such  widely  divergent 
bodies  as  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  National 
Conferenc  of  Catholic  Charities,  the 
National  Grrnge,  the  Gideons  (an  or- 
ganization of  commercial  traveling  sales- 


men), the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  of 
America  and  the  International  Order  of 
the  King's  Daughters  and  Sons. 

NATIONALIZING  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

TO  determine  the  relation  of  health 
authorities  in  this  country  to  war 
conditions,  the  fifteenth  annual  Confer- 
ence of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers  with  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  was  held  in  Washington 
on  April  30  and  May  1,  a  month  earlier 
than  the  dates  originally  chosen.  The 
following  program,  whereby  state  health 
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JOSEPH    H.    CHOATE 
1832-1917 

7\/TR-  CHOATE,  who  died  on  May 
1VL  14,  will  be  remembered  both 
here  and  abroad  as  a  leader  of  the 
American  bar,  as  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, as  an  orator  and  wit.  But  to 
these  distinctions  must  be  added  the 
service  he  rendered  in  the  civic  and 
social  life  of  New  York  city.  He 
was  a  member — perhaps  the  most  en- 
ergetic member — of  the  Committee  of 
Seventy  whose  activity  smashed  Boss 
Tweed.  He  led  in  the  fight  against 
Boss  Croker  and  was,  for  many  years, 
among  the  most  active  of  the  anti- 
Tammany  forces.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  the  American  Natural  History 
Museum,  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  and  the  New  York  Hospital. 
Last  February,  shortly  after  his 
eighty-fifth  birthday,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  for  the  sev- 
enteenth successive  year.  In  that  so- 
ciety, and  in  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was 
also  president,  he  gave  unstintedly  of 
his  time  and  thought.  The  last  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  at 
which  he  presided  was  the  recent  one 
at  which  the  association,  pledging  its 
services  to  the  nation,  recalled  that 
it  owed  its  existence  to  the  social 
service  which  grew  out  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission  formed  during  the 
Civil  War 


officers  may  assist  the  federal  authorities 
in  sanitary  activities  during  the  war,  was 
adopted : 

Sanitation  of  military  and  naval  camps 
and   camp   sites. 

Exercise  of  police  power  relating  to  the 
sanitary  environment  of  military  and  naval 
camps. 

Provision  of  public  health  laboratory  fa- 
cilities. 

Diagnosis  and  surveillance  of  infectious 
diseases   among  the  troops. 

Provision,  as  far  as  possible,  of  hospital 
accommodations  for  care  of  cases  of  com- 
municable diseases  among  the  troops. 

Protection  of  military  and  naval  camps 
from  the  introduction  of  communicable  dis- 
eases, including  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
diseases,    from   civilian    population. 

Sanitation  of  intrastate  transportation  fa- 
cilities. 

Investigation  and  exclusion  from  military 
and  naval  camps  of  disease-carriers. 

Immediate  reporting  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  any  epidemic  foci  in  any  of  the 
states  or  territories  of  various  infectious  dis- 
eases (poliomyelitis,  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, smallpox,  typhus,  etc.). 

Sanitary  supervision  of  refugees  and  in- 
terned aliens. 

Sanitary  supervision  of  sources  of  water, 
milk  and  food  supplies  of  the  troops. 

Sanitary  supervision  of  soldiers  suffering 
from  tuberculosis,  or  those  rejected  from 
the  army  and  naval  forces  because  of  this 
disease. 

Sanitary  supervision  of  migratory  laborers 
and  industrial  camps. 

The  conference  asked  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  standardize  all  biological 
products,  vaccines  and  sera.  It  resolved 
that  during  the  present  war  reciprocal 
notification  should  be  made  on  stated 
forms — that  is,  that  the  health  authori- 
ties in  any  state  immediately  notify  au- 
thorities in  another  state  of  the  entrance 
into  that  state  of  carriers  or  exposed  per- 
sons from  the  first  locality. 

The  Public  Health  Service  was  re- 
quested to  advise  the  state  health  officers 
of  lines  upon  which  the  service  would  be 
able  to  extend  aid  in  case  of  necessity 
during  the  war.  Special  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  collection  of  morbidity 
statistics  from  industries,  hospitals,  san- 
atoria and  penal  institutions. 

DR.    PATTEN'S    RETIREMENT 
TO  BE  RECONSIDERED 

ALUMNI  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  the  university  trustees 
may  reconsider  their  retirement  of  Prof. 
Simon  N.  Patten,  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  on  June  30  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  65  years.  There  has 
been  widespread  interest  in  the  matter 
and  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
felt  that  Dr.  Patten,  of  all  men,  was 
unsuitable  for  retirement  for  age ;  that 
others  in  their  mid-sixties  may  appro- 
priately retire  and  even  welcome  the  ac- 
tion of  the  trustees  in  applying  an  arbi- 
trary age  rule,  but  that  his  freshness 
and  vigor  give  him  constant  and  sus- 
tained value  to  the  university.     As  one 
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of   Dr.   Patten's   pupils — himself   a   full 
professor  in  another  university — put  it: 

When  a  man  of  Professor  Patten's  ability 
and  distinction,  one  with  his  record  of  de- 
voted and  loyal  service  to  the  university, 
and  with  his  secure  hold  on  the  affection 
of  his  students,  reaches  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years  with  his  powers  unimpaired  and  his 
interest  in  teaching  unabated,  the  university 
should  certainly  not  exercise  the  summary 
power  of  retirement  but  should  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  faculty  and  the  interests  of 
the  students.  .  .  . 

By  the  highest  standards  which  one  could 
choose  for  comparison,  Professor  Patten  is 
a  great  teacher.  He  is  a  vigorous,  original, 
daring  but  entirely  modest  seeker  after  the 
truth  in  the  field  in  which  he  works.  He 
has  made  contributions  to  knowledge  and 
to  clear  thinking.     He  has  inspired  his  asso- 


ciates and  his  students  by  his  faith  in  their 
capacity  often  long  before  they  themselves 
had  any  adequate  conception  of  what  they 
could  do.  The  circle  of  those  whom  he  has 
thus  stimulated  is  far  wider  than  those  who 
sat  in  his  class  room.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  teaching  it  is  the  stronger 
men,  often  those  who  differed  from  him  most 
vehemently  in  particular  matters,  who  have 
acknowledged  most  freely  their  indebtedness 
to   him. 

Dr.  Patten's  associates,  it  is  under- 
stood, have  made  formal  application  to 
the  trustees  to  retain  his  services  for 
another  year,  with  the  presumption  of  a 
further  extension  of  two  years,  or  three 
years  in  all,  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice followed  in  the  case  of  other  men 
who   have   reached   the   retirement   age. 
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Book  Reviews 

Premieres  Consequences  de  la  Guerre 
By   Gustave   Le  Bon.     Ernest  Flammarion, 
Paris.     336  pp.     Price   75   cents;    by   mail 
of  the  Survey,  90  cents. 
Les  Traditions  Politiques  de  la  France  et 
les   Conditions  de   la  Paix 
By  Edouard  Driault.     Felix  Alcan,  Paris. 
254   pp.      Price   75   cents;    by  mail    of   the 
Survey,  90  cents. 
Agir 

By  Edouard  Herriot.  Payot  &  Cie.,  Paris. 
471  pp.  Price  90  cents;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $1.06. 

As  a  corrective  of 
excessive  and  unwar- 
ranted o  p  t  i  m  i  s  m — 
already  displayed  in 
many  writings  on  the 
probable  social  and 
political  results  of  the 
war — Gustave  Le  Bon's 
First  Results  of  the 
War  forms  a  valuable 
contribution.  And  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  renowned 
psychologist  is  not 
himself  entirely  free  from  some  of  the  popu- 
lar delusions  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
chasing  in   the   world   of  modern   ideas. 

LeBon  is  a  voracious  newspaper  reader, 
it  appears.  He  follows  the  changes  of  mental 
attitude  toward  problems  of  world  import 
not  only  in  France  but  the  world  over  and, 
after  completing  his  survey,  comes  to  certain 
conclusions  which  are  interesting  as  having 
some  bearing  to  facts,  which  most  present 
day  speculations  on  events  after  the  war 
have  not.  None  the  less,  they  may  be  largely 
inaccurate  because  the  material  selected  for 
analysis  itself  is  no  "true  sample."  He  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  press  of  a  country, 
even  where  it  is  not  excessively  sensational, 
concerns  itself  with  outstanding  rather  than 
with  typical  phenomena  and  sentiments  so 
that  it  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  attitude 
even  of  its  own  clientele.  If,  for  instance, 
we  take  Le  Bon's  analysis  of  the  part  played 
by  America  during  the  war,  and  especially 
the  part  played  by  German-Americans,  it  is 
clear  that  his  newspaper  reading^  has  given 
him  the  ''wrong  slant,"  and,  as  it  happens, 
supports  conveniently  his  preconceived  no- 
tions on  such  questions  as  the  permanence 
of  patriotic  affiliations. 

A  thesis  which  has  gone  through  much  of 


Le  Bon's  previous  teaching,  that  reason  plays 
but  a  small  part  in  the  activity  of  man,  and 
that  nations  are  drifting  from  one  relationship 
into  another  more  or  less  as  immediate 
economic  interests  and  inherited  illusions  of 
racial  destiny  demand  of  them,  gives  a  back- 
ground of  pessimism  to  this,  his  latest  study 
also.  He  traces  the  mental  effects  of  the 
war  on  the  people,  and  more  particularly 
the  people  of  France,  not  in  any  positive 
gain,  but  merely  in  a  negative,  though 
wholesome,  bursting  of  certain  illusions: 
"The  pacifist  dream  with  its  hope  of  estab- 
lishing a  little  brotherly  feeling  among  the 
peoples,"  the  "error  that  science,  education, 
civilization  can  soften  morals,  prevent  con- 
flicts and  render  them,  when  they  do  occur, 
less  sanguinary,"  "that  an  international  court 
of  arbitration  without  penal  power  can 
ever  exercise  the  slightest  influence  on  the 
struggle  between  nations  or  even  establish 
rules  of  humanity  which  will  be  respected 
by  the  belligerents,"  "that  any  law,  whatever 
it  may  be,  can  be  maintained  without  suffi- 
cient force  to  uphold  it." 

One  curious  thing  is  that,  while  France  is 
held  capable  by  the  author  of  shaking  off 
many  ideas  which  he  brands  as  illusions-, 
the  German  people,  apparently,  have  an 
ingrained  desire  of  world  domination,  dating 
back  over  hundreds  of  years,  which  not 
even  defeat  in  the  present  war  can  eradi- 
cate. Hence,  "adaptation"  of  the  national 
policy  to  the  perpetual  menace  of  German 
aggression,  in  peace  as  in  war,  naturally 
must  appear  not  only  desirable  but  necessary. 
In  short,  an  analysis  of  world  currents  such 
as  this,  though  under  the  cloak  of  science, 
is  really  too  incomplete  to  make  it  of  prac- 
tical value  and  too  prejudiced  to  make  it  a 
safe  guide  of  policy. 

Unfortunately  such  self-deception  by  men 
not  without  influence  and  authority  is  ram- 
pant in  all  the  belligerent  countries  and  en- 
courages loose  talk  of  "war  after  the  war." 
Let  it  be  hoped  that  saner  counsel  will 
prevail  when  economic  and  political  read- 
justments come  under  the  consideration  of 
practical  statesmen  who  are  now  too  much 
occupied  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  give 
earnest    thought   to   the    after-war    problems. 

Edouard  Driault  has  tried  to  render  the 
essence  of  French  political  tradition  and 
draw  from  it  conclusions  for  the  future.  His 
outlook  is  patriotic  rather  than  critical,  and 
many    pages    of    otherwise    interesting    and 


even  convincing  history  are  spoiled  by  an 
overflow  of  enthusiasm  which  now  and  then 
comes  near  to  false  pride  and  jingoism.  He 
insists,  for  instance,  on  the  French  character 
of  the  Rhine  and  considers  this  river  a 
necessary  part  of  the  frame  for  the  normal 
economic  and  political  life  of  France.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  no  wild  exponent 
of  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  expansion,  but 
points  out  how,  in  modern  times,  France  has 
been  content  to  enrich  the  world  with  ideas 
of  liberty  and  tolerance  rather  than  add  to 
her   own   territorial   possessions. 

He  desires  France  to  be  credited  by  the 
world  for  carrying  the  heaviest  burden  in 
the  present  war  on  behalf  of  humanity,  and 
for  a  purity  of  aim  which  makes  her  the 
only  belligerent  country  for  which  foreign 
legions  are  glad  to  die  without  too  close  a 
scrutiny  of  her  immediate  purposes,  but  con- 
fident that  she  stands  for  the  highest  ideals 
of  mankind.  Altogether,  a  charming  pane- 
gyric, beautifully  written  and  frequently 
illumined  by  flashes  of  true  insight,  but  not 
a  reliable  guide  for  the  student  in  search 
of  incontestable  verities,  or  even  of  a  typical 
present-day  French  attitude  to  the  problems 
of   Europe. 

Very  different  is  the  book  of  addresses 
and  articles  which  Edouard  Herriot,  mayor 
of  Lyons,  senator  of  the  Rhone,  and  minister 
of  subsistence  in  one  of  the  recent  adminis- 
trations, has  found  time  to  give  to  the  world 
of  thought  in  spite  of  his  many-sided  activi- 
ties. The  dedication  of  this  collection  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  Comptroller-Gen- 
eral Colbert  emphasizes  the  author's  outlook. 
Colbert,  in  the  days  of  French  world  suprem- 
acy, managed  the  country's  material  resources 
with  an  astuteness  and  success  which  has 
probably  never  been  rivaled.  Incidentally, 
he  shared  with  Herriot,  his  modern  proto- 
type, a  special  interest  for  the  lace  industry. 

Herriot  is  deeply  concerned  that  the  vitality 
of  the  nation,  its  wonderful  unanimity  in 
acting  for  a  great  common  purpose,  should 
not  "fizzle  out,"  to  use  a  telling  slang,  when 
the  war  is  over,  in  petty  political  quarrels 
and  intrigues.  He  does  not  desire  a  suppres- 
sion of  parties  whose  existence,  indeed,  is 
essential  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  national 
life;  but  "tomorrow,  as  today,  France  will 
find  herself  in  so  difficult  a  position  that  a 
lack  of  understanding  for  the  need  of  a 
policy  directed  towards  purely  national  ends 
would  be  to  betray  the  sacrifices  of  so  many 
victims,  to  lose  the  benefit  of  so  much  effort, 
to  outrage  both  the  interest  of  the  living 
and  the  silent  prayer  of  the  dead." 

Foremost  in  his  thought  is  the  fear  of 
general  poverty,  or  rather  of  its  psychological 
effect.  "When  the  war  is  over,  the  French 
people  will  need  the  spirit  of  devotion  which 
will  make  it  possible  to  live  together  as 
brothers  in  an  empty  house."  A  purely  nega- 
tive policy  of  depriving  German  industry 
of  its  raw  materials  and  of  its  markets  will 
not  suffice  to  re-establish  French  prosperity. 
Above  all,  the  unused  resources  of  the  nation 
must  be  brought  into  play. 

In  this  connection,  the  conservation  of  hu- 
man life  has  the  first  claim  to  the  nation's 
effort.  In  Germany,  too,  the  birth-rate  has 
decreased  in  the  last  decade  while  the  mor- 
tality has  remained  more  or  less  stationary. 
But  in  France  the  relative  decrease  in  the 
size  of  the  population  is  much  more  serious. 
Her  birth-rate  is  the  lowest  in  the  world. 
The  immediate  need,  according  to  Herriot, 
is  an  energetic  campaign  for  the  protection 
of  infancy.  He  would  like  to  see,  the  moment 
the  war  is  over,  the  patriotic  devotion  of 
French  women  diverted  from  the  care  of 
wounded   soldiers   to  that  of  future  citizens. 

But  infant  welfare  activity,  he  well  real- 
izes, implies  progress  in  the  improvement  of 
material  conditions  of  life  all  along  the  line. 
The  betterment  of  housing  conditions  and  a 
determined  fight  against  alcohol  here  take 
the    first    rank.      France    today    is    the    most 
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tuberculous  nation,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  her  population  is  less  dense  than 
that  of  almost  every  other  industrial  nation. 
He  cites  Professor  Courmont  as  an  authority 
for  the  statement  that  during  the  nineteenth 
century  France  lost  500,000  through  cholera, 
two  millions  through  war,  and  ten  millions 
through  tuberculosis.  The  work  on  behalf 
of  the  tuberculous  soldier,  already  under 
way,  forms  the  beginning  of  an  educational 
campaign  which,  as  soon  as  the  mental 
energy  of  the  nation  is  available  for  such 
a    task,    will    have    to    be    greatly    widened. 

To  bring  about  continuous  progress  along 
these  different  lines  and  others,  Herriot 
urges  that  the  whole  administrative  ma- 
chinery of  the  country  be  turned  inside  out. 
The  department  of  the  interior,  too  largely 
preoccupied  with  questions  of  elections  and 
appointments,  must  become  the  center  of  a 
genuine  national  health  service.  Even  more 
important  in  their  permanent  influence  are 
the  changes  which  the  author  advocates  in 
the  system  of  education.  The  public  school 
must  be  given  national  unity.  He  would 
make  attendance  at  the  public  school  com- 
pulsory for  six  years  upon  the  children 
of  all  classes.  On  this  basis  he  would  erect 
a  system  of  secondary  education  open  to  all, 
whether  poor  or  rich,  so  long  as  they  show 
promise.  This,  he  believes,  would  corre- 
spond more  closely  to  the  practical  needs  of 
the  country  than  the  present  higher  educa- 
tion. In  the  same  connection,  he  also  urges 
the  need  for  a  greatly  extended  provision 
of  vocational  schools. 

Pointing  to  the  fertilizing  effect  of  past 
wars  and  of  the  great  revolution  in  French 
science  and  letters,  Herriot  emphasizes  the 
need  in  the  immediate  future  for  unfettered 
and  vigorous  thought.  It  is  through  dis- 
ciplined mental  activity  alone  that  the  nation 
can  retain  its  high  position  in  the  world. 
And  more,  "France  cannot  completely  fulfil 
her  program  of  action  so  long  as  she  thinks 
only  of  herself.  .  .  .  She  must  never  close 
her  ears  to  the  suffering  of  all  the  world, 
to  the  struggle  and  hope  for  liberty  every- 
where." The  renascence  of  Poland,  espe- 
cially, is  a  cause  to  which  the  patriot  is 
exhorted  to  devote  himself. 

Taking  France  for  the  center  of  a  world 
organization  for  civilization,  the  author  pro- 
poses the  construction  of  a  physical  artery 
of  communication  analogous  to  the  Paris 
circular  underground  railway,  the  Metropol- 
itan. On  either  side  of  such  a  ring  of  rapid 
and  efficient  transit  there  will  be  countries 
which  especially  require  the  sustaining 
strength  of  French  idealism,  there  will  be 
problems  which  an  enlightened  Europe  must 
meet  and  solve.  More  immediately,  Herriot 
hears  the  call  for  the  freedom  of  Syria,  of 
ancient  Bohemia,  of  Italia  irredenta. 

One  chapter  discusses  the  American  Friend- 
ship. In  the  moral  support  of  the  allies  by 
America,  the  author  sees  the  greatest  defeat 
of  Germany.  For  the  organization  of  Ameri- 
can philanthropies  in  France  in  war  time, 
he  has  nothing  but  praise.  A  more  lasting 
bond  than  gratitude,  however,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  similarity  of  French  and  American 
aims  in  the  alleviation  of  suffering,  in  carry- 
ing on  high  through  the  most  trying  times 
the  banners  of  humanity  and  justice,  in  look- 
ing ahead  to  the  great  tasks  of  civilization 
which  beckon  from  the  future. 

Bruno  Lasker. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Orient 

By  K'ung  Yuan  Ku'suh.  Translated  by 
Ambrose  Pratt.  E.  P.  Dutton  Company. 
72  pp.  Price  $.60;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey, $.64. 

Eve  ate  the  apple,  and  woman  has  been 
to  blame  for  everything  wrong  since;  but  it 
remained  for  Mr.  K'ung  Yuan  Ku'suh  to 
discover  that  the  war  is  due  to  Germany's 
having   a   female   soul.     How   determine   the 


soul  sex  of  a  nation?  Perfectly  simple — 
see  how  the  nation  acts;  if  badly,  it  has  a 
female  soul.  "Where  the  female  soul  col- 
lectively predominates,  the  nation  is  poten- 
tially dishonest."  Germany  is  the  most  con- 
spicuously woman-dominated  state  in  Europe, 
and  Turkey,  whose  most  conspicuous  national 
institution  is  the  seraglio,  is,  of  course,  her 
natural  ally.  As  for  England — "he"  is  "the 
most  virile  state  in  Europe,  with  a  predom- 
inantly masculine  soul,  simply  because  the 
women  of  England,  during  the  past  few  de- 
cades, have  relaxed  much  of  the  fury  of 
their  primeval  sex  warfare  against  their 
male  enemies,  in  order  to  chase  the  rainbows 
of  commercial  and  political  enfranchise- 
ment." If,  in  the  flood  of  foolish  writing 
about  the  war,  more  nonsense  has  anywhere 
else  been  packed  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  seventy-two  small  pages,  it  has  not  been 
the   reviewer's  ill   fortune   to   see   the   work. 

H.  R.  M. 

Short  Rations 
By  Madeleine  Z.  Doty.    Century  Company. 
274  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey, $1.62. 


An 

Opportunity 

Missed 


The  present  volume 
belongs  to  that  cate- 
gory of  books  whose 
chief  raison  d'etre  is 
the  reluctance  of  many 
educated  persons  to 
throw  away  notes 
made  during  travel 
and  copies  of  letters 
written  home.  For  the 
purpose  of  making  a 
book,  these  notes  are, 
of  course,  furbished 
up,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  a  painter  will 
tone  up  a  sketch  before  he  sends  it  out  for 
exhibition.  Miss  Doty  went  to  The  Hague 
as  a  member  of  the  Ford  peace  party,  and 
subsequently  traveled  about  Europe  partly 
as  a  worker  for  peace  and  partly  as  a  sight- 
seer. Not  knowing  the  German  language 
well,  she  had  a  number  of  adventures  while 
in  Germany  which  provided  her  with  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  and  amusement.  For 
the  same  reason,  she  also  got  a  good  many 
false  impressions,  and  hands  on  some  hear- 
say of  doubtful  authenticity. 

The  title  of  her  book  covers  not  only  the 
shortage  of  food  in  Germany,  but  the  short- 
age of  a  great  many  other  things  which  make 
life  worth  living,  such  as  lack  of  interest  in 
everything  not  directly  connected  with  war 
or  with  the  abnormal  conditions  created  by 
war;  lack  of  cheerfulness,  sometimes  lack 
of  hope.  To  her  hosts  Miss  Doty  must  have 
appeared  an  unsympathetic  and  inquisitive 
person.  She  seems  to  have  gone  about  her 
mission  of  peace  much  in  the  way  in  which  a 
Lady  Bountiful  goes  on  a  slumming  tour, 
and  the  stories  brought  back  by  her  are  just 
as  diverting  as  those  told  bv  that  lady  at  the 
dinner  table  in  their  mixture  of  humor  and 
sentiment,  caricature  and  genuine  compas- 
sion. 

It  is  probably  not  the  author's  fault  that 
she  missed  real  opportunities  of  gauging  the 
mental  processes  of  a  great  nation  at  war; 
of  understanding  what  lies  behind  the  pas- 
sion of  every  German  patriot  to  convert  to 
his  point  of  view  the  luckless  foreigner  who 
is  thrown  into  his  company.  The  present 
volume,  however,  does  not  offer  a  promis- 
ing approach  to  such  a  study. 

B.  L. 

The  Drama  of  the  Spiritual  Life 

By  Annie  Lyman  Sears.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 495  "pp.  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survev  $3.25. 

The  tifle  suggests  a  mode  of  presentation 
and  implies  a  method  of  treatment  of  the 
types  and  states  of  religious  life  as  expressed 
in    religious    experiences    and    ideals.      Inde- 


pendence  and   originality   are   shown   in   the 
selection  and  presentation  of  the  material. 

Throughout  the  entire  volume  the  author 
regards  the  process  of  the  religious  life  as 
an  empirical  fact,  whose  importance  is  to 
be  tested  by  experience.  The  apparent  con- 
flicts and  the  paradoxical  phrases  of  ex- 
perience of  the  individual  and  the  group 
furnish  the  topics  which  she  discusses,  and 
give  the  basis  for  much  of  the  dialectical 
procedure  employed  to  throw  light  upon  the 
great  problem  of  the  religious  life:  Does 
God  exist  and  is  salvation  possible? 

The  late  Prof.  Josiah  Royce's  fine  appre- 
ciation of  the  volume  in  his  introduction  to 
it  best  interprets  its  practical  value:  "Any- 
body who  reads  this  book  and  makes  it  his 
companion,  will,  in  my  opinion,  make  better 
use  of  his  own  faith,  understand  better  its 
meaning,  appreciate  more  deeply  its  prob- 
lems, be  less  perplexed  by  its  paradoxes,  and 
better  prepared  both  to  give  reasons  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him  if  he  has  any  faith,  and 
to  be  more  intelligently  adapted  for  the  tol- 
erant, the  critically  reverent  and  the  posi- 
tively constructive  examination  of  the  Drama 
of  the  Spiritual  Life." 

L.  E.  A.  S. 

The  Teaching  of  History    in    the    High 
School 

By  Ernest  C.  Hartwell.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company.  71  pp.  Price  $.40;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $.44. 

"The  ultimate  test  of  any  mode  of  human 
association  is  the  contribution  which  it  makes 
to  the  quality  of  experience,"  says  John 
Dewey  in  his  book,  Democracy  and  Educa- 
tion. That  is  a  stiff  standard,  but  it  is  the 
standard  of  Ernest  C.  Hartwell  in  his  little 
volume  of  sixty  pages  packed  with  sugges- 
tion for  the  teaching  of  those  associations 
that  we  call  history,  and  for  the  realization 
of  historical  fact  by  study. 

Ernest  Hartwell's  teacher,  who  has  so 
marvellously  at  hand  the  material  with 
which  to  vitalize  the  lives  of  citizens  to 
come,  must  be  heroically  prepared.  "It  is 
presupposed  that  he  [the  teacher]  under- 
stands the  wisdom  of  correlating  in  his  in- 
struction the  geography,  social  progress,  and 
economic  development  of  the  people  which 
his  class  is  studying.  He  is  aware  that  the 
pupil  should  experience  something  more  than 
a  kaleidoscopic  view  of  isolated  facts."  In 
characterizing  a  period  of  history,  the  facts 
chosen  are  to  reflect  "ideals,  institutions,  and 
conditions"  of  the  period  described.  The 
search  is  not  confined  to  the  text.  Source- 
books, fiction,  literature  of  all  kinds,  are  to 
yield  the  "spirit  of  the  laws,  public  educa- 
tion, social  progress." 

The  underlying  ideal  of  the  whole  course 
of  instruction  is  a  social  ideal.  The  concrete 
suggestions  reveal  methods  for  enriching  hu- 
man experience,  and  any  teacher,  most  of 
all  the  teacher  of  history,  may  be  glad  of 
this  hand  book  and  its  new  vitality. 

V.  C.  L. 

The  Flogging  Craze 

By  Henry  S.  Salt.     University  of  Chicago 

Press.      159    pp.      Price    $.60;    by   mail    of 

the  Survey  $.75. 

"I  want  to  see  the  marks  of  good  British 
muscle  on  their  backs!"  cried  a  gallant  colo- 
nel in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1912  when 
the  criminal  law  amendment  bill  was  under 
debate,  says  Sir  George  Greenwood.  M.  P., 
author  of  the  foreword  to  this  book.  "It's 
a  good  thing  they  have  got  a  skin  to  be 
tanned!"  shouted  another  member.  Some  of 
the  arguments  then  employed,  and  success- 
fully employed,  to  keep  flogging  on  the  Eng- 
lish statute  books  as  a  punishment  for  crime, 
sound  strange  in  the  country  that  has  given 
so  many  pioneers  to  prison  reform. 

They  would   sound   no   less   strange,   how- 
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ever,  in  the  house  of  delegates  of  our  own 
Delaware,  where  whipping  is  still  a  legal 
and  practiced  discipline  for  several  offenses. 

Mr.  Salt  has  set  about  calmly  to  reason 
flogging  out  of  existence.  In  a  chapter  en- 
titled the  Fallacies  of  Flagellants  he  at- 
tempts to  show  the  hollowness  of  certain 
stock  arguments  in  favor  of  the  lash. 

Sir  George  Greenwood  thinks  the  book 
is  very  opportune.  "There  is,  I  fear,"  he 
says,  "a  real  danger  lest,  when  the  war  is 
done,  the  counsels  of  force,  so  inevitable  in 
the  time  of  war,  should  hold  sway  among 
us  in  time  of  peace  also."  W.  D.  L. 

The  Promise  of  Country  Life 

Edited   by  James   Cloyd   Bowman.     D.   C. 

Heath  &  Co.     303   pp.     Price  $1;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.09. 

This  book  contains  a  number  of  well 
edited  selections  gleaned  from  writers  of 
many  countries,  dealing  with  all  the  great 
out-of-doors,  with  mountain  and  plain  and 
lowland  prairie,  and  the  life  that  dwells 
therein. 

For  those  who  seek  enlightenment  on  the 
wonders,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  country 
life  and  the  things  that  make  it  tolerable 
and  worth  living  the  book  is  intended.  In- 
cluded in  the  list  of  contributors,  we  find 
Tolstoi,  Bjornson,  Stephenson,  and  Maupas- 
sant among  European  writers;  Parkman, 
Thoreau,  and  Irving  among  our  older  group, 
as  also  living  writers,  Stewart  Edward 
White,  Corra  Harris,  and  Hamlin  Garland. 

In  schools  and  on  the  country  book  shelf 
it  is  worthy  of  permanent  place.     H.  W.  F. 

Community  Center  Activities 

By  Clarence  Arthur  Perry.     Russell   Sage 

Foundation.     127  pp.     Price,  $.35;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey,  $.40. 

Probably  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  rapid 
development  of  social  centers  is  a  lack  of 
leaders  who  know  how  to  make  them  go. 
The  Department  of  Recreation  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  has  offered  one  big 
means  of  equipping  workers  in  public-school 
social  centers  in  this  little  service-manual 
and  reference  book  of  something  over  100 
pages.  It  deals  with  a  surprising  variety 
of  activities  adapted  to  public-school  prop- 
erty out  of  school  hours.  The  activities  are 
classified  by  those  suitable  for  assembly 
rooms,  gymnasiums,  kindergartens,  class- 
rooms, playrooms,  corridors,  domestic-science 
rooms,  lunchrooms,  manual-training  rooms, 
principal's  office,  teachers'  room,  swimming- 
pool,  dispensary  and  the  building  as  a  whole. 
The  activities  are  set  forth  in  detail  with 
full  references  under  civic  occasions,  edu- 
cational occasions,  entertainments,  handi- 
crafts, mental  contests,  neighborhood  service, 
club  and  soc'ety  meetings,  classes  and  social 
and  physical  activities.  Sample  programs 
of  various  events  are  included. 

The  book  is  a  handy  reference  manual 
for  the  use  of  all  workers  in  developing 
public-school  social  centers  in  neighborhood 
buildings.  It  will  also  be  found  helpful  for 
settlements  and  institutional  churches. 

Roger  N.  Baldwin. 

The   Second  Folk  Dance  Book 

Compiled   by   C.   Ward    Crampton.      A.   S. 

Barnes  Company.     79  pp.     Price  $1.60;  by 

mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.73. 

The  editor  of  The  Second  Folk  Dance 
Book  correctly  says:  "Folk  dances  have 
ceased  to  be  a  fad.  They  are  now  used  in 
connection  with  primal  physical  training  as 
a  delightful  means  of  obtaining  hygienic, 
educational  and  recreative  results  of  normal 
exercise." 

The  Folk  Dance  Book,  published  seven 
years  ago,  has  been  adopted  generally 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  presented 
a  clear,  concise  description  of  the  most  use- 
ful   and    attractive   folk   dances,    appropriate 


for  schools  and  playgrounds.  In  response 
to  a  widespread  demand  for  more  dances, 
this  Second  Folk  Dance  Book  is  published. 
Like  all  collections,  the  compilation  leaves 
out  many  lovely  things.  But  its  thirty-two 
dances,  with  music  and  very  adequate  direc- 
tions for  performance,  will  bring  enrich- 
ment to  the  repertory  of  playgrounds  and 
children's    societies    ail    over    the    country. 

J.  C. 

World  Peace — A  Spectacle  Drama  in 
Three  Acts 

By  Frank   P.   and   Kate  Richards   O'Hare. 

National    Rip     Saw     Publishing    Co.,     St. 

Louis.     64  pp. 

This  drama  is  Shavian  in  one  respect — 
that  it  is  nearly  all  talk;  there  is  neither 
action  nor  a  struggle  of  wills  with  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  outcome.  Yet  it  is  not  like 
Bernard  Shaw  because  it  contains  no  sur- 
prises; in  neither  thought  nor  phrase  is  there 
anything  new.  The  lowest  common  de- 
nominator of  such  views  of  war  as  those  of 
David  Starr  Jordan;  of  the  ante-bellum  so- 
cialist, and  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party, 
is  given  in  dialogue  spoken  by  kaisers,  arma- 
ment manufacturers,  peasants,  women  and 
representatives  of  America,  history,  democ- 
racy,  etc. 

One  act  shows  the  beginning  of  war;  one 
act  shows  America  at  war  with  herself  be- 
tween ideals  and  war  profits,  and  the  last 
act  shows  World  Federation,  a  beautiful 
young  woman.  This  drama  is  well  intended 
but  mediocre  in  result.  J.   C- 

The  Education  of  Women 

By  Marion  Talbot.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  255  pp.  Price,  $1.25;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $1.35. 

The  author  of  this 
book  is  dean  of  wom- 
en and  professor  of 
household  administra- 
tion in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  She  has 
been  teaching  for 
thirty  years.  She  is, 
therefore,  less  open  to 
the  charge  of  being  an 
iconoclast  than  if  she 
were  younger.  When 
she  intimates  that 
"gradually  the  world 
of  thinking,  active  men  and  women  is  break- 
ing away  from  thralldom"  to  tradition  and 
is  recognizing  the  right  of  girls  not  only 
to  enjoy  the  world's  progress  but  "to  share 
in  making  that  progress  as  speedy  and  as 
rich  as  it  lies  within  human  power  to  make 
it,"  one  can  see  fathers  and  mothers  hur- 
riedly packing  their  daughters  off  to  col- 
lege in  order  that  they  themselves  may  be 
counted  among  the  world  of  "thinking,  ac- 
tive men  and  women." 

Education,  Dean  Talbot  thinks,  ought  to 
prepare  girls  for  what  they  are  going  to  do. 
So  far  as  social  and  economic  arrangements 
allot  to  men  and  women  different  tasks,  so 
far  must  the  educational  machinery  be  de- 
veloped differently  for  the  two  sexes.  She 
has  no  quarrel,  however,  with  the  census 
of  the  United  States,  which  lists  303  sepa- 
rate employments  and  shows  that  in  295  of 
these  women  are  found.  Her  desire  is  not 
to  restrict  the  entry  of  women  into  gainful 
occupations,  but  to  make  education  fit  wom- 
en's modern  needs. 

What  these  needs  are  she  enumerates. 
They  comprise  nearly  every  aspect  of  bodily, 
mental  and  spiritual  growth.  A  girl  must 
be  able,  among  other  things,  to  appreciate 
beauty,  to  exercise  her  social  instinct  as 
friend  and  as  citizen,  to  understand  the 
value  of  domestic  relations  as  wife,  mother, 
household  manager  and  director  of  consump- 
tion, and  she  must  be  fitted  to  be  of  eco- 
nomic value. 


The  public  school  system,  Dean  Talbot 
thinks,  is  rapidly  adjusting  itself  to  meet 
these  requirements.  The  woman's  college  is 
not  adjusting  itself  so  rapidly.  Vassar  Col- 
lege is  an  example  and  has  a  chapter  all  to 
itself.  Dean  Talbot  thinks  the  change  be- 
tween Vassar's  course  of  study  in  the  sixties 
and  its  course  now  is  not  so  great  as  the 
times  demand.  "The  intellectual  life  of 
women  continues  to  be  patterned  after  the 
same  mold,"  she  says,  and  leaders  "are  tim- 
orous about  making  a  change." 

Several  things  are  necessary  if  college  life 
is  to  perform  any  real  function  in  the  educa- 
tion of  women.  Among  these  are  a  juster 
recognition  of  women  in  academic  and  in- 
tellectual fields,  and  the  development  of  the 
professional  or  expert  attitude  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  women  students  themselves.  In- 
deed, it  is  one  of  Dean  Talbot's  complaints 
that  "there  is  no  dominating  purpose  in  the 
life  of  most  young  college  women  of  todav." 
She  sees  truly,  however,  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  this  is  society's  expectation  that 
women  shall  be  "casual"  in  their  interests 
and  work.  The  need  for  removing  this  and 
other  "barriers"  is  the  primary  contention  of 
her  book. 

Winthrop  D.  Lane. 

The  Sins  of  the  Children 

By  Cosmo  Hamilton.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

1916.     352  pp.     Price  $1.40;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey,  $1.52. 

In  this  novel  the  author  again  makes  his 
"plea  for  the  younger  generation"  and  again 
attacks  important  sex  problems  as  he  has  in 
many  previous  articles  and  in  his  familiar 
play  The  Blindness  of  Virtue. 

An  American — or  we  may  say  New  York 
— family  with  newly  acquired  wealth,  a  type 
which  might  come  under  the  eye  of  a  visit- 
ing foreigner,  gives  the  setting  for  the  story. 
Dr.  Guthrie  does  unfortunately  represent  a 
large  class  of  American  fathers.  He  loves 
his  family  devotedly,  willingly  sacrificing 
his  life  for  what  he,  with  his  limited  vision, 
considers  to  be  for  their  best  good.  He  la- 
bors untiringly  that  he  may  give  abundantly 
of  his  wealth,  yet  forever  keeps  himself  out- 
side his  children's  lives. 

Each  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  children  typifies 
some  extreme  point  which  the  author  wishes 
to  impress  upon  the  reader.  There  is,  how- 
ever, little  character  development  in  the  book. 
The  actors  are  either  good  or  bad  and  move 
as  the  "purpose"  demands,  dragging  in 
"preachments"  so  obviously  that  they  are 
often  obtrusive.  Interest  is  lessened  by  the 
unnatural  and  often  impossible  chance  oc- 
currences  in   the   turning-points  of  the   story. 

Many  readers  will  feel  that  the  author  has 
overstressed  his  one  point  of  giving  to  voung 
people  the  facts  of  sex.  Some  will  feel,  too, 
that  the  "silence"  has  recently  become  audible 
enough;  that  now  our  youth  do  hold  within 
their  hands  their  own  fate,  and  the  fate  of 
the  children  of  tomorrow.  Yet  many  more 
who  are  seriously  thinking  on  this  subject 
will  agree  that  in  spite  of  all  emphasis  there 
are  many  parents  today  who  will  do  well  to 
read  carefullv  and  heed  the  lesson  in  Mr. 
Hamilton's  The  Sins  of  the  Children. 

B.  C.  C. 

Personal  Health 

By  William  Brady,   M.  D.     W.  B.   Saun- 
ders Company.     407   pp.     Price  $1.50;   by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 
From     a     literary     standpoint,     the     style 
adopted  by  Dr.  Bradv  is  too  popular  to  be 
dignified,    while    the    use    of    the    vernacular 
is  too  much  in  evidence  for  really  "discrimi- 
nating  people."      It    is    unfortunate    that   the 
Oueens'  or  President's  English   is   not  recog- 
nized  as  the  most  useful   medium  for  inter- 
preting the  facts  of  hvgiene.     Errors  in  spell- 
ing  may    be    attributed,    of   course,    to    poor 
proofreading. 

Criticisms  of  this  character  do  not  invali- 
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date  the  information  Dr.  Brady  imparts, 
even  though  occasional  dogmatism  does  not 
serve  as  satisfying  information ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, his  denial  of  the  existence  of  rabies. 

The  statement  that  young  boys  and  girls 
"who  lug  home  an  armful  of  books  every 
night  have  frail  bodies  and  'big  heads'  in 
more  than  one  sense"  is  hardly  a  strong 
argument  for  decreasing  night  studying.  Ex- 
perience is  not  always  the  basis  of  knowl- 
edge, wherefore  it  is  not  illumining  to  read 
that  teachers,  "being  rarely  mothers  them- 
selves, do  not  realize  how  unphysiologic  and 
utterly  wrong  it  is  to  force  a  child  to  sit 
prim  and  straight  for  long  periods  day  after 
day." 

Various  items  such  as  actinomycosis  glan- 
ders are  briefly  discussed  without  relation  to 
personal  health. 

In  view  of  the  popular  interest  now  taken 
in  personal  hygiene  and  the  scarcity  of  re- 
liable information  on  the  vast  number  of  sub- 
jects, captious  criticism  is  indefensible.  The 
volume  is  characterized,  as  a  whole,  by  read- 
ability, common-sense,  sane  judgment  and 
simplicity  in  treatment.  The  author  is  at  his 
best  in  opposing  quackery,  shams  and  un- 
tenable traditions.  If  the  readers  are  not 
"discriminating"  in  the  matter  of  literary 
form,  a  perusal  of  the  book  will  yield  them 
much  enjoyment  and  instruction,  both  of 
which  will  tend  to  promote  their  personal 
health.  I.  S.  W. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

The    Philosophy    of    William    James.      By    Th. 
Flournoy.      Henrv   Holt   &•   Co.      245   pp.      Price 
$1.30:  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.43. 
The  Nation's  Health.     By   Sir   Malcolm   Morris, 
Md.    K.   C.    V.   O.     Funk  &  Wagnalls   Co.      152 
pp.      Price  $1.25;   by  mail   of  the   Survey,  $1.38. 
Six    Major    Prophets.      By    Edwin    E.     Slosson. 
Little,   Brown  &  Co.      310  pp.     Price  $1.50;   by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.65. 
War  and  Civilization.     By  Rt.  Hon.  J.  M.   Rob- 
ertson.   M.    P.      E.    P.    Dutton    &   Co.      159   pp. 
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An     Introduction    to    Social    Psychology.      By 
Charles    A.    Ellwood.      D.    Appleton    &    Co.      343 
pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 
Municipal    Functions.      By    Herman    G.    James 
D.   Appleton  &  Co.     369  pp.     Price  $2;  bv  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 
Town    Planning    for    Small    Communities.      Bv 
Charles    S.    Bird,   Jr.      D.   Appleton   &   Co.     492 
pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 
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Newsholme's     School     Hygiene.       Rewritten     by 
James    Kerr.       Macmillan    Co.       352    pp.       Price 
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Vocational  Mathematics  for  Girls.     By  William 
H.  Dooley.     D.  C  Heath  &  Co.     369  pp.     Price 
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The    Nature    of    Peace.      By    Thorstein    Veblen. 
Macmillan   Co.      367   pp.      Price   $2.00;    by   mail 
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The  Administration   of   Industrial  Enterprises 
"  (new  impression).     By  Edward  D.  Tones.     Long- 
mans,   Green    &    Co.      442    pp.      Price    $2.00;    bv 
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Social  Diagnosis.     By  Mary  E.  Richmond.     Rus- 
sell  Sage  Foundation.     511   pp.     Price  $2.00;   by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 
The   Complaint   of   Peace.      By   Erasmus.     Open 
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Four  Feet  on  a  Fender.     By  Edward  Leigh  Pell 
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Seen    and    Heard    Before   and   After    1914.      Bv 
Mary  and  Jane  Findlater.     E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co 
298    pp.      Price   $1.50;    by   mail   of  the    Survey 
$1.56. 
With    a    B.-P.    Scout    in    Gallipoli.      By   E     Y 
Pnestman.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     311  pp.     Price 
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Volper's  Russian  Accidence  in  Tables.     Adaptc  • 
by    Mark    Sieff.      E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.      88    pp 
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Of    the    Nature    of    Things.      Bv    T.    Lucretius 
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E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co.      57   pp.      Price   $1.25;    by 
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An  African  Trail.     By  Jean  Kenyon  Mackenzie. 
Central     Committee    on    the    United    Study    of 
Foreign    Missions.      222    pp.      Price,    $.50-    by 
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Agriculture   After  the  War.      By   A.    D    Hall 
E.   P.   Dutton   &  Co.      137  pp.     Price   $1.25;  by 
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A  Child's  Religion.     By  Mary  Aronetta  Wilbur. 
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Creative      Intelligence.      By      Dewey,      Moore, 
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The    Economic    History    of    India    in    the    Vic- 
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Communications 


DR.  FRIEDLAENDERS  ARTICLE 

To  the  Editor:  Americanizing  the  Jew- 
ish Immigrant  in  the  May  5  Survey  is  a 
very  important  paper  for  all  true  Christian 
patriots  to  read  and  ponder  and  practice. 
My  heart  goes  out  to  these  strangers  in  our 
enlightened  land.  Always  have  I  appre- 
ciated this  wonderful  race  of  people  from 
my  boyhood  in  New  York  to  my  world-wide 
travels  and  experience,  the  race  that  gave 
us  the  newer  and  high  ideals  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  and  of  t  he  great  "Jewish  Re- 
former," our  dear  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus 
Christ. 

Henry  M.  Hall. 
[89  years  old.] 

Pittsburgh. 

DAYLIGHT   SAVING 

To  the  Editor:  From  the  article  on  Day- 
light   Saving    in    your    issue   of   May    5,    it 


seems  that  the  writer  thereof  is  in  error 
when  he  states  that  the  movement  is  one 
for  setting  back  the  clock.  The  Daylight 
Saving  plan  proposes  to  set  the  clocks  for- 
ward one  hour,  this  being  the  arrangement 
wherever  it  has  been  tried,  including  the 
twelve  countries  of  Europe  which  have 
adopted  it.  Your  writer  also  states  that  the 
plan  does  not,  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
workers,  transfer  a  work  hour  from  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  day  to  a  cooler  one.  This  is 
exactly  what  the  plan  does  when  the  clocks 
are  moved  forward.  A  cool  morning  hour 
of  work  is  substituted  for  an  hour  of  work 
in  the  afternoon.  In  other  words,  workers 
begin  an  hour  earlier  and  leave  an  hour 
earlier. 

Your  writer  is  also  in  error  when  he  states 
that  in  the  summer  months  the  plan  does  not 
appreciably  diminish  the  amount  of  indus- 
trial work  carried  on  under  artificial  light 
and  so  diminish  the  number  of  industrial  ac- 
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cidents.  This  is  exactly  what  the  plan  has 
done  as,  from  the  testimony  of  many,  the 
English  parliamentary  commission  and  the 
French  commission  have  recently  observed. 
The  great  value  of  the  plan  to  us  in  the 
present  crisis  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will 
enable  at  least  20,000,000  workers  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  transportation  and  other 
industrial  occupations  to  utilize  an  extra 
hour  of  daylight  after  the  work-day  is  over 
for   intensive  gardening. 

Your  writer  expresses  a  fear  that  new 
danger  to  health  might  result  if  the  extra 
hour  will  come  out  of  those  usually  given 
to  sleep.  The  English  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission reports  as  a  result  of  all  the  evidence 
received  that  while  in  a  certain  number  of 
districts  a  tendency  to  shorten  sleeping  hours 
was  noticed,  the  fears  which  were  entertained 
in  the  matter  have  not  in  the  main  been  justi- 
fied. The  opinion  of  a  very  large  majority 
and  the  enthusiastic  opinion  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  authorities  in  Great  Britain  is  that 
the  children  benefited  by  the  operation  of 
the  daylight  saving  act  both  by  receiving 
the  extra  time  which  they  were  able  to  spend 
in  the  open  air  and  also  because  of  the 
cool  air  gained  in  the  morning  in  place  of 
a  trying  hour  in  the  heat  of  the  afternoon. 
Many  authorities  reported  that  the  children 
have  been  brighter  and  fresher  in  conse- 
quence. This  view  was  confirmed  by  medi- 
cal testimony  received  by  the  commission. 
Daniel  Bloomfield. 

Boston. 

[The  phrase  "setting  back  the  clock"  was,  of 
course,  a  slip  (as  the  context,  indeed,  re- 
vealed), and  the  plan  will,  as  the  writer 
points  out,  secure  an  afternoon  hour  for  gar- 
dening and  other  social  advantages.  Yet  we 
do  not  yet  see  how,  for  the  industrial  worker, 
starting  an  hour  earlier  will  transfer  an 
hour  of  work  from  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  A  cool  morning  hour  is  substituted 
for  a  warmer  hour  in  the  late  afternoon. 
Nor  do  we  see  how  stopping  at  four  instead 
of  five  o'clock  can,  in  summer,  reduce  in- 
dustrial work  under  artificial  light.  The 
paragraphs  did  not  oppose  the  daylight  sav- 
ing movement,  but  exposed  exaggerated 
claims  for  it,  which,  by  leading  to  disap- 
pointment, might  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
success.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  so  much  further  south  that  we 
should  not  gain  as  much  as  the  British  Isles 
by  the  plan,  it  is  one  which  has  our  hearty 
interest  and  approval. — Editor.] 


NEW  NAME? 
To  the  Editor:  If  your  columns  are  open 
for  the  discussion  of  the  change  of  name  for 
our  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  as  proposed  by  President  Almy,  I 
submit  my  reasons  for  opposing  a  change. 
First,  the  present  name  is  appropriate,  defi- 
nite, and  sufficiently  inclusive  to  cover  the 
widest  range  of  activities  for  social  better- 
ment. Second,  if  charity  is  love,  it  is  a 
personal  virtue  to  be  exemplified  by  service 
and  sacrifice  to  prevent  human  suffering  in 
all  its  manifestations,  and  its  call  to  duty 
is  the  most  urgent  and  inviting  call  which 
can  be  used  to  spur  effort.  Third,  correc- 
tion is  the  relief  of  ills  which  charity  has 
not  prevented  because  of  our  imperfect  obe- 
dience to  its  calls  to  duty.  It  is  the  second 
greatest  duty  set  before  humanity  for  its 
protection  and  advancement.  Our  hospitals, 
prisons  and  shelters  are  conveniences  of 
relief  and  correction,  which  must  continue 
until  the  works  of  charity  have  been  per- 
fected. Fourth,  to  abandon  these  blessed 
invitations  to  service  and  sacrifice  which 
challenge  the  cooperation  of  all  which  is 
wise,  skilful,  enduring  and  patient  in  our 
social  life,  and  to  substitute  less  definite 
objectives  of  service,  is  to  invite  the  danger 


of  becoming  what  St.  Paul  would  call  a 
national  conference  of  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbals. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  word  charity  is 
used  in  our  statute  books  to  describe  the 
works  performed  under  the  compulsion  of 
law  and  the  support  of  the  tax-gatherer. 
This  fact,  however,  need  not  obscure  the 
beauty  of  duty  exemplified  by  voluntary 
service  and  sacrifice,  which  is  true  charity, 
or  frighten  away  those  who  place  too  much 
stress  upon  an  apparent  misconception  of 
the  real  values  of  the  word.  Charity  is  the 
science  of  prevention.  Correction  is  the 
science  of  relief  and  cure.  Joined  together 
to  compass  all  which  words  can  express  of 
the  meaning  of  such  service,  their  abandon- 
ment for  the  proposed  platitudes  of  noth- 
ingness would  be  criminal  folly. 

C.  E.  Faulkner. 

Minneapolis. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  submit  my  sugges- 
tion for  a  new  title  for  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  to  your 
readers?  Of  recent  years  the  discussions  of 
the  conference  have  outgrown  the  bounds  of 
what  is  ordinarily  known  as  social  work.  Its 
members  are  tested  not  by  their  creeds,  but 
by  their  achievements. 

There  are  in  this  country  today  Socialists 
who  do  not  believe  the  charity  workers  are 
acting  in  good  faith,  and  social  workers  to 
whom  it  does  not  occur  to  take  the  Socialists 
seriously.  We  have  labor  unionists  who  can' 
not  put  their  faith  in  uplift  movements  of- 
ficered by  men  who  employ  strike-breakers, 
and  single-taxers  who  laugh  at  any  move- 
ment for  social  betterment  promoted  by  the 
rich  landlord.  We  have  converted  the  terms 
"radical"  and  "conservative"  into  epithets  of 
mutual  denunciation. 

Part  of  this  friction  and  distrust  is  inevi- 
table and  wholesome ;  but  even  more  of  it  is 
wasteful  of  energy  and  based  on  misunder- 
standing. Why  should  the  conference  not 
gather  in  and  amalgamate  these  warring 
forces;  why  should  its  title  not  serve  as  a 
countersign  which  would  put  the  acid  test 
to  the  honesty  of  purpose  of  those  who  con- 
fer? 

Why  not  call  it  the  National  Conference 
on  the  Abolition  of  Poverty  and  Crime? 
Alexander  Johnson  has  written  his  hearty 
endorsement  of  this  title  and  says  he  will  be 
glad  to  lead  the  fight  for  it  at  the  confer- 
ence. The  last  two  words  were  his  sug- 
gested concession  to  those  who  do  not  believe 
that  crime  will  disappear  automatically  with 
the  abolition  of  poverty. 

Two  generations  ago  the  term  "abolition- 
ist" needed  no  explanation  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  Whv  can  we  not  resurrect  the 
term  to  serve  our  generation? 

Constance  Leupp  Todd. 

Somerset,  Md. 


MOTHERCRAFT  MANUAL 

To  the  Editor:  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  review,  in  your  issue  of  March 
10,  of  the  Mothercraft  Manual.  I  beg  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  your  interest  in  the 
manual  and  to  acknowledge  indebtedness  to 
the  reviewer.  The  following  inaccuracies  in 
quotation  or  inference  are  evidently  over- 
sights of  the   reviewer: 

1.  "Indiscriminate  advice  to  increase  car- 
bohydrates in  the  diet."  On  pp.  66-7  special 
attention  is  called  to  the  need  of  slight  in- 
crease, and  the  advantages  of  a  small  baby 
at  birth. 

2.  The  "toxin-free"  diet  is  discussed  at 
length  on  page  67.  The  term  is  one  com- 
monly used  at  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  and 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  would  doubtless  furnish 
further   discussion   of   it. 


3.  In  the  tabulation  of  causes  of  infant 
mortality,  neither  prematurity,  prenatal  and 
natal  injury  have  been  ignored.  See  page 
378,  figures  quoted  from  U.  S.  census. 

4.  "Miscarriage  and  kidney  complications, 
the  two  great  dangers  of  pregnancy,  are  not 
mentioned."  Referring  to  the  index,  the>c 
are  dealt  with  on  pages  64,  68,  69,  359,  378, 
379. 

The  reviewer's  objections  on  the  follow- 
ing points  are  not  in  accord  with  the  most 
recent  experiments,  studies  and  conclusions 
of  leading  authorities: 

1.  The  possibility  of  an  hereditary  taint 
in  tuberculosis,  and  the  disqualification  of  a 
tuberculous  condition  for  parenthood.  Of 
those  who  would  disagree  with  the  review- 
er's standpoint  are  Davenport  and  H.  E. 
Jordan  among  biologists,  and  Knopf,  Kober, 
Edgar,   Cragin,  Osier   among  physicians. 

2.  The  effects  of  alcohol,  when  taken  by 
the  parent,  upon  the  germ-plasm,  embryo  or 
nursling.  The  studies  of  Kraepelin,  Hodge, 
Laitinen,  Berthelot,  Brandthwaite,  Stockard, 
Gordon  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge 
on  this  matter  in  the  last  few  years. 

3.  Nitrous  oxide  oxygen  as  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  anasthetic  in  labor  cases.  This 
is  of  value  only  in  short  cases.  Because  of 
certain  dangers  and  difficulties  in  its  use,  it 
is  even  now  being  discarded  by  many  obstetri- 
cians and  dentists.  .  .  . 

Mothercraft  includes  vastly  more  than 
simply  infant  care.  The  distinct  purpose, 
as  set  forth  in  the  manual,  was  to  discuss 
comprehensively  in  one  volume  the  range 
of  problems  which  every  young  woman  who 
marries  must  face  practically.  If  systematic 
discussion  is  considered  ambitious,  what  shall 
we  say  of  our  present  custom  of  neglecting 
through   education   for   their   practice? 

Mary  L.  Read. 
New  York 

ARKANSAS  "SLOTH" 

To  the  Editor:  I  beg  to  thank  you  for 
the  copies  of  the  Survey  of  March  24  con- 
taining the  article  on  Pictures  for  the  Cure 
of  Legislative  Sloth.  We  regret  very  much 
that  such  an  expression  as  "legislative  sloth" 
should  have  been  used  in  connection  with 
the   Arkansas   legislature  in  this  matter. 

The  legislature,  in  1915,  immediately 
passed,  by  unanimous  vote  in  each  house,  a 
resolution  appointing  the  above  commission 
to  "ascertain  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
feebleminded  in  Arkansas  and  to  report 
"their  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
next  General  Assembly.  This  was  the  very 
first  time  the  matter  had  ever  been  pre- 
sented   to   the    legislature. 

At  the  next  biennial  session,  recently 
closed,  the  legislature  passed  the  bill  crea- 
ting and  appropriating  for  a  school  for  the 
feebleminded — the  very  first  time  the  proposi- 
tion had  ever  been  made  to  a  legislature  in 
this  state.  So  apologies  are  in  order  when 
you  speak  of  sloth  in  their  connection. 

As  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  "con- 
ducting largely"  "an  aggressive  fight"  for  the 
proposition — that  body,  while  friendly  to  the 
matter  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  get- 
ting the  institution  created  and  took  no  part 
in  the  preliminary  work. 

Durand  Whipple. 
[Secretary  Arkansas  Commission 
for  the  Feebleminded] 

Little  Rock 

MARTIN  KALLIKAK'S  FAMILY 
To  the  Editor:  I  am  an  enthusiast  of  eu- 
genics, consequently  was  greatly  pleased  to 
see  your  article  about  the  Kallikaks,  though 
I  was  as  greatly  shocked  by  the  lack  of 
thoroughness  of  the  educational  campaign 
of  the  Public  Charities  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

That    they    should    want    a    state    village 
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for  feebleminded  women,  is  very  well,  but 
what  about  the  feebleminded  men?  The 
short  history  of  the  "wild  oats  family"  of 
Martin  Kallikak  tells  us  that  the  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  had  one  son  by  the  feeble- 
minded girl  he  met;  that  this  son  also  was 
feebleminded  and  that  he,  in  turn,  had  many 
feebleminded  children.  This  would  imply  to 
every  reasoning  person,  that  the  feebleminded 
man  is  just  as  much  of  a  menace  to  the 
race  as  the  feebleminded  woman  and  more 
so.  A  woman  can  have  only  one  child 
in  nine  months,  or  two  at  the  worst.  The 
number  of  children  a  man  may  have  is 
almost  illimited,  especially  if  one  consider 
the  morals  of  a  feebleminded  person. 

This  the  Suisse  authorities  have  not  failed 
to  recognize,  when  they  ordered  the  segre- 
gation of  the  cretins  that  scourged  their 
country.  They  also  separated  the  sexes  ab- 
solutely so  that  in  a  generation  there  were 
no  more  cretins  left. 

I  hope  sincerely  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature  have  seen  the  importance  of  this 
side  of  the  question  too;  they  will  understand 
that  if  they  fail  to  segregate  the  men  as  well 
as  the  women  they  shall  never  obtain  the  re- 
sult which  the  forward-looking  people  of 
Pennsylvania  have  set  their  hearts  on. 

Magda  Telkes,  M.  D. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

[The  attempt  to  secure  rural,  custodial  care 
for  feebleminded  women,  reported  in  the 
Survey  for  April  7,  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  the  feebleminded  man  was  left 
entirely  out  of  consideration.  It  only  means 
that  the  woman  was  chosen  as  the  first  step 
in  the  stamping  out  of  mental  deficiency, 
because  she  represents  the  greater  danger  to 
the  race.  With  the  present  organization  and 
moral  code  of  society  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  feebleminded  girls  will  bear  children 
than  that  normal  women  will  choose  feeble- 
minded men  as  the  fathers  of  their  offspring. 
Feeblemindedness  in  a  woman  puts  a  prem- 
ium on  her  sex  function;  feeblemindedness 
in  a  man  puts  a  discount  on  his  earning 
capacity  and  therefore,  except  with  feeble- 
minded women,  makes  him  ineligible  as  the 
head  of  a  family. — Editor.] 

CONNECTICUT  HOURS  OF  LABOR 

To  the  Editor:  The  Consumers'  League  of 
Connecticut  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
reply  to  various  criticisms  of  its  hours  of 
employment  bill  printed  in  the  Survey  of 
March  10.  The  first  criticism  is  that  the 
phrase,  "  'no  minor  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  no  woman'  does  not  necessarily  in- 
clude girls  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one." 
The  labor  committee  had  already  been  asked 
to  add  to  the  phrase  the  words  "and  no  girl 
over  sixteen,"  so  that  the  criticism  was  not 
to  the  point. 

The  second  criticism  is  that  "the  two  age 
groups  'no  female  under  sixteen  years  of 
age'  and  'no  female  over  sixteen  years  of 
age'  certainly  omit  girls  of  sixteen."  Con- 
necticut statutes  recognize  children  of  four- 
teen and  fifteen  as  over  fourteen  and  under 
sixteen.  No  class  is  recognized  as  remaining 
sixteen  for  a  year.  Since  a  child  is  "going 
on  seventeen"  after  his  sixteenth  birthday  and 
soon  becomes  "sixteen  years  and  three 
months,"  it  is  difficult  to  regard  any  group 
of  children  as  definitely  sixteen.  It  is  no 
easier  to  regard  a  child  as  remaining  six- 
teen for  a  whole  year  than  it  would  be 
to  think  of  him  as  remaining  sixteen  years 
and   three  months  for  a  whole  year. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  "none  of 
the  four  labor  bills  restricts  labor  to  six 
days  in  the  week."  Section  1369  of  the  gen- 
eral statutes  of  Connecticut  forbids  under 
penalty  of  a  fine  "exposing  any  property  for 
sale  or  keeping  open  any  shop,  warehouse 
or   any   manufacturing  or  mechanical    estab- 


lishment between  twelve  o'clock  Saturday 
night  and  twelve  o'clock  Sunday  night."  It 
is  because  of  this  law  that  the  munition  fac- 
tories are  employing  women  only  five  nights 
in  the  week.  This  law  is  a  general  statute 
and  is  therefore  enforced  by  the  local  police. 
To  incorporate  such  a  provision  into  the 
hours  of  employment  statute  would  put  its 
enforcement  upon  the  factory  inspector  and 
would  establish  a  dual  system  which  would 
probably  result  in  lax  enforcement. 

Moreover,  the  local  police  with  their  hun- 
dreds of  officers  always  within  call  are  far 
better  equipped  to  enforce  such  a  law  than 
the  factory  inspector  with  only  eight  deputies 
for  the  whole  state. 

The  article  further  criticizes  two  of  the 
bills  for  not  asking  for  a  ten-hour  day  for 
mercantile  establishments  on  the  ground  that 
"a  weekly  limit  without  a  daily  limit  in 
stores  is  unenforceable."  Such  a  provision 
existed  in  the  Connecticut  law  until  1913, 
when  it  was  taken  out  for  the  following  rea- 
son: It  became  necessary  for  stores  that 
were  open  from  8  a.m.  until  10  P.M.  one  or 
two  or  three  nights  in  the  week  and  all  of 
Christmas  week,  to  employ  a  double  shift  of 
women  workers  in  order  to  cover  the  period 
and  obey  the  law.  This  double  shift  arrange- 
ment opens  the  door  to  constant  violations 
of  the  law,  since  it  is  impossible  for  an  in- 
spector to  know  from  the  employment  no- 
tice what  the  hours  of  work  of  any  individual 
girl  are.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  are  therefore  work- 
ing now  for  a  nine  o'clock  closing  hour  which 
is  easily  enforceable  and  accomplishes  far 
more  for  the  girls. 

The  last  criticism  related  to  the  failure  of 
the  Connecticut  organizations  to  ask  for  "an 
opening  hour  in  mercantile  establishments," 
as  well  as  a  closing  hour.  There  has  been 
a  remarkable  trend  in  the  Connecticut  stores 
the  last  few  years  toward  later  opening.  Six 
or  seven  years  ago  all  of  the  stores  opened 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Then  a 
general  eight-thirty  opening  was  adopted.  A 
year  ago  the  New  Haven  stores  began  to 
open  at  nine  on  Saturday  morning,  and  last 
January  the  Hartford  department,  grocery 
and  most  of  the  specialty  stores  adopted  a 
nine  o'clock  opening  throughout  the  week. 
The  spirit  toward  shorter  hours  in  the  stores 
is  spreading  in  Connecticut  without  legisla- 
tion, and  to  legislate  that  they  shall  not  be 
open  before  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  tendency  is  toward  opening  at 
nine  would  seem  purposeless. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  a  statement 
made  in  another  article  in  the  same  issue  of 
the  Survey  that  "because  some  people  [in 
Connecticut]  believe  the  state  'is  not  ready' 
for  an  eight-hour  law  [for  children]  a  nine- 
hour  law  has  been  introduced."  This  state- 
ment is  not  correct.  Connecticut  may  be 
ready  for  an  eight-hour  law,  and  believing 
it  may  be  the  Consumers'  League  has  been 
working  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee's  bill  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  the  children. 

Mary  C.  Welles. 
[Gen.   Sec'y    Consumers'  League 
of  Connecticut] 

Hartford. 

THE  NEWGATE  LETTER 

To  the  Editor:  May  I  beg  the  privilege 
of  saying  a  word  in  answer  to  the  criticism 
in  the  Survey  for  April  21  of  my  Life  of 
Elizabeth  Fry?  The  critic  says:  "The  utter 
inability  of  the  reader  to  tell  how  much  of 
this  book  is  fact  and  how  much  is  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards ...  is  its  chief  defect,"  and  calls 
to  witness  the  letter  from  the  women  of 
Newgate,  which  I  print  "with  no  question  as 
to  its  having  actually  been  written  by  them." 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  I  should  con- 
found romance  with  biography,  as  your  critic 


suggests,  and  interpolate  my  own  fancies  in 
a  record,  which,  though  slight,  aims  to  be 
faithful.  The  letter  in  question  is  given  as 
"from  the  prisoners  of  Newgate,"  it  is  taken 
verbatim  from  the  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  Fry 
by  her  daughters  (1845).  I  never  supposed, 
nor  did  it  occur  to  me  that  others  would  sup- 
pose, that  the  prisoners  actually  wrote  the 
letter;  it  was  probably  written  for  them  by 
some  kindly  official  or  visitor  with  a  taste 
for  the  sententious;  that  it  was,  as  I  have 
said,  "from  the  women  of  Newgate,"  that  is, 
composed  at  their  request  and  sent  by  them, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt. 

The  material  for  my  little  book  was  drawn 
entirely  from  the  above-mentioned  memoir, 
and  from  The  Gurneys  of  Earlham,  by  A. 
J.  C.  Hare.  May  I  add  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended for  children,  but  for  young  people  of 
high   school    and   college   age. 

Laura  E.  Richards. 

Gardiner,  Me. 

BREAD  OR  BEER 

To  the  Editor:  Just  to  get  the  record 
clear,  let  me  say  that  the  brewing  business 
has  changed  so  greatly  since  1896  that  the 
figures  Mrs.  Tilton  uses  [the  Survey  for 
April  21]  as  to  materials  employed  at  that 
time  are  thoroughly  misleading.  Our  estimate 
is  that  the  actual  amount  of  raw  materials  (in 
grains)  used  in  brewing  last  year  consisted 
of  48,000,000  bushels  of  barley,  17,000,000 
bushels  of  corn  and  2,000,000  bushels  of  rice, 
or  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  grain  produc- 
tion of  the  country.  Of  this,  from  one-third 
to  one-half  goes  back  to  the  farm  in  the  form 
of  by-products,  such  as  barley  screenings, 
malt  sprouts  and  dried  brewers'  grains, 
which  are  exceedingly  valuable  for  dairy  pur- 
poses. 

We  exported  last  year  5,000,000  bushels 
of  malt  for  brewing  purposes  in  England, 
Ireland  and  other  countries.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  only  the  best  barley  is 
suitable  for  malting  purposes,  and  this  com- 
mands a  high  premium.  The  balance  of 
the  crop  is  sold  for  cattle  feed  purposes,  in 
competition  with  oats. 

The  brewers  have  done  a  vast  amount  of 
work  to  encourage  the  barley  farmers  in  the 
production  and  development  of  barley.  The 
crop  is  already  sown,  and  it  is  practically 
unused  in  this  country  for  purposes  of  human 
food  except  in  the  form  of  beer. 

Dr.  Sorensen,  the  great  Danish  physiologi- 
cal chemist  who  is  in  charge  of  the  research 
laboratories  at  Copenhagen,  shows  that  100 
kilograms  of  barley  have  an  energy  value  of 
371,000  calories.  This  quantity  of  barley  will 
produce  4.5  kilograms  of  malt  sprouts,  26.6 
kilograms  of  dried  brewers'  grains,  2.0  kilo- 
grams of  yeast,  3.6  barrels  of  beer  (figuring 
the  alcohol   at  V/2  per  cent). 

The  total  energy  value  of  these  sprouts, 
dried  grains,  yeast  and  beer  is  325,000  cal- 
ories, so  that  in  converting  grain  into  beer 
there  is  a  loss  of  only  46,000  calories,  or  12.4 
per  cent;  and  this  small  loss  always  takes 
place,  according  to  Dr.  Sorensen,  when  raw 
materials  are  transformed  into  digestible  food 
products. 

I  have  just  learned  that  the  Belgium  au- 
thorities in  1915  arranged  through  the  Re- 
lief Commission  to  supply  the  Belgium  brew- 
ers with  a  portion  of  the  indigenous  grain 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  breweries 
going. 

The  reports  of  the  British  Liquor  Control 
Commission  show  that  it  was  necessary  to 
let  the  munition  workers,  miners  and  dock 
laborers,  and,  in  fact,  the  industrial  workers 
generally,  have  their  beer.  Will  not  the 
American  wage-earner  have  something  to 
say  about  the  matter? 

Hugh  F.  Fox. 
[Sec'y  U.  S.  Brewers'  Ass'n.] 

New  York. 
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To  the  Editor:  Mr.  Fox  says  that  my 
figures  about  the  food  values  going  yearly 
into  beer  are  misleading.  When  we  both 
wrote,  the  government  had  not  given  recent 
figures  and  I  based  my  computation  for  1915 
upon  the  increased  production  of  66  per  cent 
as  compared  with  1896.  We  now  have  the 
official  report  for  1916,  so  there  need  be  no 
further  estimates. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  now  re- 
ports that  the  food  material  going  in  1916 
into  fermented  liquor  amounted  to  3,004,754,- 
590  pounds  (see  table  204-1).  Professor 
Carver  finds  that  the  figures  for  distilled 
liquor  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Office  for 
the  year  1916  amount  to  3,603,911,916  pounds. 
Adding  these  together,  we  find  a  total  for 
1916  (fermented  and  distilled  spirits)  of 
6,608,566,006  pounds.  This  does  not  include 
about  80,000  bushels  of  extra  materials. 

Dr.  Percy  Stiles  and  Dr.  Walter  Cannon 
(food  experts  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School)  state  over  their  signatures  that  5,- 
833,000,000  pounds  of  this  material  have 
calorie  values  enough  to  feed  7,000,000  men 
for  an  entire  year,  so  that  my  statement 
comes  out,  now  that  the  real  figures  are  in, 
well  inside  the  facts. 

Now  about  the  offals  from  beer.  In  a 
splendid  hearing  on  war  prohibition  last 
Tuesday  at  our  governor's  office,  Professor 
Carver  (economics  at  Harvard)  said  that 
while  the  refuse  from  beer  had  food  value 
left  in  it  that  could  be  fed  to  live  stock,  the 
offals  from  flour  had  a  little  more  food  value, 
so  the  question  was  simply  this:  Is  it  better 
to  turn  grain  into  flour  which  builds  up,  or 
into  beer  which  breaks  down?  Thrift  would 
say  flour  and  flour  offals,  not  beer  with  its 
offals  of  less  value. 

As  for  the  fact  that  the  barley  is  already 
sown,  Professor  Carver  says  that  poultry  men 
are  killing  their  hens  because  grain  is  so 
high  and  the  barley  used  on  farms  would 
divert  grain  to  hens  and  so  help  to  ward  off 
an  egg  famine. 

Mr.  Fox  notes  that  the  Belgian  Relief  Com- 
mission allowed  a  portion  of  the  barley  avail- 
able to  be  used  for  beer.  My  answer  is 
that  because  England  and  Belgium  have  been 
weak  about  beer  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  weak. 

If  Mr.  Hoover  has  had  to  carry  barley  on 
his  relief  ships  or  divert  indigenous  grain 
to  breweries  in  Belgium,  my  belief  is  that 
this  experience  will  make  him  all  the  stronger 
in  believing  that  his  own  country  should  com- 
mit no  such  criminal  waste. 

I  do  believe  we  should  appoint  committees 
to  help  the  bartender  and  brewery  worker 
out  of  the  saloon  and  breweries  into  the  mil- 
lion gaps  now  left  in  industry.  It  is  hard 
to  see  one's  business  upset,  but  war  demands 
sacrifice,  and  just  now  the  transition  will  be 
easier  than  at  any  other  time,  for  the  ques- 
tion now  is  not  where  can  we  find  a  job  for 
a  man,  but  where  can  we  find  a  man  for  the 
job. 

As  for  Mr.  Fox  saying  that  there  may  be 
riots  if  we  take  away  the  wage-earners'  beer, 
I  think  there  is  more  likelihood  of  there 
being  riots  if  we  take  away  the  wage-earners' 
bread. 

Elizabeth  Tilton. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

THE  COST  OF  LIOUOR 

To  the  Editor:  War  figuring  has  now 
taken  hold  of  the  question  of  prohibition.  In 
your  issue  of  April  21,  on  pages  65  and  66, 
Elizabeth  Tilton  states:  "Adding  together 
beer  and  distilled  liquors,  I  find  that  we 
have  used  in  1915,  in  brewing  and  distilling, 
approximately  enough  calories  or  food  values 
to  support  an  army  of  over  one  million  hardy 
men  for  seven  years ;  that  is  to  say,  there 
are  calories  in  that  material  equal  to  doing 
this.  They  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
given   in   variety." 

The  Annalist  for  April  23  states  on  page 


556  that  "Secretary  Houston's  rough  esti- 
mate of  145  million  dollars,  the  figure  which 
he  gave  to  Congress  in  asking  for  control 
of  the  food  situation.  ..."  This  has  ref- 
erence to  the  value  of  farm  products  that 
enter  into  the  manufacture  of  distilled  and 
malt   liquors. 

And,  finally,  the  public  press  has  quoted 
President  Waters,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  as  stating  that  with  all  the  breweries 
and  distilleries  closed,  there  would  be  a  sav- 
ing of  600,000,000  bushels  of  grain  to  add  to 
our  limited  food  supply. 

Evidently  these  authorities  do  not  agree, 
for  if  Mrs.  Tilton  can  feed  7,000,000  hardy 
men  for  one  year  on  a  value  of  $145,000,000, 
there  should  be  no  criticism  of  the  high  cost 
of  living.  Similarly,  if  President  Waters' 
estimate  of  600,000,000  bushels  of  grain  were 
saved  at  a  cost  of  $145,000,000,  there  would 
be  a  very  serious  shortage  of  grain  in  the 
near  future  because  the  farmers  could  not 
afford  to  produce  grain  at  such  prices. 

G.  N.  Lauman. 
[New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture] 

Ithaca. 


To  the  Editor:  Secretary  Houston  says 
the  food  materials  that  go  into  liquor  cost 
yearly  about  $145,000,000  and  I  (or  later, 
Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  Dr.  Walter  Cannon  and 
Dr.  Percy  Stiles)  say  that  these  foodstuffs 
have  calorific  value  sufficient  to  support  7,- 
000,000  men  for  an  entire  year,  only  I  add 
that  they  must  be  given  with  variety.  Mr. 
Lauman  says  that  means  that  a  man  can  live 
on  about  six  cents  a  day,  so  why  all  this  cry 
about  the  high  cost  of  living? 

But  Mr.  Lauman  did  not  quite  take  in  that 
Secretary  Houston's  figures  probably  apply 
to  the  raw  grain  and  that  we  are  not  horses 
eating  raw  oats  or  calories  in  the  open  field. 
We  are  human  beings,  eating  the  calories  in 
grain  at  a  dinner  table;  that  is,  eating  them 
after  they  have  gone  through  many  expen- 
sive processes.  The  cost  of  the  calories  in 
the  raw  may  be  $145,000,000,  but  the  cost 
of  those  calories  in  my  corncake  this  morning 
is  a  different  and  a  dearer  story. 

Elizabeth  Tilton. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE  FACTS 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  March  3 
appears  a  very  comprehensive  propagandist 
review  of  compulsory  health  insurance  by 
Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow.  In  that  review  he  vir- 
tually admits  that  as  the  result  of  four  years 
of  effort  without  opposition  until  the  last 
six  months,  the  bill  drafted  by  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  a  few  states,  and  bills  for  the 
appointment  of  commissions  to  study  the  sub- 
ject, in  a  few  other  states.  He  does  not 
expect  the  health  bill  to  pass  anywhere  this 
year,  but  is  hopeful  of  the  future. 

The  whole  theory  of  compulsory  health 
insurance  is  one  of  unsound  social  reform, 
emanating  from  departments  of  sociology  and 
economics  of  various  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. It  found  converts  and  supporters  chiefly 
among  sociologists  and  welfare  and  charity 
workers — because  it  is  charity.  Dr.  Rubinow 
is  insistently  trying  to  promote  the  view  that 
compulsory  health  insurance  is  but  an  ex- 
tension of  workmen's  compensation,  but  he 
knows  better.  Compensation — compensates. 
Industry  damages  labor,  and  the  law  regu- 
lates the  compensation.  That  principle  is 
sound.  Compulsory  health  insurance  seeks 
to  create  a  tremendous  burden  of  involun- 
tary charity  contribution,  under  an  unwieldy 
and  expensive  system.  It  does  not  contem- 
plate the  discharge  of  incurred  debt  or  lia- 
bility. It  argues  insufficient  wage  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  enforced  charity.  If  this  is  a 
wage  question,  why  not  deal  with  it  as  such? 
If  it  is  charity,  why  not  deal  with  it  as 
such  ? 


It  isn't  insurance.  There  are  only  two 
principles  of  insurance:  1.  Between  indi- 
vidual and  corporation,  where  the  individual 
pays  the  agreed  upon  premium,  the  corpora- 
tion assumes  all  the  risk  and  takes  the  chance 
of  profit.  2.  Where  individuals  combine  to 
mutually  indemnify  one  another. 

But  this  scheme  is  not  insurance,  and  it  is 
not  founded  upon  a  correct  principle  of  in- 
surance. For  the  state  to  include  some  and 
exclude  others — to  charge  one  class  double — 
to  create  liability  for  the  employer  who  is 
not  responsible — to  act  as  a  collection  bureau 
for  doctors — and  to  lay  a  discriminating  tax 
burden  upon  the  taxpayer,  does  not  in  any 
way  represent  insurance.  It  is  a  propaganda 
of  false  economy  to  promote  a  system  of  in- 
demnification for   recognized  waste. 

The  ever-growing  sentiment  against  the 
measure  is  due  to  the  awakening  of  capital, 
industry  and  labor  to  the  unwholesomeness 
of  the  plan.  It  is  significant,  that  every  large 
organization  of  business  or  labor  goes  on 
record  against  the  measure  just  as  soon  as 
it  has  had  time  to  study  the  subject. 

The  true  course  would  be  a  nation-wide 
campaign  of  prevention.  If  we  can  inau- 
gurate reforms  that  will  save  any  part  of 
the  present  waste,  and  at  the  same  time  ame- 
liorate human  misery  and  suffering,  let  us  do 
so.  But  this  proposition  of  allowing  a  waste 
of  $600,000,000  to  continue  and  to  propose 
spending  $800,000,000  annually  to  cover  the 
damage,  and  with  full  knowledge  that  the 
new  system  will  create  another  waste  of 
more  than  $500,000,000,  is  simply  preposter- 
ous. 

Let  us  give  the  public  the  true  facts  of 
conditions  and  correctives ;  of  loss  and  cost 
— of  cause  and  effect — then  the  public  can 
and   will   properly   judge  the   matter. 

William  Gale  Curtis. 
[Chairman    Educational    Committee, 

Insurance    Economics    Society   of 
America] 

Detroit. 


To  the  Editor:  It  is  impossible  in  a  brief 
rejoinder  even  to  enumerate  all  the  misstate- 
ments crowded  into  Mr.  Curtis'  letter. 

1.  It  is  not  true  that  the  organized  health 
insurance  propaganda  has  been  going  on  for 
four  years.  The  first  tentative  draft  of  the 
bill  which  opened  the  campaign  was  not 
published  until  November,  1915. 

2.  In  stating  the  results  of  the  propaganda 
up  to  date,  Mr.  Curtis  disregards  the  most 
important  achievements — two  favorable  re- 
ports of  state  commissions  and  endorsement 
by  two  governors. 

3.  It  is  not  true  that  "every  large  organi- 
zation of  labor  goes  on  record  against  the 
measure  just  as  soon  as  it  has  had  time  to 
study  the  subject."  My  own  information  is 
just  the  opposite.  For  instance,  in  October, 
1916,  the  California  State  Federation  of 
Labor  refused  to  endorse  health  insurance,  on 
the  plea  that  it  did  not  know  enough  about 
it.  At  present  it  is  working  for  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  in  favor  of  health  insur- 
ance. 

4.  To  Mr.  Curtis'  undisguised  contempt 
for  "departments  of  sociology  and  economics 
of  various  institutions  of  learning,  and  wel- 
fare and  charity  workers"  the  readers  of  the 
Survey  need  no  reply. 

5.  As  to  the  argument  that  health  insurance 
isn't  insurance  at  all — my  advice  would  be  to 
study,  at  least  superficially,  the  enormous 
European  literature  on  social  insurance.  For 
instance,  the  German  "society  for  all 
branches  of  insurance  science"  has  two  dis- 
tinct sections — for  private  insurance  and  for 
social  insurance.  Of  course,  Mr.  Curtis 
would  simply  reply — that  one  can  prove  noth- 
ing by  German  experience — don't  they  have 
a  Kaiser? 

6.  Mr.  Curtis'  figures  as  to  cost  are  purely 
imaginary,     of    course.       But    an     insurance 
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Your  Wartime 
Responsibility 


YOU,  as  a  Survey  reader,  have 
information  on  the  social  as- 
pects of  war  problems  and  the 
wartime  aspects  of  social  problems 
which  are  possessed  by  only  one  per- 
son in  8,000  in  our  country.  You 
have  the  unique  service  of  news  and 
opinion  on  every  phase  of  social  and 
civic  advance  which  is  the  peculiar 
property  of  Survey  subscribers. 

Yet,  26  cities  of  over  100,000  popu- 
lation have  but  one  Survey  sub- 
scriber each ; 

5  cities  of  50,000  to  100,000  popu- 
lation; 

13  cities  of  25,000  to  50,000; 

82  cities  of  10,000  to  25,000; 

458  towns  of  2,500  to  10,000; 

1,124  places  under  2,500. 

How  isolated  are  you  as  a  center 
of  social  understanding? 

Just  what  do  you  figure  is  your 
wartime  responsibility  to  those  who 
are  working  in  Red  Cross  chapters, 
in  church  groups,  as  volunteers  in  a 
great  variety  of  agencies — folks  who 
need  the  material  which  the  Survey 
can  bring? 

Why  not  extend  your  influence  by 
becoming  a  Survey  Circulator? 
That's  a  new  kind  of  membership  in 
Survey  Associates  which  is  attained 
through  contributions,  not  of  money, 
but  of  service.  You'll  be  elected  to 
membership  when  you  have  sent  us 
four  three-dollar  weekly  subscribers, 
eight  two-dollar  monthly  subscribers, 
or  the  equivalent  in  combination  of 
the  two. 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
below.  We'll  promptly  send  you 
material  to  use  in  your  campaign  for 
greater  social  understanding  in  your 
community. 

THE  SURVEY 

112  E.  19  Street,  New  York 

Paul   TJ.    Kellogg,    Editor. 

Jane  Addams,  Edward  T.  Devine,  Graham 

Taylor,   Associate   Editors. 

I  am  glad  to  enroll  as  a  Circulator  in 
The  Survey's  campaign  of  social  educE  tion. 
Please  send  me   helpful  printed  matter. 

Xame      

Address   

Citj State 


man's  objection  that  insurance  costs  more 
than  the  loss  it  covers,  is  at  least  interesting. 
I  would  have  presumed  him  to  know  that 
it  takes  $450,000,000  of  fire  insurance  to  cover 
$250,000,000  of  fire  loss.  I  find,  for  instance, 
that  in  1915  the  National  Casualty  Company, 
of  which  Mr.  Curtis  is  president,  has  col- 
lected $749,256  in  premiums  for  accident  and 
health  insurance;  paid  to  its  policyholders 
for  losses  sustained,  $310,475  or  41  per  cent, 
to  its  agents  in  commissions  $296,864  or  40 
per  cent  and  in  other  expenses  $154,313  or  19 
per  cent.  Would  Mr.  Curtis  also  assert  that 
these  results  are  "simply  preposterous"?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  social  health  insurance 
systems  spend  for  their  administrative  ex- 
penses from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
net  cost,  against  100  per  cent  to  150  per  cent 
by  private  health  insurance  companies. 

6.  "It  is,"  says  Mr.  Curtis,  "propaganda 
of  false  economy  to  promote  a  system  of 
indemnification  for  recognized  waste."  Why 
then  write  health  insurance   at  all? 

7.  The  suggestion  for  a  reform  that  "will 
save  any  part  of  the  present  waste  and  at 
the  same  time  ameliorate  human  misery  and 
suffering"  is  a  very  commendable  one.  Health 
insurance  endeavors  to  do  just  that.  I  think 
the  readers  of  the  Survey  will  agree  that 
the  elimination  of  misery  and  suffering  is 
even  more  important  than  the  saving  of  the 
waste.  There  is  waste  in  an  average  of  six 
or  nine  days  of  sickness.  Perhaps  there  is 
also  waste  in  the  average  loss  of  52  days 
of  Sunday  rest.  I  don't  know,  but  I  am 
not  worried.  There  is  waste  in  smoking,  in 
ice  cream  sodas,  in  going  to  vaudeville 
shows.  Perhaps  we  can  afford  all  this  waste, 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  let  misery  and  suffer- 
ing go  unaided.  That  is  the  real  social  pur- 
pose of  insurance. 

"Let  us  give  the  public  the  true  facts," 
exclaims  Mr.  Curtis.  Massachusetts  did  that 
in  appointing  a  commission.  California  did 
that  in  appointing  a  commission.  As  a  re- 
sult the  constitutional  amendment  is  in,  and 
has  the  support  of  organized  labor.  Ohio 
just  passed  a  bill  for  a  commission;  other 
states  will  follow  suit.  Very  soon  the  public 
will   know,  and  the  public  will  act. 

I.  M.  Rubinow. 
[Executive  secretary,  Committee  on  Social 

Insurance,  Am.  Medical  Ass'n.] 

New  York. 


JOTTINGS 


WITH  the  publication  of  a  Teacher's  Hand- 
book for  use  in  connection  with  physical 
training  in  schools,  a  new  organization  of 
and  for  boys  announces  its  establishment  on 
a  national  scale.  This  is  the  Pioneers  of 
America,  for  boys  from  8  to  12  years  or  the 
"pre-scout"  age.  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  is 
honorary  president  and  Frederick  M.  Dav- 
enport, Oscar  S.  Straus,  and  M.  Woolsey 
Stryker  are  honorary  vice-presidents. 


THE  People's  Forum  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has 
found  as  a  result  of  its  first  year's  work  that 
people  will  not  only  attend  forum  meetings 
— there  were  twelve  of  them  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  900 — but  that  they  will  pay 
for  it.  The  guarantors  were  not  called  upon 
for  any  money  as  the  free  will  offerings  paid 
the  expenses,  running  about  $75  an  evening, 
and  left  a  small  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 


Houghton  Hooker,  has  been  brought  out  as 
a  trim  and  attractive  pamphlet  by  the  As- 
sociation Press.  Single  copies  are  25  cents 
with  special  prices  for  orders  in  quantity  for 
use  among  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and  classes 
— a  use  to  which  individual  chapters  have 
already  been  put  in  large  numbers  by  so- 
cial hygiene  organizations  in  the  West.  (124 
East  28  street,  New  York.) 


ESTIMATING  A  FAMILY  BUDGET,  by 
Florence  Nesbitt,  field  supervisor  in  the  Aid 
to  Mothers  Department  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  Cook  County  (Chicago),  has  been  added 
as  a  new  and  timely  chapter  to  the  revised 
edition  of  The  Charity  Visitor,  a  Handbook 
for  Beginners,  by  Amelia  Sears,  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy.  (50  cents,  2559  Michigan 
avenue.) 


SOME  sixty  people  have  signed  a  call  to 
the  First  American  Conference  for  Democ- 
racy and  Terms  of  Peace,  to  be  held  at  the 
Holland  House,  New  York  city,  May  30-31, 
"to  clarify  public  opinion  on  the  issues  aris- 
ing out  of  America's  participation  in  the 
war;  to  devise  means  for  safeguarding 
American  liberty  and  democracy;  and  to  for- 
mulate the  demands  of  forward-looking  Am- 
ericans as  to  the  terms  of  the  coming  peace." 
Among  the  signers  are  Simon  N.  Patten, 
Harry  A.  Overstreet,,  Joseph  D.  Cannon 
Emily  Greene  Balch,  Morris  Hillquit,  Judah 
L.  Magnes,  Sidney  Strong,  David  R.  Jordan 
and  Scott  Nearing.  Labor  and  Socialist  ele- 
ments are  active  in  the  project. 


NEW  publications  are  Inter-America,  to  be 
published  monthly  in  alternate  English  and 
Spanish  editions  by  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  as  a  means  of 
distributing  articles  from  the  best  maga- 
zines in  the  United  States  in  Spanish-Am- 
erica and  translations  from  the  Spanish  and 
Portupuese  in  this  country,  ($1.50  yearly, 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City.  N.  Y.)  ; 
the  Red  Cross  Bulletin,  published  weekly 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  at  Washington 
for  the  use  of  its  rapidly  growing  chapters; 
and  the  Charities  Bulletin,  published  by  the 
New  York  city  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties as  a  means  of  acquainting  the  public 
with  the  work  of  the  department.  (Muni- 
cipal Building,  New  York  city,  John  A. 
Kingsbury,  managing  editor.) 


AFTER  refusing  once  by  a  vote  of  five  to 
four  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Scott 
Nearing,  the  trustees  of  Toledo  University, 
the  municipal  university  of  Toledo,  O.,  voted 
a  week  later  to  dispense  with  his  services. 
The  second  vote  stood  four  to  three  and 
was  taken  in  the  absence  of  two  of  the  trus- 
tees who  had  voted  favorably  to  Professor 
Nearing  at  the  first  meeting.  Professor 
Nearing  is  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  professor  of  social  science.  He 
tendered  his  resignation  some  weeks  ago, 
after  criticism  of  his  pacifistic  utterances.  In 
doing  so  he  offered  to  leave  whenever  in  the 
judgment  of  the  trustees  his  presence  became 
harmful  to  the  university.  Professor  Near- 
ing's  dismissal  by  the  trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  in  1915  precipitated  a 
nation-wide  discussion  of  "academic  free- 
dom." The  present  vote  of  the  Toledo  trus- 
tees calls  for  his  withdrawal    June   30. 


LIFE'S  CLINIC,  the  "series  of  sketches  writ- 
ten from  between  the  lines  of  some  medical 
case    histories,"    for    the    Survey    by    Edith 


EMERGENCY  hospital  use,  to  which  it  is 
expected  buildings  of  every  sort  and  de- 
scription may  be  put  in  the  near  future,  has 
led  H.  F.  J.  Porter  to  offer,  without  charge, 
his  services  in  safeguarding  these  build- 
ings from  fire  risks  through  means  of  his 
horizontal  fire  escape  [the  Survey  for  No- 
vember 13  and  December  25,  1915].  Mr. 
Porter's  plan  is  to  supply  new  divisional 
[Continued  on  page  182] 
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THIRTY  CENT  BREAD 

How  to  Escape  a  Higher  Cost  of  Living. 
By  Alfred  W.  McCann. 

"With  regulation,  now,"  says  Mr.  McCann,  "we  can 
have  all  the  food  we  need  for  home  use,  and  export 
to  our  Allies  200,000,000,000  pounds.  Without  regu- 
lation, we  shall  have  bread  cards  and  soup  kitchens 
within  a  year!"  This  little  book  shows  how  we  can 
profit  by  the  costly  experience  of  all  Europe,  and  be- 
come fully  equipped  to  feed  the  democracies  of  the 
world.  12mo,    net    50    cents 

Georce  H.  Doran   Company,  Publishers,  New  York 
Publishers  in   America  for   Hodder  &  Stoughton 


SPEAKING  OF  PRUSSIANS 

By  Irvin  S.  Cobb. 

Seriously  and  earnestly  Irvin  S.  Cobb  here  speaks  to 
Americans.  Himself  an  eye-witness  of  the  horror  of 
war,  he  would  choose  war  rather  than  that  this  free 
people  should  be  brought  into  the  bondage  of  the 
Prussian.  Exposing  the  mad  philosophy  of  the  Ger- 
man War  Lord,  he  warns  America  that  the  present 
and  future  safety  of  American  women  and  children 
depends  upon  what  we  do  now. 
12mo.      Net  $0.50. 

George  H.  Doran   Company,  Publishers,  New  York 
Publishers  in   America  for  Hodder  &  Stoughton 

JUST  READY 

By  SIR  MALCOLM  MORRIS,  M.D.,  K.C.V.D. 

THE  NATION'S  HEALTH 

The  Stamping  Out  of  Venereal  Diseases. 

A  clear  statement  of  the  latest  British  methods  of  diagnosis, 
medical  theories  of  treatment,  etc.,  laying  particular  emphasis 
on  the  vital  importance  of  the  subject  in  its  bearing  on  the 
public  health. 

This  book   will  be  of  great   use   and   interest   to   the   physician, 
student   and   sociologist,    both   as   a  sane   and   sober  presentation 
of  the  facts  and  also  for  the  radical  preventive  measures  it  advo- 
cates with  regard  to  publicity,  government  supervision,   etc. 
ltmo,  cloth,  160  pp.        $1.25  net;  by  mail  $1.S7 
Funk  &  Wacnalls  Company,  354  4th  Avenue.  New  York 


I   THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  SOMME 

By  John  Buchan. 
Author  of  "Nelson's  History  of  the  War,"  "Greenmantle,"  etc. 

A  wonderfully  readable  account  of  the  Somme  cam- 
paign, of  immediate  interest  for  its  authoritative 
explanation  of  the  Allies'  present  great  drive — its  real 
object — the  gigantic  preparatory  moves  which  led  up 
to  it.  Thirty-five  remarkable  maps  and  many  photo- 
graphs add  the  last  touch  to  one  of  the  few  historical 
§  narratives  which  are  actually  fascinating  to   read. 

|  12mo.     Net  $1.50. 

George  H.  Doran   Company,  Publishers,  New  York 
Publishers  in  America  for   Hodder  &  Stoughton 

1   THE  LAND  OF 

I    DEEPENING  SHADOW 

I  Germany  at  the  Third  Year  of  War. 

By  D.  Thomas  Curtin. 

|  The   sheer,  cold  truth  of  conditions  in   Germany.     An 

authentic  picture   of   the  autocracy   that  threatens   the 
liberty  and  democracy  of  the  world.    A  book  that  takes 

=  the  full  measure  of  America's  foe.     Based  on  intimate 

|  observations  made  by  the  author  under  circumstances 

which  required  the  utmost  daring.      12mo.     Net  $1.50. 

|  George  H.  Doran   Company,  Publishers,   New  York 

Publishers  in   America  for  Hodder  &  Stoughton 

I   THE  MASTER  PROBLEM 

1  By  JAMES  MARCHANT 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  what  is  being  done  in  all 

|  nations,   including  our  own,  to  combat  the  social  evil 

|  and   to   stop  the  white   slave   traffic.     The  Bishop   of 

Birmingham    endorses    the    book    in    a    foreword,    in 

=  which    he    says:    "No    man    or    woman    reading    these 

pages  will  afterwards  be  able  to  plead  the  excuse  of 

not    knowing    how    terrible   the    conditions    are    under 

which    some   people   are   living,   and   how    heroic   must 

be  any  reforms  attempted.     God  prosper  this  book  for 

1  the  bettering  of  humanity." 

.  =  At   all   Bookstores.      $2.00    net 

§      Moffat,  Yard  and  Company,  116-120  West  32nd  Street.  New  York 


EDITH  CAVELL  NURSE 


w. 


From  Massachusetts 

A    record    of    one    year's    personal    experience    at    the 
front.     Boulogne — The   Somme  1916-17.     All  royalties 
to  be  given   to  the   committee   for  the  support   of  the 
Edith   Cavell   Nurse   in   France. 
Price  60  cents 

A.    BUTTERFIELD,    59    BrOMFIELD    STREET,    BOSTON 


I    "MADEMOISELLE  MISS" 


\v. 


Letters  from  an  American  girl  serving  with  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant  in  a  French  Army  Hospital  at  the  front. 
Published  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  Fund  for 
French   Wounded. 

Price  SO  cents 
A.   Butterfield,   59  Bromfield   Street.   Boston 


FORUM  SONGS 


The  only  collection  of  h\<mns  suitable  for  Forums 
is  SOCIAL  HYMNS  OF'  BROTHERHOOD  AND 
ASPIRATION,  a  collection  of  111  hymns,  all  with 
tunes,  expressing  hope  and  aspiration  for  social 
betterment. 

Its  use  enables  Forums  to  "sing  the  Social  Gospel 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people."  Its  handy  form 
makes  it  particularly  desirable  also  for  open-air 
meetings. 

"These    social    hymns    help    to   remove    all    trace   of 

dcnominationalism    from    our    Forum." — Rev.    Edgar 

S.  Wiers,  Unity  Forum,  Montclair,  N.J.  (Using  300). 

Send   thi'tv-five  cents   for  a  single  copy.     $25   per   hundred. 

THE  A.  S.  BARNES  COMPANY,  4th  Av.,  at  27th  St.,  New  York. 


LIFE'S  CLINIC 

Edith  Houghton  Hooker 


25  cents 


A  physician's  observation  of  individual  cases  which 
vividly  reveal  the  terrible  consequences  of  sexual 
sin.  Well  written,  in  simple,  untechnical  language, 
this  booklet  should  prove  a  strong  educative  and  pre- 
ventive force  in  the  campaign  for  pure  living. 
ASSOCIATION  PRESS,   124  East  28th  Street,  New  York 


1   THE  LIFE  OF  INLAND  WATERS 

Jas.  G.  Needham  and  J.  T.  Lloyd 

A  popular  treatise   on   fresh  water  biology.     The  only 
|  book   in    the   English   language   on   the    subject.      438 

pages.     Finely  illustrated.     Postpaid   $3.00. 


Dept.   S. 


The  Comstock  Publishing  Co. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


I  The  Survey's  Mail  Order  Service 
|  provides  for  prompt  and  safe  de- 
1  livery,  of;  Books}[ofj;all)Publishers, 
I  including  the  new  booksTadver- 
1  tised  on  this  page. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Jewish  man  with  business 
ability  for  special  work  with  relief  Organi- 
zation.   Address  2510,  Survey. 

GRADUATE  NURSE— We  are  seeking 
the  services  of  a  graduate  nurse  who  must 
speak  Yiddish  or  German,  to  live  in  a  Set- 
tlement and  to  do  visiting  nurse  work 
among  Jewish  people.  State  age,  educa- 
tion, experience,  reference  and  salary  ex- 
pected.    Address  2511,  Survey. 

DIRECTOR  OF  BOYS'  AND  YOUNG 
MEN'S  WORK — Applications  are  being 
considered  now  for  the  position,  vacant 
September  1st,  of  Director  of  Boys'  and 
Young  Men's  Work  in  a  large  Settlement 
in  a  Jewish  neighborhood.  State  age,  ex- 
perience, references  and  salary  expected. 
Must  be  mature  and  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  the  work.  Address  2512  Survey. 


DIRECTRESS  to  take  charge  of  girls' 
Social  Service  Summer  Camp  at  Oakhurst, 
N.  J.  Must  have  had  previous  experience 
in  similar  position.  Give  details  as  to  age, 
references  and  salary  expected.  Address 
2515  Survey. 


WANTED  :  Jewish  woman  for  position 
in  investigating  department  of  Boarding- 
Out  system  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum. 
Apply  by  mail  only  to  Superintendent, 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  1560  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  lady  with  college  education 
and  five  years'  experience  in  social  work 
desires  position.     Address  2513  Survey. 


AN  experienced  social  worker,  Jewess, 
with  conversational  knowledge  of  several 
languages  wants  a  position  as  an  investi- 
gator. Best  references.  Address  2514 
Survey. 


solute  safety  at  slight  cost,  and  by  simplicity 
of  device. 


THE  WORD  OF  THE  TRUTH 

A  Theological  Education  for  One  Dollar 

A    complete    Harmony    and   Exposition    of    the   Whole 

Gospel,   in  simple  words  and  order. 

Everyone   May  Understand  the  Word   of  God. 

Description  sent  o  nrequest;  or   the  Book,  for  $1. 

The  Truth  Publishing  Foundation,  Eufaula,  Ala. 


98  pp.  report  of  "STUDY  OF  LIVING  CONDI- 
TIONS  OF  SELF-STJPPORTNIG  WOMEN  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY,"  issued  by  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  price  25c. 


The  April  21 


issue  of  the  Survey  was  so  popular  that  even  the 
copies  needed  for  bound  volumes  were  sent  out 
to  subscribers  before  we  knew  they  were  gone. 
Subscribers  who  have  finished  with  their  copies 
will  be  of  real  service  if  they  will  return  them  to 
THE  SURVEY 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


JOTTINGS 

[Continued  from  page  180] 
walls  or  develop  the  old  walls,  running 
across  the  building  from  the  basement  up- 
ward. Through  doorways  in  these  walls 
patients  may  be  taken  from  one  side  of  the 
building  to  another,  and  a  barrier  provided 
against  the  spread  of  fire  merely  by  closing 
the  fireproof  door.  Besides  the  walls,  Mr. 
Porter's  only  special  equipment  calls  for 
roller  casters  on  the  bedposts,  and  an  iron 
lifting  strap  by  which  the  bed  may  be  lifted 
slightly  and  rolled  into  the  next  section  of 
the  hospital.  A  fire  signal  warns  nurses  and 
attendants  without  attracting  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  patients.  The  essential  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Porter's  plan  is  to  provide  ab- 


Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy       Special  Course  for  Playground  Workers 
1917  Summer  Session,  June  20-July  27 


Four  Credit  Courses  for  Social  Workers 


with  classes  in  Folk  Dancing,  Gym- 
nastics, Games,  Story-telling,  and  other 
technical  classes  held  at  Hull-House. 


Field   Work   and    Visits  of  Inspection        Fifteenth  Year  Opens  October  1,  1917 
For  information,  address  The  Dean,  2559  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


FOR  some  time  the  exchange  of  ideas  with 
Great  Britain  has  been  rendered  exceedingly 
difficult  by  the  restrictions  imposed  by  that 
country  on  both  the  import  and  export  of 
printed  material.  The  regulations  are  not 
only  severe  but,  apparently,  very  complicated 
so  that  it  is  always  uncertain  whether  a 
book,  pamphlet,  press-clipping  or  document 
of  any  kind  sent  from  either  side  will  be  al- 
lowed to  pass.  In  reply  to  a  complaint  on 
this  matter  addressed  to  him  as  foreign  sec- 
retary, Arthur  J.  Balfour  writes  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Survey:  "I  am  conscious  of  the 
difficulty  which  people  in  this  country  are 
experiencing  in  communication  with  Eng- 
land. The  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
printed  matter  into  the  United  Kingdom,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  acute  shortage  of  ton- 
nage, and  the  regulations  governing  the  ex- 
port of  printed  matter  rendered  necessary  in 
the  past  in  order  to  check  the  passage  of  il- 
licit communications,  press  hardly  in  many 
particulars  on  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
exchange  of  valuable  information.  .  .  .  We 
are  taking  all  possible  steps  to  improve  our 
system,  and  to  make  our  regulations  widely 
known.  ...  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  ex- 
change of  information  on  all  labor  and  social 
welfare  questions  between  our  two  countries 
is  one  which  we  especially  wish  to  encourage 
in  every  possible  way.". 


SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


EDUCATION  was  the  chief  beneficiary  of 
this  year's  legislature  in  Wyoming.  By  codi- 
fying the  school  laws  and  especially  by  crea- 
ting a  state  board  of  education,  the  state  has 
taken  a  long  step  toward  removing  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  system  from  poli- 
tics, in  the  view  of  many  local  educators. 
Heretofore  there  has  existed  only  a  state  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  a  consti- 
tutional officer,  who  is  also  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform.  The 
new  board  of  education  is  composed  of  seven 
members  and  must  appoint  a  commissioner 
of  education,  who  becomes  the  executive 
school  officer  of  the  state.  It  is  expected  that 
the  new  law  will  make  possible  definite  ad- 
vances in  the  standardization  of  Wyoming's 
scattered  schools.  Another  law  created  the 
office  of  supervising  matron,  who  is  empow- 
ered to  investigate  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  institutions  under  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Reform  containing  women  or 
girls  or  men  under  twenty-five,  and  to  rec- 
ommended changes  in  their  management. 


"IN  the  last  state  legislature  of  Washington 
the  influence  of  women  was  felt  more  than 
ever  before.  Suffrage  seems  to  give  a  cer- 
tain commanding  tone  to  woman's  voice," 
writes  the  Rev.  Sydney  Strong,  of  Seattle. 
"Of  the  thirty-three  measures  that  the  wom- 
en's organizations  of  the  state  favored,  nine 
became  laws.  The  women  sustained  a  kind 
of  weather  bureau  at  the  capitol,  called  an 
'information  bureau'  where  the  legislators 
could  read  the  signs  in  the  political  sky.  A 
law  was  passed  establishing  a  single  stand- 
ard of  morals.  Hereafter  what  is  adultery 
for  women  is  likewise  for  men.  Legislation 
was  also  provided  for  free  kindergartens 
throughout  the  state.  Hereafter,  also,  when 
the  law  refers  to  an  unlawful  death  it  ap- 
plies to  a  mother  as  well  as  to  a  father.  A 
bone-dry  prohibition  law  was  passed,  with- 
out reference  to  the  people.  The  legislature 
refused  to  restore  capital  punishment  or  to 
provide  for  military  training  in  high  schools, 
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although  each  of  these  measures  passed  one 
branch.  There  was  no  reaction  in  labor  leg- 
islation, but  a  slight  advancement.  A  meas- 
ure similar  to  the  recent  law  in  Minnesota 
curbing  freedom  of  speech  passed  the  legis- 
lature, but  was  vetoed  by  Gov.  Ernest  Lister." 


who  have  just  finished  the  first  year's  work 
of  the  school  have  volunteered  their  services 
in  civilian  relief  for  the  summer. 


GOVERNOR  CAPPER'S  proposal  to  take 
the  Kansas  state  service  out  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes  class  by  applying  the  city  manager 
idea  to  the  state  was  accomplished  by  the 
legislature  recently  adjourned.  The  new 
Board  of  Administration,  which  will  have 
charge  of  all  the  state  educational,  charit- 
able and  correctional  institutions,  is  com- 
posed of  the  governor  ex-officio  and  three 
other  members  to  be  appointed  by  him  at  a 
yearly  salary  of  $3,500.  The  board  will  ap- 
point a  business  manager  and  fix  his  salary. 
The  supplementary  proposal  of  an  executive 
budget  system  was  not  adopted.  Among  im- 
portant measures  passed  were  those  provid- 
ing for  city  managers,  marriage  registration, 
a  state  detention  home  for  women,  mothers' 
pensions,  highway  work  for  convicts  and 
changes  in  the  workmen's  compensation  and 
child  labor  laws.  Bills  which  failed  in- 
cluded those  providing  for  a  nine-hour  work- 
day for  women,  home  rule  for  cities,  four- 
year  terms  for  state  and  county  officers  and 
compulsory  eighth-grr.de  education. 


PERHAPS  the  most  far-reaching  piece  of 
social  legislation  enacted  by  the  recent  Ten- 
nessee legislature  was  a  general  child-wel- 
fare law,  drafted  by  W.  H.  Slingerland,  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  to  regulate  all 
aspects  of  the  care  of  dependent  and  delin- 
quent children,  and  all  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions which  deal  with  them.  The  state 
Industrial  School  was  made  a  placing-out 
agency,  probably  the  first  step  toward  mak- 
ing of  it  a  school  for  dependent  children, 
and  a  state  child-placing  department.  The 
Boys'  Training  School  will  be  removed  to 
the  Herbert  Domain,  a  state  tract  of  11,000 
acres,  rich  in  timber,  stone  and  coal,  which 
will  eventually  become  the  site  of  a  group 
of  institutions.  An  appropriation  to  com- 
plete the  Girls'  Vocational  School  means  the 
early  end  of  state  subsidies  to  private  in- 
stitutions doing  this  form  of  work.  Capital 
punishment  was  re-enacted,  but  the  contract 
labor  system  was  abolished  to  take  effect 
January  1,  1918.  County  prisoners  must 
hereafter  be  fed  three  meals  a  day  instead 
of  two.  The  fee  system  for  payment  of 
county  officials  was  displaced  by  salary  pay- 
ments. The  state  itself  was  put  on  a  budget 
basis.  The  State  Tuberculosis  Association 
succeeded  in  getting  a  law  enabling  any 
county  or  group  of  counties  to  erect  and 
maintain  a  tuberculosis  hospital,  and  a  spe- 
cial hospital  for  tuberculous  insane  is  to  be 
built  by  the  state.  The  per  capita  allowance 
of  all  state  institutions  was  increased  to  meet 
the  high  cost  of  food. 


personal  and 
Professional 


HORNELL  HART  has  resigned  as  secretary 
of  the  City  Club  of  Milwaukee  to  become 
assistant  to  Wilbur  Phillips  of  the  National 
Social  Unit  Organization  in  connection  with 
its  experiment  at  Cincinnati.  He  is  succeeded 
in  the  Milwaukee  City  Club  by  Leo  Tiefen- 
thaler. 


THIRTY-THREE  women  have  registered 
in  a  ten-weeks  summer  course  on  civilian 
relief  work  given  by  the  Texas  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy,  at  Houston,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Red  Cross.     Nine  students 


PROF.  C.  M.  BRUNSON  has  been  elected 
president  of  Toledo's  new  welfare  commis- 
sion, by  the  members,  who  represent  all 
classes  in  the  city. 


OFFICERS  elected  for  the  New  Jersey  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  are: 
President,  Robert  L.  Flemming,  Jersey  City; 
treasurer,  Walter  Kidd,  Montclair;  secre- 
tary, Earnest  D.  Easton,  Newark. 


PEARL  CHASE,  of  Santa  Barbara,  is  presi- 
dent, and  Stuart  A.  Queen,  of  San  Francisco, 
secretary,  of  the  California  State  Conference 
of  Social  Agencies  which  meets  a  year  hence 
at  Santa  Barbara. 


EVELYN  G.  GARDINER  has  resigned  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Social  Welfare  As- 
sociation of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  take 
an  extended  holiday  and  rest.  She  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Edward  D.  B.  Lynde,  who  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  New  London,  Ct. 


SECRETARY  of  the  Interior  Lane  has  ap- 
pointed Stephen  T.  Mather,  of  Chicago,  di- 
rector of  the  national  park  service  recently 
provided  for  by  Congress.  Mr.  Mather  is 
not  new  to  the  work  but  has,  in  the  past,# 
given  only  part  of  his  time  to  the  supervision 
of  the  national  parks.  The  new  service  was 
endorsed  by  most  of  the  agencies  interested 
in  recreation. 


NEW  officers  for  the  National  Community 
Center  Conference  are,  president,  John  Col- 
lier, New  York;  vice-president,  Mary  Follett, 
Boston;  secretary,  Edward  L.  Burchard,  123 
West  Madison  street,  Chicago.  Of  the  Open 
Forum  Council,  which  met  at  Chicago  the 
same  time  (the  Survey,  May  5),  president, 
George  W.  Coleman,  Boston;  vice-presidents, 
the  Rev.  Percy  S.  Grant,  New  York;  Mor- 
ris H.  Turk,  Kansas  City;  secretary,  Harold 
Marshall,  Melrose,  Mass.;  treasurer,  E.  F. 
Sanderson,  New  York. 


ONE  has  still  to  go  to  Europe  to  find  a  man 
who  has  been  at  his  job  for  forty  years. 
If  such  a  man  has  not  only  grown  in  accumu- 
lated experience  but  has  been  able  through 
these  long  years  to  absorb  new  ideas,  to 
adapt  his  professional  skill  to  new  condi- 
tions, to  redirect  his  aim  to  meet  new  issues, 
then  the  society  which  commands  his  serv- 
ices is  to  be  congratulated  indeed.  J.  T. 
Strang,  secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Charity 
Organization  Society,  we  are  informed,  is  re- 
tiring after  just  such  a  career.  He  has  seen 
as  complete  a  change  from  the  older  notions 
of  charitable  relief  to  the  newer  aims  of 
preventive  and  remedial  philanthropy  as  any' 
man.  It  is  significant  for  this  change  of  spirit 
during  a  life  time  of  social  service  that  the 
current  issue  of  Organised  Help,  the  organ 
of  the  Glasgow  society,  is  filled  with  discus- 
sion of  political,  industrial,  educational  and 
moral  problems  which  have  arisen  from  the 
war. 


ZILPHA  D.  SMITH  has  retired  as  associate 
of  the  Boston  School  for  Social  Workers  be- 
cause of  need  of  rest.  Her  twelve  years  in 
the  school  followed  her  much  longer  service 
as  secretary  of  the  Boston  Associated  Chari- 
ties. Announcement  of  her  retirement  was 
made  the  week  of  the  publication  of  Mary 
E.  Richmond's  volume,  Social  Diagnosis,  dedi- 
cated "To  Zilpha  Drew  Smith,  whose  steady 
faith  in  the  possibilities  of  social  case  work 
has  been  the  inspiration  of  this  book  and 
of  its  author."  She  is  succeeded  by  Lucy 
Wright,  formerly  a  district  secretary  in  the 
Boston  Associated  Charities  and  for  the  past 


Patriotic  Songs  of  America 

Three   Editions:  —  Mixed    Voices,  Men's 
Voices  and  Women's  Voices 

Each  20c  postpaid        $10.00  per  hundred,  not  prepaid 

Note: — Mixed  ooices,   pocket  edition,   10c  postpaid, 
$7.50  per  hundred,  not  prepaid. 

This  convenient  and  handsome  32 
page  book  contains  words,  authentic 
melody  and  piano  accompaniment  of  the 
19  best  known  and  most  popular 
patriotic  songs.  This  book  will  be  in 
wide  demand  among  churches,  lodges, 
clubs  and  gatherings  of  all  kinds  where 
patriotic  songs  will  be  the  rule. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE! 
The  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  "The 
Marseillaise"    in   octavo  form,   will  be 
distributed    FREE   TO    ALL    COMERS 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,     BOSTON 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON    &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Order  of  Your  Local   Dealer 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 


A  HOME  SCHOOL  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Careful  supervision.  Graduates  succeed 
in  college.  Special  courses.  Athletics. 
227   acres   of   woods   and   open   country. 

A  Quaker  school  which  teaches  the  high 
patriotism  of  good  citizenship,  the 
danger  of  militarism,  the  virtue  of  the 
democratic  ideal  of  peaceful  progress 
by  law  and  order. 

GEORGE  A.   WALTON,   Principal 

Box  293       GEORGE  SCHOOL,  PA. 


Report  Broker 

Reporting  oft  proclaims   the  man. 
What  kind  of  man  and  management 
does    your    society's    annual    report 
proclaim? 

We  analyze  for  moderate  fees  annual 
reports,  printed  or  in  manuscript ; 
raise  questions;  make  suggestions; 
pass   on   to   others  helpful  practices. 

How  long  has  it  been  since  any  out- 
sider told  you  frankly  how  your  re- 
ports and  appeals  might  help  more? 

INSTITUTE  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

William  H.  Allen,  Director 

51  Chambers  Street/ New  Yojrk 


The  Growth  of  a  Creed 

An  anti-theistic  pamphlet  by 

ELIZABETH  PATTEN,   ENGLEWOOD,   COL. 

Price,   prepaid,   10c 
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ten  years  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  Grace  T.  Wills 
of  Lincoln  House  and  Jane  R.  McCrady  of 
Ellis  Memorial  Club,  two  leading  Boston 
social  settlements,  have  also  joined  the  school 
staff   for   part-time   work. 


EMIL  E.  FUCHS  has  been  appointed  by 
Mayor  Mitchel  a  judge  of  the  magistrate's 
courts  in  New  York  city — the  courts  more 
and  more  recognized  as  neighborhood  or  peo- 
ple's courts,  which  are  frequently  the  first 
point  of  contact  between  the  bewildered  alien 
and  American  institutions  and  call  for  a 
generous  fund  of  human  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  judge.  Magistrate  Fuchs' 
boyhood  was  spent  in  the  University  Settle- 
ment, and  in  early  manhood  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  such  men  as  Charles  B.  Stover, 
J.  K.  Paulding,  J.  B.  Reynolds,  Henry  Mos- 
kowitz,  Samuel  Rosensohn  and  many  other 
civic  and  social  leaders. 


GRACE  ABBOTT,  of  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  head  of  a  division  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  to  en- 
force the  federal  child  labor  law.  She  be- 
gan her  duties  May  1.  For  the  last  seven 
years  Miss  Abbott  has  been  director  of  the 
Immigrants  Protective  League  of  Chicago,  a 
resident  of  Hull-House  and  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  civic  life  of  Chicago.  Her 
sympathetic  study  of  the  Immigrant  and  the 
Community,  just  published,  reveals  her  clear 
understanding  of  industrial  matters.  The 
federal  child  labor  law  goes  into  actual  ef- 
fect September  1.  Before  that  date  a  tenta- 
tive draft  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
its  enforcement  will  be  issued.  All  the  po- 
sitions required  for  the  administration  of 
the  law  are  under  the  civil  service,  and  it  is 
understoood  that  special  examinations  will 
be  announced  shortly.  "Certainly  this,': 
writes  a  Washington  correspondent,  "is  no 
easy  moment  for  launching  the  new  law, 
yet  at  no  time  could  it  be  more  important 
to  show  that  the  government  has  entered 
upon  a  policy  for  securing  an  equal  meas- 
ure of  protection  to  every  child.  Indeed  the 
prospect  of  war  reminds  us  of  the  grim  fact 
that  the  wise  protection  and  training  of  the 
children  now  alive  may  come  to  be  our  chief 
assurance  of  continuing  our  present  level 
of  national  life." 


CALENDAR  OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items   for   the   next    calendar   should   reach    the 
Survey  before  June  13. 

MAY   AND   JUNE. 

Boys'  Work  Conference.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May 
22-24.  Sec'y,  C.  J.  Atkinson,  1  Madison  avenue, 
New  York  city. 

Charities  and  Correction,  National  Conference 
of.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  6-13.  Sec'y,  W.  T. 
Cross,  315  Plymouth  court,  Chicago. 

Charities  and  Correction,  New  York  City  Con- 
ference of.  Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and  Dobbs 
Ferry,  May  22-24.  Sec'y,  John  B.  Prest,  287 
Fourth  avenue,   New  York  city. 

Children's  Home  Society;  National,  Pittsburgh, 
June  4-6.  Sec'y,  Wilfred  S.  Reynolds,  209 
South  State  street,  Chicago. 

Church  Work,  Conference  for.  Combridge,  Mass.. 
June  22-July  7.  For  further  information,  ad- 
dress Miss  Marian  DeC.  Ward,  415  Beacon 
street.  Boston. 

Civil  Service  Commissions,  National  Assembly 
of.  Boston,  June  13-15.  Sec'y  John  T.  Doyle, 
1724   F  street,  N.   W.,  Washington,   D.   C 

Jewish  Social  Workers,  National  Association  of. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  3-6.  Sec'y,  M.  M.  Gold- 
stein,  356   Second   avenue,   New   York   city. 

Library  Association,  American.  Louisville,  Ky., 
June  21-27.  Sec'y,  George  B.  Utley,  78  East 
Washington   street,   Chicago. 

Florence  Crittenton  Conference,  National. 
(Continued   on   page    185) 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  national  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on 
the  subjects  named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  th« 
work  which  each  organization  is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information. 
Correspondence  is  invited.  Nominal  charges  are  sometimes  made  for  publications  and  pamphlets. 
Always  enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Health 


SEX  EDUCATION— New  York  Social  Hygiene 
Society,  Formerly  Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis,  105  West  40th  Street,  New 
York  City.  Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  Secretary.  Seven 
educational  pamphlets,  10c.  each.  Four  reprints, 
5c  each.  Due? — Active  $2.00;  Contributing  $5.00; 
Sustaining  $10.00.  Membership  includes  current 
and  subsequent  literature;  selected  bibliographies. 
Maintains  lecture   bureau  and   health   exhibit. 


CANCER — American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer,  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  Exec.  Secy.  To  dissem- 
inate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual   membership  dues   $5. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROVISION  FOR  THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED — Objects:  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  the  extent  and  menace 
of  feeblemindedness  and  to  suggest  and  initiate 
methods  for  its  control  and  ultimate  eradication 
from  the  American  people.  General  Offices,  Em- 
pire Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa.  For  information,  literature, 
etc.,  address  Joseph  P.   Byers,   Exec   Sec'y. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE — National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene.  50  Union  Square,  New 
York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,  Sec'y.  Write 
for  pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  prevention  of 
insanity  and  mental  deficiency,  care  of  insane  and 
feeble-minded,  surveys,  social  service  in  mental 
hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Of- 
ficial quarterly  magazine,  Mental  Hygiene,  $2.00 
per  year. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH— Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  National  Health.  E.  F.  Robbins, 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  203  E.  27th  St..  Now  York. 
To  unite  all  government  health  agencies  into  a 
National  Department  of  Health  to  inform  the  peo- 
ple how  to  prevent  disease. 

TtTBERCTJLOSIS — National    Association  for  the 
Study    and    Prevention    of    Tuberculosis,    105 
East   22nd    St..    New   York.     Charles   J.    Hat- 
field, M.  D.,  Exec.  Sec'y.     Reports,  pamphlets,  etc., 
sent   upon   renuest.     Annual  transactions  and   other 
publications    free   to   members. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATIONpublishes  a  quarterly  magazine, 
SOCIAL  HYGIENE,  dealing  with  such  prob- 
lems as  prostitution,  venereal  diseases  and  sex 
education;  annual  subscription  $2.00,  single  copies 
50c;  also  a  monthly  news  Bulletin  at  25c  a  year. 
Publications  free  to  members.  Annual  member- 
ship $5.00:  sustaining  $10.00.  Information  upon 
request.  W.  F.  Snow,  M.  D..  General  Secretary, 
105  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING.  Object:  to  stimulate 
the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a 
central  bureau  of  information.  Publications: 
Public  Health  Nurse  Quarterly,  $1.00  per  year; 
bulletins  sent  to  members.  Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,  R.  N,  Executive  Secretary,  600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS— Through  its 
Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service,  main- 
tains a  staff  of  specially  prepared  visiting 
nurses  for  appointment  to  small  towns  and  rural 
districts.  Pamphlets  supplied  on  organization  and 
administration  of  visiting  nurse  associations;  per- 
sonal assistance  and  exhibits  available  for  local 
use.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  Red  Cross  Town 
and  Country  Nursing  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH — American  Public  Health 
Assn.  Pres.,  William  A.  Evans,  M.D.,  Chi- 
cago; Sec'y,  Prof.  S.  M.  Gunn,  Boston. 
Object  "To  protect  and  promote  public  and  per- 
sonal health."  Seven  Sections:  Laboratory,  Sani- 
tary Engineering,  Vital  Statistics,  Sociological, 
Public  Health  Administration,  Industrial  Hygiene, 
Food  and  Drugs.  Official  monthly  organ,  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health:  $3.00  per  year.  3  mos. 
'rial  subscription  (to  Survey  readers  4  mos.)  50c. 
Address  126  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EUGENICS'  REGISTRY.— Board  of  Registra- 
tion: Chancellor  David  Star  Jordan,  Pres.; 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  Sec'y;  Prof.  Irving  Fisher, 
Dr.  Chas.  B.  Davenport,  Luther  Burbank,  Prof.  O. 
C.  Glaser,  Exec.  Sec'y.  A  Public  Service  conduct- 
ed by  the  Race  Betterment  Foundation  and  Eu- 
genics' Record  Office  for  knowledge  about  human 
inheritance  and  eugenics.  Literature  free.  Regis 
tration  blanks  for  those  who  desire  an  inventory, 
and  wherever  possible,  an  estimate  of  their  hered- 
itary possibilities.  Address  Eugenics'  Registry, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS— Nat  ional 
Committee  for.  Objects:  To  furnish  inform* 
tion  for  Associations,  Commissions  and  per- 
sons working  to  conserve  vision;  to  publish 
literature  of  movement;  to  furnish  exhibits,  lan- 
tern slides,  lectures.  Printed  matter:  samples 
free;  quantities  at  cost.  Invites  membership. 
Field.  United  States.  Includes  N.  Y.  State  Com. 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Managing  Director;  Gor- 
don L.  Berry,  Field  Secretary;  Mrs.  Winifred 
Hathaway,  Secretary.  Address,  130  E.  22d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 


Racial    Problems 


NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK — Meets  the  demand  for 
concise  information  concerning  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  Negro  Race.  Extended 
bibliographies.  Full  index.  Price,  25c.  By  mail, 
35c.  Negro  Year  Book  Company,  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, Alabama. 

In  addition  to  information  in  Negro  Year  Book, 
Tuskegee  Institute  will  furnish  other  data  on  the 
conditions  and   progress  of  the  Negro  race. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE,  HAMPTON,  VA.— 
Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth.  "Great  edu- 
cational experiment  station."  Neither  a  State 
nor  a  Government  school.  Supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Principal;  F.  K. 
Rogers,  Treasurer;  W.  H.  Scoville,  Secretary 
Free  literature  on  race  adjustment,  Hampton  aims 
and  methods.  Southern  Workman,  illustrated 
monthly,  $1   a  year;   free  to  donors. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE. 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Proposes  to  make 
10,000,000  Americans  physically  free  from  peon- 
age, mentally  free  from  ignorance,  politically 
free  from  disfranchisement,  and  socially  free  from 
insult.  Membership  8,600,  with  70  branches.  Of- 
ficial organ,  The  Crisis,  38,000  monthly.  Pres., 
Moorfield  Storey;  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors, 
Dr.  J.  E.  Spingarn;  Treas.,  Oswald  Garrison  Vil 
lard;  Director  of  Publications  and  Research,  Dr 
W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois;  Sec'y,  Roy  Nash. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  NEGRO  HISTORY— A 
quarterly  publication  concerned  with  facts, 
not  with  opinions.  The  organ  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History.  To 
popularize  the  movement  of  unearthing  the  Negro 
and  his  contribution  to  civilization  that  he  may 
not  become  a  negligible  factor  in  the  thought  of 
the  world.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Editor.  Subscription  $1.00  a  year. 
Foreign  subscription  25  cents  extra.  Address,  1216 
You  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Libraries 


AMERICAN         LIBRARY 
.     Furnishes      information 
libraries,  planning   library 
librarians,     cataloging    libraries. 
Booklist,   a   monthly   annotated 
selection,    is    a    valuable    guide 
books.      List    of    publications    on 
B.   Utley,   Executive  Secretary 
St.,   Chicago. 


ASSOCIATION— 
about  organizing 
buildings,  training 

etc.  A.  L.  A. 
magazine  on  book 
to    the    best    new 

request.  George 
78  E.   Washington 


Recreation 


RECREATION — An  account  of  the  history  and 
work  of  the  Boys  and  Girls'  Branches  of  the 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League  is  to  be  found 
in  the  May  number  of  The  Playground.  Athletics 
for  Elementary  School  Girls  as  conducted  in  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan,  is  also  discussed  in  this  number. 
Price  $.50.  Published  monthly,  $2.00  a  year. 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica,  1   Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


s  OKvey 


OVER    one    thousand    disabled    Irish    soldiers    have    passed 
through  the  training  school  and  employment  bureau  of  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Help  Society  in  Dublin.     The  society  also 
maintains  a  home  with  150  beds.     In  its  workshops,  tailoring, 
bootmaking,  carpentry,  electric  work,  motor  mechanism,  short- 
hand, typewriting  and  bookkeeping  are  taught 


Price   10  Cents 
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A  Watch  That  the  People  Want 
—the  New 


Waterbury 

In  the  first  place  it's  the  size  that  is 
so  much  wanted  today — especially  in 
the  cities — the  smaller  "12-size."  Then 
the  whole  "get-up"  of  the  watch  is 
smart,  stylish,  up-to-the-minute  in  all 
the  little  features  found  in  the  high- 
priced  watches. 

But  a  watch  is  to  keep  time  and  meet 
practical  requirements.  Here  is  three 
dollars'  worth  of  watch  by  the  best 
Ingersoll  standards.  If  s  jeweled  with 
four"  jewels  at  points  of  greatest  fric- 
tion. It  is  accurate;  and  it  is  sturdy, 
too.  It  isn't  put  out  of  business  by  a 
little  rough  handling  that  most  watch- 
es won't  stand. 

As  an  added  attraction  you  have  the 
Waterbury  "Radiolite"  at  $4.00.  The 
hands  and  figures  are  made  of  a  new 
self-luminous  substance  containing 
genuine  radium.  This  causes  them  to 
glow  with  a  brilliance  that  lasts  for 
ten  years — probably  much  longer. 

You  can  always  tell  an  Ingersoll 
store  by  the  display  of  Ingersolls  in 
the    window.      There's    one    not    far 


from  you. 


Waterbury 
"Radiolite" 


ROBT.  H. 

New  York 


INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

Chicago         San  Francisco 


PAMPHLETS 


CIVICS  AND  RECREATION 

City  Planning.  By  Frank  G.  Bates.  The  Trend 
of  Legislation  for  Public  Health.  By  Arthur 
Connors.  Bureau  of  Legislative  Information, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Public  Dance  Halls  of  Chicago.  By  Louise 
De  Koven  Bowen.  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion, 816  South  Halsted  street,  Chicago. 

Unification  of  Local  Governments  in  Chicago. 
Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency,  315  Ply- 
mouth court. 

Building  Districts  and  Restrictions.  A  bill 
and   a   statement    by    Alderman   Charles    E.    Mer- 


riain.  Municipal  Reference  Library,  1005  City 
Hall,    Chicago. 

Proposed  Community  Forum  Bill;  brief  explana- 
tion of  a  bill  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  use 
of  public  school  buildings  as  community  forums. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion,  Washington,   D.   C. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Taxation  Study 
to  council  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Morris 
Knowles,  2541   Oliver  building,   Pittsburgh. 

Public  Libraries  and  Business  Men.  By  Ade- 
laide R.  Hasse,  chief,  Documents  Division,  New 
York  Public  Library,  476  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York  city. 

Plan  to  Promote  Thrift  by  Popularizing  Mu- 
nicipal Securities.  By  Henry  Bruere.  Na- 
tional Thrift  Bond  Corporation,  61  Broadway, 
New    York    city. 

Tree  Planting  in  Kansas.  By  Charles  A.  Scott 
and  Walter  Burr.  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,   Manhattan. 

Business  Methods  of  the  Baltimore  Police  De- 
partment. Bureau  of  State  and  Municipal  Re- 
search,   728    Equitable    building,    Baltimore. 

EDUCATION 

Report  of  Speech  Defectives  in  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools.  By  J.  E.  W.  Wallin.  Reprint 
from  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

What  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill,  providing 
federal  grants  to  vocational  education?  What 
Must  a  State  Do  to  Take  Advantage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Vocational  Education  Law?  Published  by 
the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  In- 
dustrial Education,  140  West  42  street.  New 
York    city. 

Rural  and  Agricultural  Education  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific International  Exposition.  By  H. 
W.  Foght.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Education.  25  cents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Service  Instruction  of  American  Corporations. 
Bulletin,  1916,  No.  34,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  by  Leonhard  Felix 
Fuld,  assistant  chief  examiner,  Municipal  Civil 
Service  Commission,  New  York.  15  cents.  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington. 

The  Nation's  Public  School  Budget.  By  Wil- 
liam English  Walling.  National  Federation  of 
Settlements,    20   Union   Park,   Boston. 

Vocational  Education  Survey  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  By  the  National  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Industrial  Education.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  65  cents. 
Government   Printing  Office,   Washington,  D.  C. 

English  for  Boys,  Material  and  Method.  5 
cents.  Letters,  a  Brief  Course  in  Business- 
Letter  Writing.  10  cents.  Homer  J.  Smith,  414 
Greenfield  avenue,   Milwaukee. 

Adult  Illiteracy.  By  Winthrop  Talbot.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Price,  15  cents.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Bibliography  for  Interscholastic  High  School 
Debate,  Compulsory  Military  Training  in  the 
High  Schools  of  Washington.  10  cents.  State 
College  of  Washington,  Pullman. 

Statistics  of  State  Universities  and  State  Col- 
leges, for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education. 
5  cents.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

The  Cooperative  System  of  Education.  By  Clyde 
William  Park.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  20  cents.  Government 
Printing   Office,   Washington,   D.   C. 

HEALTH 

What  to  Feed  the  Children.  Circular  69.  By 
Dorothy  Reed  Mendenhall  and  Amy  L.  Daniels. 
Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Infants'  Clothes,  Serial 
No.  851.  General  series  No.  645.  By  Annabell 
Turner.  Bathing  the  Baby,  Serial  No.  850 
General  series  No.  644.  By  Dr.  Dorothy  Reed 
Mendenhall.  Prenatal  Care.  Serial  No.  849. 
General  series  No.  643.  By  Dorothy  Reed  Men 
denhall.  General  Information  and  Welfare 
Dept..  University  Extension  Division,  University 
of   Wisconsin,   Madison. 

Some  Principles  of  Health  Preservation.  By 
Floyd  Jackson,  New  Hampshire  College,  Durham. 

Conservation  of  Live  by  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies. By  Lee  K.  Frankel,  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  1  Madison  avenue,  New- 
York  city.  Reprint  from  Annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

The  Relation  ok  Social  and  Economic  Factors 
to  Mental  Hygiene.  By  C.  Macfie  Campbell, 
M.D.  The  Relation  of  Alcohol  and  Syphilis  to 
Mental  Hygiene.  By  Frankwood  E.  Williams, 
M.D.  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene, Room  1132  Kimball  building,  18  Tremont 
street,    Boston. 

New  York  Committee  on  After  Care  of  In- 
fantile Paralysis  Cases.  Fact  and  figures  on 
after-care  work.     289  Fourth  avenue,  New  York. 

Facts  About  the  Feeble-minded.  The  need  for 
additional  accommodations  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  Committee  on  Provision  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, State  Charities  Aid  Association,  105 
East   22   stree*.   New   York   city.  , 

Malingering.  By  Paul  E.  Bowers,  M.D.,  Mich- 
igan City,  Ind.  Reprint  from  New  York  Med- 
ical Journal. 

Housing  Conditions  as  Factors  in  the  Produc- 
tion   of   Disease.      By   James   Ford.     American 


Journal  of  Public  Health,  755  Boylston  street, 
Boston. 
The  Need  for  a  New  County  Hospital  for  the 
County  of  Westchester.  By  V.  Everit  Macy, 
commissioner  of  charities  and  corrections,  West- 
chester county,   East  View,   N.   Y. 

INDUSTRY 

Profit-sharing  in  the  United  States.  By  Boris 
Emmet.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  20  cents.  Government  Print 
ing  Office,   Washington. 

Labor  Laws  and  Their  Administration  in  the 
Pacific  States.  By  Hugh  S.  Hanna,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
20  cents.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  of  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Countries.  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Price,  75  cents.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,    D.    C. 

Strikes  on  Public  Utilities,  a  remedy.  By  Wal- 
ter Gordon  Merritt.  American  Anti-Boycott 
Association,    135    Broadway,    New    York   city. 

Necessity  of  Apprenticeship.  Conference  Board 
on  Training  of  Apprentices.  Magnus  W.  Alex- 
ander, West  Lynn,  Mass. 

Public  Regulation  of  Wages,  Hours  and  Condi- 
tions of  Labor  of  the  Employes  of  Public 
Service  Corporations.  Committee  on  Franchises, 
National  Municipal  League,  North  American 
building,    Philadelphia. 

Welfare  Work  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  for  Its  Employes.  By  Lee 
K.  Frankel,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany,  1   Madison  avenue,  New  York. 

An  Hour  of  Light  for  an  Hour  of  Night.  Re- 
port of  Special  Committee  on  Daylight  Saving 
Plan.  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  426  Wash 
ington     street,     Boston. 

Outlines  of  Work.  Price,  5  cents.  Industrial 
and  Social  Conditions  Department,  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs.  Mrs.  John  B. 
Webb,  chairman,  48  Woodland  avenue,  Glen 
Ridge,  N.  J. 

Labor  Laws  in  War  Time.  Special  bulletin  of 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion,  131  East  23  street,  New  York. 

Munition  Workers  in  England  and  France; 
a  summary  of  report  issued  by  the  British  Min- 
istry of  Munitions.  By  Henriette  R.  Walter. 
20  cents.  Division  of  Industrial  Studies,  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  sUeet,  New 
York  city. 

Women  as  Munition  Makers;  a  study  of  condi- 
tions in  Bridgeport.  By  Amy  Hewes.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  Division  of  Industrial  Stud- 
ies, Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  E.  22  street. 
New  York  city. 

INTERNATIONAL 

A  Plea  for  the  Lithuanians.     10  cents.     Lithu- 

(Coutiiiued  on  page  203) 


TO  LEISURELAND 

where  woods  are  cool,  streams 
alluring,  vacations  ideal.  Be- 
tween New  York  City  (with 
Albany  &  Troy  the  gateways) 
and 

Lake  George 
The  Adirondack^ 
Lake  Champlain 
The  North  and  West 

The  logical  route  is  "The  Luxurious 
Way."  Largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent river  steamships 
in    the    world 

DAILY  SERVICE 

Send  for  free  copy    of    Beatitiful 
"SEARCHLIGHT  MAGAZINE" 

HUDSON  NAVIGATION  CO. 

Pier  32,  North  River  New  York 
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IF  you  are  not  afraid  of  Typhoid,  go  to  live 
in  Toledo  or  Dayton  or  Detroit.  If  you  are, 
move  to   Cambridge.     Page   196. 


NEITHER  capital  nor  labor  nor  the  gov- 
ernment nor  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense has  a  program  to  prevent  controversy 
and  strikes  at  this  moment  with  its  supreme 
need  for  peace  at  home  if  we  are  to  prose- 
cute war  abroad.  Conflicting  state  laws,  the 
giving  out  of  eight-hour  government  work 
alongside  ten-hour  private  work  and  a  score 
of  other  puzzling  situations  have  come  up- 
already.  The  way  out,  Mr.  Fitch  suggests, 
is  a  governmental  board,  with  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Brandeis  at  its  head,  to  establish 
standards  and   to   enforce  them.     Page   189. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  come  out  flatly 
against  the  rape  of  the  labor  law,  and  Brit- 
ish and  Canadian  trade  unionists  have  told, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Unl'.ed  States,  of  the 
ill  effects  of  lowered  standards,  sweating  the 
efficiency  out  of  the  very  workers  on  whose 
output    success    hangs.     Page    194. 


GENERAL  SMUTS,  fresh  from  his  Afri- 
can campaign,  is  for  constructive  peace.  The 
League  of  Nations  Society,  before  which  he 
spoke  in  London,  showed  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm for  a  permanent  peace  to  be  brought 
about  by  a  union  of  free  nations,  including 
Germany.     Page  195. 


FEDERAL  plans  for  enlisting  boys  of  16 
and  over  in  farming  and  industry  have  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  Boys'  Work- 
ing Reserve  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Agriculture. 
Page  195. 
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Reprints  Ready 


DEMAND  for  the  issues  of  the  SURVEY  containing  the  articles  on  The 
Task  of  Civilian  War  Relief  has  been  so  brisk  as  to  use  up  the  entire 
stock  and  to  make  it  impossible,  the  past  week,  to  send  the  back  issues  to  new 
subscribers.  A  reprint  of  the  series  to  date,  including  the  sixth  article  in  this 
issue,  is  in  press  and  will  be  ready  by  Saturday.  Copies  will  be  sent  to  new 
subscribers  the  terms  of  whose  subscriptions  call  for  them.  Others,  especially 
those  wanting  quantities  for  class  use,  are  invited  to  write  to  the  Circulation 
Department  of  the  SURVEY. 


BUT  please  note,  says  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League,  that  the  boy  workers  sent 
to  farms  may  be  employed  in  growing  grain 
for  whiskey  and  beer.  Even  from  dry  states, 
the  harvest  may  go  to  the  distilleries.  If  the 
need  for  food  is  so  great  as  to  make  neces- 
sary a  great,  new,  legalized  force  of  child 
laborers,  then  it  is  great  enough  to  justify 
prohibition.     Page  195. 


AMERICA  is  asked  to  help  rehabilitate  dis- 
abled Irish  soldiers  through  the  society 
whose  poster  is  printed  on  the  cover  of  this 
issue  of  the  Survey.     Page   196. 


ONE  hundred  million  dollars  is  to  be  raised 
by  the  Red  Cross  for  relief  work  abroad, 
beginning  in  the  sections  of  France  which 
have  been  freed  of  the  Germans.     Page  196. 


PHILADELPHIA  social  agencies  have 
formed  an  organic  committee  for  handling 
war  problems  in  their  midst.     Page  197. 


IOWA  women  have  at  last  secured  from  the 
legislature  the  child  welfare  station  for  their 
state  university,  which  is  expected  to  work 
out  problems  of  prime  importance  to  every 
state.     Page  197. 


SOME  social  legislation  of  the  recent  ses- 
sions in  Montana,  Utah  and  New  York. 
Page  200. 
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Working  Women 
in  Convention 


Sixth  Biennial  Convention 

National    Women's    Trade    Union 
League,     Kansas    City,     Missouri 

June  4-9,  1917 

At  this  critical  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  world  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  working  wom- 
en of  America  meet  together 
for  fellowship,  for  counsel 
and  for  action. 

Delegates  invited  from  all 
affiliated  organizations. 

Individual  members  of  the 
National  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  and  fraternal 
delegates  are  entitled  to  a 
voice  at  the  convention.  Vis- 
itors welcome  to  attend  the 
open  sessions. 

Watch  for  the  Report  of  the 

Convention  in 

LIFE   AND  LABOR 

Published  by  the 

National   Women's  Trade  Union   League 

139  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago 
Subscription  Price  Fifty  Cents  a  Year 


TECHNIQUE  OF  SOCIAL  SURVEYS 

A  Handbook  for  Social  Survey  Workers 
By  MANUEL  C.  ELMER,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Kansas 

CLOTH      -      -      -      $1.00  NET 

THE  WORLD  COMPANY,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


93  pp.  report  of  "STUDY  OF  LIVING  CONDI- 
TIONS OF  SELF-SUPPORTNIG  WOMEN  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY,"  issued  by  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  price  25c. 


THE  WORD  OF  THE  TRUTH 

A  Theological  Education  for  One  Dollar 

A   complete   Harmony   and  Exposition   of   the  Whole 

Gospel,  in  simple  words  and  order. 

Everyone   May  Understand  the  Word  of  God. 

Description  sent  on  request;   or   the  Book,   for  $1. 

The  Truth  Publishing  Foundation,  Eufaula,  Ala. 


The  Growth  of  a  Creed 

An  anti-theistic  pamphlet  by 

ELIZABETH  PATTEN,  ENGLEWOOD,   COL. 

Price,   prepaid,   10c 


Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


GRADUATE  NURSE— We  are  seeking 
the  services  of  a  graduate  nurse  who  must 
speak  Yiddish  or  German,  to  live  in  a  Set- 
tlement and  to  do  visiting  nurse  work 
among  Jewish  people.  State  age,  educa- 
tion, experience,  reference  and  salary  ex- 
pected.    Address  2511,  Survey. 

DIRECTOR  OF  BOYS'  AND  YOUNG 
MEN'S  WORK — Applications  are  being 
considered  now  for  the  position,  vacant 
September  1st,  of  Director  of  Boys'  and 
Young  Men's  Work  in  a  large  Settlement 
in  a  Jewish  neighborhood.  State  age,  ex- 
perience, references  and  salary  expected. 
Must  be  mature  and  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  the  work.  Address  2512  Survey. 

WANTED:  A  GRADUATE  NURSE 
to  do  visiting  work  during  the  summer 
months.  The  position  will  probably  be- 
come a  permanent  one.  Beautiful  seashore 
resort.  Answer — Superintendent  of  the 
Long  Branch  Public  Health  Nursing 
Association,  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey. 

AT  SUMMER  CAMP.  Capable  young 
woman  assistant.  Experienced,  efficient 
secretary.  Small  salary.  Address  2516 
Survey. 

A  COLLEGE  MAN  for  a  general  wel- 
fare program  for  foreign  born,  especially 
boys.  Big  future  for  initiative.  Also  in 
need  of  a  playground  man  for  summer 
work.     Address  2517  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AN  experienced  social  worker,  Jewess, 
with  conversational  knowledge  of  several 
languages  wants  a  position  as  an  investi- 
gator. Best  references.  Address  2514 
Survey. 

YOUNG  woman,  college  graduate  with, 
several  years  of  experience  in  teaching  and 
in  social  work,  efficient,  seeks  responsible 
position.     Address  2518  Survey. 

YOUNG  woman  of  literary  ability,  uni- 
versity graduate,  teacher  of  English,  desires 
summer  position  in  assisting  a  writer  in 
manuscript  reading  or  in  research  work. 
Address  2519  Survey. 

YOUNG  woman,  college  graduate, 
teacher,  experienced  in  leadership  of  girls, 
desires  position  in  Summer  Camp  for  girls, 
in  welfare  work,  or  as  tutor.    Address  2520 

Survey. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Eighth   year   begins   September   1st,    1917 

Courses  in  Social  Case  Work,  Industrial  Problems,  Public  Hygiene,  Social  Statistics,  Medical 
Social  Service,  Probation,  etc.  Well-organized  practice  work  under  careful  supervision.  For 
1917-1918  Bulletin,  address  REGISTRAR,   425   South   15th  Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


How  About  the  Folks 
in  Your  Town? 

J.  Blaine  Gwin,  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities  in  El  Paso,  Texas, 
has  written : 

"You  can  always  tell,  I 
think,  whether  a  speaker  is 
a  reader  of  the  Survey.  When 
I  came  to  El  Paso,  among 
other  speakers  I  heard  two 
men  talk  and  I  said  at  once, 
because  of  the  wide  knowl- 
edge they  seemed  to  have  of 
events  and  trends  of  thought 
on  social,  civic  and  political 
matters,  that  they  were  read- 
ers of  the  Survey.  I  found 
out  later  that  I  was  correct 
and  also  learned  later  that 
they  were  the  only  two  people 
in  the  city  who  read  the 
Survey  regularly." 

That  isn't  true  of  El  Paso,  alone. 

It  is  true  wherever  the  Survey  is 
read.  Don't  you  find  it  so  in  your 
own    experience? 

And,  if  the  Survey's  service  of 
news  and  opinion  in  all  the  fields  of 
social  and  civic  advance  does  bring 
such  a  striking  advantage  to  its  read- 
ers, wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing  if 
others  could  be  brought  to  read  it 
through  your  activities  as  a  Survey 
Circulator? 

You'll  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
Survey  Associates,  if  you'll  get 
•either  four  new  three-dollar  sub- 
scriptions to  the  weekly  Survey,  or 
eight  new  two-dollar  subscriptions 
to  the  first-of-the-month  Survey,  or 
the  equivalent   in  both   kinds. 

To  help  you  get  these  new  readers 
for  the  Survey  and  this  distinction 
for  yourself,  we'll  send  you  appro- 
priate printed  matter  just  as  soon  as 
we  receive  from  you  the  coupon  be- 
low. 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  St.  New  York  City 

Paul  U.   Kellogg,  Editor 

Jane  Addams,  Edward  T.  Devine,  Graham 

Taylor,   Associate  Editors. 


FILL  OUT  AND  RETURN  TO 
THE  SURVEY,  112  E.  19  St.,  New  York. 

I   am    glad    to   enlist   as   a  Circulator   in 

the    Survey's    campaign    for  wider    social 

information.        Please     send  me      helpful 
printed    matter. 


Name 

A ddress 

City State . 


Note. — A  Survey  Circulator,  in  addition 
to  being  a  subscriber  himself,  undertakes 
to  secure  four  new  $3  weekly  subscribers, 
or  eight  new  $2  once-a-month  subscribers 
(or  their  equivalent).  A  Survey  Circu- 
lator is  eligible  for  election  as  a  member 
of  Survey  Associates  for  one  year,  but  as- 
sumes no  financial  liability,  nor  promises 
renewal  another  year. 
5-26. 


Peace  at  Home 

The  Double  Danger  of  Strikes  and  Coercion 
By  John  A.  Fitch 


OF   THE    SURVEY    STAFF 


WHETHER  the  United  States  is  going  to  repeat 
the  English  experience  in  dealing  with  labor 
troubles — have  a  period  of  strikes  and  disorder 
and  end  it  all  with  coercion — or  whether  it  can 
find  a  better  way  of  its  own,  is  a  question  that  is  to  be  decided, 
either  by  timely  action  or  by  default,  within  a  very  short  time. 
The  present  situation  is  full  of  dynamite.  There  are  un- 
settled questions  of  policy  of  such  grave  moment  that  failure 
to  attend  to  them  will  undoubtedly  mean  disaster.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  has  asked  Congress  to 
authorize  the  President  to  suspend  the  eight-hour  law  apply- 
ing to  government  contracts  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  In 
several  states  laws  have  been  enacted  authorizing  the  sus- 
pension of  labor  laws.  There  are  serious  possibilities  of 
trouble  in  plants  which,  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  government 
work  and  having  a  working  day  longer  than  eight  hours,  are 
now  taking  government  contracts.  They  face  the  difficulty  of 
running  half  the  shop  on  an  eight-hour  basis  and  the  other 
half,  working  on  private  contracts,  on  a  ten-hour  basis. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  labor  will  resist  any  attempt 
to  break  down  standards  previously  secured.  Employers  will 
be  equally  opposed  to  yielding  to  demands  of  their  employes 
based  on  the  war  emergency.  Neither  side  will  be  disposed 
to  yield  to  the  other  if  it  believes  that  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  war  is  being  turned  to  account.  Already  such  advantage 
is  being  taken  in  certain  instances  by  both  employers  and  em- 
ployes. A  case  has  recently  come  to  light  where  an  employer 
who  had  a  government  contract  reduced  wages  and  told  his 
men  that  it  would  be  treasonable  for  them  to  strike.  At  the 
same  time  employes  have  here  and  there  used  the  national 
emergency  as  an  occasion  to  demand  more  favorable  terms  of 
employment.  As  time  goes  on,  the  opportunities  for  strife 
and  confusion  will  increase  if  industrial  changes  at  all  com- 
parable to  those  that  have  taken  place  in  England  are  intro- 
duced or  attempts  are  made  in  that  direction.  The  question 
before  the  country  is  whether  we  are  going  to  have  controversy 
and  strikes  or  conciliation  and  negotiation. 

Private  citizens  and  industrial  leaders  in  both  groups  have 
already  shown  the  way  in  part.  The  recent  conferences  be- 
tween managers  and  men  in  the  mining  industry,  whereby 
wage  contracts  with  many  months  still  to  run  were  amended 


to  conform  to  present  facts  which  were  non-existent  when  the 
contracts  were  signed,  are  examples  to  the  whole  country  in 
patriotism,  mutual  tolerance  and  good  will.  Last  week  officers 
of  the  Metal  Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  offered  to  sign  an  arbitration  agreement  with  the 
Navy  Department  agreeing,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  to 
submit  all  controversies  to  arbitration  and  under  no  circum- 
stances to  go  on  strike. 

In  general,  however,  the  attitude  of  both  employers  and 
employes  is  negative.  That  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers at  this  supreme  moment  in  history  could  think  of 
nothing  better  than  to  ask  that  the  President  be  given  power 
to  break  down  labor  standards  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
statesmanship  of  that  body. 

But  labor,  in  general,  is  without  a  program,  too.  There 
has  come  forth  so  far  no  constructive  plan  for  meeting  and 
adjusting  the  difficulties  that  are  certain  to  arise,  from  any 
labor  body  or  any  authorized  spokesman  for  labor.  Mr. 
Gompers,  with  other  labor  men  who  are  cooperating  with  him, 
has  devoted  himself  to  his  task  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  with  pa- 
triotic zeal  and  disinterested  purpose.  So  far,  however,  no 
plan  has  been  devised  which  offers  anything  in  the  way  of 
peaceful  adjustment.  It  is  a  grave  situation  for  labor.  The 
absence  of  anything  better  led  in  England  to  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  of  coercion  that  would  be  at  once  repugnant  to 
American  habits  of  thought  and  dangerous  to  labor's  hard- 
won  right  of  collective  bargaining.  Already  there  have  been 
rumors  of  interference  with  strikes  by  the  military  authorities 
and  there  has  been  at  least  one  case  of  an  injunction  against 
the  carrying  on  of  a  strike,  based  on  the  theory  that  it  was 
an  interference  with  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  what  has  the  government 
to  offer?  It  is  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  note  that  plans 
are  going  forward  to  conserve  the  food  supply  of  the  nation. 
Bills  are  now  pending  in  Congress  which  have  the  full  strength 
of  the  administration  back  of  them  looking  to  the  encouraging 
of  food  production  and  the  regulation  of  its  distribution.  With 
a  man  like  Herbert  C.  Hoover  at  the  head  of  a  regulatory 
board,  the  country  would  feel  assured  of  good  sense  and  justice 
in  the  administration  of  affairs  vital  to  our  success  in  the  war. 
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An  equally  vital  matter,  the  production  of  munitions,  is 
being  handled  in  an  admirable  manner  by  the  Munitions 
Standards  Board  that  has  been  created  by  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  With  an  efficient  business  man  at  its  head 
and  with  competent  engineers  in  its  membership,  contracts 
for  munitions  are  being  passed  on  by  this  board  in  order  to 
insure  the  fulfilling  of  all  technical  requirements. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Output 

These  two,  food  and  war  supplies,  are  the  chief  material 
requirements  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war.  The  government 
has  either  taken  steps  or  evolved  plans  for  administrative  con- 
trol in  both  of  these  fields.  All  of  these  plans  depend  for 
their  successful  operation,  however,  on  the  efficiency,  loyalty 
and  physical  well-being  of  the  workers.  It  is  somewhat  per- 
plexing and  shocking  therefore  to  observe  that  the  government 
has  taken  no  such  steps  for  the  conservation  of  the  workers 
and  for  the  adjustment  of  the  complex  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employe  as  have  been  taken  in  these  other  fields. 

There  is  a  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  with  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  as  its  chairman.  It  has  a  membership  of  several  hundred 
persons,  including  labor  men,  labor  women,  capitalists,  scien- 
tific men  and  publicists.  This  committee  has  held  two  all-day 
sessions  in  Washington  at  which  speeches  were  made  and  opin- 
ions interchanged,  but  without  taking  action  of  any  sort  be- 
yond authorizing  the  creation  of  an  executive  committee. 

Beside  the  executive  committee,  Mr.  Gompers  has  appoint- 
ed subcommittees  as  follows:  wages  and  hours,  chairman, 
Frank  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  mediation  and  conciliation,  chairman,  V.  Everit  Macy, 
New  York  city;  welfare  work,  chairman,  L.  A.  Coolidge, 
Boston ;  women  and  industry,  chairman,  Mrs.  Borden  Harri- 
man,  Washington ;  information  and  statistics,  chairman,  Fred- 
erick L.  Hoffman,  Prudential  Insurance  Company ;  press, 
chairman,  Grant  Hamilton,  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
publicity,  chairman,  Edward  T.  Devine,  New  York  city ; 
cost  of  living  and  domestic  economy,  chairman,  S.  Thurston 
Ballard,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Of  these  committees  only  the  first  four  have  been  com- 
pleted and  organized.  The  work  of  the  committee  on  women 
and  industry  was  discussed  in  last  week's  Survey.  Appar- 
ently nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  by  any  of  the  other  com- 
mittees, beyond  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  sub-commit- 
tees of  the  Committee  on  Welfare  Work.  These  sub-com- 
mittees include  industrial  safety,  sanitation,  dust  and  fumes, 
lighting,  structural  safety  and  fire  prevention,  fatigue,  public 
education  in  health  matters  and  vocational  education.  None 
of  the  committees  has  made  any  report  of  progress  and  the 
executive  committee  is  not  yet  ready,  apparently,  to  outline 
a  program  or  to  propose  any  line  of  action  to  the  general 
committee. 

It  thus  appears  that  very  little  has  been  accomplished  so  far 
through  the  Labor  Committee.  There  has  not  been  time 
enough  for  much  accomplishment,  it  is  true.  Even  if  there 
had  been  time  and  constructive  work  mapped  out,  it  should 
be  noted  that  neither  the  general  committee  nor  any  of  its  sub- 
committees has  any  power.  They  are  advisory  bodies  to  an 
advisory  commission  of  an  advisory  council;  for  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  itself  was  created  to  give  advice  to  the 
government. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  suggest  that  the  Labor  Committee 
and  its  sub-committees  should  be  given  wide  powers.  Em- 
phasis should  be  laid,  however,  on  the  fact  that  at  this  time, 
when  the  mobilization  and  conservation  of  the  labor  forces  of 
the  country  are  of  utmost  importance,  no  agency  of  the  gov- 


ernment is  in  a  position  to  devote  itself  competently  and  effec- 
tively to  those  tasks.  Even  the  Department  of  Labor  must 
perforce  sit  apart  so  far  as  adequate  powers  are  concerned  and 
let  other  departments  of  government,  which  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  supplies  and  not  with  the  human  forces  back  of 
them,  deal  with  those  forces  without  its  aid  or  directing 
counsel. 

What  are  the  powers  that  the  necessities  of  the  time  demand 
and  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  government  to  exer- 
cise ?    They  appear  to  group  themselves  under  three  heads : 

First,  the  establishment  of  standards.  The  government  is 
manufacturing  for  itself  and  is  contracting  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  goods  on  a  scale  exceeding  any  previous  similar  activity 
in  its  history.  New  methods  are  being  put  into  operation ; 
plants  unaccustomed  to  government  work  are  undertaking  it 
on  a  large  scale.  Work  is  being  done  in  states  that  have 
made  reasonable  progress  in  the  enactment  of  laws  establishing 
standards  of  employment  and  in  states  with  lower  standards 
or  with  none  at  all.  It  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  workers  and  their  maintenance  in  health  and  vigor  that 
definite  standards  be  laid  down  by  the  government.  These 
should  be  written  into  the  contracts. 

Second,  enforcement  of  standards.  The  federal  government 
has  at  present  no  force  of  factory  inspectors.  Such  work 
has  been  performed  heretofore  exclusively  by  the  states.  The 
Department  of  Labor  should  now  be  given  power  to  inspect 
factories  doing  government  work  in  order  to  insure  the  ob- 
servance of  the  eight-hour  law  already  existing  and  to  enforce 
such  other  standards  as  may  be  written  into  contracts. 

Third,  conciliation  and  arbitration.  To  meet  the  difficulties 
that  are  already  presenting  themselves  and  to  insure  justice  to 
all  and  uninterrupted  production,  it  will  be  necessary  to  devise 
some  plan  for  the  speedy  adjudication  of  disputes.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  empowered  to  mediate  in  industrial  dis- 
putes and  it  has  done  so  in  many  cases  with  marked  success.  It 
must  be  recognized,  however,  that  the  department  does  not 
have  the  full  confidence  of  employers  throughout  the  country. 
This  is  not  said  in  criticism  of  the  department;  it  is  merely  a 
fact  that  grows  almost  inevitably  out  of  the  fact  that  Secre- 
tary Wilson  is  a  trade  unionist  and  occupies  his  present  posi- 
tion because  he  is  a  representative  of  trade  unionists.  We  can- 
not afford  in  times  like  these  to  depend  upon  a  mediating 
body  that  is  unable,  for  any  reason  whatever,  to  command  the 
heartiest  support  and  confidence  of  the  whole  people. 

For  the  same  reason  neither  Mr.  Gompers'  Labor  Com- 
mittee nor  its  sub-committee  on  arbitration  and  conciliation 
could  successfully  discharge  the  necessary  functions. 

A  Standards  Board 

What  then  can  be  done?  It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
special  board  be  created  consisting  of  five  or  seven  persons, 
having  in  its  membership  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
of  employers  and  employes  with  a  chairman  who  is  neither, 
to  act  wherever  a  dispute  arises,  in  the  interest  of  justice  and 
industrial  peace. 

Such  a  board,  if  created,  should  do  more  than  act  in  a 
mediatory  capacity.  This  should  be  the  board  of  standards 
as  well,  to  whom  all  contracts  should  be  submitted  in  order 
that  the  proper  industrial  standards  may  be  written  into  them. 
Half  the  work  of  mediation  will  have  been  accomplished  if 
employers  and  workmen  alike  can  be  assured  that  conditions 
of  employment  are  to  be  uniform  and  if  adequate  safeguards 
are  set  up  and  maintained. 

If  given  the  power  to  vise  contracts,  the  board  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  set  up  arbitration  machinery  of  the  greatest 
possible  effectiveness,  because  its  administration  would  be  in 
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the  hands  of  men  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  both  sides, 
and  because  it  would  be  on  a  voluntary  basis,  the  only  sound 
basis  for  arbitration  at  any  time. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  patriotism  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  employers  and  employes  of  this  country.  Both 
are  earnestly  desirous  of  avoiding  interruptions  in  production. 
But  both  must  safeguard  their  interests.  If  a  board  such  as 
has  been  suggested  were  created,  composed  of  men  of  the  right 
caliber,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  draft  an  arbitration  plan 
to  be  inserted  in  each  contract,  and  to  which  the  employes  as 
well  as  the  employer  and  the  government  should  be  parties? 
Under  these  conditions  employers  and  employes  might  agree, 
as  the  metal  trades  unions  have  offered  to  do,  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  government,  to  submit  all  differences  through- 
out the  duration  of  the  war  to  this  board  of  standards  for 
final  adjudication  and  award. 

Of  all  the  men  in  the  country  to  head  such  a  board  there 
is  no  one  so  eminently  fitted  by  experience  and  judicial  tem- 
perament as  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  It  was  widely  urged,  not  long  ago,  that  Mr. 
Brandeis  should  be  detached  from  the  court  to  serve  on  the 
commission  to  Russia.  Here  is  a  task  of  more  fundamental 
importance  just  now  than  any  foreign  mission.     It  goes  to  the 


heart  of  the  question  of  preparedness  and  fitness  for  war.  It 
involves  the  mobilization  and  maintenance  of  the  industrial 
army. 

If,  however,  Justice  Brandeis  cannot  be  diverted  from  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  highest  court  of  the  land,  there  are 
other  men  of  clear  understanding,  breadth  of  view  and  pos- 
sessing the  confidence  of  the  industrial  public,  such  as  Judge 
Julian  W.  Mack,  who  succeeded  Justice  Brandeis  as  chair- 
man of  the  arbitration  board  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry 
in  New  York,  B.  H.  Meyer,  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager,  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  of  Wisconsin.  Men 
of  this  type  would  give  dignity  to  such  a  board  and  would 
instantly  command  for  it  the  support  and  confidence  of  the 
public. 

Let  us  have  some  such  machinery  as  this  and  let  us  have  it 
soon.  We  do  not  want  strikes  at  this  crisis  in  our  political 
affairs.  We  do  not  want  coercion  either.  What  we  do 
want  is  an  opportunity  for  employers  and  employes  to  get 
together  voluntarily  on  a  program  that  will  inspire  mutual 
confidence  and  good  will;  that  will  safeguard  the  interest  of 
each;  and,  in  so  doing,  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  whole 
American  people. 


The  Task  of  Civilian  War  Relief 


VI 


ON  a  rainy  afternoon  in  August  a  woman  passing 
through  a  certain  park  saw  seated  upon  a  bench, 
unsheltered  by  umbrella  or  coat,  a  young  mother 
with  a  baby  in  her  arms.  Huddled  up  against  her 
was  a  little  fellow  of  perhaps  three  years.  There  was  some- 
thing so  forlorn  and  bedraggled  about  the  three  that  the 
stranger  who  had  noticed  them  stopped  to  see  what  the 
trouble  was.  After  a  short  conversation  she  took  them  to  a 
bureau  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  care  for  just  such  distressed 
persons. 

The  bureau  immediately  arranged  to  lodge  the  mother  and 
children  in  an  institution ;  then  it  set  about  to  learn  whether 
it  could  help  them  further.    This  was  their  story. 

The  mother,  Lillian  Newton — so  at  least  we  shall  call 
her — had  come  to  the  United  States  from  Ireland  a  little 
more  than  three  years  before.  Her  husband,  George  New- 
ton, had  served  ten  years  with  the  British  army  in  India, 
Australia,  and  the  isthmus.  While  in  the  service  he  had 
acquired  a  liking  for  liquor  that  apparently  had  become 
stronger  than  his  power  to  control  it,  for  now  that  he  was 
once  more  in  civilian  life  he  found  it  difficult  to  work  steadily 
enough  to  earn  more  than  a  most  meager  living  for  his  fam- 
ily. His  last  job  he  had  lost  because  he  had  taken  "only  a 
drop  too  much  of  whiskey." 

Sometimes  when  he  felt  that  he  was  becoming  intoxicated 
he  would  take  his  wife  and  children  to  one  of  his  sisters,  at 
other  times  to  a  woman  with  whom  he  once  had  boarded. 
This  woman  had  been  the  only  person  who  had  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  making  him  stop  drinking.  At  one  time  he  had 
kept  away  from  the  saloon  for  nine  months.  But  the  reform 
was  not  permanent.  His  wife,  an  admirable  woman  in  most 
respects,  lacked  the  force  of  character  necessary  to  keep  him 

1  The  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles  based  upon  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
civilian  relief  now  being  delivered  in  New  York  with  the  sanction  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  by  Porter  R.  Lee,  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy.  The  articles  are  being  written  by  Karl  de  Schweinitz,  of  the 
New   York   Charity   Organization   Society. 


temperate.  Whenever  he  was  out  of  work  he  would  go  on 
a  spree  and  whenever  he  went  on  a  spree  he  was  thrown  out 
of  work. 

The  man  blamed  himself  for  all  his  family's  troubles.  He 
had  often  tried  to  stop  drinking.  He  had  indeed  left  Ireland 
in  the  hope  that  the  United  States  would  offer  him  better 
chances  of  reform.  When  his  wife  and  children  were  discov- 
ered in  the  park  he  had  been  drinking  for  a  week.  Now, 
however,  he  was  recovering  from  his  spree  and  he  expected  to 
go  to  work.  As  soon  as  he  should  receive  his  first  pay  he 
would  take  a  room  for  his  family.v  But  he  recognized  that 
this  would  not  be  a  permanent  arrangement,  for  he  confessed 
that  he  could  not  control  his  appetite  for  alcohol. 

With  an  infinite  variety  of  detail  the  problem  of  George 
Newton  is  presenting  itself  constantly  to  social  workers. 
Superficially  it  is  the  problem  of  drunkenness.  Fundamentally 
it  is  the  problem  of  the  change  of  habit. 

Drunkenness  is  but  one  of  many  habits  which  the  social 
worker  is  called  upon  to  help  individuals  and  families  change. 
There  are  habits  of  diet,  habits  of  housekeeping,  moral  habits. 
It  is  because  of  the  lessons  in  the  reorganization  of  habit 
which  the  treatment  of  drunkenness  teaches  that  a  study  of 
the  subject  is  important  to  the  civilian  relief  worker ;  although 
it  is  true  that  in  Canada  an  unusual  amount  of  drunkenness 
has  been  noticed  among  women  in  families  receiving  relief. 

To  understand  the  part  which  habit  plays  in  drunkenness 
it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  three  classes  into 
which  users  of  alcohol  may  be  divided.  These  are  the  occa- 
sional drinker,  the  free  drinker  or  occasional  drunkard,  the 
habitual  drunkard  or  inebriate.  The  occasional  drinker  takes 
a  drink  for  the  same  reason  that  he  eats  an  apple,  because 
he  likes  it  or  because  it  is  a  sociable  thing  to  do.  He  rarely  if 
ever  becomes  intoxicated.  His  insistence  upon  his  right  to 
drink  is  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  abolition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  and  he  is  therefore  a  social  problem  to  those 
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who  are  interested  in  prohibition.  But  he  is  not  a  social 
problem  in  the  sense  that  as  a  violator  of  the  law  or  as  an 
offender  in  any  other  way  because  of  drunkenness  he  comes 
to  the  attention  of  social  workers  engaged  in  helping  indi- 
viduals out  of  trouble. 

Will-Power  the  Cure 

The  free  drinker  becomes  intoxicated.  He  may  become 
intoxicated  frequently.  His  characteristic  is  his  desire  to 
experience  the  more  advanced  sensations  associated  with  alco- 
holic excess.  He  may  drink  without  any  idea  of  becoming 
intoxicated;  he  may  have  acquired  the  habit  in  spite  of  a 
desire  to  stop.  But  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  only 
thing  that  he  needs  to  break  his  habit  is  sufficient  will  power. 

The  inebriate  is  unable  to  take  alcohol  in  moderation. 
Despite  his  best  efforts,  if  once  he  tastes  alcohol  he  is  sure 
to  drink  to  excess.  Inebriety  may  be  described  as  a  disease. 
Drunkenness  in  the  occasional  drinker  or  the  free  drinker 
cannot  correctly  be  called  a  disease. 

According  to  statistics  issued  for  the  year  1909  by  R.  W. 
Branthwaite,  inspector  under  the  inebriates  acts  of  1879-1900, 
it  is  estimated  in  England  that  of  every  thousand  users  of 
alcohol,  980  are  occasional  drinkers,  17^  to  18  are  free 
drinkers  or  occasional  drunkards,  and  2  to  2j^  are  habitual 
drunkards  or  inebriates. 

Dr.  Irwin  H.  Neff,  of  the  Norfolk  State  Hospital,  Massa- 
chusetts, says  that  inebriety  is  an  expression  of  nervous 
weakness  and  that  upon  this  weakness  is  founded  a  habit 
which  we  call  drunkenness.  In  other  words,  there  is  in  the 
inebriate  a  definite  pathological  condition  which  predisposes 
him  to  an  excessive  use  of  alcohol  if  he  drinks  at  all,  just  as 
a  person  may  be  predisposed  to  tuberculosis — a  weakness  which 
Dr.  Neff  says  is  ordinarily  transmitted  from  father  to  child. 
Such  a  person  born  and  living,  for  example,  in  prohibition 
territory  might,  for  lack  of  opportunity,  never  develop  the 
habit  of  drunkenness.  There  is  no  known  cure  for  his  weak- 
ness. His  only  hope  lies  in  not  drinking  at  all.  It  is  possible 
that  inebriety  may  be  acquired  by  long  continued  indulgence, 
just  as  a  person  not  predisposed  to  tuberculosis  may  with 
sufficient  exposure  to  the  disease  acquire  it.  Usually,  how- 
ever, inebriety  is  inherited  as  a  nervous  condition,  remaining 
latent  or  becoming  evident  according  to  circumstances  of  habit 
and  environment. 

Granted  that  one  knows  that  a  man  is  an  inebriate,  the 
first  step  in  treatment  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  patient  has 
a  desire  for  intoxication,  whether  he  drinks  because  he  enjoys 
it  and  whether  he  is  willing  to  give  up  the  habit.  Then  it 
is  necessary  to  learn  as  precisely  as  possible  the  measure  of 
control  over  himself  which  he  has  or  which  can  be  developed 
in  him.  Mr.  Branthwaite  holds  it  probable  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances  a  person  who  is  an  inebriate  (z.  e.,  has 
a  definite  nervous  weakness,  a  pathological  condition)  and 
who  has  also  a  strong  desire  for  drink  can  acquire  enough 
self-control  to  maintain  sobriety  if  he  is  mentally  capable  of 
appreciating  the  necessity  for  effort,  if  a  reasonable  chance  of 
making  that  effort  is  given  to  him  and  if  he  can  be  induced  to 
believe  that  his  peculiar  condition  renders  him  unable  to  take 
alcohol  in  any  form  in  even  the  smallest  quantity  so  long  as 
he  lives. 

"The  inebriate's  desire  for  intoxication,"  says  Mr.  Branthwaite, 
"is  acquired  by  experience,  and,  what  is  more,  maintained  by  in- 
dulgence. In  the  very  large  majority  of  cases,  when  an  inebriate 
can  be  induced  or  is  made  to  discontinue  his  indulgence,  the  desire 
(craving)  diminishes,  or  leaves  him  altogether,  a  few  hours  or  a  few 
days  after  his  last  drink — generally  in  two  or  three  days.  When  an 
inebriate  is  supposed  to  have  given  up  alcohol  and,  after  a  reason- 
able period,  continues  to  complain  of  craving  he  is  usually  still  in- 


dulging, although  possibly  in  a  quantity  that  would  hurt  no  other 
person." 

The  craving,  in  other  words,  is  not  the  driving  power  of 
his  disease  but  the  force  of  his  habit.  It  is  important  to  under- 
stand this  because  the  method  to  be  used  in  breaking  a  habit 
is  of  course  different  from  that  to  be  pursued  in  curing  a 
disease. 

Simple  encouragement  is  what  Mr.  Branthwaite  places  first 
among  the  means  of  treatment.  Every  inebriate  possesses  more 
self-control  than  he  appears  to  have,  more  than  he  believes  he 
has;  but  there  are  few  inebriates  indeed  who  can  free  them- 
selves from  alcohol  unaided.  There  is  no  drug  which  will 
permanently  eradicate  the  desire  to  drink.  Simple  encourage- 
ment supplied  by  some  one  in  whom  the  patient  has  confidence 
is  the  most  potent  means  of  cure.  It  is  the  power  of  personal 
influence,  the  support  given  by  a  stronger  to  a  weaker  will. 

Usually,  says  Mr.  Branthwaite,  personal  influence  may  be 
supplemented  by  other  things,  among  them  special  medical 
treatment,  suggestive  therapeutics,  electrical  treatment,  strict 
religious  discipline,  and  the  alleged  magic  of  some  drug  widely 
advertised  as  a  cure  for  inebriety.  The  supplemental  treat- 
ment required  depends  of  course  largely  upon  the  needs  of  the 
patient.  With  some  persons  a  strong  religious  motive  may 
be  the  most  powerful  aid  in  the  breaking  of  the  habit.  The 
cooperation  of  an  intelligent  physician  is  invaluable  in  reliev- 
ing insomnia  and  other  physical  symptoms  which  may  accom- 
pany the  stoppage  of  the  intoxicant.  Mr.  Branthwaite  does 
not  believe  that  any  of  the  cures  for  alcohol  have  an  inherent 
value.  But  if  the  patient  believes  that  the  drug  will  cure 
him,  then  by  all  means  try  it.  This  belief  will  make  his  will 
just  so  much  the  stronger. 

What  is  true  of  the  treatment  of  the  inebriate  is  true 
of  the  treatment  of  the  free  drinker  or  occasional  drunkard. 
Here,  also,  it  is  a  problem  of  breaking  a  habit  with  this  ad- 
vantage, however,  that  there  is  not  the  predisposition  to  alco- 
hol. Here  again  it  is  a  question  of  affecting  the  psychology 
of  the  individual  with  personal  influence  the  most  potent 
factor. 

New  Environment 

There  are  few  things  more  effective  in  the  breaking  of  a 
habit  than  a  change  of  environment.  Take  a  man  from  his 
old  neighborhood  and  he  cannot  drift  almost  automatically 
into  the  saloons  to  which  his  feet  have  been  turning  for  years. 
Better  yet,  take  him  where  there  are  no  saloons  at  all.  That 
is  the  value  of  the  farm  colonies  which  are  being  developed 
in  many  of  our  states.  They  help  a  man  to  leave  the  habit 
of  alcohol  because  they  offer  him  an  entirely  different  environ- 
ment. They  enable  him  to  establish  a  new  routine  of  life. 
Furthermore,  they  give  him  work  to  do,  wholesome  work 
chiefly  in  the  open  air.  Such  work  occupies  a  man's  mind 
and  thereby  clears  it  of  its  old  habits  and  impulses.  For  the 
same  reason,  relaxing  diversion  which  will  give  the  patient 
new  interests  is  valuable.  All  this  the  well  conducted  farm 
colony  should  supply. 

The  gospel  mission  is  another  kind  of  institution  which 
deals  with  inebriates.  A  knowledge  of  the  reformations  they 
have  been  instrumental  in  accomplishing  is  widely  spread.  To 
one  who  examines  their  work  more  closely  there  comes  the 
impression  of  a  tragic  disproportion  between  the  effort  ex- 
pended and  the  result  achieved.  This  is  largely  because  in 
most  missions  there  is  no  method  of  following  up  the  men 
who  are  trying  to  reform,  no  personality  to  assist  the  patient, 
no  attention  such  as  admission  to  a  farm  colony,  none  of  the 
careful  individual  treatment  that  the  man  who  is  trying  to 
rid  himself  of  this  habit  needs.     Thus  probably  most  of  the 
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men  who  have  professed  to  have  given  up  alcohol  do  not  hold 
to  their  resolution.  The  surprising  success  of  one  mission 
which  has  tried  to  follow  up  its  graduates  argues  well  for  the 
more  general  introduction  of  this  method. 

Group  psychology  can  be  made  a  useful  support  to  the  man 
who  is  struggling  to  overcome  the  drink  habit.  A  class  or  a 
club  of  men,  every  member  of  which  has  been  down  and  out 
through  drink,  has  been  organized  in  each  of  two  cities.  This 
class  meets  regularly.  The  men  report  upon  their  progress 
against  temptation.  If  one  is  especially  hard  put  to  it  the  rest 
all  do  their  best  to  help.  For  the  honor  of  the  group  the  in- 
dividual struggles  to  succeed  and  in  giving  aid  to  others 
achieves  a  victory  for  himself. 

After-care  in  alcoholism  is  as  important  as  it  is  in  insanity. 
The  home  to  which  the  man  returns  from  the  farm  colony,  for 
example,  must  be  as  comfortable  as  is  within  reason  possible. 
It  should  be  free  from  things  that  irritate.  Responsible  though 
he  may  be  for  all  the  troubles  that  have  come  to  the  family, 
his  wife  should,  for  the  sake  of  continuing  his  reform,  regard 
him  as  a  man  worthy  of  confidence  and  of  her  zealous  care. 
She  must  not  nag  him.    No  nagger  ever  reformed  anybody. 

The  work  the  man  obtains  ought  not  to  be  debilitating  and 
it  ought  to  be  in  favorable  surroundings.  Nothing,  for  ex- 
ample, could  be  worse  than  a  job  in  a  factory  where  payment 
is  made  by  check  and  where  the  saloon  is  the  only  place 
at  which  the  check  could  be  cashed.  Recreation  and  a  new 
environment,  as  already  indicated,  are  important. 

There  should  be  given  to  the  man  an  objective  in  life,  some- 
thing definite  and  concrete,  something  which  he  can  achieve. 
Thus  to  say  to  a  man  with  a  son  of  nine  years,  "if  you  don't 
stop  drinking  your  little  boy  will  have  to  go  to  work  when  he 
is  fourteen,"  is  too  indefinite.  It  is  a  long  time  until  the  boy 
will  have  reached  his  fourteenth  birthday.  In  urging  total 
abstinence  it  is  much  better  to  induce  a  man  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  stopping  drinking  for  a  month.  When  thirty  days  of 
abstinence  have  been  achieved  he  will  be  ready  for  a  further 
struggle  because  he  will  have  the  aid  of  that  greatest  of  all 
psychological  strengtheners,  the  sense  of  having  made  good. 


This  applies  to  the  change  of  any  habit.  When  the  social 
worker  tries  to  bring  an  individual  up  to  a  higher  standard 
he  finds  it  effective  to(  divide  the  road  to  be  covered  into  small 
sections,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  in  stages,  thus  making  possible 
the  feeling  of  achievement. 

Important,  also,  is  learning  whether  the  man  ever  tried  to 
reform  before.  If  so,  find  out  under  what  circumstances  the 
attempt  was  made,  and  why  it  failed.  Obviously  the  plans 
of  the  new  campaign  and  the  conditions  of  it  must  be  made 
to  profit  by  an  understanding  of  the  cause  of  the  previous 
defeat. 

The  problem  of  George  Newton,  whose  story  was  told  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  should,  in  view  of  this  discussion 
of  drunkenness,  be  recognized  as  a  problem  in  the  breaking  of 
a  habit.  To  help  him  in  this,  the  bureau  sent  him  to  a  pri- 
vately conducted  farm  colony.  There  he  stayed  for  three 
months,  when  his  wife  urged  him  to  return.  For  four  months 
he  worked  steadily,  adding  to  the  household  possessions.  Then 
he  met  an  old  acquaintance  and  in  his  company  became  intox- 
icated. After  six  weeks  of  sobriety  he  slipped  back  to  the 
condition  in  which  he  was  when  the  bureau  first  came  to 
know  him. 

During  all  this  time,  however,  there  was  being  exerted  upon 
him  the  personal  influence  of  a  man  who,  having  been  a 
drunkard,  was  now  reformed.  This  man  pulled  George 
Newton  to  his  feet 'and  stood  by  him  so  effectively  that  from 
1910  to  1913  Newton  was  intoxicated  only  once  and  then  for 
but  a  short  time.  The  last  news  had  of  him  was  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  war,  when  he  enlisted. 

Institutional  care  and  personal  and  religious  influence  were 
all  brought  to  bear  upon  him  with  varying  effect.  Each 
problem  in  the  breaking  of  habit,  whether  the  habit  be  one  of 
diet  or  of  alcohol,  has  its  own  solution,  but  in  general  the 
same  principles  apply  to  all:  first,  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  habit  and  of  the  character,  history  and 
situation  of  the  individual ;  second,  a  proper  adjustment  of 
environment  and  circumstances,  and  lastly  and  above  all,  the 
influencing  of  his  psychology. 


GULLIVER  WAKES 


By  Eleanor  Preston 


LONG  he  has  lain  asleep, 
Bound  by  the  million  tiny  threads 

Of  tyranny 

And  little  kings, 
Albeit  his  sleep  was  restless, 
Troubled  by  dreams  of  freedom 

And  the  stings 
Of  innumerable  wrongs. 
Sleeping,  they  thought  him  helpless. 

He  lay  upon  the  ground 

Inert  and  bound, 
And  all  their  drunken  songs 
And  revels  could  not  wake  him. 
There  was  not  any  power 

Could  make  him 
Arise,  avenge  his  wrongs, 


But  now  the  giant  wakes 

From  his  long  nap. 
His  shoulders  heave,  his  great  arms  stretch, 

His  cobweb  fetters  snap. 
A  century's  thirst  he  slakes. 
The  tiny  bureaucrats  and  little  kings 

Fall  neck-and-heels. 
(And  O!  the  glory  and  the  wonder  of  it! 

Freedom  sings, 
And  all  creation! 
And  every  free  heart  thrills 

In  every  nation, 

On  every  sea.) 

Af'.cr  his  sodden  sleep  of  serfdom  and  oppression, 

Russia  stands  upright — 

A  democracy! 
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LABOR  STANDARDS  HERE 
AND  IN  ENGLAND 

DECLARING  that  "nothing  would 
be  more  deplorable"  than  setting 
aside  "even  temporarily  the  laws  which 
have  safeguarded  standards  of  labor  and 
of  life,"  President  Wilson  last  week 
placed  himself  squarely  in  opposition  to 
the  movement  to  break  down  labor  laws 
as  a  war  time  emergency  measure. 
Speaking  at  the  White  House  to  the 
members  of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  part: 

I  have  been  very  much  alarmed  at  one 
or  two  things  that  have  happened — at  the 
apparent  inclination  of  the  legislature  of 
one  or  two  of  our  states  to  set  aside  even 
temporarily  the  laws  which  have  safeguard- 
ed standards  of  labor  and  of  life.  I  think 
nothing  would  be  more  deplorable  than  that. 
We  are  trying  to  fight  in  a  cause  which 
means  the  lifting  of  the  standards  of  life, 
and  we  can  fight  in  that  cause  best  by  vol- 
untary cooperation.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
any  body  of  men  representing  labor  in  this 
country,  speaking  for  their  fellows,  will  be 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  that  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  carry  this  contest  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  and  in  that  confidence  I  feel 
that  it  would  be  inexcusable  if  we  deprived 
men  and  women  of  such  a  spirit  of  any  of 
the  existing  safeguards  of  law.  Therefore  I 
shall  exercise  my  influence  so  far  as  it  goes 
to  see  that  that  does  not  happen,  and  that 
the  sacrifices  we  make  shall  be  made  volun- 
tarily and  not  under  the  compulsion  which 
mistakenly  is  interpreted  to  mean  a  lowering 
of  the  standards  which  we  have  sought 
through  so  many  generations  to  bring  to 
their   present   level. 

Later  in  the  day,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  British 
labor  men,  members  of  the  commission 
recently  sent  to  this  country  by  their 
government,  out  of  their  own  experience 
in  two  and  a  half  years  of  war  gave  ex- 
pression to  similar  views.  James  H. 
Thomas,  member  of  Parliament  and 
general  secretary  of  the  National  Union 
of  Railwaymen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  said: 

One  of  the  mistakes  that  we  made  in  the 
war  was  to  forget  the  human  side.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  some  of  our  people 
worked  100,  110  and  even  120  hours  a  week. 
They  worked  seven  days  a  week,  too,  with 
never   a   day  of   rest.     Then   they   began   to 
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get  worn  out  and  conditions  became  alarm- 
ing. Now  we  have  gone  back  to  Sunday 
rest  and  Saturday  half  holiday  and  over- 
time has  been  reduced.  If  you're  going  to 
have  a  long  war  you  can't  afford  to  sacrifice 
labor   power. 

In  answer  to  a  question  Mr.  Thomas 
said,  "With  all  the  great  resources  of 
the  United  States,  serious  as  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  allies,  I  cannot  conceive 
of  the  winning  of  the  war  to  be  depend- 
ent on  the  breakdown  of  the  child  labor 
laws  of  this  country."  A  war  so  won 
would  be  lost,  he  said,  because  it  would 
mean  the  sacrifice  of  future  generations. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  had  been 
called  together  by  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Gompers,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  British  labor  men,  Mr.  Thomas  and 
Charles  H.  Bowerman,  also  a  member 
of  Parliament,  and  secretary  of  the  Brit- 
ish Trade  Union  Congress,  and  a  similar 
delegation  from  Canada  led  by  J.  C. 
Watters,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Trades  and  Labour  Congress. 

The  British  delegates  reviewed  briefly 
the  experience  of  labor  under  war  condi- 
tions. They  expressed  themselves  vigor- 
ously in  opposition  to  overtime,  seven- 
day  labor  and  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren. While  there  was  a  demand  for 
the  breakdown  of  child  labor  laws  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  was 
little  yielding  to  these  demands  and  at- 
tendance at  school  has  not  been  inter- 
fered with  in  the  least. 

Wherever  women  are  employed — and 
according  to  Mr.  Thomas  there  are 
about  one  and  a  quarter  million  of  them 
at  work  who  never  were  engaged  in  in- 
dustry before — the  principle  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  is  rigidly  enforced. 
In  the  printing  industry  no  woman  can 
be  employed  so  long  as  men  are  available. 

The  "industrial  truce"  which  was  en- 
tered into  at  the  outset  of  the  war  was 
a  step  taken,  Mr.  Thomas  told  the  com- 
mittee, "withqut  regard  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  people  prepared  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  others."  The  agreement  to 
make  no  changes  did  not  extend  to  prices 
and  the  leap  in  the  cost  of  foodstuffs 
caused  such  a  decline  in  real  wages  as 
could     not     be     borne.       Prices,     Mr. 
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Thomas  said,  are  now  94  per  cent  high- 
er than  before  the  war.  The  practice 
now  is  to  write  into  every  government 
contract  a  "fair  wages"  clause,  the  de- 
termination of  what  is  "fair"  being  based 
on  the  cost  of  living. 

Speedy  mobilization  of  labor  where  it 
is  needed,  Mr.  Thomas  explained,  is  ac- 
complished by  enrolling  "munitions  vol- 
unteers," men  who  are  prepared  to  go 
wherever  called  upon  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency demand  in  munitions  factories. 
Their  wage  standard  is  protected  by 
paying  them  the  prevailing  rate  either 
of  the  vicinity  from  which  they  come  or 
of  the  place  to  which  they  are  sent — the 
rate  to  be  the  higher  one  of  the  two. 
Every  two  weeks  these  men  are  given 
passes  on  the  railroads  to  enable  them 
to  pay  a  week-end  visit  to  their  homes. 

Dock  laborers  have  been  organized  in 
the  same  way  into  flying  squadrons  to 
be  used  where  needed.  These  men  are 
enrolled  as  a  unit  of  the  military  service 
and  work  in  khaki.  This  was  accom- 
plished, Mr.  Bowerman  said,  through 
an  agreement  between  Lord  Kitchener 
and  the  Dock  Workers'  Union.  Only 
union  men  are  permitted  to  enlist  for 
this  service.  At  present  10,000  men  are 
unloading  ships  as  a  military  service. 

MR.  THOMAS  explained  the  plan 
of  allowances  to  families  of  sol- 
diers, which  he  stated  relieves  them  alto- 
gether from  dependence  on  charity.  A 
wife  is  allowed  twelve  shillings  and  six- 
pence ($4.12)  a  week  for  herself,  five 
shillings  ($1.25)  a  week  for  the  first 
child,  four  shillings  ($1.00)  for  the  sec- 
ond, and  so  on.  These  sums  are  paid 
through  the  post-office. 

Mr.  Watters  spoke  with  much  feeling 
of  the  danger  to  labor  of  giving  up  its 
standards  during  the  war.  "We  need 
to  watch,"  he  said,  "lest  in  our  hysteria 
we  do  not  give  up  more  than  we 
should."  He  insisted  that  there  should 
be  guarantees  of  the  strictest  sort.  "We 
mean  to  maintain  our  right  to  strike," 
he  said.  "We  shall  give  nothing  unless 
we  get  something  in  return."  After  the 
war  the  employers,  however  patriotic 
and  friendly  now,  will,  he  declared, 
merely  be  looking  for  the  cheapest  man, 
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as  before,  and  regardless  of  war  sacri- 
fices by  the  unions.  He  pleaded  for  a 
war  to  be  conducted  in  a  loftier  spirit 
than  a  desire  for  vengeance.  "Our  ene- 
mies of  today,"  he  said,  "will  be  our 
allies  of  tomorrow." 

There  were  present  at  the  meeting 
many  large  employers  and  capitalists, 
among  them  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
Colgate  Hoyt,  Emerson  McMillan  and 
John  D.  Patterson  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company. 

PEACE    THROUGH    A    UNION 
OF   FREE   NATIONS 

A  UNION  of  "free  nations"  for  the 
preservation  of  permanent  peace, 
and  the  inclusion  of  Germany  in  such  a 
union,  were  enthusiastically  endorsed, 
according  to  a  London  dispatch  in  the 
New  York  Times  last  week,  at  a  meet- 
ing attended  by  1,200  representative  men 
and  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Society.  Members 
of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons 
attended  and  Viscount  Bryce  presided. 
Other  speakers  were  the  Most  Rev. 
Randall  Thomas  Davidson,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  Lieut.  Gen.  Jan  Chris- 
tian Smuts,  Baron  Buckmaster,  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  and  Viscount  Harcourt. 

A  resolution  offered  by  General 
Smuts  and  seconded  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  read: 

It  is  expedient  in  the  interest  of  mankind 
that  some  machinery  should  be  set  up  after 
the  present  war  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing international  right  and  general  peace, 
and  this  meeting  welcomes  the  suggestion 
put  forward  for  this  purpose  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  other  influ- 
ential statesmen  in  America  and  commends 
to  the  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  Brit- 
ish people  the  idea  of  forming  a  union  of 
free  nations  for  the  preservation  of  per- 
manent peace. 

Thunderous  applause  is  declared  to 
have  greeted  Lord  Buckmaster  when  he 
said: 

This  league  of  nations  will  fail  unless 
Germany  is  admitted  into  it.  If  she  is  ex- 
cluded it  will  be  nothing  but  a  league 
against  Germany,  in  which  case  I  see  no 
prospect  before  the  world  but  the  unending 
darkness  of  night.  We  have  got  to  separate 
the  German  rulers  from  the  German  people. 
We  must  destroy  the  one  and  support  the 
other.  If  that  is  done  I  believe  our  future 
will   be  safe. 

General  Smuts,  the  famous  South 
African,  came  out  strongly  against  carv- 
ing any  nations  "to  please  the  great 
powers:" 

If  a  hundredth  part  of  the  thought  given 
to  this  war  were  given  toward  peace  there 
never  would  be  war  again.  I  believe  a 
passion  for  peace  has  been  born  in  this  war 
which  will  prove  greater  than  any  passion 
for  gain  or  conquest.  As  far  as  is  humanly 
possible  such  wars  as  this  should  never  be 
tolerated.  However,  there  is  danger  in  be- 
lieving too  much  in  treaties  until  we  have 
a  radical  change  in  the  hearts  of  men.  I 
think   that   change    is   coming.      There    must 


be  no  patchwork  peace  or  a  peace  which  is 
simply  a  compromise  of  conflicting  interests. 
Every  nation  must  have  a  choice  in  its  own 
destiny  and  not  be  cut  and  carved  to  please 
the  great  powers. 

Viscount  Bryce  agreed  with  General 
Smuts  in  regard  to  reprisals  and  said 
that  the  objects  of  the  meeting  were  "to 
advocate  an  agreement  among  civilized 
states  which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
permanent  peace  among  them  by  pro- 
viding for  a  peaceful  settlement  and  for 
the  observance  of  treaties  and  interna- 
tional law." 

Both  William  H.  Taft,  president  of 
the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  in*  this 
country,  and  William  H.  Short,  its  sec- 
retary, were  quoted  next  day  by  the 
Times  as  declaring  that  the  objects  of 
the  British  and  American  associations 
were  "alike  in  the  main." 

FEDERAL  ENLISTMENT  OF 
BOYS  FOR  FARMS 

GOVERNORS  of  practically  all  of 
the  states  have  notified  the  national 
director  of  the  United  States  Boys' 
Working  Reserve  of  their  intention  to 
cooperate  in  its  plan  of  mobilization  of- 
boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  years 
this  summer  for  work  on  the  farms. 

The  Boys'  Working  Reserve  is  pro- 
moted by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  as  part  of  the  general  scheme 
of  increased  food  production  agreed  up- 
on by  it  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Under  this  agreement  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  was  to  find  men  and 
boys  to  fill  the  jobs  on  the  farms  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  to 
find  the  jobs.  The  Unitr  !  States  Em- 
ployment Service  is  advertising  for  men, 
and  is  securing  mat-  uiousands  of  them 
in  various  sectior  of  the  country.  The 
Boys'  Work'-',  Reserve  is  directed  to 
the  enlistment  of  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  boys  above  16  who  are  now  idle. 
The  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that 
there  are  5,000,000  boys  of  from  16  to 
21  years  within  the  country  and  that 
2,000,000  of  them  are  doing  nothing. 

To  be  enrolled  the  boys  within  these 
ages  must  pass  a  physical  examination, 
must  have  the  consent  of  parents  or 
guardians  and  must  agree  to  obey  the 
leader  and  camp  superintendent  fur- 
nished for  each  party.  Each  boy  is  to 
enroll  for  a  period  specified  by  himself, 
and  in  case  he  prefers  other  than  farm 
work  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  find 
such  work  for  him.  Thus  fruit  and 
vegetable  picking,  canning  and  even  ship- 
building may  be  supplied  with  boys. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  organ- 
ization is  its  system  of  recognition  of 
the  boys'  services  after  the  normal  in- 
dustrial demands  as  to  wages,  hours  and 
conditions  shall  have  been  met.  To 
every  boy  will  be  given  a  bronze  badge 
as  a  testimonial  that  he  has  performed 
at  least  one  week's  service.  To  the 
bottom  of  it  will  be  attached  a  bar  with 


the  words  "Honorable  Service,  1917." 
Each  successive  year's  work  will  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  addition  of  another  bar. 

The  boys  will  be  organized  into 
squads  of  twenty-five,  with  a  leader  re- 
cruited from  agricultural  college,  boys' 
club  or  other  suitable  source,  who  will 
direct  their  work  and  amusements  and 
look  after  them  in  general. 

In  the  time  of  harvest  attempts  will 
be  made  to  get  work  for  large  numbers 
of  boys,  then  on  school  vacation,  under 
conditions  permitting  them  to  camp  out. 

The  director  of  the  Boys'  Working 
Reserve  states  that  it  has  been  launched 
for  four  reasons: 

1.  So  that  there  shall  be  available  in 
time  of  need  an  adequate  reserve  of  farm 
labor. 

2.  So  that  federal  standards  shall  be 
stamped  on  local  and  state  organizations 
which  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the  scheme. 

3.  In  order  that,  through  the  bestowal 
of  a  national  badge,  the  boys  may  actually 
realize  that  they  serve  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

4.  So  that  all  the  state,  county  and  local 
organizations  may  be  coordinated  in  the 
work  of  classifying  and  distributing  labor 
to  the  best  advantage,  both  to  the  country 
and  to  the  boy. 

Thus  far  only  a  few  thousands  of 
boys  have  enrolled — these  in  the  New 
England  states  and  Oklahoma — but 
with  the  beginning  of  the  school  vaca- 
tion period  the  organization  hopes  for  a 
rapid  development.  Its  industrial  ideals 
are  as  yet  hazy.  It  has  no  clear  concep- 
tion of  its  relation  to  organized  labor. 
Except  that  it  is  under  federal  super- 
vision, it  takes  no  positive  stand  on  the 
questions  of  maximum  hours  or  a  mini- 
mum wage.  Nor  does  its  prospectus 
guarantee  that  the  boys  will  not  be  em- 
ployed at  dangerous  machinery.  Indeed, 
the  whole  structure  is  experimental. 
Through  the  governors  an  agency  is  be- 
ing secured  in  each  state  for  handling 
the  organization. 

CHILD     LABOR     IN     MAKING 
ALCOHOL 

CHILD  labor  and  grain  saving — a 
new  aspect  of  war  prohibition — is 
brought  out  in  resolutions  passed  on 
May  1 1  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  urging 
upon  Congress  the  need  of  prohibiting 
the  use  of  grain  for  manufacturing  alco- 
holic beverages  during  the  war. 

Among  the  other  wastes  of  alcohol- 
making,  the  league  points  out,  is  the 
waste  of  child  labor  now  being  recruited 
in  great  numbers — 50,000  in  New  York 
state  alone — for  agricultural  work. 
Such  work  the  league  holds  may  be 
reasonable  wartime  service  for  boys  who 
will  later  go  to  college,  but  for  those 
who  "must  leave  school  at  the  seventh 
grade  or  below,  the  loss  of  two  months 
in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall  this  year 
and  next  is  irreparable.  Especially  for 
children   not   born   to   the   English   Ian- 
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guage,  every  shortening  of  the  school 
year  is  an  injury  and  sacrifice." 

The  league  points  out  that  grain, 
sugar  and  hops  are  grown  in  wet  and 
dry  states  alike,  so  that  this  boy  labor 
may  be  employed  directly,  even  in  pro- 
hibition states,  in  growing  materials  for 
liquor.     Moreover, 

both  men  and  boys  are  occupied  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  bottles,  drinking 
glasses,  mugs  and  other  bar  fixtures.  It  has 
increased  in  recent  years  following  the  in- 
vention of  bottle  blowing  machines.  The 
waste  of  the  children  is  indeed  a  cruel  one. 
No  more  wretched  employment  is  open  to 
young  boys  than  that  of  the  glass  bottle 
industry.  The  little  fellows  employed  are 
not  eligible  to  become  apprentices  and  sub- 
sequently skilled  workers  in  the  glass  indus- 
try.     Theirs    is    a    "dead    end"    employment. 

Among  the  other  wastes  listed  are  the 
increase  of  traffic  congestion  through  the 
shipping  of  liquor,  bottles,  etc.,  the  use 
of  horses  and  motors  in  transporting 
them,  the  large  space  occupied  by  brew- 
eries, distilleries  and  saloons  which  could 
"be  used  for  preparing  and  distributing 
supplies." 

So  long  as  the  Congress  declines  to  stop 
these  multiple  wastes  of  man  power,  child 
labor,  agricultural  acreage,  city  real  estate, 
motors,  and  horse  vehicles,  and  transpor- 
tation by  trains  and  boats,  what  hope  is 
there  that  serious  heed  will  be  given  by 
citizens  to  requests  for  personal  economy? 
If  the  threat  of  international  famine  is  such 
that  this  new,  authorized,  legalized  increase 
in  child  labor  must  be  accepted,  and  chil- 
dren must  be  called  from  school  to  help  to 
cope  with  it,  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
stop  these  wastes  is  correspondingly  urgent. 

THE    SHAMROCK    FUND    FOR 
DISABLED  MEN 

THE  Countess  of  Kingston,  vice- 
president  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Help  Society,  is 
at  present  in  this  country  appealing  for 
funds  to  assist  disabled  Irish  soldiers  of 
all  religions  who  have  been  discharged 
from  the  army  on  account  of  physical 
disabilities.  There  are  already  1,241 
of  these  men  being  cared  for  by  the  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors'  Help  Society  Employ- 
ment Bureau,  35  Dawson  street,  Dublin, 
and  through  the  generosity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  Lady  Kingston  has  already 
sent  over  $30,890  to  this  bureau. 

The  latest  report  from  Dublin  says 
that  the  local  war  pensions  committees, 
under  the  statutory  committee,  are  now 
established  all  through  the  country  and 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Help  Society 
Employment  Bureau  is  working  in  co- 
operation with  them.  These  war  pen- 
sions committees  have  been  established 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  indi- 
vidual cases  and  granting  supplementary 
pensions  from  funds  supplied  by  the 
National  Relief  Committee  to  men 
whose  government  pensions  are  inade- 
quate. Under  the  regulations,  however, 
men  discharged  after  home  service  or 
those  who   are   "time-expired,"   are   in- 


eligible for  this  assistance  and  would 
be  badly  off  were  it  not  for  the  help 
granted  by  the  employment  bureau  com- 
mittee. There  are  a  large  number  of 
these  cases,  for  large  numbers  of  home 
service  men  left  good  employment  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  and  are  now  unfit 
to  resume  work,  owing  to  breakdown 
in  health. 

"Without  the  funds  sent  from  Ameri- 
ca," says  Lady  Kingston,  "the  work 
would  practically  have  to  stop — which 
would  be  a  real  tragedy  as  the  bureau 
is  now  doing  splendid  work,  and  the 
average  number  of  men  for  whom  em- 
ployment is  being  found  is  decidedly  on 
the  increase."  The  poster  printed  on 
the  cover  of  this  issue  of  the  Survey 
forms  a  part  of  the  society's  campaign. 

RANKING    CITIES    BY    THEIR 
TYPHOID  RATE 

FOR  the  last  five  years  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
has  issued  a  yearly  report  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  sixty-six  cities  that  have  a 
population  of  more  than  100,000.  This 
should  be  an  index  of  efficiency  in  city 
administration,  since  typhoid  is  a  pre- 
ventable disease,  but  strangely  enough 
some  cities  that  take  great  pride  in  their 
progressive  spirit  are  far  down  on  the 
list,  while  others  of  which  little  in  the 
way  of  civic  reform  has  been  heard,  are 
near  the  top. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  heads  the  list  this 
year,  as  it  did  last,  with  what  is  proba- 
bly the  lowest  typhoid  rate  for  a  city 
of  its  size  in  the  world.  Next  is  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  raising  a  whole  list  of  un- 
answered questions.  Why  should  this 
city,  associated  chiefly  with  turbulent 
labor  disputes,  handle  its  health  problem 
so  much  better  than  Dayton,  with  its 
commission  government,  or  Detroit,  or 
Kansas  City  or  Washington?  Why 
should  New  Haven  have  almost  twice  as 
high  a  rate  as  New  Bedford?  Why 
should  Toledo  and  Indianapolis  be 
among  the  worst  sinners,  while  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Paul  have  reached  the  honor 
roll? 

Among  those  that  have  undergone 
conviction  of  sin  and  seen  the  light  are 
Pittsburgh,  which  now  has  its  place  in 
the  second  class ;  and  just  beside  it  is 
another  conspicuous  convert,  Philadel- 
phia, also  for  decades  one  of  the  worst 
of  American  cities  in  this  respect.  Even 
Baltimore  is  improving,  though  her  place 
is  still  far  down  in  the  third  class.  The 
South  stands  worse  than  East,  North  or 
West.  All  but  two  of  the  eight  cities 
in  the  lowest  class  are  southern,  and 
none  of  the  sixteen  in  the  first  class.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  improvement 
are  decidedly  greater  in  the  South,  but 
that  they  are  not  insuperable  is  shown 
by  the  great  advance  made  by  Louisville 
and  by  the  strenuous  efforts  which  have 
moved  Nashville  up  from  the  very  foot 
of  the  class  where  she  stood  formerly. 


On  the  whole,  there  is  progress  to  be 
recorded.  In  1916,  33  cities  had  a  lower 
typhoid  rate  than  for  the  preceding  year 
and  only  26  a  higher,  and  if  1916  is 
compared  with  1910  the  improvement  is 
decided— a  rate  of  7.61  per  100,000  in 
1916  as  against  19.59  in  1910. 

A  GREAT  CAMPAIGN  FOR  RED 
CROSS    FUNDS 

JUNE  18-25  has  been  set  aside  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  as  the  week  of 
intensive  campaigns  to  raise  money  for 
its  work  throughout  the  country.  This 
is  the  first  big  drive  for  funds  to  result 
from  the  appointment  recently  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
War  Finance  Committee  and  the  War 
Council,  and  also  from  securing  the 
services  of  Charles  S.  Ward,  who  has 
conducted  intensive  campaigns  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  many  years. 

During  the  week  named  New  York 
city  will  be  subjected  to  as  intensive  an 
appeal  for  money  as  can  be  devised.  It 
is  planned  to  have  twenty  teams  of  men 
and  ten  of  women  at  work.  Prominent 
business  men  will  head  the  teams  and 
each  team  will  be  composed  of  ten  peo- 
ple. J.  P.  Morgan,  Jacob  H.  Schiff 
and  Finley  J.  Shepard  are  three  men 
who  have  already  agreed  to  head  teams. 

Forty  other  large  cities  will  be  sub- 
jected to  only  less  intensive  campaigns. 
For  each  of  these  a  man  experienced  in 
this  method  of  raising  money  will  be 
provided,  either  from  the  ranks  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  work- 
ers. The  500  cities  containing  Red 
Cross  chapters  not  included  in  these 
forty  will  be  appealed  to  as  intensively 
as  the  chapters  can  do  the  work,  and 
finally  all  other  cities  throughout  the 
country  will  be  appealed  to  through 
their  mayors. 

Cities  not  in  charge  of  an  experienced 
campaigner  will  be  provided  with 
pamphlets  of  instructions  telling  how 
the  work  may  be  effectively  done.  In 
preparation  for  the  campaigns  the  men 
who  are  to  lead  the  work  in  the  forty 
cities  met  in  Washington  on  Thursday 
of  this  week  to  receive  suggestions  and 
to  lay  plans,  and  on  Friday  representa- 
tives of  the  500  cities  having  Red  Cross 
chapters  met  for  a  similar  purpose. 

To  secure  a  response  from  sections 
of  the  country  not  reached  by  any  of 
the  above  methods,  the  Red  Cross  will 
depend  on  publicity.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Advertising  Clubs  has  of- 
fered its  services  to  carry  word  of  Red 
Cross  needs  wherever  it  can  reach.  In 
addition,  the  president  of  every  national 
bank  will  be  appealed  to  individually  as 
a  prominent  citizen  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion. There  are  27,000  national  banks 
in  the  country. 

No  figure  has  yet  been  set  as  a  desira- 
ble goal  to  be  attained  by  this  campaign 
week.  The  Red  Cross  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  however,  that  it  could  use 
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$100,000,000  to  advantage  promptly, 
and  that  beyond  that  its  usefulness 
would  be  limited  only  by  the  funds  at 
its  disposal.  The  War  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  emphasizing  now  the  work  it 
hopes  to  do  in  rehabilitating  the  strick- 
en sections  of  France,  especially  those 
recently  left  by  the  German  forces.  It 
will  not  emphasize  the  need  of  money 
to  care  for  the  dependent  families  of 
our  own  soldiers  and  sailors  until  it 
knows  more  definitely  what  provision 
the  government  will  make  for  these  fam- 
ilies and  how  much  dependency  there 
will  be  as  a  result  of  conscription. 

IOWA'S     CHILD     WELFARE 
STATION 

FUNDAMENTAL  service  in  child 
welfare  is  expected  to  result  from  the 
child  welfare  research  station,  established 
by  the  legislature  and  the  state  university 
of  Iowa  as  an  outcome  of  the  agitation  be- 
gun several  years  ago  by  leading  women 
of  the  state,  who  formed  for  the  purpose 
the  State  Organization  to  Promote  the 
Establishment  of  the  Iowa  Child  Wel- 
fare Research  Station.  Supported  by 
women's  organizations,  physicians,  some 
members  of  the  legislature  and  by  uni- 
versity professors,  led  by  Prof.  Carl  E. 
Seashore,  they  all  but  succeeded  in  1915 
in  passing  the  bill  which  has  now  become 
law  by  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses. 

This  act  provides  $25,000  annually 
for  "the  investigation  of  the  best  scien- 
tific methods  of  conserving  and  develop- 
ing the  normal  child,  the  dissemination 
of  the  information  acquired  by  such  in- 
vestigations and  the  training  of  students 
for  work  in  that  field."  The  station 
is  to  be  located  at  the  state  university  in 
Iowa  City,  where  it  will  utilize  the 
laboratories,  libraries  and  services  of 
scholars  in  the  respective  fields  of  inves- 
tigation. As  these  will  be  utilized  at  no 
additional  expense,  the  appropriation 
may  be  used  almost  entirely  in  prosecut- 
ing field  investigations.  The  station  will 
be  organized  and  governed  by  a  board 
appointed  from  the  faculty  of  the  gradu- 
ate college. 

While  the  specific  investigations  will 
not  finally  be  decided  upon  until  a  direc- 
tor has  been  appointed,  it  now  seems  prob- 
able that  the  work  will  proceed  along  the 
following  lines.  A  basic  survey  will  be 
made  of  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
condition  of  the  child's  earliest  life,  from 
its  prenatal  period  to  its  sixth  year,  when 
it  enters  the  first  grade  of  its  school  life. 
The  facts  thus  found  in  various  locali- 
ties and  under  different  conditions  will 
then  be  traced  by  intensive  investigation 
to  find  an  explanation  of  each  peculiarity 
of  the  child  so  discovered.  The  typical 
conditions  operating  for  good  or  evil 
during  the  formative  period  of  child- 
hood will  thus  be  disclosed  and  inter- 
preted. It  is  also  probable  that  an  in- 
tensive investigation  will  be  undertaken 
on    the    nutrition    of    the    normal    child 


and  another  in  the  field  of  preventive 
dentistry. 

POOLING    A    CITY'S    SOCIAL 
FORCES 

PHILADELPHIA  is  mobilizing  its 
social  resources  under  a  district  com- 
mittee of  the  Department  of  Civic  Re- 
lief of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  This  committee  includes 
the  executives  of  some  of  the  city's  lead- 
ing social  agencies,  as  well  as  various 
prominent  citizens.  Robert  D.  Dripps, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Public  Chari- 
ties Association  of  Pennsylvania,  is  chair- 
man. Judge  Charles  L.  Brown,  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  Municipal  Court; 
Stevens  Heckscher,  president  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Organizing  Charity;  Mrs. 
John  C.  Groome,  of  the  Emergency  Aid 
Committee,  and  Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Charities,  are  vice-chairmen,  and 
John  Ihlder,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Housing  Association,  is  secretary. 

Acting  sub-committees  have  either 
been  appointed  or  are  in  process  of  for- 
mation under  the  following  heads: 
health  and  sanitation,  morals,  religious 
activities,  dependents,  child  welfare,  ed- 
ucation, Americanization  and  protection 
of  aliens,  recreation,  industrial  condi- 
tions, recruiting  and  placement. 

The  committee  is  stressing  two  prin- 
ciples: 1.  That  organized  effort  for 
community  health  and  sanitation,  child 
welfare,  the  rehabilitation  of  families 
which  need  it,  sound  and  safe  industrial 
conditions,  regular  and  wholesome  em- 
ployment, clean  recreation,  adequate  ed- 
ucational facilities — especially  for  aliens 
— and  for  a  robust  and  pervasive  moral 
and  religious  spirit,  is  today  national 
service  and  the  finest  kind  of  patriot- 
ism, and  that,  as  a  corollary,  avoidable 
duplication  of  effort,  overlapping,  in- 
efficiency, or  retrenchment  in  service 
needed  at  this  time,  is  definitely  un- 
patriotic; 2.  that  the  committee's  work 
will  in  large  part  be  a  failure  unless, 
not  only  during  the  war,  but  later  when 
the  war  is  over,  the  charitable  and  phil- 
anthropic institutions  and  agencies  now 
at  work  in  Philadelphia  are  stronger, 
more  efficient  and  better  coordinated 
than  at  the  present  time. 

Philadelphia  has  no  up-to-date  direc- 
tory of  social  work.  The  committee  is 
planning  as  part  of  its  work  to  supply 
this  need.  Headquarters  have  been  en- 
gaged, and  the'  chairman  will  devote  his 
entire  time  to  directing  the  work  of  the 
committee  until  the  war  closes.  It  is 
hoped  that  there  may  be  a  coordination 
not  merely  of  plans,  a  thing  relatively 
easy  to  accomplish  at  any  time,  but  of 
the  social  forces  themselves.  By  estab- 
lishing a  clearing  house  of  social  work, 
eliminating  avoidable  red  tape,  uniting 
in  one  campaign  all  the  agencies  and 
institutions  of  public  and  private  char- 
ity, each  with  its  definite  part  in  a  com- 


prehensive plan,  elastic  enough,  however, 
to  admit  of  adaptation  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  believed  that  this  im- 
portant part  of  Philadelphia's  activities 
may  be  placed  on  a  war  footing  as  effi- 
cient as  its  military  and  industrial  activ- 
ities are  reported  to  be. 

COLLEGE  SERVICE  FOR  THE 
VOTERS 

AT  the  election  in  Oregon  next 
month,  when  sixteen  measures  will 
come  before  the  voters,  Reed  College, 
of  Portland,  will  repeat  its  successful 
demonstration  of  last  fall  as  to  how  a 
college  may  serve  the  state  at  the  polls. 

For  six  weeks  prior  to  November  7 
the  college  furnished  speakers  to  sixty 
audiences  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
reached  probably  one-fifth  of  all  the 
registered  voters.  The  story  of  the  part 
played  by  the  college  has  been  told  for 
the  Survey  by  William  F.  Ogburn, 
professor  of  sociology  and  economics  of 
Reed  College. 

"Every  two  years,"  writes  Professor 
Ogburn,  "each  voter  of  Oregon  becomes 
a  legislator.  At  each  biennial  state  elec- 
tion a  number  of  bills  and  constitutional 
amendments,  sometimes  as  many  as 
thirty  or  forty,  are  submitted  to  the 
people.  Many  of  these  are  so  compli- 
cated that  to  form  a  careful  judgment 
the  voter  needs  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
research  work  done  for  him.  But  how 
can  Bill  Jones,  who  sells  groceries,  get 
time  to  decide  wisely,  for  instance, 
whether  state,  county  and  city  should 
limit  its  appropriations  each  year  to  106 
per  cent  of  the  appropriations  of  the  pre- 
ceding year?  This  is  only  one  of  the 
complex  questions  he  was  called  upon 
to  determine  this  year. 

"An  election  in  Oregon  is  a  wonder- 
ful educational  period.  The  initiative 
and  referendum  is  a  device  unsurpassed 
for  the  education  of  the  people  on  politi- 
cal, social  and  economic  issues.  The 
citizenry  fairly  buzzes  with  comments 
and  arguments.  The  newspapers  help, 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  college  is  the 
best  place  for  the  voters  to  look  for  in- 
formation. A  college  is  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing and  there  is  little  suspicion  that  it 
has  an  ax  to  grind. 

"This  new  type  of  educational  work 
was  done  this  year  by  Reed  College  by 
five  members  of  the  faculty  and  seven- 
teen students  from  the  departments  of 
politics,  sociology,  economics  and  pubBc 
speaking.  They  spoke  before  sixty  audi- 
ences in  six  weeks.  The  meetings  cov- 
ered Portland  so  well  that  there  were 
few  individuals  who  did  not  live  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  a  place  where 
a  meeting  was  held. 

"There  were  usually  three  speakers 
at  a  meeting  and  the  most  important 
facts  bearing  on  each  side  of  each  meas- 
ure were  presented  in  a  non-partisan 
manner.  Questions  and  discussions  fol- 
lowed.    I  suspect  that  the  legislators  in 
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these  meetings  listened  more  attentively 
than  do  the  elected  representatives  in  the 
state  legislative  assembly.  The  meetings 
were  held  at  clubhouses,  schools, 
churches,  libraries,  private  homes,  fra- 
ternal halls  and  hotel  luncheons.  The 
speakers  were  both  men  and  women  and 
women  voters  were  eager  listeners  in 
nearly  every  audience." 

THE    NEW    FELLOWSHIP    OF 
RECONCILIATION 

"'  I  AHAT  the  love  revealed  in  Christ 
A  profoundly  reverences  personality; 
strives  to  create  an  order  of  society 
which  suffers  no  individual  to  be  ex- 
ploited for  the  profit  or  pleasure  of  an- 
other, but  assures  to  each  the  means  of 
development  for  his  highest  usefulness; 
seeks  reconciliation  between  man  and 
man,  class  and  class,  nation  and  nation, 
race  and  race;  deepens  and  enriches  de- 
votion to  home,  to  church,  and  to  coun- 
try, and  harmonizes  all  these  loyalties 
in  dedication  of  life  to  humanity  and  to 
the  universal  kingdom  of  Christ" — this 
is  the  central  belief  shared  by  the  men 
and  women  who,  since  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  world  war,  have 
formed  a  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 
Applying  this  principle  to  the  duty 
of  the  Christian  during  the  present  war, 
they  have  further  agreed  "that  since 
war,  as  we  believe,  inevitably  involves 
violation  of  these  principles  and  disre- 
gard of  the  supreme  value  of  person- 
ality, we  find  ourselves  unable  to  engage 
in  it  and  are  convinced  that  loyalty  to 
humanity  and  to  Christ  calls  us  instead 
to  a  life  service  for  the  enthronement 
of  love  in  personal,  social,  industrial, 
national  and  international  life,  with  all 
that  this  implies." 

The  fellowship  does  not  primarily 
seek  a  large  membership  to  carry  out 
some  specific  task  but  desires  the  cooper- 
ation of  all  who  are  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  its  position  and  endeavor  to 
maintain  it  in  their  everyday  life  and 
relationships.  As  ways  of  furthering 
the  purposes  of  the  group,  it  suggests 
the  distribution  of  "fellowship  papers," 
a  series  of  pamphlets  by  Rufus  M.  Jones, 
W.  Fearon  Halliday,  Willard  L.  Sperry 
and  others,  and  a  volume  of  essays  on 
The  Conquest  of  War;  the  formation 
of  small  circles  for  the  study  of  inter- 
national and  industrial  relations;  work 
with  foreign  students  such  as  that  de- 
scribed by  Charles  D.  Hurrey  in  the 
Survey  for  May  5;  establishment  of 
social  forums  for  free  discussion ;  liter- 
ary expression  of  the  fellowship's  ideals; 
social  surveys;  and  humane  services  for 
the  oppressed  and  needy  wherever  op- 
portunities present  themselves.  Fellow- 
ship in  personal  life  and  group  mem- 
bership for  mutual  encouragement,  how- 
ever, are  singled  out  as  the  most  impor- 
tant and  immediate  means  of  applying 
constructively  the  redemptive  purposes 
of  the  declaration.     Edward  W.  Evans, 


511   Otis  building,  Philadelphia,  is  the 
secretary. 

INDENTURED  LABOR  FROM 
INDIA 

THE  first  deputation  of  native  wom- 
en ever  received  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment of  India  appeared  before  the 
viceroy  in  Delhi  on  March  22  to  pre- 
sent an  address  on  the  subject  of  inden- 
tured labor.  They  had  "thrown  aside 
their  customary  abstention  from  matters 
outside  their  domestic  circles  and  taken 
the  unprecedented  step  of  appearing  in 
this  public  manner  ...  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  poor,  helpless  and  ignorant 
women  who  are  taken  from  our  villages 
and  made  the  victims  of  the  indenture 
system  in  the  colonies." 

The  evils  of  this  system,  though  con- 
ditions, in  the  West  Indies,  for  instance, 
have  been  much  improved  in  recent 
years,  are  well  known  and  have  been 
condemned  by  the  Indian  government 
itself.  But,  said  the  deputation,  the 
separation  from  lifelong  associations,  the 
sense  of  degradation  for  those  who  have 
been  beguiled  into  leaving  their  families 
and  homes,  the  loss  of  self-respect  and 
hopelessness  of  the  men  and  women  sub- 
ject to  it,  have  made  indentured  labor 
an  institution  which  no  reform  will  ever 
justify  in  the  eyes  of  decent  Indians. 

We  feel  that  the  evils  which  have  taken 
place  under  the  indenture  system  have  be- 
come so  ingrained  in  the  crown  colonies 
affected  during  the  past  few  years  that  no 
more  Indians  can  go  there  in  the  future  as 
unskilled  laborers  without  the  gravest  moral 
risks.  We  are  convinced  that  to  preserve 
the  self-respect  and  to  uphold  the  honor  of 
the  Indian  nation  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  not  a  single  Indian  man  or  woman 
should   ever  go  out   under  indenture   again. 

The  viceroy  in  his  reply  mentioned 
that  owing  to  circumstances  well  under- 
stood indentured  immigration  had  been 
virtually  stopped  during  the  war.  He 
did  not  believe  that  a  traffic  of  this  sort 
once  ended  could  be  revived.  "It  may 
be  that  in  the  future  Indian  laborers 
may  desire  to  leave  their  native  land  in 
order  to  seek  more  remunerative  employ- 
ment in  distant  colonies.  But  if  that 
contingency  arises,  we  shall  take  care 
that  the  conditions  are  wholly  different 
from  those  obtaining  under  the  inden- 
ture system."  He  hoped,  further,  that 
through  the  development  of  her  indus- 
tries India  would  in  future  offer  such 
tempting  conditions  of  employment  that 
neither  men  nor  women  would  wish  to 
emigrate. 

His  address  included  also  an  eloquent 
plea  to  the  women  of  India  to  aid  the 
government  in  the  solution  of  the  coun- 
try's diverse  social  problems  by  taking 
a  more  prominent  part  in  public  life. 
He  especially  desired  the  deputation  to 
use  its  influence  in  working  for  the  high- 
er education  of  women  so  that  the  grow- 
ing inequality  between  men  and  women 
should  be  stopped.    The  aid  of  educated 


women  was  needed  also  in  hygiene  and 
sanitation  and,  especially,  the  combat  of 
tuberculosis.  "On  all  these,  it  would  be 
of  inestimable  value  if  women  of  posi- 
tion and  education  would  institute  a 
campaign  of  instruction  amongst  their 
fellow  countrywomen." 

TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  THE 
ROOKIES 

A  PLAN  for  the  control  of  tubercu- 
losis in  war  time,  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs,  of  New  York, 
was  presented  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  at  its  annual  meeting  just 
held  in  Cincinnati,  by  Dr.  George  H. 
Palmer,  of  Springfield,  111.,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  tuberculosis  in  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  the  other 
members  being  Dr.  George  M.  Kober 
of  Washington  and  Dr.  C.  J.  Hatfield, 
secretary  of  the  national  association. 

Dr.  Biggs'  plan  is,  in  part,  to  provide 
for  the  War  Department  a  list  of  quali- 
fied experts  who  would  volunteer  to  as- 
sist the  Medical  Corps  of  the  army  in 
examining  recruits  who  show  signs  of 
pulmonary  disease,  or  in  whom  the  his- 
tory indicates  its  possible  presence.  It 
would  greatly  expedite  the  work  of  the 
Medical  Corps,  already  a  much  over- 
worked body,  said  Dr.  Biggs,  if  all  cases 
of  the  following  types  were  referred  to 
a  volunteer  expert : 

Every  man  whose  history  shows  that  at 
any  previous  time  he  has  had  any  illness 
resembling  pulmonary  tuberculosis; 

Every  man  who  gives  a  history  at  any 
previous  time  of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy; 

Every  man  whose  history  shows  that  one 
or  more  members  of  his  immediate  family 
has  had  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  died  of 
this  disease; 

Every  man  with  a  flat  chest  whose  weight 
compared  with  his  height  is  15  per  cent  be- 
low normal ; 

Every  man  who  gives  a  history  of  chronic 
catarrh  or  any  symptoms  of  any  disease  In 
the  chest; 

Every  man  in  whom  any  abnormal  physi- 
cal signs  of  any  kind  are  found  in  the  chest. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion,"  said  Dr.  Biggs, 
"from  our  own  experiences  and  interpreta- 
tion of  expert  opinion  in  this  matter  as  well 
as  from  the  experiences  of  the  armies  in 
Europe,  that  any  man  with  even  a  very  lim- 
ited amount  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  which 
is  latent  or  arrested,  is  almost  certain  to 
break  down  under  the  physical  strain  of 
military  training  and  army  life,  and  a  focus 
of  disease  previously  latent  or  arrested  will 
almost  certainly  become  active." 

Other  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mittee were  the  periodic  examination  of 
all  troops  within  three  months  after  en- 
rollment and  every  three  months  there- 
after; the  prompt  isolation  and  reexam- 
ination of  every  soldier  who  has  a  cough 
for  more  than  two  weeks  or  whose  gen- 
eral physical  condition  undergoes  deteri- 
oration. When  a  positive  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis  is  made,  the  soldier  should 
be  given  hospital  or  sanatorium  treat- 
ment, preferably  in  his  home  state,  lest 
homesickness  counteract  the  benefits  of 
climate  in  remote  localities. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

J 

SAID   OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  the  Editor:  Please  find  enclosed  check 
for  $3  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
Survey.  It  has  been  so  much  to  me  in  our 
work  in  this  small  town. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Barrow. 
[President,   Civic   Improvement  League.] 

Clarksville,  Va. 

WAR  RELIEF 

To  the  Editor:  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
confusion  of  thought  in  identifying  the  Red 
Cross  with  humanity.  Relief  to  war  suffer- 
ing is,  I  think,  essentially  military  in  its 
effect,  not  humane. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  factory  system, 
ruthless  industrial  methods  produced  ravages 
comparable  with  those  of  war — torn  bodies, 
bent  limbs,  blindness  and  starvation.  Organ- 
ized poor  relief,  as  a  subsidy  to  wages,  pro- 
longed these  methods  by  making  them  a  little 
more  tolerable.  It  was  only  when  industry 
was  made  to  pay  its  own  costs,  when  limita- 
tion of  hours,  prohibition  of  child  labor, 
sickness  and  accident  insurance,  took  the 
place  of  poor  relief  that  industrial  suffering 
was  reduced. 

It  is  war,  not  failure  to  join  the  Red 
Cross,  that  produces  the  misery  we  are  asked 
to  relieve.  Whatever  makes  war  more  bear- 
able tends  to  make  wars  possible.  Upon  the 
present  war,  moreover,  contributions  of  any 
sort  have  a  military  effect.  In  modern  war 
money  and  men  must  be  devoted  to  hospitals; 
if  someone  else  provides  my  hospitals,  my 
money  and  my  men  can  go  to  the  trenches. 
If  I  get  all  the  hospitals  and  my  foe  none, 
I  have  so  much  more  chance  of  winning;  if 
they  are  given  to  both  of  us,  we  can  both 
fight  longer.  If  in  America  we  gave  dances 
to  raise  money  for  field  supplies  and  artillery 
corps,  France  could  provide  more  hospitals; 
by  giving  hospitals,  we  enable  France  to 
provide  more  munitions. 

If  humanity  can  be  served  only  by  a  vic- 
tory for  the  one  side  or  the  other,  it  is 
doubtless  humane  to  help  pay  the  wages  of 
war  by  contributing  military  stores:  guns  or 
hospitals  or  men.  But  if  it  is  the  first  in- 
terest of  humanity  that  w'ars  come  as  seldom 
and  consume  as  little  as  possible,  then  it  is 
humane  to  leave  war  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet.  If  every  warring  country  paid  its  own 
wages  and  were  responsible  for  its  own 
wreckage,  we  should  soon  find  some  substi- 
tute ior  carnage. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Alice  Edgerton. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPOSITION 

To  the  Editor:  I  write  from  a  large  state 
college  in  a  western  state.  I  feel  moved 
to  send  you  a  concrete  example  of  the  effects 
of  the  notorious  conditions  in  San  Francisco 
and  the  exposition  upon  the  country  at  large 
— such  as  were  used  in  the  form  of  argument 
to  the  exposition  and  San  Francisco  authori- 
ties by  those  working  for  a  clean  exposition 
city  in   1914-15. 

I  am  informed  by  a  student  here  whom 
I  consider  thoroughly  reliable,  that  the  group 
of  cadets  who  were  sent  by  the  college  to 
drill  at  the  exposition  were  given  great 
freedom  while  there,  and  that  during  the 
week  all  but  one  of  the  entire  body  visited 
the  Barbary  Coast.  Most  of  them  went  there 
the  first  night,  having  that  in  mind  as  the 
first  thing  to   see   because   of  its   reputation. 

Further,  the  Streets  of  Cairo  was  adver- 
tised about  among  the  cadets  by  those  of 
their  number  who  first  saw  the  show,  and 
it  was  generally  known  among  them  as  the 


place  where  it  took  10  cents  to  get  in  and 
65  cents  to  get  out,  but  that  it  was  worth 
the  money.  Some  of  your  readers  know 
what  a  vile  show  that  was:  enough  per- 
manently to  slime  a  boy's  attitude  toward 
womanhood.  I  personally  saw  a  group  from 
one  of  the  many  national  college  fraternity 
conventions  at  this  show. 

San  Francisco  has  the  distinction,  appar- 
ently, of  having  introduced  into  the  limbo 
of  suggestive  ideas  in  the  minds  of  American 
youths,  the  whole  Hawaiian  and  South  Sea 
cult — much  as  the  Chicago  exposition  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  complex  of  ideas  connected 
with  oriental  immorality.  It  is  not  two 
nights  since  a  body  of  students  serenaded 
a  sorority  house  with  a  song,  entitled  The 
Honolulu  Hula  Girl,  the  words  of  which 
were  extremely  vulgar  and  which  are  di- 
rectly associated  with  such  shows  and  songs 
as  were  introduced  in  San  Francisco  during 
the  exposition  year.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
song  was  applauded  by  the  members  of  the 
sorority. 

Here,  then,  are  two  instances  in  as  remote 
a  region  as  could  well  be  imagined,  tracing 
directly  to  the  effects  of  the  policy  back 
of  the  San  Francisco  and  exposition  admin- 
istration. 

The  present  life  and  death  struggle  be- 
tween the  reform  forces  and  the  business- 
tenderloin  combine  in  San  Francisco,  though 
less  clear  cut  than  the  crisis  of  the  graft 
prosecutions,  is  of  national  importance  and, 
therefore,  worthy  of  treatment  in  the  Survey, 
because  it  represents  the  last  stand  of  segre- 
gated commercialized  vice  in  this  country 
in  unprecedented  brazenness  and  with  a 
cynicism  which  can  only  be  described  as 
San  Franciscan. 

„  ,,  T,r    ,  Frank  Baldwin. 

Pullman,  Wash. 

CHILDREN'S  MOVIES 

To  the  Editor:  "How  did  you  like  the 
picture  today?"  we  ask  the  child  of  twelve 
or  fourteen,  who  has  just  viewed  a  film  which 
bears  the  name  of  one  of  his  favorite  stories. 
"Pretty  good,"  and  then — "It  was  not  right." 
"Why  was  it  not  right?"  "Well,  they 
rammed  the  bow  of  the  boat  instead  of  the 
rudder.  There  wasn't  any  girl  in  the  story. 
The  chest  drifted  ashore,  they  didn't  pull  it. 
Lots  of  it  wasn't  true." 

These  statements  reveal  the  attitude  of 
the  child.  "Do  not  tamper  with  our  stories. 
If  the  rudder  of  the  boat  was  rammed  in 
the  original  story,  the  rudder  of  the  boat 
must  always  be  rammed  in  every  subsequent 
telling  of  the  story." 

This  is  one  of  the  psychological  principles 
to  which  the  National  Juvenile  Motion 
Picture  Board  calls  the  attention  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  producer  who  is  becoming  in- 
terested in  juvenile  films.  The  harsh  details 
may  be  softened,  usually  should  be  softened, 
but  the  story  must  be  accurately  told. 

The  National  Juvenile  Motion  Picture 
Board  was  formed  about  three  years  ago. 
The  lack  of  wholesome  juvenile  films  sent 
the  New  York  committee  to  the  producers 
who  unanimously  said,  "Show  us  a  paying 
demand  for  juvenile  films  and  we  will  pro- 
duce them."  The  committee  looked  about 
for  this  demand.  It  did  not  exist.  Finally 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  came  the 
news  of  other  committees  attempting  the 
same  thing  in  practically  the  same  way. 
It  was  as  if  the  great  mother-heart  of  our 
country  yearned  for  the  right  thing  for  her 
offspring,  and  selected  the  same  plan  for  all. 
By  the  urgent  request  of  each  committee 
in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  New 
York  committee,  a  federation  was  formed 
and  the  movement  '  ecame  national.  And 
behold,  the  nucleus  of  a  "demand"! 

All  members  are  altruistic,  their  only 
desire  being  to  turn  the  tide  of  juvenile 
attendance  upon  the  movies  to  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Twenty  Thou- 
sand   Leagues    Under   the   Sea,    Snow-White, 


Dickens'  Christmas  Carol,  Silas  Marner,  etc. 

And  they  come  I  Bless  their  hearts,  they 
come,  and  they  come  again  the  next  time — 
1,800,  3,000,  6,000  in  attendance  at  one  per- 
formance 1 

This  is  what  they  wish — the  very  thing 
they  ought  to  wish;  they  crave  it,  they 
must  have  it,  and  we  shall  see  that  it  is 
theirs.  We,  therefore,  insist  upon  the  finest 
and  best  there  is  for  our  children — fine 
photography,  clever  and  subtle  acting,  whole- 
some stories  in  plot  and  detail,  stories  which 
touch  their   lives   and  make  them  great. 

Adele  F.  Woodard. 
[National   Juvenile    Motion   Picture   Board.] 
New  York. 

SOCIAL  WORK-ISH-NESS 

To  the  Editor:  One  thought  I  should  like 
to  give  you  for  what  it  may  be  worth:  Do  not 
allow  the  Survey  to  foster  the  idea,  however 
unconsciously,  that  professional  social  work- 
ers and  thinkers  as  a  class  have  a  monopoly 
in  the  world's  supply  of  good  will  toward 
men.  The  layman  who  spends  much  of  his 
time — too  much  perhaps — in  gainful  occu- 
pations is  not  always  an  oppressor  of  the 
downtrodden,  and  his  motives  are  not  al- 
ways selfish.  His  viewpoint  is  often  differ- 
ent from  the  viewpoint  of  the  social  worker 
because  his  training  and  experience  have 
been  different. 

For  example,  he  is  apt  to  take  into  account 
self-interest  as  a  factor  in  human  nature, 
which  factor  is  too  often  confused  by  social 
workers  as  the  equivalent  of  selfishness. 
Selfishness  is  unchristian  and  anti-social, 
whereas  self-interest  is  neither.  I  some- 
times think  that  there  is  as  much  social 
welfare  in  an  honestly  conducted  business 
enterprise  which  is  financially  successful  as 
there  is  in  many  of  the  social  activities,  lay- 
ing stress,  as  such  a  business  does,  upon  the 
importance  of  the  individual  being  self-sup- 
porting and  self-respecting,  whereas  the  dan- 
ger in  some  purely  socialized  activities  is 
to  foster  an  enervating  paternalism. 

Also  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  among  busi- 
ness men  a  conception  as  to  the  true  causes 
of  the  social  ills  and  sensible  remedies  for 
their  cure  or  alleviation  which,  for  relia- 
bility, compares  favorably  with  the  diagnosis 
and    remedies   of  the    professional    reformer. 

It  would  not  be  altogether  surprising  if 
out  of  the  turmoil  of  modern  thinking  there 
should  spring  up  before  long  a  new  society 
which  would  be  known  as  The  Society  for 
Reforming  Reformers,  made  up  of  common- 
sense  individuals,  some  of  whom  might  well 
possess  a  saving  sense  of  humor.  Such  a 
society  should  include  among  its  members 
many  of  the  present  social  workers  and 
thinkers,  for  I  recognize  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  professional  social  worker  and 
the  professional   reformer. 

But  there  would  be  no  space  reserved,  nor 
any  standing  room  provided  for  that  type 
of  reformer,  whether  he  be  a  social  worker 
or  not,  who  advocates  changes  for  the  sake 
of  changes,  who  impugns  the  honesty  of  the 
motives  of  those  who  oppose  him,  who  stirs 
up  class  feeling  and  who  discredits  exist- 
ing institutions,  as,  for  example,  the  courts, 
because  of  some  decision  which  in  his  opinion 
is  not  in  accordance  with  social  justice,  how- 
ever  unassailable   it   may   be    legally. 

These  thoughts  are  the  results  of  certain 
impressions  I  get  from  reading  some  of  the 
articles  in  the  Survey,  and  particularly  by 
occasional  phrases  which  appear  in  its  col- 
umns when  some  question  of  nation-wide  or 
world-wide  interest  is  under  consideration, 
and  the  query  is  asked  "What  should  be 
the  attitude  of  the  social  worker  in  relation 
to  this  great  question?"  This  direct  appeal 
to  the  social  worker,  as  such  and  under 
such  circumstances,  is,  to  my  mind,  a  great 
mistake.  His  class  consciousness  should  not 
be  emphasized  when  facing  a  problem  of 
general   interest  any  more  than   it  would   be 
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right  to  appeal  to  the  class  consciousness  of 
the  lawyers,  or  the  ministers,  or  the  barbers, 
or  the  bricklayers.  Questions  affecting 
methods,  practices  and  ethics — in  other 
words,  the  technique  of  a  profession  or  class, 
are  proper  subjects  for  professional  or  class 
concern,  but  not  so  with  questions  of  gen- 
eral importance.  Such  questions  should  be 
regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  citizen- 
ship, and  preferably  from  the  standpoint  of 
American  citizenship. 

Therefore,  I  repeat  that  any  tendency  to 
encourage  class  consciousness  among  social 
workers,  or  for  that  matter,  among  labor  or 
capital,  or  to  make  any  class  feel  that  there 
has  been  imposed  on  it  a  burden  of  responsi- 
bility for  human  welfare  different  in  kind 
or  degree  from  that  imposed  upon  all  well- 
intentioned  and  sound-thinking  people,  is 
an  erroneous  tendency  which  has  manifested 
itself  at  times  in  the  pages  of  your  publi- 
cation— although  probably  wholly  without 
any  conscious  intention  on  your  part,  or  on 
the  part  of  those  who  write  for  your  paper. 

All  of  this  is  said  with  the  most  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  stimulating  effect  of  the 
ideas  for  social  betterment  which  are  largely 
created  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  pro- 
fessional social  worker.  My  point  is  that 
any  work  that  is  worth  while  is  of  greater 
consequence  than  the  individual  or  group  of 
individuals  that  is  engaged  in  it,  and  that 
an  exaggerated  ego  in  the  individual  or  the 
group  is  not  only  unbecoming,  but  militates 
against  the  value  of  the  work  itself. 

New  York. 

A  TYPICAL  TOWN 

To  the  Editor:  A  few  months  ago  some 
of  the  citizens  of  Lake  Linden,  a  small 
community  of  6,000  people,  and  Hubbell, 
towns  in  the  copper  region  of  Michigan, 
began  investigating  the  pool  room  and  ciga- 
rette situation,  with  the  result  that  several 
organizations,  as  well  as  individuals,  have 
cooperated  to  bring  about   an  improvement. 

The  laws  of  the  state  were  reviewed  with 
the  result  that  the  superintendent  of  schools 
drafted  a  circular  poster,  at  the  request  of 
a  committee,  which  was  later  submitted  to 
the  local  civic  improvement  society  for  ap- 
proval. This  society  went  before  the  two 
village  councils  and  the  board  of  education 
to  secure  their  cooperation  and  met  with 
success.  When  the  poster  was  printed  it 
was  distributed  to  all  the  local  business 
houses.  The  daily  and  weekly  press  have 
given  space  and  furthered  the  publicity  of 
the  movement.  At  least  one  saloon  and  one 
pool  room  placed  the  cards  on  the  glass  of 
the  main  entrance,  and  a  proprietor  of  one 
of  the  saloons  has  volunteered  to  have  a 
petition  circulated  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
future  persons  carrying  a  line  of  tobacco  will 
no  longer  handle  cigarettes  (soon  there  will 
be  no  saloons  as  Michigan  voted  dry  last 
November).  A  recent  survey  of  high  school 
students  revealed  the  fact  that  only  one  boy 
smoked  cigarettes  to  any  degree. 

Clubrooms  are)  maintained  by  business 
men  of  the  town,  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
Mining  Company  has  for  years  maintained 
an  excellent  public  library,  a  large  room  in 
the  city  hall  is  being  used  for  social  center 
purposes  by  old  and  young.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollar  ($150,000)  high  school 
building  is  now  under  construction,  which, 
besides  providing  laboratories  for  all  the 
vocational  branches,  will  contain  a  gymna- 
sium of  regular  size  fully  equipped,  an  audi- 
torium that  will  seat  twelve  hundred  people, 
this  room  will  be  provided  with  a  stage  for 
amateur  dramatics  and  a  fireproof  motion- 
picture  booth. 

At  the  present  time  art  and  industrial  clubs 
are  being  planned  for  the  boys  and  girls. 
Evening  classes  are  now  in  operation.  No 
one  person  or  group  of  persons  is  responsible 
for  this  community  movement,  but  it  is  the 
result    of    all    forces    working    together    for 


greater   community   uplift   and   improvement. 

Having  often  been  interested  in  reading  the 
articles  in  the  Survey  on  the  community  work 
that  is  being  done  in  the  large  centers,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  statement  of 
what  is  being  done  in  a  small  community.  I 
am  not  reporting  it  as  being  unusual,  but 
rather  as  typical  of  the  general  spirit  and  at- 
titude in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  as  an 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  when 
there  is  a  genuine  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Lake  Linden,  Mich.  R- 

BIRTH    CONTROL 

To  the  Editor:  There  are  two  kinds  of 
law-breakers:  the  ones  who  break  the  laws 
for  selfish  purposes,  such  as  to  gain  wealth 
or  power  for  themselves,  and  the  ones  who 
break  laws  for  unselfish  purposes,  to  further 
some  great  social  principle  burning  in  their 
hearts.    .    .    . 

Unselfish  law-breakers  seem  usually  to  be 
punished  far  more  severely  than  selfish 
ones;  the  higher  the  motive  that  makes  a 
man  break  the  law,  the  more  vindictively 
is  he  punished  by  those  who  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  nobility  of  the  sacrifice. 

There  is  at  present  on  trial  in  Cleveland  a 
case  of  the  unselfish  sort  of  law-breaking. 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Mitchell  has  been  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  having  in  her  possession  birth- 
control  literature,  technically  called  "ob- 
scene." The  articles,  drugs  or  information 
that  she  had  are  openly  sold  in  every  drug 
store,  or  may  be  obtained  from  any  family 
physician,  but  such  men  are  not  prosecuted. 
This  woman  is  picked  out  for  a  victim  be- 
cause she  was  not  hypocritical  nor  mer- 
cenary, but  boldly  believed  that  the  law  is 
unjust,   and   proceeded    to   ignore   it. 

Birth-control  is  no  more  contrary  to  na- 
ture's laws  than  is  brushing  one's  teeth.  It 
is  advocated  by  the  highest  authorities,  and 
is  practiced  almost  universally  by  all  in- 
telligent married  couples.  But  the  poor,  who 
cannot  support  children,  are  not  informed  on 
such  subjects,  and  the  result  is  that  our 
country  is  being  swamped  with  unwelcome 
children,  forced  on  the  parents  by  the  state, 
born  in  want  and  doomed  from  birth  to 
lives  of  hunger  and  despair.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  civilized  country  in  the 
world  where  laws  exist  against  the  spread 
of  birth-control  information.  In  Holland, 
since  the  establishment  of  free  birth-control 
clinics,  the  infantile  death-rate  has  fallen 
greatly,  and  the  national  health  and  stature 
has  been  increased.  It  is  an  unavoidable 
conclusion  that  every  person  should  have 
the  right  to  say  when  and  how  they  shall 
have  children.  By  the  present  laws,  this 
right  is  denied  to  thousands  of  poor  people 
in  practice,  and  to  all  of  us  in  theory. 

Realizing  these  facts,  and  many  more,  a 
prominent  clubwoman  and  the  mother  of 
four  children  has  violated  the  laws  on  this 
subject  in  the  firm  belief  that  they  are 
cruel  and  unjust  and  that  it  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  when  they  will  be  repealed.  By 
that  act  she  takes  her  stand  in  a  group  of 
heroes  who  have  dared  to  risk  their  liberty 
for  their  faith.  The  cases  of  Mrs.  Byrne  and 
Margaret  Sanger  in  New  York  city  have  al- 
ready resulted  in  an  investigation  of  the 
law  and  will  bear  more  fruit  later.  It  is 
certain  that  the  names  of  these  women  will 
be  hailed  as  pioneers  when  the  names  of 
their  judges  are  hidden  in  oblivion. 

The  outcome  of  the  Cleveland  case  is  still 
uncertain,  but  it  looks  serious.  The  same 
judge  recently  sentenced  Dr.  Ben  Reitman 
with  the  full  severity  of  the  law.  The  duty 
of  the  readers  of  this  letter  is  plain.  They 
should  help  to  further  publicity  in  all  ways. 
The  cause  of  truth  never  needs  censorships 
or  inhibitions.  Mrs.  Mitchell  may  be  spared, 
but  if  not,  her  sacrifice  will  not  have  been 
in  vain.  She  points  the  way  to  richer  lives 
and  fuller  freedom. 

Cleveland.  S-  H-  Phinney. 


SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


MONTANA'S  legislature  has  created  a  divi- 
sion of  child  welfare  to  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  This 
is  the  fifth  such  division  in  the  country,  the 
others  being  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Kansas.  Important  powers 
were  added  to  the  state  health  board,  and 
valuable  regulations  affecting  the  work  of 
public  health  and  school  nurses  were  passed. 


UTAH'S  legislature  two  years  ago  was  de- 
scribed in  the  Survey  by  James  H.  Wolfe,  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  as  a  useless  session  so  far 
as  results  were  concerned.  This  very  fail- 
ure, however,  aroused  the  people  of  the 
state  and  paved  the  way  for  a  fruitful  ses- 
sion just  adjourned.  It  is,  Mr.  Wolfe  points 
out,  practically  the  beginning  of  social  and 
industrial  legislation  in  Utah,  but  it  is  a 
broad  beginning.  The  legislature  passed 
what  is  hoped  will  prove  the  most  effective 
prohibition  bill  in  the  United  States;  it  es- 
tablished an  industrial  commission  with 
large  powers,  including  the  administration 
of  the  workmen's  compensation  act  and  con- 
trol over  contracts  between  employers  and 
employes;  it  passed  a  broad  initiative  and 
referendum  bill;  it  established  a  public  utili- 
ties commission;  it  appropriated  $2,000,000 
for  roads  and  accepted  the  proffered  federal 
aid  in  road-building  and  vocational  educa- 
tion; it  enacted  an  important  irrigation  law 
and  established  a  water  rights  commission; 
it  rewrote  the  militia  code.  While  the  in- 
come tax  bill  failed  in  one  house,  an  occu- 
pation and  privilege  tax  imposed  on  mining 
operations,  which  goes  into  operation  in 
1918,  will,  it  is  said,  draw  the  attention  of 
tax  experts  throughout  the  United  States. 


PERHAPS  it  is  the  students  of  educational 
matters  who  are  most  jubilant  over  the  re- 
sults of  the  session  of  the  New  York  legis- 
lature just  closed,  for  measures  which  they 
hardly  dared  to  hope  for  have  gone  through. 
For  instance,  the  "cities  bill,"  reducing  the 
New  York  board  of  education  from  46  mem- 
bers to  7,  "gives,  hope  of  getting  things 
done,"  as  someone  said.  The  similar  town- 
ships bill  means  that  the  educational  system 
of  the  entire  state,  city  and  rural,  can  now 
be  organized  upon  a  definitely  efficient  basis. 

The  restaurant  bill,  supported  by  the  Con- 
sumers' League,  gives  to  women  employed 
in  restaurants  a  54-hour  week,  rest  for  one 
day  in  seven  and  no  night  work. 

The  advertising  of  quack  remedies  for 
venereal  diseases  is  prohibited.  Health 
certificates  for  marriage  licenses  will  be  re- 
quired hereafter.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
consolidation  of  certain  health  districts  of 
the  state  in  the  interests  of  economy  and 
efficient  administration.  A  better  regula- 
tion of  registration  districts  for  vital  sta- 
tistics has  been  secured.  The  bill  regu- 
lating more  strictly  the  sale  and  use  of 
drugs,  introduced  by  Senator  Whitney,  has 
passed,  though  in  a  somewhat  modified  form. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
granting  full  equity  jurisdiction  to  children's 
courts  and  courts  of  domestic  relations, 
drafted  by  the  State  Probation  Commission 
and  introduced  into  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion of  1915,  was  introduced  separately  this 
year  and  passed.  It  gives  to  the  courts  of 
this  state  the  power  possessed  by  the  Chi- 
cago Juvenile  Court  and  many  others  to 
deal  with  children's  cases  and  cases  of  non- 
support  in  a  broadly  social  and  non-crim- 
inal  manner. 
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The  passage  of  the  Hill-Wheeler  city  lo- 
cal option  bill  extends  to  people  of  all  cities 
in  the  state,  except  New  York  city,  where 
the  law  would  have  to  be  accepted  by  spe- 
cial referendum,  the  right  to  vote  on  licens- 
ing for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
within  their  limits — a  right  hitherto  possessed 
only  by  the  towns. 

In  the  field  of  prison  reform,  an  impor- 
tant law  discontinues  the  fee  system  in  county 
jails  and  substitutes  per  capita  weekly  pay- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners. 
Another  act  provides  that  any  prisoner  under 
life  sentence  shall  be  eligible  for  parole 
except  only  those  who  are  serving  a  life 
term  because  the  death  sentence  was  com- 
muted. The  provisions  that  superintendents 
of  state  prisons  may  lease  lands,  paying 
for  them  out  of  the  capital  fund;  and  that 
all  farms  of  state  institutions,  including 
prisons,  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  considered 
advantageous,  both  because  of  the  economy 
of  thus  further  developing  industrial  re- 
sources of  the  institutions,  giving  opportu- 
nity for  outdoor  work  for  prisoners,  and 
ensuring   skilled    supervision   of   such   work. 

At  the  discretion  of  directors  of  reforma- 
tories of  the  state,  the  use  of  tobacco  will 
be  permitted.  Since  many  disciplinary 
troubles  have  arisen  over  this  point,  the 
new  ruling  is  expected  to  make  for  har- 
mony. 

The  bill  providing  for  three-family  use  of 
old  dwellings  in  Brooklyn,  over  which  hous- 
ing reformers  sharply  divided,  was  passed. 
The  Strong  reorganization  bills  for  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  all  failed.  The 
passage  of  the  Brown  ripper  bills,  permit- 
ting the  abrogation  of  certain  features  of 
the  labor  law  during  the  war,  and  the 
success  of  the  bills  establishing  the  State 
Hospital  Commission  to  work  out  a  ten- 
year  program,  have  been  previously  reported. 


this  work.  The  college  estimates  that  20,- 
000,000  inhabitants  of  the  country  will  profit 
by  this  work,  since  the  teachers  will  in  turn 
give  similar  courses  in  their  own  home  towns 
this  summer. 


q 


JOTTINGS 


VOLUNTEER  courses  in  typewriting,  book- 
keeping and  indexing  have  been  offered  by 
Columbia  University,  New  York  city,  to 
train  students  for  government  service. 

NEW  officers  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
are:  President,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Minor,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. ;  secretary,  Dr.  Henry  B.  Jacobs, 
Baltimore;  treasurer,  William  H.  Baldwin, 
Washington. 

MINIMUM  wage  boards  for  the  embroidery 
industry  have  been  established  by  the  Swiss 
Bundesrath.  The  state  department  has 
power  to  determine  both  piece  and  hourly 
rates  of  wages  which  may  be  varied  from 
time  to  time,  but  before  making  such  deter- 
mination is  obliged  to  obtain  a  report  from 
a   representative  wage   board   commission. 


THROUGH  an  error 
made  in  the  Survey  of 
islature  of  Iowa  had 
the  governor  authority 
labor  laws,  despite  the 
of  May  5  this  bill  was 
The  earlier  statement 
the  bill  having  passed 


the  statement  was 
May  12  that  the  leg- 
passed  a  bill  giving 
to  suspend  the  child 
fact  that  in  the  issue 
reported  as  defeated, 
was  the  correct  one, 
only  one  house. 


OVER  2,000  students  of  Teachers'  College, 
New  York  city,  have  registered  for  special 
two  weeks'  emergency  classes  in  war  cook- 
ing, the  making  of  Red  Cross  garments, 
knitting,  field  photography  and  fifty  other 
war  topics.  Regular  classes  are  discontinued 
and   examinations  waived   for   all   who  take 


SENATOR  ROBINSON,  who  led  the  fight 
for  the  federal  child  labor  law  in  the  upper 
branch  of  Congress,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  there  is  not  the  least  pos- 
sibility that  the  Senate  will  seriously  con- 
sider the  suspension  of  the  law,  despite 
the  movement  among  southern  cotton  opera- 
tors to  postpone  the  dale  on  which  it  will 
go  into  effect  from  September  1  next  to  the 
end  of  the  war. 


MANY  friends  made  by  Henry  Bournes  Hig- 
gins,  president  of  the  Australian  Federal 
Arbitration  Court,  while  he  was  in  this 
country  three  years  ago  [the  Survey,  Au- 
gust 1,  1914],  will  learn  with  regret  of  the 
loss  of  his  son  and  only  child,  who  was 
with  the  British  troops  in  Egypt.  _  Judge 
Higgins  has  been  for  long  the  president  of 
the  Melbourne  Peace  Society,  and  has  never 
ceased  to  speak  and  write  on  behalf  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  even  in  war  time. 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY,  Montreal,  has  rec- 
ommended the  founding  of  a  Department  of 
Social  Service  to  the  university  governors, 
One  argument  was  that  the  war  had  turned 
people's  minds  more  than  ever  to  the  ur- 
gency of  social  and  industrial  problems.  It 
was  also  pointed  out  that  while  the  number 
of  trained  social  workers  in  Montreal  has 
greatly  increased  in  the  last  few  years,  most, 
if  not  all,  of  these  have  received  their  train- 
ing in  the   United    States. 

TWO  HUNDRED  newspaper  men— pub- 
lishers, editors  of  dailies,  Washington  cor- 
respondents, correspondents  of  foreign  jour- 
nals, magazine  editors  and  writers — have 
been  invited  by  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  in  the  City  of  New  York,  to  join 
in  a  conference  on  foreign  relations.  What 
America  should  stand  for  in  the  day  of  set- 
tlement— in  world  organization,  in  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  that  organization — with 
respect  to  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America, 
with  respect  to  the  East,  with  respect  to 
colonies  and  weaker  nationalities,  are  some 
of  the  things  to  be  discussed  at  the  meeting 
which  will  be  held  May  28  to  June  1,  at 
Long  Beach,  Long  Island.  The  American 
Society  of  International  Law  is  cooperating 
with  the  academy. 

CLUB  girls  from  twenty-eight  New  York 
settlements  met  together  May  12-13  at  Mt. 
Ivy,  the  summer  house  of  the  College  Settle- 
ment, in  the  first  inter-settlement  confer- 
ence of  senior  club  girls.  Such  topics  were 
discussed  as  finance  and  business  manage- 
ment, form  of  organization,  membership  and 
club  standards,  neighborhood  social  work, 
house  social  activities,  club  programs  and 
club  spirit.  The  conference  was  a  first  step 
in  forming  a  permanent  association  of  inter- 
settlement  girls'  clubs,  similar  to  the  boys' 
inter-settlement  athletic  association. 


PRELIMINARY  announcements  of  the 
health  surveys  now  in  course  by  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  indicate  a  large  inci- 
dence of  rheumatism  as  well  as  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  stomach.  In  West  Virginia, 
where  the  company  was  investigating  dur- 
ing March,  influenza  was  unduly  prevalent. 
In  Kansas  City,  scarlet  fever  and  measles 
showed  so  high  a  rate  as  to  point  to  pos- 
sibly epidemic  conditions.  In  the  western 
city  more  sickness  was  found  among  Negroes 
than  among  the  white  people.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  greatest  amount  was  among  coal- 
miners. 


and  in  addition  a  "spotted  dry,"  as  the  pro- 
hibitionists call  Senator  Lodge,  who  is  will- 
ing to  prohibit  distilled  liquor,  but  not  beer 
and  wine.  A  mass  meeting  in  Boston  last 
Sunday,  including  representatives  of  prac- 
tically every  prominent  woman's  organiza- 
tion, urged  Governor  McCall  to  come  out 
for  war  prohibition  and  protested  against 
the  stand  of  Senator  Lodge  and  the  Boston 
American  in  the  partial  measure  which  they 
advocate.  Men's  organizations  in  all  parts 
of  the  state  have  already  taken  a  position 
in  the  matter. 

"THIS  town,  with  a  population  of  5,000," 
writes  S.  P.  Chown,  of  Renfrew,  Ontario,  in 
connection  with  the  Survey  series  on  the 
Canadian  Patriotic  Fund,  "has  raised  and 
given,  or  will  have  given  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  since  the  war  started  over  $150,000 
for  the  Patriotic  Fund,  Red  Cross  fund, 
Belgian  relief  and  other  patriotic  and  war 
funds.  Early  each  year  we  have  a  patri- 
otic campaign  lasting  three  or  four  days  in 
which  we  get  pledges  from  all  classes,  from 
the  richest  to  the  poorest,  to  pay  a  fixed 
amount  each  year  spread  over  ten  monthly 
payments.  If  the  war  continues  for  another 
year  the  town  is  good  for  another  $50,000 
for  these  funds." 


THE  new  base  hospitals  which  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  has  been  organizing  for  a 
year  and  a  half  are  being  ordered  out  for 
active  duty  and  one  has  reached  France. 
.Each  consists  of  23  doctors,  2  dentists,  65 
nurses  and  150  enlisted  men  of  the  medical 
department,  and  is  equipped  to  care  for  500 
wounded  men.  Besides  its  surgical  equip- 
ment, each  unit  has  its  own  laundry,  kitchen 
and  X-ray  outfit.  The  six  ordered  out  are 
those  organized  from  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, New  York  city;  Lakeside  Hospital, 
Cleveland;  Medical  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadel- 
phia ;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
111. ;  and  Washington  University  Hospital, 
St.  Louis. 

ILLINOIS  cooperation  with  the  Woman's 
Division  of  the  Committee  of  National  De- 
fense has  been  organized  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen.  Serv- 
ing on  the  advisory  council  of  the  state 
division  are  the  presidents  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  the  state  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  Catholic 
Woman's  League,  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  the  Woman's  Church 
Federation.  Through  the  last,  the  united 
Protestant  churches  of  the  state  have  for 
the  first  time  sought  and  secured  recogni- 
tion in  public  service.  A  complete  regis- 
tration of  all  the  women  of  the  state  for 
service  during  the  period  of  war  is  the  im- 
mediate purpose  of  the  Woman's  Division. 


MASSACHUSETTS,  which  a  fortnight  ago 
had  two  dry  votes  in  Congresa,  has  now  six 


THE  preparedness  claim  has  captured,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  the  new  department 
of  prevention  and  cooperation  which  V. 
Everit  Macy,  commissioner  of  charities  and 
correction  of  Westchester  county,  New  York, 
created  several  months  ago  to  studv  char- 
itable and  correctional  problems  in  that 
county.  The  department  has  practically  been 
merged  with  the  Committee  on  Cooperation 
with  Red  Cross,  War  Relief  and  Health 
Agencies,  which  is  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Westchester  County  Commission  of  General 
Safety,  created  recently  to  prepare  West- 
chester county  internally  for  any  emergency 
due  to  war.  John  R.  Shillady.  director  of 
the  department,  is  acting  as  executive  sec- 
cretary   of   the   committee. 

"NAIL  a  flag  to  your  hoe,  your  spade,  your 
rake,  and  enter  heart  and  soul  into  the  food- 
growing  movement."  This  slogan  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  is 
being  followed  by  the  20,000  local  unions  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  The  Oregon  W. 
C.  T.  U.  is  out  to  make  "two  chickens  grow 
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Some  of 


REBMAN'S 

New  Books 


DIABETES— 

Fasting  and  Undernutrition  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Diabetes. — Bv  Heinrich  Stern, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York. 

This  little  book  is  based  entirely 
upon  personal  observations  and  expe- 
riences. It  will  be  found  that  it  differs, 
in  certain  essentials  and  in  a  number 
of  details,  from  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  others  in  articles 
dealing  with  the  same  theme. 

It  is  intended  for  direct  perusal  by 
the  diabetic  patient. 

Cloth — Price  $2.00 

FEEDING  BABIES- 

The     Science     of     Feeding     Babies     and 

Normal    Care    of   the    Growing   Child. — 

By   H.    Elizabeth    Gould. 

The  author  offers  so  many  valuable 
hints  and  practical  suggestions  for  al- 
most every  phase  of  a  baby's  career  that 
her  work  is  bound  to  meet  with  great 
approval. 

It   is  written    for   young   mothers   and 
nurses   having  charge   of  babies. 
Cloth — Price  $1.50 

TEETH— 

Care  of  the  Mouth  and  Teeth.     A  Primer 

of   Oral   Hygiene. — By  Joseph   Herbert 

Kauffmann,  D.D.S.,   New  York. 

This  brief  volume  aims  at  nothing  else 
than  the  grasping  of  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  value  of  oral   hygiene. 

To  parents,  teachers,  social  workers, 
and  all  those  who  have  charge  of  chil- 
dren, this  book  should  prove  invaluable. 
Cloth-  Price  -60   cents 

OBSTETRICAL  QUIZ  FOR  NURSES- 

A    Monograph    on    Obstetrics    for    the 
Graduate  and   the   Undergraduate  Nurse 
in  the  Lying-in-room. — By  Hilda  Eliza- 
beth Carlson. 

The    essential     feature    of    this    work 
consists    in    a    description    for    improvis- 
ing   everything    required     on    an    emer- 
gency  case.       It  is  eminently   practical. 
Cloth— Price  $1.75 

WHAT  SHALL  I  EAT— 

A  Manual  of  Rational  Feeding. — By 
F.  X.  Gouraud,  M.D.,  formerly  Chief 
of  the  Laboratory  of  the  Medical  Fac- 
ulty of  Paris,  France.  (Translation  by 
F.  J,  Rebman.)  With  a  Glossary  con- 
taining definitions  of  the  Principal 
Technical  Terms,  and  an  Index  of  Dis- 
eases referred  to  in  the  text. 

An  Analysis  of  each  Article  of  Food 
and  its  Calories  are  given.  Also  the  ac- 
tions on  the  digestive  functions,  in  as- 
similation, secretion  and  elimination. 
Likewise  the  reasons  are  given  why  a 
food  should  be  employed  or  rejected, 
according  to  the  normal  or  pathological 
conditions  of  each  individual  case.  In- 
dications and  contraindications  are 
given  in  every  instance.  This  makes  the 
choice  of  food  adapted  to  each  case  easy. 
Cloth—Price  $2.00 

HOSPITALS  AND  THE  LAW— 

By  Edwin  Valentine  Mitchell,  LL.B. 
This  is  a  short  analysis  of  the  general 
propositions  of  law  relating  to  health 
institutions,  and  to  make  it  readily  com- 
prehensible to  those  who  are  profes- 
sionally or  otherwise  interested  in  such 
establishments. 

Cloth— Price  $1.75 
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where  only  one  grew  last  year";  the  Michi- 
gan branch  is  cooperating  with  the  State 
Agricultural  School;  other  states  are  estab- 
lishing canning  clubs.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  is 
prepared  also  to  give  information  in  regard 
to  the  making  and  filling  of  comfort  bags; 
the  establishment  of  rest-rooms  at  train- 
ing stations  and  mobilization  camps;  the 
knitting  of  vests,  mufflers  and  wristlets; 
general  relief  for  families  of  enlisted  men; 
and   many   other  forms   of   assistance. 

THE  United  States  government  has  appro- 
priated twelve  and  a  half  million  dollars 
monthly  for  relief  in  Belgium  and  northern 
France  to  share  with  the  allies  the  burden 
of  this  pressing  obligation.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
has  discontinued  its  appeals  for  voluntary 
contributions  and  suggests  that  pledges  for 
future  gifts  be  diverted  to  other  urgent 
needs  of  foreign  war  relief.  Millions  of 
people  in  Poland,  Armenia,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Serbia  and  other  Balkan  countries  depend 
on  voluntary  gifts  from  America  for  life 
itself.  The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  has  sent  out  a  new 
appeal  on  behalf  of  these  stricken  countries 
which  do  not  participate  in  the  official  appro- 
priation and  where,  according  to  recent 
reports,  want  and  sickness  are  on  the  in- 
crease. 


THE  first  task  of  the  mayor's  Committee  of 
Women  on  National  Defense,  appointed  by 
Mayor  Mitchel  as  the  official  body  for  the 
coordination  of  defense  and  relief  com- 
mittees in  New  York  city,  is  to  make  a  uni- 
form registration  of  all  women's  organiza- 
tions or  groups  devoting  themselves  to  emer- 
gency work.  The  committee  will  then  be  in 
a  position  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  war 
service  information  of  any  kind.  It  will 
be  able  to  suggest  new  fields  of  activity, 
to  call  attention  to  obvious  overlapping  of 
the  work  of  existing  agencies  and  to  point 
out  to  organizations  and  individuals  useful 
channels  for  their  patriotic  energies  as  well 
as  opportunities  for  specialized  education  or 
training.  Ruth  Morgan  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Thomas  is  the 
executive  secretary  at  the  headquarters,  4 
east  39  street,  New  York  city. 


THAT  the  break  with  Germany  does  not 
interfere  with  the  possibility  of  bringing 
aid  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine  was  pointed  out 
in  the  Survey  for  March  31.  That  this  also 
holds  true  of  the  relief  of  Armenians  and 
Syrians  is  stated  by  Fred  P.  Haggard,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  the  relief  of  these 
peoples.  Contrary  to  the  erroneous  belief 
that  in  the  event  of  a  break  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Turkey  all  work  in  the  aid  of 
sufferers  in  the  near  East  would  have  to  be 
discontinued,  the  committee  has  made  ar- 
rangements for  cabling  credits  to  the  stricken 
zones  and  for  the  administration  of  such 
funds  by  neutral  agents.  After  a  period 
of  dissension  and  comparative  inactivity, 
different  factions  representing  the  200,000 
Syrians  in  this  country  have  recently  come 
together  for  a  renewed  joint  effort  to  raise 
a  large  fund  for  the  relief  of  their  suffer- 
ing  friends   abroad. 

FOLLOWING  its  time-honored  policy  of 
generosity  towards  its  men  who  serve  in  the 
army  or  navy,  Massachusetts  was  quick  to 
make  provision  for  such  men  and  their  de- 
pendent families.  Supplementing  their  fed- 
eral pay,  the  legislature  voted  each  enlisted 
man  $10  state  pay  per  month,  and  in  addi- 
tion an  amount  not  to  exceed  $40  per  month 
for  dependent  families.  The  administra- 
tion of  these  appropriations  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  commissioner  of  state  aid  and  pen- 
sions. Last  summer  when  troops  were  called 
to  the  Mexican  border,  Governor  McCall  ap- 
pointed a  voluntary  committee,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer  Aid  Association,  to  make 


provision  for  dependent  families.  When 
troops  were  called  out  in  the  present  crisis, 
this  association  found  itself  with  over 
$20,000  left  from  the  fund  raised  last  sum- 
mer, and  accordingly  was  again  called  into 
activity  by  Governor  McCall.  The  Red 
Cross,  through  its  Civilian  Relief  Commit- 
tees, has  been  of  material  assistance.  In 
Boston,  the  committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Chapter  is  the  agent  of  the  Volunteer  Aid  As- 
sociation in  reporting  upon  the  needs  of 
families  of  soldiers.  Since  the  Red  Cross 
is  a  national  organization,  local  chapters 
are  also  assisting  families  of  men  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Massachusetts  quota  and 
consequently  are  not  eligible  either  for  state 
aid  or  for  assistance  from  the  Volunteer  Aid 
Association. 


BESIDES  the  classes  in  civilian  war  relief 
noted  in  earlier  issues  of  the  Survey,  a  num- 
ber of  other  classes  have  been  announced. 
In  Denver,  36  persons  have  registered  in 
the  class  conducted  by  the  Social  Service 
Bureau  of  the  Federation  for  Charity  and 
Philanthropy,  of  which  Anna  G.  Williams  is 
general  secretary.  The  field  work  is  given 
by  the  bureau,  the  City  Charities  Department 
and  the  Jewish  Aid  Society.  In  Atlanta,  the 
class  is  conducted  by  Joseph  C  Logan,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Juvenile  Court,  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  the  Jewish 
Educational  Alliance,  the  Fulton  county  pro- 
bation officers,  the  Vocational  Bureau,  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Atlanta 
Child's  Home.  In  St.  Louis  the  Missouri 
School  of  Social  Economy,  George  B.  Man- 
gold, director,  is  conducting  a  class  for  the 
St.  Louis  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  with  the 
cooperation  of  many  social  agencies,  and 
in  the  hope  that  those  completing  the  course 
will  form  a  stable  group  of  volunteers. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  made  available 
for  the  United  States  civil  service  the  lists  of 
eligible  candidates  for  clerical  work  from  250 
states  and  municipalities.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  New  York  city  offers  ISO  sten- 
ographers and  typists  for  appointment  in  the 
wartime  service  of  the  federal  government. 
That  these  candidates  will  receive  early  ap- 
pointment, however,  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, as  the  number  of  additional  clerks  to 
be  employed  in  Washington  this  year  is  re- 
ported as  well  under  5,000,  while  there  are 
100,000  names  on  the  eligible  lists  of  the  fed- 
eral Civil  Service  Commission  alone.  Press 
reports  to  the  effect  that  the  national  capi- 
tal would  require  the  help  of  100,000  addi- 
tional clerks  this  summer  and  that  problems 
of  housing  and  social  living  would  be  pro- 
portionately complicated,  are  said  in  Wash- 
ington to  be  unfounded.  The  War  Depart- 
ment is  employing  some  700  additional  men 
and  women  in  its  clerical  staff.  The  Treas- 
ury has  added  300  clerks,  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  something  less  than  100 
and  other  departments  about  400  in  all. 
When  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  is  engaged  in  col- 
lection of  the  income  taxes  it  will  have  an 
additional  force  of  1,500  to  2,000  people  in 
Washington  and  1,000  in  the  field.  Civil 
service  officials  see  in  this  war  the  begin- 
ning of  a  process  of  dishibution  of  the  ex- 
ecutive forces  of  the  national  government 
throughout  the  country.  For  example,  the 
liberty  loan  work  is  being  handled  by  cleri- 
cal forces  in  the  twelve  cities  where  the 
federal  reserve  banks  are  located.  Efforts 
are  constantly  made  to  have  field  work  sum- 
marized before  it  is  reported  to  the  national 
capital.  In  this  way  clerical  staffs  will  be 
built  up  in  the  federal  branch  offices  through- 
out the  country  and  the  tendency  to  assemble 
in  the  capital  city  a  vast  army  of  profes- 
sional public  servants  out  of  touch  with  the 
normal  political  and  industrial  spirit  of  the 
United   States  will  be  overcome. 
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By  Vida  D.  Scudder 


Making  the  Boss  Efficient 

By  John  A.  Fitch 


A  Danger  in  War  Relief 

By  Barry  C.  Smith 


Central  Councils  and  Community  Planning 

By  Francis  H.  McLean 


Price  25  Cents 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN    UTENSILS 

Cutlery.  China,  Glassware. 

HOUSECLEANING   ARTICLES 

Brushes.  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,    GLASS  LINED, 
ENAMELED  STEEL    LINED, 

THAT  ARE 

SANITARY,     EFFICIENT.     ECONOMICAL. 


45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.     New  York 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods. 

FREDERICK    LOESER    &    CO., 
484    Fulton    Street,  Brooklyn,    N.    T. 


Groceries. 

SEEMAN     BROS., 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies. 

HAMMACHER,    SCHLEMMER    &    CO., 
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Electric  Clock  Systems. 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc., 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 
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THAT    home-making  should  be  regarded  as  a 

*  profession. 
THAT  right  living  should  be  the  fourth  "R" 

-*-  in  education. 
THAT    health     is     the    business    of    the     indi- 

-*-  vidual,   illness   of  the    physician. 
THAT    the    spending    of    money  is    as    impor- 

-*•  tant   as   the   earning  of  the   money. 
THAT    the    upbringing    of    children     demands 

-*■  more  study  than  the  raising  of  chickens. 

THAT  the  home-maker  should  be  as  alert  to 
make  progress  in  her  life  work  as  the  busi- 
ness or  professional  man. 

—American  School  of  Home  Economics. 
Ifyou  agree,  send  for  the  roo-page  illustrated  handbook, 
"The    Profession  of   H.me-Making,"  giving   details  of 
home-study,  domestic  science  courses,  etc.     It's  FKEF 
Address  postal   or  note.— A.    S.    H.    E.,   519  West   69th 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 

new. 

They  protect  your  Mattress 

from   all    impurities  and 

lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our  trade 
mark  and  name — Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress 
Protector — on  each  Pro- 
tector. 


'None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark  " 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  GIST  of  IT 

WHEN  business  and  patriotism  flow  smooth- 
ly in  one  channel,  a  man's  duty  is  clear. 
Canning,  for  example.  Senator  Brown  finds 
that  the  proposal  to  abrogate  the  labor  law 
in  wartime  opens  up  profitable  possibilities 
of  restoring  the  discarded  practice  of  work- 
ing women  and  children  unlimited  hours  in 
the  canning  season.  Hence  his  bill,  now  be- 
fore Governor  Whitman,  against  which  la- 
bor, social  and  civic  organizations  have 
united  in  stiff  protest.     Page  225. 


DR.  FARRAND  is  to  be  in  charge  of  a  great 
American  campaign  in  France — against  tu- 
berculosis.    Page  223. 


PERSONAL  interest  and  service,  slow  as  it 
is  and  trying  to  the  patience,  is  the  only 
solid  basis  for  successful  civilian  relief  work, 
as  in  all  work  with  distressed,  misguided, 
weak-willed  men  and  women.  We'd  all 
like  to  make  men  strong  and  well  and  wise 
by  wholesale,  but  human  nature  does  not 
work  that  way.     Page  221. 


HIGH  cost  of  living  and  other  factors  have 
combined  to  give  new  impetus  to  the  co- 
operative movement  in  Great  Britain.  Page 
230. 


LABORATORY  men  have  gotten  to  the 
point,  in  the  study  of  polio,  of  calling  names. 
"Globoid  body,"  as  they  term  the  organism 
which  produces  it,  is  a  mean  little  animal 
that  not  only  wrecks  children,  but  divides 
scientists.  There's  no  proof  it  is  transmitted 
by  other  means  than  personal  contact.  There 
is  hope,  however,  that  it  may  not  return  to 
its  old  haunts  this  summer,  like  the  migratory 
birds.  And  in  the  treatment  of  polio  victims 
there  have  been  great  advances.     Page  205. 


COMMUNITY  service,  the  new  name  for 
an  old  ideal  of  the  settlements,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  the  title  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Settlements'  Association.     Page  219. 


THE  high  cost  of  training  men  for  new  jobs 
has  at  last  been  recognized  by  business,  and 
a  new  executive,  the  employment  manager, 
hired  to  overcome  it.  His  task  is  to  find  the 
right  men,  to  put  them  in  the  right  jobs  and 
to  keep  them  there.  An  industrial  develop- 
ment of  high  promise  that  grew  out  of  the 
vocational  guidance  of  school  boys.  Page  211. 


WAR  relief  agencies  which  do  not  make 
proper  accounting  of  their  funds  are  letting 
down  the  bars  for  those  which  would  find 
audited  statements  embarrassing.  The  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  asked  to  issue  an 
investigated  list  of  approved  agencies.  Page 
215. 


COUNCILS  of  social  agencies  represent  a 
form  of  moral  federation,  as  against  the 
financial  federations.  The  latter  center  their 
efforts  on  raising  money  while  the  former 
seek  to  improve  standards  of  work.  The  St. 
Louis  self-survey  and  its  meaning.    Page  216. 


"SPOTTED"  prohibition — with  the  beer  left 
out — is  the  latest  phase  of  the  fight  before 
Congress  for  national  war  prohibition.  In 
state  campaigns,  this  has  generally  marked 
the  last  stand  of  the  losing  wets.     Page  223. 


FEDERAL  appropriations  for  vocational 
education  have  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  one  state  after  another,  until  it  seems  clear 
that  the  congressional  appropriation,  which 
was  ten  years  in  committee  pigeon-holes,  is 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  country-wide  move- 
ment.    Page  229. 
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Excerpt   from    the    Executive  Office  Report  of  the    National   Association  for  the   Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,   read  at  Cincinnati,  May  9,  1917 


EARLY  in  the  year  1917,  the  National  Association  tried  the 
experiment  of  contracting  for  its  publicity  .  .  .  with  the 
Press  Service  Company,  thereby  relieving  the  Executive  Office  of 
a  large  amount  of  work  and  responsibility.  It  is  gratifying  to  an- 
nounce that  this  experiment  has  proven  its  worth  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  continued.  There  is  need  for  greater  expansion  of 
the  publicity  work  of  the  National  Association,  and  for  expert  ad- 
vice to  the  state  and  local  associations  on  perfecting  their  publicity. 
This  special  service  can  best  be  done  by  an  agency  such  as  that 
mentioned,  particularly  since  the  personnel  of  the  staff  of  this 
company  is  made  up  of  men  and  women  who  have  had  special 
experience  in  the  anti-tuberculosis  and  public  health  campaigns." 
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SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGE:  The  Department  for  Social 
Workers  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of 
Occupations  registers  men  and  women  for 
positions  in  social  and  civic  work,  the 
qualifications  for  registration  being  a  de- 
gree from  an  accredited  college,  a  year's 
course  in  a  professional  school  training  for 
social  or  civic  work,  or  experience  which 
has  given  at  least  equivalent  preparation. 
Needs  of  organizations  seeking  workers 
are  given  careful  and  prompt  attention. 
EMELYN  PECK,  Manager,  130  East  22d 
St.,  New  York  city. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


UNIVERSITY  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  lecturer  on  Social  Problems  desires  to 
spend  summer  lecturing  or  in  practical 
social  or  institutional  work.  Middle  aged, 
married  man.  Go  anywhere.  Address, 
2521  Survey. 


SENIOR,  Posse  Normal  School  Gym- 
nastics, wants  summer  work  organizing  and 
supervising  recreation.  Experience.  Refer- 
ences.    Address  2522  Survey. 


PROFESSOR  of  Social  Science,  prac- 
tical worker,  investigator  and  lecturer,  de- 
sires position  in  charitable  or  correctionary 
institution  or  agency  for  summer,  beginning 
June  25,  closing  September  25.  Address 
2523    Survey. 
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|  FOR  SALE 

|  A  Shaker   village   in  the  Berkshires,  known  I 

|  as  Fernside,  situated   in  the  beautiful  | 

|  Tyringham    Valley.     Comprises   over    500  | 

|  acres  farm,  pasture  and  woodland.     Four-  | 

=  teen  buildings  of  which  eight  are  dwellings  | 

|  of  various  sizes  and  the  rest  barns.     Would  | 

|  make  ideal  location  for  an  institution  or  for  § 

|  private  estate.   Will  be  sold  for  fraction  of  1 

|  value  of  buildings  alone.     Folder  containing  = 

|  full  information  will  be  mailed  upon  request.  | 

|  E.  F.  ROGERS,  Agent 
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FOR  RENT  OR  SALE 

Staten  Island 

Small  farm,  near  New  Dorp.  Situated 
on  high  land  in  centre  of  island.  14  acres, 
3-story  stone  house,  completely  furnished, 
12  rooms,  2  baths,  3  toilets,  veranda  en- 
closed with  glass.  Annex  adjoining  con- 
taining  1    large   room.     Telephone. 

Good  barn,  with  cement  cellar  and  gar- 
dener's living  quarters  above.  City  water  in 
house  and  barn.  Good  kitchen  garden.  Fine 
orchard,  yielding  plentifully.  10  minutes 
from  trolley.  Has  been  occupied  for  the 
past  2  years  as  a  Home  for  Girls.  For 
further  information,  apply  to 
MRS.  P.  MALI,  8  Fifth  Avenue. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

RIJI  I  FTINS  •   "Five-Cent  Meals,"   10c;    "Food 
DL;         C..  Values,"  10c;  "Free-Hand  Cook- 
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Washington.  National  League  on  Urban  Con- 
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New    York    city. 

Memorandum  to  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
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vent Interruption  of  the  Service  on  Street  Rail- 
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Marriage  and  Morality.  Papers  by  various  au- 
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Poliomyelitis 

A  Winter's  Work  and  Study 
By  Gertrude  Seymour 


OF  THE  SURVEY  STAFF 


RETURNING  warm  days  have  stimulated  many 
anxious  queries  concerning  the  investigations  of 
poliomyelitis  this  past  winter.  What  has  been 
-  learned?  What  is  the  cause  of  the  disease?  How 
is  the  disease  transmitted — by  flies?  or  animals?  or  human 
beings  ?  Can  immunity  be  secured  ?  Is  there  any  cure  ?  Will 
an  epidemic  occur  again  this  summer?  Can  one  guard  against 
infection  ? 

To  answer  these  imperative  questionings  the  best  resources 
and  skill  of  the  entire  country  are  being  devoted.  Students 
have  not  yet  shown  conclusively  the  cause  of  infantile  paral- 
ysis ;  they  have  learned  something  about  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  after-care.  And  here  is  a  brief  story  of  some  of  the  in- 
vestigation that  lies  back  of  rulings,  both  thou  shalt  and  thou 
shalt  not.  Such  results  as  thus  far  have  been  obtained  come 
from  three  sources:  laboratory  experiment,  evidence  from 
epidemiology,  and  clinical  study. 

First,  as  to  the  cause  of  poliomyelitis.  In  the  laboratories 
an  interesting  situation  has  arisen — -a  distinct  cleavage  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  causative  organism  of  the  disease.  It  will  be 
recalled  [the  Survey,  July  15,  1916]  that  Flexner  and 
Noguchi  were  the  first  to  isolate  a  specific  organism  which 
they  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  poliomyelitis,  describing  this 
organism  as  a  "globoid  body"  in  1913.  These  globoid  forms 
are  obtainable  with  great  difficulty — growing  only  in  certain 
media,  but  producing  without  exception  the  results  of  polio- 
myelitis in  experiments.  In  contrast  to  these  conclusions  of 
the  workers  at  Rockefeller  Institute  are  the  findings  announced 
last  December  by  another  group,  especially  Rosenow  and  his 
associates  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  and  Mathers  in  Chicago. 
They,  too,  have  isolated  the  globoid  bodies,  but  under  condi- 
tions that  lead  them  to  consider  these  not  a  distinct  species 
of  micro-organism,  but  a  peculiar  form  assumed  by  a  larger 
organism  in  the  course  of  its  breaking  down  or  fission.  This 
larger  organism,  as  they  saw  it,  not  only  tended  to  become 
smaller,  but  also  to  assume  different  forms  according  to  the 
medium  on  which  it  was  cultivated.    Here  is,  apparently,  an- 


other instance  of  "pleomorphism"  or  the  tendency  of  certain 
bacteria  to  assume  new  characteristics  under  different  condi- 
tions of  growth — a  discovery  for  which  Rosenow  was  awarded 
the  gold  medal  for  scientific  investigation  in  1916,  and  which 
has  hitherto  been  most  widely  known  through  the  study  of 
mouth  and  throat  infection  as  causing  systemic  disease. 

The  New  York  scientists  took  up  the  matter  again,  fol- 
lowed the  methods  of  the  Chicago  experiments,  and  reported 
failure.  They  did  not  discover  microscopically  the  "globoid 
forms";  they  did  not  secure  poliomyelitis  upon  inoculation; 
they  did  secure  results  common  to  ordinary  streptococcus 
infection.  So  that  the  most  definite  statement  possible  at  this 
time  is  that  an  apparently  new  coccus  has  been  found,  which 
possesses  some  interesting  characteristics,  and  which  has  seemed 
to  bear  a  certain  relation  to  poliomyelitis,  though  what  this 
relation  is  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  number  of  cases 
studied  is  too  small  to  allow  the  conclusion  that  it  always 
occurs  in  the  disease  or  in  any  form  of  it.  In  cases  where  its 
use  in  experiment  has  produced  typical  poliomyelitis  it  is  pos- 
sible, as  Hektoen,  of  Chicago,  suggests,  that  another  more 
important  microbe  was  present  {Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  May  19,  1917). 

As  to  transmission  of  this  germ,  the  prevailing  opinion  is 
thus  expressed  by  the  American  Public  Health  Association: 

Many  facts,  such  as  the  seasonal  incidence  and  rural  prevalence  of 
the  disease,  have  seemed  to  indicate  that  some  insect  or  animal  host, 
as  yet  unrecognized,  may  be  a  necessary  factor  in  the  spread  of 
poliomyelitis,  but  specific  evidence  to  this  effect  is  lacking,  and  the 
weight  of  present  opinion  inclines  to  the  view  that  poliomyelitis  is 
exclusively  a  human  disease  and  is  spread  by  personal  contact,  what- 
ever causes  may  be  found  to  contribute  to  its  spread.  In  personal 
contact  we  mean  to  include  all  the  usual  opportunities,  direct  or  in- 
direct, immediate  or  intermediate,  for  the  transference  of  body  dis- 
charges from  person  to  person,  having  in  mind  as  a  possibility  that 
the  infection  may  occur  through  contaminated  food. 

For  a  time  local  facts  seemed  to  point  to  flies,  especially 
the  biting  stable  fly,  as  the  transmitting  agent ;  but  this  con- 
tention has  not  been  sustained.  "No  promising  facts,"  says 
Commissioner  Emerson,  "or  even  coincidences  between  insects 
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and  the  development  of  the  disease  in  New  York  city."     Ani- 
mals— dogs?  cats?  chickens?     To  quote  Dr.  Emerson  again: 

For  some  years  past,  the  keeping  of  animals  on  premises  occupied 
by  tenements  has  been  forbidden  by  the  sanitary  code.  There  have, 
therefore,  been  no  chickens  in  these  places.  As  regards  dead  animals, 
there  have  been  about  eight  times  as  many  dead  animals  removed 
from  Brooklyn  in  the  past  six  weeks  as  in  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  This  may  point  to  an  epidemic  among  the  animals  or  to  a 
change  in  the  social  habits  of  the  people! 

So  then,  whatever  future  study  may  reveal  about  insect  or 
animal  transmission,  the  human  being  has  been  proved  worthy 
of  suspicion. 

Concerning  the  human  transmission  of  poliomyelitis  infec- 
tion, an  important  communication  comes  from  the  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  Vermont  State  Board  of  Health.  That  the 
port  of  entry  for  poliomyelitis  infection  is  the  upper  respira- 
tory tract  is  accepted  as  proved.  The  virus  has  been  found 
in  membranes  of  the  nasopharynx,  not  only  during  acute  ill- 
ness, but  several  months  after  convalescence ;  also,  it  has  been 
detected  in  the  nasopharynx  of  healthy  persons  who  had  been 
in  contact  with  those  acutely  ill.  All  these  facts  have  been 
amply  demonstrated  and  reported  in  the  past  five  years.  So 
in  the  Burlington  laboratory  Amoss  and  Taylor  focused  at- 
tention upon  the  healthy  carrier ;  for  he  is  important,  first  as 
a  possible  means  of  transmitting  the  virus  to  those  less  resist- 
ant who  presently  develop  poliomyelitis;  second,  as  a  possible 
case  himself,  since  he  may  later  develop  the  disease.  If  then, 
during  an  epidemic  many  persons  are  contaminated  by  the 
virus,  are  they  by  so  much  a  menace  to  their  associates  and 
to  society?     Not  necessarily. 

The  investigation  showed,  first,  that  in  some  instances  secre- 
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ON   THE   VISITORS     PORCH 

Through  plate-glass  windows  mothers  may  see  how  their 
children  are  being  cared  for,  and  watch  their  progress. 
This  brings  comfort  to  the  mother,  pleasure  to  the  con- 
valescing child,  and  removes  from  the  community  any 
lingering  dread  of  "the  hospital" 


tions  of  the  membranes  of  the  nasopharynx  possessed  a  power 
of  neutralizing  the  virus.  Therefore  not  every  person  ex- 
posed to  poliomyelitis  becomes  thereby  a  "carrier."  Second, 
this  power  fluctuates,  being  diminished  or  lost  by  inflamed 
conditions  in  the  upper  air  passages.  Therefore,  healthy  air 
passages  are  from  a  new  point  of  view  desirable. 

Too  few  tests  have  been  made,  the  experimenters  say,  to 
ascertain  yet  how  children  and  adults  differ  in  respect  to  this 
neutralizing  property  of  nasal  secretions.  But  since  polio- 
myelitis virus  has  remained  active  for  over  six  years,  even 
though  kept  in  certain  chemical  antiseptics,  that  it  should  be 
unable  to  survive  in  normal  secretions  is  a  striking  tribute 
to  the  healthy  membrane's  power  of  self-defense. 

Another  urgent  problem  for  which  laboratory  workers  and 
medical  practitioners  have  sought  solution  is  that  of  diagnosis. 
An  early  determination  of  the  case  is  important  both  for  iso- 
lating the  patient,  for  prompt  treatment,  and  for  any  adequate 
quarantine  measures  in  the  community. 

Said  Dr.  George  Draper,  of  Rockefeller  Institute,  to  the 
special  conference  of  health  officers  held  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  consider  poliomyelitis: 

Any  quarantine  measures  which  are  based  solely  upon  those  cases 
of  infantile  paralysis  which  show  paralysis  are  without  value  be- 
cause the  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  which  develop  paralysis  are 
much  in  the  minority;  and  unless  the  disease  is  recognized  in  the 
non-paralyzed  forms,  no  quarantine  measures  which  apply  only  to 
paralyzed  individuals  are  adequate. 

Urging  that  instances  of  sickness  among  children  this  sum- 
mer be  observed  with  special  keenness,  Dr.  Draper  told  how 
to  recognize  the  disease  in  the  non-paralytic  form — no  longer 
an  impossible  thing  to  do,  thanks  to  the  work  done  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  Vermont.  One  of  his  asso- 
ciates said  to  Dr.  Draper  last  fall,  "I  do  not  believe  we  need 
pay  any  attention  to  paralysis  any  more."  It  is  one  rather 
vivid  way  of  saying  that  there  is  a  perfectly  definite  "clinical 
picture"  of  poliomyelitis  apart  from  paralysis  but  quite  recog- 
nizable.    Guiding  details  in  that  picture  Dr.  Draper  gave  as: 

First,  the  manner  of  onset.  Perhaps  the  most  common  method  is 
when  a  child,  previously  physically  well,  suddenly  complains  of  head- 
ache, malaise,  or  has  a  temperature.  The  child  has  been  noticed  as 
lying  around,  crouched  up  on  the  sofa.  There  is  a  lack  of  the  usual 
activity,  though  he  does  not  complain  of  being  sick.  A  dose  of  castor 
oil  may  be  followed  by  vomiting,  the  child  feels  better,  and  fre- 
quently the  case  goes  no  farther,  and  the  episode  is  passed  over  as 
a  "summer  upset."  The  same  onset  may  be  followed  in  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours  by  a  paralysis. 

Another  form  of  onset  is  a  long-drawn-out  development.  The  child 
is  sick  and  out  of  sorts;  has  no  appetite;  there  has  been  some  indis- 
cretion in  eating  and  a  slight  diarrhea.  Things  go  vaguely  along  for 
five  or  six  days;  then  either  paralysis  occurs  or  the  case  clears  upr- 

A  double  onset  is  found  sometimes.  The  onset  begins  in  the  way 
first  described;  but  after  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  everything 
seems  to  clear  up,  the  child  is  apparently  well  for  two  or  three  days, 
then  suddenly  headache  returns,  fever,  and  pain  in  the  neck.  This 
form  seems  to  be  increasingly  frequent. 

One  form  is  called  the  "fulminating  form"  because  of  its  sudden- 
ness and  acuteness.  At  first  sight  it  seems  indistinguishable  from 
spinal  meningitis. 

The  instant  resistance  of  a  child  to  any  attempt  to  bend 
the  neck  or  spine  is,  Dr.  Draper  said,  an  amazingly  constant 
sign  that  is  of  aid  in  diagnosis.  Also  the  tenderness  of  muscles ; 
and  the  disturbance  of  temperament.  A  usually  calm,  phleg- 
matic child  becomes  highly  irritable,  objecting  to  everything, 
with  a  whining  resentfulness.  Or  the  very  antithesis  may 
occur — drowsiness,  or  a  rapid  change  from  irritability  to 
drowsiness,  and  if  disturbed  in  sleep  the  child  jerks  away  the 
shoulder  with  a  veritable  snarl. 

Dr.  Draper  urged  the  value  of  lumbar  puncture,  often 
repeated  at  intervals  of  sixteen  or  twenty-four  hours,  if  the 
spinal  fluid  does  not  at  first  indicate  the  trouble.     He  illus- 
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THE  PLAY   TREATMENT   OF   POLIO 

Under  strictest  supervision,  for  carefully  assigned  periods,  children  in  the  New  Rochelle  hospital  play  in  the  sunshine  at  vari- 
ous simple  games  adapted  to  their  stage  of  recovery.     The  carpenter  zvho  is  seen  yet  at  work  in  the  lower  left  corner,  finished 

the  playground  just  in  time 


trates  the  value  of  repeated  punctures  from  a  case  which  had 
just  come  to  his  attention: 

One  child  was  down  with  the  disease  and  another  became  ill.  A 
puncture  was  made  within  two  or  three  hours  of  the  onset  which 
indicated  no  change  in  the  spinal  fluid.  After  twelve  hours  another 
puncture  was  made  and  there  was  a  marked  increase  of  cells.  .  .  . 
At  the  end  of  a  second  twelve  hours  another  puncture  was  made  and 
the  fluid  was  found  to  have  returned  to  normal.  .  .  .  The  following 
day  the  temperature  was  normal  and  the  child  was  up  and  about  as 
usual.  If  those  punctures  had  not  been  done,  the  case  would  not 
have  been  known  as  positive,  and  the  boy  would  have  gone  about 
spreading  the  disease. 

With  Dr.  Draper's  report  the  Harvard  Infantile  Paralysis 
Commission  agrees  in  the  main  {Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  April  14).  The  commission  found  that  with  the  aid 
of  the  family  physician  to  furnish  the  earlier  history,  early 
diagnosis  is  possible  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases.  They,  too, 
believe  the  final  test  in  uncertainty  to  be  examination  of  the 
spinal  fluid.  The  commission  resorted  to  lumbar  puncture 
in  31  cases  which  proved  not  poliomyelitis.  In  these  examina- 
tions of  spinal  fluid  the  cell  count  was  below  10,  in  all  cases 
but  two,  and  these  showed  12  and  15;  whereas  in  true  polio- 
myelitis the  cell  count  ranged  from  34  to  1 ,980  in  severe  cases. 

The  repeated  caution  is,  "be  suspicious."  A  child  who  seems 
restless,  tired,  drowsy,  with  symptoms  of  influenza  or  diges- 
tive disturbances,  should  be  promptly  isolated  and  a  doctor 
summoned.  Too  great  care  is  better  than  being  misled  by 
symptoms  apparently  trivial.  To  the  unusually  prompt  atten- 
tion which  ailing  children  received  last  summer  Dr.  Emerson 
attributes  the  astonishing  fact  that  the  death-rate  was  lower 
than  usual : 

The  benefit  of  following  such  advice  is  seen  at  once  in  the  earlier 
home   recognition  of  the  common   infections  of  childhood,  a  quicker 


appeal  to  the  family  physician,  and  in  the  more  prompt  and  general 
reporting  of  communicable  diseases  of  children  to  the  health  authori- 
ties. To  the  adoption  of  such  advice  we  may  attribute  the  decided 
reduction  of  the  infectious  diseases  (pertussis,  measles,  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  and  infantile  diarrhea)    during  the  past  summer. 

In  the  matter  of  treatment,  the  year's  experience  has  largely 
confirmed  the  value  of  "immune  serum,"  that  is,  prepared 
from  recently  recovered  cases  of  poliomyelitis,  who,  because 
of  their  attack  are  immune  to  the  disease,  at  least  for  the 
present.  The  action  of  this  serum  is  reported  as  arresting 
rather  than  curing  paralysis — another  argument  for  early  di- 
agnosis. Human  serum  rather  than  animal  is  said  to  give 
the  best  results.  Last  week  a  preliminary  report  appeared 
from  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  New  York  city  De- 
partment of  Health,  of  experiments  with  a  horse  serum  which 
seems  to  promise  protective  and  curative  properties.  The 
treatment  is,  with  proper  care,  given  without  danger.  Like 
certain  drugs,  it  is  applicable  only  to  the  acute  stage  of  the 
disease. 

Traveling  Clinics  for  Convalescents 

For  the  treatment  of  convalescent  stages,  a  different  pro- 
cedure is  needed,  according  to  Dr.  Robert  W.  Lovett,  of 
Boston,  whose  name  is  especially  associated  with  the  treatment 
of  poliomyelitis  not  only  because  of  his  work  in  Boston,  but 
for  the  "traveling  clinics"  he  has  held  in  Vermont,  and  this 
year  in  New  York  state.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  Dr.  Lovett  urges  that  spe- 
cial attention  be  paid  to  the  "middle  stage"  of  the  disease, 
after  acute  illness  has  passed  and  before  it  is  time  for  or- 
thopedic surgery : 

This  is  the  more  important  because  during  this  period  is  determined 
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RE-EDUCATING    WEAKENED    MUSCLES 

Physicians  and   nurses   trained   by   the   clinics  which  Dr. 
Lovett  conducted,  gently  exercise  limbs  touched  by  paraly- 
sis, helping  a  child  to  use  them  again  of  his  own  accord. 
Preliminary  testing  is  made  with  a  spring  balance 

in  many  cases  the  degree  of  recovery  of  the  affected  muscles.  In  no 
department  of  surgery  does  precise,  long-continued,  common-sense 
treatment  have  a  more  determining  effect  upon  ultimate  function 
than  here. 

In  his  recapitulation  of  the  after-care  due  to  this  convales- 
cent period — a  period  which  may  last  several  years — Dr. 
Lovett  emphasized  first  of  all,  rest;  no  massage  while  tender- 
ness lasts;  no  fatigue — these  are  among  his  chief  dicta.  The 
three  therapeutic  measures  most  often  depended  upon  for 
muscle  improvement  are  massage,  electricity,  muscle-train- 
ing. The  first  Dr.  Lovett  believes  of  use  if  properly  con- 
trolled ;  the  second  "depends  for  its  vogue  largely  upon  tradi- 
tion." It  has  done  harm,  Dr.  Lovett  believes,  because  often 
used  carelessly,  and  parents  have  been  lulled  into  a  false 
security  supposing  the  treatment  adequate  while  valuable  time 
was  lost  and  disabling  deformities  were  acquired.  It  is  from 
definite,  steady,  prolonged  re-education  of  the  muscle  that  is 
weakened,  not  injured,  that  the  main  hope  of  recovery  rests: 

The  predominance  of  partial  rather  than  total  paralysis  shows 
that  partial  rather  than  total  destruction  of  nerve  cells  occurs  in  nine 
out  of  ten  instances.  The  method  advocated  attempts  to  send  an 
impulse  from  brain  to  muscle  by  establishing  through  such  par- 
tially destroyed  centers  a  new  route  which  it  tends  to  find  for  itself 
by  constant  repetition  of  attempted  muscular  effort. 

A  fuller  account  of  this  method  was  given  in  the  Survey 
for  October  21,  1916.  The  difficulty  in  applying  it  is,  of 
course,  the  necessity  of  an  exact  and  special  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  muscle  function,  which  is  not  common;  and 
the  long  demand  on  faith  and  patience  of  those  on  whom  the 
care  finally  depends — the  mothers  [the  Survey,  February  3]. 

But  poliomyelitis  is  also  a  public  health  problem.  It  must 
be  considered  from  the  angle  of  the  community  as  well  as  from 
that  of  the  patient ;  from  the  angles  of  control  and  prevention 
as  well  as  those  of  diagnosis  and  cure.  According  to  Flexner, 
since  the  first  epidemic  in  the  United  States  in  1907,  the 
country  has  not  been  free  from  the  disease.  Hence,  local 
measures  are  but  part  of  a  needed  "national  guard,"  a  care- 
fully worked-out  program  for  uniform  operation  throughout 
the  country. 

It  is  the  health  officer's  task  in  an  epidemic  to  know  where 
all  cases  are  in  his  bailiwick ;  to  isolate  them  from  the  com- 
munity ;  provide  for  hospitalization ;  to  assist  in  checking  the 
disease  in  homes  by  sanitary  rulings  affecting  milk  routes  and 
delivery,  the  use  of  library  books,  the  disposal  of  refuse,  etc.; 


to  trace  infection  to  its  source — across  the  continent  if  need 
be ;  to  find  "missed  cases"  and  human  carriers  and  other  pos- 
sible means  of  transmission ;  to  see  that  only  those  travel  who, 
as  far  as  may  be  ascertained,  have  not  been  exposed  to  infec- 
tion ;  to  notify  his  fellow  officers  when  people  from  the  infected 
area  in  his  domain  go  into  their  domains ;  to  watch  carefully 
those  who  are  reported  to  him  as  coming  from  theirs.  Mean- 
time he  keeps  the  fullest  possible  records  for  future  study. 

His  five-year  records  will  tell  whether  the  eight  cases  in  his 
state  during  April  are  more  than  usual  for  that  time.  His 
spot-maps  will  show  the  behavior  of  the  disease  in  various  dis- 
tricts, and  help,  perhaps,  to  answer  the  question,  Why  should 
this  epidemic  come  quickly  to  a  head  in  one  place,  and  develop 
but  slowly  in  another  ?  What  factors  existed  in  the  one  local- 
ity that  were  not  in  the  other?  Waves  of  sickness  in  ad- 
joining districts  after  the  due  incubation  period  of  the  disease, 
are  understandable ;  but  how  did  that  case  occur  off  there  on 
a  clean  and  sunny  farm?  Is  the  much-used  term,  "sporadic," 
the  only  answer?  Why  do  so  many  cases  occur  in  farmers' 
families?  Is  milk  going  to  be  found  the  guilty  transmitter, 
after  all? 

In  an  effort  to  find  the  answer  to  all  these  vital  problems 
and  yet  not  cause  too  great  discomfort  to  people  in  the  com- 
munity, certain  "minimum  requirements"  were  adopted  at  the 
latest  conference  of  health  authorities  with  the  Public  Health 
Service,  in  May: 

Briefer  quarantine,  not  less  than  two  weeks  nor  more  than  three, 
unless  fever  continues. 

Adults  of  an  infected  household  are  advised  to  keep  from  contact 
with  all  children. 

Disinfection  of  discharges,  attendants,  patient  and  premises. 

Hospitalization  unless  moving  the  patient  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  patient  in  the  early  stages  when  rest  is  imperative. 

Travel  and  contact  with  children  should  be  discouraged.  Expert 
supervision  is  urged.  Cooperation  of  public  health  nurses  to  teach 
sickroom  precautions  is  effective.  Food  must  be  carefully  protected; 
screens  used;   animals  excluded  from  the  sickroom. 

The  lumbar  puncture  is  urged.  Schools  need  not  be  closed;  medi- 
cal supervision  should  instead  be  instituted. 

And,  finally,  prompt  reporting  of  recognized  or  suspected  cases  is 
imperative. 

The  value  of  this  extensive  scheme  of  work  to  the  whole 
country  can  easily  be  seen.  It  has  also  a  service  to  the  inten- 
sive medical  work  in  individual  homes.  Clearly,  a  doctor's 
diagnosis  must  precede  his  report  of  a  case  to  the  health 
authorities.  This  diagnosis  is  frequently  helped  by  the  dis- 
covery through  epidemiological  work  of  the  health  depart- 
ment, which  has  traced  contact  infections  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  the  other.     A  striking  instance  of  this  comes 
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IN   THE   REST  AND   SUNSHINE    STAGE 

Rolling  chairs  and  level  porches  help  to  pass  the  time  in 
the  sitting-up  stage  of  recovery 
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from  California,  told  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Bulletin: 

An  officer  of  the  service  was  sent  to  investigate  an  alleged  case  of 
typhoid  fever  which  had  occurred  about  September  1,  1916,  at  the 
Point  San  Luis  Obispo  lighthouse,  on  Point  San  Luis,  California.  The 
case  had  been  in  a  girl  aged  fifteen  years,  and  from  the  statements 
of  the  family  and  of  the  physician  who  had  been  in  attendance  it 
was  concluded  that  the  case  was  probably  one  of  poliomyelitis  and 
not  of  typhoid  fever.  If  it  was  poliomyelitis,  the  question  was,  What 
was  the  source  of  infection? 

As  the  girl  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  two  or  three  days 
in  a  week  with  relatives  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Avila,  a  brief 
investigation  was  made  at  that  place.  Inquiry  as  to  whether  there 
had  been  infantile  paralysis  in  the  village  or  vicinity  was  met  with 
the  statement  that  there  had  been  none.  When  the  question  was 
asked,  however,  if  there  had  been  any  children  ill  recently,  some 
one  stated  that  a  baby  had  been  ill  with  some  sort  of  fever  and  that 
after  the  fever  left,  the  baby  was  unable  to  walk  or  to  use  its  legs. 
On  visiting  the  home  of  this  child  information  was  obtained  of  a 
similar  case  in  a  neighboring  family.  The  mother  of  the  second 
child  knew  of  a  third  one  similarly  affected.  While  in  the  village 
accounts  of  three  other  cases  were  obtained. 

It  was  also  learned  that  a  family  with  several  small  children  had 
come  to  the  village  in  the  month  of  July,  and  that  one  of  the  children 
had  died  while  en  route  from  somewhere  in  the  East.  This  family 
was  found,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  on  July  5  they  had  left  New 
York  city,  where  they  had  lived  in  a  neighborhood  in  which  there 
had  been  cases  of  poliomyelitis.  Two  or  three  days  after  leaving 
New  York,  one  of  the  children,  aged  four  years,  became  suddenly  ill 
with  high  fever  and  paralysis.  The  child  did  not  recover.  After 
its  death  the  rest  of  the  family  proceeded  to  Avila.  It  was  after  the 
arrival  of  this  family  that  the  cases  developed  in  Avila. 

Similarly,  contacts  have  been  traced  from  Illinois  to  New 
York;  from  Maine  to  New  York  and  Montreal;  from  Min- 
nesota to  Montana  and  Saskatchewan ;  from  Washington  to 
Montana ;  from  North  and  South  Carolina  to  New  York,  not 
to  mention  the  more  easily  accounted  for  relation  between  cases 
in  nearer  states — Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

But  the  procedure  which  found  the  connection  between  this 
"fever  of  some  sort"  among  the  children  of  a  California 
village  and  the  epidemic  in  an  Atlantic  state,  is  precisely  the 
same  on  a  larger  scale  as  that  followed  everywhere  by  local 
health  officers.     Take  the  story  just  reported  from  Montana: 

The  people  of  Happy  Hollow,  like  those  everywhere  else,  kept 
their  children  closely  at  home  for  fear  of  picking  up  the  disease. 
The  head  of  one  family  clerked  in  a  store  in  Billings  and  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  his  family.  His  child  developed  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  without  exhibiting  paralysis.  The  case  was  isolated  from 
the  beginning  of  the  symptoms,  but  a  playmate  from  a  neighboring 
farm  developed  the  worst  case  of  paralysis  that  survived  the  epi- 
demic. Another  neighboring  child  was  a  trifle  ill,  but  nothing  sus- 
picious developed ;  however,  a  cousin  of  this  child  who  had  visited 
there   one   day,   developed   the   characteristic   lesions   of   the   disease. 
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EMERGENCY    HOSPITAL   IN    WESTCHESTER   COUNTY 

One  of  the  wards  in  which  quiet,  light  and  skilled  care 

saved    many    children    from    permanent    deformity     last 

summer 


"see  what  i  can  do!" 

Though  her  fingers  are  twisted  yet,  this  little  patient  has 

gained  some  control  of  her  arms 

But  the  story  of  poliomyelitis  is  a  story  of  a  remarkable 
cooperation.  Perhaps  never  in  medical  history  have  emergency 
measures  been  undertaken  on  so  enormous  a  scale  as  in  connec- 
tion with  these  recent  outbreaks.  Physicians,  health  officers 
and  public  have  worked  together  with  zeal  to  a  common  end ; 
and  but  little  panic  has  occurred  in  the  unselfish  effort  to 
understand  what  should  be  done  to  care  for  so  many  children 
sick  and  threatened  with  permanent  affliction. 

Of  course,  there  were  occasional  exceptions.  .  Physicians  did 
not  unvaryingly  agree  with  the  health  department's  diagnosis. 
Yet  97  per  cent  of  the  cases  sent  last  summer  to  New  York 
hospitals  were  correctly  diagnosed — among  the  4,378  admitted 
as  poliomyelitis  patients,  only  49  were  found  to  have  some 
other  disease.  You  may  read  in  actual  print  a  protest  against 
all  this  preparation ;  rather  leave  things  to  the  good  old  gen- 
eral practitioner  who  "deals  with  situations  as  they  arise." 
Also,  it  is  undeniably  true  that  many  people  developed  a  most 
perverse  ingenuity  in  discovering  automobile  detours  to  avoid 
places  where  the  health  officer  was  uncomfortably  alert.  But 
the  argument  here  is  obviously  not  against  all  quarantine,  but 
for  uniform  measures.  If  some  tenement  families  in  terror 
shut  their  poor  little  youngsters  up  tight  in  the  house  lest 
they  "catch  something"  from  street  playmates,  the  argument 
is  not  against  an  honest  educational  publicity,  but  for  more 
playgrounds  where  under  proper  supervision  the  children  shall 
have  fresh  air  and  recreation  [the  Survey,  August  12,  1916]. 

Among  the  special  efforts  to  meet  these  crises  and  to  protect 
child-life  must  be  mentioned  several  outstanding  not  only 
because  of  their  extent,  but  because,  too,  of  their  significant 
results  for  science  and  for  practice  everywhere.  A  private 
gift  to  the  Vermont  State  Board  of  Health  at  the  time  of 
the  epidemic  in  that  state  in  1914  made  possible  not  only 
the  laboratory  research  already  noted  in  this  paper,  but  also  the 
first  series  of  "polio-clinics"  in  the  country,  conducted  by 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Lovett,  of  Boston.     During  the  epidemic,  Dr. 
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Lovett  saw  304  patients.  Last  year  in  Massachusetts  the 
State  Department  of  Health  cooperated  with  the  Harvard 
Infantile  Paralysis  Commission  directed  by  Drs.  Pierce,  Pea- 
body,  Lovett  and  Rosenau.  Clinics  were  established  in  and 
near  Boston  and  surgeons  and  nurses  were  on  call  for  consul- 
tation or  treatment  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night.  In  1916, 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  itself  assumed 
the  expense  of  the  clinics  to  which  Dr.  Lovett  was  summoned 
as  director,  and  in  which  local  health  boards,  local  health  asso- 
ciations like  that  in  Dutchess  county,  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  and  nursing  societies  of  all  kinds,  cooperated  with 
good-will  and  to  splendid  effect. 

Nurses  went  first  into  the  field.  Calling  at  the  homes  where 
children  had  been  ill  with  poliomyelitis  they  told  of  the  com- 
ing clinics  and  the  hope  of  restoring  weakened  muscles  through 
the  new  treatment.  They  arranged  for  transportation  when 
families  could  not  meet  this  expense  themselves.  And  the 
children  came,  hundreds  of  them.  In  the  three  trips  of  the 
traveling  clinic  through  the  state,  up  to  the  end  of  April,  138 
clinics  were  held,  and  more  than  2,500  different  patients 
examined.  Dr.  Leroy  W.  Hubbard,  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  said,  "It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
many  more  old  cases  appeared  after  our  first  visit — that  is, 
cases  that  had  occurred  years  before  the  present  epidemic. 
The  opportunity  for  such  treatment  did  not  exist  when  they 
were  sick ;  they  took  it  as  soon  as  they  could  get  it." 

The  state's  work  included  providing  hospital  care  for  the 
children  when  this  was  advised,  and  sharing  the  cost  with 
the  parents  and  the  special  committee  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  when  necessary.  Similarly,  braces  and  other  apparatus 
were  provided. 

Within  the  limits  of  New  York  city  this  task  of  after-care 
has  been  fulfilled  by  the  Committee  on  After-Care,  which,  as 
told  in  the  Survey  for  October  21,  1916,  represents  the  splen- 
did team-work  of  health  department,  charities,  physicians, 
nursing  associations  and  relief  agencies.  This  committee 
believes  that  fully  6,000  of  the  more  than  7,000  children  in 
the  city  needing  care  have  been  cared  for.  At  the  end  of 
April  it  had  secured  over  13,000  clinic  treatments,  2,800 
home  treatments,  and  successfully  disposed  of  5,000  cases. 

Finally,  a  brief  description  of  the  civic  cooperation  that 
gave  to  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  the  banner  emergency  hospital 
of  the  state  must  not  be  omitted.  Of  this  hospital  Mrs.  John 
Lathrop  writes: 

Early  in  July,  New  Rochelle  realized  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem.    "Stop,  look,  listen,"  was  the  warning  of  social  danger. 

The  citizens  and  health  commissioners  did  not  stop  to  ask,  What 
shall  we  do?  They  said,  How  big  a  job  have  we  to  do?  How  vital 
is  this  to  the  city's  future? 

On  the  third  day  of  July,  the  Board  of  Health  decided  to  take  im- 
mediate action.  The  mayor  and  a  well  organized  citizens'  committee 
stood  ready  to  lend  support.     And  so  well  has  the  work  been  done 


that  this  community  movement  swept  New  Rochelle  into  the  front 
rank  of  civic  preparedness. 

Approximately  $15,000  has  been  used  in  constructing  the  plant. 
This  does  not  include  maintenance. 

In  getting  ready  to  save  the  babies  the  Board  of  Health  had  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  an  unselfish  community,  with  only  a  few  ex- 
ceptions. Some  selfish  folks  thought  only  of  their  own  interests ;  in 
one  case  a  property  owner  said  the  only  place  for  the  institution  was 
on  the  property  which  the  city  used  as  a  dumping  ground.  Can  you 
imagine  a  home  for  little  children  in  the  midst  of  the  filth  and  debris 
of  a  city  dump?  Another  whose  vision  was  somewhat  blinded  at 
first,  later  came  to  aid  in  the  work  and  made  with  his  own  hands 
little  chairs  for  the  unfortunate  kiddies. 

The  number  of  people  who  desired  to  use  their  money  to  do  good 
were  in  the  majority,  and  with  zeal  and  energy,  with  thought  and 
earnestness,  they  built  what  has  proven  a  model  quarantine  hos- 
pital on  land  owned  by  the  city. 

As  soon  as  authority  was  given  to  proceed,  a  septic  tank  with  pipe 
line  was  laid  and  city  water  and  gas  installed,  two  portable  houses 
were  purchased  and  all  equipment  necessary,  including  food,  was 
ordered  to  be  delivered  when  the  call  should  come  that  a  little 
citizen  had  been  stricken. 

Work  began  on  July  7.  No  publicity  was  given  the  matter,  but  on 
July  19,  when  the  first  case  was  reported,  everything  was  ready  and 
the  doctors  and  nurses  on  hand.  Several  other  cases  followed  imme- 
diately— then  they  came  so  fast  that  they  often  caught  up  with  the 
carpenters  who  built  unit  after  unit,  until  in  one  month  from  the 
time  the  first  case  came  in,  eight  portable  units  and  four  army  tents 
were  in  use,  with  two  larger  units  under  construction. 

Every  device  necessary  for  sanitation  and  the  comfort  of  the  pa- 
tients and  working  staff  was  installed.  Plumbing  connections,  laun- 
dry tubs,  sinks,  steam  clothes  dryer,  steam  radiators,  telephones,  elec- 
tric fans,  phonographs  and  adequate  fire  protection. 

There  is  a  sterilizing  plant  where  all  milk  bottles  used  at  the  hos- 
pital and  also  those  from  the  quarantined  houses  in  the  city  are 
cleaned  and  sterilized  before  returning  to  the  dealer.  An  incinerator 
takes  care  of  all  garbage — and  as  the  virus  of  the  disease  is  thrown 
off  in  body  excrement,  all  dressings  used  are  burned  at  once.  Also 
all  hospital  refuse. 

A  branch  laboratory  was  established  in  the  town  where  specimens 
were  examined  and  early  diagnosis  secured  by  expert  diagnosticians. 
The  exterior  reminds  one  more  of  a  summer  camp  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  than  an  isolation  camp  for  contagious  disease.  The  stars  and 
stripes  float  in  the  summer  breeze — flowers  are  blooming  on  every 
side;  bay  trees  add  dignity  to  the  surroundings.  Inside  the  at- 
mosphere is  one  of  simplicity  and  contentment,  while  much  fresh 
air  and  sunlight  permeates  every  nook  and  corner.  Along  the  entire 
series  of  units  is  an  enclosed  porch  which  has  proven  a  blessing  to 
the  patients  as  well  as  a  labor-saving  device  to  the  staff.  This  porch 
is  provided  with  awnings  and  connects  with  each  ward. 

The  visitors'  porch  adjoins.  Here  the  anxious  parents  can  sit  and, 
through  a  window  protected  with  plate  glass  know  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  their  children  as  they  are  brought  from  the  wards  or  lie  in 
the  cribs  on  the  sunny  screened  porch.  The  "sun  playground"  is  also 
connected  with  the  main  porch.  Here  the  children  are  provided  with 
facilities  for  wholesome  recreation  and  given  the  exercise  so  neces- 
sary to  a  convalescent  poliomyelitis  patient. 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  year? 

Those  who  have  studied  say  that  where  an  epidemic  has 
been  severe  in  one  season  it  is  less  likely  to  recur  soon.  The 
likelihood  of  an  outbreak  in  places  not  stricken  last  year  is  yet 
on  the  lap  of  the  gods.  But  this  chronicle,  a  warning  of 
what  to  look  for,  what  to  guard  against,  how  to  serve,  is  ded- 
icated to  those  who  would  bring  to  the  service  of  children  the 
best  that  science  has  to  offer. 


THE    NEW    ROCHELLE    EMERGENCY    HOSPITAL 

This  hospital,  with  its  eight  units,  connecting  pavilions,  and   splendid   equipment,  is   considered   one   of  the   most   efficient 
centers  for  treatment  in  the  state.     It  is  also  a  remarkable  instance  of  cooperation  between   civic,  health  and  philanthropic 

organizations 


Making  the  Boss  Efficient 

The  Beginnings  of  a  New  Industrial  Regime 

By  John  A.  Fitch 


OF   THE    SURVEY    STAFF 


SEVERAL  hundred  men  from  all  over  the  country  met 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  Philadelphia  to  consider  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  relationship  between  employers  and 
employes.  They  spent  two  days  in  frank  discussion  of 
industrial  methods,  they  pointed  out  where  managers  and 
foremen  were  at  fault  and  they  talked  about  justice  to  the 
worker.  There  was  earnest  consideration  of  the  question  of 
legitimate  grievances. 

It  was  not  a  convention  of  an  international  trade  union. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  men  present  were  the  employment 
managers  of  some  of  the  largest  corporations  in  America.  But 
they  were  meeting  to  exchange  experiences  and  get  new  ideas 
in  order  that  they  might  handle  their  jobs  better,  lessen  the 
strain  on  industrial  relations,  and  create  more  general  satis- 
faction among  employes. 

These  men  were  representatives  of  a  new  idea — an  idea  so 
hopeful  and  full  of  promise  that  there  is  just  a  possibility  of 
its  being  the  forerunner  of  policies  and  methods  that  will 
revolutionize  industry.  Whether  it  is  as  big  an  idea  as  that 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  unquestionably  it  means  new  things. 

When  Saint  Peter  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  begins  to  bal- 
ance his  books  and  tabulate  his  statistics  he  will  find  that  until 
about  midway  of  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
employers  of  labor  in  general  and  critics  of  labor  policies  in 
general  had  one  sin  in  common.  They  both  believed  that  it 
didn't  cost  anything  to  replace  one  man  in  a  factory  with 
another. 

There  were  exceptions,  but  in  general  the  critics  have  ex- 
pressed the  idea  almost  exultantly.  It  makes  a  fine  climax  to 
a  ringing  denunciation  of  the  employers'  disregard  of  human 
welfare.  "Aha,"  they  have  said,  "he  takes  good  care  of  his 
machines,  new  ones  cost  money.  But  his  men  ?  If  he  squeezes 
them  dry  and  throws  them  on  the  scrap  heap,  what's  the  dif- 
ference?    A  new  man  doesn't  cost  anything." 

With  certain  honorable  exceptions,  the  employers  have  be- 
lieved the  same  thing.  They  have  hired  and  fired  with  care- 
less abandon.  As  a  competent  critic  observes,  "they  have 
wasted  human  efficiency  like  water."  The  only  thing  many 
of  them  have  cared  to  know  has  been  whether  men  were 
standing  at  the  gate,  seeking  employment.  So  long  as  men 
were  in  reserve  they  have  been  indifferent  to  discharges  and 
resignations. 

With  the  employers  holding  to  a  theory  like  that,  and 
their  most  active  critics — even  the  unions — silent  or  ac- 
quiescent in  the  fallacy  that  a  new  man  costs  nothing,  what 
could  you  expect?  The  Ford  Motor  Company  in  1913  hired 
54,000  new  men  to  keep  13,000  jobs  filled — more  than  four 
times  as  many  men  as  there  were  jobs.  To  put  it  in  terms 
of  modern  business  problems,  the  "labor  turnover"  of  the 
Ford  company  was  over  400  per  cent. 

That  was  four  years  ago.  Things  have  changed  since 
the  men  began  to  get  five  dollars  for  an  eight-hour  day.  But 
even  now  in  other  industries  the  Ford  experience  of  1913  can 
be  duplicated.  At  the  Philadelphia  meeting  a  representative 
of  the  Goodrich  Rubber  Company  said  that  in  recent  years  it 


had  been  necessary  to  hire  in  a  twelve-month  nearly  twice  as 
many  men  as  were  on  the  payroll  at  one  time  in  order  to 
keep  the  plant  fully  manned.  And  he  declared  that,  at  the 
time  of  speaking,  the  labor  turnover  of  that  company  was 
higher  still. 

Magnus  W.  Alexander,  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
made  a  study  some  time  ago  of  employment  problems  in 
twelve  factories  manufacturing  machines  and  metal  prod- 
ucts. The  factories  were  offering  employment  opportunities 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  37,274  men  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  43,971.  He  found  that  in  order  to  maintain 
their  regular  force  through  the  year  and  increase  it  by  about 
7,000,  these  factories  had  to  hire  42,571  new  men.  W.  A. 
Grieves,  of  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company  of  Colum- 
bus, wrote  to  twenty  manufacturing  plants  in  1914  and  got 
their  records  of  hiring  and  firing.  The  twenty  factories  took 
on  69,000  new  employes  that  year  in  order  to  keep  intact  a 
total  force  of  44,000. 

These  figures  are  not  extraordinary.  The  fact  that  such 
examples  are  hard  to  find  is  no  indication  that  they  are  in 
any  way  exceptional,  or  that  the  other  corporations  have  bet- 
ter records.  It  simply  means  that  other  records  are  not  avail- 
able. Last  week  an  executive  of  an  important  employing 
corporation  told  me  that,  taking  the  country  over,  the  average 
labor  turnover  is  probably  200  per  cent.  Can  you  visualize 
that?  If  you  were  starting  a  factory  this  year  to  employ 
1,000  men  in  the  manufacture  of  army  tents  you  would  nat- 
urally expect  to  hire  1,000  men.  But  if  this  estimate  is 
correct,  and  yours  should  turn  out  to  be  an  "average"  factory, 
you  would  have  to  superintend  a  procession  of  about  3,000 
men  through  your  employment  office  this  year  and  2,000  more 
every  year  hereafter.  Last  year  Boyd  Fisher,  secretary  of 
the  Detroit  Executives'  Club,  examined  the  employment  rec- 
ords of  fifty-seven  Detroit  factories  and  found  their  labor 
turnover  during  the  year  averaged  something  over  252  per 
cent. 

Hiring  and  Firing 

That  there  is  a  shocking  social  waste  about  such  a  condition 
has  of  course  long  been  evident  to  everyone.  That  it  is  exceed- 
ingly discreditable  to  a  society  that  permits  it  has  been  pointed 
out  again  and  again.  Even  though  we  haven't  known  and  do 
not  know  now  just  how  fast  the  work  of  hiring  and  firing  has 
gone  on,  we  have  seen  it  and  been  appalled  by  it  in  the  sea- 
sonal industries. 

We  have  blamed  society  for  it,  and  rightly,  where  it  has 
been  due  to  the  lack  of  training  and  guidance  of  the  men  and 
women  who  must  engaged  in  industry.  We  have  deplored  the 
blind  alley  jobs  where  a  boy  learned  no  trade  and  is  turned  out 
at  maturity,  too  old  for  the  job  that  spoiled  his  best  learning 
years  and  incompetent  for  a  better  job,  to  drift  from  one  un- 
skilled task  to  another,  never  satisfactory  and  never  satisfied. 
We  have  scored  the  employer  for  ruthlessly  turning  off  his 
"help"  whenever  it  suited  his  purpose. 

We  have  seen  that  the  whole  proceeding  is  tremendously 
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costly  for  society.  The  carrying  of  a  dead  weight  of  incom- 
petents who  might  have  been  trained  to  skilful  service  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  industrial  reserve  to  await  the  pleasure 
of  the  employer  has  been  a  heavy  burden  on  the  public.  We 
have  seen,  too,  how,  above  all,  it  has  been  costly  for  the  em- 
ploye. Every  member  of  this  shifting  army  of  labor  feels 
in  his  own  body  the  effects  of  unemployment  and  stamped  on 
his  mind  is  the  discomfort  and  misery  of  constant  economic 
uncertainty. 

The  High  Cost  of  New  Men 
But  we  have  continued  to  believe  that  it  costs  the  employer 
nothing.  How  wrong  we  have  been,  the  employer  himself 
is  now  beginning  to  point  out.  There  have  been  employers 
here  and  there  who  knew  it  all  the  time,  but  there  was  no 
talk  about  it.  There  was  no  general  understanding.  Most 
of  the  employers  were  wholly  in  the  dark,  and  many  of 
them  continue  in  it. 

The  study  made  in  1913  by  Magnus  W.  Alexander  was 
the  first  attempt  to  grapple  with  costs.  There  were  few 
guide  posts  pointing  the  way,  but  Mr.  Alexander  found  no 
fewer  than  five  distinct  elements  of  cost  in  hiring  and  train- 
ing new  employes.    These  were: 

1.  Clerical  work  in  connection  with  the  hiring  process. 

2.  Instruction  of  new  employes  by  foremen  and  assistants. 

3.  Increased  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  tools  by  new  em- 
ployes. 

4.  Reduced  rate  of  production  during  early  period  of  employment. 

5.  Increased  amount  of  spoiled  work  by  new  employes. 

He  admitted  that  these  were  not  the  only  costs  and  named 
two  others:  "Reduced  profits  due  to  reduced  production," 
and  "investment  cost  of  increased  equipment  on  account  of 
the  decreased  productivity  of  the  machines  on  which  new  em- 
ployes are  being  broken  in."  He  made  no  attempt,  however, 
to  estimate  these  costs. 

He  found  next  that  these  elements  of  cost  varied  with  differ- 
ent classes  of  employes.  After  making  due  allowance  for  each 
of  the  five  items  of  cost,  and  for  each  of  five  classes  of  em- 
ployes, Mr.  Alexander  estimated  that  the  cost  of  hiring  a  new 
man  was  between  $35  and  $40. 

It  was  stated  above  that  over  42,500  new  employes  were 
hired  by  twelve  factories  in  a  year  that  began  with  over  37,000 
employes  on  the  payroll  and  ended  with  about  44,000.  After 
making  deductions  for  changes  due  to  unavoidable  causes, 
Mr.  Alexander  came  to  the  conclusion  that  22,000  employes 
were  unnecessarily  hired,  at  an  expense  to  the  twelve  factories 
involved  of  $831,000. 

Mr.  Grieves,  who  made  a  study  of  twenty  factories  in  1914, 
where  69,000  new  employes  were  hired  to  maintain  a  force 
of  44,000,  found  the  same  elements  of  cost  as  those  considered 
by  Mr.  Alexander.  He  estimated  the  average  cost  of  hiring 
to  be  $40  per  man  and  figured  the  extra  cost  of  hiring  un- 
necessary employes  for  the  twenty  factories  was  $1,760,000. 
John  M.  Williams,  secretary  of  Fayette  R.  Plumb,  Inc.,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  an  address  delivered  in  April,  declared  that 
$40  is  an  extremely  low  estimate  of  the  cost  of  hiring  a  new 
man.  His  investigations  led  him  to  place  the  figure  nearer 
$100. 

The  awakening  of  employers  to  the  cost  of  unnecessary  hir- 
ing was  given  a  great  stimulus  by  the  publication  of  the  results 
of  Mr.  Alexander's  study.  The  great  scarcity  of  labor  that 
has  marked  the  last  two  years,  however,  has  probably  done 
more  than  any  estimate  of  costs  could  have  done  to  impress 
employers  with  the  necessity  of  doing  everything  possible  to 
maintain  a  stable  working  force.  President  Hopkins  of  Dart- 
mouth says  that  only  two  years  ago  a  large  employer  of  labor 


in  Philadelphia  said  to  him:  "We  are  not  interested  in  prob- 
lems of  personnel.  We  have  a  lot  of  work ;  but  there  are  al- 
ways more  people  to  do  it  than  there  is  work ;  and  if  those 
we  have  do  not  wish  to  work  under  our  conditions,  they  can 
go,  and  we  will  go  out  and  get  others." 

Now  that  men  are  not  so  easy  to  get,  employers  are  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  consider  the  new  idea  in  employment,  which 
has  spread  so  rapidly  within  the  last  two  years.  That  idea  is 
simply  this :  That  the  employment  problem  should  be  studied 
as  carefully  and  as  scientifically  as  any  other  business  problem. 
To  make  this  possible  the  function  of  hiring  and  discharging 
is  taken  away  from  the  foremen  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
centralized  employment  department.  Foremen  are  hired,  not 
for  their  ability  to  select  good  workmen,  but  for  their  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  their  ability  to  get  out  the  work.  It  is 
a  loss  of  energy  and  a  detriment  to  the  plant  for  the  foremen 
to  do  the  work  of  hiring  new  men — and  in  addition  they  are, 
as  likely  as  not,  incompetent  for  that  particular  task. 

An  executive  of  a  manufacturing  company  that  adopted 
the  new  method  of  employment  last  year  said  recently : 

One  of  the  first  benefits  we  derived  was  in  freeing  the  foremen 
from  the  daily  necessity  of  looking  over  men  they  needed  at  the  fac- 
tory door.  Under  the  old  system  the  first  hour  of  each  morning  and 
the  most  critical  hour  from  a  departmental  standpoint,  was  signalized 
by  the  absence  of  the  foremen  from  their  departments.  The  new 
system  automatically  changed  this,  and  foremen  were  free  to  super- 
vise work  in  their  own  departments,  rather  than  lose  hours  daily  in 
interviewing  applicants  for  work. 

By  placing  the  function  of  hiring  in  a  specialized  depart- 
ment with  a  responsible  executive  in  charge,  it  is  possible  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  labor  supply  that  never 
could  be  had  under  the  old  system.  At  the  same  time  a  ca- 
pacity for  judging  men  and  making  wise  selections  is  developed. 

The  first  great  function  of  an  employment  department,  as 
I  get  it  from  the  prophets  and  leaders  of  this  movement,  is  the 
selection  of  the  employe  from  an  organized  labor  market — 
not  at  the  gate.  The  fact  that  the  old  methods  did 
not  result  in  wise  selections  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
for  the  development  of  the  new  methods.  Any  analysis  of 
labor  turnover  under  the  unregulated,  hit-or-miss  methods  of 
a  few  years  ago  will  show  a  constant  shifting  because  the 
men  hired  were  not  fit  for  the  jobs.  A  very  large  part  of 
the  work  of  eliminating  this  waste  consists  in  hiring  the  right 
men  the  first  time — in  getting  men  who  are  fitted  to  the  jobs. 
Trained,  intelligent,  experienced  employment  men  can  do  that 
far  better  than  men  whose  training  is  exclusively  in  another 
field  and  whose  experience  is  in  operation  rather  than  in 
hiring. 

Round  Pins  for  Round  Holes 

Not  even  men  of  experience  and  training  can  select  men 
with  100  per  cent  success,  however.  They  may  be  mistaken 
altogether,  or  they  may  have  sent  men  to  the  wrong  depart- 
ments or  placed  them  in  the  wrong  jobs.  The  second  chief 
function  of  an  employment  department,  therefore,  the  leaders 
and  wise  men  in  this  field  tell  me,  is  the  training  of  men  and 
the  constant  endeavor  to  place  them  in  positions  for  which 
they  are  fitted  or  to  which  they  are  adapted. 

When  the  hiring  and  firing  is  done  by  the  foremen  a  man 
seldom  gets  a  second  chance  to  make  good.  He  may  be  em- 
inently fitted  for  some  other  job  in  the  plant,  but  the  fore- 
man hasn't  time  to  inquire  into  that.  He  simply  discharges 
the  man  and  tries  another.  Under  the  newer  system  the 
foreman  has  no  power  of  discharge.  He  merely  refers  an  un- 
satisfactory employe  back  to  the  employment  department  with 
a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  considering  him  unsuited  to  the 
work   of   his    department.      The    employment   manager    does 
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not  then  discharge  the  man  except  for  the  gravest  of  reasons. 
He  studies  his  case,  tries  him  out  somewhere  else  and  con- 
tinues to  try  him  until  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  that  he  is 
hopelessly  incompetent. 

Most  important  of  all  from  many  points  of  view  is  the 
third  function  of  an  employment  department  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  new  idea.  Here  is  where  new  ground  is 
being  broken.  The  importance  of  hiring  men  who  are  fitted 
for  the  jobs  has  long  been  recognized.  It  is  a  new  thing,  how- 
ever, for  an  employment  department  to  consider  whether  the 
jobs  are  fit  for  the  men.  But  that  is  what  employment  man- 
agers are  now  doing,  seriously  and  in  dead  earnest.  This  is 
where,  most  of  all,  there  enters  what  Meyer  Bloomfield,  of 
the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau,  calls  "the  new  profession  of 
handling  men." 

Loss  from  Trained  Men  Who  Quit 

Studies  of  employment  problems  have  revealed  that  a  high 
labor  turnover  is  not  due  exclusively  to  hiring  the  wrong  men. 
There  are  two  elements  in  turnover — the  discharge  of  un- 
desirable workers  and  the  voluntary  leaving  of  desirable  ones. 
The  first  element  can  be  attacked  effectively  by  careful  selec- 
tion. Discharges  for  incompetency  may  be  reduced  to  a  rea- 
sonable minimum.  When  this  is  done,  however,  the  terrible 
drain  due  to  the  second  element  in  the  situation,  the  voluntary 
quitting  of  good  men,  is  only  emphasized. 

Accordingly,  the  new  employment  department  makes  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  reasons  for  quitting.  Many  of  them  have 
a  rule  that  a  man  cannot  leave  without  passing  through  the 
office  of  the  emplo}'ment  manager.  A  requirement  that  the 
signature  of  the  employment  manager  must  be  secured  before 
the  last  pay  can  be  drawn  enables  the  manager  to  have  a 
face-to-face  interview  with  every  man  as  he  leaves  the  com- 
pany's employ.  Of  course  it  is  not  always  possible  to  induce 
men  to  give  their  real  reasons  for  leaving,  but  a  tactful  official 
can  get  pretty  close  to  the  facts  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

What  this  procedure  means  is  that  the  management  is  get- 
ting the  most  accurate  and  valuable  check  it  could  possibly  have 
on  its  own  competency  from  the  standpoint  of  dealing  with 
labor.  It  is  thus  enabled  to  test  the  capability  of  foremen  and 
gang  bosses,  and  it  receives  illuminating  reports  on  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  plant  and  the  acceptability  of  working 
conditions  and  of  the  scale  of  wages. 

Nothing  would  illustrate  the  point  better  than  the  experi- 
ence of  a  Philadelphia  company  that  reorganized  its  employ- 
ment methods  only  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  Speaking  before 
a  conference  of  employment  managers  in  Philadelphia  recently, 
John  M.  Williams,  secretary  of  Fayette  R.  Plumb,  Inc.,  ex- 
plained that  their  employment  manager  has  a  chance  to  inter- 
view every  man  who  is  leaving  the  company's  employ.  He 
said: 

Some  of  the  results  are  illuminating.  When  men  quit  or  are  dis- 
charged they  have  no  reason  for  withholding  information.  Com- 
plaints are  heard  of  nagging  foremen,  lost  time  in  waiting  for  work 
and  other  complaints  bearing  on  shop  efficiency.  These  are  investi- 
gated, and  if  the  fault  is  with  us  it  is  remedied. 

These  complaints  brought  to  light  the  weakness  of  one  of  our  best 
foremen.  He  always  had  a  "chip  on  his  shoulder,"  approached  his 
men  with  that  attitude  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  friction  before 
this  fault  was  discovered.  A  talk  by  our  superintendent  convinced 
him  that  while  that  sort  of  attitude  may  have  been  all  right  ten 
years   ago,   it  can't  be  done — not  now. 

Another  case:  a  man  quit,  and  on  being  asked  for  reasons  stated 
that  he  had  to  lose  too  much  time  waiting  for  one  indispensable  tool, 
and  for  material  for  his  work.  Likewise  was  advised  that  his  work 
was  O.  K.  by  one  inspector,  only  to  finish  it  up  and  have  a  half 
day's  work  thrown  back  by  another  inspector.  An  investigation 
proved  that  the  man  was  justified ;  the  case  was  settled  and  the 
man  is  still  with  us.  As  this  man  was  an  experienced  hand  in  the 
department  in  which  I  stated  it  cost  us  $100  to  break  in  a  new  man, 
it  looks  as  though  this  was  a  fair  day's  work. 


Other  accomplishments  of  the  new  employment  depart- 
ment in  this  plant,  as  related  by  Mr.  Williams,  are  most  im- 
pressive. A  section  from  the  address  has  appeared  in  the 
Survey  for  May  19,  telling  of  the  reduction  in  working 
hours  from  57^  per  week  to  52^  hours  with  an  increase  in 
production  in  the  "worst  department"  of  18.4  per  cent  per 
week,  and  a  general  increase  throughout  the  plant  of  10  per 
cent.     Further  details  are  worth  quoting: 

One  of  our  departments  demanded  personal  investigation,  as  we 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  men  or  to  maintain  production.  An 
analysis  by  the  employment  department  showed  poor  shop  conditions 
in  many  phases. 

(A)  Inadequate  artificial  lighting  at  dusk,  so  bad  that  no  one  but 
the  individual  workman  bent  over  his  work  could  tell  what  he  was 
doing.    This  part  of  room  dark  and  cheerless. 

(B)  Bad  drainage  in  the  rear  of  the  machines,  which  were  fed 
with  water.  The  water  collected  in  spots.  This  section  of  the  de- 
partment had  a  dark  unwholesome  smell. 

(C)  The  foreman  was  inefficient,  had  no  control  over  his  men,  and 
therefore  none  over  his  department.  He  wasted  most  of  his  time 
doing  clerical  work  that  he  dragged  out  almost  over  the  entire  day. 
The  men  who  worked  under  him  were  as  a  class  heavy  drinkers  and 
independent,  worked  when  they  wanted  to  and  quit  when  they  wanted 
to.    The  following  remedies  were  suggested  and  adopted: 

(a)  Improved  lighting.  One  hundred  watt  Mazda  lamps  were  in- 
stalled every  twenty  feet. 

(b)  Drain  was  put  in  which  took  care  of  all  excess  water,  reliev- 
ing both  the  discomfort  and  odor. 

(c)  The  foreman  was  discharged  and  a  capable  man  from  another 
department  put  in  his  place.  This  move  stiffened  up  discipline  and 
improved  personnel  of  department. 

(d)  The  entire  layout  was  inspected,  safety  guards  put  on  all 
machines  where  there  was  any  chance  of  a  workman  getting  injured. 
Everything  possible  was  done  to  make  the  operation  of  the  machine 
safe  and  convenient  for  the  men. 

(e)  Two  instructors  were  installed  to  teach  new  men. 

(f)  All  piece  rates  were  carefully  analyzed  and  prices  adjusted  so 
that  there  were  no  "good  jobs"  and  "bad  jobs."  They  were  all  made 
"fair  and  square  jobs."  Rates  were  equalized  and  set  so  that  men 
could  make  an  average  sum  per  hour  on  any  kind  of  work  done  in 
the  department.  Since  then  there  have  been  several  adjustments  and 
still  a  few  to  make,  but  we  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  work,  and 
"raise  before  we  are  compelled  to."  This  is  the  department  that  in- 
creased production  18.4  per  cent,  with  five  hours  per  week  less  run- 
ning time,  and  last  month  had  the  largest  production  in  the  last  three 
years.  .    .   . 

Transfers  in  the  factory  had  never  been  attempted.  If  a  man  did 
not  suit  his  foreman,  he  was  fired  and  no  questions  asked.  Now  we 
look  into  unsatisfactory  cases,  try  to  find  the  cause,  remedy  it  if  we 
can,  and  if  we  can't,  try  to  locate  the  unsatisfactory  man  in  another 
department. 

Just  a  few  cases  of  what  we  have  done: 

We  have  one  young  man,  of  undoubted  ability,  good  personality, 
pleasant  and  obliging.  He  became  a  regular  Monday  absentee,  took 
all  that  was  told  to  him  as  a  reprimand  with  a  lackadaisical  air,  and 
had  evidently  lost  his  "pep."  We  found  upon  investigation  that  he 
was  fast  becoming  disgusted  with  his  outlook,  and  felt  that  he  was 
up  against  a  blank  wall.  We  transferred  him  to  a  semi-executive 
position  in  another  department,  gave  him  larger  responsibilities,  and 
a  larger  salary,  and  he  has  more  than  made  good. 

Another  man  was  a  boss  trucker,  who  made  a  flat  failure  of  the 
job.  He  was  then  made  head  inspector  of  one  of  our  hardest  depart- 
ments, and  has  done  wonders  in  bringing  up  the  general  efficiency  of 
the  department.  He  was  temporarily  unfitted  for  one  job,  and  fitted 
for  the  other.  .  .  . 

To  show  you  how  far  we  have  gone  I  will  cite  the  way  disputes 
were  handled  before  and  have  been  since  the  creation  of  this  depart- 
ment. Formerly  men  would  stop  work  in  a  bunch,  demanding  some- 
thing, and  refuse  to  return  to  work  until  it  was  granted.  In  one  case 
they  gave  us  one  hour  to  consider  a  question  involving  fifty  men  in 
one  department,  and  before  we  had  time  to  even  digest  the  demand 
the  hour  was  up  and  they  walked  out.  Since  April  1,  1915,  we  have 
had  no  strikes  nor  no  threats.  We  have  had  two  requests,  and  the 
men  have  stayed  at  work  until  a  decision  was  reached.  I  wish  to 
say  that  if  our  employment  department  had  done  nothing  but  produce 
this  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  to  each  other  on  the  part  of  the 
men  and  on  the  part  of  the  firm,  it  would  have  justified  its  existence 
and  its  cost. 

In  conclusion  I  feel  that  in  the  study  of  employment  problems  we 
are  trying  to  solve  issues  ages  old,  and  while  the  reward  is  great 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficient  factory  management,  the  reward  is 
still  greater  if  we  can  but  help  to  solve  the  principle  of  humanity  in- 
volved, and  so  insure  that  cooperation  without  which  we  can  make 
no  progress,  and  with  which  the  watch-word  will  be  "prosperity  for 
all"  and  not  "prosperity  for  one." 

Four  years  ago  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston  awoke  to 
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a  realization  that  something  was  wrong  with  employment 
methods.  Their  best  efforts  in  placing  young  people  in  the 
right  positions  were  nullified  by  a  lack  of  effective  cooperation 
toward  the  same  ends  on  the  part  of  most  employers.  There 
seemed  to  be  little  effort  to  fit  the  man  to  the  job  or  the  job 
to  the  man.  A  boy  would  be  placed  in  a  position  only  to  lose 
it  or  leave  it  in  a  short  time.  In  order  to  get  a  chance  at 
least  to  talk  things  over  the  Vocation  Bureau  invited  into  con- 
ference a  group  of  men  connected  with  the  various  industries 
in  Boston  who  dealt  with  the  problem  of  hiring.  From  that 
initial  conference  grew  a  desire  for  regular  and  frequent  con- 
ferences for  the  interchange  of  opinion  and  experience,  and 
the  first  association  of  employing  executives  in  the  country. 

Managers  Organizing  in  Many  Cities 

Accordingly  the  Boston  Employment  Managers'  Associa- 
tion was  organized.  Not  all  of  the  members  were  "man- 
agers" at  the  outset.  The  employment  problems  that  were 
given  an  airing  at  these  meetings,  soon  led  to  the  conviction, 
however,  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  members,  that  the  man 
in  charge  of  employment  should  be  a  manager  in  a  real  sense 
— an  executive  with  recognized  responsibility  and  authority. 

Almost  simultaneously,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  notably 
in  Detroit,  similar  organizations  with  similar  convictions  and 
aims  have  come  into  being.  From  these  pioneer  organizations 
the  idea  has  grown  until  there  are  now  in  a  dozen  cities,  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco,  organizations  known  as  executives' 
clubs,  employment  managers'  associations  and  the  like  which 
meet  regularly  to  discuss  employment  problems.  Three  na- 
tional conferences  have  now  been  held,  the  first  in  Minneapo- 
lis and  the  second  in  Boston — both  of  these  were  held  last 
year,  the  third  in  Philadelphia  in  April. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  this  movement  may  mean  to  in- 
dustry. The  fact  that  it  is  a  "movement"  is  what  gives  it 
significance.  The  individual  conceptions  in  this  new  idea  of 
employment  are  not  themselves  new.  Some  of  them  have  been 
practiced  for  many  years  by  individual  employers.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  their  rediscovery  and  their  restatement  in  a 
form  that  has  taken  hold  of  the  imagination  of  employers  the 
country  over  and  so  is  gathering  adherents  like  a  new  crusade. 

The  movement  must  give  a  great  impetus  to  education  and 
to  the  conservation  of  human  skill.  So  much  it  must  accom- 
plish merely  from  th;  standpoint  of  getting  the  right  kind  of 
workers  into  industry.  When  industrial  managers  analyze 
industry  itself  to  see  whether  it  offers  a  fit  career  to  the  kind 
of  men  whom  they  would  like  to  employ,  the  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  social  betterment  are  very  great. 

The  aims,  the  full  intent  of  the  new  type  of  employment 
manager,  cannot  be  described  except  in  his  own  language. 
Robert  C.  Clothier,  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  has 
said,  "The  raising  of  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  working 
force,  individually  and  as  a  whole,  in  order  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  wage-dollar  may  be  increased — this  as  we  in- 
terpret it  is  the  broad  function  of  the  employment  depart- 
ment." And  he  names  among  the  essential  principles  to  be 
observed,  intelligent  selection,  instruction  work,  the  creation 
of  a  "satisfied  spirit,"  the  stimulation  of  hope  of  advancement 
by  filling  positions  from  within  the  organization,  and  the 
avoidance  of  arbitrary  or  unjust  dismissals. 

Philip  J.  Reilly,  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company, 
in  describing  their  employment  methods  which  cut  labor  turn- 
over down  from  68  per  cent  in  1911  to  28  per  cent  in  1915, 
says  that  it  has  been  "worth  a  lot"  to  discover  how  "vital  to 
the  contentment  and  efficiency  of  a  working  force"  it  is  to 
have  foremen  who  are  friendly  and  patient.  "It  is  worth 
while   also,"   he  says,   "for   the   industry   to  have  maintained 


through  its  employment  department  a  point  of  contact  with 
the  employes  that  has  resulted  in  their  feeling  free  to  express 
themselves." 

President  Hopkins,  of  Dartmouth,  who  reached  his  pres- 
ent position  through  the  unique  route  of  employment  manager 
in  several  large  corporations,  speaks  of  the  efficiency  of  a  high 
wage  and  reasonable  hours.  "The  truth  is,"  he  says,  "that 
seemingly  there  is  not  yet  any  general  understanding  among 
employers  that  a  high  gross  payroll  does  not  necessarily 
result  from  a  high  individual  wage,  or  expressed  in  slightly 
different  terms,  that  the  cost  per  unit  of  production  may  be 
larger  the  lower  the  rate  of  pay  to  the  individual  worker." 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  Boyd  Fisher,  secretary  of 
the  Detroit  Executives  Club  when  he  says:  "One  of  the 
most  basic  remedies  for  turnover  is  the  payment  of  an  ade- 
quate wage.  ...  By  adequate  wage  I  don't  mean  merely  a 
minimum  wage.  I  mean  a  good  fat  wage.  .  .  .  Start  your 
men  right,  promote  physical  efficiency,  foster  good  habits,  make 
your  work  an  unfolding  career  and  a  sufficient  future,  and 
all  the  time  encourage  self-expression,  not  only  of  complaints 
but  of  suggestions  and  of  cooperative  interest  and  activity." 

Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  one  of  the  most  irrepressible  optimists 
in  this  movement,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  when 
men  must  be  fired — for  he  believes  that  "there  is  a  legitimate 
place  yet  for  the  tin  can" — "every  discharge  should  be  cer- 
tified by  a  committee  on  which  workmen  are  represented." 
This  sounds  like  a  radical  proposition,  yet  at  the  Filene  store 
in  Boston  no  employe  has  been  discharged  for  years  without 
right  of  appeal  to  a  board  on  which  not  only  are  employes 
"represented,"  but  which  is  composed  exclusively  of  employes. 
This  board  has  reinstated  some  employes  who  have  been  dis- 
charged by  the  store,  and  others  they  have  refused  to  rein- 
state. No  one  can  come  in  contact  with  its  work  without  be- 
ing deeply  impressed  by  the  uncompromising  standard  of 
justice  that  has  been  set  up  toward  the  store  management  as 
well  as  toward  the  employes. 

The  Promise  for  Both  Masters  and  Men 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  industry  in  general 
will  soon  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  these  ideas.  The 
labor  policies  of  some  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  coun- 
try are  based  on  theories  that  are  vastly  different.  But  the 
fact  that  these  new  ideas  in  employment  are  finding  such  wide 
acceptance  among  employers  and  industrial  managers  does 
justify  the  hope  that  great  changes  are  on  their  way — changes 
that  will  mean  vastly  improved  conditions  of  living  and  of 
work,  more  amicable  industrial  relations  and  better  industrial 
practice  in  every  way,  affording  benefits  to  the  employe  and 
to  the  employer  as  well. 

The  new  idea  in  employment  methods  must  have  the  effect 
of  changing  altogether  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  employer 
as  he  approaches  any  question  involving  the  satisfaction  of  his 
employes.  The  old,  narrow-minded  attitude  that  refuses  to 
meet  a  committee  must  give  way  to  a  more  tolerant,  a  more 
scientific  spirit.  An  employer  doesn't  refuse  to  give  any 
consideration  to  a  machine  that  has  broken  down,  he  tries 
to  get  at  the  cause ;  he  doesn't  curse  a  piece  of  material  that 
fails  to  meet  the  required  test,  he  sends  it  to  the  chemist  for 
analysis. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  have  a  different  formula  for  treating  hu- 
man reactions.  Dissatisfied  men  are  expensive  men  to  em- 
ploy. The  new  attitude  towards  these  matters  is  going  to 
lead  the  employer  sooner  or  later  to  consider  coolly  and  on 
its  merits  every  conceivable  need  and  desire  of  the  workers  in 
his  plant.  It  will  lead  him  out  into  the  community  to  dis- 
cover  whether   there   exists   an   opportunity   for   comfortable 
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living  at  the  wage  he  pays.  And  finally  it  must  lead  him  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  participation  of  the  employes  in 
problems  of  management.  One  of  the  biggest  shoe  companies 
in  the  country  has  20  per  cent  of  its  employes  in  training  all 
the  time  for  executive  positions.  That  number  of  men  alter- 
nate between  work  on  their  machines  and  on  executive  work. 
Another  has  found  it  worth  while  to  spend  time  explaining 
to  the  men  its  production  problems.  It  turns  over  to  the  men 
all  the  knowledge  in  its  possession,  leads  them  to  see  the  job 
not  as  a  mechanical  process  but  as  a  problem  to  be  solved  and 


thus  it  enlists  their  cooperation  and  at  the  same  time  gives  them 
something  worth  working  for. 

It  isn't  industrial  democracy — whatever  that  is — not  yet. 
But  the  men  in  this  new  movement  have  said  goodby  to 
tradition.  They  have  turned  their  backs  on  prejudice  and 
the  closed  mind.  They  are  ready  to  give  a  hearing  to  new 
methods  in  dealing  with  employes  and  even  to  give  them  a 
trial.  When  a  big  idea  gets  into  the  minds  of  men  like 
that  they  are  worth  watching  and  the  whole  world  is  before 
them. 


A  Danger  in  War  Relief 


By  Barry  C.  Smith 


FINANCIAL    SECRETARY;    SECRETARY    BUREAU    OF    ADVICE    AND    INFORMATION,    NEW    YORK    CHARITY    ORGANIZATION    SOCIETY      i 


THERE  exists  today,  due  to  the  urgent  need  of  war 
relief  and  to  the  policy  of  some  of  our  war-relief  or- 
ganizations, a  condition  which  is  inimical  to  the  prog- 
ress of  social  work,  and  which  may  easily  become  a 
distinctly  demoralizing  force,  capable  of  undoing  the  educa- 
tional results  of  two  decades.  It  is  a  danger  which  has  not 
yet  assumed  large  proportions  and  which  may  easily  be  checked. 
It  should  be  checked  very  promptly. 

There  are  at  this  time  and  have  been  during  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years  a  large  number  of  war-relief  organizations 
raising  money  in  the  United  States.  Somewhat  over  eighty- 
have  been  sufficiently  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of  Advice 
and  Information  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety to  enable  that  bureau  to  certify  that  they  are  worthy  of 
support.  Tremendous  sums  of  money  have  been  secured  by 
them,  wide  publicity  has  been  obtained. 

From  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war,  demands  of  the  suf- 
ferers abroad  have  been  both  fundamental  and  immediate. 
Food  and  clothing  in  ever-increasing  quantities — these  first  of 
all  have  been  necessities.  Second  in  demand,  perhaps,  and 
almost  as  pressing  has  been  the  need  of  medical  supplies.  Or- 
ganization after  organization,  committee  after  committee,  has 
sprung  into  existence,  appealing  for  millions  upon  millions  to 
feed  the  starving,  to  shelter  the  homeless,  to  relieve  every 
imaginable  suffering.  The  appeal  has  been  direct,  elemental. 
Rehabilitation  is  mostly  for  the  future;  primal  needs  must  be 
filled  now.  Quite  naturally  our  American  committees  have 
emphasized  that  direct  and  forceful  appeal.  Little  has  been 
said  about  the  considerable  service  which  even  in  this  emer- 
gency period  is  needed ;  little  has  been  said  of  the  expense  of 
providing  either  service  or  relief.  Demands  have  been  press- 
ing; to  meet  them  quickly  and  adequately,  large  sums  had  to 
be  secured  without  delay.  The  surest  and  most  effective  way 
of  reaching  the  sympathetic  and  not  over  thoughtful  giver  has 
been  to  stress  the  suffering  and  the  need  of  relief. 

In  this  anxiety  to  prevent  unnecessary  misery  by  prompt 
measures,  two  factors  have  been,  quite  unintentionally,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  brought  into  action.  The  first  of  these  has  to 
do  with  financial  policy.  The  war-relief  organizations  are 
largely  collecting  agencies  so  far  as  their  work  in  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  Funds  contributed  are  either  sent  abroad 
for  disbursement,  or  are  expended  in  the  purchase  of  supplies 
which  are  themselves  shipped  abroad,  where  the  actual  work 
among  the  sufferers  is  done.  Therefore  no  expense  for  service 
necessarily  appears  in  the  accounts  of  the  American  organiza- 
tion beyond  the  expense  of  collection,  shipping,  etc.    The  pub- 


lication of  a  separate  financial  account  of  the  American  work 
(which  is  quite  common)  shows  in  consequence  a  very  low 
overhead  charge.  In  most  cases  the  complete  account  of  an 
organization,  including  the  work  abroad,  would  give  a  very 
different  impression.  Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  natural 
and  entirely  justifiable  desire  to  keep  the  administrative  ex- 
penses properly  chargeable  to  the  American  end  of  the  work 
as  low  as  possible.  In  accomplishing  this  some  very  curious 
policies  have  come  to  light. 

One  man,  connected  in  a  volunteer  capacity  with  one  of  the 
very  best  of  our  organizations,  stated  not  long  since  that  all 
expenses  of  administration,  including  postage  and  other  office 
charges,  packing,  shipping  and  certain  costs  of  manufacture, 
amounted  to  less  than  1  per  cent.  "Every  dollar  goes  straight 
where  it  is  needed."  But  when  closely  questioned,  this  gentle- 
man admitted  that  the  actual  expenses  were  nearer  15  per 
cent,  but  that  they  were  "donated,"  i.  e.,  paid  by  a  number  of 
wealthy  contributors  who  "understood  their  value  and  neces- 
sity," so  that  they  did  not  appear  on  the  books.  In  other 
words,  the  amounts  given  for  this  purpose  did  not  appear 
either  as  receipts  or  disbursements  in  the  accounts  of  the  or~ 
ganization. 

As  to  the  ethical  value  of  such  procedure  I  have  no  com- 
ment to  make.  But  it  is  certainly  a  way  of  "beating  the  devil 
around  the  stump."  It  creates  a  wrong  impression  in  the  public 
mind,  and  it  is  distinctly  a  non-educating  influence.  It  dis- 
counts and  depreciates  the  value  of  a  perfectly  proper  and 
justifiable  expense,  and  tends  to  create  an  impression  that  a  99 
per  cent  relief,  1  per  cent  administration,  charitable  organiza- 
tion is  possible  and  desirable — which  is  hardly  the  case. 

The  second  of  the  factors  above  referred  to  relates  to  the 
question  of  administrative  responsibility.  Many  of  our  war 
relief  agencies  do  not  publish  audited  financial  statements. 
More  than  once  the  writer  has  been  curtly  informed  that 
financial  statements  were  not  shown  to  anyone — that  the 
mere  fact  that  Mr.  or  Mrs.  So-and-So  was  behind  the  move- 
ment was  a  sufficient  evidence  of  integrity.  The  really  regret- 
table fact  is  not  so  much  any  danger  of  dishonesty;  it  is  rather 
that  such  a  policy  educates  the  giver  to  contribute  without 
demanding  evidence  of  responsible  management.  This  is 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  social  agencies  have  been  striving 
for.  And  in  the  long  run  this  failure  to  insist  on  such  re- 
sponsibility is  bound  not  only  to  lower  the  standards  of  many 
good  organizations,  but  also  to  encourage  dishonest  people  to 
undertake  bogus  activities,  for  which  somehow  or  other  they 
seem  to  be  able  to  secure  the  use  of  well-known  names. 
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Not  many  really  good  organizations  have  descended  to  the 
use  of  solicitors  on  commission,  an  indefensible  and  expensive 
system  which  puts  a  premium  on  dishonesty.  But  not  so  of 
entertainments.  These  have  occurred  without  number  and  in 
most  cases  the  arrangement  is  something  like  this.  If  total 
receipts  are  $5,000,  expenses  of,  say,  $1,500  are  first  deducted 
and  the  balance  split,  half  going  to  the  "manager"  and  half 
to  the  war-relief  fund,  which,  therefore,  receives  about  one- 
third  the  total  amount  for  its  actual  work.  One  man,  per- 
fectly frank  about  the  matter,  recently  collected  a  consider- 
able sum  as  "American  representative"  of  a  foreign  war- 
relief  agency,  and  sent  the  entire  amount  abroad  with  no 
deduction  whatever.  He  said,  with  no  hesitation,  that  he  was 
glad  to  do  so  because  it  gave  him  a  standing  which  he  thought 
would  assure  him  a  large  sum  from  the  management  of  a 
"50-50"  entertainment. 

The  situation  above  outlined  need  not  be  regarded  at  this 
time  as  cause  for  alarm.  It  is  by  no  means  universal.  But 
it  does  indicate  a  general  trend ;  and  when  one  considers  the 
wide  influence  of  the  war-relief  organizations,  the  important 
work  they  are  doing,  it  cannot  fail  to  appear  that  they  are 
bound  in  the  long  run  to  wield  a  tremendous  educational 
power.  It  is  of  vast  importance  that  that  power  be  properly 
applied.  Otherwise  it  may  do  great  harm.  It  may  so  far 
lower  administrative  and  financial  standards,  it  may  so  de- 
preciate the  popular  valuation  of  skilled  social  work,  as  con- 
trasted with  relief,  as  to  undo  twenty  years  of  painstaking 
education  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  remedy  has  lain  with  the  organizations  themselves. 
They  could  have  taken  the  broader  view,  and  their  funds 
would  not  have  been  decreased  had  they  adopted  the  most 
scrupulous  care  in  making  their  work  and  methods  conform  to 
the  very  highest  accepted  standards.     But  they  have  not  done 


so.  Already  the  failure  to  insist  on  these  standards  has  some- 
what lowered  the  demands  of  the  giver,  bringing  about  a  kind 
of  unquestioning  enthusiasm;  and  it  has  encouraged  the  dis- 
honest to  undertake  certain  money-raising  schemes,  which 
would  be  impossible  but  for  that  very  lack  of  questioning.  In 
order  that  the  great  good  accomplished  by  war  relief  may 
not  be  offset  by  the  creation  of  careless  methods  and  the  en- 
couragement of  a  careless  public  attitude  in  the  appraisal  of 
charitable  agencies,  some  form  of  supervision  seems  now  im- 
perative. There  is,  however,  no  existing  force  which  can 
either  establish  regulations  or  induce  the  various  organizations 
to  abide  by  any  regulations  which  might  be  laid  down. 

The  suggestion  is  therefore  made  that  a  federal  bureau  of 
endorsement  be  established  by  executive  action  to  undertake 
this  work.  Such  a  bureau  might  be  operated  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  as  a  department 
of  its  work,  and  the  council  has  before  it  this  week  a  sug- 
gestion to  that  effect.  No  legislative  action  would  be  required 
to  establish  it,  its  work  would  be  simple  and  could  be  con- 
ducted quite  along  the  lines  of  an  ordinary  charities  endorse- 
ment committee.  Reasonable  minimum  requirements  should 
be  laid  down,  opportunity  given  to  meet  these  requirements, 
and  all  organizations  soliciting  funds  for  war  relief  should 
be  invited  to  submit  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  require- 
ments are  being  fulfilled.  A  list  of  approved  organizations 
should  then  be  issued  and  widely  distributed.  Not  a  word 
need  be  said  about  agencies  not  approved ;  the  mere  omission 
from  the  list  would  be  sufficient. 

Such  a  bureau  would  receive  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
better  organizations  and  would  standardize  a  great  and  neces- 
sary work  of  charity.  Above  all,  it  would  help  maintain  those 
standards  of  social  work  which  have  been  won  at  such 
pains. 


Central  Councils  and  Community 

Planning 

By  Francis  H.  McLean 


YEARS  enough  have  passed  since  the  first  central 
council  of  social  agencies  was  created  to  make  pos- 
sible a  review  of  the  actual  results  of  the  move- 
ment :  where  they  have  been  weakest,  where  strong- 
est. It  will  also  be  well  to  consider  the  gradually  developing 
philosophy  which  is  behind  this  form  of  community  organiza- 
tion for  social  planning. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  in  order  to  distinguish  this 
from  other  forms  of  federation,  no  matter  what  titles  may  be 
used,  we  shall  here  define  central  councils  as  delegate  bodies 
representing  the  social  agencies  of  the  city,  these  agencies  still 
maintaining  independence  of  action  in  all  fields  and  being 
bound  together  by  cooperative  rather  than  contractual  rela- 
tionships. In  so  defining  central  councils,  we  are  in  no  way 
taking  a  stand  against  financial  federations  on  the  one  hand, 
or  city  conferences  of  charities  on  the  other.  We  are  simply 
trying  to  limit  our  group  to  those  federations  whose  ideals 
and  form  of  organization  are  practically  the  same  and  whose 
underlying  philosophy  is  the  same. 

At  once  we  part  regretfully  from  several  well-known 
friends.     The  oldest  council  of  all,  that  of  Pittsburgh,  has 


become  virtually  a  city  conference,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
inactive  in  the  development  of  coordination.  The  Central 
Council  of  Seattle  may  be  listed  in  the  same  category.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  council  in  Cincinnati  has  fostered  con- 
tractual relationships  by  arranging  for  joint  money-raising 
for  a  number  of  its  larger  organizations. 

Strictly  limiting  ourselves,  therefore,  to  non-contractual 
councils,  we  find  that  active  ones  exist  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Columbus,  Ohio;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Chicago, 
111. ;  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Springfield,  111. ;  Columbia,  S.  C. 

These  are  given  in  the  general  chronological  order  of  their 
establishment,  though  the  writer  does  not  affirm  absolute  ac- 
curacy in  this  regard. 

The  Rochester  council  occupies  the  peculiar  position  of  being 
the  general  board  of  the  United  Charities,  aiecting  the  execu- 
tive committee  which  manages  this  society's  work.  By  rea- 
son of  this  double  relationship,  it  can  scarcely  be  compared  in 
the  scope  of  its  work  with  the  other  councils.  Let  it  be  said 
now,  therefore,  that  it  has  been  very  active  in  the  educational 
field,  its  monthly  meetings  being  carefully  planned.  It  has 
undoubtedly  exerted  a  very  great  influence  in  social  develop- 
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ment,  but  it  has  attempted  none  of  the  functionings  of  the 
other  councils.       It  may,  however,  do  this  in  the  future. 

The  pages  which  follow  will  dwell  mostly  on  developments 
in  Columbus,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis,  because  the  councils 
in  these  cities  have  existed  years  enough  to  show  in  what  di- 
rections they  have  exerted  influence.  Minneapolis,  Chicago 
and  Springfield  indicate  certain  later  as  opposed  to  earlier 
tendencies.  Columbia,  the  infant,  is  just  in  the  formative 
stage,  but  it  is  a  sturdy  and  determined  infant.  It  is  the  first 
council  of  any  strength  in  a  community  of  less  than  50,000 
population. 

The  principal  purposes  of  central  councils  may  be  briefly 
stated    (not  in  terms  of  their  constitutions)  : 

1.  To  develop  better  understanding  and  cooperation  among 
existing  agencies. 

2.  To  further  new  activities  whenever  required  by  inciting 
the  proper  organization  or  group  to  undertake  the  work. 

3.  To  provide  means  for  united  action  in  the  carrying  on 
of  any  educational  or  agitational  campaigns  for  governmental 
action  in  the  administrative  or  legislative  field. 

4.  To  develop  constantly  improving  standards  of  work 
among  existing  organizations. 

5.  To  work  out  and  carry  out,  through  its  influence  on  the 
proper  groups,  a  systematic  program  for  social  develop- 
ment. 

Turning  to  the  first  of  these  purposes,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
of  the  large  results  which  have  been  achieved.  Sometimes 
the  efforts  have  been  most  systematic.  Milwaukee  gave  all  of 
its  meetings,  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  to  a  presentation 
of  the  work  of  every  one  of  the  agencies  in  the  city,  the  agen- 
cies being  divided  into  groups,  of  course.  The  secretary  of 
the  council  recently  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  no  city  of 
its  size  has  there  been  developed  such  a  genuine  working  to- 
gether as  in  Milwaukee,  by  reason  of  the  council's  existence 
and  this  first  year's  program.  In  Chicago  there  have  been  in- 
formal case  conferences  for  case  work  societies  which  have 
been  exceedingly  valuable.  In  practically  all  of  the  cities 
there  have  been  definite  committees  at  work  in  this  field,  but 
we  cannot  pause  to  describe  exactly  what  they  have  accom- 
plished. 

As  to  the  second  object,  "to  further  new  activities,"  the 
Central  Council  in  Milwaukee  is  at  least  responsible  among 
other  advances  for  the  re-organization  of  the  Associated 
Charities  upon  a  modern  basis,  the  organization  of  a  confiden- 
tial exchange,  the  organization  of  a  Juvenile  Protective  As- 
sociation, the  organization  of  a  Legal  Aid  Society,  the  inau- 
guration of  social  service  work  in  hospitals,  the  undertaking 
to  investigate  vacation  homes  for  girls  with  small  wages  by 
one  agency,  the  publication  of  a  Charities  Directory,  the  or- 
ganization in  different  years  of  three  Special  Institutes. 

The  St.  Louis  council  has  to  its  credit,  among  other  mat- 
ters, the  creation  of  a  permanent  Committee  on  Public 
Morals,  the  assumption  of  work  for  the  prevention  of  infant 
mortality  by  one  agency  at  the  committee's  request,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  confidential  exchange. 

The  St.  Louis  council,  however,  has  been  reluctant  to  go 
very  far  in  the  direction  of  initiating  new  activities,  because 
of  its  desire  to  complete  its  first  general  self-survey  of  the 
work  of  the  existing  organizations,  which  will  be  discussed 
later.  1  l'l 

The  Columbus  council  has  been  in  general  more  active  in 
securing  action  by  public  agencies  than  in  the  development 
of  new  private  agencies,  and  has,  I  believe,  little  to  report 
on  this  latter  side  except  the  establishment  of  a  confidential 
exchange. 


The  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  councils  are  still  too  young 
to  have  any  record  in  this  direction.  They  are  inclined  to 
follow  the  lead  of  St.  Louis  in  making  intensive  studies  first. 

Of  the  third  purpose — securing  public  action  through  united 
effort — it  may  be  said  that  the  central  councils  have  been 
more  uniformly  active  than  in  any  other  field.  It  is  probable, 
for  example,  that  since  its  organization  in  1909  the  Central 
Council  of  Milwaukee  has  been  the  most  influential  private 
agency  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, in  securing  legislative  and  administrative  develop- 
ment in  the  purely  social  field. 

The  council  in  Columbus  has  also  been  extremely  active  in 
both  city  and  state  fields.  Its  efforts,  often  based  upon  ex- 
tended investigations,  have  achieved  definite  advances  in 
fields  as  far  apart  as  the  reforming  of  desperately  bad  condi- 
tions in  the  State  Penitentiary,  thoroughly  reforming  the  Co- 
lumbus Juvenile  Court,  and  preventing  the  emasculation  of 
the  statute  providing  for  the  Board  of  Moving  Picture  Cen- 
sors (the  chairman  of  the  council  affirms  positively  that  the 
efforts  of  the  council  were  the  chief  preventative  of  any 
change). 

The  St.  Louis  Self-Survey 

The  St.  Louis  council,  organized  in  January,  1912,  deter- 
mined early  in  its  existence  that  it  would  devote  its  attention 
to  a  self-survey.  It  found  that  if  it  gave  too  much  attention 
to  legislative  and  public  administrative  matters,  it  would  not 
have  time  for  the  survey.  So  it  asked  an  organization,  which 
was  really  a  city  conference  on  social  work,  to  undertake  this 
other  functioning.  Nevertheless,  no  less  than  28  city  and 
state  matters  were  taken  up  in  the  first  three  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, in  many  of  which  it  played  the  major,  sometimes  the 
only,  role, 

In  regard  to  the  fourth  purpose,  there  is  an  interesting  di- 
vergence between  the  policies  of  the  earlier  councils',  those  in 
Milwaukee  and  Columbus,  and  those  which  were  organized 
later.  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Springfield  have 
emphasized,  at  the  start,  the  importance  of  systematic  at- 
tempts to  develop  better  standards  and  methods  of  work, 
though  Milwaukee  and  Columbus  would  be  the  first  to  resent 
any  imputation  that  they  have  neglected  this  most  important 
fielH.  The  first  secretary  of  the  Milwaukee  council,  who  was 
giving  only  half  time  to  the  council  and  was  serving  also  as 
general  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities,  and  who  recently 
resigned  so  that  a  secretary  on  full  time  might  be  employed, 
wrote  recently: 

'After  the  first  year  (which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
given  to  a  presentation  of  the  work  of  all  of  the  agencies) 
the  educational  work  of  the  council  was  begun  with  a  distinct 
aim  of  creating  and  improving  standards.  This  work  has 
constantly  gone  on  and  the  standards  throughout  the  city  have 
been  steadily  rising  not  only  in  individual  societies  but  for  the 
general  public  work.  ...  At  the  beginning  of  the  council 
year,  last  September,  it  was  felt  that  the  cooperation,  co- 
ordination and  general  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the  city 
were  in  such  good  shape  that  the  committees  could  begin  more 
intensive  work." 

It  is  evident  from  this  quotation  that  the  Milwaukee  council 
has  probably  ironed  out  more  difficulties  in  the  way  of  coordi- 
nation than  most  of  its  fellow  councils,  and  that  while  there 
has  been  the  inevitable  reaction  upon  standards,  there  has 
not  yet  been  any  extended  study  of  standards  irrespective  of 
cooperating  relationships,  the  Columbus  council  would 
point  to  some  of  its  special  reports  as  indicating  its  work  in 
this  field.     For  instance,  there  is  the  celebrated  report  of  the 
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Committee  on  Children,  which  had  most  positive  and  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  work  of  at  least  two  public  depart- 
ments. 

But  neither  of  the  older  councils  so  clearly  concentrated  on 
developing  standards  as  its  first  task  as  did  the  councils  in 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Springfield.  Indeed,  the 
Springfield  Conference  (as  it  is  called  there)  was  the  direct 
result  of  a  recommendation  embodied  in  the  Charities  Depart- 
ment of  the  Springfield  Survey.  Therefore,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  standards  of  work  were  and  have  been  its  chief 
concern. 

The  St.  Louis  council  held  its  first  meeting  in  November, 
1911.  Its  first  winter  was  chiefly  devoted  to  legislative  mat- 
ters, but  in  October,  1912,  it  began  to  formulate  plans  for  a 
self-survey  of  all  private  and  a  few  public  agencies.  Along 
with  much  other  work  requiring  immediate  attention,  this  first 
self-survey  was  practically  completed  last  October.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Minneapolis  council  has  undertaken  practically  the 
same  task,  and  believing  strongly  that  a  self-survey  of  stand- 
ards is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  council,  I  shall 
very  briefly  describe  the  methods  followed  by  the  St.  Louis 
council. 

Twelve  Methods  in  St.  Louis 

1.  Group  committees,  with  from  five  to  twenty  members 
each,  were  formed  of  representatives  of  the  societies  whose 
work  came  within  the  field  of  the  particular  group.  Each 
committee,  therefore,  was  thoroughly  democratic  in  make-up. 

2.  Each  group  committee,  consulting  outside  authorities 
either  through  the  study  of  printed  material  or  by  correspond- 
ence, prepared  a  questionnaire  for  each  kind  of  society  in  its 
field. 

3.  The  questionnaires  were  passed  upon  by  the  executive 
committee,  which  includes  representatives  from  all  of  the 
larger  fields. 

4.  The  approved  questionnaires  were  then  sent  to  the  so- 
cieties and  replies  requested.  Where  the  replies  were  not  ob- 
tained in  due  time,  personal  visits  were  made. 

5.  From  the  questionnaires,  the  group  committees  attempted 
to  formulate  standards,  again  using  outside  authorities  when- 
ever necessary.  Sometimes,  when  the  divergence  between 
proposed  standards  and  current  practice  required  too  big  a 
jump  a  lower  standard  was  adopted  but  the  higher  one  was 
embodied  in  a  recommendation. 

6.  These  standards  were  then  reviewed  by  the  executive 
committee  and  were  the  subject  of  some  most  interesting  dis- 
cussions. The  executive  committee  was  ever  insistent  that 
minimum  standards  were  desired;  practical,  not  ideal  stand- 
ards, because  there  were  years  ahead  for  further  develop- 
ment. 

7.  Both  questionnaires  and  standards  were  subject  to 
amendment  by  the  whole  council,  but  that  body  is  a  large 
one  and  seldom  made  alterations. 

8.  In  order  to  apply  these  standards,  not  only  was  a  study 
made  by  help  of  the  questionnaires  which  revealed  many  un- 
derstandard  conditions,  but  also  visits  were  paid  to  practically 
all  of  the  agencies  of  any  importance.  The  only  exception 
to  this  visiting  was  the  group  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
not  because  of  any  opposition,  but  in  the  hope  of  a  more  ex- 
tended medical  survey  later  on.  These  visits  were  made  partly 
by  members  of  the  council  and  others  representing  the  com- 
mittees, partly  by  the  writer  and  an  assistant,  who  for  several 
months  gave  full  time  to  the  service  of  the  council.1 

9.  A  report  was  made  of  the  work  of  each  society,  with 
statements  of  specific  needs  and  conditions  and  a  final  sum- 
ming-up report. 


10.  In  certain  fields  the  organization  of  special  conferences, 
meeting  regularly,  has  been  suggested,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
submission  of  the  individual  reports  to  some  of  the  societies 
and  in  order  to  consider  properly  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  require  joint  action. 

11.  A  great  many  of  the  individual  reports,  however,  have 
gone  and  will  go  directly  to  the  societies,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  there  be  a  yearly  accounting  of  progress  in  each  organi- 
zation. 

12.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  Business  Men's  League 
Endorsement  Committee,  which  has  been  provided  with  cop- 
ies of  all  the  reports,  should  not  refuse  endorsement,  except- 
ing in  the  case  of  societies  which  consistently  refuse  to  make 
any  improvements,  no  matter  how  fundamental,  even  after 
the  interval  of  a  few  years.  Such  societies  may  present  the 
reasons  for  the  refusal  and  the  endorsement  committee  shall 
consider  them,  after  calling  upon  the  council  to  present  its 
position.  This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  not  making  the 
standard  makers  the  final  judges  when,  if  ever,  coercive  meas- 
ures have  to  be  used. 

As  to  this  whole  plan  of  a  council  self-survey,  the  writer, 
from  his  experience  in  St.  Louis,  is  sure  of  one  thing,  namely, 
that  though  there  may  be  serious  disappointments  in  some 
directions,  there  are  in  such  democratic  surveys  possibilities 
for  long  strides  ahead.  There  is  a  splendid  and  genuine 
interest  in  standards  in  St.  Louis,  which  nothing  short  of 
these  three  or  four  years  of  work  and  study  could  have  made 
so  widespread.  I  look  to  that  city  to  show  a  steadily  grow- 
ing development  in  the  next  few  years. 

As  to  the  fifth  purpose  of  central  councils,  the  carrying  out 
of  systematic  programs  for  social  development,  all  of  the  coun- 
cils have  inevitably  taken  part  in  this  by  reason  of  their  other 
activities.  Columbus  has  prepared  a  social  chart  and  is  en- 
deavoring to  fill  in  the  gaps.  The  Milwaukee  council  has 
strengthened  the  whole  field  of  work  in  that  city  and  state. 
The  Chicago  council  is  working  out  very  large  problems  of 
coordination.  It  is  probably  true,  however,  that  in  order  to 
justify  the  use  of  the  word  "systematic,"  extensive  self-surveys, 
like  the  one  in  St.  Louis  and  the  one  now  being  undertaken  in 
Minneapolis,  are  required,  at  least  in  the  larger  cities.  It  is 
because  of  the  absence  of  these,  that  no  central  council  has  yet 
attained  the  desirable  condition  of  being  not  only  the  predomi- 
nant moral  factor  in  the  social  growth  of  its  community 
from  year  to  year,  but  of  being  able  also  to  indicate  with  sys- 
tematic accuracy  in  what  direction  and  to  what  extent  growth 
should  be  encouraged  each  year. 

Central  councils,  as  we  have  said  before,  represent  a  form 
of  moral  federation.     They  have  no  administrative  functions, 


1  Merely  to  illustrate  the  whole  method;  let  us  examine  the  standards 
adopted  for  societies  engaged  in  "relief  and  service."  Under  Investigation 
there  were  listed  eleven  sources  of  information  which  were  to  be  used  gen- 
erally. While  all  of  them  were  not  necessarily  to  be  used  in  each  instance, 
as  many  were  to  be  consulted  as  were  required  to  formulate  a  plan  for 
permanent  betterment.  It  was  agreed  that  this  was  only  a  temporary 
standard  to  be  improved  later. 

Under  Procuring  the  Services  of  Other  Helpful  Agencies  were  listed  six- 
teen kinds  of  agencies. 

Under  Securing  Cooperation  of  Relatives,  Employers  and  Other  Individuals, 
three  sub-headings  appeared:  1.  Personal  calls  upon  those  whose  interest  and 
cooperation  is  sought;  2.  letters  to  the  same  when  calls  are _  impracticable; 
3.  group  conferences  with  relatives  and  others  whose  interest  is  sought. 

A  minimum  case  record  was  described  as  one  having  information  on  at 
least  twenty-one  points  such  as  names,  previous  addresses,  employers  (de- 
partments and  foremen),  names  and  addresses  of  relatives,  etc. 

The  other  headings  were  Formulation  of  Plan  of  Treatment,  Promotion  of 
Preventive  Measures,  Conservation  of  Health,  Instruction  and  Encourage- 
ment in  Industry,  Instruction  and  Encouragement  in  Thrift.  This  ques- 
tionnaire served  in  itself  to  bring  out  weaknesses  in  some  of  the  smaller 
agencies.  All  agencies  with  anything  resembling  decent  records  were  sur- 
veyed by  straight  case-record  reading,  covering  from  fifty  to  five  records  for 
each  organization  according  to  its  importance  and  volume  of  work.  On  each 
record  there  were  made  individual  comments  as  to  the  investigation,  the  co- 
operation and  the  plan.  On  the  basis  of  this  case  reading,  specific  sugges- 
tions were  made  as  to  the  division  of  work  among  all  the  agencies  in  this 
field.  A  special  conference  of  executives  was  also  proposed  to  travel  along 
experimentally  for  a  year  or  so  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  any  needless 
double  covering  of  the  ground  in  investigation  or  treatment.  Different 
agencies  will,  of  course,  need  to  obtain  supplementary  specialized  information. 
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no  power;  though  the  expression,  "no  power,"  needs  quali- 
fication. In  more  than  one  city  the  central  council  has  gained 
such  an  influential  standing  that  its  recommendations  are  not 
to  be  lightly  reckoned  with,  even  though  it  has  no  sort  of 
weapon  to  enforce  them. 

The  effect  of  such  a  position  is  to  induce  a  council  to 
give  second,  even  third,  thought  before  taking  a  definite  stand. 
Largeness  of  vision  in  all,  a  very  sympathetic  understanding, 
more  and  more  searching  of  values,  a  greater  humility,  and 
finally  a  larger  unselfishness  are  developed.  Surely  the  illus- 
tration the  writer  has  frequently  used  of  how  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  delayed  his  new  building  scheme  so  that  a  badly 
needed  associated  charities  might  be  established  in  his  town 
is  now  no  isolated  phenomenon.  Any  plan  which  compels 
a  group  of  eager  people  interested  in  some  social  purpose  dear 
to  their  hearts  to  give  way,  because  they  are  convinced  that 
by  pressing  it  at  a  given  time  they  will  get  in  the  way  of 
something  which  is  more  urgently  necessary,  has  achieved  the 
highest  possible  success.  There  is  no  group  of  people  in  this 
country  in  this  most  difficult  social  field  so  all-wise  as  to  be 
infallible  and  the  use  of  coercion  always  involves  an  implica- 
tion of  infallibility.  Of  course,  there  are  some  things,  such 
as  indiscriminate  relief-giving,  which  all  are  agreed  have  no 
social  value  at  all.  But  the  real  problems  of  coordination 
in  the  social  field  are  far  more  complicated  than  this,  they 
are  the  problems  connected  with  the  varying  values  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  social  effort. 

So  far  as  community  planning  in  the  social  field  is  con- 
cerned, the  central  councils  show  positive  achievement.     They 


have  not  always  been  able  to  check  what  they  considered 
unwise  new  ventures.  With  developing  self-surveys,  how- 
ever, and  systematic  programs,  they  will  become  more  pow- 
erful deterrents. 

When  they  become  such,  because  of  their  lack  of  coercive 
power  aside  from  their  influence  upon  public  opinion,  they 
will  never  be  tempted  to  give  too  scant  attention  to  the 
project  of  any  group.  Their  eyes  must  always  be  opened  to 
the  slightest  social  values.  Because  their  own  power  may  be 
flouted  tomorrow,  they  can  never  become  self-assured  and 
self-contented.  The  motives  and  purposes  of  those  really 
inspired  to  undertake  something  or  enlarge  something  al- 
ready started  are  too  precious  to  be  simply  oppressed  by  the 
sheer  force  of  any  group  of  social  workers.  It  is  far  better 
that  people  sometimes  persist  in  wrong  courses. 

Central  councils  have  already  shown  that  they  can  exert 
this  kind  of  guidance,  and  they  are  just  beginning  to  realize 
their  larger  possibilities  and  opportunities. 

One  other  fact  to  be  considered  is  that  with  the  exception 
of  Milwaukee,  which  had  a  secretary  on  half  time,  the  coun- 
cils mentioned  have  had  no  paid  service.  What  they  have 
achieved  has  been  by  voluntary  service  alone.  Chicago  now 
proposes  to  have  a  paid  secretary.  Milwaukee  has  just  en- 
gaged one  on  full  time.  There  will  be  further  developments 
in  this  direction  in  the  next  few  years.  Weighing  this  fact, 
we  cannot  question  that  the  councils  have  justified  them- 
selves many-fold  and  have  indicated  large  possibilities  in  the 
development  of  a  systematic  community  program. 


An  Old  Friend  with  a  New  Name 

By  Vida  D.  Scudder 


PROFESSOR     OF    ENGLISH     LITERATURE,     WELLESLEY     COLLEGE 


NEW  occasions  teach  new  manners,  and  if  time  does 
not  make  ancient  good  uncouth,  it  has  a  trick  of 
making  it  dull.  To  many  middle-aged  people,  the 
days  seem  close  at  hand  when  the  University  Set- 
tlement was  the  last  word  in  social  romance,  a  shining  mark 
for  invigorating  hostility,  a  lure  to  adventure,  a  summons  to 
sanctity — a  center  where  St.  Francis  might  gladly  have  so- 
journed and  Tolstoy  found  some  surcease  from  his  conscience 
pains.  Those  were  good  days,  but  they  are  past.  Settlements 
have  succeeded ;  they  have  proved  their  value  beyond  the  fond- 
est dreams  of  their  founders;  their  contribution  to  the  sanest 
and  most  significant  phases  of  social  advance  is  by  common 
consent  more  than  can  be  measured ;  and  they  were  never  so 
necessary  as  they  are  today.  But  the  modern  college  graduate 
seeking  her  place  in  the  world  five  times  out  of  six  rejects 
the  suggestion  that  she  enter  settlement  work.  Why?  Oh, 
because  settlements  are  jog-trot  affairs;  they  are  "sentimental," 
they  are  "superseded."  Entirely  accredited,  thoroughly  es- 
tablished, tney  present  no  appeal  to  the  chivalry  of  youth, 
partly  because  they  are  mistakenly  expected  to  go  of  them- 
selves. Ardent  radicalism,  on  the  rise  in  our  colleges,  de- 
mands something  "more  constructive" ;  ardent  Christianity 
still  wishes  to  wear  its  religious  badge  in  the  world  of  social 
need. 

Despite  a  constant  widening  of  achievement,  made  possible 
by  a  host  of  devoted  workers  from  the  ranks  of  college 
women,   the  College   Settlements  Association,   with   the   four 


houses  which  it  controls,  has  suffered  from  this  sort  of  thing. 
Its  hold  on  the  colleges  has  relaxed. 

Well,  then!  Would  the  young  graduate  feel  drawn  to 
community  service?  At  once  the  eyes  brighten,  the  girl  is 
alert,  response  is  swift.  Community  service!  She  responds 
to  the  word  of  the  hour — and  it  is  a  good  word,  more  definite 
yet  broader  than  the  old  word  "settlement,"  originally  chosen 
precisely  on  account  of  its  lack  of  color,  a  word  distinctive, 
suggestive,  alluring.  "The  beloved  community!"  What 
can  college  women  and  men  do  better  than  to  help  to  create 
or  evolve  it  in  the  wretched  old  world  ? 

And  so,  and  because  the  original  impulse  which  expressed 
itself  in  settlements  is  seeking  varied  channels,  the  old  Col- 
lege Settlements  Association,  still  full  of  faith  and  fire,  de- 
cided to  rebaptize  itself  and  to  widen  its  appeal  and  its  ambi- 
tions. This  feat  it  lately  accomplished  at  Mt.  Ivy,  the  beauti- 
ful summer  camp  of  the  Rivington  street  New  York  College 
Settlement.  There  the  electoral  board  of  the  association  had 
gathered  in  full  force;  it  met  around  roaring  fires,  while 
the  great  hills  stood  sentinel  outside.  Grey-haired,  but  to  their 
own  minds  at  least  still  full  of  energy,  several  of  the  founders 
sat  in  a  row ;  around  them  clustered  college  women  from 
all  succeeding  generations,  the  alumnae  electors  including 
the  retiring  president,  Ellen  Emerson,  largely  drawn  from 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  the  undergraduate 
representatives  of  eleven  women's  colleges  eager  to  receive 
the  torch   alit  with  sacred   fire  and   to  hand   it  on   and   on. 
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Friends  of  old  standing,  leaders  in  allied  movements  like  the 
Consumers'  League  and  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
the  Public  Health  Association  and  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  lent  their  helpful  presence;  and  the  C.  S.  A.  was 
reborn.  Circumstances  seemed  symbolic.  Outside  it  felt, 
and  it  looked,  like  winter;  but  we  knew  that  it  was  really 
spring.  Just  so,  in  this  year  of  grace,  or  disgrace,  ancient 
fraternal  hopes,  shivering  under  death-cold  winds  are  yet 
conscious  of  the  sap  of  the  new  order  rising  in  their  veins. 

The  C.  S.  A.  will  keep  its  old  initials ;  but  these  connote  a 
new  title,  Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Association.  Its 
aim,  perfectly  realizable  and  in  one  sense  only  a  reaffirmation 
of  its  early  intention,  is  the  constant  organized  direction  of 
the  youth  which  passes  through  the  women's  colleges  toward 
the  wisest  forms  of  helpfulness  to  the  common  life. 

The  first  care  of  the  new  association,  as  of  the  old,  must 
always  be  the  centers  which  it  has  so  long  maintained — the 
college  settlements  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
Baltimore.  These  settlements  are  the  one  distinctive  piece  of 
social  work  which  the  college  women  of  this  country  have 
undertaken  and  sustained.  They  have  not  become  very  large 
nor  have  they  developed  mainly  on  the  institutional  side. 
They  have  never  blown  their  own  trumpets.  But  as  they  have 
worked  on  steadily  and  silently  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  those  who  have  known  them  best  have  valued  them  most. 
They  have  had  their  full  share  in  pioneer  enterprises,  in  medi- 
cal social  service,  in  folk-handicraft,  in  drama,  in  civic  edu- 
cation, in  forums  for  immigrant  peoples,  in  the  movement 
countryward.  Their  neighborhoods  know  their  worth.  They 
are  stronger  today  than  ever,  more  resourceful,  more  interest- 
ing to  live  in.  It  is  believed  that  this  new  move  on  the  part 
of  the  parent  association  will  rally  the  rising  generation  and 
the  young  alumnae  more  earnestly  to  their  support. 

But  beyond  the  settlements  stretches  a  field  in  which  truly 
the  harvest  is  plentiful  and  the  laborers  are  few:  it  is  the 
home-field,  whither  our  graduates  usually  return,  rich  in  un- 
tried powers,  eager  possessors  of  an  aroused  civic  conscience 
but  too  often  baffled  as  to  the  wisest  method  of  approach. 
The  new  C.  S.  A.  hopes  to  cooperate  with  all  other  associa- 
tions which  are  working  for  social  justice  and  civic  health  in 


the  smaller  centers,  industrial  and  rural;  it  will  attempt  to 
carry  on  more  vigorously  than  heretofore  the  work  of  social 
education  in  the  colleges;  and  it  will  try  to  guide  its  members 
toward  the  work  which  most  needs  to  be  done,  and  the  special 
fellowship  in  which  they  can  best  serve.  Pictures  rise  before 
it  of  large  student-rallies  with  the  social  emphasis,  where  men 
and  women  of  light  and  leading  can  be  brought  in  touch  with 
the  young  life  of  the  schools  and  colleges.  It  desires  to  add 
to  its  staff  an  executive  secretary,  a  woman  of  mature  experi- 
ence, who  can  place  her  wisdom  whenever  so  desired  at  the 
service  of  local  need.  Assisted  by  a  younger  secretary,  she 
will  focus  her  attention  on  strengthening  the  organization 
within  the  colleges  themselves.  The  function  of  these  secre- 
taries will  be  to  go  to  any  community  desiring  assistance  and 
to  aid  the  citizens  to  organize  the  forces  of  city,  town,  village 
or  rural  section  for  social  and  civic  development  and  im- 
provement. Fellowships,  which  the  C.  S.  A.  has  long  offered, 
will  be  continued ;  and  we  shall  hope,  through  our  contact 
with  the  student  and  alumnae  world,  to  stimulate  and 
strengthen  the  whole  social  apparatus  of  friendliness  and  dem- 
ocracy, accredited  by  experience,  and  so  much  needed  not  only 
or  chiefly  in  great  cities,  but  through  all  the  smaller  towns, 
and  the  countryside  at  large. 

If  the  plan  sounds  vague,  settlements  a  quarter  century 
ago  were  much  more  vague,  and  a  project  which  has  no  ex- 
perimental features  lacks  that  pioneer  imagination  which  has 
always  characterized  the  C.  S.  A. 

The  best  is  the  last  to  be  told :  the  association  has  secured 
for  its  leaders  Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  director  of  the  Carola 
Woerishoffer  graduate  school  for  social  studies  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
and  Helen  Greene,  long  intimate  with  civic  and  settlement 
work.  Dr.  Kingsbury  brings  to  this  new  enterprise  execu- 
tive ability,  wide  experience,  and  devoted  faith  in  the  con- 
tribution to  be  made  by  educated  women  to  the  ideals  of  the 
new  fraternal  world  toward  which  in  these  dark  days  our 
faces  are  resolutely  set.  Her  department  at  Bryn  Mawr 
represents  the  first  attempt  connected  with  any  woman's  col- 
lege to  train  graduates  for  social  service,  and  Bryn  Mawr 
and  the  C.  S.  A.  should  both  profit  by  her  assumption  of  lead- 
ership in  the  intercollegiate  movement. 
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The  Task  of  Civilian  War  Relief 


VII 


ASTRONOMERS  always  allow  for  the  personal 
equation  in  their  calculations.  If  personality  in- 
fluences so  mathematical  a  science  as  astronomy 
>-  what  must  not  its  importance  be  to  so  human  a 
work  as  civilian  relief. 

A  score  of  trifles  of  conduct  and  common  sense  will  largely 
decide  whether  or  not  needy  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
shall  receive  the  kind  of  care  which  the  nation  wants  them 
to  have.  For  the  successful  performance  of  some  of  these 
details  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Red  Cross  volunteer  to 
prepare  herself,  and  here  the  experience  of  social  workers  in 
dealing  with  families  and  individuals  will  be  of  help;  but 
frequently  innate  tact  and  ability  to  understand  people  will 
be  her  only  aid. 

It  seems,  for  example,  of  no  great  importance  that  a  civilian 
relief  worker  should  know  whether  to  make  her  first  acquaint- 
ance with  a  family  at  the  Red  Cross  office  or  in  the  home  of 
the  family.  Yet  social  workers  have  learned  that  usually, 
almost  universally,  the  introduction  most  satisfactory  to  both 
family  and  visitor  is  an  introduction  at  home. 

At  home  the  family  is  more  at  ease,  more  confident  of 
itself.  Even  a  business  man  prefers  to  conduct  an  important 
interview  in  his  own  office.  Furthermore,  to  begin  an  ac- 
quaintance in  the  home  is,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  orientate 
the  family.  The  home  gives  the  visitor  some  idea  of  the 
standards  of  the  family.  Besides,  she  is  likely  to  find  there 
an  indication  of  the  interests  of  the  person  with  whom  she  is 
speaking,  which  in  turn  enables  her  to  start  a  friendly  rela- 
tionship with  the  household. 

A  social  worker's  incomplete  knowledge  of  German  made 
it  difficult  for  him  to  gain  the  confidence  of  a  woman  of  that 
nationality  whom  he  desired  to.  assist.  Had  the  interview 
occurred  in  his  office  he  might  not  have  been  successful.  But 
he  was  talking  to  her  in  her  own  home.  While  he  was  strug- 
gling to  show  the  woman  how  much  he  wanted  to  be  of 
service,  her  little  daughter  came  home  from  school,  and  by 
making  friends  with  the  child  he  broke  down  the  mother's 
reserve  and  opened  the  way  to  a  helpful  acquaintance. 

It  is  difficult  to  remember  all  the  important  things  a  family 
tells  one  about  its  situation.  Should  one  use  a  pencil  and  pad  ? 
Only  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  most  successful 
interview  is  not  that  in  which  the  visitor  asks  a  series  of 
questions  which  she  expects  to  have  answered  in  the  logical 
order  in  which  they  have  been  put  so  that  she  can  write  them 
down  census  fashion.  In  the  best  interview  one  thing  leads 
to  another  and  the  facts  of  the  situation  in  which  the  family 
finds  itself  and  the  other  necessary  information  come  forth 
naturally  as  they  would  in  any  friendly  conversation  But  it  is 
difficult  to  remember  everything,  especially  difficult  for  the 
volunteer  civilian  relief  worker  without  great  experience. 

She  will,  however,  find  some  things  which  the  family  will 
feel  that  it  i:  proper  for  her  to  jot  down.  If  it  should  happen 
that  a  child  is  not  getting  on  well  in  school  and  the  mother 
accepts  the  offer  of  the  Red  Cross  worker  to  go  and  find  out 
what  is  wrong,  obviously  she  will  not  object  to  having  the 
worker  write  the  name  of  the  child,   the  teacher,   and  the 

1  The  seventh  of  a  series  of  articles  based  upon  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
civilian  relief  now  being  delivered  in  New  York  with  the  sanction  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  by  Porter  R.  Lee,  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy.  The  articles  are  being  written  by  Karl  de  Schweinitz,  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 


address  of  the  school.  Similarly,  a  girl  who  is  ill  and  wor- 
ried for  fear  that  her  position  will  not  be  held  for  her  will  be 
relieved  to  see  the  Red  Cross  worker  make  a  note  of  the 
address  of  the  employer  after  she  has  promised  to  see  what 
can  be  done  to  save  the  job. 

Sometimes  the  writing  down  of  items  seriatim  is  what  will 
impress  and  reassure  a  man  or  a  woman  most  of  all.  It  is  for 
the  common  sense  of  the  worker  to  determine  this.  Gener- 
ally, however,  the  fewer  notes  taken  the  better.  An  interview 
must  not  be  made  to  appear  to  be  a  cross-examination.  The 
purpose  of  an  interview  is  not  statistics  for  the  census,  but  to 
find  out  just  what  is  wrong  and  what  means  there  are  for  help- 
ing the  family  to  get  out  of  trouble.  Nothing  should,  there- 
fore, be  done  which  might  hinder  the  development  in  the 
family  of  confidence  in  the  visitor. 

It  is  desirable  to  avoid  making  tentative  promises  during 
a  first  interview  with  a  family.  A  promise  that  may  seem 
to  the  visitor  to  be  only  conditional  may  to  the  person  with 
whom  she  is  speaking  appear  to  be  final.  If  such  an  interpre- 
tation has  been  placed  upon  what  has  been  said  it  will  later 
be  difficult  to  make  a  necessary  change  of  action. 

Social  workers  no  longer  think  of  people  who  need  assist- 
ance as  being  worthy  or  unworthy.  The  families  which  for- 
merly were  called  unworthy,  that  is,  families  which  have  un- 
pleasant characteristics,  are  frequently  those  which  require 
the  greatest  care  and  thought  that  the  visitor  can  give.  It  is 
important  that  the  visitor  should  not  allow  herself  to  be  prej- 
udiced against  a  person  because  that  person  has  made  a  false 
statement  to  her.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  ignore  the  ethical 
implication  which  misstatement  of  fact  may  carry,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  consider  the  point  of  view  and  the  circumstances  which 
have  influenced  the  speaker. 

Whose  Fact  Is  the  Fact? 

"Before  deciding  whether  a  statement  conforms  or  not  to 
fact,  we  must  ask,  What  fact?"  writes  Helen  Bosanquet  in 
An  Apology  for  False  Statements. 

Whose  fact  is  the  fact?  Or  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  fact  at  all? 
Does  not  the  interest  of  the  individual  always  determine  what  is  or 
is  not  fact  for  him?  And  if  so,  should  not  our  zeal  for  truth  lead  us 
rather  to  reflect  upon  men's  minds  than  to  condemn  their  statements? 

Suppose  we  are  questioning  a  man  who  has  asked  for  help  at  a 
bureau  for  relief.  We  know  how  inevitably  we  elicit  in  the  process 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  false  statements.  And  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  be  otherwise,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  Putting 
aside  mere  personal  deficiencies  of  want  of  sympathy  on  the  one 
side,  and  inadequacy  of  expression  on  the  other,  there  remains  the 
insuperable  obstacle  that  we  are  talking  about  wholly  different  mat- 
ters. The  fact  which  guides  his  statements,  round  which  they  all 
gather,  and  to  which  they  all  conform,  is  the  very  engrossing  one 
that  he  wants  help,  wants  it  with  an  intensity  which  dominates  all 
minor  interests  to  a  degree  inconceivable  to  an  outsider;  and  his 
one  endeavor  is  to  bring  this  fact  as  clearly  before  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  as  it  is  before  his  own.  We,  meanwhile,  have  accepted  that 
aspect  of  the  fact  (though  probably  inadequately)  and  are  trying  to 
get  at  another  which  is  absolutely  uninteresting  to  our  patient,  which 
probably  does  not  exist  for  him. 

Take  such  a  question  as  this,  which  I  imagine  must  be  a  fairly 
common  one:  "Have  you  ever  been  so  badly  off  before?"  We  want 
to  get  at  the  cause;  is  it  periodical  or  accidental?  He  has  not  even 
a  glimpse  of  our  drift,  and  sees  only  another  opportunity  of  em- 
phasizing his  fact,  the  uniqueness  and  intensity  of  his  situation; 
while  very  likely  the  only  difference  between  his  present  position 
and  that  of  twelve  months  ago  is  the  difference  between  present  suf- 
fering and  the  mere  recollection  of  past  suffering,  and  everyone 
knows  what  a  difference  that  is. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  inevitable  that  where  personal   interests 
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are  called  into  play  there  should  be  conflict  with  such  a  careful  and 
all-round  statement  as  we  are  wont  to  call  the  "true  facts  of  the 
case."  The  personal  point  of  view  can  never  be  entirely  that  of 
science,  even  with  highly  educated  people;  how,  then,  can  we  expect 
it  of  people  who  have  never  even  realized  that  there  is  any  other 
point  of  view  than  the  personal ;  to  whom  facts  have  but  one  aspect, 
that  which  is  felt  by  them  at  the  present  moment;  and  to  whom  every 
statement  not  conforming  to  that  aspect  is  wholly  irrelevant? 

This  insistence  upon  the  one-sidedness  of  truth  is  at  the  root  of  all 
intolerance,  whether  of  philanthropy  or  morality,  politics  or  religion. 
It  will  never  cease  out  of  the  land  until  we  recognize,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  other  minds  may  be  so  placed  as  to  catch  a  ray  of  light 
which  is  cut  off  from  us,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  great  majority  of 
so-called  "false  statements"  are  the  expression  of  an  undeveloped  in- 
telligence, rather  than  a  low  standard  of  morality.  The  mind  which 
is  capable  of  deliberate  falsehood  is  intellectually  more  developed 
than  the  majority  of  those  which  find  their  way  into  the  offices  of 
social  agencies,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  our  work  would 
be  more  hopeful  if  genuine  mis-statements  were  more  common. 

None  So  Blind  as  Eye-Witnesses 
There  are  other  things  which  affect  the  reliability  of  state- 
ments which  may  be  made  to  the  visitor.  A  person  reporting 
upon  an  incident  may  not  have  observed  it  accurately.  In- 
deed, lawyers  regard  the  testimony  of  an  eye  witness  as  much 
less  satisfactory  than  circumstantial  evidence.  Mary  E. 
Richmond  in  her  book,  Social  Diagnosis,  cites  the  following 
illustration  from  an  unpublished  paper  by  Julian  Codman 
upon  Evidence  in  Its  Relation  to  Social  Service: 

One  day  Mr.  P.,  a  lifelong  resident  of  Nahant,  a  man  of  high  cul- 
tivation and  exceptional  ability,  and  an  enthusiastic  golfer,  came  to 
the  chairman  of  the  green  committee  of  the  Golf  Club  and  told  him 
that  he  thought  part  of  the  course  was  unsafe  for  passersby.  This 
was  a  place  where  the  county  road  crossed  the  course.  He  said  that 
he  thought  a  notice  should  be  put  up  warning  all  players  to  look  and 
see  that  the  road  was  clear  of  foot-passengers  and  carriages  before 
playing  a  ball  from  the  teeing  ground.  The  chairman  suggested  a 
notice  as  follows,  and  asked  if  that  would  be  sufficient:  "DANGER: 
All  persons  before  driving  from  this  tee  are  cautioned  to  see  that  no 
one  is  passing  in  the  road."  Mr.  P.  said  that  he  thought  such  a  sign 
would  be  just  the  thing.  "Well,"  said  the  chairman,  "a  sign  in  ex- 
actly those  words  in  letters  three  inches  long  in  black  paint  on  a 
white  ground  has  been  in  front  of  your  eyes  every  time  you  have 
driven  off  that  tee  during  the  last  six  years." 

Again  it  must  be  remembered  that  what  is  proof  to  one  gen- 
eration or  to  one  grade  of  intelligence  is  not  proof  to  another. 
There  was  a  time  when  women  were  convicted  of  being 
witches  upon  proof  which  would  not  be  valid  today.  A  few 
years  ago  in  a  certain  village  near  Buffalo  a  man,  notoriously 
a  heavy  drinker,  was  overtaken  by  a  thunderstorm  one  after- 
noon. He  sought  shelter  under  a  tree,  was  struck  bv  liehtning 
and  killed.  Immediately  everybody  in  that  town  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  been  killed  because  he  was  a  drunkard. 
His  death  was  a  judgment  upon  him. 

The  importance  that  the  social  worker  should  keep  an  open 
and  unprejudiced  mind  becomes,  therefore,  the  greater.  This 
is  not  easy.  One  is  prone  to  prejudice  by  reason  of  one's 
hobbies,  one's  special  interests,  one's  heredity.  The  same 
thing  can  have  an  entirely  different  significance  to  different 
people,  as  Browning  has  illustrated  in  The  Ring  and  the 
Book. 

Then  there  is  the  ease  with  which  one  can  be  led  to  set 
down  an  inference  as  a  fact.  Dr.  Adolph  Meyer  in  comment- 
ing upon  a  letter  written  by  a  social  worker  about  a  family 
under  her  care  says  that  he  finds  a  number  of  adjectives — 
incorrigible,  vulgar,  not  very  well,  troublesome,  and  so  forth. 
These  adjectives  represented  inferences  drawn  by  the  social 
worker.  Dr.  Meyer  wanted  to  know  what  the  facts  were  that 
caused  this  social  worker  to  use  these  adjectives  so  that  he 
could  form  a  set  of  adjectives  of  his  own. 


Thus  at  every  turn  the  social  worker's  task  is  affected  by 
the  personal  equation.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  helping 
of  a  family  up  the  successive  steps  that  will  lead  it  out  of 
trouble.  This  social  workers  call  "treatment,"  distinguish- 
ing it  from  the  work  of  learning  the  causes  of  the  trouble  and 
the  things  which  will  be  useful  in  assisting  the  family  to  a 
better  future. 

In  treatment  personal  influence  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant factor.  And  here  the  personal  equation  counts  most 
of  all.  Congeniality  between  the  helper  and  the  helped,  tol- 
erance for  little  peculiarities  of  temperament  and  habit,  the 
quality  of  inspiring  confidence — all  these  things  are  valuable. 
But  the  methods  of  personality  evade  definition.  They  can 
be  appreciated  only  when  observed  in  action. 

A  man  of  twenty-four  contracted  a  disease  in  the  leg  and 
went  to  a  hospital  for  treatment.  The  operation  had  doubled 
his  leg  up,  making  him  a  hopeless  cripple.  So  sensitive  was 
the  young  fellow  about  his  affliction  that  he  did  not  want 
people  to  see  him.  For  a  year  he  had  refused  to  leave  the 
basement  room  in  which  he  and  his  mother  lived. 

What  the  man  needed  was  suitable  employment,  both  for 
the  mental  effect  of  occupation  upon  himself  and  for  the  in- 
come which  the  family  required.  There  was,  however,  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  man's  hopelessness  of  mind  and  his 
physical  condition,  which  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  hospital 
had  failed  to  help.  The  social  worker  learned  that  ampu- 
tation was  necessary  to  enable  the  man  to  obtain  employment. 
But  amputation  meant  the  hospital  and  the  hospital  was 
naturally  tabooed  by  the  man. 

The  young  man  had  been  silent  and  almost  morose  when 
the  social,  worker  made  his  first  call.  During  three  or  four 
visits  he  showed  no  signs  of  interest.  Then  one  day  the  social 
worker,  apparently  by  oversight,  left  a  newspaper.  When  he 
returned  a  few  minutes  later  upon  some  pretext  he  found 
that  the  young  man  was  reading  it.  Thereafter  the  social 
worker  brought  a  newspaper  on  every  visit.  His  next  step 
was  to  induce  the  man  to  go  to  a  neighboring  settlement  in 
order  to  read. 

There  the  cripple  discovered  the  advertisement  of  an  insti- 
tution which  offered  special  treatment  for  twisted  legs.  He 
asked  the  social  worker  to  write  for  particulars.  The  social 
worker  knew  that  there  was  no  hope,  but  in  the  man's  ex- 
pression of  interest  in  his  future  he  was  quick  to  perceive 
his  first  opportunity.  The  reply  from  the  institution  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  the  young  man ;  but  there  was  now 
a  place  for  the  future  in  his  thinking.  Into  the  gap  left  by 
the  failure  of  the  man's  plans  the  social  worker  quickly  thrust 
the  alternative  suggestion  of  amputation  in  order  that  there 
might  be  accomplished  what  the  institution  could  not  do — 
qualify  the  man  for  employment  which  he  now  wanted  to 
undertake. 

Roundabout  Help  by  Suggestion 

After  the  amputation  the  man  had  another  period  of  de- 
pression. Then  he  suggested  that  he  would  like  a  job  as  a 
railroad  flagman.  This  did  not  seem  to  the  social  worker 
to  be  the  best  kind  of  work  for  the  cripple.  But  not  daring 
to  discourage  the  suggestion  he  went  to  the  railroad.  There 
he  found  that  there  was  need  for  telegraphers.  This  idea 
appealed  to  the  young  man.  He  took  a  course  in  telegraphy 
and  now  is  self-reliant,  self-supporting,  and  happy. 

His  success  was  really  a  victory  for  personal  influence  and 
what  might  be  called  the  proper  use  of  the  personal  equation. 
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TO  SAVE  FRANCE  FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS 

FRANCE'S  condition  from  tubercu- 
losis, as  reported  by  Dr.  Herman 
M.  Biggs  [the  Survey  for  May  5]  has 
led  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  under- 
take the  first  steps  in  a  great  campaign 
of  relief  and  prevention.  Such  a  cam- 
paign must  necessarily  be  long  and  ar- 
duous in  a  country  having  the  highest 
death-rate  from  tuberculosis  in  western 
Europe,  lacking  a  tuberculosis  movement 
of  any  dimensions  and  having  no  appre- 
ciation of  fresh  air  in  homes  and  shops, 
such  as  is  the  tradition  in  England  and 
the  acquired  practice  in  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  president  of 
the  University  of  Colorado,  and  for  10 
years  secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  has  been  granted  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  to  direct  the  work.  He 
and  a  number  of  assistants  will  sail  for 
France  in  about  a  fortnight.  The  plan 
of  campaign  is  thus  outlined  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation : 

1.  The  maintenance  of  a  central  organiza- 
tion which  will  have  charge  of  the  work. 
This  organization  will  be  under  the  French 
government  and  will  combine  the  special  in- 
terests in  tuberculosis  work.  It  is  expected 
that  the  special  committee  will,  among  other 
things,  undertake  the  preparation  of  litera- 
ture and  exhibit  material  and  will  carry  out 
a  comprehensive  scheme  of  education  for  the 
control  of  tuberculosis. 

2.  The  organization  of  four  units  which, 
moving  from  place  to  place,  will  carry  on  a 
campaign  of  education  and  publicity. 

3.  The  demonstration  of  dispensary  meth- 
ods and  organization  of  local  committees 
under  whose  auspices  permanent  dispensaries 
will  be  established. 

4.  The  establishment  of  at  least  four  cen- 
ters for  the  training  of  nurses  and  others 
who  will  have  charge  of  the  dispensary 
work. 

An  appropriation  of  $100,000  by  the 
foundation  will,  it  is  announced,  sup- 
port the  central  administrative  work,  so 
that  all  other  contributions  will  go  di- 
rectly for  the  dispensaries,  nurses  and 
supplies. 

Dr.  Biggs,  it  will  be  remembered, 
made  what  he  considered  a  conservative 
estimate  of  a  half  million  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis in  France.  At  least  100,000  cases 


are  among  the  two  million  refugees  in 
the  North.  It  was  found  that  neither 
labor  nor  lumber  for  hospitals  could  be 
secured  in  France,  and  when  these  were 
found  elsewhere,  boats  could  not  be  had 
to  fetch  them.  Dr.  Biggs'  plan,  there- 
fore, turned  to  the  establishing  of  dis- 
pensaries with  corps  of  visiting  nurses, 
and  the  long-range  results  of  an  educa- 
tional campaign  to  awaken  an  indifferent 
people. 

The  characteristic  house  of  the  French 
peasant  plays  directly  into  the  hands  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus.  Built  of  concrete, 
without  cellar  or  drainage  and  with  few 
windows,  it  is  damp  of  itself  and  from 
the  rotting  manure  and  other  refuse  in 
the  court-yard  which  connects  it  with  the 
stable.  Refugees,  neighbors,  soldiers  on 
leave  are  crowded  into  both  house  and 
stable  in  great  numbers,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  underfed  and  exposed 
to  every  form  of  suffering  for  months  or 
years. 

The  situation  comes  close  home  to  the 
United  States,  for,  unless  our  plans  are 
radically  different  from  the  plans  of  the 
other  allies,  our  troops  will  be  quartered 
in  these  very  houses  during  the  times 
thev  are  not  actually  in  the  trenches. 


Ceeare  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Post 
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THE    FIGHT    ON    "SPOTTED" 
PROHIBITION 

WAR  prohibitionists,  with  their  fight 
half  won,  have  suddenly  been 
thrust  into  a  new  phase  of  the  issue — to 
secure  complete  prohibition  as  a  war 
measure  of  conserving  grain  for  food 
against  a  determined  effort  on  the  part 
of  brewers  and  some  others  to  permit  the 
making  of  beer  and  light  wines.  Such  a 
partial  measure  is  a  familiar  step  in  state 
prohibition  campaigns,  coming  up  always 
at  the  point  when  it  is  seen  that  distilled 
liquor  must  go. 

In  its  national  aspects,  the  movement 
is  held  by  prohibitionists  to  be  particu- 
larly bad.  Insofar  as  it  relates  to  re- 
ducing drinking,  they  believe,  first,  that 
there  will  be  little  change  beyond  the 
substitution  of  great  quantities  of  beer 
for  smaller  quantities  of  distilled  liquor ; 
and,  second,  that  even  that  change  will 
not  at  once  be  manifest,  for  they  find  a 
great  stock  of  whiskey  on  hand,  due  to 
over-production  and  to  incidence  of  the 
state  bone-dry  laws  as  they  go  into  effect 
one  after  another.  As  the  measure  pro- 
posed would  prohibit  the  manufacture, 
not  the  sale,  of  distilled  liquor,  they 
would  expect  to  see  this  big  reserve  stock 
of  whiskey  dispensed  over  the  saloon 
bars  at  tremendous  profit. 

The  Woman's  War  Prohibition  Com- 
mittee, Tremont  building,  Boston,  has 
issued  a  postcard  based  on  Elizabeth  Til- 
ton's  article,  Is  Beer  the  Cure  for  the 
Drink  Evil,  in  the  Survey  for  February 
24.  They  urge  all  who  believe  in  com- 
plete prohibition  during  the  war  to  send 
for  copies  to  be  mailed  to  their  congress- 
men and  senators  and  to  all  who  can 
help.     Mrs.  Tilton  says: 

Social  workers,  I  want  you  to  rise  up  today 
and  fight  "spotted"  prohibition.  What  is 
spotted  prohibition?  It  exists  now  right  there 
in  the  United  States  Senate  in  two  forms. 
The  first  is  held  by.  Senators  Weeks  and 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts.  They  say  they  will 
vote  to  get  rid  of  the  grain  that  goes  into 
distilled  liquor  only,  but  the  manufacture  of 
beer  and  light  wines  should  go  on.  This 
would  not  affect  the  saloons  or  the  sale,  if  I 
understand  them  rightly,  for  we  have  an 
over-production  of  whiskey,  I  am  told,  which 
would  continue  to  be  sold  for  many  months 
in  the  saloons. 
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BETSY  ROSS  IN  MODERN  TIMES 

"  JA/^E  pledge  allegiance  to  our  flag  and  to  the  republic  for  which 
it  stands — one  nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all."  Some  of  the  1,000,000  New  York  school  children  who  are  thus 
taught  the  meaning  of  the  red,  white  and  blue  each  morning,  go  home 
at  night  (or  stay  at  home  from  school)  to  learn  a  different  lesson. 
The  family  in  the  picture  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  New 
York  Child  Labor  Committee  by  agents  of  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Four  little  children,  the  oldest  ten  and 
youngest  five,  were  hard  at  work  affixing  pins  to  tiny  flag  emblems  and 
mounting  them  on  cards.  The  mother,  with  the  new-born  baby,  was 
helping  all  she  could  between  caring  for  the  child,  keeping  house  and 
acting  as  janitress  of  the  tenement.  The  children  are  frequently  kept 
from  school  to  do  this  task,  although  the  father  has  a  steady  position 
in  a  factory.  Working  early  and  late  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  for  144 
flags,  the  best  the  five  workers  can  make  jointly  is  two  dollars  a  week. 
Their  tenement  is  not  licensed  for  home  work  by  the  Bureau  of  Factory 
Inspection. 


The  other  form  of  spotted  prohibition  is 
that  being  put  forward  by  the  Hearst  papers. 
It  says  distilled  liquors  do  the  harm;  get  rid 
of  them  and  keep  beer  and  light  wines  (up 
to  10  per  cent)  and  all  will  be  well.  This 
sounds  well  on  paper,  but  repeated  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  which  forbade  dis- 
tilled liquors  only  and  kept  beer — one  in 
Massachusetts,  one  in  Iowa,  one  in  Michigan, 
one  in  Georgia.  All  failed.  The  saloons 
would  sell  whiskey  along  with  the  beer  and 
in  Georgia,  where  they  allowed  only  light  or 
near  beer,  to  put  it  in  the  words  of  Judge 
Broyles  of  Atlanta:  "You  could  have  a  chem- 
ist with  every  barrel  to  see  that  the  beer  was 
light  and  then  men  did  get  drunk  on  2  per 
cent  beer  if  they  took  enough  of  it." 

No  one  can  study  history,  read  the  best 
Germans  on  the  subject  of  beer,  and  not  be 
absolutely  convinced  that  the  only  remedy 
is  complete  prohibition.  Says  Prof,  von 
Strumpel,  Germany's  most  noted  physiologist: 
"Nothing  is  more  erroneous  from  the  physi- 
cian's standpoint  than  to  think  of  diminishing 
the  destructive  effects  of  alcohol  by  substitut- 
ing beer  for  other  alcoholic  drinks." 

Shoot  the  beer  fallacy  dead,  but  shoot  it 
dead  at  once,  for  they  write  me  from  Wash- 
ington that  we  are  in  danger  of  getting  this 
compromise  measure  and  if  we  get  it  things 
will  not  be  any  better,  and  yet  they  will  turn 
on  us  and  say:  "We  have  given  you  prohibi- 
tion and  yet  it  has  not  helped."  The  point 
is  that  spotted  prohibition,  the  beer  fallacy 
prohibition,  is  not  prohibition.  A  virile  na- 
tion will  demand  complete  war-time  prohi- 
bition. 


Meantime  United  States  marshals  in 
all  districts  have  been  notified  to  exact 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  any  liquor  to  any  uni- 
formed man  in  the  federal  service. 
Washington  has  added  the  word  "serve" 
after  "sale,"  so  that  the  prohibition  of 
treating  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  cut 
out  of  the  act  itself,  has  been  re-intro- 
duced by  a  ruling.  A  general  tendency 
to  obey  the  law  to  the  letter  is  reported 
on  the  part  of  keepers  of  saloons,  hotels, 
restaurants  and  cabarets,  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  some  young  gentlemen  in  khaki 
and  their  admiring  fellow-citizens. 

WANTED,    REAL    NURSES   AT 
HOME 

THAT  the  spirit  of  romance  is  un- 
duly influencing  some  young  women 
is  the  opinion  of  leaders  of  nursing 
work,  who  believe  that  many  are  en- 
rolling in  the  Red  Cross  courses  who 
might  to  great  advantage  take  the  full 
training  course  and  do  a  most  important 
service.  Prof.  Annie  W.  Goodrich,  of 
Columbia  University,  says: 

The  need  for  thoroughly  trained  nurses  is 
immediate  and  is  going  to  be  greater.  We 
could  place  trained  women  now  in  very  im- 


portant positions  for  rural  and  city  nursing 
work.  We  need  trained  women  to  take  the 
places  of  those  who  are  going  to  active  serv- 
ice with  the  Red  Cross  units.  The  training 
schools  must  be  kept  up  or  the  supply  of 
trained  workers  will  give  out. 

That  women  are  in  active  patriotic 
service  from  the  instant  that  they  enter 
hospital  service,  does  not  seem  to  occur 
to  some  of  these  young  people  who  crowd 
into  the  briefer  courses,  Miss  Goodrich 
continued.  These  courses  are  admirable 
for  those  who  cannot  make  such  work 
their  permanent  choice;  but  it  is  time 
for  everyone  who  is  thus  registering  to 
stop  and  consider  whether  her  patriotic 
duty  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  this 
larger  need. 

The  call  for  nurses  was  never  so  in- 
sistent as  today.  In  special  fields — pub- 
lic health,  child  welfare,  tuberculosis — 
as  well  as  in  the  teaching  of  other  re- 
cruits to  the  nursing  service,  the  woman 
of  suitable  preparation  and  temperament 
has  an  unlimited  opportunity  for  social 
service.  And  the  larger  work  is  worth 
the  longer  training. 

A  similar  warning  is  issued  by  Lillian 
D.  Wald,  of  the  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment, New  York.  Miss  Wald  consid- 
ers the  public-health  nurses  as  the  "first 
line  of  home  defense,"  and  urges  that 
women  who  are  eager  to  serve  their 
country  remember  that  not  all  can  go  to 
the  front,  and  that  assignment  for  home 
duty  is  quite  as  patriotic  as  a  call  to  go 
abroad,  even  though  it  be  less  romantic 
and  exciting.  That  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  has  included  in  its  Advi- 
sory Commission  a  committee  on  home 
nursing  is  significant  of  the  importance 
of  this  work.  Of  the  section  of  home 
nursing,  Miss  Wald  is  chairman. 

WHY  MEN  ARE  BARRED 
FROM  THE  ARMY 

h'  I  AHE  percentage  of  physically  unfit 
A  from  the  standpoint  of  military 
service  is  appalling,"  writes  Major 
Harry  D.  Orr,  Medical  Department  of 
the  First  Illinois  Cavalry,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Public  Health  for  May. 
"The  verdict  of  the  recruiting  medical 
officer  should  be  a  shock  to  the  nation. 
Ordinarily  three  out  of  every  four  ap- 
plicants for  the  regular  army  are  re- 
jected as  physically  unfit." 

Major  Orr's  paper  gives  a  summary 
of  the  physical  equipment  essential  for 
the  different  services  in  the  army.  In 
the  same  issue  of  the  Journal,  Dr.  C.  E. 
Costello,  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  U.  S. 
Navy,  lists  some  of  the  defects  which 
most  often  bar  men  from  the  service  for 
which  they  volunteer.  The  first  and 
most  common  is  defective  vision.  Fully 
35  per  cent  of  rejections  in  recruiting 
stations  are  for  this  reason.  Many  men 
have  had  no  idea  of  trouble  with  their 
eyes  until  they  find  themselves  unable  to 
read  the  eye-card  at  the  required  dis- 
tance. 
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The  second  reason  for  refusal  is  fre- 
quently flat-foot,  or  more  properly,  fallen 
arches.  Third  and  very  important 
among  these  causes  is  defective  teeth — 
the  surprising  rate  of  27  per  cent  of  re- 
jections are  for  teeth  so  long  neglected 
that  they  are  beyond  possibility  of  re- 
pair.    Says  Dr.  Costello: 

A  peculiar  coincidence,  which  I  have  no- 
ticed in  the  examination  of  applicants  who 
have  defective  teeth,  is  the  frequency  of  de- 
fective vision  in  the  same  individual.  .  .  . 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  man  with  a 
mouthful  of  decayed  teeth  develops  a  toxin 
which  in  some  way  is  partially  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  his  eyes. 

These  causes  of  rejection  are  the 
"cardinal  offenders"  that  disqualify 
more  applicants  than  all  other  causes 
combined,  says  Dr.  Costello.  And  he 
concludes  with  the  reminder  that  these 
are  conditions  which  show  in  early  life 
and  could  easily  be  remedied  by  proper 
attention  of  school  and  health  authori- 
ties. 

TIN    CAN   PATRIOTISM   AT 
ALBANY 

TREMENDOUS  opposition  to  the 
Brown  bills,  giving  the  State  Indus- 
trial Commission  authority  to  suspend 
the  New  York  labor  laws  during  war- 
time, was  revealed  at  a  hearing  held  in 
Albany  May  23  before  Governor  Whit- 
man. Trade  unionists,  women  of  wealth 
and  prominence,  social  workers,  doctors 
and  lawyers  came  together  to  protest 
that  no  war  shall  be  prosecuted  at  the 
expense  of  women  and  children.  The 
bills  have  been  passed  by  the  legislature 
and  are  before  the  governor  for  signa- 
ture. 

Besides  the  wave  of  popular  feeling 
against  abrogation  of  the  labor  law,  the 
hearing  likewise  disclosed  beneath  the 
ardent  patriotism  of  Senator  Elon 
Brown,  who  framed  the  bills,  a  desire 
to  resurrect  the  good  old  days  when  New 
York  canners  were  unhampered  by  labor 
regulations.      Ever  since   the  labor  law 


Donahey    in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


'i    DON'T   WANTA    DIG,    I    WANTA    GO   TO    WAR  !' 


was  amended  in  1913  to  include  can- 
neries, Senator  Brown  has  made  this  at- 
tempt. Each  time  he  has  been  defeated. 
This  year,  under  the  guise  of  national 
emergency,  he  has  all  but  succeeded. 

Although  one  Brown  bill  would  per- 
mit the  Industrial  Commission  to  waive 
provisions  of  the  labor  law  for  persons 
engaged  "in  work  or  employment  con- 
nected, either  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  or  with  prep- 
aration therefor,  or  for  the  relief  of  pub- 
lic necessity  occasioned  by  the  war,"  Sen- 
ator Brown  himself  spent  most  of  his 
eloquence  at  the  hearing  on  the  food  situ- 
ation. "Hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of 
food  went  to  rot  last  year,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause of  the  laws  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  efficiency."    And  he  added  that  it  was 


terribly  necessary  that  laws  regulating 
hours  and  night  work  be  relaxed  in  cer- 
tain industries  —  "canneries,  for  in- 
stance." The  audience  booed.  Even 
Governor  Whitman  smiled  at  the  allu- 
sions. 

But  while  Senator  Brown  specialized 
on  agriculture,  other  industries  were  not 
neglected.  Printing  and  subway  digging 
were  shown  to  be  war  industries  "which 
needed  relief,"  as  the  bill  proposed.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  Manufacturers' 
Association  and  a  score  of  chambers  of 
commerce  predicted  a  shortage  of  labor 
that  would  result  in  "our  boys  in  the 
trenches  being  killed,  starved  or  frozen 
unless  some  way  of  speeding  up  supplies 
were  devised." 

Three   members  of   the   State    Indus- 


'/  'HE  architectural  problem  of  the  two-family  house  or  cottage  flat  is  met  in  the  Riverdale  Courts  development  of  the 
-*■  Toronto  Housing  Company.  "The  Lindens,"  to  the  left,  shows  the  pleasant  effect  of  double  porches  and  English  gables 
around  a  grass-covered  recreation  ground.  "The  Oaks,"  on  the  right,  takes  advantage  of  natural  grading.  Each  dwelling  has 
a  separate  front  door,  porch  and  bathroom.      Heating  is  by  steam  from  a  central  station.  Hot  zvater  is  supplied  all  the  year  round. 
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trial  Commission,  which  is  charged  with 
granting  exemptions,  favored  the  bill 
and  promised  to  make  only  the  most 
necessary  concessions.  The  two  labor 
men  on  the  commission,  John  Mitchell 
and  James  Lynch,  vigorously  opposed 
the  bill,  however.  The  very  fact,  declared 
Commissioner  Lynch,  that  representa- 
tives of  industries  remotely  connected 
with  war  preparation  are  urging  the  bill 
is  evidence  of  the  enormous  pressure 
which  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Industrial  Commission  from  every  side. 
Commissioner  Lynch  said  that  labor 
would  not  have  been  so  solidly  opposed 
to  the  Johnson  bill,  defeated  in  the 
House,  which  would  have  permitted  ex- 
emptions in  particular  factories.  The 
present  bill  which  permits  whole  indus- 
tries to  be  excluded  assumes,  he  added, 
that  manufacturers  of  every  kind  of  com- 
modity have  a  right  to  exemption  on  the 
ground  of  "public  necessity  occasioned 
by  war."  "I  don't  think  of  an  indus- 
try," he  concluded,  "that  can't  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  clause — except  perhaps 
the  movies."  And  when  someone  point- 
ed out  that  the  display  of  a  patriotic 
film  would  give  an  excuse  for  working 
the  girl  at  the  ticket  office  half  the  night, 
the  commissioner  conceded  an  exemption 
even  for  the  movies. 

Other  labor  representatives  brought 
out  the  cruel  effects  of  such  a  law  on  the 
most  helpless  and  unorganized  of  all 
workers — women  and  minors.  Spokes- 
men of  civic  and  social  organizations 
voiced  their  opposition  not  only  on 
humanitarian  grounds,  but  on  grounds 
of  economics  and  expediency,  drawn 
from  English  experience.  Joseph  P. 
Chamberlain  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Legislative  Drafting  Bureau  held 
that  the  bill  was  unconstitutional,  as  it 
delegated  legislative  powers  to  an  indus- 
trial board,  and  pointed  out  that  Gov- 
ernor Whitman  had  no  power  to  veto 
exemptions,  as  was  popularly  supposed, 


but  only  the  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Industrial  Commission 
after  an  exemption  had  been  granted. 

The  hearing  on  the  second  Brown 
bill,  suspending  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  between  April  1  and  November 
1  to  permit  the  employment  of  children 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  apparently  made 
a  less  favorable  impression  on  Governor 
Whitman.  Opposition  centered  on  the 
loss  of  school  time  and  the  inability  of 
school  authorities  to  competently  super- 
vise the  children  as  provided  by  the  act. 
Dr.  Josephine  Baker  of  the  New  York 
city  Department  of  Health  gave  warn- 
ing of  the  danger  of  exploiting  young 
boys  and  girls  in  heavy  farm  work  and 
an  agent  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation asserted  that  she  had  found 
from  experience  that  not  more  than  seven 
out  of  ten  farms  are  proper  homes  for 
children. 

REASONS   WHY   NEGROES 
GO  NORTH 

WHILE  much  has  been  written 
about  the  recent  migration  of  col- 
ored people  from  the  South  to  the 
North,  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  give 
a  definite  picture  of  the  whole  movement 
is  made  by  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  in  the 
Crisis  for  June.  Aided  by  funds  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  Mr.  Du  Bois 
explains,,  a  questionnaire  covering  the 
whole  South  was  resorted  to  to  get  in- 
formation. While  the  margin  of  error 
is  admitted  to  be  large,  the  conclusion 
of  the  Crisis  is  that  about  250,000  col- 
ored workmen  have  come  northward. 
The  accompanying  map  shows  something 


of  the  starting  points  and  trend  of  this 
migration. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  migration 
is  declared  to  be  economic.  The  move- 
ment began  because  of  floods  in  middle 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  and  because  the 
latest  devastation  of  the  boll  weevil 
came  in  these  same  districts.  A  second 
economic  cause  was  the  cutting  off  of 
immigration  from  Europe  and  the  con- 
sequent demand  for  labor  in  the  North. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  most  of  the  help 
imported  from  the  South  has  been  em- 
ployed by  railroad  companies,  packing 
houses,  foundries,  factories  and  automo- 
bile plants.  The  third  reason,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Du  Bois,  has  been  outbreaks 
of  mob  violence  in  northern  and  south- 
western Georgia  and  in  western  South 
Carolina. 

Back  of  all  these  reasons  is  the  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction  with  southern  con- 
ditions of  living.  Individuals  gave  the 
following  reasons  for  migration  from 
certain  points : 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  better  wages,  lack  of 
employment,  bad  treatment;  West  Point, 
Ala.,  boll  weevil;  Americus  and  Cartersville, 
Ga.,  low  wages,  schools;  Newnan,  Ga.,  low 
wages;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  right  to  vote, 
discontent,  bad  treatment,  low  wages;  Fair- 
burn,  Ga.,  low  wages,  bad  treatment;  San- 
ford,  Fla.,  low  wages,  bad  treatment;  Annis- 
ton,  Ala.,  low  wages,  bad  treatment;  Jeffer- 
son county,  Ala.,  low  wages,  bad  treatment; 
West  Point,  Miss.,  low  wages;  La  Grange, 
Ga.,  low  wages,  bad  treatment;  Washington, 
Ga.,  low  wages,  schools;  Newman,  Ga.,  low 
wages;  Jackson,  Ga.,  protection,  schools; 
Covington  Ga.,  low  wages;  Montezuma,  Ga., 
low  wages,  oppression;  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
unrest,  conditions,  low  wages;  Honeapath, 
S.  C,   low  wages. 


A  F 'PROXIMATE  trend  and  volume  of  Negro  migration  from  the 
■**■  South,  1916-17.  This  is  based  on  a  total  estimated  migration  of 
250,000  persons  in  the  last  six  months,  and  is  compiled  from  a  ques- 
tionnaire covering  the  whole  South. — From  the  "Crisis." 
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A  colored  man  of  Sumter,  S.  C, 
summed  up  the  whole  situation  when 
he  said:  "The  immediate  occasion  of 
the  migration  is,  of  course,  the  oppor- 
tunity in  the  North,  now  at  last  open 
to  us,  for  industrial  betterment.  The 
real  causes  are  the  conditions  which  we 
have  had  to  bear  because  there  was  no 
escape." 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  says  Mr. 
Du  Bois,  that  this  migration  is  appar- 
ently a  mass  movement  and  not  a  move- 
ment of  the  leaders.  Economic  distress 
and  social  unrest  have  pushed  past  the 
conservative  advice  of  the  Negro  preach- 
er, teacher  and  professional  man,  who 
are  said  for  obvious  reasons  to  be  opposed 
to  the  exodus,  and  the  colored  laborers 
and  artisans  have  determined  to  find  a 
way  for  themselves. 

The  character  of  the  people  who  are 
going  is  thus  described  by  the  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  Age-Herald: 

It  is  not  the  riff-raff  of  the  race,  the  worth- 
less Negroes,  who  are  leaving  in  such  large 
numbers.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  poor 
Negroes  among  them  who  have  little  more 
than  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  but  others 
have  property  and  good  positions  which  they 
are  sacrificing  in  order  to  get  away  at  the 
first  opportunity.    .    .    . 

The  entire  Negro  population  of  the  South 
seems  to  be  deeply  affected.  The  fact  that 
many  Negroes  who  went  North  without  suf- 
ficient funds  and  without  clothing  to  keep 
them  warm  have  suffered  severely  and  have 
died  in  large  numbers,  has  not  checked  the 
tide  leaving  the  South.  It  was  expected  that 
the  Negroes  would  come  back,  sorry  that 
they  ever  left,  but  comparatively  few  have 
returned.  With  the  approach  of  warmer 
weather  the  number  going  North  will  in- 
crease. 

PLANS  ANNOUNCED  FOR  A 
NEW  DUBLIN 

TH.  MAWSON,  the  English  city 
•  planner,  recently  returned  from 
a  visit  to  the  United  States,  enthusias- 
tic over  Burnham's  plan  for  Chicago 
and  convinced  that,  even  if  it  is  not  car- 
ried out  in  all  its  details,  it  will  have 
an  immense  influence  on  the  future  not 
only  of  Chicago,  but  also  of  other  cities. 
This  project  was  referred  to  several 
times  in  a  discussion  of  the  proposed 
city  plan  for  Dublin  as  the  only  one  com- 
parable with  it  in  scope  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Town  Planning  Institute  of  London. 

The  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Irish  capital  considered  was  that  of 
Prof.  Patrick  Abercrombie  and  Sidney 
A.  Kelly,  F.  S.  I.,  which  has  been 
awarded  the  prize  offered  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen. Dublin  is  physically  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  neglected  seats  of  govern- 
ment in  Europe.  It  is  distinguished  not 
only  by  overcrowding,  insanitation  of  ill- 
adapted  tenements  and  obstruction  of 
buildings  in  the  central  sections,  but  also 
by  an  unusual  extent  of  derelict  sites 
and  wasteful  neglect  of  topographical 
opportunities  of  development. 

A  departmental  committee  appointed 
by  the  local  government  board  of   Ire- 
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land  to  inquire  into  the  housing  condi- 
tions of  Dublin  issued  a  monumental 
report  and  volume  of  evidence  in  1914, 
amplified  by  the  civic  survey  undertaken 
under  the  general  superintendence  of 
Prof.  Patrick  Geddes. 

The  extraordinarily  small  growth  of 
the  city  population — by  only  2,441  from  ■ 
1851  to  1901 — in  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie  offers  a  compensating 
advantage  in  giving  a  chance  for  modern 
planning  denied  to  more  fortunate  cities. 
Nearly  all  the  larger  centers  of  Europe 
and  America  were  disfigured  during  this 
half  century  of  greatest  industrial  ex- 
pansion by  a  ruthless  disregard  of  econ- 
omic and  aesthetic  considerations,  creat- 
ing new  residential  and  factory  areas 
which  are  badly  planned  and  which  it 
will  take  generations  to  remodel  or  erad- 
icate. In  Dublin  this  evil  is  much  less 
pronounced.  "Nowhere  could  central 
improvements  be  suggested  with  so  man- 
ifest a  prospect  of  appreciating  values." 

Indebtedness  to  American  examples 
may  possibly  be  discovered  in  some  of 
the  features  of  the  successful  project, 
which  provides  for  a  magnificent  civic 
center  with  well  grouped  public  build- 
ings on  both  sides  of  the  river  Liffey, 
connected  by  broad  avenues  with  three 
or  four  large  park  areas,  which  again 
are  linked  together,  and  with  a  system 
of  smaller  parks,  by  further  parkways 
and  boulevards. 

One  exceptional  opportunity  for  large 
scale  replanning  in  the  central  sections 
is  offered  by  the  existence  in  them  of 
public  and  charitable  institutions  which 
cover  an  extensive  total  area  and  which, 
in  most  cases,  can  with  advantage  be 
removed  into  the  country. 

The  plan  provides  for  a  considerable 
limitation  in  the  number  of  tenements, 
since  the  survey  made  prior  to  the  com- 
petition  showed   beyond   doubt   that   an 


appreciable  proportion  of  the  population 
now  living  in  multiple  dwellings  might, 
with  proper  rearrangement  of  industries 
and  transportation  facilities,  inhabit  a 
suburban  belt. 

The  most  novel  feature  of  the  scheme 
is  the  deliberate  division  of  the  tasks  of 
reconstruction  into  three  separate 
"periods,"  based  upon  their  relative 
urgency.  "A  competition  would  give  a 
very  wrong  impression,"  says  Professor 
Abercrombie,  "if  it  suggested  that  a 
town  plan  was  a  finite  design  to  be  car- 
ried out  like  a  modern  building;  it,  in 
fact,  should  more  resemble  in  its  execu- 
tion a  medieval  cathedral,  which  was 
an  organic  design  continually  under- 
going modification  as  it  progressed." 
Thus  alterations  of  the  less  urgent  parts 
of  the  enterprise  can  be  introduced  as 
the  work  proceeds  without  destroying 
the  general  conception. 

The   social   and    political   significance 


It.  Lifshitz  in  Miller's  Weekly  (Jewish) ,  New  York 


Across   the   ocean,   Russia  grasps 

the     light     of     liberty.      Will    she 

hand      it      on      to      her     zucstern 

neighbor? 
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How  to  Economize  in 
Home  Baking 

Use 

Royal  Baking  Powder 

in  Place  of  Eggs 

Fewer  eggs  may  be  used  in  many  reci- 
pes, and  in  some  cases  left  out  altogether, 
by  using  an  additional  quantity  of 
Royal  Baking  Powder,  about  a  tea- 
spoon, in  place  of  each   egg  omitted. 

The  following  tested  recipe  for  corn 
bread  is  a  practical  illustration: 


CORN  BREAD 


DIRECTIONS  — Sift  the  dry  ingre- 
dients into  bowl;  add  milk  and  melted 
shortening;  beat  well,  and  pour  into 
well-greased  pan  or  muffin  tins  and 
bake  in  hot  oven  about  25  minutes. 


1%  cups  corn  meal 

J4  cup  flour 

3  teaspoons  Royal  Baking  Powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  sugar  (if  desired) 

2  tablespoons  melted  shortening 
1^2  cups  sweet  milk 

The  old  method  called  for  2  eggs 

Booklet  containing  many  other  recipes  which  econ- 
omize in  eggs  and  other  expensive  ingredients  mailed 
free  on  request. 

Address  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
113  William  Street,  New  York 


of  the  plan  was  emphasized  both  by  the 
authors  and  by  other  speakers.  Even 
if  complete  financial  assistance  is  given 
for  the  specific  housing  schemes  and 
their  ancillary  traffic  connections,  the 
plan  can  only  come  into  operation  as 
the  result  of  prosperity  and  general  op- 
timism. The  purchase  and  resale  of  the 
derelict  sites,  for  instance,  would  other- 
wise entail  a  grave  loss.  A  great  politi- 
cal change,  giving  the  citizens  confidence 
in  the  economic  future  of  the  national 
capital,  was  mentioned  by  one  of  the  un- 
successful competitors  as  an  essential 
condition  of  success. 

COMMISSIONER    KINGSBURY 
ACQUITTED 

JOHN  A.  KINGSBURY,  commis- 
sioner of  public  charities  of  New 
York  city,  and  William  H.  Hotchkiss, 
counsel  for  Mr.  Kingsbury  and  for  the 
city  in  the  Strong  inquiry  of  last  year, 
were  tried  last  week  on  the  charge  of 
unlawful  wiretapping  that  grew  out  of 
the  charities  controversy.  The  judge 
ordered  the  jury  to  acquit  them  of  the 
charge  which,  under  the  law,  constitutes 
a  felony. 

The  case  was  tried  in  the  Kings  Coun- 
ty Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn.  Justice 
Charles  H.  Kelby  held  that  the  prose- 
cution had  not  proved  bad  faith  and  evil 
intent  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kingsbury 
and  Mr.  Hotchkiss  in  suggesting  to  the 
police  commissioner  that  important  evi- 
dence of  crime  might  be  obtained  by  tap- 


ping the  telephone  wires  of  the  late 
Daniel  C.  Potter,  Dean  Potter,  his  son, 
and  the  Rev.  William  B.  Farrell.  Father 
Farrell  was  the  signer  of  the  famous 
"Farrell  pamphlets,"  but  Daniel  C.  Pot- 
ter was  suspected  of  having  written 
them.     Said  Justice  Kelby: 

If  at  the  time  they  sought  supervision  of 
the  wire  they  in  good  faith  actually  believed 
this  [that  a  crime  had  been  committed],  and 
they  based  their  belief  upon  grounds  that 
would  appeal  to  the  ordinary  prudent  man 
as  reasonable,  then  they  are  guilty  of  no 
crime.  ...  I  am  convinced  that  the  proof 
in  the  case  does  not,  under  the  rules  of  law, 
show  the  bad  faith  and  evil  intent  of  the 
defendants  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime 
of  which  they  are  charged. 

At  the  time  of  the  wire-tapping  it  was 
suspected  that  Daniel  C.  Potter  was 
about  to  absent  himself  from  the  juris- 
diction of  New  York  state  to  escape  a 
subpoena,  and  that  his  son  was  removing 
the  original  manuscripts  of  the  Farrell 
pamphlets  so  that  they  could  not  be  used 
to  identify  the  author. 

Justice  Kelby  went  into  the  right  of 
the  Police  Department,  under  the  law,  to 
tap  wires  as  an  aid  in  the  detection  of 
crime : 

The  police  have  no  greater  right  to  act 
unlawfully  or  wilfully  in  the  tapping  of  a 
telephone  line  than  any  other  citizen.  They 
have,  however,  certain  duties  imposed  upon 
them  by  law,  especially  under  the  Greater 
New  York  charter,  section  315.  There  they 
are  required  to  preserve  the  public  peace, 
prevent  crime,  and  detect  and  arrest  of- 
fenders.    Under  the  power  of  the  state  com- 


manding them  to  preserve  the  public  peace, 
prevent  crime,  and  detect  and  arrest  of- 
fenders, they  would  have  the  right  to  inter- 
cept messages  over  tejephone  wires  when 
they  have  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
crime  has  been  committed,  is  about  to  be 
committed,  or  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  a 
crime   committed   or   about  to   be   committed 

Commenting  on  the  case,  Martin  W. 
Littleton,  counsel  for  the  defense,  said: 
"It  ought  to  close  a  chapter  in  this  city 
of  disputation  which  had  got  beyond  its 
logical  and  reasonable  limitation." 


A     MINISTER    AND     HIS 
CHURCH    IN    WAR 

FOR  making  a  "statement  of  faith" 
from  his  pulpit,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  war  is  a  denial  of  Chris- 
tianity and  that  he  would  do  nothing  to 
aid  or  support  the  war  with  Germany 
that  he  had  not  done  as  a  loyal  citizen 
before  war  was  begun,  the  Rev.  William 
M.  Fincke,  pastor  of  the  Greenwich 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  city, 
has  been  asked  by  his  congregation  to 
resign.  The  matter  has  yet  to  come  be- 
fore the  New  York  Presbytery,  and  Mr. 
Fincke's  friends  in  the  church  are  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  making  a 
fight  before  that  body  on  the  issue  of 
"the  right  of  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  say  from  his  pulpit  what  he  honestly 
believes  to  be  God's  truth." 

Preceding  his  statement,  Mr.  Fincke 
had  spent  three  days  in' Washington  in 
an  effort  to  have  an  amendment  written 
into  the  army  bill  giving  exemption  to 
conscientious  objectors.  In  his  sermon, 
which  was  delivered  April  29  and  later 
issued  in  pamphlet  form  under  the  title 
A  Ministry  of  Reconciliation,  Mr. 
Fincke  declared  that  although  he  could 
not  see  that  "this  war  is  even  expedient 
as  a  fight  for  liberty  and  democracy," 
he  was  "no  mere  anti-war  maniac."  He 
would  serve  his  country,  he  said,  by 
striving  "to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  good 
will  toward  all  men,"  by  serving  "the 
ideals  of  democracy  which  constitute  the 
soul  and  center  of  her  being,"  by  work- 
ing for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  by 
keeping  his  country  "true  to  her  ideal  of 
international  brotherhood." 

A  postal  card  referendum  among  the 
members  of  the  church  favored  Mr. 
Fincke's  remaining  by  a  vote  of  130  to 
40.  The  church  session,  however,  the 
governing  body,  composed  of  ten  men, 
voted  seven  to  three  for  his  resigna- 
tion and  for  the  resignation  also  of  the 
Rev.  E.  B.  Chaffee,  assistant  pastor,  who 
had  expressed  agreement  with  Mr. 
Fincke's  views.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Fincke  asked  for  a  six  months'  leave  of 
absence  that  he  might  accompany  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  unit  to  France. 
The  moderator's  council  of  the  presby- 
tery recommended  that  this  be  granted, 
but  the  session  refused.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Fincke  left  with  the  unit  as  an 
orderly  on  May  14. 

On   May  22   a   full  meeting  of  the 
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congregation  was  held  to  discuss  the 
matter.  Speakers  opposed  to  Mr. 
Fincke's  remaining  contrasted  portions 
of  his  sermon  with  portions  of  President 
Wilson's  reasons  for  our  entering  the 
war.  The  pastor  was  criticized  also  for 
going  over  the  head  of  the  session  with 
his  postal  card  referendum.  The  meet- 
ing voted  210  to  124  for  his  resignation. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  presbytery 
will  be  held  June  11.  This  body  is 
composed  of  some  400  pastors  and  elders. 

FEDERAL  HELP  TO  SCHOOLS 
WELCOMED 

IN  less  than  three  months  after  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  signed  the  Smith- 
Hughes  act,  granting  federal  money  to 
the  states  in  aid  of  vocational  education, 
twenty-nine  legislatures  had  accepted  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  Most  of  these 
were  in  the  South  and  West,  in  states 
which  have  heretofore  made  little  pro- 
vision for  vocational  education. 

The  states  that  had  accepted  the  act 
up  to  May  14,  according  to  a  canvass 
made  by  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  are 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
Montana,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  California,  New  Hampshire, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Oklahoma,  Wyo- 
ming and  Massachusetts. 

Seven  states  had  bills  pending  at  that 
time:  Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Rhode  Island  killed  the  bill  pre- 
sented to  its  legislature.  The  governors 
of  four  states  having  no  legislative  ses- 
sions this  year — Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Mississippi  and  Oregon — are  taking 
steps  to  secure  its  benefits. 

This  bill  appropriates  large  amounts 
of  money  to  stimulate  directly  the  teach- 
ing of  agricultural,  industrial  and  home 
economics  subjects.  To  secure  these 
sums  the  states  must  meet  the  federal 
grant  dollar  for  dollar.  The  act  ex- 
tends the  principle  of  land  grants  to  agri- 
cultural colleges  embodied  in  a  law 
signed  by  President  Lincoln  in  1862,  and 
has  itself  been  ten  years  in  passing  Con- 
gress. 

For  cooperating  with  the  states  in 
paying  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervis- 
ors or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects 
the  government  appropriates  $500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 
This  amount  is  to  be  increased  annually 
by  $250,000  until  $3,000,000  is  reached, 
which  is  to  remain  the  annual  appropria- 
tion thereafter.  The  same  appropria- 
tions are  made  with  respect  to  home  eco- 
nomics subjects  and  with  respect  to  in- 
dustrial subjects.  All  the  other  expenses 
of  the  school,  including  site,  plant,  equip- 
ment and  operating  expenses,  together 
with  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  academic 


Twenty  Million  Miles  of  Telephone  Wire 


The  telephone  wire  in  use  in 
the  Bell  System  is  long  enough 
to  run  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon  and  back  again  forty 
times. 

The  Bell  System  has  about 
twice  as  much  telephone  wire 
as  all  Europe. 

More  than  500,000  new  tele- 
phones are  being  added  to 
the  Bell  System  yearly — almost 
as  many  as  the  total  number  of 
telephones  in  England. 

In  twelve  months  the  Bell 
System  adds  enough  telephones 


to  duplicate  the  entire  telephone 
systems  of  France,  Italy  and 
Switzerland  combined. 

In  proportion  to  population 
the  extension  of  the  Bell  System 
in  the  United  States  is  equal  in 
two  years  to  the  total  telephone 
progress  of  Europe  since  the 
telephone  was  invented — a 
period  of  about  forty  years. 

The  Bell  System  fills  the  tele- 
phone needs  of  the  American 
people  with  a  thoroughness  and 
a  spirit  of  public  service  which 
are  without  parallel  the  world 
over. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Eighth  year  begins   September   1st,    1917 

Courses  in  Social  Case  Work,  Industrial  Problems,  Public  Hygiene,  Social  Statistics,  Medical 
Social  Service,  Probation,  etc.  Well-organized  practice  work  under  careful  supervision.  For 
1917-1918   Bulletin,   address   REGISTRAR,   425   South   15th   Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Playground  Training 

Class  Rooms  Overlook  Lake  Michigan.  Summer 
School,  June  25-Aug.  3.  Fall  Term  opens  Sept. 
18.  2  yrs.  Diploma.  Field  Practice  in  Chicago 
Playgrounds,  Folk  Dancing,  Pageantry,  Story  Tell- 
ing, Gymnastics,  etc.  Strong  Faculty.  Fine 
Equipment.     Address 

PESTALOZZI    FROEBEL    TRAINING    SCHOOL 
Bx.  102,  616-22  So.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


THE  WORD  OF  THE  TRUTH 

A  Theological  Education  for  Ona  Dollar 

A   complete   Harmony   and  Exposition    of   the   Whole 

Gospel.  In  simple  words  and  order. 

Everyone   May  Understand  the  Word   of  God. 

Description  sent  on  request;   or  the  Book,   for  $1. 

The  Truth  Publishing  Foundation,  Eufaula,  Ala. 
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THE   SOCIAL   TEACHINGS  OF 
THE   PROPHETS  AND   JESUS 

By  PROF.  CHARLES  FOSTER  KENT,  Ph.D. 
\2mo.  Cloth.  $1.50  net 
In  this  book  Prof.  Kent  traces  the  development  of  the 
social  conscience  among  the  Hebrews  from  its  earliest 
beginnings  down  to  its  culmination  in  the  social  mes-. 
sage  of  Jesus  as  found  in  the  Gospels  and  interpreted 
by  Paul  and  the  other  great  leaders  of  the  early 
Christian  Church.  He  shows  that  the  Bible  not  only 
has  a  message  for  our  personal  lives,  but  that  its 
purifying  teachings  are  capable  of  ennobling  the  whole 
range  of  our  social  relationships,  including  the  politi- 
cal  and   economic. 


THE  STRAIGHT  ROAD 

Anonymous 

The  grass  widow — does  she  prey  or  is  she  prey?  This,  in  ef- 
fect, is  the  theme  of  this  factual  novel,  so  true  to  its  sources 
that  it  must  be  published  anonymously — despite  its  author's 
several  successes.  Callie  Young  closed  the  door,  from  the  out- 
side, upon  a  life  and  a  husband  that  spelled  bondage  and 
degradation.  On  her  journey  through  life  she  was  beset  by 
every  temptation  which  may  be  thrust  upon  an  attractive 
woman — married  but  separated  from  her  husband  and  un- 
divorced — yet  she  held  to  the  Straight  Road  in  the  face  of 
a    world   of    predatory    men.      Illustrated,    12mo.       Net,    $1.50. 

GEORGE  H.   DORAN  COMPANY,   Publishers  New  York. 

Publishers  in  America  for  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON 


I   CECILIA    OF    THE    PINK    ROSES    I    THE  HEART   OF  THE  BALKANS   I 


By   Katharine   Haviland   Taylor 

A  sweet  Irish  girl,  the  small  daughter  of  an  immi- 
grant— her  father's  sudden  acquisition  of  great 
wealth,  the  love  of  father  and  daughter — this  is 
the  theme  of  a  story  as  amusing — as  delightfully 
quaint  and  winning  as  "Mrs.  Wiggs"  or  "Molly 
Make-Believe."  It  is  the  sort  of  story  that  strength- 
ens confidence  in  humanity  without  taking  liberties 
with  the  facts  of  human  nature.  12mo.  Net  $1.25 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  Publishers,  New  York 
Publishers  in  America  for  Hodder  &  Stoughton 


By  Demetra  Vaka.     Author  of  "Haremlik." 

Few  writers  know  the  human  side  of  life  in  the 
picturesque  and  war-ridden  Balkans  so  well  as  Deme- 
tra Vaka,  and  none  could  describe  it  more  vividly 
than  she  does  in  this  book.  Written  with  the  same 
sympathy  and  understanding  that  made  "Haremlik" 
so  popular,  and  it  will  be  enjoyed  by  fiction  readers 
as  well  as  by  those  interested  in  books  of  travel. 
Decoration  by   Benda,   $1.50   net. 

HOUGHTON   MIFFLIN   COMPANY 


I    HOUSEHOLD  ORGANIZATION 
|   FOR  WAR  SERVICE 

America   expects   every   woman   to   do   her   duty. 
By  THETTA  QUAY  FRANKS 

By  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.05. 
American  women  spend  annually,  in  the  home,  $9,000,000,0001 
Of  this,  $700,000,000.  according  to  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  is 
wasted!  Make  thrift  nation-wide  and  hundreds  of  millions  can 
be  saved  in  a  year!  Wake  up,  women  of  America — read  and 
absorb  this  book  of  Mrs.  Franks — an  earnest  plea  for  economy 
based  upon  business  methods  in  the  household- — a  personal 
budget  and  the  everyday  use  of  a  balanced  ration,  giving  eco- 
nomical substitutes  for  meats — a  simple,  clear  guide  to  economy. 
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It   means  just   that.  § 

BETTER  MEALS 

FOR  LESS  MONEY   I 

By  a  Former  Instructor  in  a  Famous  Cooking     | 

School  and  a   Practical  Housewife 
Food  facts,  practical  suggestions  and  some  700     | 
sensible   economical    recipes.     "Sane,   helpful,     | 
timely."    3rd  printing.    $1.25  net. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,   19  W.  44th  St.,  New  York 
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subjects,  are  left  to  the  states  or  to  local 
communities. 

Allotments  to  the  states  for  teaching 
agricultural  subjects  are  to  be  in  the 
proportion  that  their  rural  population 
bears  to  the  total  rural  population  of  the 
country,  allotments  for  home  economics 
and  industrial  subjects  in  the  proportion 
that  their  urban  population  bears  to  the 
total  urban  population  of  the  country. 

The  bill  aims  also  to  stimulate  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  these  sub- 
jects. It  appropriates  $500,000  for  this 
purpose  for  1918  and  gradually  increases 
this  sum  to  $1,000,000  by  1921,  which 
is  to  remain  the  annual  appropriation 
thereafter.  The  allotment  of  these  funds 
is  to  be  in  the  proportion  that  the  total 
population  of  the  state  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States. 

The  states  must  submit  to  a  joint 
supervision  of  the  use  of  these  funds  by 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, which  is  created  by  the  act,  and 
the  state  educational  authorities.  On  its 
side,  the  state  may  put  administration 
into  an  existing  board  or  it  may  create 
a  new  one.  Most  of  the  twenty-nine 
states  mentioned  have  designated  the  ex- 
isting state  board  of  education.      Colo- 


rado designated  the  state  board  of  agri- 
culture, although  a  board  of  education 
exists  there,  North  Carolina  created  a 
state  board  of  vocational  education, 
West  Virginia  put  administration  into 
the  hands  of  the  state  board  of  regents, 
and  Maine,  Ohio  and  South  Dakota, 
none  of  which  has  a  state  board  of  edu- 
cation, created  new  boards  of  control. 

The  composition  of  the  federal  board 
was  the  chief  point  in  dispute  between 
the  Senate  and  House  conferees.  The 
board  was  finally  made  to  consist  of  the 
secretaries  of  agriculture,  commerce  and 
labor,  the  commissioner  of  education  and 
three  citizens  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  one  to  represent  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  interests,  one  agri- 
cultural interests  and  one  labor  interests. 
Professor  Dewey,  of  Columbia  Universi- 
ty, has  criticized  this  arrangement  as 
"scandalously"  lacking  in  educational 
representation.  Another  criticism  of 
the  bill  by  educators  is  that  by  per- 
mitting administrative  boards  to  be  set 
up  under  any  system  the  state  wants  to 
employ,  it  allows,  if  it  does  not  actually 
encourage,  a  dual  system  of  control  for 
vocational  and  general  education. 

The  act  stipulates  that  "the  control- 


ling purpose"  of  the  education  to  be  pro- 
vided under  it  "shall  be  to  fit  for  useful 
employment."  It  must  be  of  less  than 
college  grade  and  must  be  designed  pri- 
marily for  persons  over  fourteen  years 
of  age.  The  plans  of  the  state  board  for 
giving  this  education  must  be  formally 
approved  by  the  federal  board.  A  state 
may,  if  it  choose,  accept  the  benefit  of 
any  one  of  the  funds  without  accepting 
all. 

BRITISH   COOPERATION  IN 
WAR  TIME 

THE  publication  of  two  new  period- 
icals within  the  cooperative  move- 
ment in  England  marks  its  growing 
strength.  The  Producer,  published  by 
the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  as  a 
monthly  since  November,  1916,  is  in- 
tended as  a  trade  and  business  paper  and 
brings  expert  discussion  of  the  technical 
problems  which  face  individual  societies 
and  their  managers.  The  Co-operative 
Educator,  published  by  the  Cooperative 
Union  since  January,  is  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  popular  education  in  the 
ethics  and  economies  of  cooperative 
enterprise.  It  serves  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  large  number  of  voluntary 
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teachers,  most  of  them  active  members  of 
local  organizations,  and  supplies  study 
circles  with  appropriate  material. 

There  has  also,  in  recent  months,  been 
a  crop  of  books  and  pamphlets  written 
by  cooperative  educators  who  discuss  the 
new  problems  facing  the  various  forms 
of  cooperative  enterprise  during  the  war 
and  expected  to  arise  when  the  war  is 
over,  such  as  the  relation  to  trade  union- 
ism, changes  in  the  system  of  taxation, 
cooperative  control  of  raw  materials  and 
prices,  the  need  for  changes  in  educa- 
tional policy,  and  the  maintenance  of 
democratic  institutions  and  international 
relationships. 

Among  recent  books,  The  National 
Being,  by  George  Russell,  the  well- 
known  Irish  poet  and  cooperator,  out- 
lines a  plan  for  making  cooperation, 
agricultural  and  industrial,  the  basis  of 
unity  in  a  national  Irish  political  econ- 
omy. "We  hope,"  he  says,  "to  create 
finally,  by  the  close  texture  of  our  or- 
ganization, that  vivid  sense  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  people  in  this  island  which  is 
the  basis  of  citizenship  and  without 
which  there  can  be  no  noble  national 
life."  The  Cooperative  Reference  Li- 
brary of  Dublin,  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Irish  movement,  publishes  an  English 
translation  of  Dr.  Hannes  Gebhard's 
Cooperation  in  Finland,  describing  its 
rapid  growth  since  its  origin  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  forty-eighth  cooperative  congress 
was  held  at  Lancaster  in  June,  1916. 
The  report,  just  issued,  a  document  of 
nearly  a  thousand  pages,  shows  the  im- 
portance which  the  movement  has  at- 
tained. Foreign  representation,  on  this 
occasion,  was  limited  to  France;  and 
purely  national  problems  predominated 
in  the  discussions  to  a  greater  extent 
than  usual.  The  largest  amount  of  dis- 
cussion was  provoked  by  a  paper  on  The 
Economic  Results  of  the  War  and  Their 
Effect  upon  the  Cooperative  Movement, 
read  by  F.  Hall.  He  foresees  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  diversion  and  destruction  of 
capital  during  the  war,  higher  rates  of 
interest  are  likely  to  prevail  in  future 
and  correspondingly  lower  wages.  Prices, 
in  his  opinion,  will  not  fall,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  go  on  rising  owing  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  stocks  and  the  destruction  of 
coal  mines  and  other  sources  of  supply. 

The  permanent  transfer  of  large  num- 
bers of  women  from  the  consuming  into 
the  producing  class  and  the  effect  of 
greater  inventiveness  and  a  more  pro- 
gressive spirit  will  to  some  extent  coun- 
teract this  tendency.  The  psychological 
development  chiefly  to  be  feared  is  a 
general  relaxation  after  the  high  ten- 
sion under  which  all  classes  have  labored 
during  the  war.  Altogether,  though  he 
tried  to  be  cheerful,  Mr.  Hall  was 
obliged  to  paint  a  pretty  black  picture  of 
coming  conditions  for  the  workers,  tak- 
ing into  account  also  the  lessened  pur- 
chasing power  of  foreign  countries,  the 


SCHOOLS 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 

A  Home  School  in  the  Country  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Careful  supervision.  Graduates  succeed  in  college.  Special 
courses.     Athletics.     227  acres  of  woods  and  open    country. 

A  Quaker  school  which  teaches  the  high  patriotism  of  good 
citizenship,  the  danger  of  militarism,  the  virtue  of  the  demo- 
cratic    ideal    of     peaceful     progress     by     law     and    order. 


Box  293 


GEORGE  A.  WALTON,  Principal 

GEORGE  SCHOOL,  PA. 


School  of  Social  Work 

A  Department  of  Simmons  College 

18  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
FOURTEENTH  YEAR,  1917-18 

Combined  study  and  training  in  social  service  for  paid  or  volunteer  work. 

FIRST  YEAR  PROGRAMME  begins  September  19— a  desirable  introduction  to 
any  form  of  social  service. 

SECOND  YEAR  PROGRAMME  begins  September  12— for  further  study  and 
training  in  a  selected  field,  such  as  Organizing  Charity  and  Medical   Social   Service. 

Boston  offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  practice  work. 

Send  for  the  1917-18  Circular,  describing  the  regular  and  special  courses. 

STAFF 
Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  Director 

Assistants 
Ida  M.  Cannon 
Carl   C.  Carstens 
Kate  McMahon 
J.  Prentice  Murphy 


Lucy  Wright,  Associate 


Alice  Higgins  Lothrop 
Elizabeth  L.  Holbrook 
Grace  T.  Wills 
Jane  R.  McCrady 


Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy      Special  Course  for  Playground  Workers 
1917  Summer  Session,  June  20-July  27 


Four  Credit  Courses  for  Social  Workers 


with  classes  in  Folk  Dancing,  Gym- 
nastics, Games,  Story-telling,  and  other 
technical  classes  held  at  Hull-House. 


Field   Work   and    Visits  of  Inspection        Fifteenth  Year  Opens  October  1,  1917 
For  information,  address  The  Dean,  2559  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


The  Training  School  for  Community  Workers 

of 
THE  PEOPLE'S  INSTITUTE  of  NEW  YORK 

JOHN    COLLIER,    Director 

A  one  year  course  of  training  for  professional  work  in  Community  Centers, 
Social   Settlements,   Public    Employment  and  Child  Welfare    Services. 


REGISTRATION   DAY— OCTOBER  8th 


For    Catalogue    and    Information    Write    to 
John  W.  McCabe,  Registrar,  70  FlftR  Ave.,  NewYork  City 
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A  Combination  of 
Strong  Investment  Safeguards 

First  Mortgage  bonds  on  a  natural  resource. 

Security  three  to  one. 

Net  earnings  five  to  one. 

Twenty  years'  successful  history. 

Product  a  necessity  and  in  strong  demand. 

Payment  personally  guaranteed  by  reliable  businessmen. 

Bonds  in  $500  amounts  paying  6%  interest. 

Proceeds  of  loan  to  increase  Company's  output. 

Send  for  Circular  No.  9870A. 

Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co. 


=     (established  1865)        10  South  La  Salle  Street 


Chicago     'H 


TOOLS 


AND 


Send  for  out  special  circular  No.  53 

of  Manual  Training  Outfits 


BENCHES 

FOR 

MANUAL  TRAINING, 
INSTITUTIONAL  or 
INDIVIDUAL  USE 

If  you  tinker  at  home  or  are  in- 
terested in  any  way  in  Manual 
Training,  you  should  know  more 

about  ourline  of  high  grade  Tools  and  Benches. 

Our  hobby  since  1848  has  always  been  "Quality.  " 


HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 

4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street 


New  York  since  1848 


The  Growth  of  a  Creed 


By    ELIZABETH    PATTEN. 


ENGLEWOOD.    COL. 


A    pamphlet   written   for    the    purpose    of   eliminating    the 
elements  which  cause  theological  disagreements. 

PRICE.     10c     PREPAID 


96  pp.  report  of  "STTJDY  OF  LIVING  CONDI- 
TIONS OF  SELF-STJPPORTNIG  WOMEN  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY,"  issued  by  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  price  25c. 


TECHNIQUE  OF  SOCIAL  SURVEYS 

A  Handbook  for  Social  Survey  Workers 
By  MANUEL  C.  ELMER,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Kansas 

CLOTH      -      -      -       $100  NET 

THE  WORLD  COMPANY,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


BIGGINS' 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesive* 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you.  they  aresosweet.  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS   &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:    Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Survey's  files  are  short  of  the  issues  for 
March  17,  April  21,  28,  May  S,  12,  19,  26,  due  to 
unexpected  demands  for  new  subscribers.  Copies 
will  be  gratefully  received  from  subscribers  who 
do   not   bind   the   volumes. 


burden  of  taxation,  the  abrogation  of 
trade-union  regulations,  possible  devia- 
tion from  the  principle  of  free  trade  upon 
which  British  prosperity  has  been  built 
up. 

To  meet  these  difficulties,  he  urged  the 
members  of  cooperative  organizations — 
over  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom — to  remove  restrictions 
on  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  in- 
crease their  share  capital,  to  establish  or 
develop  savings  banks,  to  increase  the 
loyalty  and  trade  of  present  members,  to 
prepare  a  plan  of  extension  of  both  dis- 
tributive and  productive  departments  in 
readiness  for  the  proper  time,  to  overhaul 
financial  arrangements  with  a  special 
view  to  increasing  reserves  and  making 
fullest  allowance  for  depreciation,  not  to 
increase  dividends  from  war  profits,  but 
rather  to  create  with  these  a  special  re- 
serve. Altogether,  the  cooperative  move- 
ment can  weather  the  storm  only  by  a 
policy  of  extreme  conservatism  and 
greatly  increased  loyalty  of  its  members; 
a  deepening  of  its  ideal  rather  than  a 
wide  extension  of  its  propaganda  is  de- 
manded by  the  expected  situation  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 

SOCIAL    HYGIENE    IN   WAR 
TIME 

COOPERATING  with  the  commis- 
sion on  recreation  for  military 
training  camps,  the  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association  announces  it  will  as- 
sist in  keeping  the  War  Department  in- 
formed as  to  the  conditions  in  camps 
and  the  zones  about  them ;  it  will  help 
the  medical  department  of  the  army  to 
provide  facilities  for  diagnosing  venereal 
infections  among  the  candidates  for  en- 
listment, and  for  the  treatment  and  su- 
pervision of  all  cases  in  the  camps  who 
have  been  exposed  to  infection;  and  it 
will  also  cooperate  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  other  governmental 
agencies  in  controlling  the  situation  in 
cities  and  towns  near  military  camps. 
Here  the  association's  especial  work  will 
be  in  creating  public  opinion  so  that 
measures  practically  dealing  with  condi- 
tions may  be  unhampered.  The  provi- 
sion of  an  adequate  supply  of  salvarsan 
and  of  facilities  for  treating  infected  in- 
dividuals in  the  civil  population  is  con- 
templated. 

There  is  much  need  for  the  assistance 
of  civilians  if  this  program  is  to  be  car- 
ried out,  writes  Dr.  W.  F.  Snow,  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association : 

Just  what  form  of  work  may  best  be  under- 
taken by  a  particular  agency  cannot  be  deter- 
mined until  the  location  of  the  camps  is 
known  and  the  power  of  military  authorities 
is  definitely  fixed.  But  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  government  will  look  largely  to  the 
civil  authorities  to  repress  prostitution,  alco- 
hol and  other  vicious  conditions  in  towns 
where  the  soldiers  may  spend  their  leisure 
time. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  of  public  opinion 
regarding  prostitution,  there   are  still  towns- 
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1     SOCIAL  I 

I  DIAGNOSIS  I 

MARY  E.  RICHMOND 

Cloth,  511  pages,  $2.00  net 
Postpaid  $2.10 

A    second    printing    of    this  | 

i       book  has  been  necessary  in  less  | 

than  a  month  after  its  first  pub-  | 

1       lication.  | 

Dr.   Adolf   Meyer   of   Johns  § 

Hopkins  writes  to   the   author,  1 

"Your    conscientious    work    of  1 

many       years       has      certainly  | 

reached  its  goal.     The  material  § 

I       is  put  together  in  an  admirable  | 

I       way,    and    I    cannot    help    but  | 

1       think    that    the    social    worker  | 

1       with  its  help  is  in  a  better  posi-  | 

tion    than    almost    any    investi-  | 

gator  dealing  with  complex  hu-  | 

I       man  affairs."  1 

Order  of  the  Publication  Department 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 

130  E.  22nd  St.        New  York  City  | 
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A  Seasonal  Industry 

A  Study  of  the  Millinery  Trade 
in  New  York 

By 
MARY  VAN  KLEECK 

What  the  rush  to  buy  hats  in  a 
few  weeks  in  the  spring  and 
fall  means  to  the  thousands  of 
girls  who  help  make  them, — 
13,000  in  New  York  City  alone 
— is  described  in  a  study  just 
issued  by  the  Division  of  In- 
dustrial Studies  of  the  Russell. 
Sage  Foundation. 

Of  special  interest  to 

Social  Workers 

Labor  Legislators 

Vocational  Counsellors 

Milliners 

Industrial  Educators 

Cloth,  276  pages.  $1.50  net 

Order  of  the  Publication  Department 

Russell   Sage    Foundation 

130  E.  22nd  St.  New  York  City 


where  segregated  districts  are  tolerated,  and 
camps  may  be  located  near  such  communities. 
.  .  .  Official  action  may  need  the  stimulation 
of  private  initiative  to  meet  such  a  situation. 

Besides  removing  opportunities  for  in- 
dulgence, the  promotion  of  moral  and 
physical  welfare  through  clean  recrea- 
tion will,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out  [the  Survey  for  May  12],  call  for 
the  assistance  of  many  intelligent  and  ef- 
fective organizations.  The  association 
urges  that  civilians  be  alert  where  camps 
are  already  established. 

PORTUGUESE  INDENTURED 
LABOR 

SIMULTANEOUS  with  the  en- 
couraging forecast  of  the  abolition 
of  indentured  Indian  labor  by  the  vice- 
roy [the  Survey  for  May  26]  comes 
the  publication  of  a  British  "white 
paper"  concerning  contract  labor  in  Por- 
tuguese Southwest  Africa.  It  may  be 
recalled  that  for  many  years  the  condi- 
tion of  these  serviqaes  on  San  Thome 
were  so  bad  [the  Survey,  November  6, 
1909]  that  British  and  Dutch  cocoa 
manufacturers  refused  to  handle  the 
product  of  that  island.  Now  conditions, 
according  to  the  reports  received  from 
British  consuls  and  embodied  with  pre- 
vious correspondence  in  this  parliamen- 
tary document,  are  so  much  improved 
that  this  voluntary  embargo  may  well  be 
removed.     Consul-General  Hall  writes: 

The  reforms  which  the  Portuguese  have 
carried  out  since  1908  are  so  great  that  I 
think  it  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  said 
that  a  revolution  has  been  effected.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  methods 
of  recruitment  are  free  from  objection.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  laborers  live  and 
work  have  reached  a  high  standard  and  are 
improving.  There  is  not  only  no  evidence  to 
show  that  fraud  or  violence  or  other  illegal 
methods  are  used  to  secure  renewal  of  con- 
tracts, but  there  is  evidence  tending  directly 
to  show  that  the  laborers  are  left  perfectly 
free  to  choose  whether  to  recontract  or 
not;  the  proceedings,  moreover,  are  open  to 
the  public  and  are  advertised  beforehand. 
Finally,  the  fact  of  continuous  repatriation 
to  Angola,  as  well  as  Mozambique  and  else- 
where, is  patent  to  every  person  who  comes 
to  these  shores. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  improve- 
ment, both  in  methods  of  recruiting  and 
conditions  of  work,  apparently  is  the  fact 
that  by  means  of  a  bonus  paid  in  a  lump 
sum  at  the  end  of  the  contract,  the 
laborer  is  enabled  to  return  to  his  home 
community  in  comparative  affluence  and 
that,  hence,  the  flow  of  labor  has  be- 
come more  than  sufficient  and  made  any 
mode  of  coercion  entirely  superfluous 
even  from  the  most  brutal  considerations 
of  exploitation. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  protests  made 
five  years  ago  is  shown  by  the  endeavor 
of  planters  to  improve  living  conditions 
for  contract  laborers.  Even  though  the 
glowing  accounts  of  the  consular  officers 
may  be  somewhat  influenced  by  political 
motives,  and  although,  of  course,  every 
form  of  contract  labor  under  white  mas- 
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Hudson  River  Day  Line 

The  Most  Charming  Inland  Water  Trip 
on  the  American  Continent 


PALATIAL  STEEL  STEAMERS 

"Washington  Irving  "  "  Hendrick  Hudson  " 

"Robert  Fulton"  "Albany" 


DAILY  EXCEPT  SUNDAY 

Leave  New  York.  Desbrosses  Street  .  .  8.40  A.  M. 
Leave  New  York.  W.  42d  Street  .  .  .  9.00  A.M. 
Leave  New  York.  W.   129th  Street     .     .    9.20  A.M. 

South  bound,  leave  Albany 8.30  A.  M. 

Landings — Yonkers.    West    Point,    Newburgh.    Pough- 
keepsie.   Kingston  Point,  Catskill  and  Hudson 

The  attractive  route  for  Pleasure  Travel 
to  or  from  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
Saratoga  and  the  North,  Niag- 
ara Falls  and  the  West. 

TICKETS    VIA    "DAY    LINE"    ON    SALE    AT 

ALL  OFFICES 

Send  four  cents  for  Summer  Literature 

Through  tickets  reading  via  the  New  York'Central  R.  R. 

or  West  Shore  R.  R.  between  Albany  and  New  York, 

in  either  direction,  are  also  available  by  this  line. 

See  Time  Tables  for  Idea!  One  Day  and  One-Half  Day 
Oucings  from  New  York,  Sundays  excepted. 


F.  B.  HIBBARD,  Gen'l    Pass.    Agent 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier,  New  York  City 


Niagara  to  the  Sed 


V 


Shooting 
the  Rapids 

THE  most  satisfying  trip  in  America  for 
health  and  recreation.  Almost  1000 
miles  of  lakes,  rivers  and  rapids,  including 
the  Thousand  Islands,  the  exciting  descent  of 
the  marvelous  rapids,  the  historic  associa- 
tions of  Montreal,  Quaint  old  Quebec,  with  its 
famous  miracle-working  Shrine  of  Ste.  Anne 
de  Beaupre  and  the  renowned  Saguenay 
River,  with  its  stupendous  Capes,  "Trinity" 
and  "Eternity,"  higher  than  Gibraltar. 

Send  2c  postage  for  illustrated  booklet,  map  and  guide,  to 
JobnF.  Pierce,  Assistant  Passenger  Traffic  Manager.  Canada 
Steamship  Lines,  168  R.  &  O.  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Canada  Steamship  Lines 
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Recreation    Equipment 

Playground  and  social  center  directors  and  leaders,  park  commissioners  and  superintendents, 
civic  improvement  committees,  managers  and  trustees  of  children's  institutions,  social  settlement 
workers,  and  manufacturers  interested  in  employees'  welfare  will  find  this  directory  convenient 
and  helpful  when  planning  and  ordering  recreation  equipment. 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION  DETAILS  which  have  made 
Medart  Playground  Apparatus  a  recognized  standard  for 
safety  and  durability  are  fully  illustrated  and  described  in 
our  Catalog  "W". 

MEDART  QUALITY  combined  with  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  inspection  is  assurance  against  occasional  breakage 
and  numerous  repair  bills. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  "W".  It  explains  all  con- 
struction details. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Gymnasium  Outfitters  -  Steel  Lockers. 
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Books  on  Physical  Training  and  Games 

By  WILLIAM  A.  STECHER,  B.  S.  G. 

Director  of  Physical  Education  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Educational  Gymnastics 

8vo,  Cloth  (6x9  in.),  194  Pages,  with  174  Illustrations.    Net  $1.50 

GAMES  AND  DANCES 

A  selected  co  ection  of  Games,  Song-Games  and  Dances  suitable  for  Schools,  Playground s.  Gym- 

'i  nastic  Associations.  Boys' and  Girls' Clubs,  etc.    8vo,  cloth.   2nd  revised  edition.    Price  net,  $1-50 
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ters  delays  the  progress  of  the  more 
backward  races,  the  facts  stated  in  this 
publication  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
a  really  substantial  betterment  in  every 
respect  has  taken  place. 

THE  WAR  AND  THE  END  OF 
POVERTY 

HERBERT  C.  HOOVER  is  to 
speak  the  evening  of  June  8  be- 
fore the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  at  Pittsburgh,  his 
subject  being  The  War  and  Food.  Other 
speakers  announced  for  the  special  sec- 
tion on  Social  Problems  of  the  War,  of 
which  Edward  T.  Devine  is  chairman, 
are  Samuel  Gompers  on  The  War  and 
Labor;  E.  H.  Scammell,  secretary  of  the 
Military  Hospitals  Commission  of  Can- 
ada, on  Disabled  Soldiers,  and  Eliot 
Wadsworth  on  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

The  program  of  the  section  on  The 
Family  and  the  Community  as  origi- 
nally arranged  has  been  supplemented 
by  an  address  on  the  Patriotic  Fund 
of  Canada,  by  Helen  R.  Y.  Reid  of 
Montreal.  Another  session  of  the  same 
section  will  consider  The  Treatment  of 
Soldiers'  Families.  In  the  section  on 
Health  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  will 
speak  on  Public  Health  in  War  Time 
and  Mary  E.  Lent  on  Special  Public 
Health  Nursing  Problems  Likely  to  Be 
Created  by  the  War.  In  the  section  on 
Community  Problems,  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle 
will  discuss  national  prohibition.  Later, 
again  under  the  health  section,  Prof. 
Graham  Lusk  will  consider  Economy  in 
Diet  and  Lucy  H.  Gillette  The  Rela- 
tion Between  Expenditure  for  Various 
Types  of  Food  and  the  Food  Value  of 
the  Diet.  Announcement  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Taft's  address  on  International 
Adjustments  after  the  War  has  been 
made  previously. 

The  whole  program  will,  it  is  an- 
nounced, reckon  with  the  war  and  its 
demand  for  social  organization  of  the 
whole  people  without  scrapping  the 
original  program,  made  before  war  was 
declared.  This,  as  described  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  address  of  the  president, 
Frederic  Almy,  is  The  End  of  Poverty, 
an  Impossible  Goal  Which  We  Can  Ap- 
proach. 

As  in  the  past,  various  kindred  groups 
will  meet  at  or  about  the  time  of  the 
National  Conference  sessions  in  Pitts- 
burgh. The  following  are  among  those 
scheduled :  National  Conference  on  the 
Education  of  Truant,  Backward,  De- 
pendent and  Delinquent  Children,  June 
4-6 ;  American  Association  of  Officials 
of  Charities  and  Corrections,  June  8 ; 
American  Committee  of  Polish  Social 
Workers,  June  9-11;  National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements,  June  3-6;  National 
Association  of  Jewish  Social  Workers, 
June  3-6;  International  Association  of 
Policewomen,  June  6-8;  National  Chil- 
dren's Home  Society,  June  4-6 ;  National 
Probation  Association,  June  5-6. 
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HO  FOR  PITTSBURGH! 

SUITCASE  in  hand  and  speech  in  pocket,  social  workers 
from  every  state  and  from  Canada  are  spending  this 
week  in  Pittsburgh,  where  a  score  of  social  and  civic  bodies 
are  meeting  with  or  before  or  beside  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  the  parent  body.  A  report  of 
the  discussions  will  be  the  leading  feature  of 

The  Survey  Next  Week 


TWENTY  Americans  are  off  to  study  the 
tremendous  task  of  rehabilitation  in  stricken 
France  and  as  to  how  the  Red  Cross  hun- 
dred millions  may  best  be  put  at  work. 
Page    235.  

WITH  the  purpose  in  mind  of  enabling 
a  soldier's  family  to  live  according  to  the 
standard  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed, the  civilian  relief  worker  must  work 
out  a  plan  of  income  and  expenditures,  just 
as  she  would  for  her  own  family  or  for  a 
business  enterprise.  .  The  basis  of  it  is  a 
family  budget,  flexible  enough  to  meet  chang- 
ing needs  and  prices,  to  be  kept  by  the  fam- 
ily itself  and  made  into  an  interesting  bit 
of    home-engineering.      Page    239. 

STATE  executives,  facing  total  expenditures 
of  millions  of  dollars  on  account  of  de- 
pendent immigrants,  have  organized  to  get 
help   from  Washington.     Page   246. 

MEN  who  demand  that  their  wages  be  fixed 
in  terms  of  food,  fuel  and  clothes,  have  in- 
creased greatly  in  numbers  as  the  cost  of 
living  goes  up,  and  filled  the  country  with 
industrial  unrest.  The  Council  of  National 
Defense  is  meeting  the  situation  by  appoint- 
ing local  committees  to  cooperate  with  the 
government    labor    mediators.     Page    241. 


MEANTIME,  Secretary  Wilson  has  drafted 
a  bill  which  would  establish  a  federal  adjust- 
ment commission  with  plenary  powers  over 
interstate  carriers  and  their  -employes.  By 
fixing  an  eight-hour  day  for  railroads  he 
believes  serious  trouble  will  be  averted  for 
perhaps  a  generation,  or  until  there  has 
grown  up  a  general  demand  for  a  shorter 
work-day.     Page   244. 

CONSCIENTIOUS  objectors  of  all  kinds 
and  whether  members  of  a  church  or  no, 
should  be  exempted  from  war  service,  ac- 
cording to  the  labor  and  radical  conference 
held  in  New  York  last  week.  The  Russian 
revolution  was  acclaimed  and  the  draft  act 
denounced.     Page  246. 

DENTISTS  working  on  a  cooperative  basis 
for  all  members  of  the  constituent  unions,  are 
the  latest  development  in  the  Joint  Board 
of  Sanitary  Control  in  New  York  city. 
Page  248. 

ST.  LOUIS  is  surveying  its  alien  population 
as  the  basis  of  an  intensive  campaign  of 
Americanization,  winding  up  with  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  in  which  the  veterans  of 
the  G.  A.  R.  will  be  guests  of  the  new  citi- 
zens.    Page  248. 

THE  PALISADES,  saved  from  commercial 
wreckers,  have  been  made  into  a  great  inter- 
state park  at  the  very  doors  of  New  York 
city.  The  commissioners,  drawing  on  the 
experience  of  last  year,  are  planning  co- 
operative uses  on  a  great  scale  by  clubs  and 
classes  and  families,  all  sharing  in  common 
water  supply  and  waste  disposal.     Page  247. 


SHRUNK  to  69  cents,  the  dollar  of  the  city 
employe  of  Dallas  does  not  keep  him  out  of 
debt  except  as  he  scrimps  on  the  necessities 
of  life.  Food  has  risen  45  per  cent  in  three 
vears.  A  summary  of  an  official  survey. 
Page  248.  

NEWSPAPER  men  from  the  whole  country, 
diplomats,  international  lawyers,  spokesmen 
of  the  submerged  countries  of  Europe, 
leaders  of  thought  representing  almost  every- 
thing except  the  belligerent  governments,  in- 
cluding our  own,  sat  in  at  the  Long  Bench 
conference  on  internationalism.  It  was  a 
training  class  in  the  world  wide  problems 
which  editors  and  speakers  and  legislators 
must  tackle  as  they  have  hitherto  tackled 
the  problems  of  city  and  state.     Page  236. 
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The  Red  Cross  Com- 
mission to  France 


WITHOUT  announcement  and  on  almost  the 
briefest  possible  notice  an  American  Red  Cross 
commission  of  twenty  persons  slipped  away  to 
France  within  the  week  to  answer  what  Henry  P. 
Davison,  the  chairman  of  the  new  Red  Cross  War  Council, 
has  described  as  "the  most  stupendous  and  appealing  call  in 
the  history  of  the  world  to  aid  suffering  humanity." 

The  purpose  of  the  commission,  which  goes  abroad  "for  the 
period  of  the  war"  and  which  includes  a  notable  group  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  men,  is  three-fold :  to  study  the  needs  and 
conditions  of  non-combatant  populations  in  some  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  American  troops 
that  will  be  sent  abroad,  and  to  administer  the  relief  for  which 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  already  set  out  to  raise 
$100,000,000. 

The  work  that  the  commission  intends  to  do  is  partly  re- 
vealed by  the  identity  of  its  members.  The  commission  is 
headed  by  Grayson  M.  P.  Murphy,  senior 
vice-president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  New  York  city,  who  is  called 
commissioner  for  Europe  and  has  been 
given  the  military  title  of  major  for  the 
purposes  of  this  work.  Mr.  Murphy  is  a 
graduate  of  West  Point.  He  goes  with 
plenary  powers. 

There  are  eight  deputy  commissioners: 
James  M.  Perkins,  vice-president  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  New  York  city; 
William  Endicott,  of  the  firm  of  Kidder, 
Peabody  &  Co.,  New  York  city;  Cary 
Taylor,  lawyer,  New  York  city;  George 
B.  Ford,  town  planning  expert,  New  York 
city;  Ernest  McCullough,  engineer,  Bos- 
ton; A.  W.  Copp;  Ernest  P.  Bicknell, 
who  has  resigned  as  director  general  of 
civilian  relief  of  the  Red  Cross;  and  Dr. 
Alexander  Lambert,  physician,  New  York 
city. 

In  addition,  the  commission  is  accom- 
panied by  six  "inspectors  for  service  in 
Europe,"    three   secretaries   and   a   comp- 


W.    FRANK    PERSONS 

Director  general  of  civilian  relief 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  suc- 
ceeding Ernest  P.  Bicknell 


troller.  The  Rev.  John  Van  Schaick,  Jr.,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  president  of  the  local  Board  of  Education,  is  one 
of  the  secretaries. 

In  outlining  recently  the  work  that  such  a  commission  would 
have  to  do,  Mr.  Davison  said  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
must  become  a  foster  parent  of  our  soldiers  while  they  are  in 
Europe.  Not  only  must  the  sick  and  wounded  be  cared  for, 
he  said.  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen,  when  relieved  from  duty 
in  the  trenches,  go  home.  Soldiers  from  other  countries  have 
no  home  to  go  to.  They  go  to  Paris.  "Many  of  them,"  said 
Mr.  Davison,  "do  not  return  from  Paris  as  efficient  soldiers 
as  when  they  went  there.  Our  American  soldiers  must  have 
a  home  in  France,  somewhere  to  rest,  somewhere  to  find  a 
friendly  atmosphere,  somewhere  to  go  for  recreation  and  whole- 
some amusement.  These  men  will  be  returning  to  this  country 
some  day.  We  want  to  make  it  certain  that  as  many  as  possi- 
ble return  in  health  and  strength,  and  not  afflicted  with  disease 
from  which  our  forethought  might  have 
protected  them." 

The  presence  of  Dr.  Lambert  on  the 
commission  indicates  an  intention  to  com- 
bat tuberculosis  and  other  diseases.  Tu- 
berculosis, said  Mr.  Davison,  is  spread- 
ing in  France.  Moreover,  some  1,500 
towns  and  villages  in  that  country  have 
been  destroyed.  The  people  in  these  de- 
vastated regions  require  even  the  simplest 
essentials  with  which  to  begin  life  anew. 
Among  the  necessaries  which  Mr. 
Davison  said  we  ought  to  furnish  them 
are  clothing,  agricultural  implements,  do- 
mestic animals,  especially  horses  and 
cows,  seeds,  fertilizers,  tools,  bedding, 
stoves  and  the  elementary  materials  with 
which  to  cover  themselves  by  day  and  by 
night.  Some  idea,  he  said,  of  the  amount 
involved  in  such  an  undertaking  can  be 
formed  from  the  knowledge  that  the  Com- 
mission for  Relief  in  Belgium  has  ad- 
vanced for  governments  and  from  private 
subscriptions   $350,000,000    for    relief   in 
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Belgium  alone.   Russia,  too,  needs  our  help,  said  Mr.  Davison. 

On  the  Russian  line  of  1,000  miles  there  are  only  6,000  ambulances, 
while  on  the  French  front  of  400  miles  there  are  64,000  ambulances, 
fully  equipped.  Behind  the  lines  in  Russia  are  millions  of  refugees 
from  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  western  Russia,  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  German  and  Austrian  armies,  wandering  from  city 
to  city,  crowded  into  unfit  habitations,  huddled  in  stables,  cellars 
and  outhouses  and  dying  from  disease  due  to  exposure  and  insuffi- 
cient food. 

Russia  needs  our  trained  women  to  instruct  hers  in  the  art  of 
nursing;  she  needs  enormous  quantities  of  the  elementary  articles 
necessary  to  relieve  the  very  worst  cases  of  pain  and  suffering. 
Probably  nothing  that  can  be  done  immediately  will  do  more  to  win 
this  war  than  to  strengthen  Russia.  .  .  .  Our  Red  Cross  is  the  one 
agency  which  can  exert  itself  effectively  in  this  terrible  emergency. 

The  passports  of  the  commission  read  only  to  the  allies  of 
the  United  States  and  to  neutral  countries.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  work  of  the  commission  will  cease  with  the 
end  of  the  war.  Meanwhile,  for  its  present  trip  it  has  received 
the  cordial  welcome  of  the  French  government. 

Paul  Rainey,  the  African  huntsman,  explorer  and  motion 
picture  photographer,  sailed  with  the  commission.  Mr.  Rainey 
has  made  motion  pictures  on  the  Anglo-French  front  and  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  photograph  scenes  studied  by  the  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Bicknell's  resignation  in  order  to  go  to  the  front — a  task 


which  is  expected  to  keep  him  in  Europe  for  a  number  of 
years,  as  the  work  of  rehabilitation  must  go  on  long  after  the 
war  is  over — made  necessary  several  changes  in  the  Red  Cross 
organization.  Chief  of  these  is  the  appointment  of  W.  Frank 
Persons,  of  New  York,  as  director  general  of  civilian  relief. 
Mr.  Persons  has  been  with  the  Red  Cross  since  February, 
organizing  and  directing  the  Red  Cross  supply  service  for  col- 
lecting from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  distributing 
to  the  training  camps,  base  hospitals  and  the  troops  at  the 
front  every  sort  of  supplies  and  comforts  [the  Survey  for 
April  14].  He  entered  the  Red  Cross  service  from  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  city  in  which  he 
was  director  of  general  work.  His  connection  with  the  so- 
ciety dates  from  1900.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  College, 
Iowa,  and  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  As  director  general 
of  civilian  relief  he  will  have  charge  of  all  forms  of  civilian 
relief  undertaken'  by  the  Red  Cross,  including  not  only  the 
work  in  Europe  but  in  the  United  States.  At  the  moment 
the  Red  Cross  is  in  charge  of  relief  work  on  a  considerable 
scale  following  the  recent  tornadoes  in  the  southern  and  middle 
western  states.  He  is  chairman  of  the  section  on  The  Family 
and  the  Community  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  meeting  this  week  in  Pittsburgh. 


The  Long  Beach  Conference 

And  Its  Social  Approach  to  Foreign  Relations 

Paul  U.   Kellogg 


SOCIAL  forces  and  considerations  shot  through  the  dis- 
cussion at  every  session  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  held  last  week 
at  Long  Beach,  L.  I.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Political  Science  of  the  City  of  New  York.  But  if  this 
had  not  been  so,  the  gathering  itself  would  have  warranted 
notice  as  a  social  phenomena.  For  here — the  central  core  of 
the  meeting — were  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  newspaper  editors 
and  publishers  from  California  and  Texas  and  Louisiana,  from 
the  southern  seaboard  and  New  England,  from  the  metropoli- 
tan press  of  the  Central  East  and  from  the  dailies  of  the  Mid- 
dle West.  Beside  them  were  magazine  men,  historians,  econ- 
omists, social  workers,  diplomats  (especially  from  the  South 
American  republics  and  the  Orient)  ;  spokesmen  for  Armenia, 
Greece,  Bohemia,  Ireland,  Switzerland;  Republicans,  Demo- 
crats, Progressives  and  Socialists ;  professors  of  international 
law  and  international  lawyers,  labor  leaders,  officers  of  corpor- 
ations active  in  international  banking  and  foreign  trade,  and 
men  who  have  represented  the  American  government  in  inter- 
national negotiations. 

We  have  had  notable  professional  conventions  of  political 
scientists  and  international  lawyers  in  the  past ;  the  Mohonk 
and  Clark  University  conferences  have  delved  into  foreign 
affairs;  Pan-American  gatherings  have  made  us  more  and  more 
conscious  of  the  New  World  as  something  more  than  a  map ; 
peace  organizations,  especially  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war,  have  drawn  on  hitherto  unaroused  reaches  of  pub- 
lic interest ;  and  the  recent  missions  from  France,  England 
and  Italy  have  given  color  as  never  before  to  the  rather  drab 
conception  in  most  men's  minds  of  diplomatic  relations.  But 
these  have  all  been  fragmentary  by  comparison,  both  in  the 
range  of   discussion  and  in   the  catholicity  which   drew  into 


these  Long  Beach  meetings  both  the  expert  and  the  lay  ele- 
ments which  will  have  to  do  with  the  molding  of  American 
policy  and  opinion.  The  purpose  was  solely  one  of  exchange ; 
no  resolutions  were  passed.  And  the  effort  of  the  program 
committee  was  to  break  away  from  the  more  academic  formu- 
lations of  pre-war  days  to  the  dynamic  issues  which  will  en- 
gage public  attention,  and  throw  open  the  discussion  to  those 
who  approach  them  from  different  angles. 

Thus  at  the  first  morning  session  the  clear  preponderance 
of  sentiment  against  the  older  secret  forms  of  diplomacy  and 
the  quick  recognition  by  lawyers  and  university  men  that  the 
journalists  were  serving  the  whole  people  in  their  stand  against 
an  exaggerated  censorship,  were  evidences  not  so  much  of  mis- 
trust of  the  administration,  as  self-assertion  and  determination 
to  clear  the  ground  for  action  by  the  very  forces  which  have 
played  so  increasing  a  role  in  domestic  affairs. 

Here  the  lead  was  taken  by  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  assist- 
ant manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  who,  on  the  basis  of  his 
personal  experience  with  German,  French  and  English  censors 
since  the  war  began,  made  a  sweeping,  destructive  criticism 
of  the  censorship  section  of  the  espionage  bill  which  was  under 
debate  in  Congress  as  he  spoke,  and  which  had  lost  its  last 
newspaper  support  in  New  York  that  morning.  Nor  was  he 
lacking  in  American  instances  where  misunderstanding  had 
been  needlessly  provoked ;  for  example,  the  wild  rumors  in 
Germany  as  to  mistreatment  of  Germans  in  this  country 
which  ran  their  perilous  course  for  four  days  while  the  naval 
censor  at  Sayville  held  up  dispatches  which  told  the  truth. 

He  drove  especially  at  the  cabinet's  attempt  to  stretch  cen- 
sorship from  its  legitimate  sphere  of  military  facts  to  cover 
comment,  and  from  war  operations  to  cover  the  discussion  by 
the  press  of  the  objects  of  the  war  and  the  terms  of  peace. 
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Had  the  bill  been  passed  as  drafted,  and  had  it  been  inter- 
preted in  line  with  the  desires  set  forth  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
formation and  Censorship  in  their  memorandum  to  the  press, 
such  a  conference  as  that  at  Long  Beach  would,  he  said,  have 
been  unlawful.  Here,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  rare  services 
of  the  conference — in  its  assembly  of  men  and  women  who  by 
no  construction  of  the  imagination  could  be  classed  as  fire- 
brands and  meddlers,  and  who  with  deliberation  and  coolness 
staked  off  the  claim  of  the  public  to  discuss  the  grave  questions 
of  public  policy  which  must  be  weighed  and  judged  if  public 
opinion  is  to  resist  a  wrong  settlement  of  the  war  or  support 
a  right  one. 

Housing  reformers  have  visualized  the  fight  against  the 
white  plague  by  imagining  what  the  program  of  a  Society  for 
the  Spread  of  Tuberculosis  would  be.  It  would  hold  fast  to 
dark  rooms  and  narrow  airshafts;  it  would  promote  the  con- 
struction of  dumb-bell  tenements  and  "lung  blocks" ;  it  would 
campaign  for  closed  windows,  for  overwork  and  underfeeding. 
So,  as  was  brought  out  in  this  discussion  of  publicists,  a  Society 
for  the  Perpetuation  of  War,  or  for  the  unnecessary  prolonga- 
tion of  this  one,  would  as  its  first  task  set  out  to  keep  the  people 
of  each  nation  from  knowing  how  those  of  every  other  felt.  It 
would  snap  the  cables,  cut  off  the  posts,  crush  the  free  press, 
and  spread  on  each  side  the  most  extreme  utterances  of  anyone 
identified  with  the  other  side,  so  that  each  would  be  personified 
for  the  other  in  its  worse  representatives.  Thus  Berlin  im- 
perialists, in  order  to  bolster  up  their  hold  on  the  people  by 
spreading  the  dread  of  national  annihilation,  see  to  it  that  the 
most  savage  imperialistic  wing  of  the  English  press  circulates 
unhindered  throughout  the  empire.  And  nothing  would  so 
make  against  cohesion  among  the  allies  as  such  misgivings 
concerning  their  mutual  commitments  in  war  aims  as  would 
be  provoked  by  hindering  the  freest  interchange  of  opinion 
not  only  among  the  governments  but  among  the  general  public. 

The  topic  of  censorship  fell  in  the  first  morning  session, 
which  was  given  over  to  the  discussion  of  the  need  for  better 
machinery  in  international  negotiations.  And' Oscar  S.  Straus, 
former  ambassador  to  Turkey,  who  was  presiding,  struck  the 
keynote  in  suggesting  as  a  better  version,  "The  need  of  closer 
relationship  between  the  machinery  of  diplomacy  and  the  will 
of  the  people."  As  a  foil  to  diplomacy  carried  on  under  "the 
cloak  of  secrecy  and  concealment,"  he  maintained  that 
the  people  through  their  chosen  representatives  should  become 
a  part  and  have  a  voice  in  making,  confirming  or  rejecting 
their  country's  international  engagements  and  policies.  This, 
he  argued,  is  only  possible  among  democracies. 

Those  who  spoke  for  the  older  methods — notably  two 
diplomats,  one  from  North  and  one  from  South  America — 
unconsciously  revealed  their  primary  mistrust  not  only  of 
democracy  but  of  representative  government,  such  as  could 
scarcely  fail  to  range  them  in  opposition  to  the  trend  of  the 
last  twenty  years  in  domestic  affairs. 

Mr.  Straus  quoted  Treitschke  as  the  most  uncompromising 
opponent  in  his  generation  of  democratic  institutions  in  inter- 
national relations;  and  identified  German  policy  with  the 
"original  imperialistic  conception  to  conquer  whatever  it  can 
appropriate  a-id  hold  whatever  its  power  enables  it  to  retain." 
President  Butler  held  that  when  the  doctrine  that  the  state  is 
superior  to  the  rules  and  restrictions  of  moral  conduct,  or  the 
view  that  to  some  one  state  is  committed  the  hegemony  of  the 
world's  affairs  for  the  world's  good,  takes  hold  of  the  convic- 
tion and  imagination  of  a  great  people,  "an  issue  is  presented 
that  cannot  be  settled  by  vote  in  conference,  that  cannot  be 
arbitrated  by  the  wisest  statesmen,  and  that  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  the  findings  of  any  court.  The  authority  and  value 
of  each  of  these  modes  of  procedure  is  challenged  by  the  very 


issue  itself."  What  Dr.  Butler  advanced  from  the  standpoint 
of  "the  international  mind,"  Justice  Hughes  in  his  address  at 
the  opening  session  advanced  from  the  standpoint  of  interna- 
tional law.  "If  the  world  is  to  be  made  safe  for  democracy  it 
must  be  a  world  in  which  the  nations  recognize  and  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  law,"  he  said.  "This  war  is  in  truth  the 
negation  of  all  law.  No  principle  has  been  spared.  Force  de- 
rides treaties,  dethrones  law  in  the  interest  of  expediency,  and, 
defying  God  and  man,  resorts  to  unspeakable  barbarities  which 
mock  the  boasts  of  civilization." 

At  succeeding  sessions,  the  fabric  of  law  and  agreement  by 
which  after  the  war  the  world  might  be  organized  to  ensure 
peace,  justice  and  democracy  was  discussed  from  various 
angles.  Samuel  T.  Dutton  spoke  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
World  Court  League,  and  Hamilton  Holt  from  that  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace.  He  held  that  its  four-ply  formula, 
hinging  on  joint  compulsion  upon  any  nation  to  bring  its  cause 
to  conciliation  or  adjudication,  is  the  one  constructive  pro- 
posal which  has  emerged  since  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war. 
Alpheus  H.  Snow,  of  Washington,  presented  an  original  and 
comprehensive  plan  of  international  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration. 

Prof.  William  I.  Hull  did  not  want  to  wait  till  the  close 
of  the  war  to  set  about  creating  what  might  be  called  spheres 
of  civilization,  but  urged  that  the  allies  institute  forthwith  a 
joint  commission  to  take  over  the  administration  of  conquered 
areas.  The  Balkan  commission  had  investigated  atrocities  and 
the  abuses  of  military  control  after  the  war.  Why  not  do  it 
while  the  war  is  on?  A  joint  commission  charged  with  admin- 
istering occupied  territory  in  Asia  Minor  might,  he  argued, 
forestall  military  excesses,  protect  the  inhabitants  from  ex- 
ploitation carried  on  under  shadow  of  the  general  preoccupa- 
tion, set  going  the  processes  of  relief  and  reconstruction,  and 
afford  a  sounder  basis  for  the  transition  after  the  close  of  the 
war. 

Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore  of  Columbia  did  much  to  extri- 
cate the  minds  of  his  hearers  from  the  dilemma  of  choosing 
between  a  policy  of  leaving  things  at  loose  ends  or  of  pinning 
their  faith  too  implicitly  upon  legal  clockwork  as  a  surety 
for  peace.  Apparently  he  had  less  confidence  in  new  forms 
than  in  restoring  the  full  range  of  international  issues  to  the 
sphere  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  which  has  been  so  cut 
down  by  treaty  reservations  in  recent  years  as  to  render  the 
breaches  in  The  Hague  undertakings  more  important  than 
what  remains.  He  showed  the  slow  organic  growth  of  inter- 
national arbitration ;  argued  on  the  one  hand  that  it  has  met 
with  increasing  measure  of  success  even  in  major  causes  and 
between  the  greatest  powers ;  and  on  the  other  that  the  new 
proposals  for  international  tribunals  are  not  essentially  differ- 
ent, and  would  in  turn  break  down  if  the  public  will,  rather 
than  much  machinery,  is  not  enlisted. 

Felix  Adler  carried  the  discussion  to  a  further  stage.  Dis- 
counting any  scheme  of  world  organization  which  neglected 
the  element  of  legislation,  took  over  from  the  courts  the 
process  of  law-making  by  precedent,  and  relied  upon  under- 
standings framed  by  the  representatives  of  governments  as 
such,  he  championed  a  parliament  of  parliaments  as  essential 
to  world  organization,  and  wanted  it  a  people's  parliament. 
It  should  be  made  up,  he  urged,  of  delegations  from  each 
nation  which  would  represent  its  primary  social  groups  and 
interests,  its  farmers,  its  manufacturers  and  workers,  its  edu- 
cators and  scientists.  Had  there  been  such  a  body  in  existence 
in  August,  1914,  he  claimed,  there  would  have  been  no  war, 
for  the  people  did  not  want  war,  but  were  unable  to  get  to- 
gether except  through  artificial  machinery  of  diplomacy.  Se- 
curity for  the  future  lay  in  organizing  the  real  forces  at  work 
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in  the  world  in  new  contacts  and  channels  for  minding  their 
business. 

From  this  point  on  the  sessions  had  to  do  with  the  forces — 
economic  and  social  as  well  as  national — at  work  in  interna- 
tional relations,  and  their  manifestation  in  given  regions.  It 
was  a  former  judge  who,  in  the  program  committee,  put  it 
down  that  developments  in  Russia  were  prophetic  and  that 
from  now  on  organized  labor  in  the  different  countries  would 
have  more  to  do  with  shaping  issues  than  all  the  international 
lawyers  combined. 

Miss  Addams  interpreted  the  part  of  the  unorganized 
masses  as  a  conserving  force  for  peace  in  the  world's  future. 
She  spoke  of  the  internationalism  which  manifests  itself  on 
every  hand  in  settlement  neighborhoods,  in  the  mingling  of 
workers  of  all  races,  and  of  the  great  migrations  of  wage- 
earners,  not  only  as  harvest  hands  in  Europe,  but  the  semi- 
annual ebb  and  flow  between  Italy  and  South  America,  by 
which,  after  garnering  their  own  fields,  the  Italian  workers  go 
south  in  the  northern  winter  in  great  bodies  to  do  the  work 
of  Argentine.  She  spoke,  also,  of  the  high  place  which  "bread 
labor,"  the  nurture  of  growing  things,  holds  among  the  sanc- 
tions of  peasant  folk  the  world  over.  The  world's  shortage 
of  food  has  deepened  this  feeling  and,  together  with  the  age- 
old  instinct  for  craftsmanship  and  productive  labor,  makes  the 
war  seem  a  great  interruption  and  personal  wrong  to  simple 
minds.  It  enters  into  that  recoil  against  war  which  is  bound 
to  assert  itself  in  the  ordering  of  the  future. 

Meyer  London,  the  single  socialist  representative  in  Con- 
gress, sharply  criticized  the  administration  for  blocking  the 
sending  of  delegates  to  the  Stockholm  conference ;  and  Wil- 
liam English  Walling,  a  leader  in  the  protestants  among 
American  Socialists,  outlined  spiritedly  what  he  called  the 
Wilson-Kerenski  peace  terms.  Throughout  the  sessions  there 
was  much  approving  application  of  the  principles  set  forth  by 
the  President  in  his  address  to  the  Senate — principles  of  self- 
government,  of  respect  for  nationalities — weaker  peoples  as 
well  as  weaker  nations — and  the  democratic  organization  of 
the  world. 

Prof.  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  whose  excellent  work  as  director 
made  the  conference  a  success,  showed  how  the  violation  of  the 
principle  of  nationality,  especially  by  the  dynastic  and  im- 
perialistic builders  of  central  Europe,  had  laid  the  seeds  for 
this  war. 

Francis  Hackett  pointed  out  its  exaggerations,  whether  on 
the  part  of  a  strong  nation  which  overruns  a  weaker  or  on 
the  part  of  a  small  nation  which  makes  capital  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  its  neighbor  to  achieve  its  own  ambitions ;  hence 
the  suppressed  nationality,  with  all  its  abuses  and  tension  even 
under  the  hands  of  such  an  enlightened  power  as  England. 

The  cases  for  Belgium,  Greece,  Ireland,  Poland,  Bohemia 
and  Switzerland  were  put  by  various  speakers  from  various 
angles,  not  as  fixed  parts  of  the  program,  but  as  spontaneous 
expressions  from  the  floor.  They  were  naturally  conflicting 
but  clarifying  in  this:  They  showed  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
think  the  disentanglement  of  the  European  map  in  the  day  of 
settlement  will  be  a  simple  matter,  but  that  only  in  some  inter- 
national solution,  broad  enough  at  once  to  insure  security  to 
the  great  peoples  as  well  as  the  small,  can  the  settlement  be 
free  of  weak  spots  which  will  prove  its  undoing. 

S.  R.  Ratcliffe,  American  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  interpreted  British  liberal  opinion  in  a  way  which 
presaged  a  striking  of  hands  among  liberals  throughout  the 
allied  countries,  both  in  a  fresh  enunciation  of  war  aims  and 
in  the  final  settlement.  At  the  session  on  newer  American  con- 
cepts of  international  relationships,  Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager, 
who  was  presiding,  raised  the  question  whether  the  Russian 


revolution  and  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
did  not  call  for  such  a  fresh  statement  of  terms.  And  later,  at 
an  informal  meeting,  with  Albert  Shaw  in  the  chair,  fifty  dele- 
gates, as  individuals,  signed  a  statement  offered  by  Roger  Bab- 
son,  the  statistician.    It  read  : 

Acclaiming  the  unselfish  and  constructive  purposes  set  forth  by 
the  President  as  our  objects  in  the  war,  and  hailing  the  dispatch  of 
our  mission  to  the  new  Russian  republic,  which  has  overthrown  the 
old  Russian  despotism  and  its  policies  of  territorial  aggrandizement, 
we  express  our  eagerness  as  American  citizens  for  a  fresh  statement 
of  terms  by  all  our  allies  which  will  again  repudiate  the  spirit  of 
autocracy,  disclaim  conquest,  and  will  focus  the  liberal  forces  of  all 
the  nations  on  a  democratic  organization  of  the  world. 

An  entire  day  was  given  up  to  the  discussion  of  pan-Ameri- 
can topics.  The  first  session — that  on  the  Caribbean  states — 
was  quick  to  provoke  cleavages. 

The  glacier-like  precision  with  which  one  after  another  we 
are  taking  over  control  of  these  little  governments,  the  scat- 
tering of  responsibility  for  this  control  among  different  de- 
partments of  the  government,  and  the  lack  of  any  public, 
known  and  supported  policy  toward  the  Caribbean  were  all 
brought  out  in  the  discussion.  Oswald  Garrison  Villard, 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart  and  Moorfield  Story  all  attacked  our 
inconsistency  in  standing  out  for  the  rights  of  small  nationali- 
ties abroad  and  overriding  them  to  the  south  of  us.  Mr.  Villard 
pointed  out  that  we  had  developed  no  social  policy  to  develop 
the  people  of  the  islands.  And  Professor  Hart  maintains  that 
we  run  the  risk  both  of  doing  injury  to  a  culture  and  people 
different  from  our  own,  and  of  involving  ourselves  in  prob- 
lems of  colonial  administration  over  millions  of  aliens,  to 
the  detriment  of  our  internal  progress.  The  most  original  pro- 
posal was  that  of  Prof.  William  R.  Shepherd,  who  advocated 
the  relinquishment  by  the  three  European  governments  con- 
cerned of  their  semi-circle  of  possessions  from  the  Bermudas  to 
Honduras,  geographically  and  economically  associated  with  the 
North  American  continent. 

Midway  between  the  "hands  off"  policy  and  the  imperialists 
were  those  like  Professor  Brown  of  Princeton,  who  was  author 
of  a  patriotic  resolution  in  support  of  President  Wilson's  war 
program,  but  criticized  his  Mexican  policy  and  his  failure 
to  recognize  Huerta  as  leading  to  confusion  and  anarchy.  He 
was  for  dealing  with  established  governments,  however  estab- 
lished, and  for  effectively  upholding  American  interests.  The 
nation  which  holds  a  turbulent  state  to  respect  for  the  persons 
and  property  of  outsiders  is  performing  an  international  service. 

Another  trend  was  in  the  direction  of  internationalizing  this 
service.  Cyrus  F.  Wicker,  formerly  charge  d'affaires,  Nica- 
ragua, urged  neutralization  as  the  way  out.  Several  speakers 
favored  the  encouragement  of  federation,  and  the  further  de- 
velopment of  international  courts  and  tribunals  as  the  chan- 
nels through  which  the  United  States  could  act  in  the  Carib- 
bean situation  and  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  South  America. 

Space  does  not  admit  of  an  interpretation  of  later  sessions 
on  South  America,  in  which  diplomats  of  the  various  republics 
participated  and  at  which  the  patronizing  attitude,  which  re- 
gards the  Latin-Americans  as  "feverish  peoples"  was  exploded 
by  Prof.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  secretary  of  the  Mexican-American 
Commission  of  last  summer.  His  address  and  that  of  Peter 
H.  Goldsmith,  director  of  the  Pan-American  Division  of  the 
American  Association  of  International  Conciliation,  did  much 
to  restore  perspective  and  to  open  up  avenues  of  social,  edu- 
cational and  scientific  cooperation. 

Similarly,  the  sessions  on  our  relations  with  the  Orient, 
which  largely  resolved  themselves  into  a  domestic  question, 
temporarily  and  dangerously  shelved,  as  to  our  treatment  of 
oriental  aliens,  offered  an  opportunity  for  a  reinterpretation 
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by  Prof.  Henry  R.  Mussey  of  Japanese  social  thought  and 
makeup  very  different  from  that  to  be  gained  from  war-scare 
headlines.  With  exception  of  two  notable  southern  lawyers, 
the  trend  of  sentiment  was  clearly  toward  exclusive  federal 
control  with  respect  to  aliens,  and  exclusive  federal  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  growing  out  of  it.  Hans  von  Kaltenborn,  edi- 
torial writer  on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  suggested  creating  an 
international  commission  to  take  up  the  common  problems  of 
the  nations  bordering  the  Pacific. 

Nor  is  there  space  to  follow  the  discussion  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  "property  rights  and  trade  rivalries  as  factors  in  inter- 
national complications  with  special  reference  to  investments 
and  concessions,"  other  than  to  point  out  that  there  was  sug- 
gestion of  another  addition  to  the  fabric  of  world  organiza- 
tion—an international  trade  commission  proposed  by  Prof. 
Overstreet,  to  take  its  place  beside  the  International  Postal 


Union  and  the  International  Commission  on  Sanitation.  There 
were  frank  exponents  of  the  policy  of  economic  exploitation, 
balanced  off  by  the  plea  by  Commissioner  Frederick  C.  Howe 
for  the  social  protection  and  development  according  to  their 
own  genius  of  backward  peoples. 

The  proceedings  of  the  conference  are  to  be  published  in  full 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy.  This  summary  is  far 
from  inclusive,  but  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  when  the  United  States  is  putting  its  isolation 
behind  it,  when  the  American  public  is  for  the  first  time  really 
staking  its  claim  to  the  consideration  of  international  relations, 
the  opportunity  before  economists  and  social  thinkers  alike  is 
to  join  in  the  process  so  that  they  shall  not,  as  in  so  much  of 
our  internal  affairs,  be  merely  critics  and  adjusters  of  things 
established,  but  can  share  in  laying  the  framework  of  a  better 
dav. 


The  Task  of  Civilian  War  Relief 

VIII 


NO  matter  how  carefully  the  government  selects  its 
soldiers  and  sailors  under  the  draft,  there  are  sure 
to  be  taken  for  military  service  many  men  whose 
absence  will  mean  a  financial  loss  to  their  families 
that  will  have  to  be  covered.  For  most  such  families  the 
assignment  of  part  of  the  enlisted  men's  pay  or  the  grant  of  a 
separation  allowance  will,  together  with  the  earnings  of  other 
members  of  the  family,  meet  the  emergency.  There  will, 
however,  be  a  large  number  of  households  which  will  need 
financial  assistance  in  addition  to  what  is  paid  to  them  by  the 
government. 

This  must  be  supplied  by  the  Civilian  Relief  Committee. 
Its  task  will  be  to  make  up  the  deficiency  between  the  income 
of  the  family  and  its  necessary  expenditures.  It  must  consider 
the  resources  and  the  standards  of  living  of  each  family  and 
adapt  the  allowance  which  it  provides  accordingly.  For  this 
purpose  the  budget  method  is  invaluable. 

Indeed,  if  any  household  is  to  manage  its  affairs  economic- 
ally and  wisely,  it  must  have  a  budget.  A  budget  is  a  working 
plan  for  keeping  a  proper  relationship  between  income  and 
expenditure,  a  means  of  seeing  that  from  its  income  a  family 
obtains  the  things  that  its  progress  requires.  Many  people 
think  that  a  budget  is  the  keeping  of  household  accounts.  A 
family,  however,  may  conduct  ever  so  careful  a  record  of  its 
expenditures  and  still  not  follow  a  working  plan.  Similarly, 
a  family  without  keeping  an  expense  account  may  live  accord- 
ing to  a  budget.  A  household  budget  may  be  what  Scott 
Nearing  calls  an  "unconscious  budget,"  or  it  may  be  a  state- 
ment set  down  in  writing.  Certainly,  however,  a  budget  will 
usually  be  of  the  greatest  service  when  it  is  most  clearly  formu- 
lated, and  that  implies  having  it  written. 

It  is  well  to  ascertain  first  of  all  the  present  and  prospective 
sources  of  the  family's  income.  Presumably  the  government 
has  made  an  assignment  of  pay.  Perhaps  it  has  also  granted  a 
separation  allowance.  Are  any  members  of  the  household 
working?  If  the  family  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Ci- 
vilian Relief  Committee  because  of  the  death  of  the  wage- 
earner,  is  there  any  insurance?  Did  the  man  belong  to  a  lodge, 


1  This  article,  the  eighth  of  a  series  upon  civilian  relief,  is  based  upon 
two  lectures  delivered  by  Emma  A.  Winslow,  home  economist  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society,  as  part  of  the  course  upon  civilian 
relief  now  being  conducted  in  New  York  with  the  sanction  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  by  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy.  The  articles  are  being 
written  by  Karl  de  Schweinitz,  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 


a  union,  or  a  beneficial  society  which  might  be  prepared  to  pay 
a  regular  allowance?  Perhaps  the  church  to  which  the  family 
belongs  may  want  to  provide  a  stipend.  Or  perhaps  the  em- 
ployer may  have  arranged  to  continue  part  of  the  man's  wage 
when  he  went  to  the  fronti  The  relatives  may  wish  to  sup- 
plement the  family's  income  if  only  to  a  small  extent.  All 
these  possibilities  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
civilian  relief  worker  when  she  helps  the  family  plan  its 
budget. 

In  an  article  written  at  a  time  of  rapidly  changing  prices  it 
is  undesirable  to  fix  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  expenditure 
for  food,  rent,  fuel,  and  other  items,  even  though  such  a  state- 
ment might  be  suggestive  to  the  civilian  relief  worker  in  plan- 
ning allowances.  This  would  be  inadvisable,  moreover,  be- 
cause of  the  great  variation  in  living  costs  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Besides  the  giving  of  a  standard  always  tempts 
people  to  adhere  to  it  instead  of  bearing  in  mind  the  individual 
needs  of  the  family  which  they  are  trying  to  help.  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  upon  a  certain  amount  of  income  and 
say  that  is  what  every  family  requires.  In  actual  experience 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  each  family  vary  so  greatly  that  un- 
avoidably the  household  either  spends  more  or  spends  less  than 
the  amount  fixed. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  civilian  relief  worker  will  do 
most  of  her  work  in  the  same  town  or  in  the  same  section  of  a 
town.  Therefore,  she  will  be  able  to  learn  what  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  her  neighborhood  is,  and  to  use  it  as  an 
informal  guide  in  the  preparation  of  a  budget.  What  is  the 
budget  of  a  thrifty  family  in  the  vicinity?  What  do  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  say  it  costs  to  live?  What  are  the 
current  prices  in  the  local  stores?    What  is  the  scale  of  rents? 

With  some  knowledge  of  approximately  what  the  living 
costs  in  the  neighborhood  are,  the  visitor  will  be  prepared  to 
help  the  family  estimate  its  needs.  Comparatively  few  fami- 
lies keep  expense  accounts.  Fewer  still  have  any  adequate 
idea  of  how  much  money  they  spend  in  a  year  or  a  month  for 
food  or  for  clothing  or  the  other  necessities  of  life.  They  can, 
however,  tell  how  much  sugar  and  shoes,  for  example,  are 
costing  them  and  how  much  sugar  they  use  in  a  week  and  how 
long  a  pair  of  shoes  lasts.  Indeed,  the  members  of  a  family 
usually  enjoy  talking  about  specific  costs  of  living  even 
though  they  may  not  be  able  to  estimate  the  total  amount  re- 
quired for  a  well-considered  budget. 
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Social  workers  have  found  it  helpful  to  inquire  about  the 
following  items : 

I.  Rent. 

II.  Fuel  and  other  housekeeping  expenses — how  much  does  the 
family  pay  a  week  for  gas,  coal,  wood,  oil,  soap. 

III.  Food.  How  much  is  spent  a  day  for  bread,  milk,  meat  and 
vegetables;  how  much  butter,  sugar,  cereal,  fruit,  tea  and  coffee  is 
usually  used  during  the  week,  and  how  much  is  expended  for  them. 

IV.  Clothing.  How  much  does  the  family  pay  for  shoes,  shoe 
repairs  and  stockings,  and  how  frequently  must  these  expenses  be 
incurred  for  the  different  members  of  the  family.  In  the  course  of 
the  conversation  the  visitor  is  likely  to  learn  how  much  clothing  the 
family  is  obliged  to  purchase  for  itself  and  how  much  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  receive  from  friends  and  relatives.  The  visitor  will 
thus  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  weekly  clothing  expenditures  and  the 
amount  probably  needed  in  the  future  for  the  purchase  of  outer  and 
undergarments. 

V.  Insurance,  carfare,  and  so  forth.  How  much  must  be  spent 
weekly  for  insurance,  carfare,  lunch  money,  church  contributions, 
and  how  much  is  reserved  for  spending  money  by  the  working  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

Unless  one  understands  the  circumstances  of  the  family,  its 
problems  and  its  standard  of  living,  one  is  not  likely  to  be 
able  to  adjust  its  income  to  fix  its  needs.  Is  it  a  family  of 
adults  or  are  there  a  number  of  children  ?  Does  the  household 
include  an  old  man  or  an  old  woman?  Is  there  a  delicate  boy 
or  girl  in  the  home  who  must  have  special  kinds  of  food  and 
special  forms  of  recreation?  Has  the  family  previously  been 
living  comfortably  and  adequately  or  is  it  undernourished  by 
reason  of  privations  which  it  has  undergone?  If  there  has 
been  sickness  or  undernourishment,  or  if  the  family  has  been 
accustomed  by  reason  of  its  nationality  or  its  previous  standard 
of  living  to  a  high-cost  diet,  the  allowance  for  food  must  be 
generous  in  order  that  it  will  be  adequate.  The  food  cost  of 
a  family  in  which  the  woman  goes  out  to  work  is  usually 
higher  than  that  of  the  family  in  which  the  woman  has  more 
time  for  buying  and  for  the  preparation  of  food. 

Older  and  inactive  people  give  their  clothing  less  wear  than 
children  and  able-bodied,  active  persons,  and  consequently 
need  a  smaller  allowance  for  this  item  of  expenditure.  In 
families  which  have  had  insufficient  or  a  very  small  income 
the  expenditures  of  the  woman  for  clothing  are  often  pitifully 
low,  especially  if  she  does  not  go  out  to  work.  She  is  usually 
the  last  member  of  the  family  for  whom  clothing  is  purchased. 
In  planning  the  budget  the  civilian  relief  worker  should  see 
that  the  woman  as  well  as  the  children  is  provided  with  suit- 
able garments  for  both  house  and  for  outside  wear. 

All  families  which  are  active  church  members  make  church 
contributions.  It  is  only  right  that  they  should  be  enabled  to 
continue  them.  Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  incidental 
expenditures  for  newspapers,  medicines,  recreation,  and  post- 
age— particularly  if  the  man  is  away  from  home  in  military 
or  naval  service.  These  and  many  other  questions  enter  into 
the  decision  of  how  much  money  a  family  will  require  in  addi- 
tion to  what  it  receives  from  the  government. 

Obviously,  then,  the  first  visit  to  the  home  is  not  the  time 
to  decide  upon  the  amount  of  the  allowance.  If  there  is  im- 
mediate need  of  food  or  rent,  that  need  should  be  supplied, 
but  the  making  of  financial  arrangements  to  continue  for  any 
period  should  not  be  undertaken  until  the  visitor  feels  that 
she  is  well  acquainted  with  the  family. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  budget  should  not  be  considered  as  a 
permanent  arrangement.  The  life  of  a  family  is  constantly 
changing.  A  budget  which  might  have  proven  to  be  adequate 
for  six  months  might,  in  the  seventh,  become  inappropriate 
because  of  a  decrease  or  an  increase  in  income  or  a  decrease  or 
an  increase  in  the  needs  of  the  household.  It  will  be  wise, 
therefore,  for  the  civilian  relief  worker  to  set  down  a  state- 
ment of  each  of  the  budgets  which  from  time  to  time  she  plans 


for  a  family.  These  budget  statements  can  be  kept  most  con- 
veniently upon  a  separate  card  filed  with  the  rest  of  the  case 
record. 

Having  planned  the  budget,  the  civilian  relief  worker 
should  encourage  the  family  to  keep  an  account  of  its  expendi- 
tures. This  can  be  made  a  means  of  educating  the  household 
to  a  properly  balanced  expenditure.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
enable  the  visitor  to  make  sure  that  her  budget  estimate  has 
been  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  home.  An  expense  account 
is  one  way  of  helping  the  family  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new 
situation  in  which  the  departure  of  the  man  for  military  or 
naval  service  leaves  it.  The  woman  has  probably  been  accus- 
tomed to  depend  upon  what  her  husband  gave  her  from  time 
to  time  for  her  housekeeping  expenses.  The  man  has  perhaps 
decided  the  amount  of  money  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
rent  and  the  other  overhead  expenses.  The  increased  cost  of 
living  because  of  the  war  and  the  fact  that  some  members  of 
the  family  who  had  hitherto  not  been  working  may  now  have 
taken  employment  will  complicate  for  the  woman  the  appor- 
tionment of  her  income.  A  keeping  of  expenses  will  have  a 
steadying  influence.  It  will  enable  the  woman  to  feel  that 
she  knows  how  her  household  management  is  meeting  the 
changes  in  the  circumstances  of  the  family. 

The  kind  of  account  book  that  has  the  greatest  educational 
value  is  one  in  which  the  different  items  of  household  expen- 
ditures are  indicated.  A  book  that  has  been  used  successfully 
is  one  prepared  by  the  American  Home  Economics  Association, 
1211  Cathedral  street,  Baltimore.  It  makes  possible  the  keep- 
ing of  a  record  of  expenditures  week  by  week.  There  are 
three  principal  accounts:  house,  food  and  personal.  The  house 
account  is  divided  into  three  parts — rent  or  house  payments,  in- 
cluding taxes  and  house  repairs ;  fuel,  light,  laundry  and  clean- 
ing supplies,  ice;  house  furnishing.  The  food  account  is  ar- 
ranged in  six  divisions  according  to  nutritive  requirement — 
1,  meat,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  nuts,  lentils,  dried  beans  and 
peas;  2,  fruit  and  vegetables;  3,  flour,  meal,  rice,  macaroni, 
breakfast  food,  cereals,  bread,  crackers;  4,  butter,  butterine, 
oil,  lard,  bacon,  salt  pork,  etc. ;  5,  sugar,  sirup,  honey,  molasses, 
candy,  etc. ;  6,  tea,  coffee,  salt,  spices,  etc. 

These  divisions  follow  those  suggested  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Each  of  them  should  be  repre- 
sented each  day  in  the  diet  of  the  family.  The  personal  ac- 
count includes  clothing,  carfare,  lunch,  health,  recreation,  edu- 
cation, insurance.  Place  has  been  provided  for  keeping  sep- 
arately the  expenditures  of  six  persons.  Two  pages  of  the 
book  are  allotted  to  each  week.  At  the  bottom  of  the  second 
page  is  a  space  for  a  summary  of  the  week's  income  and  ex- 
penditures. 

This  book  is  being  used  successfully  by  a  large  number  of 
families  under  the  care  of  social  agencies.  It  is  a  simple 
method  of  keeping  accounts  and,  particularly  because  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  food  account,  is  of  help  in  assisting  the 
family  to  maintain  a  balanced  and  healthful  and  at  the  same 
time  economical  diet.  The  introduction  of  the  book  explains 
how  the  accounts  should  be  kept  and  tells  something  about  the 
value  of  the  different  nutritive  elements. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  remember  in  helping 
a  family  to  plan  and  live  according  to  a  budget  is  not  to  super- 
vise that  family  too  closely.  Allow  the  family  to  act  upon  its 
own  initiative  as  much  as  possible.  Let  it  develop  responsi- 
bility. Perhaps,  sometimes,  it  will  make  mistakes,  but  in  the 
end  it  will  be  a  stronger  home  if  it  has  done  its  own  thinking 
and  planning.  The  use  of  an  expense  account  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  advising  in  household  administration  with- 
out exercising  a  supervision  which  may  make  the  family  de- 
pendent upon  the  visitor  instead  of  upon  itself. 


PROTEST   OF  THE   UNITED 
MINE    WORKERS 

ON  the  coal  supply  depend  muni- 
tions, transportation,  war  itself. 
Whatever  brings  about  the  heavy  and 
continuous  production  of  coal  results  in 
more  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Yet  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
in  its  recent  appointments  to  the  com- 
mittee on  coal  production,  has  committed 
a  blunder,  it  is  felt,  which  may  affect  the 
committee's  aim  of  raising  to  the  maxi- 
mum the  coal  output  of  America.  The 
council  has  failed  to  place  on  the  com- 
mittee a  single  member  of  the  United 
Coal  Miners  of  America.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  appointed  to  represent  the 
coal  industry  in  Colorado,  Montana, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming,  J.  F. 
Welborn,  Rockefeller  agent  of  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  and  bitter 
opponent  of  the  strikers  in  the  Ludlow 
uprising.  Moreover,  F.  S.  Peabody, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  coal  pro- 
duction, has  issued  a  statement  in  which 
he  urged  "that  the  practice  of  moving 
miners  from  the  mines  of  well-estab- 
lished, producing  companies  or  communi- 
ties to  other  districts  be  discouraged,  as 
this  practice  creates  a  state  of  unrest  and 
tends  to  decrease  the  total  output  of 
coal." 

John  P.  White,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  has 
protested  to  President  Wilson  and  to 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  for 
"placing  the  great  coal  areas  of  the  na- 
tion at  the  dictation  of  the  avowed  ene- 
mies of  union  labor,"  and  for  failing  to 
consult  the  workers  who  produce  the 
coal  in  regard  to  the  policies  proposed 
by  the  committee.  "A  leading  feature  of 
these  policies,"  writes  Mr.  White,  "is 
the  proposition  that  the  mine  workers 
shall  not  be  free  to  work  where  they  can 
produce  the  most  coal  and  where  they 
can  advance  the  interests  of  the  most 
capable  and  most  humanitarian  em- 
ployers, but  must  stay  chained  to  the 
service  of  the  incapable,  unfair  and  the 
unpatriotic  exploiters  of  labor  and  of 
national  resources  if  they  happen  once 
to  be  in  such  employment." 

Mr.  White  also  calls  attention  to  the 


fact  that  mine  owners  and  workers  in 
the  central  competitive  field  and  the  an- 
thracite field  have  already  offered  joint 
committees  of  operatives  and  employes 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  to  direct  the  production  of  coal 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  interest,  confidence 
and  efficiency. 

"Our  organization,"  Mr.  White  goes 
on  to  say,  "spontaneously  and  with  deep 
devotion,  has  pledged  its  membership  to 
every  service  in  defense  of  the  nation, 
whether  in  the  armies  or  in  the  mines.  It 
has  set  aside  for  the  period  of  national 
emergency  its  opposition  to  the  militar- 
istic spirit.  It  has  subscribed  to  $50,000 
of  the  liberty  loan  bonds.  ...  It  is  able 
and  eager  to  double  all  records  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  coal  if 
it  is  given  the  necessary  facilities  and  the 
right  spirit  of  cooperation  and  help." 


LABOR  WINS 

GOVERNOR  WHITMAN  has 
vetoed  the  Brown  bill  which 
would  have  empowered  the  New  York 
State  Industrial  Commission  to  sus- 
pend provisions  of  the  labor  law  in 
work  directly  or  indirectly  concerned 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  [the 
Survey,  June  2t\.  In  a  memorandum, 
the  governor  explains  that  while  it 
is  of  supreme  importance  that  every 
man  and  woman  should  be  willing 
to  make  every  necessary  sacrifice  in 
this  great  war,  the  state  must  not  per- 
mit its  industrial  population  to  have 
cause  to  feel  that  war  burdens  may 
rest  most  heavily  upon  the  shoulders 
of  people  least  able  to  bear  them.  "I 
am  confident,"  declares  the  governor, 
"that  no  emergency  can  arise  in  this 
state  at  least  before  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature,  which  will  justify 
the  suspension  of  the  laws  passed  in 
response  to  an  overwhelming  senti- 
ment of  our  people  for  the  protection 
of  women  and  children  compelled  to 
labor  for  their  daily  bread." 

The  governor  has  signed,  however. 
the  second  Brown  bill  permitting  the 
employment  of  children  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  between  April  i  and 
November  I.  He  argues  that  this 
bill  in  no  way  breaks  down  the  child 
labor  laws  which  at  present  allow 
employment  in  vacation  time,  but  as 
never  before  authorises  superintend- 
ence for  such  vacation  work. 


NEW  FEDERAL  COMMITTEES 
ON  MEDIATION 

COMING  to  the  aid  of  the  federal 
Department  of  Labor  in  meeting 
the  present  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  strikes  throughout  the  country, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  is  establishing  local 
committees  of  mediation  and  concilia- 
tion of  industrial  disputes.  Wage- 
earners,  employers  and  the  general  pub- 
lic are  to  be  represented  on  these  local 
bodies,  which  will  be  appointed  by  Sam- 
uel Gompers,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor.  The  Committee  on  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation,  formed  as  part 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  headed 
by  V.  Everit  Macy,  of  New  York,  has 
decided  on  the  following  cities  as  the 
ones  in  which  the  local  committees  shall 
first  be  created: 


New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis, 
Birmingham,  Atlanta,  Pittsburgh,  New  Ha- 
ven or  Bridgeport,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis, 
San  Francisco,  Portland  or  Seattle,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Salt  Lake  City,  Den- 
ver, New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Louisville, 
St.   Paul,   Minneapolis. 


In  a  letter  announcing  this  decision 
Mr.  Macy  states  that  these  local  com- 
mittees will  have  no  government  au- 
thority and  the  members  are  not  expected 
to  act  as  arbitrators.  Their  work  will 
be  confined  to  cooperation  with  the  na- 
tional, state  and  local  authorities  already 
authorized  to  act  in  case  of  industrial 
disputes. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  shows  that  during  the 
three  years  and  four  months  of  separate 
existence  of  the  department  up  to  June 
30,  1916,  there  were  reported  to  it  for 
mediation  and  conciliation  a  total  of 
296  industrial  disputes,  involving  di- 
rectly 268,313  persons.  Of  these  dis- 
putes, 232  were  adjusted,  the  settlement 
affecting  directly  225,338  persons.  Dur- 
ing the  eleven  months  since  June  30, 
1916,  there  have  been  reported  to  the 
department  a  total  of  244  disputes,  of 
which  131  have  thus  far  been  adjusted. 
{Continued   on    page   244) 
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I. 


The  Opportunity  Before 
The  Survey  This  Summer 

To  INTERPRET  social  work  and  needs  in  the  fields  to  which  it  is 
historically  committed,  and  which  will  have  small  attention  in 
the  general  press. 

3.  Relief  and  Livelihood. 

4.  Civics.  i 


1.  Health. 

2.  Industry. 


Education. 
Crime. 


1 


T  T  To  INTERPRET  the  application  of  social  technique  and  leader- 

1#  ship  to  the  civil  activities  paralleling  military  operations — such 
as  relief  and  Red  Cross  work,  the  recreation  commission,  the  medi- 
cal and  vocational  work  for  invalided  soldiers,  the  emergent  social 
problems  of  garrison  cities  and  a  great  number  of  other  forms  of 
emergent  public  service. 

2 
To  INTERPRET  the  movements  for  social  control  over  food  sup- 
plies, the  encouragement  of  thrift  and  the  conservation  of  wealth, 
all  tending  to  maintain  social  fitness  in  the  general  civil  population 
during  the  period  of  stress,  and  to  free  it  from  an  overwhelming 
load  of  debt  which  will  mortgage  the  social  welfare  of  the  future. 

3 
To  INTERPRET  the  efforts  to  conserve  health  and  efficiency  by 
maintaining  labor  standards  and  education. 

4 

To  INTERPRET  the  work  of  settlements  and  other  agencies  to 
promote  social  fellowship,  reduce  racial  animosities  and  hatred, 
advance  national  cohesion  among  our  immigrant  population;  and 
prevent  the  breakdown  of  tolerance  and  personal  liberty  essential 
to  normal  democratic  life. 

5 

To  INTERPRET  the  social  aspects  of  the  movements  towards  en- 
during peace  and  an  international  fabric  which  will  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  miseries  of  war  and  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  and  secure  for  social  progress. 

6 

To  INTERPRET  the  social  undertakings  of  war  relief,  reconstruc- 
tion and  settlement,  and  the  advances  and  experience  in  adminis- 
tration and  legislation  worked  out  under  pressure  of  the  war  here 
and  abroad. 


Checks    for    any    amount 
from  $1  to  $1,000 


WARTIME  SERVICE  FUND 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Enclosed  find  $ as  my  contribution  to  the  special  fund 

of  $5,000  you  are  raising  to  enable  the  Survey  to  carry  for- 
ward its  program  of  emergent  service  this  summer. 

Name    

Address 

NOTE. — Contributions  of  $10  and  over  make  such  a  subscriber  eligible  for 
election  as  a  Survey  Associate  for  the  current  year,  but  create  no  financial 
liability  nor  promise  of  renewal.     (The  fiscal  year  ends  September  30.) 
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meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Survey  Associates  on 

i\y  25,  an  appeal  was  authorized  for  a  special  Wartime  Service 

?id  to  enable  the  Survey  to  measure  up  to  its  responsibilities  this 

amer  by  vigorously  prosecuting  the  program  here  presented. 

In  ordinary  years  we  publish  slender  issues  during  the  summer 

ninths;  and  staff  activities  involving  expense  are  at  low  ebb.     To 

e  cost  of  paper  (each  leaf  in  the  issue  you  hold  in  your  hand 

what  it  did  last  year)  we  had  further  curtailed  our  issue  schedule 

o  a  point  which  makes  it  wholly  inadequate  to  do  justice  to  the 

on  by  the  war. 

►earings  of  war  and  military  operations  will  absorb  the  news- 
jeneral   periodicals.      The   Survey    should    play    a    constant 

inrmation,  interpretation  and  criticism  on  the  wartime  phases  of 
s  social  phases  of  war  activities.  We  have  the  staff  and  cooper- 
a  score  and  more  of  national  social  organizations,  which  will 
s  with  almost  no  extra  overhead  expense.  We  need  money  for 
or  traveling  expenses  to  enable  us  to  gather  dependable  infor- 
jton,  at  camp  centers  and  in  industrial  districts,  and  to  keep  in 
zed  work  and  movements  the  country  over.  An  investment 
n  a  first-hand  interpretation  of  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Patri- 

th  worth  ten  times  its  cost. 

If,  in  cooperation  with  government  and  volunteer  organizations,  is  at  work  upon  a  series  of  quick 
wartime  social  problems,  which  will  be  published  first  as  articles  in  the  Survey,  and  next 

lets.     A  tentative  outline  is  published  in  the  neighboring  panel.     So  far  as  possible  each  in- 

questions : 
iowhich  must  be  met? 
:iiitemplated? 

reign  experience  suggest  ? 
iuI  legislative,  administrative,  or  other  public  programs  and  the  programs  of  national  organiza- 

lere,  in  any  community,  of  strikingly  successful  measures  or  actions? 

lis,  how  can  a  typical  American  urban  or  rural  community  help?  How  and  where  can 
Idlers  of  public  opinion  take  hold  ? 

:h  instalment  will  present,  in  addition  to  the  text,  a  bibliography  of  the  best  sources  of  in- 
)iof  national  agencies  interested  or  engaged  in  measures  covering  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
I. 

I  published  fortnightly  in  the  Survey  throughout  the  summer. 

introductory  broad-gauge  view  of  the  fields  outlined.  But  it 
/eek  to  week,  and  month  to  month  follow-up  of  developments, 
failures,  accomplishments,  which    in   time  and  money  most 

nSurvey'S  staff,  space  and  educational  funds;  which  in  the  long 

lit  in  our  service  to  social  workers  and  thinkers  the  country  over. 

:ireader  of  the  Survey,  every  cooperating  subscriber  and  contrib- 
-l  chip  in  on  this  emergent  fund.  Contributions  from  $1  to  $1,000. 


SURVEY   PRINTS 
SERVICE   SERIES 


To  be  published  fortnightly  in  the  Sur- 
vey and  reprinted  in  pamphlet  jorm 


THE  WARTIME  RELIEF 
PROBLEM— as  localized  in 
every  city  and  rural  district, 
from  which  soldiers  with  de- 
pendents leave  for  training 
camp  or  overseas  service;  the  ad- 
justment of  individual  workers 
and  organizations  to  the  Red 
Cross,  state  and  government 
agencies,   etc. 


THE  WARTIME  HEALTH 
PROBLEM— as  localized  in 
every  city  and  rural  district  in 
which  incipient  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis, neurasthenia  or  other 
preventable  and  curable  ills  are 
revealed  by  the  recruiting  exam- 
inations; the  utilization  of  gov- 
ernment and  private  medical  in- 
stitutions and  resources  to  pre- 
vent these  cases  from  becoming 
chronic,  to  prevent  spread  of 
infection,  etc. ;  their  utilization 
in  connection  with  the  army  and 
Red  Cross  medical  service  here 
and  abroad;  their  subsequent 
utilization  in  the  case  of  in- 
valided men. 


THE  WARTIME  RECREA- 
TION PROBLEM— as  localized 
especially  in  the  great  camp  cen- 
ters; the  utilization  under  the 
War  Department  of  national  so- 
cial service  agencies — the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  American  Playground 
Association,  National  Social  Hy- 
giene Association,  etc. ;  the  de- 
velopment of  recreational  fa- 
cilities and  health  community 
activities  in  garrison  towns,  etc. 

THE  WARTIME  CHILD 
WELFARE  PROBLEM— as  lo- 
calized in  every  state  legislature 
where  ill-considered  movements 
are  on  foot  to  break  down  child 
labor  and  compulsory  education 
laws;  and  as  localized  in  every 
schoolhouse  and  every  agricul- 
tural district  where  social  work- 
ers and  educators  can  give  direc- 
tion to  the  training  and  conser- 
vation of  childhood. 


THE  WARTIME  LABOR 
CONSERVATION   PROBLEM 

■ — -as  localized  in  every  factory 
and  industrial  district,  where, 
if  English  experience  and  the 
counsel  of  the  leading  national 
agencies  in  this  field  are  to  be 
heeded  (such  as  the  Consumers' 
League,  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation  and 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation), 
greater  efficiency  and  greater 
output  go  with  the  conservation 
of  scientific   health  standards. 

THE  WARTIME  PROBLEM 
OF  NEIGHBORHOOD  RELA- 
TIONS— as  localized  in  every 
tenement  and  industrial  district,' 
where  immigrants  of  the  differ- 
ent warring  races  are  in  resi- 
dence and  where  new  and  deli- 
cate tasks  of  leadership  and  in- 
terpretation, in  tolerance,  fellow- 
ship and  common  understanding, 
fall  to  settlements,  district  of- 
fices   and    community    centers. 

THE  WARTIME  FOOD 
PROBLEM— as  localized  in  ev- 
ery city  and  town;  what  the  com- 
munity and  its  leaders  can  do 
to  aid  the  national  legislative 
measures,  soon  to  be  enacted, 
to  regulate  the  production,  dis- 
tribution and  consumption  of 
food  stuffs,  whether  through  ac- 
tual participation  in  the  admin- 
istration of  these  measures, 
through  local  organizations,  or 
through  the  creation  of  public 
opinion. 
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{Continued   from    page   241) 
At  the  present  rate  of  increase  of  indus- 
trial unrest,  the  total  for  this  fiscal  year 
is  expected  to  be  as  great  as  for  the  three 
and  one-third  years  preceding. 

Nineteen  men  are  constantly  in  the 
field  as  commissioners  of  conciliation  for 
the  department.  Industries  affected  by 
"war  work"  are  no  more  involved  than 
are  industries  outside  the  munitions  and 
supplies  field.  Wage  contracts  made  one 
or  two  or  three  years  ago  are  expiring, 
and  the  men  are  demanding  increases 
in  pay  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  They  want  their 
wages  calculated  in  food  and  fuel  and 
clothing  and  shoes.  Employers  are,  as 
a  rule,  pleading  insufficient  profits  and 
a  doubtful  future.  Ill  feeling  is  reported 
between  men  and  management  in  many 
factories  where  demands  have  been  made 
that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  work- 
ers shall  be  maintained  by  a  raise  in 
wages. 

Mr.  Macy  says  in  his  letter  concern- 
ing the  local  committees  on  mediation 
and  conciliation  that 

the  members  of  our  committee  can  be  of  the 
greatest  service  in  obtaining  a  cordial  re- 
ception for  the  government  officials  and  in 
stimulating  a  fair-minded  and  patriotic  at- 
titude in  the  interest  of  national  efficiency  at 
a  time  when  there  may  be  friction  between 
employers    and   employes. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  ef- 
fective prosecution  of  the  war  that  all  in- 
dustrial disputes  be  settled  promptly  and 
without  the  interruption  of  any  industry. 
Under  the  prevailing  abnormal  conditions 
and  owing  to  the  many  adjustments  that  will 
be  necessitated  by  war  conditions,  all  pa- 
triotic citizens  must  work  together  to  mini- 
mize undue  hardship  to  any  individual  or 
to  any  section  of  the  community.  .  .  .  We 
need  men  who  can  keep  a  sound  and  broad 
point  of  view  under  trying,  exasperating 
conditions. 

Mr.  Gompers,  in  a  public  statement 
in  the  Official  Bulletin  of  May  28,  on 
the  value  of  the  recent  visit  of  labor 
spokesmen  from  Great  Britain,  says  of 
the  American  situation : 

Certain  fundamental  questions  have  re- 
quired attention,  one  being  the  effort  to 
maintain  our  present  economic  standards — 
legislative  and  otherwise — until  such  time  as 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  shall  re- 
quest the  lowering  thereof  because  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  democracy. 

SECRETARY  WILSON'S  PLAN 
TO  PREVENT  STRIKES 

INCIDENT  to  the  investigation  by 
a  special  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  into  the  facts  of  the  exist- 
ing street  railway  strike  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson 
has  submitted  to  the  committee  the  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  providing  for  a  United 
States  Industrial  Adjustment  Commis- 
sion, which  shall  act  as  an  industrial 
court  for  all  of  the  interstate  carriers  of 
the  country  as  well  as  for  the  street  rail- 
ways of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
commission   would    not   have   power   to 


prevent  the  dismissal  of  employes,  either 
individually  or  collectively,  nor  the  vol- 
untary abandonment  of  employment  by 
employes,  either  individually  or  collect- 
ively. In  that  sense  it  has  not  the  power 
to  prevent  a  lockout. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  does  pro- 
vide that  the  commission  shall  not  only 
investigate  industrial  disputes  involving 
these  common  carriers,  but  it  shall  pass 
judgment  upon  these  disputes  by  the  is- 
suance of  orders  of  adjustment.  More- 
over, "such  order  or  orders  shall  specify 
the  date,  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission, 
upon  which  they  shall  become  operative, 
and  shall  thereafter  have  the  same  force 
and  effect,  both  upon  the  employers  and 
the  wage-earners  concerned,  as  would  a 
contract  made  and  executed  by  and  be- 
tween the  same  parties  upon  the  same 
subject-matter  and  shall  be  so  con- 
strued." 

Machinery  for  the  hearing  of  appeals 
from  these  orders  is  provided,  through 
the  federal  district  courts  and  circuit 
courts  of  appeals,  but  evasion  of  the 
terms  of  an  order  through  separate  agree- 
ment between  employers  and  employes 
is  forbidden. 

Section  9  of  the  proposed  bill  reads: 

That  in  the  adjustment  of  wages  and  hours 
of  service  affecting  wage-earners  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  all  orders 
by  the  commission  shall  be  just  and  rea- 
sonable and  shall  be  based  upon  a 
workday  of  eight  hours  or  less,  and  the 
commission  may  order  extra  pay  for  over- 
time, except  that  in  street  car  service  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  commission 
shall  have  authority  to  determine  the  hours 
of  labor.  In  each  order  the  rates  of  wages, 
salaries,  or  compensation  shall  be  established 
for  the  class  or  kind  of  work  or  labor  per- 
formed, rather  than  for  a  particular  in- 
dividual who  may  be  doing  such  work  at  the 
time  the  order  is  made,  or  subsequent  thereto. 

The  bill  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Wilson  to  Senator  Pitt- 
man,  of  Nevada,  acting  chairman  of  the 
Senate  investigating  committee,  suggest- 
ing that  the  measure,  "if  enacted  into 
law,  will  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts 
by  removing  the  motive,  make  progress 
possible  without  the  use  of  such  instru- 
mentalities and  at  the  same  time  con- 
serve the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  per- 
sons concerned." 

Secretary  Wilson  explains  that  the  bill 
was  originally  drafted  to  deal  with  labor 
disputes  on  the  great  transportation  sys- 
tems, and  was  submitted  to  the  heads  of 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  on  in- 
terstate commerce  last  February,  when 
the  railroad  eight-hour  issue  was  threat- 
ening to  lead  to  a  strike.  The  only 
change  made  in  the  text  has  been  the 
substitution  of  the  word  "adjustment" 
for  "arbitration,"  and  the  inclusion  of 
the  street  railways  of  the  national  capital 
within  the  scope  of  the  bill.  The  letter 
says  in  part: 

I  have  been  opposed  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration   because    I   did    not   believe    that   any 


man  or  set  of  men  should  be  compelled  to 
work  for  the  profit  or  convenience  of  any 
other  man  or  set  of  men.  All  other  objec- 
tions are  economic  and  incidental,  although 
some  of  them  are  nevertheless  serious. 

All  progress  heretofore  made  by  the  wage- 
workers  through  their  collective  activities 
has  been  brought  about  by  destroying  the 
equities.  To  illustrate:  The  shorter  work- 
day has  not  been  obtained  by  reducing  hours 
of  labor  from  ten  to  eight  per  day  in  every 
part  of  the  same  industry  or  occupation  at 
the  same  time.  The  object  has  been  at- 
tained by  grasping  the  opportunity  existing 
in  some  locality  to  compel  some  particular 
employer  or  employers  to  concede  a  shorter 
work-day,  and  then  utilizing  the  accomplish- 
ment as  a  leverage  to  force  similar  conces- 
sions from  other  employers.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  competitive  equality  of  the  em- 
ployer granting  the  shorter  work-day  has 
been  destroyed. 

In  any  system  of  arbitration  the  tendency 
is  toward  equalization  with  the  highest  ex- 
isting standard  for  the  workers  as  the  ulti- 
mate basis  upon  which  the  equality  should 
rest.  With  a  continuing  system  of  arbitra- 
tion the  lowest  would  in  time  be  brought  to  an 
equal  standard  with  the  highest.  When  that 
point  is  reached  the  progress  would  be  ex- 
tremely slow,  because  the  economic  pressure 
would  have  to  be  sufficient  to  lift  the  entire 
load  at  once  instead  of  lifting  it  a  piece  at  a 
time,  as  the  previous  practice  has  been.  In 
dealing  with  the  railway  situation,  if  the 
hours  of  labor  are  definitely  placed  upon  an 
eight-hour  basis  or  less,  it  would  be  one  or 
two  generations  before  there  could  possibly 
by  any  serious  demand  for  change,  and  we 
might  well  leave  the  solution  of  that  part 
of  the  problem  to  those  who  would  have  to 
deal  with  it  at  that  time. 

In  any  system  of  continuous  arbitration 
the  final  protection  of  the  wage-workers 
against  unfair  decisions  would  be  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  which  is  flexible  and  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  and  the  workmen  still 
live,  while  the  employer  would  have  as  his 
final  protection  the  clean-cut  inflexible  line 
between  profit  and  loss,  which  he  would  be 
able  to  show  definitely  from  his  cost  ac- 
counts. This  would  result  in  giving  a 
greater  measure  of  protection  to  the  em- 
ployers than  to  the  employes  against  the 
possibility  of  unfair  decisions. 

The  first  objection  cited  involves  a  serious 
question  of  human  liberty  which  no  majority 
should  have  the  right  to  invade.  I  realize, 
however,  that  when  all  the  people  are  cut 
off  from  their  food  supply  and  starvation 
confronts  them,  they  are  not  going  to  stop 
to  consider  whose  rights  are  invaded  or 
whose  liberty  is  destroyed.  They  are  going 
to  find  means  of  securing  food.  They  will 
take  the  most  direct  road,  whether  that  hap- 
pens to  be  the  right  way  or  the  wrong  way. 
For  that  reason  it  would  seem  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  carefully  work  out  the  problem 
when  no  crisis  exists  with  a  view  to  con- 
serving both  the  freedom  of  the  workers  and 
the  food  supply  of  the  people.  The  other 
two  objections  are  purely  economic  and  may 
with  perfect  propriety  be  dealt  with  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  best  protect  the  general 
welfare. 

These  thoughts  have  been  borne  in  mind 
in  the  preparation  of  the  measure  which  I 
submit  for  your  consideration.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  create  a  system  by  which  nothing 
can  be  gained  by  striking.  Other  machinery 
is  provided  by  which  progress  can  be  made. 
The  worker  is  left  free  to  work  or  not,  in- 
dividually or  collectively,  and  the  employers 
to  dismiss  their  workmen  individuallv  or  col- 
lectively, but  the  motive  for  strikes  and 
lockouts  is  destroyed.  I  feel  sure  that  with 
a  measure  of  this  character  on  the  statute 
books  strikes  and  lockouts  would  never  oc- 
cur over  a  sufficiently  large  area  to  serious- 
ly   impair    the    transportation    facilities    of 
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THE  SALOON 

DOING 

ITS  BIT 


Pictures  taken  near  El  Paso,  Tex.,  dur- 
ing mobilization  of  troops  on  the 
Mexican  border 


IT/  HEN  the  troops  arrived  at  the  bor- 
rr  der,  the  saloon  shown  above  had 
two  rooms  in  the  rear  for  prostitutes.  It 
was  quickly  mushroomed,  as  shown  at  the 
right,  with  a  scries  of  cribs,  each  housing 
a  woman.  Prostitutes  swarmed  to  El  Paso, 
near  which  city  these  pictures  were  taken, 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  backward  South- 
west which  still  tolerate  segregated  vice  dis- 
tricts. The  saloons  welcomed  them,  as  they 
did  the  troops.  War  prohibitionists  are  out 
for  complete  prohibition — not  the  high 
whiskey  tax  proposed  in  the  Senate  this 
week — as  the  best  preventive  of  venereal 
disease  in  the  army.  They  quote  the  Brit- 
ish Royal  Commission  on  Venereal  Disease 
as  noting  "abundant  evidence  of  the  inti- 
mate relation  between  alcohol  and  venereal 
disease." 


the  country,  and  the  end  would  be  reached, 
not  by  crushing  the  workers,  but  by  giv- 
ing them  a  different  method  of  adjusting 
grievances.   .    .    . 

CENSORSHIP   AS    FINALLY 
ENACTED 

REJECTING  any  press  censorship 
by  law  by  a  vote  of  184  to  144, 
the  House  on  May  31  reversed  its  pre- 
vious attitude  on  that  issue  and  con- 
curred in  the  decision  already  reached 
by  the  Senate.  President  Wilson's  in- 
sistence upon  some  form  of  control  of  the 
press  for  the  period  of  the  war  has  failed 
to  convince  Congress  that  special  legisla- 
tion is  required. 

The  clause  in  the  conference  report  on 
the  so-called  espionage  bill  which  was 
defeated  in  the  House  read: 

Sec.  4.  When  the  United  States  is  at  war, 
the  publishing  willfully  of  information  with 
respect  to  the  movement,  numbers,  descrip- 
tion, or  disposition  of  any  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  military  or 
naval  operations,  or  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  works  intended  for  the  fortification  or 
defense  of  any  place,  which  information  is 
useful  to  the  enemy,  is  hereby  prohibited; 
and  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  by 
proclamation  declare  the  character  of  such 
above    described    information    which    in    his 


opinion  is  not  useful  to  the  enemy,  and  there- 
upon it  shall  be  lawful  to  publish  the  same. 
In  any  prosecution  hereunder  the  jury  trying 
the  cause  shall  determine  not  only  whether 
the  defendant  did  willfully  publish  such  in- 
formation, but  also  whether  such  informa- 
tion was  of  such  character  as  to  be  useful 
to  the  enemy;  provided,  that  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  restrict 
any  discussion,  comment,  or  criticism  of  the 
acts  or  policies  of  the  government  or  its  rep- 
resentatives or  the  publication  of  the  same, 
if  such  discussion,  comment,  or  criticism  does 
not  disclose  information  herein  prohibited. 
Whoever  violates  this  section  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

In  the  report  of  the  House  conferees 
on  this  section  of  the  measure  as  agreed 
upon  in  conference,  the  explanation  is 
made: 

Section  4  as  agreed  to  materially  modified 
this  section  as  it  passed  the  House.  It  de- 
scribes specifically  the  character  of  infor- 
mation useful  to  the  enemy  which  shall  not 
be  published,  and  makes  it  unlawful  to  pub- 
lish it.  It  leaves  out  the  part  that  requires 
the  President  by  proclamation  to  determine 
the  character  of  information  prohibited,  and 
the  existence  of  the  national  emergency,  but 
authorizes  the  President,  by  proclamation,  to 
declare  the  character  of  such  prohibited  in- 
formation which  is  not  useful  to  the  enemy 
and  thereupon  makes  it  lawful  to  publish 
such   information. 


Chairman  Webb,  of  the  House  con- 
ferees, pleading  for  the  censorship,  said 
in  the  debate  which  preceded  its  rejec- 
tion : 

Unless  this  House  wants  to  put  itself  upon 
record  as  favoring  the  right  of  the  news- 
papers to  furnish  and  publish  information 
as  to  the  movement,  numbers  and  disposition 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
time  of  war  in  a  naval  or  military  opera- 
tion, which  information  is  useful  to  the 
enemy,  I  think  the  House  ought  to  support 
the  amendment. 

He  specifically  denied  that  the  section 
would  permit  the  suppression  of  either 
news  or  editorial  discussion  as  to  an  em- 
balmed-beef  scandal. 

Representative  Graham  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  offered  the  motion  to  strike 
out  the  censorship  section,  held  that  the 
sections  of  the  bill  relating  directly  to 
espionage  were  sufficiently  broad  to  cover 
any  action  on  the  part  of  any  newspaper 
publisher  which  really  constituted  a  wil- 
ful publication  of  military  or  other  infor- 
mation of  benefit  to  the  enemy.  He  ar- 
gued that  the  language  of  the  censorship 
section  prohibited  the  publication  of  any 
news  or  the  discussion  of  any  fact  with 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  nation,  except  to  the  degree  that 
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the  President  should  specifically  permit 
such  publication  or  discussion. 

Despite  the  action  of  the  House  on 
the  press  censorship  section  proper,  how- 
ever, there  remains  in  the  conference  re- 
port, under  Title  XII,  this  possible  ma- 
chinery of  censorship,  against  which  Rep- 
resentative Crosser  of  Ohio  made  in- 
effective protest : 

Every  letter,  writing,  circular,  postal  card, 
picture,  print,  engraving,  photograph,  news- 
paper, pamphlet,  book,  or  other  publication, 
matter,  or  thing,  of  any  kind,  in  violation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  intended 
or  calculated  to  induce,  promote  or  further 
any  of  the  acts  or  things  by  any  provision  of 
this  act  declared  unlawful,  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  non-mailable  matter  and  shall 
not  be  conveyed  in  the  mails  or  delivered 
from  any  post  office  or  by  any  letter  carrier; 
provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  authorize  any  person  other 
than  an  employe  of  the  dead  letter  office, 
duly  authorized  thereto,  or  other  person  upon 
a  search  warrant  authorized  by  law,  to  open 
any   letter  not  addressed   to  himself. 

And  further: 

Every  letter,  writing,  circular,  postal  card, 
picture,  print,  engraving,  photograph,  news- 
paper, pamphlet,  book,  or  other  publication, 
matter,  or  thing,  of  any  kind  containing  any 
matter  advocating  or  urging  treason,  insur- 
rection or  forcible  resistance  to  any  law  of 
the  United  States,  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
unmailable. 

Mr.  Crosser  contended  that  under 
this  language  the  postmaster-general 
could  bar  any  letter  or  newspaper  from 
the  mails,  if  it  quoted  an  anti-war  speech 
in  Congress,  on  his  own  personal  opinion 
that  it  was  calculated  to  make  men  urge 
resistance  to  the  law. 

FOR  DEMOCRACY  AND 
TERMS  OF  PEACE 

POPULARITY  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lution and  unpopularity  of  the  fed- 
eral draft  law  shared  favor  at  the  first 
American  Conference  for  Democracy 
and  Terms  of  Peace,  held  in  New  York 
City  last  week,  under  the  auspices  of 
socialists,  labor  organizations,  and  the 
Emergency  Peace  Federation.  About 
1,000  delegates  from  forty-three  states 
were  in  attendance. 

At  the  final  mass-meeting,  which 
packed  Madison  Square  Garden  with 
15,000  people  and  turned  away  several 
thousand  more,  the  crowd  cheered 
speaker  after  speaker,  who  urged  that 
America  join  with  "free  Russia"  in  re- 
pudiating imperialistic  purposes  and 
clearing  the  way  for  peace  negotiations 
on  the  basis  of  "no  forcible  annexations, 
no  punitive  indemnities,  free  develop- 
ment for  all  nationalities." 

"Let  us  turn  to  our  President,"  ex- 
horted Rabbi  Judah  L.  Magnes,  chair- 
man of  the  conference,  "and  adjure  him 
to  speak  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  reaffirm  his  belief  in  a 
peace  without  victory,  unequivocally  to 
throw  in  the  lot  of  the  American  dem- 
ocracy with  that  of  Russia  and  bring  a 
speedy,  universal,  democratic  peace  to  the 
world." 


The  report  of  the  platform  committee, 
presented  at  a  morning  session  by  Morris 
Hillquit,  who  was  recently  refused  a 
passport  for  the  Socialist  conference  at 
Stockholm,  placed  the  conference  itself 
as  well  as  the  speakers  on  record  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Russian  peace  platform  and 
the  immediate  announcement  of  war 
aims  in  concrete  and  definite  terms  by 
the  United  States  government. 

The  conference  was  not  satisfied  with 
"fighting  for  democracy."  "Any  people 
that  are  determined  to  have  democracy 
can  have  it  without  war,"  said  one  speak- 
er. "When  Russia  definitely  decided  to 
send  the  Czar  packing,  she  did  not  wait 
for  a  victory  over  Germany  to  do  so. 
...  If  the  object  of  the  war  is  to  force 
democracy  on  Germany,  regardless  of 
the  wishes  of  the  German  people,  it  will 
fail.  And  it  will  be  undemocratic  any- 
way to  force  democracy  on  those  who  do 
not  want  it.  We  should  be  told  ex- 
actly what  it  is  we  want  Germany  to  do 
in  return  for  which  we  will  make  peace." 

But  while  the  conference  demanded  a 
more  explicit  definition  of  the  democ- 
racy for  which  we  are  fighting  abroad, 
it  demanded  even  more  clamorously  the 
preservation  of  democracy  at  home.  The 
break-down  of  labor  standards  and  the 
assault  upon  free  press,  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  assemblage,  were 
scored  as  indications  of  the  very  Prus- 
sianism  which  America  professes  to  be 
stamping  out. 

In  an  impassioned  appeal  for  the 
maintenance  of  American  liberties,  Har- 
ry A.  Weinberger,  counsel  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legal  Defense  League,  asserted 
that,  "today  men  are  being  jailed  for 
'blocking  traffic,'  'giving  out  circulars,' 
'wearing  buttons  inscribed  with  'Our 
rights  but  no  war,'  'urging  free  speech 
or  peace' — on  the  ground  that  all  these 
things  are  disorderly  conduct,  tending  to 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  ...  If  Christ 
gave  out  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to- 
day, or  Moses  his  ten  commandments, 
each  would  go  to  the  workhouse  for  six 
months." 

But  in  spite  of  the  assumption  of  au- 
tocratic powers  everywhere,  Gilbert  Roe, 
New  York  attorney,  reminded  his  hear- 
ers that  until  the  first  amendment  to  the 
constitution  is  repealed,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  discuss  every  act  and  policy  of  the 
government,  whether  in  war  or  peace, 
whether  a  tariff  act  or  a  draft  act, 
whether  a  tax  bill  or  a  censorship  bill. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  right,  the 
draft  act  was  made  the  target  of  de- 
nunciation. It  was  assailed  as  un- 
American,  undemocratic,  even  unconsti- 
tutional. Its  repeal  was  advocated  by 
many  speakers.  The  conference  pledged 
itself  in  a  resolution  "to  work  for  the 
repeal  of  all  laws  for  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  and  compulsory  service  and 
to  oppose  the  enactment  of  all  such  laws 
in  the  future." 


The  President's  proclamation  that  the 
draft  is  "in  no  sense  a  conscription  of  the 
unwilling"  was  quoted  as  a  reason  for 
asking  exemption,  not  alone  for  Qua- 
kers, but  for  all  who  refuse  to  kill  their 
fellow  men.  The  Rev.  Norman  M. 
Thomas  classified  conscientious  objectors 
into  two  groups:  first,  objectors  to  this 
war  who  consisted  mainly  in  young  men 
of  German  descent  who  refused  to  bear 
arms  against  their  kindred,  and  second, 
objectors  to  all  war.  Some  of  the  latter 
would  accept  non-combatant  service  un- 
der military  regime,  others  would  accept 
alternative  service  of  social  value,  such 
as  the  work  of  reconstruction,  and  still 
others  would  refuse  all  forms  of  con- 
scription, arguing  that  any  compulsory 
change  of  occupation  in  time  of  war  is 
itself  a  military  service.  Dr.  Thomas 
argued  that  of  these  conscientious  ob- 
jectors the  last  were  "most  heroic 
and  most  logical,"  but  he  pleaded  for 
clemency  and  for  moral,  material  and 
legal  aid  for  all  forms  of  conscientious 
objectors. 

"Shall  we,"  he  asked,  "betray  our  old 
American  tradition — the  tradition  that 
this  new  hemisphere  is  the  home  of  the 
exile  for  conscience  sake,  the  home  of 
pilgrims  cast  off  in  other  countries,  no 
doubt  as  'slackers'  or  rebels  against 
law?" 

Resolutions  were  passed  supporting  all 
conscientious  objectors  and  demanding 
that  the  exemption  clause  in  the  draft  act 
be  interpreted  to  cover  all  sincere  objec- 
tors to  war,  whether  or  not  they  belong 
to    a   recognized   religious   organization. 

Before  the  conference  disbanded  a  per- 
manent "people's  council"  of  seven  mem- 
bers, representing  organized  labor,  so- 
cialism, peace  and  other  sympathetic 
groups,  was  appointed.  This  executive 
council  was  instructed  to  present  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  conference  to 
the  President,  to  organize  similar  con- 
ferences in  other  cities  and  to  create  at 
once  a  committee  representing  labor  and 
peace  forces  in  the  United  States  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  democratic 
forces  of  other  countries,  both  during 
and  after  the  war.  The  members  are 
James  Maurer,  Judah  L.  Magnes,  Em- 
ily Greene  Balch,  Morris  Hillquit, 
Mary  Ware  Dennett,  Amos  Pinchot, 
A.  C.  Townley  and  Rebecca  Shelley. 

IMMIGRATION    BURDENS    ON 
THE  STATES 

PUBLIC  support  of  dependent  aliens 
who  are  deportable  under  the  federal 
immigration  law  is  a  serious  and  in- 
creasing problem  for  state  governments. 
The  expense  totals  millions.  The  head 
tax  of  four  dollars  on  each  alien  coming 
into  the  United  States  (increased  to 
eight  dollars  under  the  new  law  effective 
May  1)  was  intended  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  immigration  service  and 
to  reimburse  state  governments  for  the 
support  of  deportables.     It  is  no  longer 
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applied  to  either  use.  Instead,  it  has 
gone  into  the  United  States  treasury, 
where  it  now  constitutes  a  total  of  over 
eight  millions  of  dollars.  At  the  same 
time,  reimbursements  to  the  states  for 
the  care  of  persons  who  have  gotten  by 
the  immigration  officials  illegally  or  who, 
within  the  law,  have  become  undesir- 
ables since  landing  and  therefore  de- 
portable, have  been  virtually  cut  off. 
The  various  boards  and  commissions  in 
the  separate  states  dealing  with  the  fed- 
eral bureau  individually  have  been  pow- 
erless to  correct  the  palpable  injustice 
of  this  situation. 

But  now  the  states  are  uniting.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Massachusetts,  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  states  most  vitally  con- 
cerned have  delegated  the  heads  of  their 
several  departments  of  health,  charity, 
prisons  and  the  care  of  mental  defectives 
to  confer  upon  the  problem,  especially 
as  affected  by  the  new  immigration  law, 
and  to  interview  the  secretary  of  labor 
at  Washington.  The  delegates  have 
formed  a  permanent  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  Interstate  Immigration 
Committee  of  State  Department  Heads. 
This  committee  is  to  be  composed  of 
each  official  head  of  the  four  departments 
in  all  the  states  of  the  union. 

The  committee  contemplates  uniform 
and  complete  understanding  of  the  law 
and  the  rules  for  its  application ;  iden- 
tical record  forms  and  a  uniform  prac- 
tice in  making  claims  against  the  federal 
government  for  reimbursement ;  a  united 
voice  in  demanding  all  proper  reimburse- 
ments for  the  care  of  deportable  aliens, 
and  united  support  of  the  federal  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  its  requests  for  the 
necessary  funds  with  which  to  carry  out 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  new  law. 

The  committee  is  to  hold  a  meeting 
at  Pittsburgh  June  12,  after  which  a 
more  detailed  report  will  be  made.  The 
permanent  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  Everett  S.  Elwood,  secretary  of  the 
State  Hospital  Commission,  New  York; 
the  permanent  secretary  is  Robert  W. 
Kelso,  secretary,  State  Board  of  Charity, 
Massachusetts. 

PUTTING  THE  PALISADES  AT 
WORK 

LAST  year  the  commissioners  of  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  Inter- 
state Park  on  the  Palisades,  which  flank 
the  Hudson,  decided  to  make  that  great 
natural  park  more  accessible  to  the  deni- 
zens of  overcrowded  New  York  by  open- 
ing a  summer  •ramp  in  one  part  of  it. 
By  cooperation  with  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
and  the  New  York  Globe,  it  provided  a 
camp  for  429  children,  selected  for  their 
need  of  open  air,  ample  diet  and  medical 
supervision.  The  per  capita  cost  of  op- 
erating this  camp  was  kept  down  to  49 
cents  a  day.  Yet  a  number  of  interest- 
ing experiments  in  dieting,  graduated 
exercises   and   health    regime  were   con- 


ducted [see  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life, 
March.] 

On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  the 
commissioners  this  summer  are  starting 
an  even  more  ambitious  and  novel  plan. 
It  has  been  shown  that  to  make  camp- 
ing possible  for  wage-earning  men  and 
women  and  their  children,  to  bring 
down  costs  to  a  minimum  and  yet  to 
offer  all  possible  facilities  for  health, 
comfort  and  a  really  good  time,  it  is 
necessary  to  conduct  camps  on  a  fairly 
large  scale.  A  number  of  municipali- 
ties, realizing  this  want,  have  organized 
large  park  camps  outside  the  cities 
[the  Survey  for  April  7].  But  in  these 
municipal  camps  it  is  difficult  to  arrange 
for  the  different  needs  and  tastes  of  dif- 
ferent groups ;  the  family  or  a  small 
group  of  families  or  friends  is  taken  as 
the  unit  for  which  accommodation  is 
provided  as  well  as  the  individual,  and 
apart  from  the  common  citizenship  there 
are  no  recognized  common  interests 
among  the  campers. 

In  a  great  city,  however,  there  are 
many  organizations,  large  and  small, 
which  desire  summer  camps  of  their  own 
— some  for  boy  scouts  or  camp-fire 
girls,  some  for  mothers  with  small  chil- 
dren, some  for  needy  children,  some  for 
groups  of  young  people  or  adults  who 
wish  to  spend  their  summer  vacations 
together  to  further  a  common  cause  or 
enjoy  a  common  sport  or  other  pursuit. 
These  groups  either  maintain  permanent 
camps  of  their  own  or,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  summer,  search  for  a  suitable  lo- 
cality and  get  together  all  the  necessary 
equipment,  buy  their  own  stores,  engage 
their  own  help,  if  any,  draw  their  own 
rules.  This,  of  course,  entails  much 
work,  time,  expenditure  and  talent  of  a 
particular  kind — for  successful  camp 
organization  makes  serious  demands  on 
organizing  ability,  leadership,  practical 
knowledge,  and  even  rarer  qualities.  It 
is  said  that  the  camp  leader  must  be  so 
constituted  that  he  can  meet  basest  in- 
gratitude with  a  smile  and  a  word  of 
cheer ! 

The  commissioners  of  the  Palisades 
Park  have  asked  themselves  whether,  in- 
stead of  themselves  organizing  a  great 
camp,  either  for  selected  classes  or  for 
general  use,  they  could  not  be  of  even 
greater  public  service  by  offering  all  the 
facilities  now  separately  sought  by  indi- 
vidual groups  of  city  dwellers  and  yet 
giving  them  individual  and  compact 
camp  units  of  their  own.  Thus  arose 
the  idea  of  a  centralized  administration 
and  commissariat  for  a  number  of  camps 
spread  over  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
parks  in  the  eastern  states. 

Standard  buildings  are  being  con- 
structed throughout  the  park  to  accom- 
modate groups  of  from  twenty-five  to 
several  hundred  persons.  Each  unit  is 
provided  with  water  connections  and 
with  toilet  and  waste  disposal  facilities, 
which  will  make  it  absolutely  sanitary. 


The  purchase  and  preparation  of  food, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  heaviest  item  of 
cost  and  labor,  is  centralized,  and  the 
food  is  sent  out  to  each  camp  in  insulated 
containers.  The  purchasing  organiza- 
tion will  also  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  individual  camps — offering  supplies 
at  cost  price — where  for  any  reason  they 
prefer  to  prepare  their  own  food. 

Camp  equipage  and  utensils  are  stand- 
ardized so  that  the  best  are  offered  at  a 
moderate  cost.  Social  and  educational 
activities  are  coordinated  by  the  engage- 
ment of  itinerant  story  tellers,  plays,  lec- 
tures, and  the  development  of  inter- 
camp  recreations,  such  as  hikes,  games, 
meets,  pageants  and  the  like. 

All  these  privileges,  granted  from 
year  to  year,  are  offered  at  a  rental  based 
on  actual  cost ;  all  forms  of  exploitation 
for  profit  are  rigorously  excluded.  Un- 
der this  plan,  it  is  possible  for  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  branches,  settlements,  clubs, 
charitable  agencies  and  associations  of 
every  kind  to  pursue  their  individual  pro- 
grams at  a  nominal  cost,  with  assur- 
ance of  the  highest  grade  of  comfort  and 
efficiency,  absence  of  worry  and  of  ex- 
cessive financial  responsibility.  They  can 
keep  themselves  apart  or  fall  in  with 
a  general  program  of  recreation,  guard 
all  their  individual  privileges  and  enjoy- 
ments and  yet  take  part  in  a  general 
civic  undertaking. 

HOME    DEFENSE    NURSING 
PLANS 

TWO  sections  of  the  New  York 
Mayor's  Committee  on  National 
Defense  are  studying  the  preparation  of 
special  nurses  both  for  emergency  duty 
as  nurses'  aides  and  as  trained  graduates 
for  the  responsible  duties  of  the  future. 
At  the  rate  of  200  a  month,  trained 
nurses  are  now  being  called  out  for 
service  in  base  hospitals  and  in  the  army 
and  navy  services.  With  a  view  to  get- 
ting an  immediate  supply  of  recruits  to 
fill  the  gaps  in  hospitals  and  training 
schools  which  result  from  such  a  de- 
mand, the  women's  committee  on 
nursing  is  undertaking  as  its  first  and 
most  important  piece  of  work  a  survey  of 
all  the  nursing  resources  in  Greater  New 
York.  Then  will  follow  the  opening 
of  a  clearing  bureau  through  which  re- 
adjustments of  trained  and  volunteer 
aid  may  be  made. 

Hospitals  are  being  urged  to  increase 
the  number  of  students  in  training  as 
far  as  possible  and  to  shorten  the  course 
for  college  women  who  enter  for  full 
training.  The  committee  is  making 
every  endeavor  to  bring  the  urgent  need 
of  nursing  work  in  institutions,  social 
service  and  district  nursing  fields  to  the 
attention  of  high  school  and  college 
graduates  throughout  the  country. 

The  committee  on  medical  and  hos- 
pital facilities,  another  section  of  the 
mayor's  committee,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater,  is  standardizing 
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the  training  of  those  volunteer  workers 
who  will  be  known  as  "nurses'  aides." 
The  committee  found  that  the  short 
course  offered  by  the  Red  Cross  was 
"simple  and  well  thought  out"  and 
adapted  to  enable  those  who  take  the 
work  to  give  a  good  deal  of  useful  serv- 
ice. They  intend  to  make  some  altera- 
tion in  hours  and  theory  and  will  add  a 
moderate  amount  of  practical  procedure, 
increasing  the  period  of  practical  work 
from  72  hours  to  120  as  a  maximum. 

The  committee  considers  it  of  impor- 
tance that  these  courses  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  National  Red  Cross  rath- 
er than  scattered  among  various  small 
schools,  for  "in  no  other  way  can  the 
volunteer  nurses'  aides  be  given  the  offi- 
cial recognition  which  will  make  them 
available  for  service  when  they  may  be 
most  needed." 

HOW    A    DOLLAR    HAS 
SHRUNK  IN  DALLAS 

DETAILED  statistics  on  the  upward 
sprint  in  the  cost  of  living  in  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  have  been  compiled  by  the 
Survey  Committee  of  the  Dallas  Wage 
Commission  appointed  in  February  by 
Mayor  Lindsley  to  determine  what  wage 
advance  would  be  justified  for  city  em- 
ployes. 

With  the  assistance  of  five  students  of 
economics  from  the  Southern  Methodist 
University  as  field  workers,  the  Survey 
Committee  secured  records  of  the  in- 
come and  expenditures  of  fifty  families 
for  thirty  days.  Twenty-nine  families 
were  those  of  city  employes,  twenty-one 
of  factory  employes.  In  34  per  cent  of 
the  families  the  father's  salary  was  less 
than  sixty  dollars  a  month. 

The  data  secured  showed  that  the 
average  yearly  salary  of  the  fathers  in 
the  fifty  families  was  $814.56.  The 
average  yearly  income  brought  in  by 
mothers  was  $30.72,  by  children  $51.60 
and  obtained  from  other  sources  $65.95. 
Thus  the  average  yearly  income  of  the 
fifty  families  was  estimated  at  $962.83. 
This  figure  does  not  take  into  account 
time  lost  by  wage-earners. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  yearly 
expenditures  reported  by  the  group  were 
$1,134.55.  Of  this  the  largest  amount 
(45.01  per  cent  of  the  total)  was  spent 
for  food  and  the  next  largest  (12.57  per 
cent  of  the  total)  for  clothing.  These 
two  items,  it  was  estimated,  have  risen 
in  cost  45.1  per  cent  and  35.8  per  cent, 
respectively,  since  1914.  In  other  words, 
69  cents  bought  the  same  food  in  1914  as 
$1  buys  now  and  74  cents  bought  the 
same  clothing  in  1914  as  $1  buys  now. 
Eighty  cents,  moreover,  paid  the  same 
total  expenses  in   1914  as  $1  pays  now. 

The  investigators  accounted  for  the 
average  year's  deficit  of  the  fifty  fami- 
lies, $171.72,  by  wage  and  chattel  loans, 
aid  from  relatives,  and  accumulated 
debts.  Only  seventeen  families  acknowl- 
edged no  debts. 


From  a  cost  of  living  table,  compiled 
by  Mary  Gearing,  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  the  Survey  Committee  placed  the 
lowest  "bare  existence"  income  for  a 
family  of  five  at  $747.  However,  the 
committee  reported  that  this  budget 
represents  only  the  "borderland  between 
bare  existence  and  complete  mis- 
ery." The  safe  normal  living  cost  for  a 
family  of  five  for  a  year  was  set  by  the 
Survey  Committee  at  $1,081.72  or 
$156.72  more  than  the  amount  estimated 
to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  living 
in  New  York  city  in  1907,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Living  of  the 
New  York  State  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction. 

COOPERATIVE    DENTISTRY 
FOR  GARMENT  WORKERS 

TOOTHACHE  is  the  latest  evil  to 
come  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  of  the 
Cloak,  Suit,  Dress  and  Waist  industries 
in  New  York  city.  In  May  a  dental 
clinic  opened  its  doors  at  31  Union 
Square  under  the  auspices  of  the  joint 
board,  where  garment  workers  may  re- 
ceive treatment  from  qualified  dentists, 
under  expert  supervision  by  a  board  of 
consulting  dentists. 

The  clinic  does  not  guarantee  to  "ex- 
tract teeth  without  pain,"  but  it  does 
guarantee  not  to  extract  exorbitant  prices 
for  the  work  done.  No  profits  are  to  be 
made  by  anyone  connected  with  the 
clinic.  Charges  (and  the  clinic  will  be 
run  on  an  absolutely  cash  basis)  will  be 
based  on  cost.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
rebates  will  be  given  to  each  patient  on 
the  amount  spent  during  the  year,  if  any 
surplus  is  left  in  the  treasury. 

Nearly  20,000  workers  have  been  ex- 
amined during  the  past  four  years  by  the 
medical  division  of  the  Joint  Board  of 
Sanitary  Control.  These  examinations 
disclosed  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
workers  suffer  from  decayed  and  dis- 
eased teeth ;  that  half  neglect  this  im- 
portant matter  and  suffer,  as  a  result, 
from  digestive,  nervous  and  rheumatic 
disorders;  and  that  each  worker  spends 
from  $5  to  $50  a  year  for  dental  work 
which  is  often  worthless. 

To  offset  these  conditions,  a  dental 
clinic  was  proposed.  Its  establishment 
is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  on 
which  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Con- 
trol itself  was  founded — that  the  best 
way  to  protect  the  workers  is  for  the 
workers  to  protect  themselves.  By  a 
clause  in  the  famous  protocol  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1910,  after  the  big  strike  in 
the  cloak  and  suit  industry,  the  sanitary 
control  of  the  cloak,  suit  and  skirt  trade 
was  made  a  joint  affair  of  unions  and 
manufacturers  through  the  organization 
of  a  board  of  supervision  and  inspection 
representing  both  sides.  Later  the  dress 
and  waist  industry  joined  the  movement, 
the  Ladies'  Waist  and  Dressmakers' 
Union    as   well    as    the   Manufacturers' 


Association  sending  two  representatives 
each  to  the  board.  Dr.  George  M. 
Price  has  served  as  director  of  the  joint 
board  since  it  started. 

At  first  "sanitary  control"  was  limited 
to  shop  conditions,  such  as  fire  protec- 
tion in  buildings,  safety  and  fire  protec- 
tion in  shops  and  sanitation  of  factories. 
Later  the  activities  of  the  board  reached 
out  to  the  workers  themselves.  Fire 
drills  were  held,  educational  lectures  on 
health  and  safety  were  conducted,  a  first 
aid  and  nursing  service  was  instituted 
and  a  medical  division  was  organized  to 
examine  workers,  arrange  for  medical  at- 
tendance and  take  charge  of  tubercular 
members.  The  new  dental  clinic  is  thus 
in  line  with  the  plans  undertaken  by  the 
board  for  conserving  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  workers  in  garment 
trades. 

TO  SURVEY  THE  ALIENS  OF 
ST.  LOUIS 

THE  Americanization  Committee  of 
the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
plans  to  coordinate  all  existing  move- 
ments interested  in  Americanization  in 
that  city.  Through  the  efforts  of  a 
speakers'  bureau,  composed  of  one  hun- 
dred live  public  speakers,  the  committee 
will  reach  organization  meetings  of 
every  type  and  character  both  in  the 
English  and  foreign  tongues. 

To  promote  citizenship,  the  committee 
is  urging  the  Board  of  Education  to  in- 
stall a  course  in  civics  throughout  grade 
and  high  school  courses  and  in  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  Similar  efforts 
are  being  made  among  parochial  and  pri- 
vate schools.  The  Board  of  Education 
is  also  being  urged  to  install  three  grades 
of  English  classes  in  night  schools:  for 
beginners;  for  those  who  understand 
English,  but  speak  it  imperfectly;  for 
advanced  students. 

The  committee  is  cooperating  with  the 
Industrial  Department  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  establishing  English  night 
classes  in  foreign  colonies ;  shop  talks  and 
noon-hour  talks  are  being  promulgated ; 
employers  are  being  urged  to  give  pref- 
erence to  naturalized  citizens  in  promo- 
tion and  employment  over  aliens. 

To  ascertain  the  status  of  foreigners 
in  the  city  the  committee  will  make  a 
survey  covering  the  following  points: 
The  present  foreign  population ;  the 
number  of  residents  of  direct  foreign  ex- 
traction (native-born  children  of  for- 
eign-born parents)  ;  number  of  unnatur- 
alized foreigners  of  voting  age;  number 
eligible  for  naturalization ;  race  and  na- 
tionalities represented ;  percentage  of  il- 
literacy; number  of  non-English-speak- 
ing foreigners ;  number  of  foreigners  em- 
ployed in  foreign  commercial  lines ;  num- 
ber attending  night  and  day  citizenship 
classes;  number  possessing  only  first  citi- 
zenship papers;  number  and  description 
of  colonies  or  segregated  localities  of 
foreign  races  or  nationalities.  When  this 
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survey  is  completed  it  is  planned  to  pro- 
ceed -along  the  same  lines  as  did  Detroit 
in  Americanizing  that  city. 

The  amphitheater  of  Forest  Park, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  10,000,  has 
been  secured  by  the  committee  for  a 
gigantic  Fourth  of  July  celebration  to 
which  foreigners  will  be  specially  invited. 
In  years  past  the  veterans  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  have  themselves 
made  all  arrangements  for  paying  trib- 
ute to  their  departed  comrades.  This 
year  the  Americanization  Committee 
plans  to  provide  entertainment  for  the 
veterans,  conveying  them  in  automobiles 
on  a  sightseeing  tour  of  the  city,  stop- 
ping at  Forest  Park,  where  lunch  will 
be  served,  and  then  on  to  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks. 

THE    PROTOCOL    MEETING 
THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

PROOF  of  a  protocol  is  in  its  work- 
ings. Through  the  protocol  estab- 
lished after  the  garment  strike  in  1911 
between  the  Amalgamated  Garment 
Workers  and  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx, 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  men's 
clothing  in  the  world,  7,000  employes 
have  obtained  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  of  increased  wages  to  meet  the 
rising  price  of  bread  and  butter. 

William  O.  Thompson,  arbiter  for  the 
workers  of  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  in 
Chicago,  announces  that  beginning  June 
1  cutters  will  receive  a  per  capita  in- 
crease in  weekly  wages  of  two  dollars 
to  three  dollars,  and  that  beginning  July 
1  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  weekly  pay 
will  be  granted  the  tailors. 

The  award  was  made  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  employes  for  higher  wages 
to  pay  for  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
Although  the  company  was  reluctant  to 
meet  the  request  at  this  time,  arguing 
that  it  was  a  period  of  business  uncer- 
tainty and  expensive  production,  the 
Joint  Board  of  Arbitration,  established 
between  the  company  and  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  to  arbitrate 
wage-difficulties,  granted  the  increase. 

The  increase  for  the  cutters  will  be  so 
distributed  that  the  lion's  share  will  go 
to  those  receiving  the  lowest  wages.  Cal- 
culating roughly,  those  earning  $26  a 
week  or  more  will  be  allowed  $2  addi- 
tional;  those  earning  less  than  $26,  $3. 
Likewise  certain  piece-work  problems 
will  be  adjusted.  Instead  of  a  flat  rate 
of  52y2  cents  a  cut  for  cutters,  such 
hindrances  to  speedy  production  as  bulky 
material,  matching  stripes,  etc.,  will  be 
taken  into  account.  About  60  per  cent 
of  the  employes  affected  by  the  change 
are  women. 

This  is  the  second  rise  in  wages 
obtained  by  arbitration  by  the  Hart, 
Schaffner  &  Marx  employes  with- 
in a  short  time.  Just  a  year  ago  a 
three-year  compact,  signed  by  firm  and 
union,  produced  a  reduction  in  hours 
from    fifty-four    to    forty-nine    and    an 


increase  in  wages  of  10  per  cent.  The 
agreement  provided,  however,  that  in 
case  of  a  general  rise  in  wages  or  short- 
ening of  hours  throughout  the  industry 
or  other  condition  of  a  permanent  nature, 
employes  under  the  contract  would  be 
permitted  to  ask  for  more  wages  or  short- 
er hours.  This  elasticity  has  once  before 
been  taken  advantage  of.  A  short  time 
ago  hours  of  labor  were  reduced  from 
49  to  48  per  week  to  accord  with  the 
average  working  day  of  the  clothing 
workers  in  New  York,  Baltimore  and 
other  cities. 

The  new  wage  arrangement  is  still  an- 
other evidence  of  the  quick  and  equitable 
settlement  of  grievances  made  possible  by 
the  protocol  of  1911.  This  protocol  pro- 
vided for  a  preferential  union  shop,  no 
cessation  of  work,  a  trade  board  con- 
sisting of  a  representative  of  each  side 
with  an  impartial  chairman  for  the  ad- 
justment of  disputes  and  an  arbitration 
board  of  three  members,  elected  jointly 
by  labor  and  capital,  as  a  court  of  last 
resort. 

RELENTLESS    WAR   AGAINST 
VICE  IN  CHICAGO 

CHICAGO'S  Committee  of  Fifteen 
which  for  four  years  has  been  vigor- 
ously following  up  the  investigational 
work  of  the  official  Vice  Commission, 
is  one  of  the  social  agencies  that  shows 
no  signs  of  relaxed  energies  under  war 
conditions.  Its  initial  survey  of  the  situ- 
ation following  the  state's  attorney's 
spectacular  raids  on  the  segregated  dis- 
tricts, disclosed  400  disorderly  resorts 
with  at  least  2,000  inmates  which  man- 
aged to  resume  business  after  the  dis- 
tricts were  officially  closed. 

Publication  of  the  names  of  the  own- 
ers of  these  and  other  properties  thus  il- 
licitly used  led  many  of  them  to  a  thor- 
ough housecleaning.  But  when  the  in- 
junction and  abatement  law  was  enacted 
two  years  ago,  commercialized  vice  met 
what  Chief  Justice  Olson,  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court,  declared  to  be  its  "Appo- 
mattox." Of  375  owners  informally  no- 
tified that  their  buildings  were  being 
used  for  immoral  purposes,  310  took  such 
action  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  serve 
on  only  65  others  the  legal  notice  of 
intention  to  apply  for  an  injunction.  Of 
the  65  thus  notified,  50  acted  so  prompt- 
ly that  it  was  unnecessary  to  enjoin  them. 
Of  the  10  against  whom  injunctions  were 
issued,  2  furnished  bond  for  their  guar- 
antee to  keep  their  property  free  from 
immorality,  1  tore  down  the  house  in 
which  one  of  the  most  notorious  resorts 
had  long  been  sheltered,  leaving  only  7 
to  be  proceeded  against.  Buildings  con- 
taining more  than  100  apartments  have 
been  demolished  by  their  owners  to  avoid 
renting  them  for  immoral  purposes. 

During  the  past  four  years  91  persons 
have  been  convicted  of  pandering  on 
charges  preferred  by  the  committee.  The 
fines  imposed  upon  them  aggregate  $32,- 


492  and  average  more  than  $350  per  per- 
son. The  prison  terms  to  which  77 
persons  were  sentenced  aggregate  more 
than  60  years  and  average  more  than  9 
months  per  person.  Today  a  house  of 
ill-fame  with  2  inmates  arouses  more  op- 
position than  did  a  resort  harboring  from 
40  to  90  inmates  four  years  ago.  The 
committee  asserts  that  there  is  no  more 
vice  in  the  residential  districts  now  than 
there  was  when  the  segregated  districts 
were  tolerated  and  that  the  public  con- 
science is  so  much  more  alert  that  dis- 
orderly resorts  are  more  aggressively  at- 
tacked, and  more  promptly  and  continu- 
ously   driven   out   or   finally    suppressed. 


JOTTINGS 


SIXTY  young  women  are  taking  a  course 
in  civilian  wartime  social  service  under  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee,  with  the  active  co- 
operation, particularly  in  field  work,  of  the 
Red  Cross,  the  League  of  Patriotic  Women, 
the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  and  the  Central  Council  of 
Social  Agencies. 


THE  new  League  for  Democratic  Control, 
120  Boylston  street,  Boston,  has  establisheJ 
the  Forward  as  its  organ.  No.  1,  of  eight 
pages,  announces  that  publication  will  be 
"as  opportunity  offers"  until  Fall,  when  reg- 
ular publication  is  expected.  Stuart  Chase 
is  named  first  on  an  editorial  board  of  five 
members.  Those  who  pay  a  minimum  mem- 
bership of  one  dollar  a  year  will  receive  the 
issues. 


WISCONSIN  is  making  extensive  plans  for 
distributing  labor  in  agricultural  regions. 
The  State  Council  of  Defense  is  appealing 
to  all  not  otherwise  engaged  to  help  in  the 
production  of  food.  Cooperating  with  the 
State  Industrial  Commission  and  a  farm  la- 
bor specialist  detailed  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  each 
County  Council  of  Defense  is  instructed  to 
appoint  a  county  labor  agent  who  shall  in 
turn  appoint  a  local  labor  agent.  Thus  the 
industrial  commission  and  the  state  farm  la- 
bor agent,  who  are  charged  with  supervising 
employment  bureaus,  will  be  kept  informed 
by  these  agents  of  all  surplus  labor  and  all 
unfilled    requests  for   labor   in   every   region. 


WOMEN  trade  unionists  from  England, 
France  and  Australia  will  attend  the  sixth 
biennial  convention  of  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
this  week.  The  English  trade  unionists  look 
upon  the  convention  as  of  such  importance 
that  they  are  sending  as  their  delegate  Marv 
Macarthur,  secretary  of  the  British  Women''. 
Trade  Union  League.  Miss  Macarthur  is 
one  of  the  women  serving  in  the  war  coun- 
cils of  England.  As  a  result  of  an  inter- 
view granted  by  the  queen  in  the  early  da\" 
of  the  war,  Miss  Macarthur  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  Central  Committee  on  Women's 
Employment  for  England  and  Wales.  The 
representative  of  the  French  trade  unionists 
will  be  Mme.  G.  Duchene,  of  Paris. 


THE    Equal    Suffrage   League,   of   St.    Louis, 
has  placed   its  secretary,  Lucille  Lowenstein, 
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at  the  disposal  of  the  Food  Conservation 
Committee,  which  has  undertaken  to  teach 
the  women  of  all  classes  how  to  conserve 
food.  The  public  schools  and  social  settle- 
ments are  to  be  used  as  meeting  places  where 
women  will  be  given  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. This  is  one  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
Women's  Central  Committee  on  Food  Con- 
servation. The  other  phases  are  economic, 
which  is  to  further  the  thrift  garden  idea 
along  individual  and  communal  lines;  a 
speakers'  bureau  with  Mrs.  H.  C.  January, 
of  the  Consumers'  League  at  the  head,  is  to 
carry  on  educational  work;  a  legislative 
committee  to  work  for  the  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  and  ordinances  as  well  as  the 
furthering  of  new  legislation  that  will  aid 
in  food  conservation.  The  central  com- 
mittee is  proud  of  its  record  of  reaucing  tne 
city  garbage  from  195  to  135  tons,  with  a 
decrease  of  25  per  cent  in  fatty  substances. 


MANY  social  organizations  in  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  have  taken  an  advanced  stand 
in  favor  of  war  prohibition.  Among  these 
are  the  Boston  Social  Union,  representing 
settlements,  the  Boston  Association  for  the 
Relief  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis,  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  the  Associated  Charities 
and  the  following  societies  from  Massa- 
chusetts cities  and  towns:  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  Newburyport,  Quincy,  Salem,  Glou- 
cester, Haverhill,  Attleboro,  Athol,  Taunton, 
Worcester,  and  Fall  River;  the  Milton  Social 
Service  League,  Medford  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation, Brookline  Friendly  Society,  Law- 
rence City  Mission,  Waltham  Social  Service 
League,  New  Bedford  Charity  Organization 
Society  and  the  Newton  Welfare  Bureau. 
These  organizations  took  this  position  be- 
cause of  the  large  amount  of  food  products 
consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  distilled  and 
fermented  liquors,  because  of  the  necessity  to 
protect  the  morals  of  young  men  in  the  army 
and  navy,  and  because  of  the  present  need 
to  develop  national  efficiency  to  its  highest 
point. 


NEW  YORK  is  not  the  only  state  where 
working  women  and  minors  have  been 
placed  in  danger  by  the  war.  The  Con- 
necticut legislature  voted  down  a  bill  to  for- 
bid night  work  for  women  which  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  State  Labor  Department,  the 
Consumers'  League  and  other  social  organi- 
zations. It  also  refused  to  raise  the  age  at 
which  children  may  go  to  work  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  and  defeated  a  bill  to  provide 
protection  against  occupational  disease.  In 
Pennsylvania,  a  bill  is  before  the  legislature 
authorizing  the  governor,  upon  request  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  to  suspend  by 
proclamation,  reductions  relating  to  labor 
contained  in  any  law  of  the  commonwealth. 
Still  another  bill  simply  makes  lawful  for 
the  duration  of  war  the  employment  of 
women  and  minors  for  unlimited  hours. 
Likewise,  attempts  are  being  made  in  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  to  emasculate  the 
child  labor  law  of  1915  by  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  children  under  fourteen  only 
in  dangerous  employments ,  by  permitting 
employment  of  children  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  (instead  of  sixteen)  provided 
the  child  attends  school  three  hours  instead 
of  eight  hours,  and  by  increasing  hours  of 
labor  for  minors  under  sixteen. 


HOUSE  bill  No.  685,  sponsored  by  a  Cath- 
olic member  of  the  Illinois  legislature,  seeks 
to  make  the  birth  control  law  in  that  state 
as  drastic  as  the  New  York  act.  State's  At- 
torney Brundage,  as  reported  in  the  Survey 
for  May  5,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  by 
a  group  of  Chicago  physicians  and  social 
workers,  expressed  the  opinion  that  phy- 
sicians were  at  liberty  in  that  state  to  give 
contraceptive  advice.  At  the  hearing  on  the 
proposed  measure,  Prof.  James  A.  Field,  of 


the  University  of  Chicago,  and  others  ap- 
peared in  opposition.  In  Pennsylvania,  Rep. 
Isadore  Stern,  of  Philadelphia,  is  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  a  bill  which  is  prob- 
ably more  sweeping  in  its  terms  than  any 
existing  American  statute.  It  provides  a  pen- 
alty of  not  less  than  $250  and  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  three  months  for  ''any  per- 
son who  shall  disseminate  or  impart  or  at- 
tempt to  disseminate  or  impart  information 
or  knowledge  tending  to  interfere  with  or 
diminish  the  birth  of  human  beings  in  this 
commonwealth  either  by  advertising  or  lec- 
ture or  distribution  or  sale  or  circulation  of 
written  or  printed  matter  or  orally."  Op- 
position is  being  organized  by  a  group  of 
influential  Philadelphians  and  by  the  Birth 
Control    League    of    Pittsburgh. 


THAT  feeblemindedness  is  "an  important 
phase  of  the  unemployment  problem  as  it 
exists  on  the  Pacific  coast"  is  the  conclusion 
reached  by  Glenn  R.  Johnson,  now  on  the 
staff  of  Columbia  University,  and  formerly 
associated  with  Prof.  Eleanor  Rowland, 
Reed  College,  Oregon.  Mr.  Johnson  tested 
the  mentality  of  107  destitute  unemployed 
men  picked  at  random  from  the  unemployed 
in  Portland  during  the  unemployment  sea- 
son of  1914-15.  The  results  are  set  forth 
at  length  in  the  Journal  of  Delinquency. 
Eighteen  per  cent  tested  below  twelve  years 
in  mental  age,  26  per  cent  below  thirteen 
years,  and  42  per  cent  below  fourteen  years. 
Taking  all  factors  into  consideration,  Mr. 
Johnson  inclines  to  the  belief  that  about  21 
per  cent  were  high-grade  morons.  Since 
the  number  of  known  destitute  unemployed 
men  in  Portland  on  April  15,  1915,  was 
3,600,  the  total  number  of  feebleminded  was 
about  750.  This,  says  Mr.  Johnson,  was 
somewhat  greater  than  the  Portland  Vice 
Commission's  minimum  estimate  of  feeble- 
minded prostitutes  in  Portland.  The  num- 
ber of  men  examined,  he  declares,  is  too  few 
to  justify  extensive  generalizations.  He 
found  also  that  organized  charity  cared  for 
a  larger  proportion  of  feebleminded  than  did 
the   municipal   lodging  houses. 


DISCUSSION  of  the  effects  which  war  may 
have  on  the  loan  business,  at  the  ninth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Remedial  Loan  Associations  in  Cincinnati, 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  on  loans  made  by  remedial  loan 
societies  to  men  who  are  called  to  the  colors 
and  whose  families  are  inadequately  pro- 
vided for,  all  interest  shall  be  cancelled  and 
the  time  of  repayment  of  the  loan  indefinitely 
extended.  Reports  for  the  year  showed  830,- 
000  loans  made  for  $29,500,000,  an  increase 
over  previous  years.  Satisfactory  progress 
was  reported  in  the  organization  of  credit 
unions,  of  which  there  are  now  34  in  New 
York  alone.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
small  loan  law  has  been  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Ohio,  and  by  two  of  the 
lower  courts  in  Pennsylvania.  The  bill, 
drafted  by  the  Division  of  Remedial  Loans 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  license  of  lenders  of  sums  of 
$300  or  less,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the 
business  by  a  state  authority,  became  law  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Indiana,  and 
is  pending  in  Illinois,  having  passed  the 
House.  Utah  passed  a  law  based  on  the 
New  Jersey  statute  and  Colorado  another, 
limiting  interest  to  12  per  cent  a  year,  which 
was  considered  unsatisfactory.  Hugh  Cava- 
naugh,  of  Cincinnati,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  federation,  and  George  E.  Upson,  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  secretary-treasurer. 


dorsement  the  following  four  new  require- 
ments have  been  added,  which  will  go  into 
effect  next  year:  1,  Social  service  organiza- 
tions should  not  solicit  funds  outside  of  their 
usual  budget  without  first  submitting  their 
plans  to  the  committee  for  approval;  2,  en- 
dorsed agencies  must  be  members  of  the  Cen- 
tral Council  of  Social  Agencies;  3,  charita- 
ble organizations  must  not  solicit  funds  on 
public  streets;  4,  charities  engaged  in  relief 
work  should  register  their  cases  with  the 
registration  bureau  and  help  pay  for  this 
service.  The  use  of  the  service  offered  by 
the  Charities  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  grown  each  year.  Recently 
the  bureau  investigated  the  operations  of  a 
so-called  "war  relief  agency"  under  the 
name  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Dependents.  The 
originator  planned  to  sell  buttons  each  month 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  name  of  the 
month  and  the  words  "Badge  of  Honor." 
Paid  solicitors  were  placed  on  the  streets 
and  instructed  to  go  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  the  other  and  dispose  of  the  buttons 
at  10  cents  each.  A  commission  -of  4  cents 
was  allowed  to  solicitors;  30  per  cent  of  the 
remaining  6  cents  went  to  the  promoter,  and 
a  portion  of  what  remained  went  for  over- 
head office  expense.  About  one  and  a  half 
cents  was  left  for  charitable  purposes.  The 
promoter  was  promptly  convinced  that  St. 
Louis  was  not  the  place  to  carry  on  an  un- 
dertaking of  this  sort  and  has  since  "sailed 
for  another  port." 


THE  Charities  Committee  of  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  just  issued  the 
1917  list  of  approved  charities,  67  agencies 
having  received  endorsement.  In  addition 
to    the    committee's    usual    requisites    of    en- 


ONE  of  the  new  fields  of  boys'  work  dis- 
cussed at  the  recent  eleventh  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Boys'  Club  Federation  at  Buf- 
falo was  The  Boys'  Club  in  the  Industrial 
Plant.  Delegates  from  a  number  of  such 
plants  took  part.  As  to  whether  such  clubs 
should  be  confined  to  employes  of  the  com- 
pany or  enlarged  to  include  sons  and  broth- 
ers of  employes  or  even  boys  of  the  entire 
community,  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  in 
favor  of  the  last  plan,  it  being  felt  that  the 
company  had  a  distinct  interest  in  all  the 
boys  inasmuch  as  they  represent  future  em- 
ployes. Vocational  class  work  was  advo- 
cated in  addition  to  the  regular  program  of 
club  activities.  Discussion  as  to  whether 
this  work  should  be  conducted  as  a  business 
proposition  by  the  plant  or  as  a  philanthropy, 
was  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  by  the 
statement  that  the  two  are  inseparable — it  is 
good  philanthropy  to  elevate  the  mental, 
moral,  social  and  physical  standards  of  the 
boys  and  bad  business  not  to  do  so.  Plants 
which  have  already  introduced  such  work 
— notably  the  Larkin  Company  and  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Company — reported  that 
it  secures  the  loyalty  of  the  boy  and  perma- 
nence in  his  work  for  the  company.  Before 
the  introduction  of  a  boys'  club  it  was  re- 
ported in  one  plant  that  75  per  cent  of  boy 
employes  changed  in  three  months;  after  its 
establishment  this  was  reduced  to  15  per 
cent.  The  club  makes  the  boys  more  effi- 
cient in  their  work,  renders  it  easier  to  get 
other  boys  into  the  company's  employ,  and 
is  conducive  to  character  building,  better 
health  and  general  improvement  in  the  life 
of  the  boy,  all  of  which  is  permanently  bene- 
ficial whether  the  boy  remains  with  the  com- 
pany or  not,  it  was  reported.  In  addition 
to  securing  the  loyalty  of  the  boy,  it  also 
creates  a  loyalty  in  the  parents,  and  it  has 
actually  been  found  that  parents  have  re- 
fused larger  wages  in  other  cities  where  the 
plant  did  not  have  a  boys'  club  connected 
with  it.  Thomas  Chew  was  re-elected  hon- 
orary president,  William  Edwin  Hall  presi- 
dent, Orison  Swett  Marden  vice-president, 
Walter  L.  Worrall  secretary,  and  Walter 
Seligman  treasurer. 


MASSACHUSETTS'  General  Court,  led  by 
Governor    McCall,    voted    large    appropria- 
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tions  to  equip  the  national  guard,  to  provide 
for  dependent  families  of  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors, and  for  other  war  preparations.  The 
old  blue  laws  even,-  were  amended  in  order 
to  permit  the  tilling  of  gardens  and  farming 
on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  campaign  to  increase 
the  food  supply.  But  social  legislation  in 
the  session  just  closed,  became,  for  the  time 
being,  a  side  issue.  Among  the  measures 
defeated  were  the  bill  further  limiting  the 
working  hours  of  women  and  children,  the 
tour  workers'  bill  decreasing  the  hours  of 
labor  in  continuous  industries,  and  a  bill  for 
a  contributory  system  of  annuities  to  provide 
against  old  age.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
session  popular  attention  was  centered  upon 
bills  providing  for  a  non-contributory  sys- 
tem of  old  age  pensions  and  for  a  contribu- 
tory system  of  health  insurance.  The  en- 
dorsement of  Governor  McCall  was  unable 
to  save  either  proposal.  But  a  new  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  study  that  subject 
and  to  report  to  the  next  General  Court.  A 
Bureau  of  Immigration  consisting  of  five 
persons  was  established  "to  employ  such 
methods,  subject  to  existing  laws,  as,  in  its 
judgment,  will  tend  to  bring  into  sympa- 
thetic and  mutually  helpful  relations  the 
commonwealth  and  its  residents  of  foreign 
origin,  to  protect  immigrants  from  exploita- 
tion and  abuse,  to  stimulate  their  acquire- 
ment of  the  English  language,  to  develop 
their  understanding  of  American  govern- 
ment, institutions  and  ideals,  and  generally 
to  promote  their  assimilation  and  naturali- 
zation." This  is  the  fourth  legislative  ses- 
sion at  which  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
have  such  a  commission  appointed  since  the 
report  on  immigration  was  made  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  three  and  a  half  years  ago. 
Other  legislation  of  note  includes  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  "pony  licenses,"  allowing  the  de- 
livery from  the  outside  of  liquors  into  no- 
license  towns,  shall  be  permissive,  flitherto 
the  location  of  one  such  license  in  each  town 
has  been  mandatory.  The  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Probation  was  given  power 
to  make  a  study  of  methods  of  release  and 
parole  of  prisoners  from  county  jails  and 
houses  of  correction,  and  to  make  a  report 
of  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  next 
General    Court. 


TO  What  Extent  Are  Public  and  Private  Re- 
lief Agencies  Supplementing  Low  Wages? — 
an  historic  topic — was  discussed  before  the 
\e\v  York  City  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  by  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare, 
which  administers  widows'  pensions  in 
Greater  New  York.  Inquiry  disclosed,  Mr. 
Hopkins  said,  the  existence  of  a  widespread 
belief  that  relief  agencies  do  supplement 
wages  with  charity,  thereby  helping  to  keep 
wages  down  below  the  level  which  permits 
of  an  adequate  family  standard  of  living. 
He  divided  his  inquiry  into  four  questions. 
The  first,  Do  relief  agencies  supplement  the 
wages  of  a  normal  man  with  a  normal  fam- 
ily?— he  answered  with  an  unqualified  no; 
the  theory  and  practice  of  organized  charity 
has,  for  many  years,  been  against  it.  The 
second^  question,  Do  relief  agencies  under 
any  circumstances  supplement  the  wage  of 
an  able-bodied  man? — he  answered  with  a 
general  no,  qualified  bv  the  rather  common 
practice  of  giving  relief  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, particularly  of  sick  children,  on  rh» 
theory  that  greater  social  harm  will  result 
from  improperly  treated  sickness  than  from 
relief.  To  the  third  question,  Are  allow- 
ances granted  in  larger  amounts  to  families 
with  wage-earning  women  and  children  than 
would  be  necessary  were  the  wage-earners 
paid  an  adequate  and  fair  wage? — his  an- 
swer was  that  "the  low  wages  of  women 
and  children  are  in  some  cases  supplemented 
nut  earnest  efforts  are  usually  made  to  en- 
courage the  employer  to   pay   a   fair   wage." 


To  the  fourth  question,  Is  there  any  reason- 
able proof  that  wages  are  adversely  affected 
through  the  policy  of  relief  societies? — his 
answer  was  no  and  he  had,  moreover,  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
visitors  of  his  board  who  call  upon  the  em- 
ployers of  underpaid  widows  and  children 
and,  failing  to  secure  better  pay  for  them, 
help  their  clients  to  secure  other  jobs.  To 
the  two  chief  means  for  increasing  wages — 
organization  of  the  workers  in  unions  and 
interference  by  the  state  in  the  form  of  mini- 
mum wage  laws — Mr.  Hopkins  believed  the 
relief  societies  could  make  substantial  con- 
tribution through  their  experience.  "I  be- 
lieve there  is  enough  information  in  the  rec- 
ords of  relief  societies  about  the  low  wages 
paid  to  women  and  children  to  move  public 
opinion  forcibly,"  and  he  held  that  "the  so- 
cieties owe  it  to  the  people  in  need,  for  whom 
they  are  organized,  to  make  every  effort  to 
secure  a  fair  opportunity  for  them  in  the  in- 
dustrial field." 


Personal  and 
Professional 


MINNIE  V.  TAYLOR,  of  the  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  Social  Service  Union,  is  the 
new  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  in  Williamsport,  Pa. 


W.  J.  NORTON,  director  of  the  Cincinnati 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  since  1913,  has 
resigned  to  become  director  of  the  De- 
troit Associated  Charities.  He  is  succeeded 
in  Cincinnati  by  his  associate,  C.  M.  Book- 
man. 


GEORGE  A.  BELLAMY,  headworker  of 
Hiram  House,  Cleveland,  has  gone  to  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  in  behalf  of  the  training 
camp  commission  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  He  will  attempt  to  organize  the 
community  for  wholesome  conditions  and 
recreation   in   and   about  the  camp. 


PROF.  EDWARD  A.  ROSS,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  is  leaving  shortly  for 
Russia  to  make  a  study  of  social  conditions, 
of  the  need  for  relief  and  community  or- 
ganization and  to  estimate  the  probabilities 
of  emigration,  for  the  American  Institute  of 
Social  Service,  New  York  city. 


D.  W.  SPRINGER,  secretary  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  announces  that  de- 
spite a  rumor  to  the  contrary  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  as 
planned  at  Portland,  Ore.,  July  7-14.  The 
program  will  be  built  around  the  subjects 
of  preparedness,  nationalism  and  patriotism. 
The  United  States  deputy  commissioner  of 
naturalization  has  called  a  citizenship  con- 
vention for  the  same  time. 


THE  latest  development  in  the  National 
Council  of  Defense  is  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional statistical  service,  in  charge  of  Fred- 
erick L.  Hoffman,  statistician  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company.  Foreseeing  that 
grave  social  and  economic  problems  will  fol- 
low the  war,  this  new  committee  on  statistics 
and  information  will  present  regularly  to  the 
council  and  the  public  reports  concerning  the 
nation's  health,  physical  and  social  well- 
being,  sickness  and  accidents  in  industry  and 
unemployment. 

CHARLES   FRANCIS   PRESS,    NEW   YORK 


A  Look  Backward — A  Close-up  View  of 
the  Present— and  a  Vision  of  the  Future 

"Story  of  the 

Automobile" 

By  H.  L.  BARBER 

Economist   and    Financial    Writer,   Author    "Making 
Money  Make  Money,"  etc. 

Everyone  who  manufactures,  buys,  sells, 
invents,  invests,  professional  and  salaried 
people,  car  owners,  read  this  story  of  in- 
vention, early  struggles,  rapid  development, 
salesmanship  of  the  highest  type — the  for- 
tunes that  have  been  made  and  are  to  be 
made  in  the  automobile  industry.  Contains 
chapter  by  EDWARD  G.  WESTLAKE, 
foremost  writer  on  automobile  topics,  an- 
other chapter  by  BUSINESS  BOURSE, 
New  York — interesting  from  start  to  finish. 
Get  This  2^0  pages,  illustrated  with 
■pi  Charts    and    Comparative    Ta- 

JjOOK  bles,  iists  all  makes  of  cars  and 

prices,  bound  in  Cloth,  stamped  in  Gold, 
8vo.,  $1.50  at  all  leading  booksellers,  trade 
supplied  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago ; 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York  and  other 
leading  wholesalers.  Ask  your  bookseller, 
or  mailed  direct  upon   receipt  of  $1.50. 

A.  J.  MUNSON  &  CO.,  Publishers 
Dept.  C5,  20  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 


Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AN  experienced  social  worker,  Jewess, 
knowledge  several  languages,  wants  posi- 
tion as  investigator.     Address  2514  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  university  graduate, 
executive,  experienced  in  leadership  of 
girls,  welfare  and  relief  work,  corporation 
school,  seeks  position  with  firm  starting 
such  work  or  enlarging  same  or  as  an  ex- 
ecutive in  an  institution.  Address  2524 
Survey.    . 

RUSSIAN  Translator,  Harvard  gradu- 
ate, will  do  work  at  reasonable  rates.  Ad- 
dress, 2525  Survey. 


MATRON,  institution  or  hospital.    Refer- 
ence.    Address,  2526  Survey. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — General  Secretary,  experi- 
enced organizer  and  case-worker,  for  So- 
cial Service  department  of  Federation  of 
Welfare  Agencies.  Address,  giving  experi- 
ence and  references,  Mr.  E.  M.  Deems, 
New  Brighton,  Staten  Island. 


96  pp.  report  of  "STUDY  OF  LIVING  CONDI- 
TIONS OF  SELF-SUPPORTNIG  "WOMEN  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY,"  Issued  by  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  price  25c. 
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WAR-TIME  SERVICE  FUND 

SCHOOLS 


Training  for 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Specialized  study  and  research  combined  with  practical  experience  in 
social  work  and  welfare  activities  in  Cleveland  is  now  being  offered  in  a 
graduate  school. 

All  the  courses  given  are  distinctly  professional  in  character  and  have  a 
practical  outlook.  Students  are  given  responsible  field  work,  under  the 
close  supervision  of  members  of  the  faculty  who  have  had  practical  experi- 
ence.    This  work  is  definitely  educational  in  its  value. 

Social  Treatment  of  Needy  Families 
Co-ordination  of  Community  Activities 
Service  Work  in  Stores  and  Factories 
Executive    Positions   in   Social   Agencies 

JAMES  F.  JACKSON,  Director 
Division  of  Family  Welfare  and  Social  Service 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Applied   Social    Sciences 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

NOTE:     There  is  an  increasingly  great  demand  for   those  trained  in  practical  social  work 
The  supply  is  not  at  all  adequate  at  present. 

Other  Divisions  of  this  school  are: 

Municipal  Administration  and  Public  Service 
Course  for  Public  Health  Nurses 


The  Training  School  for  Community  Workers 

of 
THE  PEOPLE'S  INSTITUTE  of  NEW  YORK 

JOHN    COLLIER,    Director 

A  one  year  course  of  training  for  professional  work  in  Community  Centers, 
Social   Settlements,   Public   Employment  and   Child   Welfare    Services. 

REGISTRATION   DAY— OCTOBER  8th  = 


For    Catalogue    and     Information    Write     to 
John  W.  McCabe,  Registrar,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  NewYork  City 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHO 

Eighth   year   begi 


FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

September   1st,    1917 


Courses  in  Social  Case  Work,  Industrial  1  rcolems,  Public  Hygiene,  Social  Statistics,  Medical 
Social  Service,  Probation,  etc.  Well-organized  practice  work  under  careful  supervision.  For 
1917-1918   Bulletin,   address  REGISTRAR,   425   South   15th   Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 
1917  Summer  Session,  June  20-July  27 
Four  Credit  Courses  for  Social  Workers 


Special  Course  for  Playground  Workers 

with  classes  in  Folk  Dancing,  Gym- 
nastics,Games,  Story-telling,  and  other 
technical  classes  held  at  Hull-House. 


Field   Work   and    Visits  of  Inspection        Fifteenth  Year  Opens  October  1,  1917 
For  information,  address  The  Dean,  2559  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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OF-LIFE'S  -ST 


FRANK  B.  SANBORN 

From  a  bas-relief  by  Victor  D.  Brenner 


Price   10  Cents 


June  16,  1917 


PAMPHLETS 

CIVICS   AND   RECREATION 

Suggestions  for  a  Social  Program  for  Greater 
New  York,  with  a  directory  of  speakers  on 
municipal  problem.  Department  of  Social  Bet- 
terment, Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  69 
Schermerhorn   street,    Brooklyn. 

History  of  the  Unit  Plan.  Outline  of  the  Unit 
Plan.  National  Social  Unit  Organization,  621 
Main   street,   Cincinnati. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  Economic  and  Municipal.  By 
Leroy  Hodges.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Petersburg,   Inc.,   Petersburg,  Va. 

EDUCATION 

Kindergarten  Legislation.  By  Louise  Schofield, 
editor,  National  Kindergarten  Association;  spe- 
cial collaborator,  Bureau  of  Education.  Bulle- 
tin, 1916,  No.  45;  Bureau  of  Education.  5 
cents  per  copy  from  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Pine-Needle  Basketry  in  Schools  By  William 
C.  H.  Hammel,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools, 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  3,  Bureau 
of  Education.  5  cents  per  copy  from  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,    Washington,   D.    C. 

Building  New  Schools  for  Dayton's  Children. 
Reports  on  Dayton's  School  Administration, 
Number  1.  Issued  by  the  Dayton  Bureau  of 
Research. 

Observe  Child  Labor  Day  in  1917;  January  27 
and  28  in  the  churches;  January  29  in  the 
schools.  Pamphlet  273.  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,    105   E.   22   street,   New   York  city. 

Farmwork  and  Schools  in  Kentucky.  By  Ed- 
ward N.  Clopper.  Reprinted  from  the  Child 
Labor  Bulletin,  Vol.  V,  No.  4,  February,  1917. 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  E.  22 
street.  New  York  city.     Pamphlet  274,   10  cents. 

How  One  Juvenile  Court  Helps  to  Make  Child 
Labor  Legislation  Effective.  By  Mabel  Brown 
Ellis,  special  agent,  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Reprinted  from  the  Child  Labor  Bulle- 
tin, Vol.  V,  No.  4,  February,  1917.  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  105  E.  22  street,  New 
York    city.      Pamphlet   275,    5    cents. 

What  Shall  We  Do  for  the  Children  in  Time 
of  War?  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105 
East   22   street,   New   York   city.      Pamphlet   276. 

Safeguarding  Childhood  in  Peace  and  War.  By 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy.  Address  delivered  at  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Conference  on  Child  Labor, 
Baltimore.  Reprinted  from  the  Child  Labor 
Bulletin,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  May,  1917.  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  105  E.  22  street,  New 
York   city.      Pamphlet   278,    5    cents. 

Federal  and  State-Aided  Vocational  Education. 
The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  In- 
dustrial Education,  140  West  42  street,  New 
York   city. 

The  Development  of  the  Children's  Hospital 
and  School,  Randall's  Island,  New  York. 
Secretary,  Advisory  Board  for  Randall's  Island, 
Eleanor  H.  Johnson,  77  Irving  place,  New  York 
city. 

HEALTH 

Malaria  Mosquito  Survey  of  Irrigation  Areas 
in  the  Murray  River  District.  By  F.  H.  Tay- 
lor, F.  E.  S.,  Entomologist,  Australian  Institute 
of  Tropical  Medicine.  Quarantine  Service  Pub- 
lication No.  12.  Albert  J.  Mullctt,  Government 
Printer,   Melbourne. 

The  Beneficial  Results  of  Prenatal  Work. 
By  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.  Reprinted  from  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Jan.  4, 
1917. 

Food  Allowances  for  Healthy  Children.  By 
Lucy  H.  Gillett.  Publication  No.  115  of  the 
Bureau  of  Food  Supply,  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  105  East 
22  street,   New   York  city.      10  cents. 

Facts  and  Fallacies  of  Compulsory  Health  In- 
surance. By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Statisti- 
cian, Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
An  address  read  in  part  before  the  section  on 
social  and  economic  science  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Dec.  28,  1916,  and  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion,  January   22,    1917. 

Record  of  Completed  Cases  of  Tuberculosis  at 
the  United  States  Army  General  Hospital, 
Fort  Bayard,  N.  M.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice,  Washington,   D.   C. 

Epilepsy.  New  York  Committee  on  Feeble- 
Mindedness,  105  East  22  street.  New  York  city. 

How  Two  Thousand  Detroit  Mothers  Were 
Cared  for  in  Childbirth.  Detroit  Home  Nurs- 
ing Association,  74  Edmund  place,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Transactions  of  a  special  conference  of  state 
and  territorial  health  officers  with  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  for  the  consid- 
eration   of  the   prevention   of  the   spread  of 


poliomyelitis.      15  cents.     Government   Printing 
Office,    Washington. 

Treatment  of  Hand  Infections  from  an  Eco- 
nomic Viewpoint,  by  Harry  E.  Mock,  M.D.; 
reprint  from  Surgery,  Gynecology,  and  Ob- 
stetrics. Industrial  Medicine  and  Surgery: 
the  New  Specialty,  by  Harry  E.  Mock,  M.D. 
American  Medical  Association,  535  North  Dear- 
born street,  Chicago. 

Methods  of  Investigation  in  Social  and  Health 
Problems.  Papers  by  Donald  Armstrong,  Franz 
Schneider,  Jr.,  Louis  I.  Dublin.  20  cents.  De- 
partment of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,   130  East  22  street,  New  York  street. 

The  Framingham  Health  and  Tuberculosis 
Demonstration.  By  Donald  B.  Armstrong, 
Framingham;  Mass.  Reprint  from  Boston  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  Sanitation  of  Public  Markets.  By  Donald 
B.  Armstrong.  American  Medical  Association, 
535   North   Dearborn   street,   Chicago. 

Preventing  Tuberculosis  in  New  York  City. 
Studies  in  Vocational  Diseases.  The  Effect 
of  Gas-Heated  Appliances  Upon  the  Air  of 
Workshops.  By  Charles  Weisman.  Treasury 
Department.  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  15  cents.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Measuring     the    Life     Line.       Cincinnati     Anti- 
Tuberculosis    League,    209    West    12    street,    Cin- ' 
cinnati. 

INDUSTRY 

Industrial  Disputes  and  The  Canadian  Act. 
Facts  about  nine  years'  experience  with  compul- 
sory investigation  in  Canada.  By  Ben  M. 
Selekman.  Reprinted  from  The  Survey,  March 
31,  1917,  by  the  Division  of  Industrial  Studies, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  street, 
New  York  city.     20  cents. 

Hours,  Fatigue  and  Health  in  British  Muni- 
tion Factories.  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Whole  Number  221; 
Industrial  Accidents  and  Hygiene  Series,  No. 
15.  15  cents  per  copy  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington. 

Causes  of  Death  by  (Jccupation.  Bulletin  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Whole  Number  207.  Industrial  Accidents  and 
Hygiene  Series,  No.  11.  10  cents  per  copy 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,   Washington. 

Report  of  Survey  Committee  to  the  Dallas 
Wage  Commission  and  submitted  by  them  to  the 
Honorable  Mayor  and  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  City  of  Dallas,  April  25,   1917. 

The  Handling  of  Men.  By  W.  A.  Grieves. 
Executives'  Club,  Detroit   Board  of  Commerce. 

How  to  Reduce  Labor  Turnover.  By  Boyd 
Fisher.  25  cents.  Executives'  Club,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

The  Weak  Stots  in  Child  Welfare  Laws.  5 
cents.  Child  Labor  in  Your  State,  a  study  out- 
line, with  a  program  for  a  child  labor  meeting. 
5  cents.  Enforcement  of  Child  Labor  Laws. 
By  Florence  I.  Taylor.  5  cents.  Street  Trade 
Regulation,  by  Edward  N.  Clopper.  5  cents. 
More  Education  Pays.  10  cents.  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  105  East  22  street,  New  York 
city. 

Wu.are  Service  for  Employes.  By  Alexander 
Fleisher.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
1   Madison  avenue,  New   York  city. 

Dental  Work  in  the  Industries.  By  Lee  K. 
Frankel,    1    Madison   avenue,   New   York  city. 

A  Brief  Summary  ok  Investigation  and  In- 
quiries made  between  the  years  of  1905  and 
1915  by  government  and  private  agencies  into 
typical  industries  prevalent  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and  affording  work  to  large  numbers  of 
women.  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Department 
of  Immigrant  Aid,  Helen  Winkler,  242  East 
Broadway,  New   York  city. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Concerning  Conscription;  the  experience  of 
England,  Canada,  Australia  and  the  United 
States  with  Volunteer  and  Conscript  Armies. 
American  Union  Against  Militarism,  Munsev 
Bldg.,   Washington. 

Official  Documents  Looking  Toward  Peace, 
Series  I.  Published  by  American  Association 
for  International  Conciliation,  407  W.  117 
street,   New   York  city. 

The  U.  S.  and  Cuba;  a  dangerous  policy.  By 
John  Willis  Slaughter.  Reprinted  from  The 
Public.  Joseph  Fels  International  Commission, 
122  East  37  street,  New  York  city. 

Constitutional  Government  for  Russia.  By 
Paul  Milyoukov;  foreword  by  Prof.  Samuel  N. 
Harper.  A  reprint.  The  Civic  Forum,  23  West 
44  street,   New   York  city. 

The  Italian-American  (a  type  of  American). 
By  John  H.  Mariano.  Published  by  Italian  In- 
tercollegiate Association,  Hester  and  Elizabeth 
streets,   New  York  city.      10  cents. 

The  World  War  and  the  Principle  of  Nation- 
ality. By  Theodore  Ruyssen;  translated  by 
John  Mez.  No.  109.  American  Association 
for  International  Conciliation,  407  W.  117 
street,  New  York  city. 

What  Is  a  Nationality?  Part  II.  By  Theodore 
Ruyssen;  Translated  by  John  Mez.  No.  112. 
American  Association  for  International  Concilia- 
tion, 407   W.   117  street,   New  York  city. 

Suggestions  for  Work  in  War  Time.     Submitted 


by    Chicago   Branch,   Woman's   Peace   Party,    116 
South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 

A  Program  During  War  Time.  Published  by 
Woman's  Peace  Party,  116  S.  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago. 

Biology  and  War.  By  Jacques  Loeb.  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  Medical  Research,  New  York 
city.     Reprint  from  Science. 

Why  Do  We  Wait?  A  Plea  for  Humanity.  By 
A.  M.  Kraan,  461  Produce  Exchange,  New  York 
city. 

Russian  Union  of  Zemstvos,  a  brief  report  of 
the  union's  activities  during  the  war  with  an 
introductory  note  by  Prince  G.  E.  Lvov.  1 
shilling.  London  Committee  of  the  Russian 
Union  of  Zemstvos,  Bank  Building,  Kingsway, 
London,   W.   C. 

Bohemia's  Claim  to  Independence.  By  Charles 
Pergles.  Bohemian  National  Alliance  of  Amer- 
ica, 3039  West  26  street,  Chicago. 

The  Constitutionalist  Government  Confronted 
with  the  Sanitary  and  Educational  Pi ■... 
lems  of  Mexico,  by  Alberto  J.  Pani.  A  Star 
of  Hope  for  Mexico,  by  Charles  William  Dab- 
ney;  5  cents.  A  Reconstructive  Policy  in 
Mexico,  by  M.  C.  Rolland;  5  cents.  Latin- 
American  News  Association,  1400  Broadway, 
New   York  city. 

LIVELIHOOD 

Federation  from  a  Practical  Viewpoint.  By 
Max  Abelman,  executive  secretary,  Brooklyn 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities,  732  Flushing 
avenue,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Relief  of  Dependent  Families  of  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  (Outline  of  organization).  ARC  163. 
Department  of  Civilian  Relief,  American  Red 
Cross,    Washington. 

A  Survey  of  the  Extent,  Financial,  and  Social 
Cost  of  Desertion  and  Artificially  Broken 
Homes  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  during  the  year 
1915.  By  Eva  M.  Marquis,  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,   Kansas  City. 

Report  of  the  Social  Insurance  Commission  of 
the  State  of  California.  California  State 
Printing  Office,   Sacramento. 

Addresses  and  Papers  on  insurance.  By  Rufus 
M.  Potts,  insurance  superintendent,  state  of 
Illinois,   Springfield. 

The  Children's  Food.  By  Mary  Swartz  Rose.  5 
cents.  Home  Economic  Committee,  National 
Special  Aid  Society,  259  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York  city. 

New  Laws  for  Minnesota  Children.  By  Ed- 
ward F.  Waite,  Minnesota  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mission,  Minneapolis. 

Report  of  a  Special  Inquiry  relative  to  Aged 
and  Dependent  Persons  in  Massachusetts. 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  R.  K.  Conant,  6  Beacon  street,  Boston. 

Colony  Care  for  the  Feebleminded.  5  cents; 
fifty  or  more,  3  cents  per  copy.  Committee  on 
Provision  for  the  Feebleminded,  702  Empire 
building,   Philadelphia. 

Preliminary  Report  of  Commission  to  Investi- 
gate Public  Relief.  B.  P.  Merrick,  516  Michi- 
gan Trust  building,  Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Liberty  Loan;  Its  Economic  Status  and 
Effects.  By  F.  A.  Vanderlip,  president  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York.  National  Cit) 
Company,  National  City  Bank  building.  New 
York  city. 

City  Gardens.  By  Henry  Griscom  Parsons,  of 
the  New  York  Garden  School  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park.  Series  1;  No. 
10.  New  York  Division  of  Intelligence  and 
Publicity  of  Columbia  University.     $3  a  hundred. 

The  Food  Supply  and  the  Human  Submarine. 
By  Henry  W.  Farnam,  professor  of  economics, 
Yale  University. 

The  Crisis  of  Democracy.  Speech  by  John  Col- 
lier, president  of  the  National  Community 
Center  Conference,  Chicago,  April  17,  1917; 
70   Fifth  avenue,   New  York  city. 

A  Sociological  Reverie.  Presidential  address  as 
president  of  the  Sociological  Club.  Sioux  City. 
By  Rabbi  Emanuel  Sternheim,  318  Fourteenth 
street,    Sioux    City,    Iowa. 

The  Mexican  Constitution  of  1917  Compared 
with  the  Constitution  of  1857.  Translated 
and  arranged  by  H.  N.  Branch,  LL.B.,  with  ;i 
foreword  by  L.  S.  Rowe,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Supple- 
ment to  the  Annals,  May,  1917.  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Phila- 
delphia. 
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The  GIST  of  IT 

MR.  BRENNER'S  bas-relief  portrait  of 
Frank  B.  Sanborn,  reproduced  on  the  cover 
of  this  issue  of  the  Survey,  is  timely  this  last 
week  of  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  which  he  helped  to 
found.  The  conference,  like  one  of  Sanborn's 
friends,  "goes  marching  on"  under  its  new 
name  of  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work. 


EXCEPT  the  army  and  the  navy,  organized 
social  work  is,  of  all  our  institutions,  most 
quickly  touched  by  war.  Above  its  usual 
duties,  which  will  not  grow  less,  and  beyond 
its  new  obligations,  which  spring  up  over 
night,  it  must  face  the  greatest  difficulty 
financing  itself  while  the  war  relief 
funds  clamor  for  their  necessary  millions. 
Yet  in  the  presidential  speech  by  Frederic 
Almy,  and  throughout  the  forty-eight  ses- 
sions of  the  past  week,  a  strongly  optimistic 
note  prevailed.  And  the  conference  voted 
unanimously  for  war  prohibition  with  an 
extra  dry  year  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 
Page  253. 


CONGRESS,  with  one  hand,  created  the 
new  woman's  division  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  with  the  other  withheld  any  ap- 
propriation to  give  it  life.  The  mediation 
service  has  been  crippled  by  reducing  the 
number  of  men  employed.  And  the  federal 
employment  service  is  cut  down.    Page  260. 


ONE  gift  of  a  million  dollars,  conditional 
upon  the  securing  of  twenty-four  others  of 
the  same  size,  has  been  made  to  the  Red 
Cross  to  start  its  campaign  for  a  hundred 
millions.  Plans  and  reading  courses  for  the 
training  of  civilian  relief  workers  have  been 
given  out  by  the  Red  Cross.     Page  261. 


INDIANA'S  state  farm  for  misdemeanants 
has  lived  up  to  expectations  in  actually 
emptying  the  county  jails  of  short-term 
prisoners,  leaving  them  to  serve  only  as 
places  of  detention  for  those  arrested  but 
not  yet  tried.     Page  262. 


DANBURY  workingmen  are  having  their 
homes  sold  out  from  under  them  by  court 
order — the  final  legal  step  in  the  long  and 
famous  boycott  suits  of  the  hatters.  Page  262. 


ANYONE  who  comes  under  the  workmen's 
compensation  laws  wants  to  pick  out  the 
place  where  he  has  an  accident.  The  vary- 
ing state  laws  put  a  heavy  penalty  on  the 
employes  of  a  firm  in  one  state  as  against 
their  fellow  employes  across  the  border. 
Page   259. 


CONFERENCES  galore  were  held  last  week 
at  Pittsburgh.  Settlement  folk,  in  spite 
of  the  leadership  in  pacifism  which  has  come 
from  their  ranks,  voted  themselves  at  one 
with  the  nation  in  the  war,  but  they  stood 
out  stoutly  for  the  fundamental  forms  of 
freedom  threatened  in  war  time,  "in  order 
that  we  may  not  lose  the  very  soul  of  dem- 
ocracy in  undertaking  its  defense."  The 
societies  for  organizing  charity  came  out 
for  war  prohibition  and  urged  all  relief  so- 
cieties to  follow  their  example  as  they  have 
followed  the  example  of  the  Massachusetts 
societies.  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion testified,  through  Dr.  Mayo,  that  medi- 
cine no  longer  has  any  use  for  alcohol.  The 
National  .Children's  Aid  Society  added  the 
word  "welfare"  to  its  title  and  invited  into 
membership  all  who  are  interested  in  child 
welfare.  The  Jewish  Social  Workers  have 
put  a  field  service  into  successful  operation. 
The  National  Probation  Association  came 
out  for  a  family  court  to  do  in  an  orderly 
way  what  children's  and  domestic  relations 
and  other  similar  courts  now  do  piecemeal 
Pages  264-266. 
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"Story  of  the 
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By  H.  L.  BARBER 

Economist  and  Financial  Writer,  Author 
"Making  Money  Make  Monej,"  etc. 

Amazinff  ^°  other  book  like  it  in  print 
jp  ,  °  — "Few  things  show  better 
r  aCtS  than  the  Automobile  Indus- 

try, the  chances  for  profitable  investment 
in  a  short  time,  in  articles  which  supply  the 
needs  or  pleasures  of  the  masses."  Con- 
tains a  chapter  by  EDWARD  G.  WEST- 
LAKE,  foremost  Automobile  Editor,  an- 
other by  the  BUSINESS  BOURSE,  of 
New  York — interesting  from  start  to  finish. 
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Chicago;  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York, 
and  other  leading  wholesalers.  Ask  your 
bookseller  or  mailed  direct  upon  receipt 
of  $1.50. 
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JOTTINGS 


JUST  EEADY 

Recreation  and  the  Church 

By  Herbert  W.  Gates 

Play,  games  and  sports  are  the  open  doors  to  the 
reaJ  boy  and  girl,  and  they  furnish  the  best  op- 
portunlUes  for  moral  and  religious  training.  A 
guide  for  all  interested  in  the  problem  of  the 
children   of   the  community. 

"We  know  a  community  where  there  are  boys 
who  do  not  wish  to  be  'HELPED.'  and  who 
cajinot  be  easily  drawn  into  the  church.  This 
book  should  meet  the  needs  of  just  such  a  com- 
munity." 

xiy  186  pages,  cloth;  $1.00,  postage  extra 
(weight  11  oz.) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO   PRESS 
CHICAGO   ILLINOIS 


FOR  RENT  OR  SALE 

Staten  Island 

Small  farm,  near  New  Dorp.  Situated 
on  high  land  in  centre  of  island.  14  acres, 
3-story  stone  house,  completely  furnished, 
12  rooms,  2  baths,  3  toilets,  veranda  en- 
closed with  glass.  Annex  adjoining  con- 
taining 1   large   room.     Telephone. 

Good  barn,  with  cement  cellar  and  gar- 
dener's living  quarters  above.  City  water  in 
house  and  barn.  Good  kitchen  garden.  Fine 
orchard,  yielding  plentifully.  10  minutes 
from  trolley.  Has  been  occupied  for  the 
past  2  years  as  a  Home  for  Girls.  For 
further   information,   apply  to 

MRS.  P,  MALI,  8  Fifth  Avenue. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

RUSSIAN  Translator,  Harvard  gradu- 
ate, will  do  work  at  reasonable  rates.  Ad- 
dress, 2525  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  social  worker,  arts  and 
crafts  teacher  and  designer,  wants  position 
in  settlement,  church  social  work,  country 
or  mountain  community  center.  Address 
2527  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  occupation  teacher  of 
the  handicapped  wants  position  with  sani- 
tarium or  hospital.     Address  2528  Survey. 


DURING  1916  the  typhoid  death-rate  for 
the  state  as  a  whole,  city  and  country,  reached 
the  lowest  figure  that  Massachusetts  has  ever 
known,  according  to  the  latest  bulletin  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health,  being  only  4.5 
per  100,000.  Decrease  is  said  to  have  been 
achieved  primarily  by  the  prevention  of 
sewage  pollution  of  public  and  private  water 
supplies,  as  well  as  by  the  closer  inspection 
of  dairies,  the  pasteurization  of  milk,  investi- 
gation of  causes  of  outbreaks  of  disease  and 
the  detection  of  carriers.  Typhoid  vaccine 
is  now  being  extensively  used  by  physicians 
as  a  prophylactic. 


THE  Parliamentary  Land  Settlement  Com- 
mittee for  Scotland,  appointed  last  fall  under 
the  chairmanship  of  William  Young,  M.  P., 
in  its  report  recommends  closer  settlement 
by  the  development  of  small  holdings,  use 
of  military  huts  when  no  longer  required 
for  war  purposes  to  provide  temporary 
housing  accommodation  during  the  period  of 
settlement,  immediate  use  of  German  war 
prisoners  for  the  development  of  small  hold- 
ing colonies.  The  general  purpose  of  rural 
regeneration  in  Scotland  is  stated  to  be  to 
compensate  for  the  drain  of  pre-war  rural 
depopulation;  to  add  to  the  defensive  man- 
power of  the  country;  to  bring  back  into 
cultivation  the  immense  areas  of  cultivable 
land  in  the  country  at  present  uncultivated ; 
and  to  add  to  the  home-grown  food  supply 
in  view  of  the  present  extreme  dependence 
of  the  country  on  supplies  from  abroad. 


PROBABLY  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  only  one  in  the 
world  which  has  upon  its  board  not  only 
Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews,  but  also 
Mormons.  An  apostle  of  the  Mormon 
church  has  accepted  full-fledged  board  re- 
sponsibility, and  other  Mormons  are  serving 
upon  it  and  upon  committees  of  the  society 
as  well  as  on  its  staff  and  as  volunteer 
workers.  The  work  which  has  been  done 
by  the  society  in  the  last  year  under  the 
general  secretary,  W.  J.  Deeney,  has  led  to 
a  closer  working  together  of  all  of  the  re- 
ligious elements  of  this  city,  whose  religious 
lines  of  demarcation  are  more  pronounced 
than  in  most  American  communities.  A 
unique  piece  of  cooperation  is  that  with  the 
Mormon  bishops  and  woman's  societies  in 
the  Mormon  church.  The  bishops  are  un- 
paid officials,  charged  with  responsibility  in 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  church  in  their 
respective  districts.  There  are,  for  example, 
a  considerable  number  of  bishops  in  Salt 
Lake  City  alone.  They  may  be  business  or 
professional  men  or  artisans  or  what  not. 
Whatever  else  they  may  be,  they  are  real 
leaders  in  their  different  sections.  Among 
the  duties  which  the  church  has  placed  upon 
them  is  that  of  charitable  relief,  the  relief 
being  collected  in  a  most  systematic  way 
through  the  churches,  and  accounted  for  in 
the  great  central  offices  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  bishops,  having  not  only  church  affairs, 
but  their  own  businesses  to  attend  to,  are 
pretty  busy  people.  A  number  of  them, 
therefore,  have  welcomed  the  presence  of 
the  society  for  the  supplementary  investiga- 
tions which  it  could  make,  and  the  planning 
which  it  could  work  out  with  them. 

WANTED — By  young  woman,  college 
graduate,  trained  investigator  and  student 
of  social  problems,  position  of  responsibil- 
ity with  social  agency.  Address  2529 
Survey. 

HELP  WANTED  ~ 

WANTED :  Young  Jewish  couple  to 
take  charge  of  small  home  for  working 
boys.  Apply  by  mail,  stating  age,  experi- 
ence and  qualifications,  to  Mr.  Harry  M. 
Lewy,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City. 


BY 

FRANK  B.  SANBORN 
A    LIFE    OF 

Henry  D.Thoreau 

"This  biography  treats  Thoreau  from  a 
number  of  angles,  and  gives  a  large  and 
human  picture  of  a  man  who  was  of  far 
greater  caliber  than  his  daily  gesture 
revealed.  No  one  reading  this  intimate 
and  friendly  account,  turning  over  the 
pages  of  letters  and  comments,  the 
personal  reminiscences,  the  records  of 
Thoreau's  fiery  devotion  to  freedom  and 
unwavering  devotion  to  his  ideals  can 
help  feeling  that  here  was  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional character.  It  is  not  only  that 
there  rises  through  these  pages  a  power- 
ful and  winning  portrait  of  its  subject, 
but  other  and  numerous  appeals  go  to 
make  the  volume  one  of  unusual  charm 
and  importance.  It  gives  a  living  and 
faithful  picture  of  the  period  immediately 
before  the  civil  war.  It  tells  again  the 
story  of  John  Brown,  to  whom  Thoreau 
was  devoted,  whose  cause  and  whose 
acts  he  openly  advocated.  Now,  when 
America  is  once  again  being  stirred  to 
her  foundations,  these  passages  seem 
strangely  close  and  real."  New  York 
Times. 

Illustrated,  $4.00  net  at  all  bookstores 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BOSTON    and    NEW  YORK 


TO   LEISURELAND 

where  woods  are  cool,  streams 
alluring,  vacations  ideal.  Be- 
tween New  York  City  (with 
Albany  and  Troy  the  gateways) 
and 

Lake  George 
The  Adirondacks 
Lake  Champlain 
The  North  and  West 

The  logical  route  is  "The  Luxurious 
Way."  Largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent river  steamships 
in    the    world 

DAILY  SERVICE 

Send    for  free    copy    of    Beautiful 
"SEARCHLIGHT  MAGAZINE" 

HUDSON  NAVIGATION  CO. 

Pier  32,  North  River  New  York 

"The  Searchlight  Route" 


WANTED  at  once  in  Jewish  Settlement, 
female  assistant  head  worker,  also  director 
of  girls'  camp.    Address  2530  Survey. 


The  National  Conference  of 

Social  Work 

By  Arthur  P.  Kellogg 


OF    THE     SURVEY     STAFF 


WHETHER  you  look  on  war  as  hell  or  as  an 
instrument  of  democracy,  its  immediate  fruits 
are  the  fruits  of  calamity,  and  the  fruits  of  ca- 
lamity are  the  stuff  with  which  organized  social 
work  deals  in  the  regular  course  of  its  daily  work.  Social 
workers,  therefore,  have  a  peculiar  obligation  and  opportunity 
for  service  in  wartime,  beyond  the  demands  made  on  all 
citizens.  As  a  representative  of  the  Red  Cross  put  it,  social 
workers  must  not  only  do  their  bit,  they  must  do  their  utmost. 
And  they  must  do  it  in  the  face  of  an  increase  of  their  regular 
work  while  accepting  new  obligations,  in  the  expectation  that 
their  ranks,  like  those  of  the  doctors  and  nurses,  will  be  raided 
for  the  federal  service,  and  with  the  possibility  that  they  will 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  raising  money  at  a  time  when 
national  relief  funds,  war  taxes  and  the  climbing  cost  of 
living  will  all  be  competing  for  support. 

That,  in  a  paragraph,  might  be  said  to  summarize  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection which  adjourned  Wednesday  night  from  its  week's 
session  at  Pittsburgh.  That  it  is  facing  its  tasks  soberly  and 
confidently  was  apparent  at  every  meeting  and  that,  in  its 
forty-fourth  year,  it  has  sufficient  of  the  elasticity  of  youth 
to  meet  new  situations  was  perhaps  nowhere  more  strongly 
brought  out  than  in  the  unanimous  vote  by  which  it  changed 
its  name  to  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

War,  then,  was  the  theme,  and  preparedness  for  war  the 
detail  of  the  discussion.  But  that  war  brings  not  so  much 
a  change  in  social  work  as  a  great  increase  in  it  was  equally 
clear.  Helen  R.  Y.  Reid,  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  of  Montreal, 
put  it  in  a  sentence:  "All  of  the  problems  met  in  peace  times 
we  meet  again  in  our  soldiers'  families  and  in  increased  and 
intensified  form."  What  those  problems  are  was  tersely 
stated  by  Edward  T.  Devine,  chairman  of  the  special  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Problems  of  the  War: 

Incredible  numbers  of  the  strongest  and  best  men  are  killed. 
Incredible  numbers  of  others  are  wounded  and  blinded.  The  or- 
dinary casualties  of  industry,  which  concerned  us  so  much  but  yester- 
day, are  almost  forgotten.  The  birth-rate  decreases.  The  death- 
rate  increases  even  in  the  civil  population,  and  in  the  neutral  coun- 
tries near  the  seat  of  war.  Infant  mortality,  unless  superhuman 
efforts  are  made,  reaches  a  dizzy  height.  Tuberculosis  breaks 
through  all  the  modern  restraints  built  up  so  skilfully  and  develops 


into  an  epidemic  of  such  dimensions  that  "the  white  plague"  is  no 
longer  a  figure  of  speech.  Typhus  and  cholera  and  scurvy  and 
malaria  reappear  to  ravage  the  more  backward  nations,  and  such 
novelties  as  trench-foot  and  gas-poisoning  and  nervous  shock  liter- 
ally overwhelm  the  medical  services  of  the  most  enlightened.  The 
venereal  diseases,  never  under  efficient  control,  overrun  the  armies 
and  training  camps.  Public  opinion  as  to  sexual  immorality  is  re- 
laxed. Illegitimate  children  are  born  in  unheard-of  numbers. 
Prostitutes  increase.  Undernourishment,  exposure,  anxiety  and 
other  hardships  undermine  physical  and  mental  health.  Insanity 
increases.  Orphans  are  multiplied.  Juvenile  crime  and  lawless- 
ness become  alarming.  Education  is  neglected.  Recreation  loses  its 
recently  acquired  standing  among  the  necessities  of  life.  Children 
and  women  are  allowed  and  induced,  if  not  compelled,  to  work 
too  hard.  The  standards  of  living  fall.  Provision  for  the  future 
is  forgotten  under  the  pressure  of  immediate  needs.  High  wages, 
like  high  prices  and  high  taxes,  continue,  but  they  are  no  longer 
an  indication  of  a  high  standard  of  living  for  workingmen  and 
their  families.  Family  ties,  family  interests,  individual  initiative, 
individual  development  and  all  else  that  form  the  foundation  of 
social  work,  lose  their  importance  save  as  they  can  be  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  national  purpose,  and  that  national  purpose  is  de- 
struction. All  the  resources  and  forces  of  the  nations  at  war  are 
organized — more  or  less  thoroughly,  more  or  less  intelligently — 
for  the  destruction  of  enemy  life  and  the  things  that  sustain  that 
life,  with  the  indirect  result,  also,  it  would  seem,  of  self-destruction. 

What,  then,  is  the  place  of  our  humanitarian  endeavor  in  the 
midst  of  the  world  at  war,  and  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  the  causes  which  this  conference  especially  represents?  ...  Is 
fighting  power  rather  than  charity  the  thing  that  abides,  along  with 
faith  and  hope,  and  is  it  the  greatest  of  these  four?  .  .  .  The  de- 
struction and  devastation  which  appal  us  are  but  means  to  an  end 
— a  most  regrettable  means  to  an  end  with  which  the  means  seem 
incompatible.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  that  the  ideals  of  social  work — which  are  the  ideals 
of  religion  in  terms  of  practical  life,  the  ideals  of  democracy  in 
economic  and  social  life,  the  ideals  of  humanity  in  the  life  of  the 
generation  that  passes — are  mistaken  and  unworthy.  They  assume, 
however,  certain  other  ideals  with  which  social  workers  as  such 
have  not  greatly  concerned  themselves,  simply  because  they  have 
taken  them  for  granted.  Freedom,  nationality,  respect  for  treaties — 
for  such  great  causes  as  these  our  fathers  fought  and  for  them  now 
our  sons  are  called  to  fight.  If  we  thought  they  were  automatically 
secure  forever,  we  were  in  a  fool's  paradise.  When  they  are  chal- 
lenged they  come  first.  They  are  more  important,  more  funda- 
mental, than  comfort,  physical  health,  mental  development.  Until 
they  are  assured,  the  struggle  for  a  normal  life,  as  we  have  con- 
ceived it,  is  hopeless;  until  men  are  free  and  the  framework  of 
international  society  is  secure,  the  individual  and  social  welfare, 
which  is  the  concern  of  social  work,  must  remain  precarious,  how- 
ever efficient  our  governmental  machinery  for  its  protection,  and 
our  voluntary  associations  for  its  promotion  may  be. 

That,  said  Mr.  Devine,  was  the  first  naked  truth  of  the 
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matter.  The  second  was  that  legislation  and  reforms  which 
are  not  firmly  grounded  in  convinced  public  opinion  form  a 
flimsy  platform  which  falls  under  the  more  insistent  demands 
of  war.  Protective  labor  legislation,  for  instance,  can  only 
be  saved  in  our  states  by  the  utmost  united  endeavor.  The 
brighter  side  of  it  is  that,  by  the  very  urgency  and  bulk  of 
the  demand  for  good  work  and  sound  children,  the  nations 
at  war  are  beginning  to  understand  the  things  that  social 
workers  long  ago  understood — the  need  for  adequate  physical 
care  and  mental  development  of  the  young,  the  sick,  the  dis- 
couraged, and  the  protection  of  normal  family  life  if  the 
whole  people  is  to  be  sound  and  well  and  do  its  part  in  either 
war  or  peace. 

The  challenge  of  this  to  social  workers  was  made  again 
by  Miss  Reid.  She  said:  "God  has  given  it  to  us  as  a  price- 
less heritage  to  live  in  these  great  times."  Repetition  of  it 
came  out  in  the  forty-eight  meetings  held  during  the  week. 

There  was,  perhaps,  greatest  interest  in  the  care  of  soldiers' 
families  and  the  way  in  which  the  government,  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  private  organizations  are  to  function.  The  government 
has  not  yet  declared  its  purpose,  beyond  the  passage  of  the 
draft  act  which  raised  the  pay  of  private  soldiers  from  $15 
to  $30  a  month.  There  are,  also,  supplemental  payments  for 
foreign  service,  for  length  of  service  and  for  marksmanship 
which  raise  the  private's  pay  to  a  possible  total  of  $48  a  month 
after  he  has  been  for  some  years  in  the  service.  Nor  has  the 
Red  Cross,  just  reorganized,  and  the  new  director-general  of 
civilian  relief,  W.  Frank  Persons,  of  New  York,  appointed 
less  than  a  week  before  the  conference  met,  declared  its  policy. 

It  was  understood,  however,  that  the  Red  Cross  stood 
unequivocally  for  the  largest  and  most  generous  treatment 
by  the  government  which  can  be  secured;  and  that  it  will 
encourage  the  cooperative  action  of  all  existing  organizations 


with  the  Red  Cross  chapters;  that  it  favors  the  raising  of 
funds  and  the  care  of  families  locally — by  friends  and  neigh- 
bors and  fellow  townsmen — as  against  a  great  national  fund 
disbursed  and  administered  from  Washington.  Such  local 
funds  are  already  being  collected  in  some  cities  and  a  number 
of  states  have  made  appropriations.  But  as  to  what  the  rela- 
tions of  these  funds  to  each  other  may  be  no  one  was  willing 
to  risk  a  prophecy.  Miss  Reid  deplored  the  state  grants  and, 
on  the  Patriotic  Fund  experience,  favored  a  single  national 
fund,  local  collections  to  be  turned  in  to  headquarters,  but 
the  care  of  families  and  the  actual  disbursements  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  local  branches.  It  had  worked  well  administratively 
and  had  not,  she  said,  shown  the  least  tendency  to  dry  up 
local  collections  in  the  belief  that  a  great,  vague,  central 
purse  might  be  opened  for  all  needs. 

At  an  unofficial  luncheon  meeting  on  the  matter  two  distinct 
points  of  view  came  out.  One  was  that  the  soldier  should 
be  considered  as  an  employe  of  the  federal  government,  en- 
gaged in  an  extra-hazardous  occupation,  calling  for  wages 
high  enough  to  enable  him  to  meet  himself  all  the  exigencies 
of  his  family  during  his  absence  and,  by  an  application  of 
the  principle  of  workmen's  compensation,  to  carry  the  risks 
of  death  and  injury  to  himself.  This  was,  it  might  be  said, 
very  widely  regarded  as  the  ideal  method.  The  practical 
difficulties  are  many.  Chief  of  them  is  the  fact  that,  when 
an  army  of  two  million  men  is  enlisted,  the  government  will 
be  paying  out  sixty  million  dollars  a  month  in  wages  alone. 
What  it  may  be  expected  to  do  beyond  that,  in  more  pay  or 
separation  allowances,  is  problematical,  although  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  a  separation  allowance  of  some  amount 
must  and  would  be  voted  for  soldiers  with  dependents. 

The  other  point  of  view  was  that  the  soldier  is  not  ren- 
dering industrial  service,  but  patriotic  service ;  that  his  pay 
for  such  service  should  be  smaller  than  for  ordinary  labor ; 
that,  so  far  as  he  has  dependents,  such  pay  must  be  supple- 
mented by  a  separation  allowance;  that  beyond  the  separation 
allowance  there  still  must  be  provision,  through  non-official 
funds,  of  help  for  emergencies.  It  was  emphasized  that,  even 
under  a  full  compensation  system,  provision  could  not  be  made 
for  sickness  of  members  of  the  man's  family ;  that  the  govern- 
ment could  not  pay  the  hospital  bill  for  his  wife  nor  carry  her 
through  childbirth. 

The  feeling  at  Washington  that  the  exemption  of  married 
men  will  relieve  this  country  of  the  need  for  providing  separa- 
tion allowances  for  families  was  not  shared  by  the  conference. 
The  selective  draft  will  undoubtedly  give  us  a  much  smaller 
relief  problem  than  other  countries  have  had ;  but  there  will 
still  be  dependents  who  must  be  cared  for.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  young  fellow  whose  father  dies  after  he  enlists, 
leaving  the  mother  dependent  on  him ;  there  is  the  man  so 
anxious  to  fight  that  he  lies  about  his  marriage ;  there  is  the 
deserted  wife  or  the  common-law  wife,  denied  by  the  soldier, 
but  able  to  present  a  creditable  claim.  Many  claims  have 
already  been  filed  by  dependents  of  regulars,  guardsmen  and 
sailors.  In  one  eastern  city  one-half  of  the  first  150  claims 
made  on  the  Red  Cross  were  by  the  dependents  of  unmarried 
men ;  in  a  middle  western  city  the  very  first  claim  made  was 
by  a  young  unmarried  girl,  pregnant  by  "3  guardsman.  Of 
275  chapters  which  have  reported,  80  have  been  called  on  to 
give  material  relief — $13,000  to  1,100  families  in  about  two 
months. 

The  unofficial  meeting  led  to  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
urging  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  act  favorably  on 
the  proposal  now  before  it  of  appointing  a  commission  to 
study    the    whole    matter,    including    the    compensation    and 
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insurance  features,  and  to  endeavor  to  work  out  a  system 
that  will  be  both  generous  and  just.  At  another  meeting, 
Royal  L.  Meeker,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  pointed 
out  that  the  government  has  already  accepted  the  principle 
of  federal  social  insurance  in  insuring  the  lives  of  sailors 
on  merchant  ships  taking  the  heavy  risk  of  sailing  for  England 
with  food  and  munitions. 

In  the  discussion  of  standards  of  living  and  labor  during 
wartime  there  appeared  to  be,  for  the  first  time,  unanimous 
approval  of  prohibition.  And  the  discussion  seemed  to  show 
that  this  was  for  a  permanent  policy  and  not  just  for  war 
prohibition.  Elizabeth  Tilton  has  very  suddenly  achieved 
her  purpose  of  enlisting  social  workers  in  the  prohibition 
cause.  Speakers  from  one  dry  state  after  another  testified 
to  the  good  social  results  of  prohibitory  laws.  And  before  the 
week  was  over,  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  had  secured  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  urging  Congress  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture, importation  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  during  the 
war  and  for  one  year  thereafter. 

Mrs.  Tilton,  just  from  Washington,  reported  the  Lever 
bill,  giving  the  President  control  over  the  use  of  grain  in 
making  alcohol  as  well  as  a  general  and  sweeping  authority 
over  the  food  supply,  as  stalled.  Sugar  interests,  cotton  in- 
terests, liquor  interests  were  opposing  it — everyone  wanted 
control  except  in  his  own  commodity,  she  said ;  everybody 
wanted  Mr.  Hoover  except  Congress.  She  brought  word 
that  the  nations  abroad  had  offered  him  anything  he  would 
accept  if  he  would  stay  in  Europe  in  control  of  the  allies' 
food  supply,  but  that  he  had  felt  the  better  plan  was  to  come 
here,  where  the  food  must  be  grown.  We  will  have  to 
export  hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  of  grain,  she  said ;  more 
than  we  have  ever  done  before.  There  is  a  good  crop  in  India 
and  in  Australia,  but  it  is  a  long  and  difficult  haul  to  get  it 
to  London  and  Paris  and  Rome  and  Brussels.  The  task 
rests  on  us;  the  man  able  to  do  it  is  ready,  yet  we  stand  back 
and  listen  to  the  selfish  arguments  of  special  interests  afraid 
not  that  they  will  lose  money  but  that  they  may  not  make 
the  ultimate  profits.  To  make  the  exports  which  are  called 
for  we  must  economize  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there ;  but,  she 
said,  there  is  no  place  we  can  save  so  much  at  one  fell  swoop 
— 3  per  cent  of  the  total — as  in  refusing  to  have  another  bushel 
of  grain  go  into  the  making  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

Florence  Kelley  made  the  striking  point,  already  familiar 
to  readers  of  the  Survey,  that  the  grain  raised  by  schoolboys 
in  any  state,  dry  or  wet,  may  go  into  whiskey  or  beer,  which 
is  true  also  of  the  sugar  beets  raised  in  the  dry  West ;  that 
an  emergency  which  called  for  the  cutting  down  of  the  school 
year  by  one-half,  as  in  New  York  state,  is  a  great  enough 
emergency  to  stop  this  very  minute  the  distilling  and  brewing 
of  the  world's  food  into  beverages.  Mr.  Devine  testified  that, 
as  a  result  of  his  trip  over  a  large  part  of  Russia,  he  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  social  revolution  which  followed 
the  prohibition  of  vodka  was  more  profoundly  important  and 
more  likely  to  be  permanent  than  the  political  revolution  which 
abolished  autocracy. 

As  to  labor  standards,  there  was  no  debate ;  everyone  was 
agreed  that  the  time  has  certainly  not  yet  come  and  very 
likely  will  never  come  when  the  war  need  will  be  so  pressing 
that  we  must  throw  health  and  efficiency  to  the  dogs  for  the 
sake  of  a  temporary  increase  in  factory  output.  Mrs.  Kelley 
acclaimed  Governor  Whitman  for  his  veto  of  the  bills  re- 
pealing labor  standards  and  offered  it  as  a  striking  fact  that 
the  greatest  industrial  state  had  refused  to  yield  to  the  hys- 
teria of  the  first  weeks  of  war — "in  New  York  no  woman  can 
work  at  night  in  any  process,  though  we  are  surrounded  by 
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states  in  which  women  can  and  do  work  at  night."  She  was 
loudly  applauded  and  continually  quoted  during  the  week 
on  her  statement  that  "we  believe  that  in  war  as  in  peace 
the  heavy  work  should  be  done  by  men  and  that  at  night 
the  mothers  of  little  children  should  be  at  home." 

There  was  considerable  talk  of  various  types  of  war  econ- 
omy, but  no  agreement  with  the  proposal  of  one  delegate 
that,  in  order  to  restore  work  to  certain  groups  of  dressmakers 
and  milliners  now  idle,  women  should  continue  to  buy  clothes 
and  hats  as  before.  Rather  there  seemed  agreement  that  pur- 
chasing should  be  confined  to  essentials  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  the  products  of  which  there  is  not  a  shortage ;  that  care  for 
the  unemployed  girls  should  be  provided  through  a  better  sys- 
tem of  employment  agencies;  that  there  is  no  lack  of  work — 
rather  a  lack  of  workers,  and  the  girl  who  makes  evening 
gowns  or  trims  bonnets  can  be  put  at  some  other  task.  It  was 
pointed  out,  also,  that  for  men  as  well  as  women  there  will  be 
a  widespread  attempt  to  demand  longer  hours  of  work,  and 
that  this,  together  with  speeding  up  and  the  employment  of 
great  numbers  of  inexperienced  men  in  the  place  of  those  who 
have  enlisted,  may  be  expected  to  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  industrial  accidents. 

General  concern  as  to  the  support  of  social  work  during  the 
war  led,  in  another  informal  and  extra-conference  meeting, 
to  requesting  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  appoint  a 
commission  on  the  conservation  of  social  work.  This  grew 
out  of  a  proposal,  broached  some  time  since  in  New  York 
and  brought  before  the  conference  by  Samuel  McCune  Lind- 
say, that  Congress  be  asked  to  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
the  income  tax  law  gifts  made  to  regularly  incorporated  social 
agencies.  These  agencies,  Dr.  Lindsay  said,  face  a  very 
serious  situation.  A  great  deal  of  their  support  comes  from 
sources  which  are  not  only  paying  the  normal  tax  but,  under 
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the  bill  now  pending  in  Congress,  will  pay  a  very  heavy 
super-tax.  To  exempt  these  gifts  would,  he  said,  cost  the 
government  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  money,  while  it 
would  serve  greatly  to  help  the  organizations. 

Discussion  at  a  luncheon  conference  showed  so  much  oppo- 
sition to  Dr.  Lindsay's  argument,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
this  was  proposing  a  new  form  of  special  privilege,  that  the 
plan  to  send  a  resolution  to  Washington  was  given  up  and  in- 
stead there  was  substituted  the  request  for  the  commission  to 
study  the  status  and  needs  of  social  work.  Some  striking  rea- 
sons for  the  need  of  such  a  commission  were  brought  out,  such 
as,  for  instance,  the  departure  of  a  hospital  unit  from  a  middle 
western  city  with  sixty-five  nurses,  sixty  of  whom  had  been 
in  executive  positions.  A  physician  in  New  York  has  recently 
stated  that  the  older  men  of  his  profession  must  give  up  all 
idea  of  a  vacation  this  year  and  must,  in  caring  for  the  civil 
population,  work  harder  than  the  young  doctors  at  the  front; 
should  there  be  unusual  sickness,  such  as  the  polio  epidemic 
of  last  summer,  he  was  appalled  at  the  thought  of  what  might 
happen ;  at  the  very  best  he  felt  that  the  health  of  the  general 
civil  population  was  in  grave  danger. 

This  question  of  the  health  of  the  civil  population  came  up 
at  various  times.  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  professor  of  public 
health  at  Yale,  stated,  for  instance,  that,  leaving  deaths  and 
wounds  out  of  account,  the  progress  of  military  hygiene  has 
put  us  in  a  position  where  "preventable  disease  is  now  more 
effectively  controlled  in  the  camp  than  in  the  marketplace. 
We  may  well  learn  to  apply  the  lessons  of  military  hygiene 
and  sanitation  in  the  conduct  of  our  daily  life."  The  death 
rate  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  has  gone 
down  from  14.4  in  1909  to  13.6  in  1914,  but  there  are  still 
100,000  deaths  a  year  "due  to  simply  and  easily  controllable 
causes.  War  conditions,  unless  they  are  intelligently  met, 
will  gravely  accentuate  our  losses.  Not  one  state  board  of 
health  in  ten,  not  one  city  board  of  health  in  twenty,"  he  said, 
"has  an  organization  and  a  budget  adequate  for  pressing 
needs."  The  Canadian  delegates  testified  that  social  and 
educational  work  supported  by  public  funds  has  been  generally 
starved  during  the  war,  whereas,  over  the  full  term  since 
August,  1914,  that  supported  from  private  gifts  has,  by  the 
greatest  exertions,  been  able  to  keep  up  to  standard.  The 
outlook  for  public  health  work  would,  therefore,  seem  grave. 
Nevertheless,  Dr.  Winslow  hoped  that  some  good  might  come 
out  of  it.  "The  present  crisis  may  perhaps  awaken  America 
to  the  concrete  possibilities  of  a  serious  application  of  the 
laws  of  public  health.  We  have  two  wars  to  win — one  against 
the  central  powers  and  one  against  the  invisible  microbic  ene- 
mies of  mankind.     The  military  establishment,  the  munition 


ACCLAIMING  the  democratic  principles  set  forth  in  the 
-^-t  President's  address  to  the  Senate  in  January,  and  re- 
affirmed in  his  war  message  of  April;  welcoming  the  response 
thereto  by  English  liberal  opinion;  hailing  the  democratic 
purposes  of  the  Russian  revolution  with  its  disclaimer  of 
territorial  aggrandisement ;  and  recognising  that  the  demo- 
cratic elements  of  the  central  empires  are  at  a  disadvantage 
so  long  as  their  war  groups  can  claim  they  are  resisting 
annihilation,  we  pledge  the  administration  our  support  in- 
such  steps  as  will  elicit  a  fresh  statement  of  peace  terms  by 
the  allies,  repudiating  autocracy,  disclaiming  conquests  and 
punitive  indemnities  and  focusing  the  liberal  forces  of  all 
mankind  for  a  democratic  organisation  of  the  world. 

The  national  conference  has  an  established  practice  of 
declining  to  pass  resolutions  that  commit  its  members  to 
any  position.  The  one  given  above  was  circulated  unofficially 
and  signed  by  570  members  as  individuals,  to  be  transmitted 
to  President  Wilson. 


factory  and  the  farm  all  depend  upon  man-power;  and  pre- 
ventable disease  gnaws  at  the  root  of  national  strength." 

Dr.  Grace  L.  Meigs,  of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau, 
was  similarly  hopeful  that  infant-welfare  work  might  gain 
during  war  without  waiting,  as  it  did  abroad,  particularly 
in  the  hard-pressed  nations  like  France  and  Belgium,  for  a 
decreasing  birth-rate  and  an  increasing  death-rate  of  infants 
to  sound  the  alarm.  It  has  tended  to  the  preventive  rather 
than  the  palliative  side,  she  said,  and  "it  is  the  fruit  of  the 
great  and  intelligent  movement  for  the  prevention  of  infant 
and  maternal  mortality  for  the  last  decade."  Out  of  it  she 
drew  these  practical  suggestions  for  this  country: 

1.  That  no  hasty  conclusions  should  be  drawn  that  the  war 
makes  immediately  indispensable  in  this  country  such  palliative 
measures  as  the  increase  of  day  nurseries  or  the  supervision  of 
pregnant  women  working  in  factories,  to  which  dire  necessity  has 
driven  certain  foreign  countries. 

2.  That  the  chief  preventive  measures  for  protecting  babies  is  to 
insure  their  care  and  nursing  by  healthy  mothers  in  their  own 
homes. 

3.  That  the  disorganization  of  infant  welfare  work  through  the 
loss  of  doctors  and  nurses  especially  trained  for  it  is  an  imminent 
danger  and  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 

4.  That  the  preventive  work  for  infant  and  maternal  welfare 
already  established  should  be  strengthened  and  extended;  that  noth- 
ing should  be  considered  more  important  in  wartime. 

The  Rape  of  Girlhood 

One  or  the  keen  observations  in  the  headquarters  lobbies, 
though  it  did  not  find  expression  on  the  program,  was  the 
expectation  of  great  numbers  of  unmarried  mothers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  military  training  camps  and  in  only  less  degree 
wherever  troops  are  enlisted  or  temporarily  camped  en  route 
to  camps  or  to  shipboard.  Experience  on  the  Mexican  border 
as  well  as  abroad  led  to  the  feeling  that  the  debauching  of 
young  fellows  in  khaki  will,  with  the  plans  for  recreation  and 
the  minimizing  of  prostitution,  be  as  nothing  to  the  ruin  of 
young  girls  in  the  civil  communities.  Forces  are  gathering 
for  the  protection  of  girls  and  the  supervision  of  their  meeting 
the  soldiers — as  they  are  bound  to  do.  But  at  best  it  was  felt 
that  this  will  shortly  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  subtle  and  difficult  of  social  war  problems.  For  not  only 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  fellows  freed  of  all  the 
usual  home  restraints  and  exposed  to  moral  standards  of 
every  sort,  but  the  best  of  girls,  in  the  hysteria  of  wartime  and 
the  eagerness  to  entertain  and  give  a  good  time  to  the  boys 
who  are  about  to  go  into  battle,  suddenly  find  themselves  in 
the  worst  of  predicaments.  So  it  was  perhaps  significant  that 
one  of  the  conference  papers  most  talked  about  was  that  by 
J.  Prentice  Murphy,  of  Boston,  on  unmarried  mothers.  He 
stood  out  stoutly  for  treating  them  as  we  would  any  other 
mothers — as  individuals,  some  competent  and  some  incompe- 
tent, even  under  the  best  guidance,  to  bring  up  a  child,  but 
none  to  be  judged  as  "immoral"  and  in  a  class  apart  from 
other  human  beings.  Some  of  the  best  results  of  work  with 
unmarried  mothers  of  which  he  has  known  have  been  ob- 
tained with  girls  who  have  had  two  or  even  three  illegitimate 
children.  He  was  very  much  against  herding  them  in  insti- 
tutions. 

There  were,  of  course,  innumerable  war  points  of  which 
not  even  mention  may  be  made  here.  The  adjoining  resolution 
urging  a  restatement  of  the  terms  of  peace  was  sent  to 
the  White  House  with  570  signatures,  including  most  of  the 
leading  men  and  women.  The  address  on  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace,  by  William  Howard  Taft,  brought  pro- 
longed applause  from  a  theaterful  of  people,  especially  in 
his  statement  that  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy  and  Russia  are  now  engaged  in  performing  the  duties 
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of  a  league  to  enforce  peace.  And  Morris  Hillquit  made  a 
profound  impression  in  his  statement  of  the  Socialist  position 
and  aims,  particularly  when  he  declared  that  the  Social  Demo- 
crats of  Germany  will  yet  send  the  last  of  the  autocrats 
packing  and  will  convince  the  world  of  the  physical  and 
moral  impossibility  of  continuing  to  carry  a  crushing  load  of 
armament.  These  and  a  later  meeting  of  the  American 
Union  Against  Militarism  were,  of  course,  all  outside  the 
program  and  the  regular  meetings  of  the  conference. 

In  introducing  former  convicts,  members  of  his  Mutual 
Welfare  League  at  Sing  Sing,  into  the  conference  program, 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne  not  only  provided  a  unique  feature 
but  an  astonishing  sequel  for  himself.  One  of  his  speakers, 
missing  the  man  who  was  to  have  met  him  at  the  station,  went 
to  the  lobby  of  the  headquarters  hotel,  was  recognized  by  a 
Pittsburgh  city  detective  and  promptly  arrested.  The  police 
permitted  him  to  telephone  to  Mr.  Osborne,  who  went  surety 
for  him  and  secured  his  release.  But  they  were  none-the-less 
proud  of  their  recognition  of  a  man  whose  picture  is  in  even- 
police  station  of  the  country.  Mr.  Osborne  himself  urged 
that  in  a  time  when  democracy  is  the  watchword  of  the  world 
it  be  applied  in  the  prisons  where,  until  the  last  few  years,  it 
has  been  utterly  unknown  and  where  arbitrary  authority  sur- 
vives in  a  measure  unknown  in  civil  life. 

Such  a  transitional  situation  has  never  been  faced  by  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  conference  in  all  its  forty-four 
years  as  that  through  which  they  have  just  steered  it.  For 
several  years  there  have  been  signs  of  change.  Changing 
social,  economic  and  administrative  conditions  have  greatly 
diversified  and  specialized  social  work.  Therefore  the  con- 
stituency of  the  conference  became  more  varied  and  compre- 
hensive. The  officials  of  state  institutions,  who  founded  the 
conference,  had  long  ago  been  constrained  to  admit  the  volun- 
tary charities'  representatives  to  their  fellowship.  These 
proved  to  be  only  the  advance  guard  of  a  long  procession 
of  representatives  of  individual  causes  and  interests  whose 
knock  at  the  door  led  to  their  admission,  .at  first  one  by  one, 
and  then  by  groups,  year  after  year. 

These  newer  elements  began  to  chafe  under  the  old  name, 
which  those  who  had  made  it  historic  naturally  cherished. 
More  and  more  kindred  groups  tended  to  meet  at  the  same 
time  and  place  as  the  conference  and  clamored  for  some  sort 
of  recognition.  Last  and  greatest  of  all  these  changes  was 
the  sudden  and  tremendous  transition  of  the  world  war. 

A  New  Name  for  New  Times 
The  executive  officers  of  the  conference  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  adjust  themselves  by  the  promptness  and  vigor  with 
which  they  responded  to  the  call  of  the  times  in  rearranging 
the  settled  program  so  as  to  add  the  distinctive  feature  of  So- 
cial Problems  of  the  War.  And  this  they  did  without  other 
authority  than  that  of  the  exigency  of  war.  This  in  itself  was 
the  auspicious  harbinger  of  the  response  which  the  conference 
itself  would  make  to  the  demands  of  the  readjustment. 

For  three  years  a  committee  on  change  of  name  had  been 
trying  out  the  wish  and  will  of  the  members.  The  first  com- 
mittee found  little  if  any  demand  for  it  and  many  reasons 
against  it.  The  second  committee  discovered  widespread 
though  sporadic  sentiment  for  some  change,  but  could  get 
very  little  direct  response  to  its  requests  for  individual  opinion. 
But  the  preferential  balloting  persistently  urged  by  the  third 
committee  rallied  284  votes.  Their  first,  second  or  only  pref- 
erences were  169  for  the  old  name,  323  for  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Workers,  151  for  National  Conference  on 
Social  Welfare,  77  for  National  Conference  on  Public  Wel- 
fare,   and    99    for    National    Conference    on    Social    Service. 


THE  NEW  ORGANIZATION 

President,  Robert  A.   Woods,  Boston. 

Vice  Presidents,  John  A.  Kingsbury,  New  York;  Judge 
William  A.  Way,  Pittsburgh;  Florence  Kelley,  New 
York. 
Members  Executive  Committee,  Roy  Smith  Wallace,  Phila- 
delphia; Mrs.  W.  L.  Murdoch,  Birmingham;  Rev.  Frede- 
rick Siedenberg ,  Chicago;  Ida  M.  Cannon,  Boston;  Otto 
W.  Davis,  Minneapolis;  Marcus  C.  Fagg,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 
Chairmen  of  Divisions: 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston,  New  York. 

Delinquents  and  Corrections,  Jessie  A.  Hodder,  Frani- 

ingham,  Mass. 
Health,  Dr.  J.  H.  Landis,  Cincinnati. 
Public  Agencies  and  Institutions,  Albert  Sidney  John- 
stone, Columbia,  S.  C. 
The  Family,  Gertrude  Vaile,  Denver. 
Industrial    and    Economic    Problems,    Florence    Kelley, 

New  York. 
The  Local  Community,  Charles  C.  Cooper,  Pittsburgh. 
Mental  Hygiene,  Dr.  William  Healy,  Boston. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces,  Allen  T.  Burns,  Cleve- 
land. 
Social  Problems   of   the   War  and   Reconstruction,   V. 
Everit  Macy,  Nczv  York. 


Eleven  blank  ballots  were  cast.  Discussion  of  these  results 
led,  by  a  large  acclamation  vote,  to  the  final  choice  of  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 

A  still  harder  change  to  achieve  was  in  gearing  up  the 
many  groups  kindred  to  the  conference  in  a  more  definite 
and  yet  free  relation  to  it  and  to  its  program.  For  two  years 
the  Committee  on  Kindred  Groups  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  whole  situation,  past,  present  and  prospective.  The 
scheme  as  first  formulated  was  sent  out  to  all  members  of 
the  conference  in  an  elaborate  printed  proposal  which  in  the 
discussions  of  the  committee,  after  convening  at  Pittsburgh, 
was  deemed  too  complicated.  Prolonged  and  patient  discus- 
sion and  a  conciliatory  spirit  achieved  a  more  simplified  but 
none-the-less  thoroughgoing  plan  which  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  executive  committee  and  was  adopted  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  conference. 

The  plan  to  ally  kindred  groups  vitally  reconstructs  the 
organization  of  the  conference  without  making  any  unnec- 
essary changes  or  taking  away  the  self-government  of  either 
central  or  kindred  bodies.  Specialized  interests  within  and 
without  the  conference  membership  are  provided  for  by  cre- 
ating divisions,  which  include  a  larger  number  of  sections 
than  have  hitherto  been  found  to  be  practicable.  Seven  of 
these  divisions  are  designated  as  continuous  from  year  to 
year;  namely,  the  family,  children,  health,  delinquents  and 
correction,  public  agencies  and  institutions,  industrial  and 
economic  conditions,  the  local  community.  Members  of  the 
conference  may  register  for  any  or  all  divisions.  Those  regis- 
tered in  each  division  nominate  to  the  conference  at  its  annual 
business  session  a  committee  of  not  less  than  nine  members 
to  arrange  for  its  section  meetings  and  their  place  on  the 
conference  programs.  Chairmen  of  these  committees  are  to 
be  nominated  by  each  division  and  confirmed  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  conference.  The  secretaries  and  reporters 
are  appointed  also  by  joint  action. 

On  petition  of  twenty-five  members  of  a  conference  division, 
or  in  case  they  refuse  to  accede  to  it,  to  the  special  executive, 
special  divisions  may  be  created  for  a  year  at  a  time.  Thus 
new  groups  or  interests  may  find  place  and  temporary  recog- 
nition. Independent  organizations  desiring  the  fellowship 
and  publicity  of  the  conference  may  be  recognized  to  this 
extent  on  condition  that  their  sessions  be  held  either  before 
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or  after  the  entire  program  of  the  conference  is  rendered. 
The  programs  of  all  general  sessions  of  the  conference  and 
the  oversight  of  all  section  meetings  of  every  division  are 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  conference  executive  committee,  to 
which  the  division  committee  chairmen  are  added  as  ex-officio 
members. 

The  value  of  the  conference  as  a  great  central  clearing- 
house is  thus  conserved,  as  well  as  the  free  initiative  of  each 
group  of  its  members.  Interests  that  have  been  tried,  tested 
and  approved  to  be  permanent  are  recognized  as  continuous, 
and  yet  recognition  is  temporarily  extended  to  new  interests 
with  a  chance  to  attest  their  right  to  continuance  or  to  take 
turns  on  the  annual  programs.  Flexibility  with  continuity, 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  movements,  freedom  of  individuals 
and  groups  with  enough  authority  to  maintain  order  and 
progress,  are  thus  constructively  promoted.  Credit  for  this 
unique  achievement  is  due  most  of  all  to  Roger  N.  Baldwin, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  whose  cooperative  spirit  proved 
to  be  as  effective  as  his  constructive  efficiency. 

Action  on  the  plan  was  taken  by  the  kindred  groups  as  fol- 
lows: Five  will  remain  completely  independent — American 
Association  of  Societies  for  Organizing  Charity,  National  Con- 
ference of  Jewish  Charities,  National  Conference  of  Jewish 
Social  Workers,  National  Conference  on  the  Education  of 
Truant,  Backward,  Dependent  and  Delinquent  Children, 
Secretaries  of  Social  Service  Exchanges;  nine  will  retain  in- 
dependent existence  but  will  unite  their  programs  with  the 
national  conference — National  Children's  Home  Society,  Na- 
tional League  on  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes,  National 
Housing  Association,  American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis, National  Probation  Association,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Policewomen,  Hospital  Social  Service  Workers, 
Polish  Social  Workers ;  eight  will  become  integral  parts  of  the 
national  conference — Teachers  of  Practical  Sociology,  Indus- 
trial Social  Service  Group,  Group  on  Charities  Endorsement, 
Charities  Federation  and  Central  Councils  of  Social  Agencies, 
Officials  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  Presidents  and  Secre- 
taries of  State  Conferences,  Land  Taxation  Group,  Special 
Committee   on    Radical    Social   Movements. 

In  his  presidential  address,  Frederic  Almy,  of  Buffalo, 
struck  the  note  for  the  conference — a  note  of  courage  and 
optimism  and  of  refusal  to  believe  that  all  things  are  rushing 
to  everlasting  destruction — "nothing  seems  impossible,  with 
effort."  He  was,  he  said,  a  "discouraged  optimist,"  a  "war 
pacifist"  who  had  wanted  to  fight  two  years  ago  for  Belgium. 
"I  would  rather  be  a  Belgian  than  a  German.  I  would  rather 
be  a  dead  Belgian  than  a  live  German.  But  I  still  love  Ger- 
many.     I   hate   the   sin,   but   love   the   sinner.      The   victory 


depends  on  our  work  as  well  as  on  the  fighting.  There  is 
just  as  good  fighting  in  social  service  as  there  is  in  military 
service."  And  no  one  hailed  with  greater  glee  the  news- 
paper report  which  made  him  say:  "There  is  just  as  good 
fighting  in  social  circles  as  there  is  in  military  service." 

The  discouraged  optimist  insisted  on  pausing  a  moment  in 
the  long  climb  and  seeing  "that  the  summit  is  now  nearer 
than  the  valley."  His  subject  was  The  Conquest  of  Poverty. 
We  may  look  forward,  he  said,  to  the  end  of  hopeless,  invol- 
untary, innocent  poverty.  Two  centuries  ago  one-fifth  of 
the  population  of  England  consisted  of  paupers  and  beggars, 
most  of  them  able-bodied.  Those  in  the  almshouses  wore 
iron  collars.  The  necessities  of  the  working  man  of  today 
were  unheard  of  luxuries  for  the  rich  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time.  Even  in  forty  years  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off 
in  actual  poverty ;  in  Buffalo,  for  instance,  there  is  "less  by 
actual  count  than  when  the  city  was  one-fourth  as  large  and 
had  a  smaller  proportion  of  immigrants  and  though  we  now 
recognize  and  count  incipient  poverty  which  forty  years  ago 
was  not  so  recognized."  Health  has  been  tremendously  im- 
proved, illiteracy  almost  wiped  out,  crime  reduced — and  all 
of  these  are  potent  causes  of  poverty;  we  have  even  gotten 
to  the  point  of  handling  city  congestion  and  of  making  the 
city  a  healthier  place  than  the  open  country  or  the  small  town. 
War  itself,  Mr.  Almy  demanded,  should  contribute  to  his 
optimism : 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  in  spite  of  the  value  of  intelligent  au- 
tocracy, democracy  will  in  the  end  lessen  poverty  by  giving  more 
opportunity  to  the  poor;  and  in  the  last  one  hundred  years  the  pro- 
portions of  democracy  and  autocracy  in  the  world  have  been  re- 
versed. Today  democracy  is  almost  universal,  and  autocracy  the 
exception,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  pro- 
hibition will  lessen  poverty,  and  through  this  war  it  exists  in  Rus- 
sia and  has  a  foothold  in  England.  We  all  know  how  it  is  sweeping 
America.  Already  more  than  half  of  our  states  are  dry.  Many 
of  us  think  that  the  emancipation  of  woman  will  lessen  poverty,  and 
through  this  war  this  is  already  a  certainty  in  England  and  has  a 
foothold  in  Russia.  In  America  one-third  of  our  presidential  elec- 
tors are  now  from  suffrage  states.  Eastward  the  star  of  suffrage 
takes  its  way  and  it  has  reached  Rhode  Island.  Moreover  suffrage, 
unlike  prohibition,  is  irrevocable  where  it  is  once  gained,  for  women 
will  not  disfranchise  themselves.  Again,  already  through  this  war 
constructive  social  work  by  the  state,  which  seemed  Utopian,  has 
become  familiar,  and  sacrifice  and  service  by  volunteers  are  uni- 
versal. In  a  twinkling  also,  quicker  than  ever  before,  we  have 
gained  in  internationalism.  War  is  abominable,  and  the  hate  and 
loss  it  causes  make  the  whole  world  poorer,  but  out  of  the  great 
evil  we  make  some  great  gains.  As  Bossuet  says,  "When  God  rubs 
out,  it  is  because  he  is  getting  ready  to  write." 

So  it  went.  The  cobbler  must  stick  to  his  last.  Indeed, 
with  the  present  price  of  leather,  the  shoemaker's  skill  in 
pegging  the  new  fibre  soles  to  our  frayed  uppers  may  be  all 
that  keeps  us  from  going  barefoot.  So,  too,  with  social  work. 
If  good  social  work  was  important  in  humdrum  times  it  is 
important  now  a  thousand-fold. 
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STATE  COMPENSATION 
LAWS   REVIEWED 

IF  a  traveling  salesman  is  injured  in 
the  course  of  his  employment  in 
West  Virginia,  Michigan  or  California, 
he  cannot  claim  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. In  Minnesota,  he  is  assured  com- 
pensation if  he  happens  to  be  engaged 
by  a  Minnesota  firm.  On  reaching  New 
Jersey  the  same  salesman  may  lose  arms, 
legs  or  eyes  in  an  accident  that  occurs 
when  at  work  and  gain  a  right  to  work- 
men's compensation. 

Such  curious  inconsistencies  in  the 
laws  of  the  thirty-seven  states  and  three 
territories  which  have  granted  work- 
men's compensation  are  brought  out  by 
a  recent  pamphlet  on  the  legal  phase  of 
workmen's  compensation  acts.  This 
document  is  published  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  a  coopera- 
tive body  comprised  of  representatives 
of  national  industrial  associations.  It 
will  be  followed  by  later  reports  dis- 
cussing the  operations  of  compensation 
statutes  from  the  medical,  economic  and 
administrative  standpoints. 

Not  only  is  there  diversity  in  state 
laws  in  the  classes  of  employes  affected 
by  workmen's  compensation.  In  eight 
states  compensation  acts  are  compulsory 
upon  the  employer.  In  twenty-four 
states  the  employer  may  make  a  choice 
between  workmen's  compensation  pay- 
ments and  common-law  defense,  but  if 
he  does  not  accept  the  former  he  must 
forfeit  some  or  all  of  his  common-law 
defenses  in  any  action  brought  by  an 
injured  employe.  In  twenty-three  of 
these  twenty-four  states  the  employe 
likewise  has  an  option ;  in  Texas  he  is 
bound  by  his  employer's  choice.  In 
twenty-five  states  the  employer  affected 
by  compensation  acts  must  either  insure 
his  liability  or  demonstrate  his  financial 
capacity  foi  self-insurance.  In  some 
states  contribution  to  a  state  insurance 
fund    is  obligatory. 

Classification  of  "hazardous"  occupa- 
tions is  very  uncertain  in  the  various 
acts.  Although  private  insurance  ex- 
perience shows  many  forms  of  agricul- 
tural employment  to  be  more  dangerous 
than  mechanical  trades,  agriculture  is 
nowhere     designated     by     compensation 


acts  as  a  "dangerous"  or  "hazardous" 
occupation. 

Another  source  of  conflict  lies  in  the 
significance  given  to  the  term  "accident." 
In  the  English  compensation  acts  of 
1897  and  1906,  largely  used  as  a  basis 
for  American  legislation,  the  liability  is 
expressed  by  the  phrase  "personal  injury 
by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the 
course  of  employment."  In  the  compen- 
sation acts  of  fourteen  states  this  lan- 
guage is  followed  identically;  in  others, 
the  words  "by  accident"  are  omitted, 
thus  broadening  the  liability;  in  some 
cases  the  words  "out  of"  are  also 
omitted,  further  extending  the  liability 
to  cover  injuries  received  in  the  course 
of  employment,  although  the  occupation 
has  no  direct  connection  with  the  injury. 
For  instance,  the  Ohio  Industrial  Com- 
mission awarded  compensation  to  the  de- 
pendents of  a  stenographer  because, 
while  taking  dictation  from  her  em- 
ployer, she  was  murdered  by  a  jealous 
suitor;  the  New  York  Industrial  Com- 
mission awarded  compensation  for  the 
death  of  a  street-railway  process-server 
from  gangrenous  diabetes  alleged  to  have 
resulted  from  having  his  toes  trodden 
upon  by  a  fellow  passenger  in  a  street- 
railway  car  of  the  company  which  em- 
ployed him. 

In  this  country  "occupational  dis- 
eases," as  a  rule,  are  not  included  under 
the  term  "accident"  in  workmen's  com- 
pensation acts,  but  in  the  administration 
of  these  acts  an  increasing  tendency  to 
include  many  forms  of  diseases  con- 
tracted   during   employment    is    evident. 

The  pamphlet  reviews  the  growth  of 
workmen's  compensation  acts  from  the 
first  Maryland  statute  of  1902  applying 
to  coal-mine  operatives  to  the  federal 
compensation  law  for  government  em- 
ployes passed  in  1916.  It  analyzes  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  three  important  cases  which 
have  established  beyond  question  the 
right  of  states  to  enact  such  legislation. 
Despite  inharmony  of  enactment  and  in- 
terpretation in  the  laws  of  various  states, 
the  report  endorses  the  fundamental 
principle  of  compensation ;  namely,  "the 
substitution  of  a  definite  and  certain 
measure  of  relief  for  the  former  uncer- 
tainties  of    redress    through    litigation." 
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CHICAGO'S    PUBLIC    SCHOOL 
TANGLE 

THE  Chicago  public  schools  are  still 
suffering  from  the  turmoils  of  their 
administrators.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  mayor,  the  teachers'  feder- 
ation and  the  courts,  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  two  citizens'  asso- 
ciations are  now  directly  involved  in  the 
endless  controversies,  while  the  children, 
their  parents  and  the  public  are  innocent 
bystanders  who  are  paying  the  heavy 
costs  of  the  prolonged  struggle.  No 
sooner  does  one  situation  clear  up  than 
complications  worse  confounded  arise. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  state  re- 
cently decided  that  the  board  of  educa- 
tion had  authority  to  drop  teachers  "for 
any  reason  whatever  or  for  no  reason 
at  all,"  as  they  had  no  definite  tenure 
of  office  other  than  their  appointment  by 
the  board  for  a  year  at  a  time.  Thus 
the  right  claimed  by  the  teachers'  fed- 
eration to  affiliate  with  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  against  the  rule  of  the 
board  was  denied.  Thereupon  the  affilia- 
tion was  formally  withdrawn,  under 
protest  by  the  officials  of  the  federated 
teachers  and  with  the  consent  of  the  fed- 
eration of  labor.  In  this  way  only,  if  at 
all,  could  the  sixty-eight  teachers 
dropped  for  such  cause  hope  for  restor- 
ation. 

Meanwhile  the  state  legislature  has 
enacted  a  school  law  giving  the  school 
trustees  more  independence  of  the  city 
administration  than  ever.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  trustees,  now  reduced  from 
twenty-one  to  eleven,  is  left  with  the 
mayor,  whose  nominations,  however, 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  city  council, 
as  heretofore.  Under  the  new  statute 
the  teachers  must  accept  probationary 
appointments  for  the  first  three  years ; 
thereafter  they  can  be  removed  only  for 
cause,  and  not  until  after  they  have  had 
a  hearing.  The  truce  promised  by  this 
compromise  measure  was  roughly  inter- 
rupted by  a  fierce  encounter  between  the 
president  of  the  school  board,  Jacob  L. 
Loeb,  and  Mayor  William  Hale  Thomp- 
son and  his  political  advisers,  who  were 
denounced  publicly  before  the  board  for 
plotting  to  nullify  the  civil  service  law 
in  order  to  gain  partisan  patronage  and 
for  planning  to  lease  school  lands  with- 
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out  provision  for  revaluation  during 
ninety-nine  years. 

To  head  off  this  alleged  plot,  Presi- 
dent Loeb  seized  the  advantage  given 
by  the  new  law  in  authorizing  the  old 
school  board  to  make  appointments  in 
conformity  with  civil  service  rules,  be- 
fore the  board  could  be  reconstituted  by 
the  mayor's  new  appointees.  As  the 
principal  administrative  offices  were  thus 
filled  for  four  years  by  the  reappoint- 
ment of  experienced  incumbents,  the 
mayor  was  deprived  of  making  them  the 
"plums"  of  patronage.  The  office  of 
superintendent  of  schools  is  still  held  in 
abeyance.  Six  nominations  for  school 
trustees,  meantime,  had  been  submitted 
to  the  city  council  by  the  mayor.  Pend- 
ing their  consideration  by  the  alder- 
men, two  nominees  publicly  withdrew 
their  names  on  account  of  the  charges 
alleged  against  the  mayor  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  school  board. 

Such  is  the  present  situation  in  this 
state  of  war,  with  the  strategic  positions 
in  the  possession  of  President  Loeb  and 
a  strong  majority  of  the  hold-over 
board  of  education.  The  final  issue  de- 
pends upon  the  constituency  of  the  new 
board  which  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
outcome  of  the  struggle  between  the  al- 
dermen and  the  mayor  over  the  new  ap- 
pointees. 

FEDERAL  BUDGET  CUTS 
AFFECTING  LABOR 

RECENT  war  economies  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee 
will  be  felt  by  labor. 

An  item  for  some  $47,000  to  create 
an  independent  women's  division  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  been  stricken 
from  the  sundry  civil  appropriations 
bill.  Five  of  the  six  conferees  on  this 
measure  were  individually  committed  to 
it,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  did  not  estimate  for  the 
item  it  has  been  dropped.  Chairman 
Fitzgerald,  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  is  held  responsible  for 
its  defeat. 

Another  proposition  benefiting  labor 
which  has  been  vetoed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions is  a  plan  to  eliminate  the  waste 
of  time  for  skilled  mechanics  and  com- 
mon laborers  between  the  completion  of 
one  employment  and  the  beginning  of 
the  next. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  who  sub- 
mitted the  plan  to  Congress,  believes 
that,  since  carpenters  are  found  to  lose 
as  much  as  150  days  a  year  because  of 
lack  of  continuous  work,  the  creation  of 
an  effective  employment  service  would 
enable  them  to  "connect"  from  job  to 
job  and  thus  almost  double  their  an- 
nual output  and  earnings.  The  same 
rule,  he  holds,  would  apply  to  many 
other  trades,  and  to  the  vast  army  of 
migratory  unskilled  labor. 

At  an  estimated  cost  of  $750,000  for 


the  coming  year,  Secretary  Wilson's 
program  could  be  carried  out  by  the 
organization  of  a  nation-wide  staff  in 
the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
At  the  capitol,  however,  the  request  of 
the  department  is  refused  on  the  ground 
that  the  employment  service  has  no  legal 
existence,  is  unnecessary  and  has  been 
sustained  on  funds  diverted  from  other 
legally  directed  channels.  The  secre- 
tary argues  that  legal  existence  of  the 
employment  service  is  established  in  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  of  whose  funds 
it  used  $150,000  last  year.  He  is  ready, 
moreover,  to  have  specified  legal  status 
given  the  service,  but  Chairman  Fitz- 
gerald does  not  propose  to  permit  this 
change. 

Even  more  serious  a  handicap  to  the 
welfare  and  efficiency  of  labor  during 
war-time  than  failure  to  establish  a 
woman's  division  or  to  minimize  sea- 
sonal employment  is  the  dismissal  of 
seventeen  of  the  twenty-one  commission- 
ers of  conciliation  from  the  Department 
of  Labor.  A  year  ago  the  department 
received  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  for 
its  conciliation  work.  This  amount  has 
been  exhausted  on  account  of  the  un- 
precedented demands  for  services  during 
the  last  year  [the  Survey,  June  9]. 
When  Secretary  Wilson  made  a  recent 
request  for  $250,000  to  continue  the 
work  effectively,   the  sum  was  refused. 

Meanwhile,  industrial  disputes  are 
rapidly  multiplying,  and  Secretary  of 
War  Baker  has  secured  the  services  of 
Prof.  Felix  Frankfurter,  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  labor  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  as  his  special  adviser 
in  the  adjustment  of  labor  troubles  con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  canton- 
ments, military  works,  manufacture  of 
munitions  and  supplies.  Federal  troops 
have  been  called  out  by  local  authority, 
and  withdrawn  on  orders  from  Wash- 
ington, in  the  case  of  a  strike  of  mold- 
ers  in  a  Newark,  N.  J.,  plant  doing 
war  work.  Request  has  been  made  by 
another  Newark  concern  for  the  serv- 
ices of  federal  secret  service  operatives 
against  strikers. 

At  the  same  time,  also,  complaints 
are  being  lodged  by  labor  unions  against 
the  employment  of  convicts  in  painting 
buildings  for  the  War  Department  at 
a  camp  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
against  the  employment,  through  a 
prison-contracting  firm,  of  naval  pris- 
oners from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  a  gar- 
ment shop  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.  Sim- 
ilar complaint  of  the  employment  of 
convicts  at  chain-making  and  other  metal 
work  has  come  from  Concord,  N.  H. 
Carpenters'  and  plumbers'  unions  at 
Ft.  Snelling  and  Ft.  Benjamin  Harri- 
son have  grievances  regarding  work  on 
camp  buildings. 

The  appointment  of  local  committees 
of  mediation  and  conciliation  under  the 
labor  committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional  Defense,  while  most  useful   and 


important  at  this  time,  relieves  the  sit- 
uation but  little.  The  members  of  these 
committees  are  not  expected  to  act  as 
arbiters,  but  to  obtain  a  cordial  recep- 
tion for  government  authorities  and  in 
every  way  promote  this  method  of  peace- 
ful settlement  of  labor  troubles  [the 
Survey,  June  9]. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  has  inti- 
mated that  a  central  board  may  be  cre- 
ated to  safeguard  labor  standards  upon 
war  work  and  to  consider  industrial 
disputes.  Press  discussion  has  gratu- 
itously employed  the  phrase  "labor  dicta- 
torship," despite  the  fact  that  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  non-dictatorial  char- 
acter of  the  proposed  arrangement.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  stated  on  June  8 : 

There  is  no  such  thing  contemplated  by 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  as  a  labor 
dictator.  There  has  been  no  necessity  for 
such  action  because  of  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation that  has  existed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  emergency  among  all  classes  of 
workmen,  organized  and  unorganized,  and 
the  able  and  earnest  manner  in  which  the 
spirit  has  been  publicly  expressed  by  their 
chosen  leaders.  Methods  of  adjusting  la- 
bor troubles  are  under  consideration  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  each  of  which 
considers  the  human  element  in  industry, 
but  none  of  them  contemplate  the  establish- 
ment of  a   labor  dictatorship. 

The  only  alternative  to  the  creation 
of  a  national  board  with  adequate  legal 
authority  was  brought  forward  at  a 
meeting  of  the  wages  and  hours  commit- 
tee -of  the  committee  on  labor  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense.  This  al- 
ternative proposed  a  sub-committee  to 
agree  upon  industrial  standards,  and  to 
report  upon  disputed  points  in  the  labor 
field. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  trade  union 
representatives  that  this  plan  would  in- 
volve, first,  a  hearing  on  each  definite 
point,  then  a  session  and  decision  by  the 
sub-committee,  then  debate  and  decision 
by  the  hours  and  wages  committee,  then 
a  report  to  the  executive  committee,  then 
new  debate  and  report  to  the  commit- 
tee on  labor — which  consists  of  some  150 
or  more  members  in  various  parts  of 
the  country — and  thence  presentation  to 
the  advisory  commission  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.  Finally  decision 
could  be  made  by  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  itself. 

Recital  of  the  complexity  of  the  ma- 
chinery was  sufficient  to  convince  the 
practical  trade  unionists  that  some  other 
method  must  be  adopted.  The  national 
board,  consisting  of  spokesmen  for  labor 
and  employers,  with  a  chairman  speaking 
for  the  whole  public,  grew  in  favor  as 
a  solution. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  is  under- 
stood to  be  desirous  that  this  board, 
if  created,  be  under  the  authority 
of  his  department.  Other  members 
of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense are  understood  to  favor  giving  it 
a  separate  existence,  with  direct  respon- 
sibility  to   the   President.      This   differ- 
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ence  of  opinion,  involving  the  compara- 
tive increase  or  decrease  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Department  of  Labor,  has 
not  yet  been  bridged. 

OPENING  THE   RED    CROSS 
CAMPAIGN 

A  CONTRIBUTION  of  $1,000,- 
000  has  been  promised  to  the 
$100,000,000  being  raised  by  the 
American  Red  Cross,  on  condition  that 
twenty-four  other  contributions  of  equal 
amount  are  forthcoming.  The  donor  is 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  of  New  York  city, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  finance  commit- 
tee of  the  newly  created  Red  Cross  War 
Council. 

The  Red  Cross  is  laying  plans  for  its 
campaign  week,  June  18-25.  In  an- 
nouncing Mr.  Dodge's  gift  and  several 
smaller  ones,  Henry  P.  Davison,  chair- 
man of  the  war  council,  made  a  further 
statement  in  regard  to  the  uses  to  which 
the  money  would  be  put.  After  point- 
ing out  that  our  first  obligation  was  to 
care  for  our  own  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
those  of  our  allies,  he  said : 

We  shall  help  provide  the  bare  necessi- 
ties of  life  to  the  homeless  in  devastated 
France;  to  aid  them  to  rehabilitate  them- 
selves and  thus  strengthen  the  man  power 
of   the   French   army. 

We  shall  strive  to  hearten  Russia,  by  pro- 
viding additional  ambulances  and  other 
relief  for  the  sick  and  wounded  along  the 
battlefront.  We  shall  try  to  succor  the 
homeless  and  wandering  peoples  of  Poland, 
Lithuania    and    western    Russia. 

We  hope  to  extend  aid  to  those  who  are 
fighting  the  battles  of  liberty  in  Rumania, 
Serbia  and  Italy — indeed,  to  relieve  human 
misery  everywhere  among  our  allies. 

As  told  in  the  Survey  last  week,  a 
Red  Cross  commission  has  already  gone 
to  Europe  to  study  conditions  and  direct 
the  expenditure  of  funds. 

RED    CROSS    COURSE    FOR 
CIVILIAN    RELIEF 

TO  train  volunteers  for  the  delicate 
task  of  dealing  with  the  dependent 
families  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  De- 
partment of  Civilian  Relief  of  the  Red 
Cross  has  suggested  to  its  chapters  a  short 
course  of  study.  The  program  is  espe- 
cially recommended  for  small  communi- 
ties where  there  are  no  schools  of  phil- 
anthropy or  their  equivalents  giving  such 
training.  Probably  ten  sessions  will  be 
needed,  says  the  department,  to  cover 
the  subject  matter,  and  it  suggests  that 
classes  or  round-table  groups  be  formed 
to  listen  to  lectures,  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems involved  and  to  report  on  supple- 
mental reading. 

Though  urging  the  use  of  volunteers, 
the  department  strongly  advises  the  em- 
ployment in  every  community  of  at  least 
one  trained  social  worker  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  dealing  with 
families  in  distress,  especially  wherever 
the  total  amount  of  relief  is  of  fair  size. 
The  department  does  not  share  the 
view  that  if  the  order  against  accepting 


HINTS  TO  RED  CROSS 
VOLUNTEERS 

1.  General  information  concerning  the 

organization  and  work  of  the  Red 
Cross 

Organization:  headquarters,  official, 
chapters,  committee. 

Work:  In  peace — in  war.  Work 
for  families  of  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors. 

2.  The  Family 

Its  normal  composition  and  status; 
its  normal  problems;  variations 
in  its  composition,  status  and 
problems  when  the  breadwinner 
leaves  home.  Possible  increase 
in  juvenile  delinquency. 
.?.  Effective  Methods  of  Social  Work 
zvith  Families 

a.  Right  attitude;  interview;  use  of 
available  sources  of  information; 
interpretation  of  information. 

b.  Supervision  of  families  aided; 
objectives — protection,  conserva- 
tion, development,  rehabilitation. 

4.  Family  Problems 

a.  Health;  the  home  and  its  en- 
vironment; standards  of  living 
and  variations  in  standards 
among  different  nationalities  and 
races. 

b.  The  children  and  the  adoles- 
cents; the  wife  and  mother;  edu- 
cation, moral  and  religious  in- 
fluences; recreation. 

5.  Relief  Problems 

a.  Point   of  view;  family   budgets. 

b.  Adequacy;  food,  fuel,  rent,  cloth- 
ing, medicines,  etc.;  employment ; 
sources  of  relief,  including  man's 
pay  and  possible  government  al- 
lowance; the  handicapped.  Va- 
riations necessary  on  account  of 
national  and  racial  differences. 

6.  Helpful  Tools 

Red  Cross  cards  and  report  forms, 
vouchers,  accounting  system,  so- 
cial service  directory  and  ex- 
change (wherever  available). 

7.  Cooperation 

Spirit;  aim;  existing  social  agen- 
cies to  be  understood  and  util- 
ized; regimental  auxiliaries; 
women's  and  church  organisa- 
tions. 

SUGGESTED    HELPFUL    READ- 
ING 

The  Normal  Life,  by  Edward  T. 
Devine  {out  of  print,  but  on  the 
shelves  of  most  public  libraries). 

Red  Cross  Pamphlets  on  Relief 
Work  among  Families,  and  Red  Cross 
Reprint  of  Paul  U.  Kellogg's  articles 
in  the  Survey  on  Relief  Work  among 
Soldiers'  Families  in  Canada.  (See 
ARC  155,  162  and  163.  If  not  sup- 
plied, write  American  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  Survey). 

The  Good  Neighbor,  by  Mary  E. 
Richmond  (small  handbook — 60  cents, 
published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Phila- 
delphia). 

Weekly  articles  in  the  Survey 
(based  upon  Porter  R.  Lee's  lectures 
on  Red  Cross  work  among  families 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy), written  by  Karl  de  Schwei- 
nitz. 

How  to  Help,  by  Mary  Conyngton 
(handbook — 50  cents,  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.). 


men  with  dependents  is  rigidly  enforced, 
it  will  have  little  or  no  relief  work  to 
do.  Some  of  its  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  contrary  will  be  the  case  are 
as  follows: 

1.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  rule 
cannot  entirely  prevent  dependence  among 
the  families  of  enlisted  men.  The  provision 
which  the  War  Department  is  recommending 
for  federal  aid  for  families  is  evidence  of 
this.  Another  item  of  evidence  is  to  be 
found  in  the  present  regular  army  where, 
although  the  general  policy  is  to  recruit  only 
from  the  ranks  of  single  men,  there  are  still 
found  to  be  among  the  enlisted  men  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent  who  have  parents  and 
other  relatives  dependent  upon  them,  while 
about  4  per  cent  more  actually  have  wives 
and   children   dependent   upon   them. 

2.  In  the  navy  there  is  no  such  rule 
against  men   with  dependents. 

3.  Some  men  who  wish  to  enlist,  conceal 
the   facts  in  regard  to  dependents. 

4.  Others  have  relatives  who  are  not  de- 
pendent at  the  time  of  enlistment  but  who 
later    become    dependent. 

5.  Another  factor  which  must  be  reckoned 
with  is  the  reluctance  of  men  in  the  ranks 
to  apply  for  discharge  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  dependents.  They  fear  that  their 
motives  will  be  misunderstood  and  that  they 
will  be  regarded  as  cowards  or  quitters. 

6.  It  is  well  known  also  that  commanding 
officers  are  usually  opposed  to  seeing  their 
ranks  depleted  by  such  discharges  and  are 
not  inclined  to  encourage  men  to  apply  for 
release. 

7.  Reports  from  chapters  recently  received 
by  national  headquarters  indicate  that  al- 
ready considerable  relief  work  is  being  done. 

HOSPITAL   CARE   FOR  THE 
SAILORS 

PUBLIC  and  private  hospitals  in 
New  York  city  have  agreed  to  supply 
more  than  7,000  beds  on  short  notice 
to  care  for  wounded  American  sailors 
who  may  be  brought  to  this  country. 

This  arrangement  has  been  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Hospital  and  Medical 
Facilities,  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  National  De- 
fense. This  committee,  of  which  Dr. 
S.  S.  Goldwater  is  chairman,  was 
formed  some  weeks  ago  to  develop  ex- 
isting hospitals  and  hospital  facilities  to 
their  maximum  usefulness  for  war  emer- 
gencies. For  two  years  the  Navy  De- 
partment has  been  collecting  informa- 
tion on  hospital  facilities  throughout  the 
country.  Since  New  York  city  is  the 
port  to  which  wounded  sailors  are  most 
likely  to  be  brought,  the  committee  was 
formed,  first,  to  learn  what  the  facili- 
ties are,  and,  second,  to  provide  the 
machinery  for  making  them  immediately 
available  when  needed. 

Sixty  hospitals  affiliated  with  the 
Council  of  Associated  Hospitals  are  in- 
cluded in  the  inventory.  Public  hospitals 
offered  1,646  surgical  and  2,346  medical 
beds;  private  hospitals,  1,447  surgical 
and  1,067  medical  beds,  and  private  spe- 
cial hospitals,  617  surgical  beds.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  can  be  provided  within 
six  hours'  notice,  and  all  within  a  month. 

Another  possible  use  for  these  beds 
will  be  the  care  required  for  certain  sur- 
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gical  and  long-time  cases  if  concentra- 
tion or  training  camps  are  established 
near  New  York  city.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  some  Canadian  cases  may 
be  sent  to  this  country,  since  Canadian 
hospitals  are  already  crowded. 

Men  offering  to  enlist  at  naval  re- 
cruiting stations  are  sometimes  found  to 
have  slight  defects  that  operations  or 
hospital  care  will  remove.  Several  hos- 
pitals have  agreed  to  treat  such  cases 
free  of  charge  and  the  committee  will 
try  to  act  as  a  clearing-house  for  this 
service. 

COUNTY  JAILS  CONTRASTED 
IN   TWO   STATES 

THE  campaign  against  county  jails 
in  this  country  has  started  off  with 
a  bang.  Indiana  is  out  with  evidence  of 
the  emptying  effect  which  her  new  state 
farm  for  misdemeanants  has  had  on  jails, 
and  the  Alabama  state  prison  inspector 
has  discarded  polite  words  in  describing 
conditions  in  that  state.  "The  law  reg- 
ulating the  fees  of  the  sheriffs  for  feed- 
ing prisoners  in  the  jails  in  Alabama,"  he 
says  in  his  biennial  report  just  pub- 
lished, "can  be  characterized  by  one  word 
only— DAMNABLE!" 

When  Indiana  opened  her  1,600-acre 
farm  for  misdemeanants  in  April,  1915 
[the  Survey,  January  1,  1916],  it  was 
predicted  that  the  effect  of  placing  men 
out  of  doors  would  be  to  put  many  of 
the  county  jails  out  of  business.  This 
is  exactly  what  is  happening.  Sixteen 
county  jails  stood  empty  September  30, 
1916,  the  figures  for  this  period  being 
just  published.  There  were  fewer  than 
five  inmates  in  thirty-eight  counties  and 
only  between  five  and  ten  in  eighteen 
others.  At  the  close  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  only  ten  jails  were  empty. 

Moreover,  the  number  of  convicted 
law-breakers  in  the  jails  has  decreased 
45  per  cent  in  two  years.  In  1914  it 
was  18,130;  in  1915,  during  half  of 
which  the  farm  was  in  operation,  it  was 
14,644.  In  1916  it  was  only  9,896.  The 
number  of  commitments  to  the  farm  it- 
self in  1916  was  2,322. 

These  results,  states  the  Indiana  Board 
of  State  Charities,  "demonstrate  that 
the  state  rather  than  the  county  should 
take  charge  of  the  misdemeanant." 

While  there  has  been  much  improve- 
ment in  jail  conditions  in  Alabama  since 
the  establishment  of  the  office  of  state 
prison  inspector,  the  present  holder  of 
that  title,  W.  H.  Oates,  thinks  that  mat- 
ters are  still  very  bad.  No  enlightened 
people,  he  says,  would  tolerate  a  law 
providing  that  a  thief  should  be  inocu- 
lated with  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  or 
typhoid.  Yet  that  is  what  is  happening 
today.  Prison  life,  with  its  "lack  of  oc- 
cupation, no  exercise,  inadequate  supply 
of  wholesome  food  of  sufficient  variety, 
insufficient  air,  deprivation  of  sunlight 
and  outdoor  life"  is  leaving  men  "at  the 
mercv    of   tuberculosis    and   other   com- 


municable diseases."  The  71,000  persons 
who  have  been  released  from  the  jails 
of  Alabama  in  the  past  three  years  con- 
stitute, Mr.  Oates  thinks,  a  "potent  fac- 
tor in  disseminating  the  'white  plague'." 
It  is  with  respect  to  the  fee  system, 
however,  that  Mr.  Oates'  vocabulary 
fails.  The  sheriffs  of  Alabama  are  paid 
fees  for  feeding  their  prisoners.  They 
are  allowed  specified  amounts  of  money, 
and  whatever  they  do  not  spend  is  theirs. 
The  scale  of  fees  for  feeding  prisoners 
is  this : 

From  1  to  10  prisoners 60c  per  day  each 

More  than  10  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  prisoners 50c  per  day  each 

More  than  20  and  not  ex- 
ceeding  40   prisoners 40c  per  day  each 

More  than  40  prisoners 30c  per  day  each 

No  sheriff  spends  all  of  this,  of  course. 
He  feeds  the  prisoners  what  he  pleases 
and  puts  the  unexpended  portion  of  the 
money  in  his  pocket.  One  sheriff  has 
admitted,  Mr.  Oates  declares,  that  he 
made  over  $25,000  net  profit  on  his  feed 
bill  alone  in  one  year.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  jails  only  two  meals  a  day  are 
served.  In  one  county  the  sheriff  puts 
half  the  feed  bill  in  his  pocket,  then  gives 
the  other  half  to  a  man  to  feed  the  pris- 
oners and  make  such  profit  out  of  the 
transaction  as  he  can. 

In  instances  where  it  has  been  deemed 
wise  by  the  state  prison  inspector  to  close 
jails  because  of  bad  conditions,  sheriffs 
have  invoked  the  aid  of  probate  judges 
to  go  to  the  state  capital  and  protest  to 
the  governor,  so  that  the  sheriff  might 
not  be  deprived  of  his  feed  bill,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Oates. 

Mr.  Oates  gives  account  of  respects 
in  which  conditions  have  improved  and 
shows  diagrams  of  new  types  of  jails 
that  are  being  constructed. 

DANBURY   HATTERS'  HOMES 
PLACED   ON  SALE 

THE  last  chapter  in  the  Danbury 
hatters'  case,  opened  fourteen  years 
ago,  was  written  on  June  7,  when  Judge 
E.  S.  Thomas,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  signed  the  decree  order- 
ing the  sale  of  the  homes  of  140  work- 
men in  Danbury,  Bethel  and  Norwalk. 
The  sale  is  to  satisfy  the  judgment  for 
$252,130  damages  awarded  D.  E. 
Loewe  &  Co.,  who  brought  suit  under 
the  Sherman  law  against  a  union  boy- 
cott of  the  product  of  their  hat  factory. 
Nearly  $60,000  has  already  been  paid 
on  account,  but  the  accumulation  of  in- 
terest money  is  such  that  about  $250,000 
is  still  due.  The  property  is  expected 
to  yield  $200,000,  leaving  a  deficiency 
judgment. 

At  the  inception  of  the  case  in  Sep- 
tember, 1903,  the  hatters'  union  entered 
into  a  written  agreement  with  each  of 
the  defendants  whereby  it  proposed  to 
"pay  all  of  the  expenses  of  such  defend- 
ants and  save  each  individual  from  all 
liability."     Later  the  American  Federa- 


tion of  Labor  took  over  the  defense  and 
pledged  such  financial  support  as  would 
be  necessary.  It  remained  in  charge  of 
the  case  until  a  judgment  against  the 
defendants  was  affirmed  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  Appeals  in  1913 
[the  Survey,  January  16,  1915].  At 
that  point  the  federation  disclaimed  fur- 
ther responsibility,  but  took  up  a  volun- 
tary contribution  which  is  reported  to 
have  amounted  to  about  $150,000. 
-  Loewe  &  Co.  announced  that  if  this 
sum  were  paid  over  to  them,  all  pro- 
ceedings would  be  discontinued  and  the 
defendants  released.  The  unions  are 
said  to  have  declined  to  do  this  and  the 
plaintiffs  then  took  steps  to  obtain  sat- 
isfaction in  the  judgments.  It  is  said 
that  the  unions  have  declared  that  they 
will  indemnify  the  defendants  after  their 
homes  are  lost. 

DEMAND     AND     SUPPLY     IN 
THE  LABOR  MARKET 

SO  many  women  are  flocking  to  em- 
ployment  agencies  to  register  .for 
farm  work  that  the  New  York  Bureau 
of  Employment  has  established  a  sep- 
arate department  to  handle  them. 

However,  since  few  of  these  appli- 
cants have  had  experience  in  gardening, 
poultry-raising  or  farming,  the  bureau 
hopes  to  switch  the  preferences  of  the 
majority  from  agricultural  labor  to  do- 
mestic work  on  farms.  Hundreds  of 
urgent  letters  have  been  received  from 
farmers  all  over  New  York  state  and 
the  states  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut,  asking  for  housekeep- 
ers and  other  house  servants. 

Contrasted  with  the  supply,  very  feu 
orders  have  been  received  so  far  for 
women  farm  workers.  In  fact,  there  is 
even  a  lull  in  the  immediate  call  for 
male  farm  hands.  The  farmer,  although 
he  has  considerably  increased  his  acre- 
age, is  "getting  along"  with  the  help 
he  has.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
during  July  there  will  be  a  rush  of  re- 
quests for  assistance  in  harvesting,  hay- 
ing, picking  fruit  and  berries.  Much 
of  this  work  (in  the  hay  fields,  particu- 
larly) will  have  to  be  done  under  a  hot 
sun  and  the  bureau  advises  that  so  far 
as  possible,  builders,  construction  work- 
ers, and  other  men  used  to  the  open  air, 
be  secured.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
tasks,  such  as  weeding,  berry  and  vege- 
table-picking, will  be  suited  to  women 
and  to  inexperienced  men  and  boys. 

The  bureau  of  employment,  at  the 
same  time,  has  sent  out  a  warning  against 
women  taking  men's  places  in  offices  and 
factories  until  the  supply  of  male  labor 
is  exhausted.  While  there  are  instances 
of  women  replacing  men,  the  bureau 
feels  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
exaggeration  as  to  the  necessity  and  de- 
mand. There  is  a  slackening  in  the  call 
for  male  workers  in  some  few  indus- 
tries. Gradually,  it  is  believed,  a  natural 
readjustment  will  take  place. 
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The  volume  of  work  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Employment  for  the  month 
of  May  was  the  largest  of  any  month 
since  the  offices  of  the  bureau  were 
opened,  both  as  to  the  number  of  people 
referred  to  positions  and  the  number  of 
placements  recorded.  This  is  due  to  the 
demand  for  farm  hands,  hotel  and  re- 
sort workers  and  men  for  army  service. 
Workers  were  furnished  to  build  bar- 
racks and  to  supply  military  camps — 
such  as  building  mechanics,  cooks,  wait- 
ers and  kitchen  men.  The  calls  for 
clerical  and  professional  help  have  not 
been  heavy,  although  there  was  a  strong 
demand  for  stenographers.  The  federal 
government  is  now  using  the  state  and 
municipal  civil  service  lists  of  eligible 
stenographers  from  which  to  make  se- 
lections. 

GROWTH  OF  PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 

ONE  of  the  most  important  actions 
taken  by  Mr.  Asquith's  govern- 
ment before  it  went  out  of  office  was  the 
appointment  of  a  conference  of  members 
of  both  houses  of  Parliament  to  report 
on  the  reform  of  the  franchise,  the  basis 
for  redistribution  of  seats,  reform  of  the 
system  of  registration  of  electors  and 
methods  of  elections.  The  report  of  the 
conference  was  made  public  at  the  end 
of  January  and  was  noted  throughout 
the  world  for  its  limited  approval  of 
woman  suffrage  in  the  large  cities.  The 
recommendations  contained  in  it  regard- 
ing methods  of  election  have,  however, 
scarcely  been  noticed  in  the  American 
press. 

They  were  unanimous  and  include  the 
redistricting  of  London  and  other  large 
cities  so  as  to  create  in  those  cities  multi- 
member districts  to  which  proportional 
representation  could  be  applied ;  and  for 
those  enlarged  districts  they  prescribe 
the  "single  transferable  vote,"  that  is, 
the  Hare  system.  They  also  recommend 
the  application  of  proportional  represen- 
tation to  members  elected  from  the  uni- 
versities. 

Considering  the  representative  charac- 
ter of  the  conference  and  the  unanimity 
of  its  report  on  these  points,  it  would 
have  seemed  natural  that  this  part  of  the 
program  should  be  embodied  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  legislation  before  the  first 
after-war  parliament  is  elected.  For,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Asquith  when  he  sug- 
gested the  conference  last  August, 

with  regard  to  the  parliament  which  is  going 
to  undertake  the  work  of  reconstruction  after 
the  war,  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  you 
should  provide  an  electoral  basis  which  will 
make  that  parliament  reflective  and  represen- 
tative of  the  general  epinion  of  the  country 
and  give  to  its  decision  a  moral  authority 
which  you  cannot  obtain  from  what  I  may 
call  a  scratch,  improvised  and  makeshift 
electorate. 

But  the  present  cabinet  seems  to  take 
the  view  that  proportional  representation 
is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  of 


reforms  advocated  by  the  conference. 
Against  this  view,  H.  G.  Wells  and 
Earl  Grey,  formerly  governor-general  of 
Canada,  among  others,  have  protested  in 
strong  letters  to  the  London  Times.  A 
bill  embodying  the  reform  was  intro- 
duced in  Parliament  a  few  weeks  ago 
with  the  understanding  that  the  govern- 
ment would  not  take  sides  on  it.  This 
bill  is  expected  to  pass. 

C.  G.  Hoag,  general  secretary  of  the 
American  Proportional  Representation 
League,  informs  us  of  three  other  impor- 
tant advances  in  the  movement  for  that 
reform  the  world  over.  The  Social 
Democratic  party  of  Germany  has  in- 
cluded in  its  program  a  demand  for  it 
as  a  basis  for  elections  to  the  Reichstag. 

On  May  10  the  legislative  assembly 
of  British  Columbia  passed  a  bill,  in- 
troduced by  the  premier,  which  gives 
municipalities  the  option  of  adopting  the 
Hare  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion for  their  local  elections.  This  is  the 
first  passage  of  an  optional  municipal 
proportional  representation  bill  by  any 
legislature  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States.  The  act  of  Congress  establish- 
ing a  civil  government  in  Porto  Rico, 
approved  March  2,  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  five  senators  and  four  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  large  by 
the  single  non-transferable  vote. 

Thus  the  principle  of  proportional 
representation  is  approved  by  Congress 
in  connection  with  the  government  of 
Porto  Rico.  But,  Mr.  Hoag  contends, 
the  system  must  be  applied  to  the  elec- 
tion of  at  least  one  entire  chamber  of 
the  Porto  Rico  legislature  before  it  can 
be  expected  to  give  satisfactory  results. 
The  proposed  non-transferable  balloting 
also  has  other  defects,  as  compared  with 
the  Hare  system,  which  are  set  forth  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Proportional 
Representation  Review. 

A  WARTIME  "BIT"  FOR  THE 
FEEBLEMINDED 

TRAINING  the  feebleminded  to  use- 
ful labor  is  an  important  element  in 
their  institutional  education.  An  oppor- 
tunity for  the  spread  of  an  interesting 
experiment  in  this  field  is  believed  by 
many  institutional  superintendents  to  be 
afforded  by  the  present  demand  for  an 
extension  in  farming  operations  to  in- 
crease the  food  supply. 

For  several  years  Rome  State  Cus- 
todial Asylum,  a  state  institution  for  the 
feebleminded  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  has 
trained  its  better  grade  boys  and  men 
to  become  farmers  and  has  put  colonies 
of  them  on  owned  and  rented  farms  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  institution,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  normal  man  and 
wife  who  know  farming.  The  first  of 
these  farm  colonies  was  established  ten 
years  ago.  Since  then  six  others  have 
been  acquired,  four  of  which  are  owned 
and  three  rented.  Each  has  a  colony 
of  twenty  inmates  with  a  man  and  wom- 


an in  charge.  All  the  work  is  done  by 
the  boys  and  the  two  employed  people. 
Today  the  institution  is  operating  1,200 
acres  of  land,  600  of  which  are  owned 
and  600  rented.  "These  colonies,"  says 
the  latest  annual  report  of  the  institu- 
tion, "are  entirely  self-supporting,  in- 
cluding all  expense  and  5  per  cent  on 
the  investment." 

While  the  boys  are  living  on  these 
farms  it  is  customary  to  spare  some  of 
them  to  help  surrounding  farmers.  If 
a  farmer  has  a  rush  job  that  he  wants 
done,  several  boys  are  allowed  to  do  it, 
and  one  of  the  brighter  and  older  boys 
goes  along  to  supervise  them.  The  farm- 
er pays  ten  cents  an  hour  for  the  work 
of  each  boy  and  in  this  way,  says  Dr. 
Charles  Bernstein,  superintendent  of  the 
institution,  "they  are  able  to  earn  money 
enough  to  pay  for  all  their  clothing,  to 
give  them  spending  money  and  to  pay 
for  other  little  articles  they  desire,  and 
also  to  put  some  money  in  the  savings 
bank." 

After  they  have  lived  for  a  year  or 
two  on  these  farms  and  made  good  rec- 
ords, many  of  the  boys  are  sent  out  to 
work  for  private  farmers  under  contract. 
They  may  even  be  sent  to  farmers  in 
remote  parts  of  the  state.  The  farmer 
signs  a  contract  agreeing  to  report  on 
the  boy's  condition  and  progress  every 
three  months.  He  pays  the  boy  $10  a 
month  for  ten  working  months  and 
gives  him  board  and  spending  money. 
Fifty  boys  have  been  sent  out  in  this 
manner  within  six  weeks  and  120  are 
out  altogether.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  institution,  the  valuable  thing  to  the 
boy  is  the  training  that  he  gets  from  this 
kind  of  life. 

"The  boys  we  train  for  farm  work," 
says  Dr.  Bernstein,  "will  harrow,  plough, 
cultivate,  drive  farm  wagons,  and  do 
about  everything  that  the  ordinary  farm 
hand  will  do.  They  need  more  super- 
vision, of  course,  than  the  intelligent 
farm  hand.  We  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  the  support  of  the  defective 
and  dependent  classes  must  cease  to  be 
a  burden  on  the  state.  On  nearly  every 
cross  road  in  every  township  there  are 
farms  available  for  just  this  use." 

This  method  of  training  mental  de- 
fectives is  followed  to  some  extent  by 
other  institutions  for  the  feebleminded, 
but  nowhere  has  it  been  worked  out  so 
fully  as  at  Rome.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  some  of  the  insane  in  institutions 
could  be  used  similarly.  If  this  should 
prove  feasible  there  might  be  found,  it 
is  estimated,  as  many  as  5,000  insane  in 
New  York  alone  who  could  be  used  in 
extending  agricultural  operations. 

At  this  time,  when  the  labor  of  wom- 
en, school  boys  and  other  groups  of  the 
population  is  being  proposed  as  a  par- 
tial solution  of  the  problem  of  food 
shortage,  there  may  be  value  in  the  ex- 
perience with  these  feebleminded  boys 
at  Rome. 
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CONFERENCES 


SOCIETIES  FOR  ORGAN- 
IZING CHARITY 

THE  meetings  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Societies  for  Organizing 
Charity  this  year  were  largely  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  socie- 
ties to  the  problems  in  family  work 
which  result  from  the  war.  In  the 
special  meetings,  both  for  general 
secretaries  and  for  district  visitors, 
the  work  of  the  societies  connected 
with  civilian  relief  was  the  principal 
topic.  The  necessity  for  having  that 
relief  under  other  auspices  than 
those  of  the  societies  themselves  was 
generally  acknowledged ;  yet  it  was  the 
common  desire  also  that  the  officers  of 
these  societies  should  put  the  best  of  their 
experience  in  dealing  with  families  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Red  Cross  civilian 
relief  committees ;  that  these  trained 
workers,  both  paid  and  voluntary,  should 
be  transferred  to  their  staff  or  serve 
on  their  committees. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, formal  action  was  taken  on  these 
matters,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  that 
a  letter  be  sent  to  its  166  member  so- 
cieties outlining  what,  in  the  view  of  the 
conference,  is  the  logical  relation  of  the 
C.  O.  S.  groups  to  the  Red  Cross  chap- 
ters in  their  localities. 

Two  other  resolutions  were  passed. 
One  called  for  every  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  member  societies  to  prevent  the 
breaking  down  of  industrial  laws  on  the 
false  assumption  that  the  present  crisis 
demands  it.  In  securing  this  legislation, 
many  of  the  societies  have  taken  an  ac- 
tive part,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  help 
develop  public  interest  in  safeguarding 
it.  The  second  resolution  was  in  favor 
of  national  legislation  "prohibiting  the 
importation,  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  within  the  United 
States,  except  for  scientific,  medicinal 
and  sacramental  purposes,  at  least  for  the 
period  of  the  war."  These  resolutions 
will  be  sent  to  the  member  societies  with 
the  request  for  such  further  action  on 
their  part  as  they  may  deem  wise. 

The  meeting  approved  an  increased 
budget  for  next  year,  providing  for  an 
additional  field  worker,  in  order  that  at 
a  time  when  many  of  the  societies  will 
have  especially  difficult  situations  to  face 
the  association  be  of  particular  help  to 
them. 

It  is  just  ten  years  since  the  field  work 
for  the  charity  organization  societies  was 
undertaken  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion in  connection  with  Charities  and  the 
Commons.     At    the    morning  meeting, 


Francis  H.  McLean  traced  the  growth 
of  the  movement  during  that  period. 
The  number  of  active  and  efficient  so- 
cieties with  trained  workers  has  more 
than  doubled,  with  especial  growth  in 
the  smaller  cities  and  in  the  South.  He 
also  analyzed  the  differences  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  societies  in  places  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants, 
where  often  the  secretary  has  to  provide 
the  only  trained  social  leadership  from 
those  of  societies  in  cities  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand,  where  the  charity  or- 
ganization society  is  only  one  of  a  group 
of  strongly  developed  agencies  working 
together  in  a  central  council  of  social 
agencies.  Whatever  its  specific  activi- 
ties, however,  its  program,  to  be  sound, 
must  grow  out  of  its  knowledge  of  and 
service  to  the  dependent  families  in  its 
city.  For  so  it  comes  to  know  the  real 
needs  of  the  community  and  will  be 
ready  to  take  its  part  in  securing  action 
in  any  field  —  tuberculosis,  housing, 
health,  industrial  legislation  —  either 
through  its  own  committees  or  through 
separate  agencies. 

Mary  E.  Richmond  spoke  of  the  spe- 
cial need  at  this  time  of  maintaining 
accepted  standards  of  service  to  families 


WAR    RELIEF 

Resolutions    of    the    societies    for    or- 
ganizing   charity 

ryHAT  we  believe  that  the  joint 
J-  collection  of  money  for  war  re- 
lief and  ordinary  agencies  is  essen- 
tially unsound  and  unwise,  since  it 
will  fail  to  impress  on  the  commun- 
ity the  need  of  maintaining  all  ordi- 
nary forms  of  social  service  and  will 
leave  the  social  agencies  after  the  war 
without  any  financial  clientele  of 
their  own,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  unfair  for  the  social  agencies  to 
utilize  the  war  sentiment  as  an  easy 
way  of  obtaining  support  for  their 
work; 

That  the  societies  should  place 
themselves  at  the  service  of  civilian 
relief  committees  in  any  practical 
ways  which  do  not  cripple  their  own 
necessary  day  to  day  work;  that  they 
should  not,  however,  serve  as  agents 
for  these  committees,  but  should  in- 
sist that  such  work  be  done  under 
the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross; 

That  the  societies  should  keep  in 
mind  that  the  Red  Cross  directors 
have  impressed  upon  their  chapters 
the  fact  that  Red  Cross  responsibility 
is  not  confined  to  the  provision  of 
material  relief,  but  should  include 
the  highest  type  of  family  planning 
and  personal  helpfulness  to  the  fami- 
lies of  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 


and  of  developing  a  sense  of  professional 
solidarity.  Joseph  C.  Logan,  in  opening 
the  discussion,  expressed  his  conviction 
that,  no  matter  how  the  particular  form 
of  work  might  alter,  there  will  always, 
in  a  democracy,  be  a  place  for  "case 
work" — which  he  defined  as  the  effort  to 
secure  for  those  who  fall  below  normal 
the  opportunities  which  democracy  pro- 
vides for  the  average  man. 

NATIONAL  PROBATION 
ASSOCIATION 

THAT  family  courts  take  over  the 
work  of  children's  courts  and  so- 
called  domestic  relations  courts  and 
coordinate  all  investigations  and  proba- 
tion treatment  of  children  and  cases  aris- 
ing out  of  family  difficulties,  including 
non-support  and  divorce,  was  advocated 
in  resolutions  adopted  by  the  National 
Probation  Association  at  its  ninth  annual 
conference  at  Pittsburgh,  June  5  to  7. 
A  report  urging  the  establishment  of  such 
family  courts  was  presented  by  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  association,  which 
has  been  investigating  the  matter  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Judge  Charles  W. 
Hoffman,  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Re- 
lations of  Cincinnati,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee,  which  was  continued  to  do 
active  work  during  the  coming  year. 

Judge  Hoffman  in  his  report  to  the 
association  said:  "The  unit  of  society 
is  not  the  individual,  but  the  family. 
The  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency,  de- 
pendency of  children,  desertion  and  non- 
support,  pauperism,  alcoholism,  divorce 
and  marital  dissensions  are  inter-related. 
All  these  in  a  measure  can  be  traced  to 
some  defect  in  the  family,  and  that  de- 
fect in  many  instances  is  so  obscure  that 
current  methods  of  dealing  with  do- 
mestic relations  fail  to  reveal  them.  It 
is  apparent  that  to  deal  with  the  family 
effectively,  to  relieve  present  distress  and 
to  ascertain  causes  of  disruption  of  the 
family  and  the  causes  of  anti-social  con- 
duct in  general,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
court  have  power  to  deal  with  the  fam- 
ily as  a  unit." 

It  was  urged  that  the  family  court 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  single  judge, 
who,  in  the  large  courts,  may  assign  the 
entire  charge  of  certain  classes  of  cases 
to  specially  qualified  judges.  The  report 
recommends  ample  probation  depart- 
ments equipped  with  medical  and  psy- 
chological clinics. 

The  work  of  the  Philadelphia  Munic- 
ipal Court  was  discussed  in  this  connec- 
tion by  Jane  D.  Rippin,  chief  pro- 
bation officer.  This  court  is  in  many 
respects  a  family  court.  The  evils  of 
treating  the  parents  and  children  in  dif- 
ferent courts  with  no  interchange  of  rec- 
ords have  been  obviated  to  a  large  de- 
gree by  the  coordination  of  the  court's 
work,  especially  of  the  probation  depart- 
ment. 

The  committee  on  juvenile  courts  re- 
ported through  its  chairman,  Roger  N. 
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Baldwin,  that  the  cooperation  of  the  fed- 
eral Children's  Bureau  had  been  ob- 
tained for  the  making  of  a  nation-wide 
study  of  the  juvenile  court  in  this  coun- 
try. The  findings  of  this  field  study  will 
be  published. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin J.  West,  chief  probation  officer, 
Juvenile  Court,  Memphis;  first  vice- 
president,  John  W.  Houston,  chief  adult 
probation  officer,  Chicago ;  second  vice- 
president,  Judge  Charles  W.  Hoffman, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  third  vice-presi- 
dent, Herbert  C.  Parsons,  deputy  com- 
missioner on  probation,  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Charles 
L.  Chute,  of  the  State  Probation  Com- 
mission, Albany,  N.  Y. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND 
RADICAL  IDEAS 

LAST  year  as  a  result  of  an  informal 
meeting,  addressed  by  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley  on  the  relations  between  so- 
cialism and  social  service,  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  meeting  to  arrange 
for  similar  gatherings  at  the  Pittsburgh 
conference.  The  committee  consisted  of 
Mrs.  Kelley,  Hornell  Hart,  Graham 
Taylor,  Roger  N.  Baldwin  and  Oscar 
Leonard. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  Friday 
afternoon,  the  speakers  being  Roger 
Baldwin,  Bolton  Hall,  Raymond  Rob- 
bins,  Oscar  Leonard.  The  movements 
discussed  were :  Socialism,  single  tax, 
anarchism,  syndicalism  and  the  I.  W. 
W.  A  good  deal  of  time  was  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  unit  plan  and  its 
relation  to  socialism.  Jessie  Bogen,  who 
made  her  maiden  speech,  emphasized  the 
point  that  the  unit  plan  is  no  more  so- 
cialistic than  any  other  form  of  social 
work. 

Robert  A.  Woods,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  expressed  the  desire  that  such 
meetings  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  national  conference  of  charities  and 
correction  and  not  "side  shows." 

On  Saturday  afternoon  another  meet- 
ing of  the  series  was  held  with  Morris 
Hillquit  as  the  principal  speaker.  Mrs. 
Kelley  presided  and  also  delivered  an  ad- 
dress. 

The  attendance  at  these  meetings 
demonstrated  a  deep  interest  by  social 
workers  in  radical  movements,  and  in  all 
likelihood  more  of  them  will  be  held  in 
the  future. 

NATIONAL   FEDERATION    OF 
SETTLEMENTS 

FOR  the  seventh  year — and  for  the 
second  time  at  the  countryside  Lil- 
lian Home  of  Kingsley  House,  Pitts- 
burgh— the  settlements  met  in  their  na- 
tional federation  from  June  3  to  6.  It 
was  a  joint  session  with  the  National 
Association  of  Music  School  Societies, 
whose  representatives  on  the  program 
were    settlement    workers     and     added 


WAR  RESOLUTIONS 

Adopted   by  the  settlements 

TJ/'HEREAS,  nur  country  is  in- 
rr  volvcd  in  a  war  for  the  defi- 
nitely avowed  purpose  of  "making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  there- 
fore, 

Resolved,  that  while  a  small  mi- 
nority of  our  number  opposes,  on 
conscientious  grounds,  all  warfare, 
the  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments hereby  records  its  loyal  sup- 
port of  the  government  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  to  a  successful 
issue;  and  further 

Resolved,  that  the  federation  unan- 
imously expresses  its  conviction  that 
true  patriotism  requires  the  greatest 
vigilance  in  order  to  safeguard  dem- 
ocratic institutions  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war. 

We  recognize  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  require,  to  a  certain 
extent,  governmental  control  of  in- 
dustrial, commercial  and  social  life, 
but  we  affirm  that  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent  the  rights  of  free  assem- 
bly, free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  the 
freedom  of  conscience  must  be  pre- 
served. We  urge  the  importance  of 
exercising  the  greatest  calmness  arid 
discretion  in  dealing  with  these  is- 
sues of  fundamental  democracy.  We 
conceive  it  to  be  our  peculiar  task  to 
oppose  in  our  neighborhoods  every  at- 
tempt to  sow  the  seeds  of  disloyal  and 
illegal  action;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
uphold  the  right  of  honest  discussion 
of  questions  of  public  policy,  to  the 
end  that  we  may  not  lose  the  very 
soul  of  democracy  in  undertaking  its 
defense. 


much  to  the  fellowship  of  the  occasion 
by  their  singing  and  playing.  The  regis- 
trations included  118  women  and  51 
men,  representing  94  organizations  in 
33  towns  and  cities,  scattered  over  17 
states  and  provinces,  from  Massachusetts 
and  Canada  on  the  east  to  Kansas  and 
Colorado  on  the  west,  and  Tennessee 
and  Georgia  on  the  south. 

Keynotes  were  struck  in  the  opening 
addresses  of  Gaylord  S.  White,  of  New 
York,  emphasizing  the  preponderance  of 
good  over  evil  as  seen  from  the  close 
settlement  contacts  with  humanity ;  and 
of  John  L.  Elliott,  who  charged  the  set- 
tlements to  strive  to  develop  a  "democ- 
racy which  shall  be  safe  for  the  world." 

A  preliminary  forecast  of  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  "preadolescent  girl"  re- 
ported studies  undertaken  during  the 
year  at  35  settlements  by  350  of  their 
workers  among  9,900  girls  of  13  princi- 
pal nationalities  and  many  minor  ones, 
living  in  communities  both  small  and 
large.  The  returns  from  the  carefully 
drafted  questionnaire  were  made  by 
school  principals  and  visiting  teachers, 
nurses  and  domestic  science  instructors, 
mothers  and  members  of  parent-teacher 
associations,  court  officials  and  charity 
workers,  as  well  as  settlement  residents; 
while  experts  in  vocational  guidance, 
recreation,  social  research  and  psycho- 
pathic science  acted  as  consultants. 


Harriet  E.  Vittum,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  reported  that  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  this  data  vvould  deal  with 
the  little  girl  at  home,  at  school,  at  play, 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  as  related  to 
the  settlement.  A  similar  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  preadolescent  boy  was 
called  for  after  T.  W.  Allinson  demon- 
strated the  lack  and  need  of  a  more  def- 
inite knowledge  of  that  small  boy  who 
is  the  large  problem  of  every  community. 
The  'discussion  of  what  the  New  York 
Police  Welfare  Bureau  is  doing  through 
the  Junior  Police  and  what  motion  pic- 
tures do  against  the  boy,  and  might  do 
for  him,  drove  the  subject  home  to  every 
heart  and  conscience. 

The  unanimous  declaration  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  settlements  towards  the 
war  was  reached  only  after  a  free,  full 
and  independent  expression  and  consid- 
eration of  all  the  divergent  views 
drawn  forth  by  prolonged  discussion. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
Graham  Taylor,  president;  Frances  M. 
Ingram,  vice-president;  Robert  A. 
Woods,  secretary;  Albert  J.  Kennedy, 
assistant  secretary;  and  W.  E.  McLen- 
nan, treasurer. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   OF 
JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

THE  meetings  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Jewish  Social  Workers  in 
many  respects  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
large  family  talking  over  the  ways  and 
means  of  mutual  helpfulness.  The 
camaraderie  and  fraternal  spirit  of  the 
delegates  present  gave  zest  to  the  delib- 
erations. The  year  was  a  fruitful  one. 
New  things  have  been  started.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  field  bu- 
reau, with  Boris  D.  Bogen,  dean  of 
Jewish  social  workers,  at  the  head.  The 
bureau  was  conceived  by  the  National 
Association  of  Jewish  Social  Workers  at 
a  previous  conference,  when  the  social 
workers  pledged  the  first  five  hundred 
dollars  toward  its  budget.  Early  in 
1916,  the  bureau  was  opened  in  Cincin- 
nati. The  field  secretary,  Dr.  Bogen, 
during  the  year  visited  twenty-two  com- 
munities, where  he  was  invited  to  give 
his  counsel  and  the  benefit  of  his  expe- 
rience. 

The  field  bureau  also  started  a  tran- 
sient registration  for  Jewish  transients 
with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  extent 
of  Jewish  migration  in  America  and  per- 
haps finding  a  remedy  for  it.  Maurice 
B.  Hexter,  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  paper  on 
the  transient,  looked  into  this  problem 
broadly  and  tried  to  evaluate  the  meager 
figures  so  far  in  the  possession  of  the 
bureau. 

Another  important  work  of  the  field 
bureau  is  the  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Tuberculosis  Commission, 
which  will  handle  the  entire  tuberculosis 
problem  among  the  Jews  of  this  country, 
operating  also  a  registration  bureau  of 
Jewish  tuberculosis  patients. 
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A  committee  was  appointed  to  work 
out  standards  for  Jewish  social  workers 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  regis- 
tration of  social  workers  along  the  lines 
of  registration  of  nurses.  This  commit- 
tee is  to  make  its  report  next  year  in 
Kansas  City. 

Among  many  interesting  subjects  dis- 
cussed was  that  of  Americanization,  fol- 
lowing a  paper  by  Dr.  Bernheimer,  of 
Brooklyn.  Dr.  Aaronson,  of  Baltimore, 
pointed  out  that  Americanization  can 
never  be  done  successfully  at  the  expense 
of  dejudaization  and  that  the  Jewish  im- 
migrant can  be  a  good  American  only 
while  he  remains  true   to  his  Judaism. 

Judge  Harry  M.  Fisher,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Morals  Court,  delivered  a  stirring 
address  on  the  social  aspects  of  the  court, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  day  will 
come  when  the  social  worker  will  handle 
much  of  the  work  now  handled  in  our 
courts. 

AMERICAN  MEDICINE  FOR 
PROHIBITION 

IN  opening  the  convention  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in 
New  York  last  week,  the  new  president, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Mayo,  of  Rochester,  Minn., 
sketched  the  progress  of  the  profession  in 
this  country,  showing  how  its  discoveries 
and  devotion  have  placed  its  members  on 
a  par  with  the  much-lauded  scientists  of 
other  lands.  The  increasingly  social  out- 
look of  physicians,  shown  by  their  in- 
terest in  social  insurance  and  social  serv- 
ice ;  the  ever  stricter  demands  of  medi- 
cal education ;  the  great  significance  of 
public  health — "disease  can  be  checked 
by  order" — and  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing a  physician  among  the  cabinet  of- 
ficers, were  some  of  the  topics  of  his 
address.  Dr.  Mayo  urged  national  pro- 
hibition : 

No  one  except  the  policeman  sees  more  of 
the  results  of  overindulgance  in  alcohol, 
demonstrated  by  pauperism,  sickness,  im- 
morality and  crime,  than  the  physician. 
Medicine  has  reached  a  period  when  alcohol 
is  rarely  employed  as  a  drug,  being  dis- 
-placed  by  better  remedies.  Alcohol's  only 
place  now  is  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Na- 
tional prohibition  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
medical   profession. 

Col.  T.  H.  Goodwin,  ranking  British 
medical  officer  in  this  country,  urged  the 
strictest  public  health  measures  through- 
out the  country  during  war.  The  ex- 
perience of  England  had  shown  that  in- 
creased sickness  follows  the  movement  of 
large  numbers  of  the  population.  Men 
from  rural  districts  tended  to  become  ill 
on  being  transferred  to  the  city,  and 
often  vice  versa.  But  an  army  is  of  no 
use  unless  it  is  protected  from  epidemics. 
He  acknowledged  the  assistance  that 
America  was  already  giving  through  the 
medical,  nursing,  and  public  health  pro- 
fessions, and  added,  simply,  "We  need 
it;  indeed  we  do." 

A  strong  plea  for  sanitation  of  home 
areas,  especially  the  rural  sections  of  the 
country,  was  made  by  Dr.  William  C. 


Rucker  of  the  federal  Public  Health 
Service,  which  has  charge  of  sanitation 
around  training  camps.  Infections  which 
the  country  managed  to  live  along  under 
in  times  of  peace  become  impossible  of 
endurance  under  the  special  strain  of 
war.  Dr.  Rucker  urged  that  all  mem- 
bers support  the  joint  resolution  No.  163 
now  before  Congress,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  address  a  motion  was  made  that  the 
section  on  Preventive  Medicine  ask  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  con- 
vention assembled,  to  memorialize  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  this  resolution.  The 
joint  resolution  would  create  a  reserve 
in  the  Public  Health  Service  of  trained 
sanitarians  who  could  be  rapidly  mobi- 
lized and  could  deal  at  once  with  an 
emergency  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

An  entire  session  of  the  convention 
was  given  to  poliomyelitis.  The  main 
problems  of  diagnosis  and  treatment 
were  given  [the  Survey,  June  9]  and 
illustrative  clinics  held  in  several  cen- 
ters by  Dr.  Lovett  of  Boston  and  others. 
Opinion  in  the  conference  was  divided 
between  theories  of  "direct  transmis- 
sion," and  indirect.  That  is,  whether 
infection  is  given  from  person  to  person 
or  is  passed  on  by  an  intermediate  host, 
animal  or  insect.  But  it  seems  probable 
that  not  again  will  the  disease  get  such 
a  start  as  it  did  last  year. 

Not  all  reports  of  the  association's  of- 
ficial action  are  yet  available.  But,  per- 
haps, widest  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  continued  report  of  the  association's 
Committee  on  Social  Insurance,  the  first 
report  of  which,  presented  at  the  con- 
vention a  year  ago,  concentrated  upon 
health  insurance.  The  present  report 
reviews  the  findings  of  the  several  com- 
missions on  health  insurance,  and  also 
other  fields  of  social  insurance  developed 
abroad  and  of  compensation  against  ac- 
cident in  the  United  States.  After  volu- 
minous quotations  from  all  available 
sources,  Dr.  Alexander  Lambert's  com- 
ment is : 

All  these  quotations  seem  to  show  that  the 
laws  have  accomplished  what  they  were  de- 
signed to  do.  But  they  have  not  accom- 
plished results  for  which  they  are  often 
held  responsible,  and  for  which  they  were 
never  designed.  .  .  .  That  is,  these  laws 
have  been  designed  especially  to  relieve  the 
distress  and  strain  of  want  when  the  income 
of  the  family  ceased  through  accident  or 
sickness  to  the  wage-earners  or  when  the 
income  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  family 
ceased  through  invalidism  or  old  age.  These 
laws  were  not  designed  to  cure  pauperism, 
nor  were  they  designed  as  a  cure  of  pov- 
erty. .  .  . 

Wherever  introduced  accident  insurance 
has  materially  contributed  to  industrial  safe- 
ty. SiAness  and  invalidity  insurance  have 
resulted  in  the  improvement  of  hygienic  con- 
ditions of  life  and  work.  The  better  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  has  improved  the  general 
health  and  prolonged  the  life  of  the  work- 
ers. Unemployment  insurance  has  stimu- 
lated regularization  of  conditions  and  of  un- 
employment through  organization  of  public 
employment  bureaus. 

The  committee  closes  its  report  by 
offering    resolutions    that    the   study    of 


these  conditions  be  continued  and  that 
so  far  as  may  be  possible  that  the  asso- 
ciation cooperate  in  molding  legislation 
so  that  the  health  of  the  community 
may  be  safeguarded  and  the  interests  of 
medicine  be  protected.  A  further  reso- 
lution insists  that  any  legislation  shall 
provide  for  the  freedom  of  choice  of  a 
physician  by  the  insured;  payment  in 
proportion  to  the  work  done ;  separation 
of  the  function  of  official  medical  super- 
vision from  the  function  of  the  care  of 
the  sick ;  and  representation  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  on  the  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative boards. 

Dr.  Lambert,  who  has  been  for  two 
years  chairman  of  the  committee  study- 
ing this  subject,  has  given  up  his  prac- 
tice in  New  York  city  and  leaves  at  once 
for  France  to  become  medical  adviser  to 
the  War  Relief  Commission  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  France  and  Belgium. 

NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S 
HOME  SOCIETY 

TWENTY-SIX  of  the  thirty-two 
societies  affiliated  were  represented 
at  the  annual  conference  of  this  society, 
held  at  Pittsburgh  June  4  to  6.  Among 
the  more  important  topics  consid- 
ered were  "juvenile  courts  and  child- 
caring  agencies,"  "the  development  of 
rural  nursing,"  "the  relation  of  child- 
caring  agencies  to  the  natural  family," 
"ways  and  means  of  preventing  separa- 
tion of  child  and  family." 

Perhaps  the  chief  item  of  interest  was 
the  change  of  the  policies  and  of  the 
name  and  scope  of  the  conference  itself 
which  hereafter  will  be  known  as  the 
National  Children's  Home  and  Welfare 
Association.  From  being  an  exclusive 
group  of  child-placing  agencies  it  now 
becomes  a  nation-wide  conference  of  all 
child  welfare  organizations,  institutions 
and  agencies — for  conference  purposes 
only— and  any  child  welfare  agency  in 
the  country  doing  meritorious  work  can 
become  a  member.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  membership  of  individuals  as 
associates. 

No  new  state  societies  were  accepted 
into  membership,  though  several  applied, 
it  being  held  that  certain  standards  and 
conditions  must  be  met  to  assure  eligi- 
bility. 

The  conference  was  the  largest  in  at- 
tendance and  the  finest  in  spirit  ever 
held.  Every  effort  will  be  made  during 
the  coming  year,  according  to  the  offi- 
cers, to  enlist  the  support  and  interest 
of  all  American  child  welfare  agencies 
and  institutions  in  the  big  conference 
to  be  held  next  year. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Kansas  City.  The  following  officers 
were  elected :  D.  F.  Shirk,  Kansas,  presi- 
dent; S.  W.  Dickinson,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
vice-president;  W.  S.  Reynolds,  Chicago, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  Marcus  C. 
Fagg,  Florida,  assistant  secretary  and 
press  and  publicity  director;  D.  C. 
Hutchins,  Chicago. 
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BOTH  SIDES  THE  ATLANTIC 

D  ELIEF  has  been  sent  abroad  in  great  sums  and  is  shortly 
to  be  sent  in  greater.  But  we  have  scarcely  known  of 
the  backwash  of  it — the  reservists'  families  here  tided  over 
their  hard  times  by  the  consuls  and  relief  funds  of  France, 
England  and  Italy.  Seventeen  hundred  such  families  live 
in  New  York  alone.  A  description  of  their  plight  and  of 
the  help  given  them  in 

An  Early  Issue  of  the  Survey 


The  GIST  of  IT 

MONEY  makes  the  war  go.  Last  week  the 
liberty  loan  of  two  billions  was  vastly 
oversubscribed.  This  week  the  Red  Cross 
is  out  for  one  hundred  millions — such  a  re- 
lief fund  as  was  never  raised  before.  The 
American  Jewish  Relief  Committee  will,  by 
the  end  of  this  month,  have  raised  more 
than  half  of  its  ten  million  dollars.  Scores 
of  foreign  relief  funds  are  actively  in  the 
field.  And  next  week  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will 
set  out  for  another  million  to  be  added  to 
the  three  already  in  hand  for  its  religious 
work   and    recreation    in    the   training   camps. 

WAR  money  comes  easy.  But  it  is  feared 
there's  hard  sledding  ahead  for  the  plain 
causes  that  do  not  wear  khaki — the  charities-, 
churches  and  colleges.  Congress  has  been 
asked  to  come  to  their  rescue  by  exempting 
from  the  income  tax  the  gifts  made  to  them. 
The  arguments  for  exemption  were  put  be- 
fore the  Senate  by  Dr.  Lindsay.  And  the 
arguments  against  it  were  advanced  by  so- 
cial   workers   at   Pittsburgh.     Page   274. 


SPEAKING  for  the  oldest  of  democracies  to 
the  youngest,  Senator  Root  told  the  Russians 
of  the  great  measure  of  good  will  which  the 
American  commission  is  charged  to  put  at 
their  disposal.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
outstanding  fact  of  their  new  democracy 
rather  than  with  its  excruciating  growing 
pains.  "As  we  have  developed  our  institu- 
tions to  serve  the  needs  of  our  national  char- 
acter and  life,"  said  Mr.  Root,  "so  we  as- 
sume that  you  will  develop  your  institutions 
to  serve  the  needs  of  Russian  character  and 
life."    Page  271. 


THE  first  woman  member  of  a  ministry  is  a 
Russian  and  she  is  minister  of  social  wel- 
fare.   Page  276. 


JUST  at  the  time  when  the  whole  world's 
stomach  is  beginning  to  gnaw  at  its  ribs,  the 
government  publishes  its  elaborate  survey 
of  Negro  education,  advocating  agricultural 
training.  From  a  beginning  in  gardening, 
it  goes  on  to  a  two-years'  course  for  the  older 
colored  children  of  the  South,  most  of  whom 
will  live  on  small  farms,  to  a  four-years' 
course  for  the  more  ambitious  young  men 
who  may  manage  large  farms,  with  home 
economics  for  the  girls,  manual  training  for 
all  and,  at  the  top,  three  fully  developed 
col leges.     Page  267. 


CONGRESS  has  before  it  as  many  brands 
of  prohibition  as  the  unregenerate  have  of 
fancy  drinks.  The  evidence  of  thoughtful 
observers  added  to,  this  week,  by  ninety  visit- 
ing nurses   in   Boston.     Page  274. 


TWO  of  the  best  established  of  the  old  mili- 
tary conventions — that  the  soldier  must  drink 
and  that  the  army  must  have  camp  followers 
— have  been  officially  denied  the  past  month. 
Congress  has  enacted  and  federal  officials 
are  enforcing  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  men  in  uniform.  And  now  Secre- 
tary Baker  has  closed  two  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous open  vice  districts  in  the  country — 
at  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso — by  notifying 
them  they  must  clean  up  or  lose  the  train- 
ing camps  in  their  suburbs.     Page  273. 


WITH  the  help  of  three  books,  which  are 
named,  a  belief  that  health  can  be  promoted, 
an  understanding  that  a  sick  person  is  first 
of  all  a  patient — not  a  delinquent,  even 
though  he  have  venereal  disease— and  pa- 
tience, the  civilian  war  relief  visitor  can 
achieve  real  sanitation  and  health  in  the 
families  she  is  privileged  to  visit.    Page  270. 

THE  year  ahead  as  foreseen  by  Robert  A. 
Woods.     Page  269. 
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Farm  Training  for  Negroes 

The  Essential  Factor  in  Colored  Education  in  the  South 


THE  two-volume  report  entitled  Negro  Education: 
A  Study  of  the  Private  and  Higher  Schools  for  Col- 
ored People  in  the  United  States  and  issued  in 
Washington  this  week  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  comes  at  a  time  when  the  awakened  national 
consciousness  widens  the  appeal  of  any  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  an  element  so  intimately  bound  up  in  America's 
potential  strength  as  is  the  Negro  problem.  The  fact  '.hat 
the  rural  South  is  drawing  so  largely  on  the  rest  of  America 
for  farm  products  at  a  time  when  the  food  surplus  is  jealously 
guarded,  only  heightens  public  interest  in  conditions  below 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  specialist  in  the  education  of  racial 
groups,  has  spent  the  past  three  years  in  an  intensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  625  private  schools  and  the  122  higher  public 
schools  for  the  Negro,  the  survey  being  made  possible  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  with  the  federal 
bureau.  As  a  background  for  this  task  he  has  also  studied  the 
elementary  school  systems  of  the  sixteen  southern  states  and 
has  collected  official  reports  and  statistics,  so  that  he  is  able 
to  throw  into  relief  the  concrete  results  of  fifty  years  of  state 
and  philanthropic  activity  for  the  education  of  the  Negro. 
Further  than  that,  the  many  months  spent  in  personal  field 
work  by  him  and  a  staff  of  expert  assistants  enable  him  to 
weigh  nicely  the  factors  now  at  work  and  to  present  a  general 
policy  for  bringing  teamwork  into  the  mushroom  growth  of 
schools.  This  is  how  he  states  the  needs  and  the  method  of 
meeting  them : 

The  education  of  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States  involves  much 
more  than  the  instruction  of  a  people  fifty  years  removed  from 
slavery.  It  involves  the  adjustment  of  that  group  to  the  economic, 
civic  and  spiritual  possibilities  of  a  democracy.  Never  was  greater 
opportunity  for  service  offered  to  any  nation  than  that  presented 
by  the  need  of  the  American  Negro  for  an  education  that  will  fit 
him  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  life  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Never  was  there  a  more  searching  test  of  democratic  ideals 
than  the  present  necessity  of  a  wise  adjustment  of  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  10,000,000  black  people,  and  the  standards  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  90,000,000  white  people  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

Though  the  movements  herein  outlined  are  but  slender  begin- 
nings, they  are  deeply  significant.  They  indicate  that  democracy's 
plan  for  the  solution  of  the  race  problem  in  the  southland  is  not 
primarily  in  the  philanthropies  and  wisdom  of  northern  people;  nor 
is  it  in  the  desires  and  struggles  of  the  colored  people;  nor  yet  in 
the  first-hand  knowledge  and  daily  contacts  of  the  southern  white 
people.  Democracy's  plan  is  in  the  combination  of  the  best  thought 
and  the  deepest  sympathy  and  the  most  abiding  faith  of  these  three 
groups  working  with  mutual  faith  in  one  another.  • 


It  is  just  because  he  sees  the  need  for  something  more  than 
book-learning  that  Dr.  Jones  takes  issue  with  a  great  deal 
of  what  is  being  done  by  the  South,  the  Negro  and  the  North 
(whi  !i  is  pouring  more  than  $2,500,000  a  year  into  southern 
schools)  for  the  education  of  the  8,500,000  colored  persons 
in  the  South.  He  shows  that  the  South  is  77.5  per  cent  rural, 
the  Negro  population  being  80  per  cent  rural ;  that  there  are 
about  3,000,000  colored  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, cultivating  upwards  ot  100,000,000  acres;  that,  as  own- 
ers and  renters  of  land,  the  Negroes  are  farm'.ng  41,500,000 
acres,  or  twice  the  amount  of  land  tilled  either  in  Virginia  or 
in  New  England ;  that,  in  short,  it  is  in  the  country  districts 
that  the  Negro  has  made  his  most  remarkable  progress  yet 
still  presents  his  most  pressing  needs. 

Despite  this  clear-cut  proof  that  the  problem  of  educating 
the  Negro  is  primarily  a  rural  one,  the  public  and  private 
schools  for  the  colored  people  ignore  the  fact,  w7ith  a  few 
notable  exceptions.  Although  Dr.  Jones  explains  at  length 
the  various  conditions  which  have  made  for  a  slow  develop- 
ment of  public  education  for  the  Negro  in  the  South,  a  care- 
ful reader  of  the  report  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  the  only 
real  contribution  which  the  elementary  public  schools  have 
made  in  the  past  fifty  years  has  been  a  large  share  in  reducing 
the  illiteracy  rate  from  approximately  100  per  cent  to  30  per 
cent.  Even  in  this  primary  step  in  education  they  have  been 
aided  by  the  schools  supported  by  northern  contributions  or 
by  the  sacrific&s  of  the  Negroes  themselves;  yet  Dr.  Jones 
justly  points  out  that  the  private  schools  have  been  less  active 
in  this  field  than  is  generally  understood  in  the  North. 

As  for  the  southern  conception  of  literacy,  it  can  be  sur- 
mised when  one  learns  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  30,000 
teachers  in  the  colored  schools  have  had  as  preparation  for 
their  work  an  education  equivalent  to  the  first  six  elementary 
grades  or  less.  Supplementing  the  elementary  schools  are  122 
secondary  institutions  for  w  hich  the  South  appropriates  a 
third  of  a  million  dollars  annually.  Not  only  is  this  provi- 
sion for  higher  education  inadequate,  but  the  authorities  exer- 
cise an  interest  in  and  supervision  over  the  existing  schools, 
that  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

Turning  to  the  625  private  institutions,  Dr.  Jones  rates 
only  266  of  them  as  essential  parts  of  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  their  respective  communities.  Not  only  do  they  pro- 
vide a  large  part  of  the  existing  opportunities  for  secondary 
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education  for  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  but  they  form 
practically  the  sole  means  for  their  collegiate  training.  Split- 
ting the  whole  group  of  625  schools  into  their  component  parts, 
it  is  found  that  118  are  maintained  by  independent  boards  of 
trustees.  This  division  includes  the  85  institutions  which  make 
a  pretense  of  teaching  agricultural  training  and  which  to- 
gether employ  only  115  teachers  of  agriculture.  The  next 
division  is  that  of  the  354  schools  maintained  by  white  church 
boards,  and  here  even  less  emphasis  is  placed  upon  teaching 
pupils  from  the  farms  how  to  farm.  The  third  division,  that 
of  the  153  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  colored  de- 
nominations, ignores  to  all  intents  and  purposes  both  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  instruction.  More  Latin  and  Greek  are 
taught  than  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts.  On  this  question 
of  an  educational  policy  which  fails  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
community  needs,  Dr.  Jones  says  among  other  things : 

Preparation  for  rural  life  is  the  greatest  educational  problem  of 
the  white  and  colored  people  of  the  South.  The  rural  education 
of  the  Negro  is  absolutely  essential,  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  the 
race,  but  also  to  the  successful  development  of  the  southern  states. 
Though  rural  opportunities  are  perhaps  least  appreciated  by  the 
educated  group  of  colored  people,  they  are  those  in  which  the 
Negroes  are  making  their  most  remarkable  gains.  Rural  life  rep- 
resents both  the  best  progress  and  the  greatest  needs  of  the  colored 
people.  All  plans  for  their  improvement  must  give  large  consid- 
eration to  the  problems  of  the  rural   Negroes. 

Important  as  this  phase  of  education  is,  both  to  the  South  and  to 
the  colored  people,  the  public  and  private  facilities  provided  are 
very  inadequate.  Other  than  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
schools,  largely  maintained  by  federal  funds,  the  states  make  prac- 
tically no  provision  for  agricultural  education.  Of  the  private 
schools,  Hampton  Institute,  Tuskegee  Institute  and  a  few  smaller 
institutions  are  making  a  genuine  effort  to  prepare  pupils  for  rural 
life.  With  very  few  exceptions,  however,  the  colored  schools  have 
failed  to  develop  an  interest  in  rural  problems.  The  large  majority 
have   not  even  tried. 

The  explanation  of  the  indifference  is  in  the  conviction  of  the 
colored  people  that  the  way  to  prosperity  is  the  study  of  literary 
subjects  and  especially  the  classical  languages.  In  this  way  they 
are  following  the  example  of  the  white  people,  who  are  only  now 
beginning  to  see  the  error  of  their  belief.  This  conviction  is  em- 
phasized by  the  life  of  drudgery  which  the  pupils  in  colored  schools 
have  always  seen  to  be  the  lot  of  colored  farmers.  Their  own  lim- 
ited education,  also,  makes  them  loath  to  lose  any  opportunity  to 
master  the  wonders  of  the  printed  page. 

A  partial  explanation  for  the  failure  of  the  schools  lies  in  poorly 
prepared  agricultural  teachers  who  have  themselves  only  a  weak- 
hearted  belief  in  rural  life.  With  inadequate  training  and  a  luke- 
warm interest  in  their  subject,  these  teachers  have  endeavored  to 
make  use  of  large  farms  in  their  educational  efforts.  Failure  was 
inevitable.  The  emphatic  conclusion  of  this  study  is,  therefore,  that 
ihe  first  step  in  rural  education  should  be  the  enthusiastic  advocacy 
r,i    the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  for   every  colored  pupil. 

Starting  with  the  simple  courses  in  gardening,  which  re- 
quire no  great  amount  of  preparation  for  the  teacher  and 
no  heavy  expense  in  plant,  Dr.  Jones  would  then  build  up  an 
educational  pyramid  of  which  the  next  step  would  be  schools 
giving  two-year  courses  in  agriculture  for  the  older  children, 
most  of  whom  will  live  out  their  lives  on  a  30-  or  40-acre 
farm;  next,  institutions  providing  four-year  courses  for  the 
older  boys  who  are  ambitious  to  manage  large  farms  or  to 
become  themselves  teachers  of  agriculture.  Naturally,  his 
scheme  provides  also  for  a  similar  development  in  the  teach- 
ing of  industries.  While  the  children  are  learning  gardening, 
they  should  also  be  taught  manual  training;  those  who  go  on 
into  the  higher  schools,  should  learn  the  simple  processes  of, 
say,  blacksmithing  and  carpentry  while  they  are  being  given 
the  two-year  farming  course,  and  so  on.  As  for  the  girls,  they, 
too,  should  start  with  gardening  and  then,  as  they  advance  in 


school  grade,  get  ever  wider  practice  in  household  economy  and 
the  domestic  sciences. 

It  is  apparent  that  Dr.  Jones  places  his  greatest  emphasis 
on  the  agricultural  and  industrial  end  because  his  investiga- 
tion  has  proved  to  him  that  the  educational  policy  for  the 
southern  Negro  has  over-emphasized  the  literary  and  col- 
legiate side  and  that  it  must  be  brought  back  to  a  just  equili- 
brium. He  urges,  however,  the  importance  of  having  adequate 
collegiate  provision  for  a  race  of  10,000,000  persons  who  must 
develop  their  required  quota  of  business  and  professional  men 
and  especially  teachers  and  ministers  who  will  have  the  back- 
ground and  training  to  lead  their  race.  To  this  end  he  pre- 
sents an  outline  for  the  reorganization  and  development  of 
the  higher  scholastic  and  technical  facilities.  He  finds  that 
many  of  the  so-called  colleges  have  neither  the  income,  equip- 
ment, faculty,  nor  even  the  student  body  to  measure  up  to 
collegiate  standards.  Such  institutions  he  would  make  into 
good  secondary  schools,  concentrating  upon  Howard  Uni- 
versity, Fisk  University  and  Meharry  Medical  College  as  the 
three  institutions  now  worthy  to  be  developed  into  colleges 
of  the  first  grade.  So  developed,  he  says,  they  will  take  ample 
care  of  the  present  collegiate  requirements  of  the  race. 

Dr.  Jones  presupposes  through  his  entire  argument  the 
necessity  that  the  public  school  systems  of  the  southern  states 
be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  assume  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  the  elementary  education  of  the  colored  people, 
thus  freeing  the  private  institutions  for  the  special  phases  of 
higher  education  for  which  they  are  pre-eminently  fitted.  He 
states  emphatically  that  the  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to  the 
establishment  of  any  more  private  schools,  and  to  concentrate 
upon  the  development  of  the  existing  institutions  of  greatest 
promise. 

In  urging  that  the  North  continue  its  notable  record  of 
generosity  in  the  gifts  both  of  money  and  of  devoted  men 
and  women  who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  teaching  the 
Negroes  in  humble  schools  throughout  the  South,  Dr.  Jones 
makes  of  his  second  volume  a  handbook  for  the  guidance  of 
the  prospective  philanthropist;  he  discusses  each  private  school 
in  turn  and  appends  his  recommendations  for  its  future  de- 
velopment, or,  in  some  few  cases,  for  its  discontinuance. 

Potential  contributors  who  want  to  know  what  sort  of  sup- 
port their  gifts  will  receive  from  the  state  school  systems  will 
find  some  interesting  reading  in  the  statistics  cited  in  the  first 
volume.  These  figures  are  compiled  from  official  reports  and 
they  show,  among  other  things,  that  the  colored  public  schools 
are  getting  on  the  average  one-fourth  of  the  appropriations 
which  they  would  receive  if  the  state  funds  were  divided  be- 
tween the  white  and  Negro  schools  on  the  basis  of  relative 
populations.  This  comparison  applies  to  the  elementary 
schools ;  in  the  apportionment  of  funds  for  the  state  secondary 
schools,  the  Negro  gets  about  one-seventh  of  his  due.  The 
inequality  in  some  of  the  Black  Belt  counties  expands,  in  the 
case  of  the  elementary  schools,  to  the  point  where  for  every 
$22.22  spent  on  the  education  of  a  white  child,  $1.78  is 
allotted  to  the  Negro.  But  Dr.  Jones  testifies  to  a  growing 
sense  of  duty  among  the  progressive  southerners  to  measure  up 
more  fully  to  their  responsibility  to  their  8,500,000  black 
neighbors,  and  he  has  "an  abiding  faith"  that  the  North,  the 
South  and  the  Negro  are  equal  to  the  task  of  straightening 
things  out  if  they  will  pull  together  for  the  sake  of  the 
democracy. 


Looking  Forward 

A  New  Name  and  a  New  Era  in  the  National  Conference 

By  Robert  A.   IVoods 

PKESIDENT-ELECT    OF    THE     NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    OF    SOCIAL    WORK 


WHETHER  a  year  hence  we  are  in  the  depths  of 
war — and  we  must  act  as  if  this  were  certain — 
or  on  the  threshold  of  a  world-wide  period  of 
reconstruction,  the  intense  and  profound  sense  of 
the  reality,  in  the  face  of  the  total  situation  of  nearly  all  that 
the  conference  includes,  must  be  maintained  and  developed. 
The  projection  of  this  new  emphasis  on  into  the  coming  years 
represents  an  opportunity  of  unparalleled  importance. 

A  fresh  recognition  of  the  great  part  to  be  played  by  the 
volunteer  was  a  striking  phase  of  the  discussions  at  Pittsburgh. 
Everyone  is  today  called  to  wartime  duty.  The  agencies  rep- 
resented by  the  conference  must  be  relied  upon  to  provide 
training  and  leadership  for  all  outside  the  military  ranks  who 
come  forward  to  re-enforce  the  army  and  sustain  the  fabric 
of  the  nation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  we  meet  a  year 
hence  at  Kansas  City  each  section — laying  aside  all  restricted 
professional  traditions — will  be  able  to  present  reports  and 
forecasts  covering  considerable  new  projects  for  the  use  of 
volunteer  service. 

The  war,  as  Bishop  Canevin  pointed  out,  is  serving  to  lessen 
the  isolation  of  the  different  religious  communions  from  one 
another.  There  is  good  prospect  that  next  year  there  will  be 
a  fuller  participation  on  the  part  of  direct  representatives  of 
the  church  in  its  various  branches  than  ever  before.  This  will 
mean  sound  progress  toward  distinctively  present-day  ethical 
fruitage  on  the  part  of  religion  and  toward  a  freer  and  higher 
spiritual  note  in  social  work. 

The  war  places  the  last  exaction  upon  science.  The  con- 
ference just  finished  drew  more  fully  and  broadly  upon  the  ex- 
pert than  ever  before.  The  next  conference,  coming  to  its 
problems  with  ample  notice  of  their  immeasurable  seriousness, 
should,  at  every  point  when  technical  questions  are  involved, 
secure  the  services  of  the  ablest  specialists  in  the  country.  The 
readiness  with  which  the  leaders  in  scientific  achievement  are 
found  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  confer- 
ence is  a  reassuring  tribute  to  both. 

Lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  is  henceforth  more 
clearly  the  sentiment  of  the  conference,  with  a  form  of  organ- 
ization that  makes  the  application  more  certain.  One  per- 
manent section,  in  particular,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  issues  of 
industrial  democracy  and  one  to  the  coming  on  of  the  people  in 
the  local  community ;  but  the  true  value  of  the  radical  move- 
ment in  the  conference  will  come  as  it  sympathetically  and 
constructively  permeates  every  section.  Let  there  be  placed 
continuously  before  every  phase  of  activity  represented  in  the 
conference  the  necessity  of  the  deeper  analysis,  the  broader  as- 
sembling of  evidence  and  the  resolute  prosecution  of  pene- 
trating, comprehensive  plans.  It  is  now  happily  clear  that 
every  positive  program,  however  alien  in  the  past,  will  have 
full  rights  in  the  conference.  It  is  definitely  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  broader  platform  will  induce  a  general  spirit 
of  appreciation  and  approximation  rather  than  anything  of 
underestimate  and  recoil. 

The  new  name  of  the  conference  is  organic,  creative.     It  has 


regard  to  all  the  complex  issues  and  all  the  cumulative  powers 
that  go  with  the  network  of  human  relations.  At  last  fully 
concerned  with  every  outward  phase  of  this  protean  fabric,  the 
conference  takes  this  step  at  a  moment  when  both  baffling 
problems  and  new  revelations  are  coming  as  to  the  inner  mazes 
of  the  human  spirit.  In  this  new,  as  well  as  in  the  more  fa- 
miliar directions,  the  lessons  of  the  war  will  be  such  as  form  a 
greatly  altered  perspective,  which  the  conference  should  be 
keen  to  follow. 

Not  merely  the  ascent  to  a  bare  normal  existence,  not  merely 
the  prevention  of  evil  and  suffering,  but  the  exaltation  and 
the  fulfilment  of  life  for  all,  is  henceforth  unmistakably  the 
motive  of  the  conference.  Let  it  be  understood  on  all  hands, 
however,  that  in  a  peculiar  degree  we  recognize  and  rejoice 
in  that  fundamental  nucleus  of  our  loyal  fellowship  who  go  to 
meet  the  deepest  and  saddest  needs,  sorrows,  sins,  and  while 
daring  to  work,  step  by  step,  txrward  bringing  the  victims  of 
the  dark  forces  of  life  to  their  rightful  human  portion,  un- 
cover the  clues  by  which  these  enemies  of  mankind  may  be 
opposed  and  ended. 

The  determined  unanimity  with  which  the  conference  urged 
national  prohibition  for  wartime  and  reconstruction  period 
shows  how  fundamental  is  the  common  interest  which  unites 
its  vast  and  varied  constituency.  It  may  be  that  by  another 
year  much  of  its  best  thought  will  be  concentrated  upon  the 
almost  unimaginable  prospects  that  would  lie  before  every 
branch  of  social  work  without  the  endless  ramifications  of  the 
curse  of  alcohol. 

The  most  effective  maintenance  of  the  nation  at  war  must 
be  the  central  and  dominating  consideration ;  but  if  within 
the  year  there  are  genuine  prospects  of  the  great  truce,  the  his- 
toric question  taking  precedence  of  all  others  will  be:  How 
can  the  war  be  paid  for ;  how  can  the  world  be  restored  ? 
When  all  the  resources  in  reserve  are  inventoried,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  the  wide  and  bold  application  of  the  principles 
and  methods  of  social  work  lies  the  greatest  potency  for  the 
recovery  of  both  man  and  money  power  even  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  have  been  destroyed.  Here  in  any  case  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  measure  which  the  conference  should  apply  to  the 
future  of  its  field  of  service. 

The  group  of  men  and  women  who  fifty  years  ago  in  Lon- 
don laid  the  foundations  of  organized  charity  and  of  the  work 
of  the  settlements,  began  with  "the  principle  of  locality." 
They  sought  to  reconstruct  the  neighborhood  unit.  But  they 
proceeded  to  articulate  neighborhood  to  neighborhood  into  a 
new  and  humanized  city  formation.  And  this  was  only  a  next 
step.  Their  underlying  watchword  was  nothing  less  than 
"the  whole  nation  organized  for  righteousness."  Some  of 
the  founders  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, their  American  contemporaries,  in  the  new  national 
consciousness  following  the  civil  war,  had  much  the  same  pur- 
pose. In  the  present  crisis  the  forces  of  history  seem  in  many 
ways  to  be  preparing  a  state  of  things  in  which  this  prophecy 
might  be  brought  to  pass. 
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The  Task  of  Civilian  War  Relief 

IX 


THERE  are  three  books  which  every  Red  Cross 
civilian  relief  worker  should  read.  They  are :  A  Lay- 
man's Handbook  of  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Cabot;  Health  and  Disease,  by  Dr.  Roger  I.  Lee, 
who  occupies  the  chair  of  Hygiene  at  Harvard  University; 
and  How  to  Live,  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  Dr.  Lyman 
Fisk. 

These  books  are  important  not  because  they  discuss  the 
treatment  of  disease,  but  because  they  tell  about  the  main- 
tenance of  health.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  valuable  func- 
tions of  the  civilian  relief  worker  will  be  helping  those  under 
her  care  to  keep  well. 

Despite  the  vigorous  campaigns  for  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease and  for  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene,  most  people  still 
put  off  taking  thought  about  the  proper  care  of  their  bodies 
until  after  they  have  had  the  importance  of  so  doing  empha- 
sized to  them  by  an  attack  of  sickness.  Therefore,  although 
the  social  worker  should  not  wait  until  disease  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  a  household  before  showing  a  family  how  to  live 
hygienically,  she  ought  not  to  fail  to  use  the  educational 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  interest  in  health  that  an  experi- 
ence with  sickness  arouses. 

When  in  Doubt  Call  the  Doctor 

This  fact  makes  medical  examination  all  the  more  impor- 
tant. When  the  civilian  relief  worker  observes  the  symptoms 
of  disease  she  should  encourage  the  family  to  consult  a  physi- 
cian. In  many  cities  the  leading  doctors  are  volunteering 
their  services  to  the  Red  Cross  Civilian  Relief  Committee,  so 
that  the  wives  and  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors  may  be 
sure  of  receiving  the  most  competent  medical  advice  available. 

Social  workers  have  found  that  a  diagnosis  in  writing  is 
far  more  effective  than  one  made  verbally.  The  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  has  a 
special  blank  which  it  asks  the  doctor  to  use  in  recording  the 
results  of  examination.  This  card  has  room  for  the  name 
of  the  dispensary  and  of  the  doctor;  the  name,  age,  address, 
occupation  of  the  patient,  and  the  date.  It  then  provides 
for  the  following  medical  statements;  temperature,  pulse, 
respiration,  weight,  past  history,  present  illness,  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  does  patient  need  hospital  or  dispensary  care? 
When?  Is  present  occupation  injurious?  Country  outing 
advisable?     Treatment  suggested,  remarks. 

The  civilian  relief  worker  may  not  be  able  to  diagnose  a 
patient's  condition.  She  can,  however,  help  in  carrying  out 
the  treatment  suggested.  If  hospital  care  is  required,  if  an 
outing  in  the  country  or  rest  in  a  convalescent  home  is  neces- 
sary, if  a  special  diet  is  needed,  she  should  see  that  it  is  ob- 
tained. She  should  cultivate  the  point  of  view  of  the  nurse 
in  feeling  that  doctor's  orders  must  be  carried  out  and  carried 
out  promptly  and  effectively. 

Usually  the  homes  in  which  there  has  been  sickness  or  in 
which  there  is  sickness  or  danger  of  sickness,  will  be  the  homes 
most  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  sanitary  and  hygienic 
measures  that  may  be  suggested.     This  was  illustrated  by  the 


1  This  article,  the  ninth  of  a  series  on  civilian  relief,  is  based  upon  two 
lectures  delivered  by  Bessie  S.  Le  Lacheur,  superintendent  of  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Nursing  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  as  part  of  the  course  on  civilian  relief  now  being 
conducted  in  New  York  with  the  sanction  of  the  American  Red  Cross  by 
the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy.  The  articles  are  being  written  by- 
Karl   de    Schweinitz,    of   the   New    York    Charity    Organization    Society. 
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way  in  which  infant  mortality  from  general  causes  was  re- 
duced last  summer  in  New  York  when  the  presence  of  poli- 
omyelitis made  everyone  realize  the  importance  of  prophylaxis. 
The  health  of  the  child  is  the  most  effective  argument  for 
convincing  people  of  the  necessity  for  a  hygienic  home. 

The  elements  of  household  hygiene  are  relatively  simple. 
The  refrigerator,  if  the  family  has  one,  should  be  cleaned 
thoroughly  every  week  with  hot  soapsuds.  There  is  no  value 
in  putting  clean  milk  into  a  dirty  refrigerator.  Milk  must 
always  be  kept  covered  in  order  that  it  may  be  safeguarded 
from  flies,  dirt  and  dust.  All  containers  of  milk  should  be 
carefully  cleaned  and  boiled. 

Garbage  should  be  kept  in  closed  receptacles.  All  food 
should  be  put  away  between  meals  and  should  be  covered. 
While  many  homes  may  not  have  bathrooms,  nearly  all  will 
have  their  own  closets.  These  should  be  washed  daily.  A 
brush  should  be  used  for  this  purpose  and  the  closet  should 
be  flushed  with  soda  hot  enough  to  boil. 

Personal  hygiene  is  essential  for  everybody,  but  most  of 
all  for  the  expectant  mother.  The  civilian  relief  worker 
should  see  that  such  a  mother  does  not  overwork  and  that  she 
has  nourishing  food.  The  mother  should  be  examined  by  a 
physician  and  should  return  for  observation  as  often  as  nec- 
essary. The  importance  of  breast-feeding  should  be  empha- 
sized. This  means  that  if  possible  the  baby  should  not  be 
weaned  at  the  earliest  before  it  is  six  months  old.  In  many 
cities  there  are  milk  stations,  infant  welfare  stations,  health 
stations  and  the  like,  where  the  mother  can  go  for  consulta- 
tion and  advice.  Social  workers  have  made  the  most  suc- 
cessful use  of  these  stations  when  they  have  taken  the  mother 
there  and  introduced  her  to  the  nurse  in  charge,  or  when 
they  have  made  special  arrangements  to  have  the  nurse  call 
at  the  home.  For  many  women  it  is  not  easy  to  meet  strangers 
and  some  such  procedure  as  this  makes  a  pleasant  introduction. 

Obvious  though  it  may  seem,  there  are  hundreds  of  mothers 
who  do  not  realize  how  necessary  it  is  that  their  children 
should  have  an  abundance  of  sleep.  Children  should  be  in 
bed  by  eight  o'clock  and  of  course  their  windows  should  be 
kept  open.  Many  women  are  converted  to  sleeping  with 
open  windows  by  being  told  that  at  night  there  is  less  dust 
and  the  air  is  therefore  cleaner  than  in  the  day  time. 

The  Tubless  Family 
Where  there  is  no  bathtub,  bathing  becomes  an  effort,  espe- 
cially when  the  family  is  large.  The  taking  of  a  sponge  bath, 
at  least  once  a  week,  however,  should  be  encouraged.  Nerv- 
ous children  should  be  given  a  warm  bath  before  they  go  to 
bed.  If  there  is  no  tin  tub  the  laundry  tubs  can  be  requisi- 
tioned. It  is  good  to  encourage  the  bathing  of  the  neck  and 
chest  of  the  child  in  the  morning. 

The  finger  nails  of  most  children  are  allowed  to  be  long 
and  dirty.  To  keep  them  short  is  to  make  cleanliness  easier. 
The  tendency  among  many  families  is  to  overclothe  the  chil- 
dren. This  is  especially  true  where  there  are  babies.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  clothing  is  not  too  tight,  but 
that  it  is  loose  and  comfortable. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  being  sure  that  the  children  are 
using  the  tooth  brush  is  to  comment  upon  the  condition  of 
the  teeth.  With  girls  it  is  enough  to  say  something  about 
how  good  looking  the  teeth  are.     The  importance  of  clean 
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teeth   to  a  strong  physique  is  the  argument  that  appeals  to 
boys. 

Constipation  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  many  sicknesses 
get  their  start.  To  avoid  it,  coarse  food  should  be  included 
in  the  diet.  Cereals,  fruits,  stewed  fruits,  green  vegetables 
should  be  eaten,  plenty  of  water  drunk.  Exercise,  and  par- 
ticularly for  adults,  abdominal  exercise  should  be  taken  and 
the  habit  of  regularity  in  going  to  the  toilet  should  be  cul- 
tivated. 

Pediculosis,  that  is,  the  presence  of  vermin  in  the  hair  and 
scalp,  is  more  frequently  met  with  by  social  workers  than 
is  generally  known.  Once  the  head  of  a  child  becomes  in- 
fected, it  is  a  tedious  undertaking  to  rid  the  boy  or  the  girl 
of  the  trouble.  One  remedy  is  to  wash  the  head  at  night 
with  kerosene  and  oil  in  equal  parts  or  perhaps  with  a  little 
more  kerosene  than  oil.  In  the  morning  a  thorough  shampoo 
should  be  given.  This  kills  the  vermin  but  not  their  larvae. 
A  brush  and  hot  vinegar  will  take  most  of  them  from  the 
hair  and  the  remainder  must  be  picked  off. 

When  sickness  comes  into  a  home  the  doctor  will  of  course 
diagnose  and  prescribe.  There  are,  however,  certain  ways 
in  which  the  social  worker  can  be  of  help.  The  mother 
should,  for  example,  be  urged  to  put  a  sick  child  into  the 
airiest  and  best  lighted  room.  Only  too  often  the  family 
allows  the  child  to  lie  about  in  the  kitchen  when  it  should 
be  undressed  and  put  to  bed.  Almost  without  exception,  the 
first  thing  to  do  for  a  person  who  is  ill  is  to  administer  a  laxa- 
tive.    Castor  oil  is  to  be  recommended. 

Upon  the  mother  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  the 
importance  of  care  in  the  disposal  of  all  discharges  from  the 
body  should  be  stressed.  Stools  and  urine  should  be  promptly 
gotten  rid  of.  Dishes  and  clothing  used  by  the  patient  should 
not  be  generally  handled  and  should  be  washed  separately. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  other  members  of 
the  families  and  not  kissed  and  fondled,  as  is  so  commonly 
done  in  many  homes.  The  hands  of  the  person  attending  the 
patient  should  be  scrubbed  frequently,  plenty  of  soap  being 
used.  Especially  before  eating  or  handling  food  should 
the  hands  be  washed.  The  mouth  must  be  protected  from 
receiving  any  bits  of  mucus  that  might  be  scattered  by  the 
coughing,  spitting  or  sneezing  of  the  patient.  If  the  patient 
is  not  careful  to  turn  his  head  away,  the  visitor  should  be 
sure  to  turn  hers.  Proper  care  is  all  that  is  needed  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  communicable  disease.  So  generally  is 
this  fact  understood  in  hospitals  that  it  is  considered  to  be 
bad  form  for  a  nurse  to  get  typhoid  from  a  person  for  whom 
she  is  caring. 

Visiting  Scrub-Women  Have  Kept  Well 
That  it  is  possible  for  a  person  with  little  medical  experi- 
ence or  education  to  follow  these  instructions  successfully  is 
shown  by  the  success  of  the  visiting  cleaners  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  They 
enter  a  great  variety  of  homes  in  order  to  do  the  scrubbing 
that  the  mother  cannot  do;  yet  they  have  neither  contracted 
nor  carried  any  communicable  disease  in  the  course  of  their 
work. 


The  presenting  symptoms  of  tuberculosis — loss  of  weight, 
coughing,  night  sweats — are  now  almost  universally  known. 
The  first  step  toward  the  successful  treatment  of  consump- 
tion is  an  early  diagnosis.  When  the  social  worker  suspects 
this  disease  she  should  insist  upon  examination  by  a  compe- 
tent physician. 

Persons  who  suffer  from  cardiac  troubles  should  place  them- 
selves under  observation.  The  social  worker  should  see  that 
the  school  teacher,  if  the  patient  is  a  child,  understands  what 
is  wrong.  If  the  patient  is  an  adult,  an  occupation  adapted 
to  the  disease  should  be  obtained.  Heavy  work  is  of  course 
unsuitable  for  such  patients.  Women  should  not  be  permitted 
to  do  heavy  washing  and  arrangements  should  be  made  so 
that  the  family  does  not  have  to  live  on  the  top  floor  of  a 
tenement,  which  must  be  reached  by  many  flights  of  stairs. 

Except  that  early  surgery  is  advisable,  little  definite  about 
the  treatment  of  cancer  is  known.  Any  lump  in  the  breast 
should  be  examined  and  persons  suffering  from  any  form  of 
stomach  trouble  should  be  brought  to  a  physician. 

Encouragement  for  the  Neurasthenic 

Neurasthenia  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  wealthy.  The 
interest  of  a  friendly  visitor  is  a  great  help  to  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  this  affliction.  The  neurasthenic  must  be  helped  to 
form  new  habits  of  life  and  thought  and  new  interests.  En- 
couragement is  what  the  patient  needs  above  everything  else. 

Orthopedic  defects  must  not  be  considered  as  permanent. 
The  social  worker  should  promptly  bring  the  person  so  handi- 
capped under  the  care  of  a  specialist.  Early  treatment  often 
means  early  cure. 

Should  the  visitor  have  reason  to  think  that  some  member 
of  a  family  is  suffering  from  syphilis,  she  should  immediately 
arrange  for  a  medical  examination.  If  syphilis  is  found 
she  should  not  be  discouraged.  The  treatment,  it  is  true, 
must  be  continued  for  years,  but  with  persistence  a  cure  can 
be  effected. 

It  is  important  that  the  social  worker  does  not  allow  her- 
self to  be  affected  by  any  moral  implication  because  of  the 
presence  of  this  disease,  or  for  that  matter  of  any  other  disease. 
The  patient  should  be  treated  as  a  patient  and  given  the  same 
conscientious  care  that  every  patient  deserves.  Furthermore, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  again  and  again  the  disease  is 
innocently  contracted. 

The  elements  of  health  are  simple  indeed.  If  everybody 
were  to  observe  even  the  few  outlines  of  rules  here  suggested 
there  would  be  a  great  decrease  in  disease.  The  social  worker 
must  not,  however,  expect  to  teach  these  to  the  family  in  the 
first  visit  or  the  second  or  the  third.  They  can  only  be  sug- 
gested tactfully  and  in  the  course  of  an  intimate  acquaintance. 

But  the  maintenance  of  health  should  always  be  in  the 
mind  of  the  worker.  To  supply  financial  assistance  without 
the  rules  of  hygiene  is  likely  to  be  a  waste  of  effort.  Usually 
the  family  which  is  receiving  an  allowance  can  be  made  to 
be  eager  to  observe  the  suggestions  given.  The  social  worker 
should  help  it  to  feel  that  by  keeping  a  healthful  home  it  is 
discharging  a  debt  to  the  nation,  the  duty  of  producing  a 
strong  and  sturdy  citizenship. 


From  the  Oldest  of  Democracies  to 

the  Youngest 

Elihu  Root's  Speech  in  Petrograd  on  June  16 


MR.  PRESIDENT  and  members  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers: 
The  mission  for  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
speak  is  charged  by  the  government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  with  a  message  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Russia.  The  mission  comes  from  a 
democratic  republic.  Its  members  are  commissioned  and  in- 
structed by  a  President  who  holds  his  high  office  as  chief 
executive  of  more  than  100,000,000  free  people  by  virtue  of 
popular  election,  in  which  more  than  18,000,000  votes  were 
freely  cast,  and  fairly  counted  pursuant  to  law,  by  universal, 
equal,  direct  and  secret  suffrage. 

For  140  years  our  people  have  been  struggling  with  the 
hard  problems  of  self-government.  With  many  shortcomings, 
many  mistakes,  many  imperfections,  we  still  have  maintained 
order  and  respect  for  law,  individual  freedom  and  national 
independence.  Under  the  security  of  our  own  laws  we  have 
grown  in  strength  and  prosperity.  But  we  value  our  freedom 
more  than  wealth.  We  love  liberty  and  we  cherish  above  all 
our  possessions,  the  ideals  for  which  our  fathers  fought  and 
suffered  and  sacrificed,  that  America  might  be  free. 

We  believe  in  the  competence  of  the  power  of  democracy 
and  in  our  heart  of  hearts  abides  faith  in  the  coming  of  a 
better  world  in  which  the  humble  and  oppressed  of  all  lands 
may  be  lifted  up  by  freedom  to  a  heritage  of  justice  and  equal 
opportunity. 

The  news  of  Russia's  new-found  freedom  brought  to 
America  universal  satisfaction  and  joy.  From  all  the  land 
sympathy  and  hope  went  out  to  the  new  sister  in  the  circle  of 
democracies.     And  the  mission  is  sent  to  express  that  feeling. 

The  American  democracy  sends  to  the  democracy  of  Russia 
a  greeting  of  sympathy,  friendship,  brotherhood,  godspeed. 
Distant  America  knows  little  of  the  special  conditions  of  Rus- 
sian life  which  must  give  form  to  the  government  and  laws 
which  you  are  about  to  create.  As  we  have  developed  our 
institutions  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  national  character  and 
life,  so,  we  assume  that  you  will  develop  your  institutions  to 
serve  the  needs  of  Russian  character  and  life. 

As  we  look  across  the  sea  we  distinguish  no  party,  no  class. 
We  see  great  Russia  as  a  whole,  as  one  mighty,  striving,  aspir- 
ing democracy.  We  know  the  self-control,  essential  kindliness, 
strong  common  sense,  courage,  and  noble  idealism  of  the  Rus- 
sian character.  We  have  faith  in  you  all.  We  pray  for  God's 
blessing  upon  you  all.  We  believe  you  will  solve  your  prob- 
lems, that  you  will  maintain  your  liberty,  and  that  our  two 
great  nations  will  march  side  by  side  in  the  triumphant  prog- 
ress of  democracy  until  the  old  order  everywhere  has  passed 
away  and  the  world  is  free. 

One  fearful  danger  threatens  the  liberty  of  both  nations. 
The  armed  forces  of  a  military  autocracy  are  at  the  gates  of 
Russia  and  the  allies.  The  triumph  of  German  arms  will 
mean  the  death  of  liberty  in  Russia.  No  enemy  is  at  the  gates 
of  America,  but  America  has  come  'o  realize  that  the  triumph 
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of  German  arms  means  the  death  of  liberty  in  the  world ;  that 
we  who  love  liberty  and  would  keep  it  must  fight  for  it,  and 
fight  for  it  now  when  the  free  democracies  of  the  world  may 
be  strong  in  union,  and  not  delay  until  they  may  be  beaten 
down  separately  in  succession. 

So  America  sends  another  message  to  Russia — that  we  are 
going  to  fight,  and  have  already  begun  to  fight,  for  your  free- 
dom equally  with  our  own,  and  we  ask  you  to  fight  for  our 
freedom  equally  with  yours.  We  would  make  your  cause  ours 
and  our  cause  yours,  and,  with  a  common  purpose  and  mutual 
helpfulness  of  a  firm  alliance,  make  sure  of  victory  over  our 
common  foe. 

You  will  recognize  your  own  sentiments  and  purposes  in  the 
words  of  President  Wilson  to  the  American  Congress,  when 
on  the  second  of  April  last  he  advised  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany.     He  said  : 

We  are  accepting  this  challenge  of  hostile  purpose  because  we 
know  that  in  such  a  government  [the  German  government],  fol- 
lowing such  methods,  we  can  never  have  a  friend;  and  that  in 
the  presence  of  its  organized  power,  always  lying  in  wait  to  ac- 
complish we  know  not  what  purpose,  there  can  be  no  assured  se- 
curity for  the  democratic  governments  of  the  world.  We  are  now 
about  to  accept  the  gauge  of  battle  with  this  natural  foe  to  liberty, 
and  shall,  if  necessary,  spend  the  whole  force  of  the  nation  to 
check  and  nullify  its  pretensions  and  its  power.  We  are  glad,  now 
that  we  see  the  facts  with  no  veil  of  false  pretence  about  them,  to 
fight  thus  for  the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world,  and  for  the  libera- 
tion of  its  peoples,  the  German  peoples  included;  for  the  rights  of 
nations,  great  and  small,  and  the  privilege  of  men  everywhere  to 
choose  their  way  of  life  and  of  obedience. 

The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.  Its  peace  must 
be  planted  upon  the  tested  foundations  of  political  liberty.  We 
have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire  no  conquest,  no  dominion. 
We  seek  no  indemnities  for  ourselves,  no  material  compensation  for 
the  sacrifices  we  shall  freely  make.  We  are  but  one  of  the  cham- 
pions of  the  rights  of  mankind.  We  shall  be  satisfied  when  those 
rights  have  been  made  as  secure  as  the  faith  and  the  freedom  of 
nations  can   make   them. 

And  you  will  see  the  feeling  toward  Russia  with  which 
America  has  entered  the  great  war  in  another  clause  of  the 
same  address.     President  Wilson  further  declared : 

Does  not  every  American  feel  that  assurance  has  been  added  to 
our  hope  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world  by  the  wonderful  and 
heartening  things  that  have  been  happening  within  the  last  few 
weeks  in  Russia?  Russia  was  known  by  those  who  knew  her  best 
to  have  been  always  in  fact  democratic  at  heart  in  all  the  vital 
habits  of  her  thought,  in  all  the  intimate  relationships  of  her  people 
that  spoke  their  natural  instinct,  their  habitual  attitude  toward  life. 
The  autocracy  that  crowned  the  summit  of  her  political  structure, 
long  as  it  had  stood  and  terrible  as  was  the  reality  of  its  power, 
was  not  in  fact  Russian  in  origin,  character,  or  purpose,  and  now 
it  has  been  shaken  off  and  the  great,  generous  Russian  people  have 
been  added,  in  all  their  native  majesty  and  might,  to  the  forces  that 
are  fighting  for  freedom  in  the  world,  for  justice,  and  for  peace. 
Here  is  a  fit  partner  for  a  league  of  honor. 

That  partnership  of  honor  in  the  great  struggle  for  human 
freedom,  the  oldest  of  the  great  democracies  now  seeks  in 
fraternal  union  with  the  youngest.  Practical  and  specific 
methods  and  the  possibilities  of  our  allies'  cooperation,  the 
members  of  the  mission  would  be  glad  to  discuss  with  the  mem- 
bers of  t!.~  government  of  Russia. 
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CLEANING  UP  THE  CAMP 
CITIES 

EL  PASO  and  San  Antonio  have  abol- 
ished their  segregated  vice  districts. 
St.  Louis  is  undergoing  a  process  of  social 
cleansing  in  behalf  of  the  troops  at  Jef- 
ferson barracks.  San  Francisco  is  re- 
ported as  showing  a  fair  condition  of  so- 
cial cleanliness.  In  all  the  localities 
where  army  cantonments  and  concentra- 
tion camps  are  being  located  the  same 
process  is — more  or  less  evidently — now 
under  way. 

Such  are  the  reported  preliminary  re- 
turns from  the  issuance  of  a  circular  let- 
ter by  Secretary  of  War  Baker  to  the 
governors  of  all  states  and  to  the  chair- 
men of  all  state  councils  of  defense.  The 
letter  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  anxious  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  state  councils  of  defense 
a  matter  in  which  they  can  be  of  great  serv- 
ice to  the  War  Department.  In  the  training 
camps  already  established  or  soon  to  be  es- 
tablished, large  bodies  of  men,  selected  pri- 
marily from  the  youth  of  the  country,  will 
be  gathered  together  for  a  period  of  in- 
tensive discipline  and  training.  The  greater 
proportion  of  this  force  probably  will  be 
made  up  of  young  men  who  have  not  yet 
become  accustomed  to  contact  with  either 
the  saloon  or  the  prostitute,  and  who  will  be 
at  that  plastic  and  generous  period  of  life 
when  their  service  to  their  country  should  be 
surrounded  by  safeguards  against  tempta- 
tions to  which   they  are   not   accustomed. 

Our  responsibility  in  this  matter  is  not 
open  to  question.  We  cannot  allow  these 
young  men,  most  of  whom  will  have  been 
drafted  to  service,  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
vicious  and  demoralizing  environment,  nor 
can  we  leave  anything  undone  which  will 
protect  them  from  unhealthy  influences  and 
crude  forms  of  temptation.  Not  only  have 
we  an  inescapable  responsibility  in  this  mat- 
ter to  the  families  and  communities  from 
which  these  young  men  are  selected,  but, 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  duty  and  our 
determination  to  create  an  efficient  army, 
we  are  bound,  as  a  military  necessity,  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  promote  the 
health  and  conserve  the  vitality  of  the  men 
in    the   training  camps. 

I  am  determined  that  our  new  training 
camps,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  zones 
within  an  effective  radius,  shall  not  be  places 
of  temptation  and  peril.  The  amendments 
to  the  army  bill  recently  passed,  a  copy  of 
which  I  enclose  herewith  (sections  12  and 
13),  give  the  War  Department  more  au- 
thority in  this  matter  than  we  previously 
possessed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  conditions 
necessary  to   the  health   and   vitality   of   our 


soldiers,  without  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
local  authorities  in  the  cities  and  towns  near 
which  our  camps  are  located,  or  through 
which  our  soldiers  will  be  passing  in  transit 
to   other   points. 

Will  you  give  earnest  consideration  to  this 
matter  in  your  particular  state?  I  am  con- 
fident that  much  can  be  done  to  arouse  the 
cities  and  towns  to  an  appreciation  of  their 
responsibility  for  clean  conditions ;  and  I 
would  suggest  that,  through  such  channels 
as  may  present  themselves  to  you,  you  im- 
press upon  these  communities  their  patriotic 
opportunity  in  this  matter.  I  would  further 
suggest  that  as  an  integral  part  of  the  war 
machinery  your  council  make  itself  responsi- 
ble for  seeing  that  the  laws  of  your  state 
and  of  Congress  in  respect  to  these  matters 
are  strictly  enforced.  This  relates  not  only 
to  the  camps  established  under  federal  au- 
thority, both  the  present  officers'  training 
camps  and  the  divisional  training  camps 
soon  to  be  opened,  but  to  the  more  or  less 
temporary  mobilization  points  of  the  national 
guard  units.  It  relates,  too,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, to  the  large  centers  through  which  sol- 
diers will  constantly  be  passing  in  transit 
to  other  points. 

As  I  say,  the  War  Department  intends  to 
do  its  full  part  in  these  matters,  but  we  ex- 
pect the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  lo- 
cal communities.  If  the  desired  end  cannot 
otherwise  be  achieved,  I  propose  to  move  the 


ALCOHOL 

FOR   the  sake   of  those  who  groiv 
rich  in  body  and  poor  in  soul  by  it; 
For  the  sake  of  those  who  grow  poor 

in  body  and  poor  in  soul  by  it; 
For  the  sake  of  those  kept  poor  in 

body  and  poor  in  soul  by  it; 
For  the  sake  of  the  fathers  unfath- 
ered by  it; 
For    the    sake    of    the    mothers    un- 
lit o  the  red  by  it; 
For  the  sake  of  the  children  orphaned 

by  it; 
For  the  sake  of  those  made  murderer 

— adulterer — thief — outcast — by  it; 
For  the  sake  of  the  flag  it  dishonors ; 
For  the  sake  of  the  God  it  crucifies; 
LET  IT  DIE 

LAY  IT  IN  THE  GRAVE 
COVER  IT  WITH  THE  EARTH. 
Then, 

With  the  millions  you  have  freed, 
Arise  and  truly  sing — 
Of  LIBERTY! 

— From  Little  Adventures  with  John 
Barleycorn,  by  Harry  Lee  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Matthews ;  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor. 
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camps    from    those    neighborhoods    in    which 
clean   conditions   cannot  be  secured. 

In  this  connection  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities  which  I  have  organized  to  ad- 
vise with  me  on  questions  relating  to  the 
moral  hazards  in  our  training  centers,  as 
well  as  to  the  promotion  of  rational  recrea- 
tion facilities  within  and  without  the  camps. 
The  members  of  this  commission  are  as 
follows: 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  chairman ;  Lee  F. 
Hanmer,  Thomas  J.  Howells,  Joseph  Lee, 
Malcolm  L.  McBride,  John  R.  Mott,  Charles 
P.  Neill,  Maj.  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  U.  S.  A., 
Joseph  E.  Raycroft. 

It  is  possible  that  the  chairman  of  this 
commission  or  some  of  its  members  will  con- 
sult with  you  in  regard  to  the  activities 
which  they  have  in  hand.  I  bespeak  for 
them  your  utmost  support  and  cooperation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Newton   D.  Baker, 
Secretary    of    War. 
Chairman    of    the    Council    of    National    De- 
fense. 

Chairman  Fosdick  of  the  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities  states  that 
El  Paso  and  San  Antonio,  like  other 
cities  having  army  posts,  were  given  to 
understand  that  if  they  did  not  provide 
social  conditions  which  would  furnish 
some  guaranty  of  the  health  of  the  sol- 
diers, they  would  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  the  soldiers  within  their 
gates.  The  appeal  was  made  on  a  basis 
of  patriotic  duty  and  of  the  public's  right 
to  safeguard  the  efficiency  of  its  army. 
This  appeal  has  in  every  case  been  met 
by  a  ready  response,  he  says.  In  a  few- 
days  one  of  the  most  vicious  sections  of 
the  entire  South  was  wiped  out  by  the 
El  Paso  authorities,  who  did  not  wait 
for  the  use  of  the  authority  of  the  sec- 
retary of  war  to  make  the  change. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  numerous  in- 
quiries have  been  made  as  to  responsi- 
bility for  conditions  about  the  naval 
camps  at  Philadelphia,  Newport,  Brook- 
lyn, Mare  Island  and  other  points,  the 
Committee  on  Training  Camp  Activities 
explains  that  it  has  no  authority  over 
matters  outside  the  War  Department. 

The  camps  and  cantonments  within 
the  authority  of  the  War  Department, 
however,  will  look  to  this  committee  to 
furnish  means  of  athletic,  musical  and 
dramatic  entertainment,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
facilities  and  other  features  of  healthy 
social  activity  during  the  period  of  mili- 
tary training. 
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PROHIBITION  BILLS  BEFORE 
CONGRESS 

THE  dry  forces  in  Congress  are  be- 
ginning to  try  out  their  prohibition 
measures.  Senator  Shepard  has  had  a 
bill  voted  out  favorably  by  the  judiciary 
committee  calling  for  a  bone-dry  federal 
amendment  to  the  constitution. 

Besides  this,  there  are  numerous 
amendments  to  the  war  revenue  bill  to 
bring  about  wartime  prohibition  by  tax- 
ation. These  amendments,  offered  by 
Senator  Gore,  are  not  given  even  a  bow- 
ing acquaintance  by  the  true  war-pro- 
hibitionist. In  addition  to  this,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  reported 
a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  foods  and 
feeds  in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liquors  for  beverage  purposes  and  di- 
recting the  President  to  commandeer  ex- 
isting stocks  of  distilled  liquors  for  the 
manufacture  of  munitions.  This  bill 
finds  more  favor  with  prohibitionists,  as 
it  strikes  at  beer  and  distilled  spirits 
alike,  and  does  not  leave  for  sale  the 
two  years'  supply  of  distilled  spirits  now 
in  bond,  as  does  the  bill  favored  by 
Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts. 

A  clause  in  the  Lever  bill  also  gives 
the  President  power  to  stop  foodstuffs 
going  into  alcoholic  beverages.  Herbert 
C.  Hoover,  speaking  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  said :  "We 
could  save  from  fifty  to  sixty  million 
bushels  of  grain  on  the  brewing  side, 
after  having  allowed  for  the  fodder 
proposition,  and  that  grain  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  our  allies." 

Other  bills  are  expected  out  any  mo- 
ment. Some  which  make  a  dry  sound 
are  said  to  have  "wet  fathers." 

Prof.  A.  E.  Taylor,  crop  expert  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  said  at 
the  Senate  hearing:  "In  my  opinion, 
on  the  basis  of  crop  prospects,  the  need 
of  grain,  and  especially  barley,  which 
has  proved  itself  valuable  as  a  flour,  is 
such  as  to  make  it  imperative  upon  us 
after  the  present  makings  .  .  .  have 
been  concluded,  in  about  three  months, 
to  cease  the  manufacture  of  malt  for 
internal  or  external  or  export  trade  for 
brewing." 

To  meet  the  prohibitionists,  a  two- 
page  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the 
Washington  dailies,  unsigned,  but  sup- 
posed to  come  from  the  brewers.  It 
declares  that  over  2,000,000  working- 
men  want  beer  as  a  temperance  drink. 
Four  years  ago  a  brewer  boasted  to 
Mrs.  Tilton,  of  Cambridge,  that  the 
United  States  would  never  go  dry  be- 
cause by  the  time  the  bill  got  to  Con- 
gress the  brewers  would,  by  means  of 
the  bartenders'  union,  have  organized 
labor  so  under  their  thumb  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  strike  at  beer.  To  a  de- 
gree this  has  been  done,  but  no  union 
in  a  dry  state  is  found  among  the  528 
labor  organizations  listed  in  the  adver- 
tisement.     Bartenders'    unions    in    wet 


states  predominate,  and  often  the  unions 
are  counted  twice  over  and  sometimes 
three  times,  according  to  W.  G.  Calder- 
wood,  executive  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wartime  Prohibition.  But, 
the  committee  points  out,  congressmen 
are  not  analytical  and  it  calls  on  all 
friends  of  prohibition  to  wire  or  write 
at  once  to  their  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors in  support  of  complete  prohibition 
during  war.  The  Senate  is  the  storm- 
center  and  the  northeastern  states  are 
the  backward  ones — New  York  so  far 
is  wet,  Massachusetts  wettish  and  so  on. 
"The  very  most  effective  way  to  get  the 
attention  of  congressmen  is  by  wire," 
says  the  committee.  The  fight  is  by 
no  means  won — "Congress  should  know 
that  the  people  oppose  this  waste.  .  .  . 
Please  help  quickly." 

Among  the  most  recent  organizations 
to  take  a  stand  in  the  matter  is  the 
Instructive  District  Nursing  Associa- 
tion, of  Boston,  which  begs  its  friends 
"to  do  all  in  your  power  to  bring  about 
national  war  prohibition."  Its  resolu- 
tions declare: 

The  experience  of  our  ninety  nurses  (who 
visited  14,930  patients  last  year)  keeps  vivid- 
ly before  us  the  evil  effects  of  drink,  phy- 
sically and  socially,  at  the  best  of  times,  and 
we  feel  certain  that  its  disastrous  results  will 
be  greatly  increased  by  the  added  temptation 
to  drink,  which  the  abnormal  social  condi- 
tions and  the  nervous  strain  of  war  will 
bring. 

The  country  has  assumed  a  tremendous 
responsibility  for  the  thousands  of  young 
men  gathered  together  in  the  unnatural  life 
of  concentration  camps.  These  young  men, 
who  are  to  be  subjected  in  France  to  the 
inevitable  dangers  of  wounds  and  death 
should  be  safeguarded  from  the  earlier  dan- 
gers of  drink  and  the  diseases  due  to  it;  and 
girls  should  be  safeguarded  from  the  dan- 
gers of  relations  with  men  under  the  in- 
fluence  of   liquor. 

We  understand  that  efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  government  to  keep  the  camp  zones 
free  from  drink,  but  we  are  convinced  that 
prohibition  in  such  restricted  areas  cannot 
meet  the  problem,  that  vice  will  be  only 
forced    back    among   the   civilian    population 


and  that  the  men  and  women  at  home  who 
work  under  great  strain  in  the  effort  to  fill 
the  places  of  those  at  the  front  should  be 
safeguarded  likewise  from  the  mental,  moral 
and  physical  deterioration  which  drink  pro- 
duces. 

At  this  time,  when  the  country  depends  for 
its  safety  on  the  most  efficient  services  of 
each  citizen,  we  urge  national  war  prohibi- 
tion as  the  preventive  health  measure  which 
should   be   immediately   adopted. 

THE  CASE  FOR  EXEMPTING 
GIFTS 

CONGRESS  has  now  officially  be- 
fore it  the  proposal  to  exempt  from 
the  federal  income  tax  contributions  "to 
any  incorporated  association  engaged  in 
charitable,  educational,  religious,  civic 
or  social  work."  The  proposal,  made 
in  New  York  city  some  weeks  ago,  has 
been  gathering  headway,  in  spite  of  the 
bucket  of  cold  water  thrown  on  it  at 
a  luncheon  meeting  during  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Pitts- 
burgh last  week.  Samuel  McCune 
Lindsay,  professor  of  social  legislation 
in  Columbia  University,  presented  it  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
June  13  in  behalf  of  a  newly  organized 
Committee  on  War  Charity  and  Social 
Work.  Dr.  Lindsay  is  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  other  members  to 
date — it  is  not  yet  complete- — -are  the 
following  men: 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr.,  Edward  T.  Devine, 
Homer  Folks,  John  A.  Kingsbury  and  V. 
Everit  Macy,  of  New  York;  President  John 
J.  Goodnow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore;  Warren  G.  Candler,  Atlanta; 
Dwight  W.  Morrow,  Englewood,  N.  J.; 
Robert  A.  Woods,  Boston;  A.  J.  McKelway, 
Washington;  George  Burnham,  Jr.,  Charles 
C.   Harrison,  Philadelphia. 

In  a  printed  statement  submitted  to 
the  Senate  committee,  Dr.  Lindsay  pro- 
poses that  to  the  eight  deductions  now 
allowed  there  be  added  the  following: 

Ninth.  Gifts  or  donations  to  charitable, 
educational,  religious  and  civic  societies  or 
corporations,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  state,  and  whose 
property  is  or  may  be  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion under  the  existing  laws  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion   in    which    the    society    is    incorporated. 

Much  of  the  work  done  by  these  or- 
ganizations, Dr.  Lindsay's  statement 
points  out,  is  done  in  other  countries 
by  the  government,  and  he  quotes  Prof. 
E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  of  Columbia,  to 
show  that  excessive  taxation  now  "will 
cause  a  serious  diminution  of  the  in- 
comes which  are  at  present  largely 
drawn  on  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  enterprises"  ; 
that  such  taxation  will  result  in  the 
government  having  to  take  over  such 
enterprises ;  and  that  "the  difficult  and 
hasty  transition  from  private  to  public 
activities  would  in  all  probability  en- 
tail a  considerable  loss  and  would  seri- 
ously cripple  the  efficiency  of  our  war 
activities." 

The  government's  loss  in  taxes  would, 
the   statement   argues,    "be   a   contribu- 
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tion  by  the  government  to  such  work, 
greatly  enhanced  and  augmented  in  the 
making  by  the  psychological  effect  upon 
the  contributors  to  charitable  and  edu- 
cational funds" ;  and  "it  cannot  be  said 
that  those  who  ask  the  government  to 
refrain  from  taxing  contributions  to 
work  which  sustains  and  strengthens  the 
social  and  moral  fiber  of  the  nation,  are 
seeking  special  privileges." 

A  list  of  precedent  exemptions  is 
given:  the  English  war  savings  certifi- 
cates, the  liberty  loan  bonds,  the  Span- 
ish war  federal  inheritance  tax  act  of 
1901,  the  income  of  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  under  the  income 
tax  law  and  the  corporation  excise  tax 
law,  and  similar  exemptions  in  Australia. 
Summing  up,  the  statement  says: 

It  is  difficult  enough  in  normal  times  to 
get  sufficient  funds  to  support  the  enormous 
work  carried  on  by  private  philanthropy  in 
this  country.  Under  the  present  abnormal 
conditions  and  with  the  increasing  demands 
of  every  sort  which  the  war  is  making  on 
philanthropy,  it  becomes  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  find  the  money  to  meet  them.  We 
are  actually  facing  the  breakdown  and  bank- 
ruptcy of  some  of  the  most  important  work 
that  develops  and  sustains  the  higher  life  of 
the  nation. 

If  the  nation  must  take  a  larger  share  of 
the  income  of  her  citizens  and  apply  it  to 
the  defense  of  their  rights  and  ideals,  it 
must  also  protect  and  support  in  every  pos- 
sible way  those  forces  and  activities  which 
create  the  ideals  and  make  for  the  security 
of  the  foundations  of  the  republic.  The 
spirit  of  humanity,  the  enlightened  and  quick- 
ened impulses  of  education  and  the  regen- 
erative influence  of  religion  are  the  essential 
elements  of  national  strength  and  character. 
We  must  foster  them.  We  dare  not  refuse 
the  relief  and  encouragement  which  the 
proposal  to  exempt  from  taxation  income  ap- 
plied to  their  support  would  give  when  such 
refusal  will  place  them  in  jeopardy. 

The  exemption  has  been  approved  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
who  prefaced  his  approval  with  a  state- 
ment that  wealth  as  well  as  manhood 
should  be  conscripted  by  the  nation,  and 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

At  Pittsburgh  last  week  many  argu- 
ments were  advanced  against  the  plan. 

ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  THE 
EXEMPTION 

CHIEF  of  these  was  that  the  plan 
proposed  to  set  up  a  new  form  of 
special  privilege ;  that  it  would  apply 
most  of  all  to  very  wealthy  persons  who 
must,  as  now  proposed,  pay  a  heavy 
super-tax  and  that  it,  therefore,  flew  in 
the  face  of  the  current  expectation  that 
the  unusual  expenses  of  the  war  are 
to  be  imposed  so  far  as  is  possible  on 
the  rich  rather  than  on  the  poor.  As 
a  tax  measure  these  people  found  it, 
also,  going  contrary  to  a  growing  feel- 
ing among  the  rank  and  file  of  social 
workers  that  social,  educational  and 
church  work  should  not  be  exempted 
from   any  taxes;   that   they  should,   in- 
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deed,  be  the  first  to  come  forward  and 
pay  their  full  share  of  the  expenses  of 
local,  state  and  federal  government. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  Cleveland 
Foundation  is  specifically  authorized  to 
pay  taxes  on  its  investments,  whether  or 
not  the  state  law  exempts  them. 

As  a  social  measure,  these  objectors 
found  even  more  fault  with  the  plan. 
They  argued,  first,  that  we  cannot  as- 
sume from  the  mere  fact  of  incorpora- 
tion that  a  given  agency  is  doing  vital 
work  which  the  government  itself  would 
have  to  do  if  it  failed ;  some  agencies 
represent  chiefly  the  whim  of  a  single 
giver.  They  held  that  it  would  imme- 
diately be  attacked  by  tax-reformers  and 
other  radicals,  and  would  widen  the 
breach  between  organized  labor  and  or- 
ganized charity,  which  thoughtful  lead- 
ers on  both  sides  are  trying  to  bridge. 

And  they  argued,  most  of  all,  that 
such  an  exemption  would  inevitably  dry 
up,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  feeling 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
small  giver  and  would,  therefore,  tend 
to  confirm  the  practice — which  the  fi- 
nancial secretaries  present  deplored — of 
getting  a  continually  larger  share  of 
their  funds  from  a  few  large  givers. 
This,  they  said,  was  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  way  to  get  money,  but  churches, 
colleges  and  charities  will  never  occupy 


their  rightful  place  in  the  community 
until  a  great  number  of  men  and  women 
of  modest  means,  or  no  means  at  all, 
feel  their  responsibility  for  them  and 
become  contributors  or  members  in  such 
modest  measure  as  they  find  possible. 

Finally,  the  argument  ran,  these  agen- 
cies dare  not  let  themselves  be  put  in 
an  exceptional  and  sheltered  position 
where  they  will  not  have  to  bear  their 
full  share  of  the  cost  of  war.  Such  a 
position  would  make  them  unpopular. 
More  than  that,  it  would  have  'a  bad 
internal  effect.  For  the  probable  shrink- 
ing of  funds  and  the  difficulty  of  tap- 
ping new  resources  will  put  them  on 
their  mettle ;  their  appeals  must  be  bet- 
ter done  and  more  strongly  grounded 
on  proved  good  work  than  ever  before. 
Difficulties  would  tend  to  draw  agen- 
cies together  to  meet  the  common  need ; 
overlapping,  always  decried,  would  be 
looked  upon  as  inexcusable;  standards 
of  work  would  be  raised,  for  the  better- 
managed  agencies  would  feel,  in  such 
stress,  more  than  ever  the  reproach 
which  comes  indirectly  to  them  from 
poor  work  by  others. 

They  were  quite  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge, these  opponents  of  exemption,  that 
some  institutions,  which  cannot  make 
good  a  claim  to  doing  absolutely  essen- 
tial work,  may  go  by  the  board.     That, 
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they  felt,  was  one  of  the  risks  of  war 
tha  we  all  must  take.  And  they  even 
1  >resaW  some  good  in  it,  as,  for  instance, 
when  of  ihree  relief  societies,  one  failed, 
the  surviving  two  got  closely  together 
1  their  work  to  save  the  day;  or  when 
r.iree  competing  churches  in  a  country 
town  came  out  of  the  time  of  trial  as 
one  union  congregation,  using  in  full 
for  the  community's  welfare  the  energy 
hitherto  spent  in  keeping  the  wolf  from 
three  parsonage  doors. 

THE   MINISTER   OF  SOCIAL 
WELFARE 

IT  is  announced  from  Petrograd  that 
Her  Excellency  the  Minister  of  So- 
cial Welfare  is  the  new  title  from  now 
on  of  Countess  Sophie  Panin,  the  first 
woman  in  the  western  world  to  be 
called  to  join  a  ministry.  The  countess, 
who  is  forty-five  years  of  age,  though 
an  active  worker  of  the  constitutional 
democratic  party  and  a  frequent  speaker 
in  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage,  never 
has  been  in  the  political  limelight.  But 
for  nearly  a  score  of  years  she  has  en- 
joyed the  respect  of  the  authorities  and 
the  love  of  the  people  as  a  practical  so- 
cial worker. 

When  the  government,  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  instituted  the  liquor  mo- 
nopoly and  desired  to  give  an  earnest 
of  its  desire  to  fight  intemperance,  it 
created  in  many  cities  so-called  People's 
Houses,  where  recreation  of  the  best 
type,  including  libraries,  drama  and  even 
opera,  was  offered  to  the  masses.  It 
also  gave  liberal  support  to  a  number 
of  similar  institutions  created  by  private 
enterprise  and,  in  some  cases,  enjoying 
municipal  grants.  In  many  of  these 
voluntary  institutions  a  spirit  of  liberal- 
ism and  criticism  developed  which  was 
not  at  all  the  one  desired  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Most  prominent  among  these  has 
been  the  People's  House  built  and  run 
with  her  own  money  by  the  Countess 
Panin.  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
poorer  parts  of  Petrograd  and  contains 
a  library,  theater,  physical  laboratory, 
astronomical  observatory  and  other  edu- 
cational equipment.  Evening  and  Sun- 
day classes  provide  for  serious  adult 
education  and  its  recreational  organiza- 
tion is  not  unlike  that  of  one  of  the 
larger  social  settlements  in  this  country. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
countess  organized  sewing-rooms  for  the 
employment  of  the  wives  of  soldiers  in 
the  reserve,  which  rapidly  developed  in- 
to a  factory  giving  work  to  some  2,000 
women.  Later  the  countess  became  the 
head  of  an  organization  covering  the 
whole  city,  which  aims  at  providing  em- 
ployment for  soldiers'  wives.  Both  dur- 
ing the  war  and  for  many  years  previous 
she  has  given  practically  all  her  time 
to  a  variety  of  social  endeavors. 

The    Survey    learns    the    following 


concerning  her  from  A.  J.  Sack,  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Russian  Information 
Bureau  and  staff  correspondent  in  New 
York  for  the  publications  of  the  Russian 
Ministry  of  Finance: 

The  Countess  Panin,  in  Petrograd,  and  the 
Countess  Uvaroff  in  Moscow,  are  equally 
well  known,  though  neither  of  them  is  a 
sensational  figure.  Their  reputation  and  in- 
fluence is  rather  like  that  of  Jane  Addams 
in  this  country.  Hoth  are  prominent  social 
workers  of  many  years  standing  and  have 
taken  part  in  every  big  movement  for  im- 
proving social  conditions.  Both  have  par- 
ticipated from  time  to  time  in  investigations 
of  economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  two 
metropolitan  cities,  and  all  their  enterprises 
have  been  in  the  direction  of  improving 
those  conditions. 

Both  women  come  from  very  aristocratic 
and  very  wealthy  families.  But  they  have 
never  looked  upon  social  work  in  the  spirit 
of  the  so-called  society  woman.  They  are 
imbued  with  lofty  and  radical  ideas  and  re- 
gard the  problems  of  the  poor  as  their  own. 

Under  the  old  regime,  they  could  not  very 
well  work  out  their  schemes  of  social  better- 
ment; but  now  an  enormous  field  of  activity 
has  opened  up  for  all  social  workers  in  Rus- 
sia. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  appointment 
of  the  countess  will  be  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm all  over  Russia,  and  that  this  is 
only  the  first  appointment  of  the  kind.  The 
women  of  Russia  will  be  given  every  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  government 
and  to  fill  responsible  posts  in  every  branch 
of  political  and  social  life.  Russian  women 
have  probably  contributed  no  less  than  the 
men  to  the  political  education  of  the  people 
and  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  To  give 
them  an  equal  chance  with  men  will  be  only 
a  modest  reward  for  the  services  which  they 
have    rendered. 

The  ministry  to  which  the  Countess 
Panin  has  been  called  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  charitable  and  so- 
cial institutions  and  with  the  care  of 
dependent  children.  In  a  statement  is- 
sued by  her,  the  new  minister  has  de- 
clared that  her  staff  will  for  the  most 
part  consist  of  women,  a  precedent 
which  she  hopes  will  find  wide  imita- 
tion in  other  countries. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  AND  WAR 
SERVICE 

IN  its  forty-four  years  of  existence  just 
closed  under  the  old  name,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection has  passed  perhaps  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  resolutions  which  committed  its 
members  to  anything  more  definite  than 
an  expression  of  thanks  to  its  officers 
and  the  local  committees  which  provided 
for  its  entertainment.  In  its  first  three 
days,  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  has  taken  a  definite  position  in 
two  resolutions  formally  offered  and 
adopted.  The  first:  of  these,  urging 
complete  national  prohibition  during  the 
war  and  for  at  least  a  year  after  peace 
is  declared,  was  reported  in  the  Survey 
last  week. 

The  second,  offered  after  the  Survey 
had  gone  to  press,  takes  a  stand  on 
the  relation  of  organized  social  work 
to  the  war.     It  grew  out  of  a  resolution, 


from  the  Section  on  Health,  suggesting 
that  public  health  nurses  be  not  called 
to  the  front  as  long  as  other  nurses  are 
available;  and  one  from  the  Section  on 
Social  Problems  of  the  War,  urging 
the  cooperation  of  social  agencies 
throughout  the  country  with  the 
American  Red  Cross.  The  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  of  which  Hastings  H. 
Hart,  of  New  York,  was  chairman, 
found  itself  "in  sympathy  with  the  pur- 
pose and  spirit  of  these  resolutions,"  but 
it  did  not  feel  "that  the  conference 
should  take  action  so  specific  as  that 
contemplated  by  these  resolutions."  It, 
therefore,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  adopted : 

In  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  there  has  not 
only  been  a  special  section  created  to  dis- 
cuss the  social  problems  of  the  war,  but 
the  relation  of  the  social  agencies  to  the  war 
has  become  apparent  in  every  section  of  the 
conference. 

While  recognizing  that  some  members  of 
the  conference  conscientiously  object  to  war 
under  all  conditions,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  places  on  record  in 
behalf  of  the  great  majority  of  its  4,300 
members  their  intense  loyalty  and  their  pur- 
pose to  support  the  President  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  war  in  the  interests  of  liberty 
and  democracy. 

The  obligation  to  make  every  necessary 
sacrifice  rests  with  double  weight  upon  the 
organizations  for  social  welfare.  We,  there- 
fore, commend  the  patriotism  of  those  social 
organizations  which  are  lending  their  most 
efficient  workers  for  the  national  service  in 
the  government  departments,  the  national 
Red  Cross,  the  movement  for  conserving 
health  and  morals  in  the  army  and  navy 
by  wholesome  recreation  and  by  eliminat- 
ing   temptations    to    intemperance    and    vice. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  would  emphasize 
the  insistence  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  to  the  necessity  for  conserving  those 
agencies  which  operate  to  maintain  public 
morals,  public  health  and  the  producing 
forces  of  the  community.  We,  therefore, 
urge  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  full 
force  and  efficiency  of  the  agencies  for  social 
work  and  of  securing  for  all  of  them  ade- 
quate support  in  view  of  the  new  and  press- 
ing demands  created  by  the  war;  especially 
those  agencies  which  make  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  improvement  of  public  health  and 
family  life,  the  protection  of  motherhood  and 
the  preservation  of  children  from  the  de- 
structive and  demoralizing  influences  of  war. 
We  urge  the  maintenance  throughout  the 
war  of  all  our  standards  for  the  protection 
of  industrial  employes,  especially  women  and 
children.  The  lending  of  social  workers  for 
the  national  service  should  not  include  so 
large  a  number  as  to  cripple  the  effective- 
ness of  these  vital  agencies  which  are  among 
the  most  essential  bulwarks  for  the  national 
defense. 

While  recognizing  that,  under  war  condi- 
tions, some  exceptionally  stringent  forms  of 
governmental  regulation  may  be  inevitable, 
we  sincerely  trust  that  the  fewest  necessary 
encroachments  may  be  made  upon  personal 
freedom. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  session 
which  adopted  the  resolution,  the  elec- 
tion procedure  was  somewhat  modified. 
The  Committee  on  Nominations  will 
continue  to  solicit  suggestions  for  the 
ticket  from  the  members.      But  instead 
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of  being  required  to  publish  its  report, 
and  the  ticket,  thirty  days  before  the 
conference  meeting,  it  may  now  make 
its  report  "not  later  than  the  opening 
evening  session."  This  will  give  the 
committee,  whose  members  are  scattered 
about  the  country,  opportunity  for  a 
meeting.  C.  C.  Carstens,  of  Boston, 
chairman  of  this  year's  committee,  had 
found  the  present  committee  work  by 
mail  highly  unsatisfactory  and  it  was 
he  who  suggested  the  change.  The 
printed  ballot  will  be  continued,  like- 
wise the  provision  that  the  nominating 
committee  must  include  the  name  of 
any  person  proposed  on  petition  of 
twenty-five  or  more  members. 

Registration  at  Pittsburgh  ran  over 
4,300  persons,  a  clean  thousand  over  the 
high  record  set  at  Indianapolis  a  year 
before. 

POSITION    OF    THE   TRADE 
UNION  WOMEN 

AT  a  time  when,  as  never  before,  the 
strength  and  skill  of  working 
women  are  impressing  the  world,  the 
sixth  biennial  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Trade  Union  League 
of  America  was  held  at  Kansas  City, 
June  4-9.  The  significance  of  such  a 
gathering  "in  a  supreme  hour  in  the 
life  of  this  nation"  was  brought  out  by 
the  president,  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins, 
of  Chicago,  in  her  opening  address. 
"This  is  woman's  age!"  said  Mrs. 
Robins. 

At  last,  after  centuries  of  disabilities  and 
discriminations,  women  are  coming  into  the 
labor  and  festival  of  life  on  equal  terms 
with  men.  At  last  the  unfair  burdens  are 
being  lifted  from  the  backs  of  the  mothers 
of  the  race.  In  the  awful  lightning  made 
as  death  strikes  sharp  on  life  for  millions 
of  sons,  the  value  and  rights  of  daughters 
are  being  discovered  by  the  lords  and  mas- 
ters of  the  earth.  Woman's  labor  in  the 
fields  feeds  the  soldiers  on  the  firing  line. 
Woman's  labor  in  factories  and  mills  feed 
the  cannon  in  the  trenches.  Woman's  labor 
in  shops  and  stores  feeds  the  homes  of 
Europe.  Canada,  Russia,  America  and 
even  England  should  have  an  enfranchised 
womanhood   when   this  war  is  over. 

But  it  is  in  the  industrial  and  economic 
field  that  the  world  war  will  mark  the  most 
far-reaching  transformation  in  the  condi- 
tion of  women.  From  casual  to  permanent, 
from  unskilled  and  unimportant  to  trained 
and  essential  factors  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  world,  this  will  be  the  effect  of  the  war 
in  the  condition  of  the  working  women  of  the 
western  nations.  .  .  .  What  a  supreme  op- 
portunity and  responsibility!  What  a  call 
for  service  and  consecration  to  the  members 
of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

The  delegates  to  the  convention  were 
well  aware  of  their  increased  impor- 
tance, and  they  were  determined  to 
safeguard  and  to  hold  on  to  this  hard- 
won  position. 

One  resolution  adopted  requested  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  in- 
clude trade  union  women  in  its  delega- 
tion to  the  International  Labor  Con- 
gress at  the  time  of  peace  negotiations, 


and  to  urge  working  women  to  hold  a 
similar  international  congress,  because 
the  warring  nations  now  bear  witness 
to  the  unselfish  and  efficient  service  ren- 
dered by  working  women;  because  the 
interests  of  working  women  as  work- 
ers and  mothers  are  identical  the  world 
over,  and  because  the  voices  of  the  mil- 
lions of  toiling  women  in  formulating 
terms  of  peace  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  future  civilization. 

Another  resolution  declared  that, 
"whereas  no  cause  of  liberty  in  foreign 
lands  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  freedom 
at  home,"  the  Women's  National  Trade 
Union  League  demands  that  there  be 
no  abolition  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  free  speech,  free  press  and  free  as- 
semblage ;  that  no  labor  standards  be 
abrogated  during  the  war,  but  be  im- 
proved if  possible ;  that  wherever  men 
are  conscripted,  wealth  be  conscripted ; 
that  an  international  congress  of  work- 
ing women  at  the  time  of  the  making 
of  peace  terms  call  upon  the  nations  to 
establish  international  standards  safe- 
guarding the  rights  and  health  of  work- 
ing women ;  finally,  that  organized 
workers  keep  at  their  task  of  organizing 
industry  as  an  only  means  of  establishing 
democracy  which  shall  eventually  bring 
permanent  peace. 

A  third  resolution,  intended  to  protect 
women  in  their  wider  opportunity,  con- 
demned the  undercutting  of  American 
standards  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  coolie 
laborers.  It  urged  that  no  changes  be 
made  in  immigration  laws  which  would 
affect  the  importation  of  Asiatics ;  that 
no  vacancies  created  by  the  call  to  the 
colors  be  filled  by  Japanese  or  Chinese 
workers ;  that  all  women  filling  vacan- 
cies resulting  from  enlistment  receive 
the  same  compensation  for  the  same 
degree  of  efficiency  as  that  received  by 
their  predecessors. 

The  convention  sent  a  cablegram  to 
Katherine  Breshkovsky,  "grandmother 
of  the  Russian  revolution,"  rejoicing 
with  her  upon  the  success  of  the  revo- 
lution and  the  establishment  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  extends  equal  rights  to 
all  men  and  women.  It  also  pledged 
its  moral  support  to  the  effort  of  the 
Russian  Council  of  Workingmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Delegates  to  bring  about  in- 
dustrial reforms.  Other  principles  for 
which  the  conference  placed  itself  on 
record  are  the  financing  of  war  by  heavy 
taxes  on  income,  particularly  on  un- 
earned excess  business  profits,  and  on 
land  values  created  by  the  community; 
the  establishment  of  moral  and  sanitary 
safeguards  at  military  camps,  and  the 
movement  for  open  forums. 

Owing  to  the  embargo  placed  by  the 
British  government  on  women  traveling 
overseas,  Mary  McArthur,  secretary  of 
the  British  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  was  not  present.  Neither  did 
the  French  delegates  arrive.     However, 


Mme.  Gabrielle  Duchene,  of  the  Bourse 
de  Travail,  and  Jeanne  Gourlet,  secre- 
tary of  the  Intersyndicalist  Committee 
for  Action  Against  Exploitation  of 
Women,  sent  a  report  urging  a  cam- 
paign for  the  adoption  of  international 
labor  standard  agreements  by  the  intro- 
duction of  labor  clauses  into  the  future 
treaty  of  peace.  They  recommended 
that  a  minimum  wage  be  put  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  reforms  demanded  because 
it  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  other 
reforms,  such  as  limiting  the  length  of 
the  working  day  and  because  it  is  espe- 
cially necessary  at  a  time  when  women 
are  filling  men's  places. 

Mrs.  Robins  was  reelected  president 
of  the  league  and  Melinda  Scott,  of 
New  York,  vice-president. 

FRESH   AIR   FOR  BERLIN 
CHILDREN 

THE  good  effect  of  clean  air  on  the 
health  and  vitality  of  children  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  malnutrition 
which  has  been  scientifically  proved  in 
this  country  apparently  has  also  been 
observed  in  Germany.  For  the  imperial 
war  feeding  department,  as  one  of  its 
measures  for  mitigating  the  shortage  of 
food,  has  decided  to  undertake  a  trans- 
ference of  city  children  to  rural  environ- 
ments on  a  large  scale. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  few  months 
ago  a  Danish  doctor  offered  to  start  a 
fund  with  $250,000  for  the  purpose  of 
caring  for  15,000  school  children  from 
Berlin  in  the  neighborhood  of  Copen- 
hagen until  three  months  after  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  that  this  offer  was  not 
accepted  by  the  German  government. 
In  the  meantime,  the  latter  has  perfected 
its  own  plans,  and  over  a  million  chil- 
dren are  being  sent  this  summer  from 
Berlin  and  other  large  cities  to  different 
rural  regions  within  the  empire. 

East  Prussia,  in  spite  of  its  suffering 
at  the  hands  of  the  Russian  invaders  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  is  ready  to 
take  65,000  of  these  children,  and  a 
branch  of  the  German  Union  for  Rural 
Welfare  has  set  up  a  thorough  organi- 
zation for  selecting  suitable  homes 
among  those  offered  and  arranging  for 
the  journey.  Many  homes  are  offered 
free ;  the  maximum  board  paid  for  a 
child  in  any  part  of  Germany  is  12  cents 
a  day,  a  price  which  does  not  anywhere 
cover  the  actual  expense.  One  hun- 
dred special  trains  have  been  chartered 
to  empty  Berlin  of  its  childhood,  the  cost 
of  railway  transit,  at  the  extremely  low 
rate  of  about  a  third  of  a  cent  per  mile, 
being  paid  for  by  patriotic  communal 
organizations. 

Present  plans  are  that,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, children  shall  be  boarded  with 
families,  and  that  they  shall  attend  vil- 
lage schools  rather  than  form  colonies 
of  their  own.  In  East  Prussia,  volun- 
tary workers  have  been  appointed  to  se- 
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lect  homes  and  supervise  the  care  of 
the  children  entrusted  to  them.  The 
families  taking  children  will  receive  a 
testimonial  to  their  patriotism  which 
may  be  framed  and  kept  as  a  souvenir 
of  the  undertaking.  No  children  will, 
except  with  the  special  consent  of  their 
parents,  be  boarded  with  families  of  a 
different  religious  denomination  from 
their  own. 

RECRUITING   SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS FROM  THE  CHURCH 

ANY  widely  cooperative  social  effort 
in  Illinois  nowadays  finds  church 
women  in  eager  participation,  sometimes 
in  acknowledged  leadership. 

The  reason  lies  in  a  unique  organiza- 
tion of  Protestant  women,  the  Woman's 
Church  Federation,  whose  aim  is  "to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  Christian 
women  so  that,  on  matters  affecting  the 
civic  and  religious  life  of  their  com- 
munity, they  may  act  as  a  unit  and 
exert  the  full  strength  of  their  united 
influence." 

Twenty  denominations  are  at  present 
included  in  the  federation  which  cen- 
ters in  Chicago,  but  is  reaching  out  to 
include  churches  in  down-state  towns. 
Members  are  secured  through  denomi- 
national organizers  who  present  the 
claims  and  opportunities  of  the  organi- 
zation to  women's  societies  in  the  local 
churches.  These  elect  two  delegates, 
besides  alternates  and  associates,  who 
must  have  the  pastor's  endorsement  be- 
fore they  are  fully  accredited. 

The  federation  was  organized  with 
initial  committees  on  welfare,  informa- 
tion and  legislation.  Through  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  committee  on  legislation, 
many  city  ordinances,  state  and  federal 
bills,  pertaining  to  moral,  educational 
and  industrial  matters  have  received  the 
united  backing  of  the  federation,  as  well 
as  the  individual  attention  of  hundreds 
of  women  in  the  churches.  Sixteen 
women,  the  number  to  which  the  feder- 
ation was  entitled,  sat  as  members  of 
the  Illinois  Woman's  Legislative  Con- 
gress, and  a  bill  to  suppress  obscene 
shows  drawn  by  the  federation,  endorsed 
by  the  congress  and  backed  by  sixty  city 
and  state  organizations,  is  now  pending 
in  Springfield. 

As  the  membership  has  grown  and 
the  interests  of  the  organization  have 
widened,  new  committees  have  been 
added.  A  wide-awake  committee  on 
temperance  has  organized  temperance 
committees  in  over  four  hundred  local 
churches.  Through  the  efforts  of  a 
morals  committee  several  burlesque 
shows  have  been  closed,  including  the 
notorious  Trocadero,  in  operation  since 
the  World's  Fair;  undesirable  scenes 
and  dances  have  been  suppressed ;  vul- 
gar posters  on  billboards  covered,  and 
objectionable  photographs  removed  from 
exhibition  on  the  streets.  In  the  spring 
of    1916    the    morals    and    temperance 


committees  working  together  made  a 
somewhat  elaborate  investigation  of 
dance-halls  having  special  bar  permits, 
thus  endorsing  in  a  most  practical  way 
— by  furnishing  fresh  and  telling  data 
— the  work  of  those  social  agencies  that 
have  carried  on  a  prolonged  fight  in 
behalf  of  the  morals  of  Chicago's  youth. 

An  active  committee  on  labor  follows 
events  in  the  labor  world  and  inter- 
prets them  to  the  membership. 

A  committee  on  infant  welfare  fur- 
nishes volunteer  aid  to  infant-welfare 
stations ;  a  committee  on  Sunday-school 
gardens  is  promoting  vacant-lot  garden- 
ing through  the  churches ;  a  committee 
on  out-of-town  organization  has  under- 
taken to  secure  cooperative  federations 
in  other  towns;  through  a  travelers'  aid 
committee  the  federation  will  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  social  work  of  the  Chi- 
cago Travelers'  Aid  Society  where 
Protestant  girls  are  concerned,  thus 
emulating  the  excellent  work  that  Jew- 
ish and  Catholic  women  are  doing  for 
girls  of  their  faith ;  a  committee  on  peace 
is  struggling  to  uphold  through  these 
times  that  try  men's  souls  the  ideal  of 
human  brotherhood. 

Just  now  the  organization  is  doing 
its  "bit"  in  the  promotion  of  war-time 
service  by  church  women,  with  emphasis 
on  social  and  industrial  standards. 

The  federation  is  in  a  real  sense  the 
expression  of  the  vital  personality  and 
social  vision  of  its  president,  Mrs. 
George  McCown  Mathes,  who  is  giving 
without  financial  remuneration  time  and 
unlimited  energy  to  its  organization  and 
development. 

HELPING  NEGROES  HELP 
THEMSELVES 

JUST  at  the  time  when  the  migration  of 
Negroes  from  the  South  to  the  North 
in  this  country  is  assuming  gigantic  pro- 
portions, two  unusual  gifts  have  been 
made  to  the  cause  of  higher  education 
for  the  colored  race.  Several  months 
ago  the  General  Education  Board  an- 
nounced a  gift  of  $50,000  to  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  condition 
that  an  additional  $100,000  be  raised. 
Some  time  later  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion contributed  $50,000  of  this  amount, 
leaving  $50,000  to  be  raised  by  the  uni- 
versity itself.  That  sum  is  now  being 
sought  by  the  university  trustees. 

When  the  present  war  is  seen  in  true 
perspective  it  may  be  discovered  that  of 
the  several  notable  migrations  that  it 
has  caused  directly  or  indirectly  the 
movement  of  Negroes  in  this  country  is 
not  the  least,  either  in  proportions  or 
permanence.  President  F.  A.  McKen- 
zie,  of  Fisk,  estimates  this  movement  to 
have  involved  several  hundred  thousand 
Negroes  in  the  past  two  years.  Most  of 
these  have  congregated  in  northern  cities. 
This  has  meant,  he  declares 

that  many  northern  communities  have   been 
brought  to  a  new  and  personal  consciousness 


that  Negroes  are  a  part  of  those  communi- 
ties, that  Negroes  are  a  part  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities. Race  contacts  are  now  present 
realities,  not  distant  theories.  .  .  .  Many  of 
the  race  relationships  adjudged  unfortunate 
in  the  South  are  likely  to  be  duplicated  in 
an  exaggerated  form  in  the  North.  Sud- 
den contacts  of  diverse  groups  are  apt  to 
result  first  in  feelings  of  opposition  and 
contempt  rather  than  in  considerate  thought 
and   wise   cooperation. 

The  recent  gifts  to  Fisk  University 
will  equip  Negroes  themselves  to  help 
their  race  meet  new  problems  and  new 
situations.  Fisk  is  a  real  college.  It 
gives  no  diploma  except  for  a  four  years' 
college  course  with  the  same  general 
standards  for  admission  and  graduation 
that  are  maintained  in  most  universities 
of  the  country.  It  is  just  reorganizing 
its  requirements  so  that  each  student  will 
specialize  in  some  major  subject,  "with- 
out evading,"  says  President  McKenzie, 
"the  liberalizing  requirements  of  a  cer- 
tain broad  range  of  subjects.  The  elec- 
tion of  science  has  almost  reached  the 
point  where  neither  buildings  nor  teach- 
ers suffice  to  meet  the  demands." 

A  growing  and  important  part  of  the 
course  is  the  department  of  social  science. 
This  represents  not  only  the  teaching  of 
sociology,  but  the  applied  arts  as  well. 
The  department  cooperates  with  the  Ur- 
ban League  and  with  the  women  of  the 
southern  Methodist  church  in  conduct- 
ing a  settlement.  Students  engage  in 
social  work  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
course.  Graduates  go  out  to  positions 
of  trust  in  charities,  recreation  and  so- 
cial work  generally.  President  McKen- 
zie himself  is  a  sociologist,  trained  under 
Professors  Patten  and  Lindsay  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE   HISTORY   OF   POLIO   IN 

1916 

JUST  how  New  York  city  heard  of 
its  poliomyelitis  and  what  it  did  then 
and  through  the  summer  and  fall  is  told 
in  a  monograph  just  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Based  upon  official 
documents,  the  story  traces  the  rapid 
series  of  events  from  the  first  suspicion 
to  the  final  declaration  that  "great  and 
imminent  peril"  to  the  public  health  no 
longer  existed. 

There  is  the  response  of  nursing  and 
other  organizations  to  the  need ;  the  au- 
thorization of  special  funds  for  the 
crisis ;  detail  of  the  work  of  inspectors, 
nurses,  officers  from  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  quarantine  and  research ;  rec- 
ord of  hospital  experience ;  many  illus- 
trations and  maps  showing  the  march  of 
the  disease  through  borough  after  bor- 
ough, as  well  as  the  methods  of  treating 
sick  children ;  a  brief  history  of  the  dis- 
ease in  general  and  a  resume  of  symp- 
toms and  laboratory  findings. 

Among  the  details  that  are  especially 
for  physician  and  health  officer  are 
many  that  the  layman  also  will  note. 
The  group  described,  for  instance,  under 
the    heading    Conditions    of    Nose    and 
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Throat,  must  hereafter  bring  under 
proper  suspicion  any  "sore  throat"  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  unnoticed. 
For  the  summary  says  that  whereas  a 
large  number  of  children  with  poliomye- 
litis show  pathological  conditions  of  nose 
or  throat — diseased  or  hypertrophied 
tonsils  and  adenoids  or  both,  or  an  un- 
due amount  of  blood  present  in  tissues 
of  the  throat  and  naso-pharynx — only  a 
small  percentage  of  cases  previously  op- 
erated on  for  tonsils  and  adenoids  were 
found  affected  with  the  disease ;  and 
among  these  children  the  percentage  of 
recovery  was  much  higher.  "The  num- 
ber of  cases  in  this  group,"  concludes  the 
report,  "is  rather  small  to  draw  from 
it  any  definite  conclusions,  but  it  is  at 
least  suggestive." 

Another  recent  pamphlet  is  the  study 
of  state  work  in  the  control  of  poliomye- 
litis, issued  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Service,  New  York.  It  gives  the  gist  of 
methods  and  rules  of  forty-three  state 
departments  of  health  last  summer.  The 
foreword,  written  by  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Bolduan,  of  the  city  Department  of 
Health,  says: 

The  information  here  collected  .  .  .  will 
prove  invaluable  to  health  officers  through- 
out the  world.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  bringing 
together  ...  of  procedures  followed  in  dif- 
ferent cities  and  states  should  do  much  to- 
ward the  introduction  of  standard  meth- 
ods and  the  adoption  of  uniform  regula- 
tions.  .    .    . 

The  larger  volume  may  be  had  for 
$1.50  from  the  New  York  Department 
of  Health;  the  second,  for  fifty  cents, 
from  the  Institute  of  Public  Service,  51 
Chambers  street,  New  York  citv. 


MINERS     REPRESENTED     ON 
COAL   COMMITTEE 

AS  the  first  outcome  of  a  conference 
held  on  June  15  at  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  have  been  added  to  the  original 
thirteen  members  of  the  Coal  Produc- 
tion Committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  The  change  was  made 
at  the  demand  of  the  officers  of  this 
union  of  some  350,000  members  that 
they  be  given  adequate  representation  on 
what  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  effective 
body  for  controlling  conditions  in  the 
coal-mining  industry  during  the  war 
period  [the  Survey,  June  9]. 
^  The  conference  of  June  15  included 
F.  S.  Peabody,  president  Peabody  Coal 
Company,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Coal  Production;  Director 
Gifford,  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense; Secretary  Wilson;  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  the  council ;  and  four  officers 
of  the  union.  These  were  President 
White,  Secretary-Treasurer  Green,  Au- 
ditor Hayes  and  Statistician  Lewis. 
These  four,  together  with  James  Lord, 
president    of    the    Mining   Trades    De- 


partment of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor ;  John  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sion ;  and  Hugh  L.  Kerwin,  private  sec- 
retary to  the  secretary  of  labor,  were  ac- 
cepted by  Chairman  Peabody  for  mem- 
bership on  his  committee.  Moreover, 
agreement  was  reached  that  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  would  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, June  21,  for  reconsideration  of  its 
previous  acts,  for  revision  of  its  policy 
and  for  reorganization  of  its  work. 

On  the  evening  of  June  15  there  was 
held  in  the  office  of  Secretary  Wilson  a 
second  conference,  this  one  attended  by 
spokesmen  of  the  metal  trades  and  other 
departments  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  as  well  as  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  Its  purpose  was  the  discus- 
sion of  a  general  policy  for  safeguarding 
labor  standards  during  the  war.  Three 
possible  solutions  were  proposed.  The 
first  was  the  securing  of  specific  clauses, 
setting  standards  of  wages,  hours  and 
conditions  of  labor  in  all  contracts  for 


war  work.  The  second  was  the  secur- 
ing of  direct  representation  of  the  sev- 
eral national  and  international  unions  on 
the  committees  handling  contracts  upon 
which  the  membership  of  these  unions 
would  be  employed.  This  plan  was  pro- 
posed by  the  mine  workers'  plan.  The 
third  was  the  creation  of  a  national 
board  representing  wage-workers,  con- 
tract employers  and  the  government,  to 
set  and  maintain  adequate  labor  stand- 
ards during  the  war  period,  either  in  the 
war  industries  or  throughout  all  in- 
dustry. 

The  progress  made  in  this  discussion 
is  as  yet  held  in  confidence,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  plan  of  direct 
representation  of  the  unions  on  all  effec- 
tive committees  dealing  with  war  con- 
tracts will  be  adopted  by  several  of  the 
more  important  bodies  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Metal 
trades  organizations,  the  railway  broth- 
erhoods, and  even  the  sailors  are  report- 
ed  to   be   inclined   to   this   program. 


Communications 


SUGGESTIONS  WANTED 

To  the  Editor:  One  of  the  leading  wom- 
an's clubs  of  the  South  is  considering  the 
possibility  of  planning  a  year's  work  in  all 
departments  on  "nationalism"  or  "interna- 
tionalism." They  wish  to  adapt  the  idea  to 
cover  their  departments  in  art,  music,  litera- 
ture, etc. 

Are  there  Survey  readers  interested  in 
helping  to  work  out  a  plan  or  in  advising  as 
to  sources  of  information  and  suggestions? 
Will  any.  such  please  address  the  writer? 
Their  material  will  be  forwarded,  and  they 
will  be  put  in  touch  with  the  club  president. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  other  clubs  and 
organizations  would  care  to  devote  single 
sessions  or  a  number  of  meetings  to  interna- 
tional topics,  provided  some  aid  could  be 
provided  in  working  out  satisfactory  pro- 
grams. E.  G.  Routzahn. 

New  York. 

AN   OMISSION 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  reading  with 
much  interest  the  article  on  Women  and 
War  Work  which  appeared  in  the  Survey 
for  May  19.  In  going  over  the  names  of 
the  women  who  compose  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Women  in  In- 
dustry of  the  National  Council  of  Defense  I 
find  the  name  of  Mary  Anderson,  national 
executive  board  member  of  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers'  Union  is  omitted  from  the  list. 
Will  you  kindlv  see  to  it  that  the  correction 
is  made?  Miss  Anderson  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  at  the  meeting 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Friday, 
May  4. 

Elisabeth   Christman. 
[Secretary-Treasurer,     International 
Glove  Workers'  Union  of  America] 

Chicago. 

FOR  A  BONE-DRY  WAR 

To  the  Editor:  In  view  of  the  strong 
resolution  for  wartime  prohibition  passed 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
at  Pittsburgh  on  the  11th,  I  suggest  that  you 


urge  all  readers  of  the  Survey  to  write  or 
telegraph  the  President  and  their  congress- 
men and  their  senators  on  the  subject.  The 
resolution    was    as   follows: 

"In  the  present  great  national  emergency, 
when  the  full  strength  of  the  nation,  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral  is  needed  as  never 
before,  and  when  the  conservation  of  food 
grains  is  of  crucial  importance,  we  favor 
the  absolute  national  prohibition  of  the  man- 
ufacture, importation  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and 
for  at  least  one  year  thereafter." 

Irving  Fisher. 

[President    Committee    on    War-Time 
Prohibition] 

New   York. 

HEALTH    INSURANCE 

To  the  Editor:  The  educational  cam- 
paign of  the  advocates  of  compulsory  health 
insurance  has  aroused  much  thought  and 
discussion.  Contrary  to  the  course  of  events 
in  European  countries,  the  medical  profes- 
sion has  been  aroused  in  America  before 
any  measure  has  been  placed  on  the  statute 
books.  This  is  fortunate,  for  the  working 
of  any  health  insurance  scheme  falls  di- 
rectly on  the  physicians  and  tends  to  change 
the  fundamental  basis  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  from  a  personal  relation  to  a  cor- 
porate or  commercial  one.  Whether  this  is 
a  desirable  change  should  not  be  decided 
hastily. 

Wherever  health  insurance  is  in  operation 
the  quality  of  the  medical  insurance  work 
tends  to  become  poorer,  due  to  an  over- 
worked and  underpaid  profession.  Nothing 
has  yet  been  brought  forward  that  proves 
conclusively  that  the  same  thing  will  not 
happen  in  the  United  States.  Figures  of  any 
kind  in  regard  to  medical  fees  under  the 
proposed  health  insurance  scheme  are  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  from  its  advocates.  It 
has  been  said  that  fees  may  be  twice  those 
o.f  the  English  system.  The  highest  figures 
obtainable  work  out  to  about  40  cents  a  call. 
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Course  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

in  the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

Western  Reserve  University 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


SEPTEMBER,  1917— JUNE,  1918 


Lectures,  required  reading,  case  discussion  and  excursions  compose  an 
important  part  of  the  Course. 

Training  in  field  work  is  obtained  in  the  University  Public  Health  Nursing 
District  which  has  been  established  in  a  section  of  the  city  where  a  great 
variety  of  problems  is  offered  for  study  and  treatment. 

Work  in  this  district  includes  general  visiting  nursing;  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  well  baby,  of  tuberculosis  and  contagious  diseases;  field  work  in  the 
Districts  of  the  Associated  Charities  and  with  the  staff  of  School  Nurses. 
Opportunities  for  experience  in  rural  nursing  may  be  arranged  for. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Course  is  the  responsible  field  work  con- 
ducted for  its  educational  value  under  the  close  supervision  of  a  staff  of  in- 
structors, all  of  whom  have  held  positions  of  responsibility  in  Public  Health 
Nursing. 

Loan  scholarships  from  $125.00  to  $500.00  are  available  at  special  rates. 
Tuition  $125.00.     For  further  information  apply  to 

MISS  CECILIA  A.  EVANS 

2739  Orange  Avenue 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

NOTE:  Graduates  in  Public  Health  Nursing  are  in  great  demand.  Re- 
quests for  nurses  thus  qualified  are  in  excess  of  supply.  Promising  can- 
didates are  frequently  assisted  in  obtaining  positions  paying  not  less  than 
$1,200.00  per  year. 

Other  Divisions  in  this  School  are: 

Family  Welfare  and  Social  Service 
Municipal  Administration  and  Public  Service 


Now  physicians  as  a  general  rule  consider 
their  fee  a  secondary  matter  and  their  pres- 
ent apprehension  is  for  the  quality  of  service 
quite  as  much  as  for  their  personal  incomes. 
People  get  about  what  they  pay  for  and 
value  it  accordingly.  The  medical  profes- 
sion does  not  wish  to  become  a  40-cent  pro- 
fession commanding  30  cents'  worth  of 
respect.  Nor  does  it  wish  to  see  the  evils 
of   lodge   and  contract  practice  extended. 

Health  insurance  is  an  attempt  to  supple- 
ment an  inadequate  wage  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  burden  of  it  should  fall  on 
the  medical  profession.  It  is  fundamentally 
an  economic  question.  The  average  wage  is 
not  sufficient  for  a  workman  and  his  family 
to  live  on  in  health,  nor  can  they  afford 
to  be  sick.  To  this  premise  all  subscribe. 
But  the  remedy?  A  living  wage;  or  various 
expedients  to  quiet  the  social  unrest,  such 
as  hiring  doctors,  at  a  similar  inadequate 
wage,  to  treat  ills  that  could  largely  be 
prevented  or  cared  for  in  the  usual  way,  if 
the  worker  were  paid  a  healthful  wage? 
"Health   is  purchasable." 

General  Gorgas  tells  how  good  pay, 
which  enabled  the  workmen  in  the  Panama 
canal  zone  to  live  properly,  did  more  to 
raise  the  health  of  the  zone  community  to 
its  very  high  standard  than  all  the  other 
sanitary  measures.  Real  public  health  is 
impossible   without   adequate   wages. 

No  one  realizes  more  sympathetically  than 
the  doctors  the  need  for  better  health  and 
care  in  sickness  among  tht;  laboring  classes, 
but  health  insurance,  as  at  present  advo- 
cated, merely  spreads  the  burden.  We  must 
go  to  the  root  of  the  trouble  and  secure  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  his  right  to 
health  through  his  ability  to  purchase  the 
requisites   for    vigorous    well-being. 

Albert  Bowen,  M.  D. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PROFIT   IN   "APPEALS" 

To  the  editor:  Several  correspondents 
have  complained  in  recent  numbers  of  the 
Survey  of  the  unreasonable  duplications  of 
appeals  for  charity,  as  well  as  what  they 
assumed  was  a  waste  of  money  in  postage 
and    printing   in    sending   out   such    appeals. 

It  is  an  error  to  assume  that  well-con- 
ducted standard  charities  spend  too  large  a 
proportion  of  their  income  for  printing  and 
postage  for  appeals  for  funds.  As  financial 
secretary  of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago, 
I  send  letters  and  printed  matter  to  thou- 
sands of  people. 

The  cost  of  collection  of  the  United  Chari- 
ties of  Chicago  is  about  2.9  per  cent  of  the 
total   amount  collected. 

A  study  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
shows  that  other  leading  charities  in  the 
United  States  of  our  type  have  a  somewhat 
larger  collection  cost,  but  even  those  range 
from  3   to  10  per  cent. 

Here  is  a  new  angle  to  the  situation. 
Nearly  every  appeal  states  an  evil  and 
describes  a  way  of  fighting  it.  For  the 
fight,  money  is  needed.  An  efficient  charitable 
organization  oives  the  general  public  this 
information.  It  is  gathered  in  the  course  of 
its  work  and  it  is  in  duty  bound  to  dis- 
seminate  it. 

Recently  I  sent  a  letter  to  seven  hun- 
dred people  who  had  never  before  been 
asked  to  contribute.  The  cost  was  $25  for 
printing  and  postage  and  the  returns  were 
$355.  I  could  name  dozens  of  similar  expe- 
riences. The  other  day  an  appeal  to  former 
givers  costing  $7  brought  $7,000. 

William  H.  Allen,  in  Modern  Philanthropy, 
says: 

"To  send  2,000  appeals,  costs  including 
postage,  addressing,  folding,  etc.,  say  $60. 
The  average  life  of  a  contribution  is  five 
years.  If  2,000  appeals  bring  $12  they  pay 
their  way.     If  they  bring  in  $100  they  show 


a  big  profit  which  increases  progressively. 
A  man  once  complained  to  me  that  money 
was  wasted  on  sending  him  so  many  appeals. 
I  counted  up  the  exact  cost  of  letter  and 
stamps,  plus  circularizing  him  for  several 
years.  It  totaled  twenty-three  cents.  As  I 
wrote  him,  he  had  sent  us  $25,  and  if,  as 
we  hoped,  he  would  continue  his  gift  and 
interest  one  or  two  others  we  would  seem 
to  have  made   a  pretty  good   investment." 

This  would  seem  to  answer  the  criticisms 
referred  to. 

After  eight  or  ten  letters  have  been  sent 
without  response,  then  there  is  danger  of 
annoying  the  prospect.  I  send  a  letter  now 
and  then,  giving  the  "appealee"  opportunity, 
by  returning  a  card,  to  advise  me  that  he 
wishes  his  name  removed  from  the  mailing 
list.  Even  then,  very  few  persons  return 
the  card.  A  "prospective  contributor"  need 
not,  however,  await  invitations  to  be  re- 
moved from  mailing  list.  If  he  mail  a 
postcard  at  any  stage  of  the  game  and  ask 
to  be  taken  off  the  list,  his  wishes  will  be 
respected  in  every  case,  thus  saving  the 
society  some  printing  and  postage  expense 
and  the  recipient  of  the  letters  any  further 
annoyance. 

Does  my  argument  put  a  new  face  on  the 
matter  ? 

B.   C.  Roloff. 
[Financial     secretary,     United     Charities     of 

Chicago.] 

FREE  PAMPHLETS 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  May  26 
on  the  inside  of  the  cover  page,  under  the 
general  heading  of  Pamphlets,  you  list  the 
bulletins  of  this  bureau  at  a  price.  Under 
Education  you  list  the  Vocational  Education 
Survey  of  Minneapolis,  which  is  our  Bul- 
letin 199,  at  65  cents.  Under  the  heading  of 
Industry  you  mention  our  Bulletin  208,  Profit 
Sharing  in  the  United  States,  at  20  cents. 
You  have  listed  our  Bulletin  211,  Labor 
Laws  and  Their  Administration  in  the  Pa- 
cific States,  at  20  cents.  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Countries,  Bulletin  203,  is  listed  at 
75  cents. 

The  bulletins  issued  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are  free  so  long 
as  our  supply  lasts,  and  the  bulletins  which 
you  enumerate,  being  of  recent  issue,  the 
supply  of  these  for  the  time  being  is  ample. 

Under  the  law,  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic documents  may,  and  he  usually  does,  or- 
der a  supply  of  public  documents,  the  dis- 
tribution of  which  is  controlled  by  himself 
at  a  price.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  this  is 
a  reserve  supply  held  by  him  for  sale  after 
the  available  supply  of  free  documents  dis- 
tributed by  the  various  government  bureaus 
has  been  exhausted.  Your  notices,  there- 
fore, create  a  wrong  impression,  and,  inas- 
much as  this  bureau  is  seeking  to  reach  with 
its  literature  all  who  are  intelligently  inter- 
ested in  the  subjects  to  which  our  publica- 
tions relate,  the  statement  of  a  price  attached 
is  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  this  bureau. 
I  trust  you  will  accordingly  make  correc- 
tions in  future  issues. 

Ethelbert  Stewart. 
[Assistant   commissioner   of   labor    statistics.] 

Washington. 

r 


JOTTINGS 


THE    American    Red    Cross    Commission    to 
France   is   reported   safely  arrived   at  Paris. 


DR.  F.  F.  ULRIK,  of  Copenhagen,  doyen  of 
Danish  housing  reformers,  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced   age   of   ninety-nine  years. 
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THE  University  of  Chicago  has  raised  the 
three  million  dollars  necessary  for  it  to  re- 
ceive the  additional  $2,000,000  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  for  a  medical  school, 
a  gift  contingent  upon  the  securing  of  this 
amount   Lthe  Survey,  November   18,  1916]. 


THIRTY  tons  of  quinine  are  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  "anti-malaria  mission" 
which  French  military  and  public  health  au- 
thorities are  sending  to  Macedonia.  The 
unit  consists  of  20  physicians,  300  soldiers 
and  their  officers,  18  automobile  drivers  and 
other   attendants. 


SINCE  a  large  army  camp  is  to  be  estab- 
lished near  San  Diego,  Cal.,  the  local  health 
officer  called  recently  at  the  request  of  the 
state  commissioner  of  health,  Dr.  VV.  A. 
Sawyer,  a  conference  of  army  officers  and 
municipal  officials.  Recommendations  -were 
formulated  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
red-light  abatement  law,  for  reporting  vene- 
real diseases  to  health  authorities  by  the 
military  officers,  and  for  a  close  supervision 
over    saloons. 


THE  death  is  announced  of  Major  S.  D. 
Rowland,  bacteriologist  of  Lister  Institute, 
London.  Major  Rowland  fitted  up  a  mobile 
laboratory  which  was  used  as  a  model  for 
others.  He  organized  and  carried  out  a 
plan  of  house-to-house  search  for  malaria 
carriers  in  the  civil  population  of  areas  oc- 
cupied by  British  troops,  and  he  had  begun 
a  similar  search  for  carriers  of  cerebrospinal 
meningitis  when  he  himself  was  ovcicome 
by  the  disease. 


NEITHER  state  industrial  commissions  nor 
the  United  States  Employe's  Compensation 
Commission  has  discriminated  thus  far  in 
awarding  workmen's  compensation  against 
injured  men  who  are  subjects  of  a  country 
with  which  we  are  at  war.  Advice  from 
the  federal  Department  of  Justice  is  to  the 
effect  that  a  bill  has  been  drafted  and  will 
shortly  be  introduced  in  Congress,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  regulation  of  all  trading 
with  alien  enemies,  so-called,  including  the 
right  to  receive  workmen's  compensation. 


THREE  fellowships  worth  $500  each  and 
maintenance  at  the  Westchester  county  peni- 
tentiary, New  York,  have  been  accepted  by 
New  York  University  from  V.  Everit  Macy, 
county  commissioner  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions. The  fellows  will  be  required  to  do 
their  share  of  institutional  work  from  that 
of  mere  guard  duty  or  night  watchman  to 
confidential  clerk  to  the  warden,  in  order 
that  they  may  understand  the  prison  system 
thoroughly. 


IN  ENGLAND  it  is  reported  there  is  one 
physician  to  2,500  persons  in  thinly  settled 
areas;  one  to  every  4,000  in  the  more  dense- 
ly peopled  districts.  In  France,  says  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion,  there  are  practically  no  private  practi- 
tioners; every  physician  is  working  in  the 
service  of  the  state.  In  England,  the  profes- 
sion itself  has  sole  charge  of  supplying  the 
army  with  medical  officers.  This  is  still 
being  done  without  the  necessity  of  a  draft 
except   that   exercised    by   the    profession. 


THE  death  last  week  of  Thomas  Balmer,  of 
Evanston,  111.,  recalls  the  good  offices  which 
he  extended  the  Commons  previous  to  its 
merger  with  Charities.  During  that  transi- 
tion period  he  contributed  not  only  financial 
aid,  but  the  editorial  services  of  his  son,  Ed- 
win Balmer,  who  has  since  become  a  well- 
known  writer.  Thomas  Balmer  was  distin- 
guished among  advertising  men  for  leading 
the  successful  campaign  against  undesirable 
advertisements  in  which  he  won  the  support 
of  many  large  and  influential  publishing  in- 
terests. 


MINNESOTA  is  the  first  stete  to  write  an 
anti-injunction  law  into  its  statutes.  Gov- 
ernor Burnquest  has  just  signed  a  bill, 
passed  by  the  legislature  at  the  request  of 
organized  labor,  which  embodies  the  main 
features  of  the  federal  Clayton  act,  includ- 
ing the  declaration  that  "the  labor  power  of 
a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article 
of  commerce."  No  person  can  be  prevented 
from  persuading  others  from  terminating  a 
condition  of  employment,  and  no  injunction 
shall  be  issued  against  any  person  or  persons 
from  going  on  strike  or  doing  any  other 
thing  that  would  be  lawful  if  no  strike  ex- 
isted. 


UNDER  the  title,  "state  committees  of  na- 
tional defense,  medical  section,"  various  or- 
ganizations working  for  medical  prepared- 
ness have  been  coordinated  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication  and  confusion  of  purpose.  The 
new  state  committees  will  include  the  origi- 
nal state  committees  of  physicians  for  medi- 
cal preparedness,  presidents  and  secretaries 
of  state  medical  societies,  chairmen  of  gov- 
ernors' committees,  representatives  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps,  medical  officers  of  the  National 
Guard  and  other  physicians  active  in  co- 
operation  with  the   surgeon-generals. 


SOCIAL  workers  in  Massachusetts  are  much 
pleased  over  the  two  appointments  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charity,  which  Governor  Mc- 
Call  announced  on  June  13.  He  reappointed 
Abraham  C.  Ratshesky,  a  prominent  banker, 
president  of  the  Federated  Jewish  Charities 
of  Boston,  and  rated  as  an  able  member  of 
the  board.  As  a  new  member  he  appointed 
B.  Preston  Clark,  who  is  treasurer  of  Lin- 
coln House,  Boston.  He  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Co-ordination  of 
Aid  Societies  of  the  Massachusetts  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Safety,  and  is  a  business  man 
who  has  become  more  thoroughly  identified 
with  social  work  than  ever  before  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war. 


MORE  than  5,000  persons,  at  liberty  under 
suspended  sentences  imposed  by  federal 
judges,  were  excused  from  returning  to 
custody  June  15  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
President  granting  them  "full  amnesty  and 
pardon."  Federal  judges  have  been  sus- 
pending sentences  and  putting  prisoners  on 
probation  for  years,  but  last  December  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  they  had  no  power 
to  do  this.  All  persons  at  liberty  under  such 
sentences  would  have  had  to  return  to  cus- 
tody except  for  the  President's  action.  "Many 
of  these  persons,"  said  the  President,  "are 
leading  blameless  lives  and  have  re-estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  confidence  of  their 
fellow   citizens." 


ACTIVITY  by  the  Central  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  resulted  in  an  announcement  by 
the  St.  Louis  police  that  there  will  be  re- 
striction as  to  soliciting  funds  on  the  public 
streets.  St.  Louis  was  the  first  city  to  start 
the  tag  day  idea  for  hospitals,  through  the 
Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday  Association. 
Smaller  organizations  doing  some  charitable 
work  then  tried  the  same  method  by  selling 
flowers,  tags  or  buttons.  Undue  solicitation 
by  unchaperoned  young  girls  pointed  to  the 
need  of  preventing  promiscuous  collections 
of  funds  on  the  public  streets.  The  Central 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  worked  out  a 
plan,  and  the  constituent  members  of  the 
council,  by  a  large  majority,  voted  down 
street  solicitation.  Then  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  carried  the  work  further,  taking 
up  the  matter  with  the  police.  The  new 
strict  regulations  are  expected  to  prevent 
abuses  by  small  non-endorsed  organizations. 


IN   HIS   inaugural   message  of   1916,   Gover- 
nor   McCall    made    the    following    statement 


Invaluable  to  everyone  who  buys, 
sells  or  invests 

"Story  of  the  Automobile" 

By  HL.  BARBER 

Economist  and  Financial  Writer,  Author 
"Making  Money  Make  Money,"  etc. 

No  Other  Learn  the  business  and 
n  i  t  -i  t+  investment  lesson  told  in 
DOOR  LIKe  11  the  story  of  the  automo- 
bile industry  which  in  a  few  years  jumped 
into  third  place  by  passing  the  One  Billion 
Dollar  Sales  mark  in  1916 — a  business  in 
which  millions  of  dollars  have  been,  are 
and  will  be  invested.  Read  the  chapter  by 
EDWARD  G.  WESTLAKE,  America's 
foremost  Automobile  Editor — another  by 
BUSINESS  BOURSE,  of  New  York— 
every  chapter  fascinating,  interesting  and 
authentic. 

Get  Your  250  pages,  illustrated  with 
Ct\r\xr  TV^wr  Charts  and  Comparative 
Kj  O  p  y  IN  O  W  Tables,  lists  all  makes  of 
cars  and  prices,  bound  in  Cloth,  stamped  in 
Gold,  8vo.,  $1.50  at  all  leading  booksellers, 
trade  supplied  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago;  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York, 
and  other  leading  wholesalers.  Ask  your 
bookseller  or  mailed  direct  upon  receipt 
of  $1.50. 

A.  J.  MUNSON  &  CO.,  Publishers 
Dept.  C5,  20  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 


THE  BANK  FOR  SAVINGS 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

280  Fourth  Avenue,  June  13,  1917. 

196TH  SEMI-ANNUAL  DIVIDEND. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  an 
interest  dividend  for  the  Six  Months  end- 
ing June  30,  1917,  at  the  rate  of  THREE 
AND  ONE-HALF  PER  CENT,  per  an- 
num on  all  sums  of  $5.00  and  upward 
entitled  thereto,  and  payable  on  and  after 
July  20th,  1917.  The  dividend  will  be 
credited  to  depositors  as  principal  July  1st, 
1917.  Deposits  made  on  or  before  July 
10th,  1917,  will  draw  interest  from  July 
1st,  1917. 

WALTER   TRIMBLE,    President. 
LEWIS  B.  GAWTRY,   Secretary. 
JOHN  HARPER,  Comptroller. 

The  School  of  Nursing 

PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 

s  enlarging  its  work  and  will  admit  a  special  class 
of  students  early  in  July.  Exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  instruction  and  training  in  medical,  surgical 
and  children's  services,  including  social  service. 
Requirements  for  admission,  graduation  approved 
high  or  private  school.  For  graduates  of  approved 
colleges  for  women,  with  satisfactory  scientific 
preparation,  course  of  training  arranged  covering 
two  years  and  three  months  instead  of  three  years. 
For  Further  Information  Address, 

MISS  ANNA  C.  MAXWELL 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  N.  Y.  City 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AN  expert  wishes  engagement  in  a  sys- 
tem of  schools  (day  or  Bible)  as  advisor 
in  morals  and  vocational  lines.  Theodosia 
Duir,   Box   532,   Chautauqua,   New   York. 
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concerning  the  need  for  a  revision  of  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts:  "No  constitu- 
tional convention  has  been  held  in  Massa- 
chusetts since  1853.  It  is  doubtful  if  an- 
other period  of  history  of  equal  length  can 
be  found  more  characterized  by  social  and 
industrial  change  than  the  sixty-two  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  that  time.  ...  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  when  our  consti- 
tutional system  should  receive  that  connected 
and  careful  revision  which  it  can  best  re- 
ceive from  a  convention  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose." The  voters  approved  the  recommen- 
dation last  November,  and  delegates  were 
chosen  this  spring  for  the  convention,  which 
began  on  June  6.  The  convention  organized 
by  electing  ex-Governor  John  L.  Bates  as 
president.  As  showing  the  growing  recog- 
nition secured  by  organized  labor  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  forty- 
eight  delegates  to  the  convention  hold  union 
cards.  A  movement  to  defer  the  conven- 
tion because  of  the  war  was  defeated. 


WARTIME  prohibition  is  not  a  closed 
topic  in  Great  Britain  as  representatives  of 
the  liquor  interests  would  lead  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  believe.  The  Centra!  Control 
Board  has  recently  appointed  an  advisory 
committee  of  medical  men,  of  which  Lord 
D'Abernon  is  chairman  and  Sir  George 
Newman  one  of  the  members — to  consider 
the  conditions  affecting  the  physiological  ac- 
tion of  alcohol,  particularly  the  effects  on 
health  and  industrial  efficiency,  produced  by 
the  consumption  of  beverages  of  various  al- 
coholic strengths,  with  special  reference  to 
the  recent  orders  of  the  Central  Control 
Board,  and  further  to  plan  out  and  direct 
such  investigations  as  may  appear  desirable 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  more  exact  data 
on  this  and  cognate  questions. 


WOODEN  nutmegs  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly unpopular  in  Connecticut  of  late  [the 
Survey,  February  26,  1916].  The  real  thing 
is  being  substituted.  For  instance,  an  up-to- 
date  department  of  health  was  provided  for 
by  the  legislature  this  spring.  Some  of  the 
promising  features  are  the  employment  of  a 
full-time  commissioner  who,  though  he  must 
be  a  graduate  of  a  medical  college  recog- 
nized by  the  state  and  have  experience  in 
public  health  administration,  need  not  be  a 
resident  of  the  state;  a  public  health  council 
of  six  members  to  establish  a  sanitary  code 
and  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  directors 
of  bureaus  and  other  appointees;  the  con- 
solidation of  cities  and  towns  into  sanitary 
districts.  Officials  are  to  enforce  or  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  code  and  county 
officers  to  prosecute  violations. 


NO  MORE  strikes  or  lockouts,  an  end  of 
boycotting  and  blacklisting  by  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  amity  between  employer 
and  employed — these  are  the  aims  of  the 
Commonwealth  Committee  of  the  Oakland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  just  organized.  The 
committee  consists  of  four  union  leaders  and 
five  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
representing  employers.  The  union  men  in- 
sisted that  they  should  be  in  the  minority  to 
offset  the  charge  that  labor  was  attempting 
to  dictate.  The  first  task  of  the  committee 
will  be  to  arrange  working  conditions  among 
ship  carpenters,  house  carpenters  and  bridge 
carpenters.  This  move  was  made  following 
the  offer  of  Oakland  to  construct  100  wooden 
vessels  for  the  government's  shipbuilding 
program,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  by 
William  Denman,  chairman  of  the  United 
States   Shipping  Board. 


INFORMATION  for  the  families  of  Ameri- 
can men  who  are  reported  wounded,  miss- 
ing or  taken  prisoner  will  be  supplied 
through  a  new  Red  Cross  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation of  Casualties,  established  at  Wash- 
ington, with   W.  R.  Castle,   Jr.,   as  director. 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  national  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on 
the  subjects  named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  th» 
work  which  each  organization  is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information. 
Correspondence  is  invited.  Nominal  charges  are  sometimes  made  for  publications  and  pamphlets. 
Always  enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Health 


SEX  EDUCATION— New  York  Social  Hygiene 
Society,  Formerly  Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis,  105  West  40th  Street,  New 
York  City.  Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  Secretary.  Seven 
educational  pamphlets,  10c.  each.  Four  reprints, 
5c  each.  Dues — Active  $2.00;  Contributing  $5.00; 
Sustaining  $10.00.  Membership  includes  current 
and  subsequent  literature;  selected  bibliographies. 
Maintains  lecture  bureau  and   health  exhibit. 


CANCER — American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer,  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  Exec.  Secy.  To  dissem- 
inate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual   membership   dues  $5. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROVISION  FOR  THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED — Objects:  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  the  extent  and  menace 
of  feehle-mindedness  and  to  suggest  and  initiate 
methods  for  its  control  and  ultimate  eradication 
from  the  American  people.  General  Offices,  Em- 
pire Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa.  For  information,  literature, 
etc.,   address  Joseph   P.    Byers,    Exec.   Sec'y. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE— National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New 
York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,  Sec'y.  Write 
for  pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  prevention  of 
insanity  and  mental  deficiency,  care  of  insane  and 
feeble-minded,  surveys,  social  service  in  mental 
hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Of- 
ficial quarterly  magazine,  Mental  Hygiene,  $2.00 
per  year. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH— Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  National  Health.  E.  F.  Robbins, 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  203  E.  27th  St.,  New  York. 
To  unite  all  government  health  agencies  into  a 
National  Department  of  Health  to  inform  the  peo- 
ple how  to  prevent  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  105 
East  22nd  St..  New  York.  Charles  J.  Hat- 
field, M.  D.,  Exec.  Sec'y.  Reports,  pamphlets,  etc., 
sent  upon-  request.  Annual  transactions  and  other 
publications   free   to  members. 


1HE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION publishes  an  illustrated  book,  The 
Way  Life  Begins,  for  parents,  teachers  and 
others,  price  $1.25.  Also  Social  Hygiene,  a  quar- 
terly magazine,  $2.00  per  year,  and  a  monthly 
Bulletin  $.25  per  year.  Annual  membership 
$5.00;  sustaining  $10.00.  Information  upon  re- 
quest. William  "F.  Snow,  M.  D..  General  Secre- 
tary,   105   West  Fortieth   Street,   New  York. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING.  Object:  to  stimulate 
the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a 
central  bureau  of  information.  Publications: 
Public  Health  Nurse  Quarterly,  $1.00  per  year; 
bulletins  sent  to  members.  Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,  R.  N.,  Executive  Secretary,  600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,   New  York  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS— Through  its 
Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service,  main- 
tains a  staff  of  specially  prepared  visiting 
nurses  for  appointment  to  small  towns  and  rural 
districts.  Pamphlets  supplied  on  organization  and 
administration  of  visiting  nurse  associations;  per- 
sonal assistance  and  exhibits  available  for  local 
use.  Apply  to  Superintendent.  Red  Cross  Town 
and  Country  Nursing  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH— American  Public  Health 
Assn.  Pres.,  William  A.  Evans,  M.D.,  Chi- 
cago; Sec'y,  Prof.  S.  M.  Gunn,  Boston. 
Object  "To  protect  and  promote  public  and  per- 
sonal health."  Seven  Sections:  Laboratory,  Sani- 
tary Engineering,  Vital  Statistics,  Sociological, 
Public  Health  Administration,  Industrial  Hygiene, 
Food  and  Drugs.  Official  monthly  organ,  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health:  $3.00  per  year.  3  mos. 
trial  subscription  (to  Survey  readers  4  mos.)  50c. 
Address  126  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EUGENICS'  REGISTRY.— Board  of  Registra- 
tion: Chancellor  David  Star  Jordan,  Pres.; 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  Sec'y;  Prof.  Irving  Fisher, 
Dr.  Chas.  B.  Davenport,  Luther  Burbank,  Prof.  O 
C.  Glaser,  Exec.  Sec'y.  A  Public  Service  conduct- 
ed by  the  Race  Betterment  Foundation  and  Eu- 
genics' Record  Office  for  knowledge  about  human 
inheritance  and  eugenics.  Literature  free.  Regis- 
tration blanks  for  those  who  desire  an  inventory, 
and  wherever  possible,  an  estimate  of  their  hered- 
itary possibilities.  Address  Eugenics'  Registry, 
Battle  Creek,   Mich. 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS— N  a  t  i  o  n  a  1 
Committee  for.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion for  Associations,  Commissions  and  per- 
sons working  to  conserve  vision;  to  publish 
literature  of  movement;  to  furnish  exhibits,  lan- 
tern slides,  lectures.  Printed  matter:  samples 
free;  quantities  at  cost.  Invites  membership. 
Field,  United  States.  Includes  N.  Y.  State  Com. 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Managing  Director;  Gor- 
don L.  Berry,  Field  Secretary;  Mrs.  Winifred 
Hathaway,  Secretary.  Address,  130  E.  22d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 


Racial    Problems 


NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK — Meets  the  demand  for 
concise  information  concerning  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  Negro  Race.  Extended 
bibliographies.  Full  index.  Price,  25c.  By  mail, 
35c.  NegTO  Year  Book  Company,  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, Alabama. 

In  addition  to  information  in  Negro  Year  Pook, 
Tuskegee  institute  will  furnish  other  data  on  the 
conditions  and  progress   of   the   Negro  race. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE,  HAMPTON,  VA.— 
Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth.  "Great  edu- 
cational experiment  station."  Neither  a  State 
nor  a  Government  school.  Supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Principal;  F.  K. 
Rogers.  Treasurer;  W.  H.  Scoville,  Secretary. 
Free  literature  on  race  adjustment,  Hampton  aims 
and  methods.  Southern  Workman,  illustrated, 
monthly,   $1    a   year;    free   to   donors. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE. 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Proposes  to  make 
10,000,000  Americans  physically  free  from  peon- 
age, mentally  free  from  ignorance,  politically 
free  from  disfranchisement,  and  socially  free  from 
insult.  Membership  8,600,  with  70  branches.  Of- 
ficial organ,  The  Crisis,  38,000  monthly.  Pres., 
Moorfield  Storey;  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors, 
Dr.  J.  E.  Spingarn;  Treas.,  Oswald  Garrison  Vil- 
lard:  Director  of  Publications  and  Research,  Dr. 
W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois;  Sec'y,  Roy  Nash. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  NEGRO  HISTORY— A 
quarterly  publication  concerned  with  facts, 
not  with  opinions.  The  organ  of  the  Associa 
tion  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History.  To 
popularize  the  movement  of  unearthing  the  Negro 
and  his  contribution  to  civilization  that  he  may 
not  become  a  negligible  factor  in  the  thought  of 
the  world.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Editor.  Subscription  $1.00  a  year. 
Foreign  subscription  25  cents  extra.  Address,  1216 
You  St.,  N.  W„  Washington,  D.  C. 


Libraries 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes  information  about  organizing 
libraries,  planning  library  buildings,  training 
librarians,  cataloging  libraries,  etc.  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist,  a  monthly  annotated  magazine  on  book 
selection,  is  a  valuable  guide  to  the  best  new 
books.  List  of  publications  on  request.  George 
B.  Utley,  Executive  Secretary,  78  E.  Washington 
St.,   Chicago. 


Recreation 


RECREATION — The  Recreation  Movement  in 
War  Times.  Recreation  workers  "do  their 
bit"  for  America.  Discussions  of  rural  recre- 
ation and  community  problems  from  the  Recreation 
Congress,  Grand  Ranids,  Michigan,  in  the  June 
Playground.  Price,  Fifty  Cents.  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madison 
Ave.,   New  York  City. 


-x-V 


Courtesy  ol  the  American  Journal  of  Qare  for   Cripples 


CRIPPLED  BOYS  INSTRUCTING  A  CRIPPLED  SOLDIER  IN  THE 
ART  OF  WOOD-TURNING 
A  typical  scene  from  the  Heritage  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Sussex,  England,  where  the 
comradeship  and  mutual  instruction  of  crippled  boys  and  soldiers  is  giving  splendid  educa- 
tional results 


Price   10  Cents 


June  30,    1917 


PAMPHLETS 


CIVICS   AND   RECREATION 

Swimming  Pools.  By  V.  K.  Brown,  superintend- 
ent of  recreation,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  S.  K.  Nason, 
director,  Municipal  Gymnasium  and  Bath's,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.  Reprinted  from  The  Playground, 
April,  1917.  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1  Madison  avenue,  New  York 
city.  Fifteen  cents. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Recreation  Build- 
INGS.  Reprinted  from  The  Playground,  April, 
1917.  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America,  1  Madison  avenue,  New  York  city. 
Fifteen   cents. 

EDUCATION 

Secondary  Agricultural  Schools  in  Russia.  By 
W.  S.  Jesien,  Bureau  of  Education.  Bulletin, 
1917,  No.  4,  Department  of  the  Interior.  5  cents 
per  copy.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

What  Is  Real  Democratic  Education?  By  E. 
Edwards  and  J.  M.  Mactavish.  What  Labour 
Wants  from  Education.  By  J.  M.  Mactavish. 
Tradition  Policy  and  Economy  in  English 
Km  i  viio.w  By  William  Temple,  War  and  the 
Workers.  A  study  guide.  Educational  Recon- 
struction. Recommendations  to  the  Re-construe 
tn. ii  Committee.  Democracy  or  Defeat.  By 
a  W.  E.  A.  Soldier.  One  penny  each.  From 
The  Workers'  Educational  Association,  14,  Red 
Lion    Square,  London,  W.   C. 

Delinquency    and    Density    of    Population.      By 

I.  Harold    Williams.      Reprinted   from    the    Joui 
nal  of  Delinquency,  Vol.   II,   No.  2,   March    19  17. 
Department   of    Research    Bulletin    No.    4,    Whit- 
tier   State   School,   Whittier,   Calif. 

HEALTH 

Keep  in  Fighting  Trim.  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association,  Inc.,  105  West  40  street,  New 
York  City.     5   cents. 

What  Shall  We  Read?  A  list  of  books  on  so- 
cial hygiene  and  related  topics.  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  105  West  40  street,  New 
York  city.      5   cents. 

Venereal  Diseases.  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  105  West  40  street,  New  York  city, 
5  cents. 

A  Study  of  Venereal  Prophylaxis  in  the  Navy. 
By  Charles  E.  Riggs,  medical  inspector,  United 
States  Navy.  American  Social  Hygiene  Associ- 
ation, 105  West  40  street,  New  York  city.  5 
cents. 

Admission  of  Mental  Defectives  to  the  State 
Institutions.  New  York  Committee  on  Feeble- 
mindedness,   105   East  22   street,    New  York  city. 

Examining  Clinics  in  Mental  Hygiene  by  the 
Sub-committee  on  Clinics.  New  York  Com- 
mittee on  Feeblemindedness,  105  East  22  street, 
New  York  city. 

The  Tuberculosis  War  Problem  of  the  United 
States.  By  Dr.  George  T.  Palmer,  President. 
Illinois  Tuberculosis  Association.  Published  by 
the  Illinois  Tuberculosis  Association,  8  South 
Dearborn   street,   Chicago. 

Tuberculosis  in  Massachusetts.  Massachusetts 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  3  Joy  street, 
,     Boston. 

Routine  Mental  Tests  as  the  Proper  Basis  of 
Practical  Measures  in  Social  Service.  By 
Helen  M.  Wright,  Psychopathic  Hospital,  Bos- 
ton. Reprint  from  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

Compulsory  Health  Insurance.  Statement  is- 
sued by  Social  Insurance  Department,  National 
Civic  Federation.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  chairman. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  1  Mad- 
ison   avenue,    New    York. 

Facts  About  the  Threatened  Pollution  of  the 
City's  Water  Supply.  Merchants'  Association 
of  New  York. 

Bibliography  of  Tuberculosis  in  Its  Relation 
to  House  Infection  and  Housing  Betterment. 
By  James  Ford.  Reprint  from  American  Journal 
of   Public    Health,    755    Boylston    street,    Boston. 

Public  Health  and  Private  Conscience.  In- 
structive   District    Nursing    Association,    Boston. 

Report  of  the  Tuberculosis  Survey  of  the 
Michican  State  Board  of  Health.  By  John 
L.    Burkart,    M.D.,    secretary,    Lansing,    Mich. 

INDUSTRY 

Memoranda  of  Health  of  Munition  Workers' 
Committee,  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions: No.  1.  Sunday  Labour.  No.  2.  Welfare 
Supervision.  Id.  No.  3.  Industrial  Canteens. 
No.  4.  Employment  of  Women,  lyid.  No.  5- 
Hours  of  Work.  l^d.  No.  6.  Canteen  Con- 
struction and  Equipment.  4d.  No.  7.  Industrial 
Fatigue  and  Its  Causes.  l!^d.  No.  8.  Special 
Industrial  Diseases.  Id.  No.  9.  Ventilation  and 
Lighting  of  Munition  Factories  and  Workshops. 
l'/2d.      No.    10.   Sickness  and   Injury,    lyid.     No. 

II.  Investigation    of   Workers'    Food    Suggestions 
as  to   Dietary  in   Industrial   Canteens.      By  Leon- 


ard E.  Hill.  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  1/id.  No.  12.  Statis- 
tical Information  Concerning  Output  in  Relation 
to  Hours  of  Work-  Collected  by  H.  M.  Vernon, 
M.D.  lj^d.  No.  13.  Juvenile  Employment.  Id. 
No.  14.  Washing  Facilities  and  Baths.  Id.  No. 
15.  The  Effect  of  Industrial  Conditions  Upon 
Eyesight.  Id.  No.  16.  Medical  Certificates  for 
Munition  Workers.  Id.  No.  17.  Health  ami 
Welfare  of  Munition  Workers  Outside  the  lac 
tory.  (Unnumbered;)  Duties  of  Lady  Superin- 
tendents (sometimes  called  lady  welfare  super- 
visors). List  of  Books  Recommended  for  the 
Use  of  Welfare  Supervisors.  Pamphlet:  Feed- 
ing the  Munition  Worker.  Prepared  by  the 
Canteen  Committee  of  the  Central  Control  Board 
(Liquor  Traffic),  6d.  To  be  obtained  from  Wy- 
inan  &  Sons,  Lid.,  29,  Breams  Buildings,  Fetter 
Lane,  London,  E.  C,  and  from  T.  Fisher  Un- 
win,    Ltd.,    London,    W.    C. 

Sozialpolitik  im  Kriege  und  nach  Friedens- 
schluss.  By  von  Prof.  Dr.  Stephan  Bauer, 
director  of  International  Bureau  of  Labor, 
Basle.  Bulletin  42,  of,  Swiss  Society  for  Pro- 
motion of  International  Protection  of  Labor, 
Berne,    Switzerland.  I 

1.  Shall  California  Labor  Be  Free  of  Slave? 
2.  Essence  of  Labor's  Contention  on  the  In 
junction  Abuse.  California  State  Federation 
of   Labor,    525    Market   street,    San    Francisco. 

A  Federal  Labor  Reserve  Board  for  the  Unem- 
ployed. By  William  M.  Leiserson,  Toledo 
University,  Ohio.  Reprint  from  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Sficial 
Science. 

1.  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws.  2.  Social 
Insurance.  3.  Health  Insurance  in  Relation 
to  the  Public  Dispensary,  by  I.  M.  Rubinow. 
4.  Health  Insurance  in  Relation  to  Public 
Health,  by  I.  M.  Rubinow.  5.  Social  Insur- 
ance.  By  I.  M.  Rubinow.  American  ,\i 
Association,  535   North  Dearborn   street,   Chicago. 

The  Story  of  Steel.  ,  By  Donald  Wilhelm.  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation,   71  Broadway,   New  York. 

Si  ientific  Management  and  Its  Relation-  to 
the  Health  of  the  Worker.  Maximum  vs. 
Minimum  Hour  Legislation.  Reprint  from  An- 
nals of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science.  By  Richard  A.  Feiss,  (loth 
craft    Shops.      Cleveland. 

Public  Regulation  of  Wages,  Hours,  and  Condi- 
riONS  of  Labor  of  the  Employes  of  Public 
Service  Corporations.  Reprint  from  thi 
tional  Municipal  Review.  Shall  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  State  Public 
Utility  Commissions  Fix  Wages  on  the  Rail- 
roads and  on  Local  Public  Utilities?  Reprint 
from  the  Annuls.  By  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  Elm 
hurst,   N.    Y. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Saving  the  World  for  Democracy.  A  statement- 
by     Rev.     Alson    II.     Robinson,    First    Cong 


AN  INVENTORY  ON   JULY   F  FT1! 

/  have  ten   little   toes 

That  are  all  in  place; 
I  have  one  little  nose 

That  is  on  my  face. 
My  fingers  are  still 

Where  they  ought  to  be. 
And  there's  nothing  at  all 

The  matter  with  me. 
-Quarterly    of    the    National    Fire 
Protective   Association. 


tional    Church,    Reading    Road    and    Linton    street, 
Cincinnati.      5    cents. 

The  New  Pan  Americanism.  Part  HI,  Central 
American  League  of  Nations.  World  Peace 
Foundation,    40    Mt.    Vernon    street,    Boston. 

Is  America  Drifting?  By  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler,   Columbia   University,   New    York 

The  Economic  Solution  of  the  European  Crisis. 
International  Morality  and  Exchange.  6d  net. 
By  Henri  Lambert.  Published  by  George  Allen 
ohI  Unwin,  Ruskin  House,  41)  Museum  street, 
W.    C.t   London. 

The  War  and  the  Settlement;  An  Italian  View. 
By  Eugenio  Rignana.  6d.  Italy  and  the 
Jugoslav  Peoples.  By  "Civis  Italieus,"  trans- 
lated by  G.  F.  Hill.  3d.  Belgium  and  the 
Principle  of  Nationality,  by  Jules  Destree.  3d. 
The  Origins  of  the  War,  the  testimony  of  a 
witness.  By  Take  Ionescu.  3d.  Notes  on  the 
Countries  at  War.  Id.  Outline  Syllabuses  on 
Some  Problems  of  the  War.  2d.  British 
Foreign  Policy:  A  Scheme  of  Study.  3d.  The 
Causes  of  the  War;  What  to  Read.  6d.  War 
and  Democracy:  a  Scheme  of  Study.  2d.  The 
British  Empire;  a  Scheme  of  Study.  3d.  In- 
ternational Relations:  a  Scheme  of  Study. 
3d.  Russia,  by  Arthur  Reade.  2d.  Serbia's 
Place  in  Human  History.  By  Rev.  Nicholas 
Yclimirovic.  3d.  The  Problem  of  Small  Na- 
i  ins  in  the  European  Crisis.  By  Prof.  Thomas 
G.  Masaryk.  3d.  Council  for  the  Study  of 
rnational  Relations.  1,  Central  Buildings, 
Westminster,    S.   W.,    London. 

A  War  Service  Program  fcr  the  Church.    Bulle- 
tin   No.    2.      The    Joint    Commission    on 
Service     of     the     Protestant^   Episcopal      Church, 
(  hurch   Missions   House,   New  York   City. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

What  Is  the  Eugenics  Registry.?  By  (>  C. 
Glaser,  professor  of  zoology,  University  ol 
Michigan;  secretary  of  the  Eugenics  Registry 
nt  the  kar  ■  Betterment  Fondat.ion.  Reprinted 
from  Good  Health,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Feb- 
ruary,    1917. 

The  Conscientious  Objector.  By  Dr.  Sydney 
Strong,  Queen  Anne  Congregational  Church, 
Seattle. 

i.  Sage  Foundation  Library.  Bulletin  No. 
23,  June,  1917.  By  Frederick  W.  Jenkins,  130 
East   22   street.   New  York  city. 

Conscription.  Speech  of  Hon.  William  E.  Bo- 
rah, of  Idaho,  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
April    28,    1917. 

i    ui    the   Big   Brother   Movement. 
Service  Committee.   District   Grand  Lodge,  No.  6, 
Independent    Order    of    B'nai    B'rith,    chairman, 
William    J.    Alack,    208    S.    La    Salle    street,    Chi 
cago. 

Why  Should  We  Have  Universal  Military 
Service?  Compiled  from  writings  of  Munroe 
Smith,  FVanklin  H.  Giddings,  Frederic  Louis 
Iluidckoper  and  Genera]  Emory  Upton.  New 
York  Division  of  Intelligence  and  Publicity  of 
Columbia  University.  $5  a  hundred  from  secre- 
tary  of  Columbia   University. 

Bread  Bullets.  By  Roy  S.  MacEIwee.  New- 
York  Division  of  Intelligence  and  Publicity  of 
Columbia  University.  $5  a  hundred  from  sec- 
retary   of    Columbia    University. 

American  Jews  and  the  War.  By  John  W. 
Schmidt  and  Cromwell  Childe.  15  cents  from 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  of  the  Funds  for 
Jewish  War  Sufferers,  20  Exchange  place,  New 
York    city. 

Little  Adventures  with  John  Barleycorn.  By 
Harry  Lee  and  William  H.  Matthews.  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,    105  East  22   street,   New  York  city. 

Our  Catholic  Title  Deeds.  Printed  for  dis- 
tribution by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Catholic 
Truth  Committee.  The  Encyclopedia  Press,  Inc., 
23    East    41    street,    New    York    city. 

The  Liberty  Loan.  Address  of  Hon.  W.  G.  Mc- 
Adoo,  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Senate  Docu- 
ment. No.  40.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,   D.    C. 

Making  a  Market  in  Libraries.  By  Adelaide  R. 
Hasse,  chief,  economics  and  documents  divisions. 
New  York  Public  Library.  Reprinted  from 
The    Library    Journal,    April,    1917 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Graded  Social  Service  for  the  Sunday  School. 
By  W.  Norman  Hutchins.  University  of  Chi- 
cago  Press.      135   pp.      Price  $.75;  by  mail  of  the 

Sl'KMEY    $.80. 

Edward  Judson,  Interpreter  of  God.  By  Charles 
Hatch  Sears.  Griffith  and  Rowland  Press.  150 
pp.      Price   $1;  by  mail  of  the   Survey   $1.08. 

Home  Labor  Saying  Devices.  By  Rhea  Clarke 
Scott.  J.  P.  Lippincott  Co.  117  pp.  Price  $1; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.08. 

A  Memorial  of  Andrew  J.  Ship.man.  Edited  by 
Conde  B.  Fallen.  Encyclopedia  Press.  362 
pp.     Price  $2   postpaid. 

'Continued   on   inside   back    cover) 
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Industrial  Poisons  in  Munition  Plants 


By  Gertrude  Seymour 


OF   THE   SURVEY   STAFF 


WITH  the  entrance  of  our  country  into  the  war 
have  come  many  far-reaching  changes  in  our  in- 
dustrial life.  Trades  formerly  of  little  general 
importance  now  suddenly  come  into  the  fore- 
ground, making  demand  for  thousands  of  workmen  and  con- 
fronting us  with  new,  unknown  occupational  disease  and  haz-  ( 
ards  of  which  till  now  we  have  heard  only  through  the  re- 
ports of  British  and  German  factory  inspectors.  Most  con- 
spicuous among  them  is  the  munitions  industry,  and  especially 
the  branch  which  manufactures  high  explosives,  for  the  work 
with  metals  in  making  arms  and  cartridges  is  not  attended 
with  any  dangers  new  to  us  Americans. 

But  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives in  this  country  was  largely  limited  to  what  are  known 
as  "peace  explosives,"  nitroglycerine  and  mixtures  of  nitro- 
cotton  and  nitroglycerine  for  mining  and  construction  and  for 
agriculture.  Then  came  the  demand  from  Europe  for  war 
explosives,  and  it  met  with  a  quick  response.  Works  were 
erected  to  manufacture  picric  acid,  the  favorite  explosive  of 
the  French,  trinitrotoluol  or  TNT,  for  Russia  and  England, 
and  still  more  unfamiliar  explosives  such  as  tetryl  and  TNA. 
Our  nitrocellulose  factories  were  enlarged,  new  ones  built,  and 
factories  built  to  fill  shells  with  high  explosive  charges. 

An  even  more  rapid  development  had  been  going  on  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  the  war  was  less  than  six  months  old  reports 
began  to  come  from  that  country  of  strange  cases  of  indus- 
trial poisoning  which  were  appearing  in  explosives  works  in 
such  numbers  as  to  call  for  a  governmental  inquiry.  The  re- 
sults of  such  an  inquiry,  later  published,  showed  that  TNT 
was  a  subtle  and  dangerous  poison ;  that  the  fumes  from  nitra- 
tion processes  were  deadly,  and  that  industrial  sanitarians  were 
faced  with  new  and  serious  problems. 

In  view  of  these  warnings  from  England,  it  seemed  only 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  situation 
in  this  country.  Accordingly  the  United  States  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  requested  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  their  expert  on 
occupational  poisons,  to  make  a  study  of  the  actual  conditions 
in  American  explosives  works  and  in  shell-filling  plants.  Dr. 
Hamilton  completed  her  investigation  in  January  of  this  year 
and  the  results  have  just  been  published  as  Bulletin  219  of 


the  bureau.  This  is,  by  the  way,  an  unusual  record  for  a  gov- 
ernmental publication,  which  often  appears  so  many  months 
after  the  date  of  investigation  as  to  seem  fairly  stale  to  the 
ordinary  reader. 

Dr.  Hamilton's  introduction  was  evidently  written  before 
our  entrance  into  the  war,  since  she  assumes  that  the  demand 
for  explosives  will  soon  cease.  But  in  spite  of  that,  she  lays 
stress  on  the  continuing  importance  of  this  industry  even  if 
no  more  ammunition  is  needed  for  Europe: 

It  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  industry,  one  that  may  be 
ignored  as  of  little  risk  to  the  health  of  the  workers,  because  it  will 
come  to  an  end  with  the  present  war.  Even  if  the  demand  for  muni- 
tions should  cease  with  the  declaration  of  peace  there  is  every  prob- 
ability that  these  factories  will  still  be  utilized,  if  not  for  the  manu- 
facture of  high  explosives,  then  for  the  making  of  closely  allied  prod- 
ucts. Formerly  we  imported  benzol  and  toluol  from  Germany;  now, 
because  they  are  indispensable  for  the  production  of  explosives,  we 
have  learned  to  distill  them,  and  certainly  we  shall  continue  to  do  so 
and  to  apply  them  to  many  uses  for  which  formerly  they  were  too 
expensive.  Carbolic  acid  was  imported.  It  is  now  made  here  in 
great  quantities  and  will  continue  to  be.  Plants  built  and  equipped 
to  make  guncotton  may  be  used  to  make  celluloid  and  picture  films. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  newer  explosives  may  take  the 
place  of  nitroglycerin  for  blasting  and  excavating.  So  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  look  upon  the  industry  as  accidental  and  tran- 
sient. It  is  a  permanent  addition  to  American  industrial  life  and 
deserves  careful  scrutiny  lest  the  dangers  due  to  its  hasty  begin- 
ning and   rapid   growth  become  fastened   upon   it. 

In  trying  to  discover  the  amount  of  sickness  and  death  for 
which  this  industry  was  responsible  Dr.  Hamilton  seems  to 
have  encountered  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.     She  says: 

It  is  impossible  to  give  accurate  figures  as  to  the  amount  of  sick- 
ness and  death  caused  by  work  in  this  industry  since  the  war  broke 
out,  for  the  information  can  not  be  secured.  Many  cases  were 
never  recognized,  many  others  were  seen  by  company  physicians 
or  insurance  physicians,  who  are  unwilling  to  give  any  information 
or  tell  anything  about  them.  .    .    . 

Then  there  are  factories,  6ome  of  them  employing  hundreds  of 
men,  where  there  is  either  no  medical  care  or  it  is  so  inadequate 
as  to  be  of  little  use.  In  such  a  factory  the  general  carelessness 
and  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  men  are  so  great  that  nobody 
can  be  found  who  is  in  a  position  to  give  trustworthy  information 
about  sickness  in  the  working  force.   .    .    . 

One  physician  writes  as  follows,  concerning  a  shell  plant  where 
several  deaths  had  recently  occurred  and  where  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  any  medical  records:  "It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  a 
still  larger  number  of  deaths  have  occurred.  The  workers  are 
drawn   for  temporary   employment   from    localities   all    around   here 
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and  from  a  considerable  distance  away.  It  must  be  very  difficult 
to  diagnose  these  cases  which  occur  sporadically  in  a  town  at  a 
distance  from  the  plant.  Medical  and  funeral  expenses  are  met  by 
the  company,  and  those  who  act  for  the  company  give  to  the  family 
or  patient  some  diagnosis  which  is  insufficient  to  serve  as  a  ground 
ten   legal  action." 

Dr.  Hamilton  visited  41  factories  employing  about  90,000 
workers,  30,000  of  whom  were  engaged  in  work  which  ex- 
posed them  to  poisons.  From  only  28  of  the  41  plants  could 
she  secure  any  information.  In  these  28,  she  learned  that  dur- 
ing 1916  there  were  2,507  cases  of  industrial  poisoning  and 
53  deaths.     No  study  was  made  of  accidents. 

CASES   OF   INDUSTRIAL  POISONING   IN   28  PLANTS   IN   ONE  YEAR 

Number  of  cases  Fatal  cases 

Poison                                      Men  Women   Total  Men   Women   Total 

Nitrogen    oxides   and    nitric    acid      1,389  ....  1,389  28        ....            28 

Trinitrotoluol      659  43  702  11               -             13 

Picric    acid     7  ....  7        

Nitrobenzol     and     nitrotoluol .  .  .            12  ....  12  1         .  ...                1 

Benzene    and     toluol 14  ....  14  7        .... 

Sulphuric    ether    52  ....  52  1         ... 

Anil. n      205         205         

Phenol     2        2  1 

Sulphuric    acid     4  ....  4  1 

Mixed    acids    2  ....  2  1          ...              1 

Chlorine   gas    3  ....  3        

Ammonia    gas    1  ....  1        

Mercury     1  ....  1         

Fulminate     of     mercury 79  32  111        

Nitronaphthalene     2  ....  2        

Total      2,432  75        2.507  51  2  53 

The  poison  at  the  head  of  the  list,  nitrogen  oxides,  is  the 
most  important  because  the  most  widespread.  All  high  ex- 
plosives are  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  various 
substances,  and  therefore  the  "fume  sickness,"  the  poisoning 
resulting  from  exposure  to  nitrous  fumes,  seems  to  be  very  com- 
mon, especially  in  connection  with  the  making  of  guncotton, 
nitrocellulose  and  picric  acid.  Mild  cases  are  so  frequent  in 
hot  heavy  weather  that  they  attract  little  attention.  In  the 
summer  of  1916,  when  the  weather  was  very  hot,  one  gun- 
cotton  plant  where  300  men  are  engaged  in  nitrating  used  to 
have  about  20  men  every  24  hours  who  had  to  go  to  the  doctor 
with  "fume  sickness,"  but  could  return  to  work  that  same 
day  or  night."  But  the  typical  form  of  nitrous  fume  poison- 
ing is  a  rapidly  increasing  edema  of  the  lungs.  The  history 
of  a  typical  case  of  this  sort  Dr.  Hamilton  describes  as 
follows: 

The  man  has  a  choking  spell,  perhaps  no  severer  than  he  has  had 
on  other  occasions.  He  recovers  and  goes  home,  feeling  fairly  well 
and  not  apprehensive  of  any  serious  effects.  Some  hours  later,  per- 
haps after  he  has  gone  to  bed,  he  begins  to  "choke  up,"  to  cough, 
and  be  short  of  breath.  Sometimes  he  has  cramps  in  the  abdomen 
and  vomiting.  .  .  .  There  is  an  increasing  air  hunger;  the  man 
lies  motionless,  propped  up  on  pillows,  his  face  livid,  his  eyes  full 
of  fear,  unable  to  speak  or  move,  needing  all  his  strength  to  labor 
for  breath.  At  first  his  cough  is  dry.  Then  he  begins  to  ex- 
pectorate a  sticky,  frothy  fluid  which  may  be  bloodstained.  As  the 
dyspnoea  increases  his  whole  body  may  become  livid.  He  gradually 
loses  consciousness,  and  just  before  death  there  may  be  convulsions. 
An  autopsy  shows  intense  congestion  of  the  finer  bronchioles  and  ait 
vesicles,  which  last  are  filled  with  an  exudation  of  serum.  It  is 
said  that  the  man  is  actually  drowned  in  his  own  fluids. 

Next  in  importance  to  nitrous  fumes  is  that  new  explosive, 
trinitrotoluol,  called  for  convenience  triton  or  TNT,  which. 
was  responsible  for  702  cases  of  poisoning  in  1916,  and  for 
1 3  deaths.  There  was  almost  complete  ignorance  of  the  effects 
of  this  poison  in  the  United  States  when  the  manufacture  be- 
gan on  a  large  scale,  and  it  was  not  till  serious  illness  had  ap- 
peared among  the  men  and  women  employed  in  handling  it 
that  information  concerning  causes  and  remedies  began  to 
spread. 

It  is  apparently  in  filling  shells  with  this  triton  that  the 
greatest  danger  is  found.  Descriptions  are  given  of  the  milder 
forms  of  poisoning  and  also  of  the  most  serious  form,  which 
the  British  call  toxic  jaundice  and  which  they  have  added  to 
their  list  of  industrial  diseases  the  occurrence  of  which  must 
be  notified  to  the  authorities. 


Of  the  other  poisons  in  Dr.  Hamilton's  list,  benzol  and 
toluol  seem  to  be  the  most  important,  not  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  cases,  which  is  small,  but  because  of  the  high  mortality, 
for  7  of  the  14  died.  Apparently  the  repairing  and  cleaning 
of  stills  and  tanks  is  the  work  that  results  in  this  severe 
poisoning.     This  is  one  of  the  instances  given: 

Two  steam-fitters  were  employed  to  repair  the  pipes  inside  a 
benzol  still.  The  manhole  through  which  they  had  entered  was 
just  large  enough  to  allow  them  to  crawl  through.  As  usual  in 
such  work,  the  still  had  been  not  only  emptied  but  washed  out  and 
was  supposed  to  be  free  from  appreciable  quantities  of  benzol.  One 
of  the  men  suddenly  became  excited  and  irrational,  singing  and 
shouting.  It  was  realized  that  he  must  be  removed  from  the  still 
as  quickly  as  possible,  but  this  was  a  difficult  thing  to  do  through 
the  narrow  opening,  since  he  was  not  rational  enough  to  help.  It 
took  about  10  minutes  to  get  him  out,  and  during  much  of  that  time 
the  manhole  was  completely  closed  by  his  body.  The  second  work- 
man who  had  been  helping  lift  him  out  was  then  found  to  be  lying 
unconscious  on  the  floor  of  the  still.  Even  more  difficulty  was  en- 
countered in  taking  him  out,  for  he  was  quite  helpless,  and  it  was 
about  20  minutes  before  he  was  brought  into  the  open  air  dead. 

Nitroglycerine,  formerly  our  most  important  explosive,  is 
not  responsible  for  a  single  case  of  poisoning.  How  much  of 
the  sickness  and  death  caused  by  these  poisons  could  have  been 
prevented,  Dr.  Hamilton  does  not  say,  but  it  may  be  inferred 
that  during  the  early  days  of  the  war  at  least,  if  not  recently, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  reckless  manufacturing  and  that  safe- 
guards for  the  workers  were  often  lacking.     She  says: 

Haste  has  been  the  chief  evil  in  this  industry  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Contracts  were  accepted  that  had  to  be  filled  within  a 
certain  time;  construction  was  started,  but  lagged  because  of  short- 
age of  labor  and  delay  in  the  delivery  of  machinery,  and  naturally 
everything  that  was  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  workmen  was 
postponed  in  favor  of  what  was  essential  for  production.  Men 
were  found  working  in  buildings  half  finished.  Fumes  were  heavy, 
because  exhausts  had  not  yet  been  installed.  One  factory,  which  is 
said  to  represent  an  investment  of  several  million  dollars,  operated 
for  17  months  with  practically  no  exhausts  to  carry  off  very  dan- 
gerous fumes,  with  no  medical  care  for  the  men,  and  without  any 
provision  for  personal  cleanliness.  In  the  heat  of  last  July  and 
August  the  workmen  would  leave  the  plant  covered  with  the  poison- 
ous dust  in  which  they  had  been  working,  and,  with  unwashed 
hands,  would  collect  in  the  shade  of  a  railway  bridge  to  eat  their 
lunch.   .    .    . 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  much  illness  and  death  resulted 
from  the  mad  rush  during  the  first  months  of  the  war,  before  the 
factories  were  in  a  position  to  carry  on  the  work  properly,  to 
get  out  the  product. 

Another  thing  that  led  to  sickness  among  the  workers  was 
the  unfamiliarity  of  chemists  and  engineers  with  the  new  prob- 
lems and  with  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  substances  they  were 
handling.  Accidents  to  machinery,  leaks,  violent  decomposi- 
tion with  evolution  of  poisonous  fumes,  were  fairly  common 
occurrences.     However,  says  Dr.  Hamilton: 

All  these  features  of  the  industry  are  improving,  but  unevenly 
and  incompletely.  There  are  fewer  accidents  to  machinery,  fewer 
unexpected  reactions;  the  services  of  physicians  are  usually  pro- 
vided, and  these  physicians  are  far  better  fitted  to  cope  with  the 
problems  than  they  were  at  first;  there  are  more  experienced  work- 
men, which  means  less  blundering.  On  the  other  hand,  labor  is  still 
hard  to  get,  and  foremen  are  therefore  often  unwilling  to  shift  or 
discharge  a  workman  who  shows  suspicious  signs  and  who  should 
be  relieved  of  work  exposing  him  to  poisons.   .  .  . 

Hours  of  work  are  usually  not  excessive.  Three  shifts  of  eight 
hours  each  are  the  rule  in  this  industry,  two  shifts  the  exception. 
Four  plants  work  the  men  in  two  shifts  and  one  of  these  has  even 
urged  them  to  work  overtime  for  14  or  16  hours  when  labor  was 
scarce.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  prevent  men  who  are  on  ei^h'-hour 
shifts  from  working  two  shif:s  and  making  double  pay,  and,  of 
course,  if  the  foreman  is  short  of  help  he  will  wink  at  this;  but  it 
means  that  the  man  is  incurring  a  grave  risk  of  poisoning. 

As  to  labor  turnover,  the  great  majority  of  those  employed  in  these 
processes  in  American  factories  are  men.  Very  few  women  or  girls 
are  found  employed  in  work  exposing  them  to  poisonous  gases  or 
dusts.  One  plant  which  fills  high-explosive  shells  employs  women  in 
work  necessitating  the  handling  of  trinitrotoluol,  tetranitranilin  and 
tetryl.  Here  there  have  been  serious  cases  of  occupational  disease 
among  the  women,  but  in  none  of  the  other  places  where  similar 
work  is  done  are  women  employed.  The  absence  of  boys  also  is 
very  noteworthy.  .  .  . 

It   is   probably   fair   to   say   that,   on    the   whole,   wages    are    high 
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and  living  conditions  poor  in  many  of  these  places.  Necessarily 
the  new  plants  have  had  to  be  built  at  a  distance  from  centeis  of 
population — even  from  villages — because  of  the  dread  of  explosions. 
Consequently  the  force  has  had  to  be  housed  in  whatever  quarters 
could  be  hastily  secured;  in  old  farmhouses  transformed  into  bar- 
racks; in  shacks  built  to  last  only  a  few  months;  even  in  tents. 
These  provisions  have  never  been  adequate,  and  men  have  trav- 
eled miles  every  day  to  reach  the  plant  from  their  lodgings  in 
the  nearest  town.  Even  there  accommodations  were  insufficient  and 
rooms  have  been  rented  to  more  than  one  shift  of  men.  In  one 
charming  old  town,  with  every  appearance  of  comfort  and  pros- 
perity, three  shifts  of  men  were  found  sleeping  in  the  lodging 
houses,  the  men  renting  beds  for  eight  hours  and  then  giving  them 
up   to  the   next   shift. 

In   contrast   to    such    a   condition    are    the   model    villages   erected 
near  some  of  the  big  powder  plants,  especially  those  owned  by  the 


old-esiablished  companies.  Here  the  housing  may  be  excellent,  the 
sanitation  beyond  reproach,  the  sanitary  control  adequate.  Yet 
even  in  these  places,  'he  provision  for  the  foreign  workman  who 
has  no  family  with  him,  or  for  Negroes,  may  be  quite  different. 
Overcrowded  barracks  with  three-decked  cots,  with  far  too  little 
air  space,  and  with  no  water  supply  except  from  hydrants  out  of 
doors,  are  put  up  for  these  men  by  the  very  companies  that  fur- 
nish such  healthful  accommodations  for  their  white  American 
employes. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  section  on  methods  of  pre- 
vention of  industrial  poisoning  based  largely  on  British  ex- 
perience. In  view  of  the  entrance  of  this  country  into  the  war 
and  the  consequent  enormous  expansion  of  the  manufacture 
of  explosives,  the  publication  of  this  bulletin  is  very  timely. 


The  Task  of  Civilian  War  Relief 


x 


A  CERTAIN  woman  was  deserted  by  her  husband 
just  before  the  birth  of  her  fifth  child.  She  applied 
to  a  bureau,  saying  that  this  was  not  the  first  time 
he  had  left  her,  but  that  both  she  and  her  daughter 
were  working  and  that  all  she  desired  of  the  bureau  was  that 
it  find  her  husband  and  make  him  contribute  to  her  support. 
The  agency  did  precisely  what  the  woman  asked.  It  found 
the  man  and  induced  him  to  pay  seven  dollars  a  week  to  his 
family. 

The  record  of  what  the  deserted  wife  had  asked  and  what 
the  bureau  had  done  was  shown  to  the  secretary  of  a  commit- 
tee on  the  prevention  of  blindness.  He  was  surprised  that  the 
agency,  knowing  that  the  woman  was  being  attended  by  an 
unlicensed  midwife,  had  done  nothing  to  prevent  the  midwife 
from  practice.  The  secretary  of  a  child  labor  committee  who 
learned  about  the  story  criticized  the  organization  for  having 
allowed  the  girl  to  continue  working  at  the  wrong  kind  of 
trade.  A  truant  officer  was  indignant  because  the  bureau  had 
been  content  to  accept  the  statement  of  the  woman  that  the 
children  were  going  to  school  and  had  not  seen  to  it  that  they 
were  regular  in  their  attendance  during  their  mother's  con- 
finement. The  superintendent  of  an  agency  engaged  in  family 
work  felt  that  a  man  who  had  deserted  his  family  several  times 
ought  to  have  been  brought  to  a  more  definite  realization  of 
his  responsibilities  than  the  payment  of  seven  dollars  a  week 
involved. 

Neither  the  bureau  nor  any  of  the  other  agencies  con- 
cerned comprehended  the  whole  of  the  problem.  The  scope 
of  what  the  situation  demanded  was  confined  by  each  to  its 
own  specialized  form  of  work.  Society  and  the  family  would 
h;i\  e  been  best  served  if  all  the  organizations  had  been  think- 
ing and  acting  together. 

No  one  agency,  indeed,  is  likely  to  be  many-sided  enough 
to  help  the  families  under  its  care  solely  through  reliance 
upon  its  own  knowledge  and  judgment  and  without  the  assist- 
ance of  other  agencies.  The  success  of  the  Red  Cross  Civilian 
Relief  Committee  will  depend  largely  upon  its  ability  to  work 
with  other  organizations  and  with  individuals — with  dis- 
pensaries, with  day  nurseries,  with  infant  welfare  stations,  with 
nurses,   with   clergymen,   with   doctors,   with   social   workers. 

The  key  to  cooperation  is  an  understanding  of  the  point  of 

1The  tenth  and  final  article  of  a  series  based  on  the  lectures  delivered  in 
New  York  city  with  the  sanction  of  the  American  Red  Cross  by  Porter  R. 
Lee,  ot  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy.  The  articles  were  written  by 
Karl  de  Schweinitz,  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society.  Any  who 
would  be  interested  in  reprints  of  the  series  for  class  or  other  use  are  invited 
to   correspond  with  the   Survey. 


view  and  the  aims  of  the  organization  with  which  one  is  deal- 
ing. Thus  a  social  worker  who  has  noticed  the  odor  of  liquor 
about  a  mother,  who  has  heard  rumors  that  she  has  no  control 
over  the  children,  who  has  seen  that  the  rooms  are  dirty,  who 
has  perhaps  even  witnessed  roughness,  though  never  actual 
brutality,  may  become  morally  certain  that  the  parents  are  not 
fit  to  be  guardians  of  their  own  children.  She  may  report  the 
family  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren. But  when  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  agent  calls  neither  mother 
nor  father  is  intoxicated  and  both  parents  express  the  great- 
est affection  for  their  children.  The  agent,  therefore,  decides 
either  that  the  social  worker  is  mistaken  or  that  the  family 
ought  to  have  another  chance.  And  the  social  worker  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  is  not  cooperative. 

But  what  the  social  worker  has  seen  is  not  evidence  enough 
to  warrant  a  judge  in  ordering  the  separation  of  the  children 
from  their  parents,  and  certainly  what  the  agent  of  the  S.  P. 
C.  C.  witnessed  would  not  convince  the  court  of  the  impor- 
tance of  such  a  decision.  In  calling  upon  the  S.  P.  C.  C. 
the  social  worker  must  remember  that  the  scope  of  the  S.  P. 
C.  C.  is  limited  to  legal  action  and  to  persuasion  with  the 
threat  of  legal  action.  As  persuasion  has  probably  already  been 
tried,  legal  action  is  usually  all  that  is  left,  but  a  moral  cer- 
tainty is  not  evidence. 

While  frequently  the  social  worker  will  on  suspicion  be 
justified  in  asking  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  to  intervene,  she  should  not 
expect  that  organization  to  remove  the  children  from  a  family 
even  though  she  may  believe  that  this  is  necessary,  unless  she 
is  sure  that  the  agent  of  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  is  likely  to  witness 
actual  conditions  that  would  be  accepted  in  court  as  testimony. 
Not  beliefs  but  evidence  is  what  the  judge  demands,  and 
rightly  so,  for  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  separate  a  child  from 
its  parents,  a  step  which  should  be  taken  only  when  the  testi- 
mony is  clear  and  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 

The  scope  and  point  of  view  of  the  various  agencies  with 
which  the  social  worker  has  to  deal  can  be  ascertained  from 
annual  reports  and  from  executives.  Acquaintance  is  one  of 
the  best  aids  to  cooperation.  It  is  a  good  plan  not  to  confine 
one's  relations  with  an  organization  solely  to  mail  and  tele- 
phone. Much  more  satisfactory  is  it  to  have  seen  and  spoken 
with  the  person  with  whom  one  has  to  work.  Make  a  con- 
crete instance  the  basis  for  beginning  such  an  acquaintance. 
To  call  upon  a  man  and  in  general  terms  to  ask  his  coopera- 
tion gets  one  nowhere.  On  the  other  hand,  to  go  to  an  organ- 
ization with  a  predetermined  and  settled  plan  and  then  expect 
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that  organization  to  agree  to  work  along  the  lines  suggested 
is  an  equally  unsatisfactory  way  of  obtaining  cooperation.  In 
the  first  place  few  people  enjoy  carrying  out  decisions  which 
they  have  not  helped  to  form.  In  the  second  place  two  points 
of  view  are  always  better  than  one  in  the  formulating  of 
plans. 

The  best  way  to  obtain  cooperation  is  to  make  being  co- 
operative part  of  one's  working  creed  and  then  to  forget  about 
it.  The  most  satisfactory  cooperation  after  all  is  that  which 
is  automatic  and  unconscious,  art  expression  of  personality. 

A  subject  of  a  different  sort  which  concerns  the  civilian 
relief  worker  is  the  standard  of  living.  Indeed,  the  whole 
purpose  of  social  work  might  be  said  to  be  the  enabling  of 
families  and  individuals  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
living.  Nine  or  ten  years  ago  the  tendency  was  to  interpret 
the  standard  of  living,  particularly  the  minimum  standard  of 
living,  in  terms  of  a  definite  budget.  People  were  fascinated 
with  the  quest  of  a  specific  figure  below  which  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  a  family  to  maintain  a  decent  life  in,  for  ex- 
ample, New  York  city.  Recently,  however,  this  search  for  a 
minimum  standard  in  dollars  and  cents  has  become  less  popu- 
lar. It  is  not  that  the  conception  of  a  minimum  standard 
has  been  abandoned ;  it  is  rather  that  it  is  expressed  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  or,  to  state  it  more  accurately,  in  different  ways. 

Thus  we  insist  that  every  child  has  a  minimum  of  education, 
and  we  enforce  this  minimum  by  a  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance law.  We  insist  that  the  child  has  a  certain  minimum  of 
health,  and  this  we  do  through  school  medical  inspection. 
The  ten?ment-house  law  prescribes  a  minimum  of  sanitary 
conditions  under  which  people  are  not  permitted  to  live.  Food 
below  a  certain  quality  may  not  be  sold,  though  the  pushcarts 
might  be  willing  to  offer  it  at  a  reduced  price.  In  industry, 
the  eight-hour  day  is  one  way  of  saying  that  there  is  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  leisure  on  which  work  must  not  encroach.  In 
industry,  moreover,  there  is  discussion  about  a  minimum  wage 
and  about  minimum  standards  of  safety.  In  most  phases  of 
life  minimum  standards  not  only  are  in  force  but  are  con- 
stantly being  raised. 

There  have  been  established  in  every  city  various  means 
which  people  can  use  in  maintaining  the  minimum  standards 
that  society  has  set.  There  are  schools,  public  employment  ex- 
changes, hospitals,  social  centers,  parks,  libraries  and  the  like. 

It  is  when  a  family  or  an  individual  has  not  beer  able  to 
keep  above  one  or  more  of  the  minimum  standards  of  living 
that  the  help  of  the  social  worker  is  required.  If  a  husband 
deserts  his  wife,  the  domestic  relations  court  sees  that  he  re- 
turns and  contributes  to  his  family's  support.  If  the  baby  is 
not  being  properly  fed,  the  milk  station  is  asked  to  give  advice. 
If  the  children  are  not  going  to  school,  the  truant  officer  makes 
sure  that  they  do. 

Hospitals,  courts,  truant  officers  cannot  of  themselves  keep 
a  family  above  the  minimum  standard  of  living.  Unless  the 
family  itself  continually  makes  conscious  effort  to  maintain  as 
high  a  standard  of  living  as  possible,  it  is  sure  to  fall  back  to 
its  former  condition  as  soon  as  the  help  of  the  social  worker 
is  withdrawn. 

The  family,  in  other  words,  must  develop  resourceful- 
ness, self-reliance,  responsibility.  These  things  are  essentially 
psychological.  They  are  developed  largely  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  moral  power  just  as  plvysical  strength  is  developed  by 
exercise.  The  kind  of  exercise  that  develops  character  and 
strength  of  will  is  the  making  of  decisions,  the  choosing  be- 
tween alternatives. 

Family  responsibility  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  respon- 
sibility for  obtaining  an  income  and  responsibility  for  spend- 


ing it.  Each  phase  involves  a  great  variety  of  decisions. 
Shall  the  family  be  satisfied  with  less  income  because  the 
man  will  be  able  to  work  under  better  conditions  or  shall  it 
choose  the  larger  income  with  the  poorer  working  conditions? 
Shall  the  man  choose  a  job  in  the  country  or  one  in  the  city? 
Shall  it  be  a  job  which  involves  a  summer  vacation  or  one 
which,  while  not  permitting  a  summer  vacation,  has  other 
advantages  ? 

Shall  the  family  spend  less  money  for  food  in  order  to  have 
more  for  amusements?  Shall  it  go  without  desserts  for  a  year 
in  order  that  the  fifteen-year-old  daughter  may  take  music  les- 
sons? Shall  the  week-ends  be  spent  at  Coney  Island  or  shall 
Coney  Island  be  abandoned  and  the  equivalent  in  money  be 
invested  in  a  phonograph  ? 

Every  family  has  a  multitude  of  just  such  problems  waiting 
for  decision.  It  is  through  the  making  of  these  choices  that  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  initiative  is  developed.  No  one  can 
decide  things  for  a  family  without  weakening  it.  If  it  is  a 
social  worker  or  a  nurse  who  is  making  these  decisions  the 
family  may  enjoy  for  the  time  being  a  more  wholesome  rou- 
tine of  life,  but  ultimately  its  ability  to  continue  that  routine 
of  its  own  accord  will  be  destroyed. 

The  efficient  nurse  will  test  her  work  not  merely  by  the 
number  of  babies  she  has  restored  to  health  but  also  by  the 
number  of  mothers  who  have  become  more  intelligent  and 
more  capable  about  the  care  of  their  children.  The  truant 
officer's  success  depends  not  merely  upon  the  number  of  pupils 
whom  he  has  returned  to  school  but  in  the  number  of  parents 
who,  through  his  efforts,  have  been  made  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  education  for  their  sons  and  daughters. 

At  best,  however,  there  are  sure  to  be  many  families  and 
individuals  whose  opportunities  for  making  decisions  are  re- 
duced in  number  during  the  time  that  they  are  under  the  care 
of  the  social  worker.  The  family  which  is  placed  upon  an  al- 
lowance has  not  the  same  amount  of  responsibility  as  is  car- 
ried by  the  family  which  is  earning  its  income.  All  the  va- 
rieties of  decisions  involved  in  the  winning  of  a  livelihood  are 
lost  to  such  a  household.  Therefore,  the  social  worker  should 
be  particularly  careful  to  see  that  such  families  have  every  pos- 
sible chance  to  develop  their  sense  of  responsibility  and  to 
make  their  own  choices  in  the  problems  of  every-day  life. 

In  helping  them  as,  indeed,  in  helping  all  families,  ulti 
mate  success  or  failure  depends  upon  the  application  of  a  prac- 
tical psychology.  This  is  not  easy.  It  implies  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  family,  its  strengths,  its  weaknesses  and 
its  situation.  It  means  that  the  social  worker  must  do  more 
for  the  mother,  for  example,  than  merely  helping  her  to  care 
for  a  sick  baby ;  but  it  also  means  that  the  social  worker 
cannot  go  into  the  home  implying  that  she  has  come  to  raise 
its  ideals  and  develop  its  sense  of  responsibility.  It  means  that 
she  must  not  preach  or  moralize  and  yet  that  she  must  often 
accomplish  what  preaching  and  moralizing  are  designed  to 
achieve.  It  demands  finally  tact,  insight  and,  above  all  else, 
personality. 

The  art  of  having  to  do  with  people  is  the  finest  of  all  arts 
Like  other  arts  it  is  to  be  attained  not  by  the  mere  absorp- 
tion of  theory  but  by  practice.  No  one  can  hope  to  become 
a  social  worker  solely  by  attending  a  succession  of  lectures  or 
by  reading  a  series  of  articles.  Only  by  experience  under  guid- 
ance in  helping  perplexed  human  beings  out  of  difficulties  to 
which  they  have  been  unequal  can  the  prospective  civilian  relief 
worker  hope  to  equip  herself  for  rendering  effective  service 
to  families  unable  to  cope  with  problems  that  have  arisen 
during  the  absence  of  their  men  at  the  front  or  on  the  high 
seas. 


CONGRESS  ASKED  to  SAVE  the  DUNES 


ON  decoration  day  and  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, a  pageant  entitled  The  Dunes 
Under  Four  Flags,  written  by  Thomas 
Wood  Stevens  and  produced  by  Donald 
Robertson,  was  enacted  on  Sabinsky  Dune, 
a  vast  natural  amphitheatre  near  Portchester 
on  Lake  Michigan,  forty-four  miles  from 
Chicago. 

The  production  of  this  pageant  culminated 
six  months'  work,  originally  by  members  of 
the  Prairie  Club  of  Chicago  and  the  Chi- 
cago Historical  Society,  then  taken  up  by 
over  forty  women's  clubs,  the  Municipal  Art 
League  and  numerous   lovers  of  nature. 

The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  park  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan (see  the  Survey  for  December  9,  1916) 
has  borne  fruit  in  a  report  by  Secretary 
Lane  to  Congress,  urging  the  acquisition  of 
these  dunes.  The  project  is  endorsed  by 
Stephen  Mather,  superintendent  of  national 
parks,  Vice-President  Marshall,  Governor 
Lowden  of  Illinois,  Governor  Goodrich  of 
Indiana,  and  all  the  scientific  bodies  which 
have  inquired  into  it.  It  will  preserve  for 
the  nation  a  geographical  and  botanical 
treasure-house   as  well    as   a   playground. 

"Upwards  of  600  persons  participated  in 
the  pageant,"  writes  Thomas  W.  Allinson. 
"In  addition  to  seven  historical  episodes 
starting  with  the  mission  of  Marquette  in 
1675,  there  were  dances  interpretive  of  the 
spirit  of  the  dunes,  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
of  the  shore  birds,  of  the  wood  nymphs,  of 
the  sorrowing  tree  hearts,  of  Indians — Sioux 
and  Ojibways  who  have  trodden  these  path- 
less wastes.  The  production  was  an  artistic 
triumph,  reflecting  credit  on  a  remarkable 
group  of  persons  from  many  walks  of  life 
drawn  together  by  the  love  of  nature.  They 
felt  that  here  beauty  was  imperiled  by  the 
invasion  of  ugly,  crass  commercialism  which 
blasts  all   its   approaches. 

"For  the  dunes  themselves  were  the  grand 
spectacle.  The  marvelous  masses  of  sand, 
some  shifting,  others  stationary,  the  myriads 
of  wild  flowers,  the  mysterious  trees  of 
many  varieties  growing  unaccountably  in 
seemingly  impossible  places,  the  birds  and 
insects,  the  restless,  gleaming  lake,  frothing 
upon  an  unmatched  beach,  soft,  white  and 
wonderful — all  confirmed  the  resolution  of 
the  20,000  spectators  that  these  things  should 
not  pass  away  and  become  a  mere  memory." 


Photographs    by    James    Pondclnik,    Chicago 
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Book  Reviews 

Essays  in  War  Time 

By  Havelock  Ellis.  Houghton-Mifflin 
Company.  247  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

Starting  from  the 
vantage  point  of  an 
unusual  breadth  of 
concrete  knowledge, 
Havelock  Ellis  has 
been  able  to  draw  sig- 
nificant facts  from  the 
events  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  which  to 
most  newspaper  read- 
ers either  have  not  be- 
come apparent  at  all 
or  have  been  obscured 
by  comparatively  trif- 
ling happenings.  Thus  he  establishes  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  we  owe  an  apology  to  the 
memory  of  the  Goths  and  of  other  ''bar- 
barians" for  having  rated  their  vandalism 
as  at  all  comparable  with  that  which  the 
world  has  witnessed  within  the  last  three 
years.  Even  in  the  thirty  years'  war  nothing 
is  recorded  of  a  military  atrocity  which  was 
as  unscrupulous,  as  rigidly  "efficient,"  as  that 
which  mars  the  annals  of  our  own  time.  Nor 
can  we  flatter  ourselves  that  war  has  become 
a  rare  occurrence  in  the  relationship  of  na- 
tions, or  that  there  is  more  international 
fellowship  in  the  world  than  there  was  in 
ancient  times,  during  the  middle  ages,  or 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern  epoch. 
"Internationalism  of  feeling  is  much  less 
marked  now  than  it  was  four  centuries  ago. 
Nationalities  have  developed  a  new  self- 
consciousness,  a  new  impulse  to  regain  their 
old  territories  or  to  acquire  new  territories." 
Even  though  the  people  as  a  whole  are  pa- 
cific, the  danger  of  war  is  more  perma- 
nently present  now  than  most  people  were 
aware  of  prior  to  August,  1914.  But  it  is 
only  one  group  of  causes  of  war  which  has 
increased,  that  of  political  necessity;  every 
other  cause,  racial,  economic,  religious,  and 
personal,   has  diminished. 

Havelock  Ellis,  as  a  eugenist,  does  not  be- 
lieve much  of  the  talk  about  the  advantage- 
ous effect  of  war  upon  racial  health  and 
vigor,  except  perhaps  in  so  far  as  it  kills 
off  so  large  a  part  of  the  population  as  to 
make  a  more  drastic  eugenic  and  sanitary 
state  policy  a  matter  of  national  necessity. 
Nor  does  he  see  any  pronounced  moral  ad- 
vantages to  any  nation  in  the  pursuit  of  war. 
He  maintains,  as  an  Englishman  would  be 
likely  to,  that  Germany  has,  in  the  present 
war,  taken  the  initiative  in  abolishing  the 
old  incongruity  between  destructiveness  and 
moral  sentiment,  and  that  the  war  is  now 
being  fought  out  deliberately  upon  the  basis 
of   scientific  barbarism. 

This  collection  of  essays  also  contains  dis- 
cussions on  matters  of  vital  importance  to 
humanity  which  are  only  incidentally  con- 
nected with  war.  For  instance,  the  author 
points  out  that  the  only  possible  danger  to 
the  world  of  a  falling  birth-rate  in  the 
civilized  countries  would  be  the  appearance 
of  this  tendency  exclusively  in  the  classes  of 
the  population  which  contain  the  best  stock. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decline  is  gen- 
eral, a  tremendous  gain  to  civilization  must 
occur.  Many  of  the  present  causes  of  infr- 
national  rivalry  will  disappear;  possibilities 
for  a  careful  and  scientific  bringing  up  of 
the  human  race  will  be  created  which  are 
now  non-existent  owing  to  numbers  and  the 
persistent   poverty   of    resources.      And,    con- 


trary to  the  belief  generally  held,  he  sees 
such  a  decline  in  the  birth-rate  actually 
coming.  "All  social  movements  tend  to  be- 
gin at  the  top  and  to  permeate  downwards. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  the  decline  in 
the  birth-rate,  but  it  is  already  well  marked 
among  the  working  classes,  and  has  only 
failed  to  touch  the  lowest  social  stratum  of 
all,  too  weak-minded  and  too  reckless  to  be 
amenable  to  ordinary  social  motives." 

In  view  of  recent  discussions  in  the  Sur- 
vey, the  reader's  attention  may  be  directed 
more  especially  to  some  very  sane  things 
which  this  English  biologist  has  to  say  on 
the  mental  and  physical  differences  of  the 
sexes  and  the  prospect  for  the  industrial 
emancipation  of  women.  In  the  first  place, 
Ellis  establishes  the  fact  that  "when  today 
we  see  women  entering  the  most  various  avo- 
cations, that  is  not  a  dangerous  innovation, 
but  perhaps  merely  a  return  to  ancient  and 
natural  conditions."  "The  modern  industrial 
activities  are  dangerous,  when  they  are  dan- 
gerous, not  because  the  work  is  too  hard — 
for  the  work  of  primitive  women  is  harder 
— but  because  it  is  an  unnaturally  and  arti- 
ficially dreary  and  monotonous  work  which 
stifles  the  mind,  depresses  the  spirits,  and 
injures  the  body,  so  that,  it  is  said,  40  per 
cent  of  married  women  who  have  been  fac- 
tory girls  are  treated  for  pelvic  disorders 
before   they   are   thirty." 

In  this  matter,  which  has  assumed  a  new 
importance  for  the  future  through  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  war,  the  au- 
thor believes  that  the  best  approach  is  that 
of  intelligent  experimentation  which,  though 
it  may  entail  suffering  to  individuals  here 
and  there,  will  swiftly  and  automatically 
bring  about  the  desired  social  equilibrium. 
It  is  only  through  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
profession  that  the  sexes  can  find  their  nat- 
ural  levels. 

There  are  many  other  fine  observations  in 
this  volume,  on  the  absurdity  of  the  argu- 
ment against  eugenics  that  it  would  stamp 
out  genius,  on  marriage  and  divorce,  birth 
control,  the  conquest  of  venereal  disease, 
and   related  topics. 

Bruno  Lasker. 

The  Chartist  Movement 

By      Frank      F.     Rosenblatt.       Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.     248  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $2.09. 
The  Decline  of  the  Chartist  Movement 
By   Preston   William   Slosson.     Longmans, 
Green  &  Company.    216  pp.     Price  $2;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.08. 
Chartism  and  the  Churches 

By  Harold  Underwood  Faulkner.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Company.  153  pp.  Price 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.32. 

The  incurable  folly 
of  the  human  race  is  a 
striking  phenomenon 
of  history.  Last  cen- 
tury was  inaugurated 
in  Europe  by  great 
and  devastating  wars; 
there  followed  ghast- 
ly industrial  depres- 
sion and  extensive 
revolutionary  agita- 
tion. We  have  begun 
the  twentieth  century 
with  yet  greater  and 
more  devastating  wars;  that  in  due  course 
we  shall  have  the  depression  and  the  labor 
troubles   is   not    a    very   hazardous   prophecy. 


And  so  these  three  careful  and  detailed 
works  on  the  Chartist  movement  in  England 
are  peculiarly  timely  and  interesting. 
Though  there  is  little  attempt  at  coordination 
they  form  together  by  far  the  best  account  of 
the  agitation  that  we  possess,  and  they  bring 
out  the  very  suggestive  fact  that  much  of 
what  has  been  previously  written  on  the  sub- 
ject is  in  German  and  French.  English  stu- 
dents seem  certainly  to  have  paid  to  the 
movement  less  attention  than  it  deserves. 

Dr.  Rosenblatt's  work  is  of  particular 
value  as  giving  a  very  full  account  of  the 
rise  of  the  movement,  devoting  special  at- 
tention to  those  phases  that  have  before  re- 
ceived but  little  attention,  and  not  repeat- 
ing once  more  in  any  detail  those  parts  of 
the  story  that  have  so  fully  and  so  often 
been  set  forth  in  the  ordinary  history  books. 
He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  many  of 
the  leaders.  From  his  pages  and  those  of 
Dr.  Slosson  we  get  a  fairly  full  account  of 
that  brilliant  and  yet  most  erratic  Irishman 
whose  statue  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Arboretum  at  Nottingham,  Fear- 
gus  O'Connor  himself.  An  immense  amount 
of  information  in  a  very  readable  form  is 
packed  into  244  pages. 

There  is  perhaps  rather  more  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  history  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Slosson, 
which  (despite  its  title)  covers  practically 
the  whole  story  of  the  movement.  Very  sug- 
gestively he  discusses  the  reasons  for  the 
collapse  not  only  of  Chartism,  but  of  vir- 
tually all  democratic  agitation  soon  after  the 
great  year  of  revolution,  1848.  The  gradual 
return  of  prosperity  doubtless  accounted  for 
much. 

But  probably  the  most  important  reasons 
were,  first,  that  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
social  reform  was  accomplished  by  the  two 
historic  parties  in  the  state;  second,  that  un- 
happy tendency  to  squabble  among  them- 
selves which  has  dogged  the  path  of  British 
social  reformers  since  the  movements  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  and  lastly,  the  fact  that 
none  better  than  third-rate  leaders  were 
forthcoming. 

A  closer  knowledge  of  history  might  have 
convinced  the  Chartists  that  the  whole  of 
the  famous  "six  points"  could  quite  easily 
have  been  put  into  the  law  of  the  land 
;ind  the  worst  abuses  be  left  much  as 
before.  This  indeed  was  emphatically 
pointed  out  by  Charles  Kingsley,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  those  times.  Chartism 
failed,  but,  as  Carlyle  said,  it  was  but  "a 
new  name  for  a  thing  which  has  had  many 
names,   which   will   yet  have   many." 

On  the  whole,  great  accuracy  and  most 
scrupulous  references  to  the  sources  mark  all 
three  volumes,  but  it  is  a  pity  to  find  a  per- 
son so  well  versed  in  English  affairs  as  Dr. 
Slosson  repeating  an  old  error  (on  page  173) 
to  the  effect  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
subsidized  from  the  public  revenue. 

The  utterly  deplorable  attitude  of  that  and 
all  other  British  churches  (with  the  possible 
exceptions  of  the  Unitarians  and  Baptists) 
to  Chartism  is  well  brought  out  with  full  de- 
tail by  Dr.  Faulkner.  The  Oxford  move- 
ment was  frankly  reactionary.  The  non- 
conforming bodies  were  overwhelmingly  of 
the  opinion  that  interest  in  social  reform 
might  divert  the  mind  from  higher  things. 
Of  course,  there  were  many  individual  ex- 
ceptions; Joseph  Stephens  was  a  Wesleyan 
preacher  who  had  been  unfrocked  for  his 
sympathy  with  Oastler. 

The  Chartists  knew  how  to  hit  back;  it 
is  strange  to  read  how  they  anticipated,  but 
with  comparative  restraint,  methods  of  po- 
litical persuasion  only  too  sickeningly  familiar 
in  British  politics  for  several  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  war.  They  showed  a  better 
spirit  by  founding  Christian  churches  of 
their  own,  one  of  which,  at  Birmingham,  act- 
ually so  gained  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity as  to  get  support  from  the  well-to-do. 

For   purposes   of    references   these    volumes 
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would  be  vastly  improved  by  the  provision 
of  more  copious  indexes.  This,  however,  is  a 
very  common  omission.  It  may  confidently 
be  asserted  that  no  serious  student  of  the 
social  and  economic  history  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  nineteenth  century  can  afford  to 
miss  any  one  of  these  three  books. 

Ian  C.  Hannah. 

The  Story  of  My  Life 

By  Helen  Keller.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 140  pp.  Price  $.44;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $.49. 

Possibly  an  unusual  use  can  be  made  just 
now  of  this  school  edition  of  Helen  Keller's 
autobiography.  Perhaps  never  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  there  been  a  time  when  so 
many  men  were  being  made  blind  as  now. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  real  comparison  be- 
tween what  can  be  done  for  them  and  what 
has  been  done  for  Helen  Keller,  or  what  she 
has  done  for  herself.  But  if  children  are  to 
read  this  book  it  might  serve  as  a  sort  of 
ideal  or  beacon,  illuminating  what  is  being 
attempted  in  Europe  for  blind  soldiers  and 
giving  an  intimate  picture  of  the  life  of  one 
who  cannot  see,  of  whom  just  now  there  are 
so  many.  W.  D.  L. 

Girlhood  and  Character 

By     Mary     E.     Moxcey.      The    Abingdon 

Press.     400   pp.     Price   $1.50;   by  mail    of 

the  Survey,  $1.62. 

The  plan  of  Miss  Moxcey's  book,  while  it 
is  clear,  makes  some  repetition  inevitable. 
It  may  be  due  to  this  that  certain  features 
of  the  girl's  life  seem  exaggerated,  while 
others  seem  slighted.  The  emphasis  upon 
utilizing  for  character  building,  the  girl's 
sensitivity  to  personal  criticism  and  the  in- 
fluence of  public  or  private  opinion  upon 
her  life,  seems  to  take  precedence  over  the 
creative  social  motives  that  group  life  af- 
fords; personal  service  rather  than  hearty 
cooperative  endeavor  becomes  the  character 
factor.  This  lack  in  the  book  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  suggestive  treatment  of  cer- 
tain other  points:  the  educational  use  of 
everyday  situations  in  the  girl's  life;  pro- 
vision of  the  best  objective  interests  so  that 
"motion"  will  keep  "emotion"  from  running 
away  with  her;  building  up  in  her  a  stand- 
ard of  criticism  that  will  give  her  intel- 
ligent  independence  of  action. 

From  reading  the  book  one  cannot  fail 
to  get  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  struggle 
of  individual  life  in  the  adolescent  period, 
of  its  crowded  imagery  and  impulses,  which 
can  be  made  strong  and  beautiful  by  the 
intelligent  cooperation  of  older  persons.  To 
those  who  are  interested  in  exploring  the 
subject,  Miss  Moxcey  offers  a  carefully 
chosen    and   classified   bibliography. 

K.  T. 

Profit    \nd  Wages 

Bv  G.  A.  Kleene.  Macmillan  Company. 
171  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.33. 

This  book  is  a  study  of  the  distribution 
of  income,  an  analysis  of  how  the  flow  of 
goods  from  mine  and  farm  and  factory 
spreads  and  divides  into  s'reams  of  private 
income;  into  the  rent,  profit  and  interest  of 
the  well-to-do  on  the  one  hand,  and  into 
wages  on  the  other.  To  understand  the  basis 
of  the  division  it  is  necessary  either  to  find 
an  independent  explanation  for  one  factor 
with  the  other  share  as  the  residual;  or  if 
that  cannot  be  done,  an  independent  explana- 
tion for  wages  and  also  such  an  explanation 
for  interest;  or  finally  we  may  regard  the 
division  of  product  between  capital  and  la- 
bor as  the  outcome  of  a  tug  of  war. 

An  examination  of  the  principle  interest 
theories  follows;  Bohm-Bawerk's  theorv,  the 
time-preference  theory,  the  abstinence  theory, 
and  the  productivity  theory.  None  of  these 
is    a    complete    explanation    of    profit.      The 


conditions  governing  the  supply  of  labor  and 
the  demand  for  labor  are  next  discussed. 
The  productivity  theory  of  wages  is  rejected 
and  the  conclusion  reached  that  the  general 
level  of  wages  is  determined  by  the  size  of 
the  wages  fund  and  the  supply  price  of  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  labor.  Distribution  is 
based  therefore  on  a  theory  of  wages  with 
profit  as  the  residual  claimant. 

The  whole  analysis  is  careful  and  well 
reasoned.  It  will  interest  everyone  who  is 
thinking    in    the    field    of    economics. 

H.  F.  G. 

City  Residential  Land   Development. 
Studies    in    Planning.     Edited    by    A.    B. 
Yeomans.     University    of    Chicago    Press. 
138   pp.     $3    net;    by  mail   of  the   Survey 
$3.20. 

The  City  Club  of 
Chicago  adds  an 
original  and  uniquely 
valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of 
city  planning  in  pro- 
ducing this  scienti- 
fically executed  and 
beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated  vol- 
ume. It  is  the  first  of 
two  studies  to  be  pub- 
lished which  should 
and  perhaps  may  be 
followed  by  at  least  two  others.  Starting 
with  the  development  of  a  quarter  section  of 
land  supposedly  devoted  to  residential  pur- 
poses, this  initial  volume  logically  led  to  the 
same  elaborate  preparation  for  the  forth- 
coming Studies  for  Neighborhood  Centers. 
This  in  turn  should  be  followed  by  similarly 
thorough  dealing  both  with  the  city  "block" 
and  the  individual  family  home,  in  order  to 
carry  the  series  down  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion. Since  this  present  volume  is  as  valu- 
able in  its  suggestion  of  the  procedure  which 
attained  its  results  as  it  is  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  plans  and  specifications  for  resi- 
dential land  development,  the  space  we  have 
at  command  may  well  be  shared  by  both  of 
these  interests. 

In  entering  upon  its  prolonged  undertak- 
ing the  City  Club  announced  its  purpose  to 
be  to  contribute  initiative,  suggestion,  designs 
and  publicity  toward  improving  the  devel- 
opment of  residential  districts  outlying  the 
centers  of  large  cities.  To  that  end  it  bid 
for  competitive  plans  to  be  publicly  exhib- 
ited, awarded  prizes  and  published,  hoping 
that  this  would  be  the  best  way  to  stimulate 
interest  and  constructive  effort  for  better 
housing.  The  program  for  the  competition 
was  carefully  drawn  by  a  joint  committee  of 
the  club,  and  the  Illinois  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 

The  quarter  section  of  land  to  be  de- 
veloped was  hypothetically  described  as 
eight  miles  to  the  west  of  the  city  center, 
having  no  building,  trees  or  subdivisions, 
surrounded  by  sections  laid  out  on  the  usual 
"gridiron"  plotting  of  streets  and  blocks.  It 
was  specified  that  the  plans  should  provide 
for  the  plotting  of  streets,  lots,  gardens  and 
parks,  and  for  the  location  of  buildings  for 
business,  recreational,  educational,  religious 
and  administrative  purposes  to  serve  not 
more  than  1,280  families.  A  birdseye  per- 
spective was  to  be  a  feature  of  each  plan. 
A  list  of  helpful  literature  to  be  procured 
through  the  club  was  given  to  each  designer. 
Thirty-nine  plans  were  submitted,  grouped, 
eliminated  or  awarded  either  prizes  or 
places  in  the  publication  by  a  jury  of  five 
experts  in  housing,  engineering,  landscape 
and  building  architecture,  with  a  consultant 
who  applied,  economic  tests  to  the  plans. 
Many  of  the  designs  are  accompanied  by 
photographs  and  birdseye  views  of  develop- 
ments which  have  been  or  are  being  carried 
out  elsewhere.  The  t^sts  for  acceptance  and 
award    applied   by   the   jury  were:   Economy 


and  practicability  of  the  plan  for  such  a  site 
as  was  specified;  health  and  sanitation; 
beauty  and  originality;  comfort  and  conve- 
nience, and  the  provision  for  community  ac- 
tivities. 

For  meeting  most  of  these  tests  the  plan 
presented  by  Wilhelm  Bernhard  was 
awarded  the  first  prize.  It  provided  1,128 
families  with  single  dwellings  and  152  with 
flats.  Although  434  of  these  single  dwell- 
ings are  restricted  to  building  lots  only 
twenty  feet  wide,  yet  each  single  family  is 
thus  provided  with  more  space  than  each 
of  two  families  usually  possesses  when 
housed  on  lots  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
three  feet  wide.  The  combination  of  origi- 
nality, unity,  beauty  and  utility  gave  this 
plan   the  precedence. 

The  reservation  of  space  for  a  private 
playground,  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  buildings  surrounding  it,  is 
a  feature  of  this  and  several  other  plans. 
While  this  provision  assures  the  maximum 
space  for  gardens  and  playgrounds  at  mini- 
mum expense,  yet  it  ignores  the  necessity  for 
definitely  locating  public  control  where  pub- 
lic responsibility  is  more  or  less  assumed. 
Moreover,  the  direction  of  play  in  so  many 
small  scattered  playgrounds  would  be  im- 
practicable. But  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the 
good  policy  of  publicly  providing  for  play 
and  recreation  is  very  marked  in  the  space 
allotted,  and  in  the  attractiveness  assured  to 
the  parks  and  playgrounds,  gardens  and  cul- 
tivated street  spaces  which  are  noteworthy 
features  of  all  the  plans. 

Much  skill,  architectural  taste  and  social 
vision  are  manifest  in  designing  and  lo- 
cating the  buildings  at  the  approach  or  at 
the  community  center  of  the  quarter  section. 
They  betoken  both  hospitality  and  civic 
pride,  a  community  consciousness  at  the  cen- 
ter which  screens  the  home  privacy  of  the 
residential  streets.  Railway  lines  and  sta- 
tions, elevated  structures  and  terminals,  are 
made  ornamental  and  befitting  their  sur- 
roundings, as  is  the  equipment  for  water, 
light  and  wires.  The  houses  seem  designed 
to  be  more  within  the  financial  resources  of 
an  average  community  than  the  public  build- 
ings for  administrative  and  utility  purposes, 
which  appear  to  be  far  more  expensive  in 
some  instances  than  could  be  built  and 
maintained   by  1,200  families. 

To  all  these  items  of  expense,  however, 
Robert  Anderson  Pope,  of  New  York  City, 
applied  his  "economic  yard  stick"  in  his  rigid 
economic  review  of  the  use  of  the  land,  the 
system  of  streets  and  the  provisions  of  com- 
munity facilities.  His  elaborate  tables  of 
areas  and  costs,  rentals  and  charges  are 
based  upon  tests  devised  to  measure  the  rela- 
tive economic  merits  of  the  plans.  He  thus 
worked  out  a  comprehensive  comparative 
analysis  of  actual  economic  values  for  resi- 
dential town  planning,  more  complete  than 
has   been   attained   hitherto. 

Other  constructively  critical  and  apprecia- 
tive reviews  of  the  plans  by  landscape  and 
other  architects  from  their  aesthetic  points 
of  view,  and  by  Carol  Aronovici  from  his 
sociological  point  of  view  conclude  the  vol- 
ume most  interestingly.  The  spirit  of  the 
competitors,  jurors  and  reviewers  finds  fine 
expression  in  the  texts  furnished  by  all  of 
them.  The  designers'  texts  accompanying 
their  plans  are  very  human  documents,  while 
not  failing  to  be  technically  professional. 
One  of  them  perhaps  best  illustrates  the  so- 
cial spirit  and  vision  shared  more  or  less 
by.  all  of  them,  in  pleading  the  need  for 
some  such  "neighborhood  unit"  plan  as  he 
presents.  Anticipating  the  neighborhood 
center  competition,  and  possibly  thereby  for- 
feiting some  chance  of  preferment  in  plan- 
ning for  residential  land  development,  Wil- 
liam Drummond  writes  and  sketches  away 
from  bad  present  conditions  toward  the  bet- 
ter day  dawning. 

Graham  Taylor. 
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NATIONAL  INTEGRATION 

UNITY  in  sentiment,  harmony  in  planning,  co- 
ordination in  action,  are  recognized  to  be  the  es- 
sential conditions  of  effective  warfare.  With  the 
application  of  these  ideals  to  military  and  political 
spheres  we  are  not  here  and  now  concerned.  With  their  ap- 
plication to  social  welfare  we  are  deeply  concerned.  Religion, 
philanthropy,  education  and  health,  each  after  their  kind, 
considered  as  ends  demand  social  integration  and  considered 
as  means  contribute  to  it. 

Unity,  harmony  and  coordination  clearly  do  not  for  us  im- 
ply autocracy.  Against  that  principle  we  are  fighting  in  the 
war.  The  autocracy  of  a  set  of  elected  officials  might  ob- 
viously be  no  better  than  that  of  a  hereditary  or  a  military 
caste.  When  autocracy  comes  it  will  not  be  so  labelled.  The 
Czar  originally  styled  himself  autocrat  of  all  Russia,  not  as 
we  popularly  think  to  emphasize  his  arbitrary  rule,  but  as  a 
proud  and  legitimate  boast  that  no  foreign  ruler  could  any 
longer  successfully  dispute  his  sovereignty  within  the  country. 
Autocracy  is  not  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple. Mr.  Taft  told  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  that  kings  in  England  and  in  Italy  rank  with  ex-presi- 
dents in  the  actual  power  they  exercise.  Our  presidents 
have  a  better  chance  to  become  dictators  than  any  king  or 
kaiser  if  they  and  we  have  it  in  the  blood.  Our  defense  is 
not  in  our  form  of  government,  good  as  that  is  by  com- 
parison, but  in  our  social  ideals  and  in  the  unseen  forces  which 
they  inspire. 

Unity,  harmony  and  coordination  do  not  imply  reactionary 
politics.  It  is  a  common  fallacy  that  the  only  way  to  get  to- 
gether is  on  a  platform  of  unrestrained  license  for  strong 
people  to  exploit  the  weak,  on  a  platform  of  non-interference 
with  privilege,  on  a  platform  of  "ancient  good"  which  time 
has  made  obsolete  and  uncouth. 

Unity  of  sentiment  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  death  of  senti- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  our  emotions  are  kindled  as  with  a 
spark  from  on  high.  As  we  become  more  alert  we  become  also 
more  sensitive. 

Harmony  of  plans  is  not  to  be  that  of  deaf  ears  or  of  a 
magician's  wand,  hypnotizing  the  nation  with  the  magical 
charm  of  a  fatuous  delusion. 

Coordination  in  action  is  not  to  be  that  of  a  mechanical 
toy,  jerked  by  a  fakir's  string,  wriggled  by  punch-and-judy 
fingers,  manipulated  in  a  marionette  performance.  Our  Amer- 
ican coordination  of  action,  harmony  of  policy  and  unity  of 
purpose  must  be  something  more  organic,  more  spiritual,  more 
vital  than  that  of  the  most  ingenious  machinery.  The  army, 
a  very  necessary  instrument  of  national  life,  is  not  its  proto- 
type. Even  if  the  enemy  were  at  our  gates,  the  nation  would 
be  something  more  than  an  armed  camp.  We  shall  feel  alike, 
not  because  some  one  group  of  self-styled  ardent  patriots  has 
imposed  its  psychology  on  all  the  rest  of  us,  but  because  the 
national  cause  has  made  us,  each  after  his  own  psychology,  one 
with  the  nation;  patriotic  not  by  imitation  but  from  intelli- 
gent choice ;  supporters  of  the  government  by  an  inner  com- 
pulsion of  conscience  and  conviction. 

We  plan  our  course  not  sullenly  or  grudgingly  or  with  sus- 
picion of  one  another  but  in  mutual  good  will,  in  generous 
faith  that  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  the  righteousness  of 
our  acts  strike  responsive  chords  in  every  American  heart. 
There  doubtless  will  be  traitors  and  slackers  who  will  have 
to  be  dealt  with  drastically.  There  will  also  be  false  charges 
and  groundless  suspicions,  and  these  may  be  as  harmful  as 
treason  itself.  Among  other  tasks  in  this  crisis  we  have  had 
the  problem  to  solve  for  many  loyal  Americans  of  reconciling 
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their  loyalty  with  natural  bonds  of  affection  and  loyalty  to 
those  who  are  now  our  enemies,  and  to  institutions  and  ideas 
which  are  now  anathema.  This  cannot  be  done  in  every  in- 
stance over  night.  Definite  acts  can  be  proscribed  and  such 
regulations  obeyed ;  but  the  reconciliation  is  a  gradual  process. 
So  far  it  has  gone  amazingly  well.  With  patience  and  discre- 
tion and  persistence  it  will  be  accomplished  for  all  except  the 
deliberately  disloyal.  Social  settlements,  trade  unions  in  which 
foreign-born  are  members  and  churches  whose  services  are 
conducted  in  other  than  the  English  language  have  an  extraor- 
dinary opportunity  to  perform  here  a  necessary  patriotic  serv- 
ice of  mediation. 

Unity  of  sentiment  is  the  goal,  not  the  starting  point.  The 
conditions  under  which  Americans  entered  the  war  were  not 
such  as  to  call  forth  any  extraordinary  fury  of  patriotic  re- 
sponse. Our  sober  and  informed  public  opinion  relies  on  no 
mystical  appeal,  no  obscure  oracle.  It  is  not  a  phenomenon 
of  neuropathology.  No  press  nor  pulpit  nor  university  nor 
war  council  controls  it.  When  it  seems  most  assured  it  may 
be  already  undermined,  for  it  is  as  delicate  as  it  is  all-powerful. 
In  time  of  national  danger  or  of  great  national  enterprise  this 
substantial  unity  of  sentiment  is  a  precious  asset,  to  be  main- 
tained at  any  reasonable  cost,  to  be  maintained  as  it  was  se- 
cured, by  holding  fast  to  the  purposes  which  reunite  the  nation. 

How  then  are  we  to  secure  the  rational  and  harmonious  co- 
operation of  all  citizens  in  time  of  war?  Partly,  no  doubt,  by 
what  seems  like  compulsion,  as  in  taxes  and  the  selective  draft. 
Partly  by  such  exhortation  as  has  been  happily  exemplified  in 
some  of  the  President's  addresses.  Partly  by  quasi-official 
organization,  as  in  the  American  Red  Cross  and  in  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  and  its  network  of  subordinate  commit- 
tees. Partly  by  conscious  public  education,  as  in  the  food 
campaign  which  Secretary  Houston  and  Mr.  Hoover  are  to 
conduct. 

All  these  means,  however,  are  subsidiary.  Mainly  we 
shall  achieve  social  integration  in  the  war,  if  at  all,  by  far 
more  subtle  and  complex  means.  It  will  come  in  response  to 
half-conscious,  deeply-rooted  social  impulses.  It  will  come 
partly  because  of  things  done  long  ago  at  Appomattox  and 
Yorktown ;  because  of  words  spoken  in  the  burial  ground  at 
Gettysburg  and  in  Independence  Hall  and  Faneuil  Hall.  It 
will  come  because  of  Pacific  railways  and  the  Panama  canal 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Our  history  and  our  traditions 
have  made  us  the  nation  that  we  are.  Every  strain  of  our 
immigration  from  the  Mayflower  to  the  slave  ship,  from  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  to  Alexander  Berkman,  every  institution  we 
have  inherited,  every  problem  we  have  faced,  whether  in  tri- 
umph or  in  humiliation,  enters  into  the  momentous  decisions 
we  are  now  making. 

No  traffic  policeman  will  turn  the  sema- 
phore to  speed  or  check  the  car  of  our  na- 
tional destiny.  No  censor  will  tell  us  what 
fateful  word  to  say  or  leave  unsaid.  We 
move  majestically  by  the  forces  of  our 
being  to  strike  where  we  must,  to  stay  our 
hand  when  it  is  time,  to  suffer  as  others 
of  our  generation   have  suffered,   to   drink 
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the  cup  as  it  is  appointed.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  help- 
less or  feeble.  Through  it  all  we  may  hold  the  faith  that 
right  makes  might,  that  love  is  mightier  than  hate,  that  the 
brotherhood  of  man  is  surely  coming,  is  indeed  a  present  fact, 
tragic  and  contradictory  though  these  present  steps  of  the 
demonstration   may   be. 

ALLOWANCES  TO  SOLDIERS'  FAMILIES 

ALLOWANCES  to  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  a  necessary  part  of  any  rational  war  policy.  They 
should  be  adequate  in  amount ;  flexible,  within  reasonable 
limits,  according  to  the  number  of  children ;  and  conditional, 
as  in  Canada,  on  the  assignment  by  the  head  of  the  family 
concerned  of  a  substantial  portion  of  his  regular  pay.  The 
increase  to  $30  a  month  and  subsistence  puts  the  compensation 
of  soldiers  on  the  basis  of  a  modest  family  budget  and  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  the  mere  token  paid  to  the  French 
soldier.  From  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  pay,  sent  by  the 
soldier's  order  direct  to  his  family,  supplemented  by  a  direct 
grant  by  the  government,  is  the  logical  method  of  meeting  the 
financial  problem  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  natural  bread- 
winner. The  policy  of  calling  only  young  men  without  de- 
pendents will  not  be  carried  out  strictly,  and  if  any  large 
army  is  recruited  it  will  doubtless  be  abandoned  outright. 
The  Red  Cross  civilian  committees  are  the  appropriate  chan- 
nels through  which  the  whole  voluntary  interest  and  sympathy 
of  the  nation  may  flow  in  rendering  those  multitudinous  serv- 
ices in  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors  for  which  the  finan- 
cial payments  made  by  the  government  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  provide. 


T: 


REGULATION  OF  FOOD 

HE  food  administration  bill  is  of  extraordinary  interest 
A  to  social  workers  because  of  the  bold  policy  of  social 
control  which  it  embodies.  It  will  aim  to  prevent  speculation, 
to  control  the  distribution  of  exports,  to  encourage  production, 
to  educate  consumers,  and  to  prevent  the  waste  of  food 
in  the  form  of  drink.  These  aims  are  legitimate,  and  the 
nation  will  acquiesce  in  grants  of  sweeping  powers  to  the 
President  and  his  representatives  to  secure  them.  If,  however, 
the  nation  expects  that  any  grant  of  power  will  succeed  in 
securing  an  ideally  equitable  distribution  of  sacrifices  from  the 
grain-producing  countries  and  colonies,  or  of  supplies  to  neu- 
tral and  belligerent  countries,  the  nation  will  be  disappointed, 
for  no  conceivable  standards  exist  by  which  finite  wisdom 
could  determine  what  an  equitable  distribution  would  be. 
The  shortage  of  food  and  the  abnormal  buying  through  con- 
trolled international  channels  make  some  sort  of  national 
control  necessary,  but  it  would  be  well  not 
to  expect  the  administrator  or  the  cabinet  or 
the  President  to  work  miracles. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  WAR 
CRIPPLES 

ON    another    page    is    printed    the    an- 
nouncement   of    the    American    Red 
Cross  of  an  Institute  for  Crippled  Soldiers 


and  Sailors  to  be  established  in  New  York  city  by  the  gift 
of  Jeremiah  Milbank.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  serious 
attention  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  crippled  men 
have  hitherto  received.  There  has  been  considerable  in- 
terest in  cripples,  to  be  sure,  but  it  has  been  centered  al- 
most wholly  on  children.  Crippled  men  have  been  forced 
upon  our  notice  as  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  wreckage  in  alms- 
houses and  breadlines,  among  park  loafers  and  street  beggars, 
but  little  has  been  done  for  those  who  are  in  this  situation,  and 
they  have  served  for  the  most  part  merely  as  explanations  of 
pauperism  and  mendicancy  and  as  texts  pointing  to  the  de- 
sirability of  preventing  accidents. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  reach  the  adult  crip- 
ple before  he  becomes  demoralized  and  help  him  keep  his 
place  as  a  productive  member  of  society  have  been  modest  and 
few.  Individual  employers  and  friends  have  no  doubt  given 
thought  to  individual  cases,  and  charitable  societies  have  fur- 
nished artificial  limbs  and  done  what  they  could  to  find  em- 
ployment, but  they  have  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  facili- 
ties for  training  and  for  securing  information  about  oppor- 
tunities for  work. 

The  war,  however,  has  dragged  this  neglected  problem  from 
its  obscurity  into  a  prominent  place  among  the  questions  of 
pressing  concern.  Much  thought  and  effort  have  been  devoted 
to  it  already,  especially  in  France  and  in  Germany,  and  many 
experiments  are  in  progress.  With  the  advantage  of  the  Euro- 
pean experience  and  the  further  advantage  of  several  months 
in  which  to  get  ready  for  the  reception  of  disabled  soldiers 
and  sailors,  we  should  be  able  in  the  United  States  to  make 
effective  and  suitable  preparation. 

From  this  European  experience  with  war  cripples  and  from 
the  experience  of  individuals  in  America  who  have  concerned 
themselves  intelligently  in  the  interest  of  civilian  cripples 
two  things  are  clear: 

1.  That  a  natural  result  of  the  loss  of  a  leg  or  an  arm  in  adult 
life — and  therefore  the  usual  result,  since  so  little  has  been  done  to 
counteract  this  natural  tendency — is  discouragement,  deterioration 
of  ability,  pauperization  of  spirit: 

2.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  this  natural  and  usual  result  is  not 
the  inevitable  outcome,  but  rather  the  consequence  of  apathy  and 
neglect,  since  there  are  hundreds  of  cripples  who,  by  their  own  un- 
aided energy  and  initiative  and  courage,  have  found  a  way  to  make 
and  keep  even  an  enviable  place  in  the  competitive  industrial  system. 

So  marvelous  is  the  ability  of  the  human  body  to  provide 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  member,  and  so  marvelous  is 
the  power  of  the  human  will  to  overcome  physical  obstacles 
if  only  sufficient  stimulus  be  present,  that  the  normal  social 
prognosis  for  the  man  who  loses  an  arm  or  a  leg,  in  spite  of 
so  many  instances  to  the  contrary,  is  not  dependence  and 
demoralization  but  complete  restoration  to  economic  inde- 
pendence. 

The  broad  outlines  of  what  must  be  done  in  order  to 
realize  this  normal  result  already  emerge  from  the  scattered 
experiments: 

1.  Sympathy  must  express  itself  in  stimulation,  prodding  and  un- 
flinching discipline,  not  in  coddling  and  indulgence; 

2.  Re-education  for  performing  the  routine  of  every-day  life  and 
for  returning  to  work — whether  the  old  occupation  or  a  new  one — 
must  begin  as  soon  as  the  surgeon  pronounces  the  patient  in  condition 
for  it,  while  psychological  preparation  for  it  should  begin  even 
before  the  physical  training; 

3.  To  ensure  permanent  success  the  cripple  must  take  his  place 
in  economic  life  on  a  competitive  basis,  relying  for  employment 
on  his  own  productivity,  not  on  the  pity  of  his  employer  and  fellow- 
workmen  ;   and  to  this  end 

4.  Each  cripple  must  be  trained  for  an  occupation  in  which  his 
particular  disability  will  not  interfere  with  proficiency  and  his  par- 
ticular qualities  will  be  assets,  and  for  which  there  is  an  effective 
demand  in  the  labor  market;  and 

(Continued  on  page  297) 
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LAST   WEEK   OF  THE   FIGHT 
AGAINST  BEER 

^HE  whole  war  prohibition  program 
A  was  swallowed  at  a  gulp  by  the 
House  on  June  23  as  incorporated  in  the 
food  administration  bill.  No  food  or 
food  materials  may  be  used  hereafter  in 
the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  beverages 
and  the  President  is  authorized  to  seize 
all  stocks  of  distilled  liquor. 

The  measure  now  goes  to  the  Senate, 
a  much  wetter  body  than  the  House. 
There,  it  is  expected,  a  bitter  fight  will 
be  made  by  the  brewers  to  save  beer  and 
by  the  California  and  other  wine  and 
vineyard  interests  to  save  domestic  wines, 
together  with  stiff  opposition  from  others 
who  are  appalled  at  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing to  make  up  in  some  other  way  the 
prospective  loss  of  some  $300,000,000 
in  excise  taxes. 

Elizabeth  Tilton,  of  Massachusetts, 
one  of  the  most  determined  of  the  prohi- 
bitionists, has  issued  a  call  to  social  work- 
ers to  help  in  the  fight  before  the  Senate, 
which  must  settle  the  matter  for  this 
congress,  probably  in  the  next  week.  Her 
manifesto  reads: 

Social  workers,  at  the  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  you  broke  through 
your  custom  of  not  going  on  record  for 
causes  and  went  unanimously  on  record  for 
prohibition  during  the  war.  That  ought  to 
mean  that  you  care  to  see  this  great  man- 
and  food-conservation  measure  pass.  The 
moment  has  come.  The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives passed  the  food  bill  on  June  23,  and 
as  an  amendment  to  this  bill  they  passed 
a  drastic  prohibition  law — they  voted  to 
stop  the  manufacture  of  beer,  wines  and 
distilled  liquors.  As  for  the  vast  quantity 
of  distilled  liquor  now  ripening  in  the  ware- 
houses, the  President  was  given  discretion- 
ary power  to  seize  these  and  redistil  them 
for  war  purposes,  munition  making,  etc. 

This  latter  measure  follows  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  of  New  York,  who 
said  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association :  "Let  alcohol  explode  in  the 
trenches  of  the  Germans  and  not  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  American  people,"  and  as  a 
measure  of  food  conservation  I  think  we 
can  count  on  the  President  to  act.  This  bill 
passed  by  the  House  was  practically  the  bill 
that  the  war  prohibitionists  wanted. 

But  please  note  that  the  victory  was  close 
— the  whole  amendment  passed  by  vote  of 
132  to  114.  And  note,  further,  one  amend- 
ment to  allow  beer  and  light  wines  was  de- 
feated  by  only   10  votes. 
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Now  it  has  been  understood  for  some  time 
that  the  House  would  pass  war  prohibition, 
but  the  dangers  ahead  are  the  Senate — and 
that  the  amendment  should  be  weakened  to 
allow  beer  and  wines.  The  brewers  are 
powerful,  and,  being  human  and  rich,  they 
will  fight  a  hard  fight  for  beer.  This  will 
mean  that  the  whole  saloon  system  goes  on 
— it  will  mean  that  94  per  cent  of  our  con- 
sumption goes  on;  for  beer  and  wine  form 
94  per  cent  of  our  consumption  (1906-10).  It 
will  mean  inefficient  food  conservation,  for 
63  per  cent  of  the  grain  used  in  alcoholic 
beverages  goes  into  beer.  It  will  mean  that 
the  labor  needed  for  necessities,  now  that 
labor  is  so  scarce,  goes  for  non-essentials — 
for  beer. 

Note  this  fact,  that  whereas  only  about 
6,000  men  are  employed  in  making  distilled 
liquor,  about  54,000  are  employed  in  making 
malt  liquors.  And  please  note  that  of  this 
aggregate  only  15,000  are  engaged  in  occu- 
pations peculiar  to  the  industry,  such  as 
brewers,  malsters,  distillers  and  rectifiers. 
The  remaining  three-quarters  are  employed 
as  carpenters,  electricians,  machinists,  team- 
sters (Charles  Stelzle),  and  would  be  quick- 
ly absorbed  in  industry. 

There  is  no  efficiency  in  keeping  beer  and 
wines.  But  there  is  danger  that  your  senator 
does  not  know  it  or  does  not  know  that  you 
know  it.  You  cannot  expect  dry  votes  from 
men  who  believe  the  commanding  voters  of 
their  community  are  wets. 

Governor  Capper  and  Kansas  have  waged 
a  superb  fight  out  West  that  has  left  few 
weak  spots  in  the  senators  from  their  sec- 
tion. But  the  South  has  weak  spots.  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  South  Carolina  need  to  rise 
up  and  work,  and  the  northeastern  states 
have  only  dry  spots  here  and  there.  These 
are  the  states  where  the  social  worker 
abounds.  Let  these  workers  see  to  it  that 
their  states  at  least  give  one  dry  senator 
each  to  the  cause.  Get  every  prominent  man 
to  write  at  once  and  do  not  be  put  aside  by 
statements  sent  out  bv  the  wets. 
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SUPERVISION     OF    WOMEN'S 
WAR  WORK 

A  STUDY  of  the  industrial  condi- 
tions in  the  munition  plants,  supply 
factories  and  other  industrial  establish- 
ments engaged  in  war  work  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  fitness  of  various 
classes  of  this  work  for  performance  by 
women,  and  with  a  view  to  suggest- 
ing changes  in  conditions  which  would 
make  the  employment  of  women  possible 
where  that  is  not  now  the  case,  is  among 
the  activities  begun  by  the  Bureau  of 
Registration  and  Information  of  the 
National  League  for  Women's  Service. 
Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  president  of  the  bureau  and  Marie  L. 
Obenauer,  former  chief  of  the  Women's 
Division  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  is 
executive  secretary. 

The  bureau's  other  activities  include 
the  registration  of  women  and  girls 
trained  in  industrial,  commercial,  agri- 
cultural and  professional  occupations 
who  are  ready  to  take  wartime  employ- 
ment, and  assistance  in  distributing  and 
looking  after  the  general  welfare  of 
women  and  girls  so  employed  away  from 
their  home  environment.  Already  it  has 
been  instrumental  in  securing  employ- 
ment for  large  numbers  of  working 
women  at  wages  and  under  conditions 
more  favorable  than  they  as  individuals 
would  have  secured.  Thus  one  em- 
ployer informed  the  bureau  that  he 
would  pay  $6  a  week  and  wanted  100 
girls.  He  finally  raised  his  offer  to  $9 
a  week  and  secured  them. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Samuel  Gompers, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  there  was  held  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  labor  on 
June  18  a  conference  attended  by  the 
representatives  of  this  Bureau  of  Regis- 
tration and  Information  and  of  the  La- 
bor Department,  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor, the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  the  sub-committee  on 
Women  in  Industry  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor,  and  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League.  Its  purpose  was 
the  reaching  of  an  understanding  as  to 
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the  function  of  each  of  these  organiza- 
tions, during  the  war,  in  shaping  the  pol- 
icy of  the  government  with  relation  to 
women's  war  work. 

Secretary  Wilson  explained  that  the 
work  of  ascertaining  the  industrial  con- 
ditions in  the  shops  having  war  contracts, 
as  a  basis  for  judgment  as  to  the  fitness 
of  these  shops  for  women's  employment, 
was  one  that  he  had  desired  done  by  his 
department.  Although  he  had  failed  to 
secure  the  backing  of  Congress  in  this 
plan,  he  still  wished  the  task  performed 
as  promptly  and  as  efficiently  as  possible. 
The  Bureau  of  Registration  and  Infor- 
mation had  been  financed  to  undertake  at 
least  a  considerable  part  of  this  work, 
through  private  subscription,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  had  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility of  supervising  its  activities, 
thus  making  it  all  but  official. 

The  Women's  Committee,  headed  by 
Anna  Howard  Shaw,  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  with  its  sub-committee  on  Wom- 
en in  Industry  headed  by  Mrs.  J.  Bor- 
den Harriman,  and  the  National  Wom- 
en's Trade  Union  League,  will  advise 
the  secretary  of  labor  and  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  as  to  industrial  con- 
ditions affecting  women  performing  war 
work,  according  to  the  understanding 
reached  in  this  conference  with  the  secre- 
tary. Their  activities  will  not,  however, 
overlap  the  activities  of  the  bureau  in 
gathering  data  on  the  industrial  envi- 
ronment of  women  in  the  contract  shops 
and  government  plants,  to  be  used  offi- 
cially by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Importance  is  attached  to  the  investi- 
gations undertaken  by  the  bureau  because 
employers  thus  far  interviewed  are  in 
virtual  agreement  that  as  soon  as  the 
first  selective  draft  of  men  for  the  army 
shall  be  made  the  industries  will  require 
the  services  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
additional  women  and  girls.  Women 
who  hitherto  have  not  worked  for  wages 
will  be  drawn  into  the  munition  shops, 
the  garment  factories,  the  machine  shops, 
where  they  can  perform  the  less  heavy 
but  still  arduous  work  required  for  pro- 
duction of  various  metals,  and  into  all 
of  the  industries  allied  to  the  actual 
manufacture  of  war  goods.  Selection  of 
the  work  they  shall  be  advised  to  do,  and 
bringing  of  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  in- 
dustries to  improve  sanitary  and  hour- 
schedule  and  wage  standards  to  meet  the 
new  requirements,  will  be  carried  on  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  witn  the  cooperative  advice  of  the 
Women's  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labcr. 

In  this  arrangement  the  function  of 
the  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  appears  to  be  that  of  a  special 
defender  of  the  industrial  rights  of  the 
women  who  depend  upon  their  own  or- 
ganization and  the  force  of  the  labor 
movement.  It  will  carry  on  a  program 
of  protest  to  the  government  against  the 
continuance  of  such  conditions  as  obtain 
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WHERE    GARIBALDI     MADE    CANDLES 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Italian-Americans,  among  them  some  vet- 
erans  in  the  red  shirts  of  the  revolutionary  army,  //reefed  the 
Italian  commission  on  its  visit  to  the  house  on  Staten  Island,  New 
York  city,  where  Garibaldi  lived  and  supported  himself  by  candle- 
making  during  his  exile. 


in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing at  Washington,  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  3,000  women  employes  are 
working  twelve  hours  a  day.  Remon- 
strance against  this  overwork  was  made 
by  a  delegation  of  the  league  last  week  to 
the  President  and  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  with  intangible  results. 

BEAMS  THROWN  FROM  GARI- 
BALDI'S CANDLES 

THE  Italian  commission  now  in  this 
country  has  visited  the  little  wooden 
house  on  Staten  Island,  New  York  city, 
where  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  the  Italian 
emancipator,  lived  as  a  refugee  in 
1851-3.  Forced  to  leave  Italy  after 
the  failure  of  the  attempted  Roman  re- 
public, depressed  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  who  had  been  his  constant  com- 
panion in  exile  and  poverty,  he  was  glad 
when  an  old  acquaintance,  Antonio 
Meucci,  met  him  at  the  Battery  and  took 
him  to  his  modest  home  at  Tompkins- 
ville,   now   Rosehnnk,   Staten   Island. 


There  Garibaldi  immediately  started 
to  support  himself  by  laboring  in 
Meucci's  small  candle  factory.  The  ac- 
companying illustration  shows  the  boiler 
used  by  him  in  that  establishment.  He 
joined  the  social  life  of  the  neighbor- 
hood— among  other  things  taking  the 
first  three  degrees  of  freemasonry  in  a 
local  lodge — and  was  especially  popu- 
lar with  children.  His  patient  and  reso- 
lute bearing  during  his  worst  time  of 
trial,  preceding  his  return  to  Italy  and 
the  historic  triumph  of  his  cause,  may 
prove  an  inspiration  to  other  war  refu- 
gees now. 

The  caretaker  of  Garibaldi's  home 
when  he  lived  in  this  country  is  an  old 
Garibaldi  soldier  and  proudly  wore  a 
number  of  war  decorations  on  his  red 
shirt  when  visited  by  the  Italian  com- 
missioners. A  number  of  other  "red- 
shirts,"  linking  the  present  war  to  the 
memories  of  those  great  days,  also  were 
among  the  eighty  or  hundred  thousand 
Italians  who  lined  the  streets. 
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The  sociability  of  the  Italian  immi- 
grant, an  asset  not  always  fully  utilized 
in  efforts  at  Americanization,  was  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  New  York  and  the 
other  cities  visited  by  the  commission 
by  the  vast  numbers  of  American-Italian 
societies  and  lodges  which  lined  the 
streets,  each  with  its  heavily  embroidered 
banner  and  most  of  them  with  their 
brass  bands. 

Of  timely  interest  in  this  connection 
is  the  report  of  the  Society  for  Italian 
Immigrants  in  New  York  city  showing 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
stream  of  Italian  migration  has  reversed. 
The  net  result  of  Italian  migration  to 
and  from  this  country  during  the  three 
years  ending  December  31,  1916,  was  an 
excess  of  71,000  emigrants  over  the 
total  number  of  immigrants,  as  compared 
with  a  surplus  in  the  opposite  direction 
of  over  200,000  for  the  previous  three 
years.  Some  of  the  effects  of  this  re- 
duction, coupled  with  the  unusual  pros- 
perity of  industry  during  the  war,  are 
shown  in  the  society's  report: 

Where  formerly  the  so-called  padrone 
often  abused  and  cheated  his  men,  he  now 
is  compelled  to  treat  them  fairly  and  hon- 
estly; otherwise,  work  being  plentiful,  the 
men  leave  him  to  obtain  employment  with 
those  padroni  from  whom  they  obtain  just 
treatment.  Another  interesting  fact  is  that 
where  formerly  an  Italian  laborer  had  to 
pay  a  fee  when  obtaining  employment 
through  a  licensed  agency,  he  now  pays 
nothing  and  in  many  cases  is  offered  a 
small  bonus  to  be  induced  to  accept  the 
employment  offered.  All  quarries  at  the 
present  time  are  offering  attractive  bonuses 
with  an  increase  of  from  35  to  60  per  cent 
higher  wages.  Brickyards  are  doing  the 
same  and  some  railroads,  relying  mainly  on 
Italian  labor  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
roadbeds  and  tracks,  are  contemplating  sim- 
ilar  action. 

The  society  also  confirms  an  impres- 
sion noted  by  others  that  the  one-time 
prejudice  against  Italian  laborers  among 
employers  is  gradually  breaking  down. 

In  every  industry  they  are  now  given  a 
certain  preference  where  previously  they 
were  employed  only  when  other  help  was 
unobtainable.     .     .  As    a    result    of    these 

changed  conditions,  positions  are  offered  to 
the  Italians  remaining  in  New  York  which 
have  heretofore  been  denied  them,  the  build- 
ing trades  having  lowered  the  former  bar- 
riers. In  consequence  we  find  Italians 
amongst  the  foundation  builders,  shoremen, 
timbermen,    iron    workers,    etc. 

COLLEGE  RECRUITS  FOR 
THE  NURSES 

AS  the  Survey  has  already  shown 
[June  2,  9]  the  withdrawal  of 
many  skilled  workers  from  the  nursing 
field,  a  field  never  too  well  supplied, 
leaves  training  schools  as  well  as  all  the 
organizations  for  public  health  nursing, 
face  to  face  with  a  serious  situation.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  a  special  course  is 
planned  by  the  school  of  nursing  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  city, 
in  cooperation  with  the  department  of 
nursing  and  health  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, to  open  on  July  6. 


College  graduates  from  accredited  in- 
stitutions will  receive  credit  for  part  of 
the  regular  nurses'  training  and  will  be 
allowed  to  complete  their  course  in  two 
years  and  three  months  instead  of  three 
years.  Further  arrangements  are  under 
consideration  by  which  women  who  have 
had  two  years  of  college  work  in  certain 
courses  may  enter  the  regular  course  of 
training  and  by  adjustments  in  the  re- 
quired theory  and  practice  may  complete 
at  the  same  time  the  nurses'  course  and 
receive  also  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science. 

Recently  an  informal  letter  was  sent 
out  to  presidents  and  deans  of  women's 
colleges  urging  that  before  the  students 
dispersed  this  call  should  be  brought  to 
their  attention.  The  letter  was  signed 
by  Lillian  D.  Wald,  of  Henry  Street 
Settlement,  New  York ;  Julia  C.  La- 
throp,  of  the  Federal  Children's  Bu- 
reau ;  Annie  W.  Goodrich  and  M.  Ade- 
laide Nutting,  of  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Never  was  there  greater  need  of  conserv- 
ing child  life.  Never  was  there  greater 
need  for  the  fullest  enlightenment  of  all 
classes  of  society  concerning  hygiene  and 
sanitation.  .  .  .  We  shall  need  to  increase 
greatly  our  force  of  trained  nurses  in  order 
to  meet  the  consequences  of  throwing  back 
into  a  country  already  unable  to  cope  with 
its  problems  of  poverty  and  sickness  addi- 
tional burdens  of  helplessness  and  disease. 
And  we  need  to  begin  now  to  train  the  larger 
forces  for  the  certain   task   before   us. 

Within  the  week  since  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  course  at  Presbyte- 
rian Hospital  was  announced  ten  appli- 
cations were  received,  one  from  Illinois 
coming  by  special  delivery. 

CONSCRIPTING  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS BEDS 
GOVERNOR  WHITMAN  has 
written  to  the  boards  of  supervisors 
in  nineteen  counties  of  New  York  state 
calling  their  attention  to  the  bill  passed 
during  the  recent  legislature  providing 
that  every  county  of  more  than  35,000 
population  not  already  having  a  hospital 
for  its  residents  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis shall  erect  such  an  institution  and 
have  it  readv  for  occupation  not  later 
than  July   1,    1918. 

That  the  state  is  determined  to  care 
properly  for  its  tuberculous  patients  is 
evident  from  the  mandatory  character  of 
this  new  law.  Writes  Governor  Whit- 
man : 

In  order  to  insure  prompt  action  in  this 
matter  and  to  meet  the  demands  which  will 
probably  be  imposed  within  a  year  for  the 
care  of  tuberculous  soldiers  the  law  pro- 
vides that  if  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any 
such  county  shall  have  failed  to  secure  a 
site  for  a  county  tuberculous  hospital,  and 
to  have  awarded  contracts  for  the  erection 
of  suitable  buildings  thereon  by  the  1st  of 
January,  1918,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
state  commissioner  of  health  to  forthwith 
proceed  to  locate,  construct  and  place  in 
operation  a  tuberculosis  hospital  in  and  for 
such    county,    and    all    expenditures    incurred 


by  the  said  commissioner  of  health  in  this 
connection  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  coun- 
ty, and  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  pay- 
ment thereof  by  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  such  county  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  other  charges  against  the  county. 

The  immediate  urgency  of  this  meas- 
ure is  the  likelihood  that  American  sol- 
diers and  sailors  may  become  infected 
with  tuberculosis  as  those  of  other  armies 
have,  through  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  present  war  and  the  serious  expo- 
sures to  which  the  men  are  subject  in 
trenches  and  dug-outs.  But  the  gain  to 
tuberculosis  work  in  the  state  of  thus 
having  adequate  provision  for  tubercu- 
losis patients  will  extend  beyond  the 
necessities  of  wartime,  and  make  possible 
a  strong  program  of  control  and  preven- 
tion in  the  future. 

Such  a  program  will  doubtless  provide 
some  means  of  consolidating  into  hos- 
pital districts  the  remaining  fourteen 
counties,  each  of  less  than  35,000  popu- 
lation and  hence  not  affected  by  the  pres- 
ent law,  even  though  they  have  no  pro- 
vision for  tuberculosis  hospitals.  The  to- 
tal population  for  these  fourteen  coun- 
ties is  340,364,  according  to  the  state 
census  of  1915.  The  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  estimates  that  275  beds 
are  needed  for  this  population.  Of  this 
number,  fifty-six  have  been  authorized 
by  local  authorities. 

JEWISH    WAR   RELIEF   FUND 
GROWING 

THE  State  Department  announces 
that  a  commission  consisting  of  ex- 
Ambassador  Henry  Morgenthau  and 
Felix  Frankfurter  has  been  appointed  to 
go  to  Egypt  to  ascertain  what  measures 
might  be  taken  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Turkish  government  will 
permit  the  mission  to  visit  both  Pales- 
tine and  Syria.  It  has  granted  such  a 
permission  with  respect  to  Palestine  to 
a  committee  of  German  Jews  and  also 
to  representatives  of  the  Spanish,  Ger- 
man and  Austro-Hungarian  consulates 
at  Constantinople. 

The  State  Department  does  not  know 
whether  the  supplies  shipped  many 
months  ago  to  Alexandria  for  the  relief 
of  destitute  Syrians  and  Armenians  have 
ever  reached  their  destination. 

The  Jewish  relief  committees,  though 
the  appointment  of  the  commission  had 
not  been  requested  by  them,  are  using 
this  opportunity  to  secure  full  informa- 
tion on  the  condition  of  the  Jews  re- 
cently ejected  from  Jaffa  and  of  Jews 
in  Asia  Minor  generally.  Without  ap- 
propriating a  definite  amount  for  this 
purpose,  they  have  asked  the  commis- 
sion to  use  its  own  judgment  in  relieving 
distress,  should  they  find  an  urgent  need 
for  immediate  action. 

The  ten  million  dollar  fund  which  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  of  the 
three  great  Jewish  war-relief  funds  has 
set  out  to  collect  for  this  year,  is  still 
short   of   about   four  and   three-quarter 
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millions.  But  organization  all  over  the 
country  has  been  so  perfected  during  the 
last  few  months  that  there  is  every  hope 
of  achieving  this  aim. 

In  addition  to  the  contribution  of  one 
million  dollars  by  Julius  Rosenwald,  of 
Chicago  [the  Survey  for  March  31], 
eight  prominent  men,  Gov.  Simon  Bam- 
berger, of  Utah ;  Gov.  Moses  Alexan- 
der, of  Idaho;  S.  R.  Travis,  of  Okla- 
homa ;  William  Topkis,  of  Delaware ; 
Jacob  Epstein,  of  Maryland;  Ben  Sell- 
ing, of  Oregon ;  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  of 
Tennessee,  and  E.  M.  Chase,  of  New 
Hampshire,  have  promised  to  give  10 
per  cent  of  what  their  respective  states 
will  raise,  and  fifty-two  men  and  women 
will  give  10  per  cent  of  what  their  re- 
spective cities  will  raise.  Members  of 
a  single  family  have  offered  a  10  per 
cent  premium  on  all  the  collections  taken 
in  eight  states  and  one  large  city. 

The  American  Jewish  Relief  Commit- 
tee desires  it  to  be  widely  known  that 
international  complications  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  relief  work  which, 
where  necessary,  is  carried  on  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  ambassadors  of  neutral 
countries.  In  Russia,  the  revolution  has 
opened  the  door  to  many  forms  of  co- 
operation which  previously  were  not 
available ;  and  here  machinery  for  a  very 
intensive  and  effective  relief  work  among 
the  Jews,  including  many  thousands  of 
refugees,  has  been  established. 

INDUSTRY  SEEKING  HY- 
GIENE FOR  ITSELF 
THAT  the  labor  sanitation  confer- 
ence organized  among  members  of 
trade  unions  in  New  York  city  with  the 
division  of  industrial  hygiene  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  [the  Survey,  April 
14]  means  business  and  not  simply  a 
passing  interest,  is  evident  from  recent 
action  of  the  conference. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  conference 
passed  several  resolutions  approving 
strongly  of  the  work  done  thus  far  by 
the  division  of  industrial  hygiene,  indi- 
cated their  belief  in  the  need  for  extend- 
ing such  work  and  their  hope  that  the 
division  might  be  given  opportunity  for 
even  more  thorough  investigation  and 
enforcement  of  sanitary  laws.  These 
resolutions,  representing  the  conviction 
of  fully  750,000  members  of  unions, 
were  given  to  Mayor  Mitchel,  who  re- 
ferred the  conference  personally  to  Com- 
missioner of  Health  Haven  Emerson. 
Dr.  Emerson  received  the  delegation, 
heard  their  views  and  asked  them  to  act 
as  a  special  advisory  committee  with 
him  concerning  this  branch  of  the  de- 
partment's work,  and  also  requested  that 
they  should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  pre- 
sent to  him  a  statement  of  what  they  be- 
lieved should  be  done  by  the  division  of 
hygiene  to  protect  the  health  of  work- 
ingmen  and  women  in  the  city  and  sug- 
gest the  amount  of  money  which  would 


be  required  to  accomplish  this  satisfac- 
torily. 

At  its  next  meeting,  on  June  10,  the 
conference  formulated  such  an  estimate. 
To  make  possible  the  annual  inspection 
of  even  one-sixth  of  the  shops,  factories 
and  mercantile  establishments  of  the  city 
by  a  competent  medical  inspector,  they 
recommended  that  the  department  em- 
ploy fifty  additional  inspectors  at  $1,080 
each,  which  is  the  minimum  salary  of  a 
medical  inspector.  And  in  addition  to 
this  item  of  $55,000,  they  urged  that 
$10,000  be  appropriated  for  special  edu- 
cational work  alike  for  employer  and 
employe,  that  the  care  of  health  and  the 
prevention  of  accident  might  be  widely 
taught  through  literature,  lectures  and 
exhibits. 

That  this  was  a  valuable  war  meas- 
ure as  well  as  a  needed  development  in 
local  public  health  work  was  urged  by 
speakers  at  the  meeting. 

The  conference  also  discussed  recent 
activity  of  the  division,  especially  its  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  standard  of  disinfec- 
tion of  the  wool,  hides  and  skins  coming 
from  ports  known  to  be  infected  with  an- 
thrax. More  definite  education  in  diag- 
nosing this  disease  would,  Dr.  Harris, 
chief  of  the  division  of  industrial  hygiene, 
believed,  lead  to  the  identification  of 
many  cases  as  anthrax  which  now  are 
reported  as  erj'sipelas,  or  "blood  poison- 
ing." Interest  was  shown  in  the  hazard 
reported  in  the  use  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
in  glass-blowing  establishments ;  the  in- 
vestigation of  laundries  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  city  Consumers' 
League ;  and  of  conditions  in  several 
chemical  works. 

Specially  important  was  the  plan  to 
follow  up  children  who  receive  their 
working  papers,  but  who  are  at  present 
lost  sight  of  after  the  first  examination. 
It  was  suggested  that  these  papers  be 
had  by  employers  from  the  health  de- 
partment rather  than  from  the  child, 
and  that  a  new  certificate  be  required 
every  time  the  child  goes  to  a  new  posi- 
tion. In  this  way  his  health  could  be 
supervised  and  a  change  of  occupation 
be  secured  when  such  a  step  seemed  de- 
sirable for  his  well-being. 

At  this  meeting  the  conference  also  ex- 
pressed its  sympathy  with  the  effort 
which  the  waiters'  union  is  making  to 
be  allowed  to  provide  its  own  uniforms. 
At  present,  the  waiters  declare,  they 
have  to  use  the  linen  of  discharged  em- 
ployes, no  matter  what  disease  these  men 
may  have  been  suffering  from,  and  this 
is  a  menace  to  themselves  and  to  the 
customers  whom  they  serve.  By  adopt- 
ing a  style  something  like  the  negligee 
collar  of  the  English  army  uniform  they 
could  be  more  comfortable,  more  clean 
and  save  laundry  bills.  At  the  one  res- 
taurant in  the  city  (Ofer's)  where  this 
plan  has  been  adopted,  the  only  expense 
to  the  employer  was  that  of  having  his 
name  sewed  upon  the  collar. 


CONTRACT  LABOR  ADMIT- 
TED FOR  FARMERS 
SECRETARY  of  Labor  Wilson,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  clause  in  the  im- 
migration act  of  last  February,  empow- 
ering the  commissioner-general  of  im- 
migration with  his  approval  "to  control 
and  regulate  the  admission  and  return  of 
otherwise  inadmissible  aliens  applying 
for  temporary  admission,"  has  issued  a 
circular  instructing  immigration  officers 
that  the  contract  labor  clause  and  the 
literacy  test  may  be  waived  in  the  case 
of  aliens  who  in  all  other  respects  are 
admissible  and  who  are  shown  to  be 
coming  to  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accepting  employment  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  By  later  circular,  this 
exemption  was  confined  for  the  present 
to  agricultural  laborers  from  Mexico* 
and  Canada. 

The  alien  applying  for  admission  un- 
der this  exemption  is  subjected  to  spe- 
cial methods  of  identification  and  is  al- 
lowed to  enter  temporarily  upon  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  will  engage  in  no 
other  than  agricultural  labor.  If  found 
engaged  in  any  other  industry,  he  will 
be  deported. 

In  a  further  circular  dated  June  6, 
temporary  admissions  of  this  kind  are 
limited  to  six  months.  If  in  any  instance 
an  extension  of  time  is  desired,  the  ne- 
cessity for  it  must  be  shown  in  an  ap- 
plication by  the  party  desiring  to  con- 
tinue the  services  of  the  laborers  for  a 
further  period  not  exceeding  six  months. 
The  prospective  employer  must  send  for 
or  come  to  the  boundaries  to  get  the 
aliens  before  they  can  be  admitted,  and 
precedent  to  admission  of  the  alien  must 
disclose  to  the  immigration  officer  in 
charge  at  the  place  of  entry  his  plans 
with  respect  to  the  employment,  includ- 
ing wages  and  duration  of  employment. 

He  must  give  a  written  promise  that 
he  will  keep  the  officer  in  charge  advised 
of  any  change  made  in  these  plans,  that 
he  will  notify  him  if  any  alien  admitted 
to  him  proposes  to  leave  his  employ  or 
has  left  it  without  his  previous  knowl- 
edge, and  of  helping,  if  necessary,  to 
trace  him. 

The  Bureau  of  Immigration,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Survey,  says  that 
it  has  no  knowledge  of  the  approximate 
number  of  laborers  who  will  be  likely 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  arrangement, 
and  that  it  is  unaware  that  there  now 
exist  organized  sources  looking  to  an  im- 
mediate importation  of  laborers  from  tl 
two  countries  named  in  the  circuit 
For  the  time  being,  therefore,  the 
of  the  measure  is  quite  probler 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  it/ 
to  any  very  large  increase/ 
labor. 

According  to  informati 
the  United  States  Bure/ 
tistics,  there  will  be  r 
vest   hands    in    Ok' 
In  the  former,  ar 
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obtainable  from  nearby  states.  The  Kan- 
sas wheat  crop  has  been  so  seriously 
damaged  that  the  local  labor  supply  will 
be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  it.  In  the 
northern  belt  of  spring  wheat-growing 
states,  the  situation  will  be  quite  differ- 
ent, as  all  information  indicates  a  large 
increase  in  acreage  and  probably  a  very 
large  crop.  In  other  states,  the  labor 
shortage,  where  it  exists,  is  being  sup- 
plied by  making  use  of  boys.  In  the 
opinion  of  Royal  Meeker,  commissioner 
of  labor  statistics,  the  agricultural  labor 
situation  is  not  yet  serious  but  is  likely 
to  become  so  when  haying  and  harvest- 
ing commence. 

WASHINGTON    RAILWAYS 
UNDER  SCRUTINY 

A  PETITION  signed  by  more  than 
12,000  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  presented  to  the  special 
committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
investigating  the  strike  on  the  lines  of 
the  Washington  Railway  &  Electric  Co. 
in  the  capital,  points  to  one  of  the  pos- 
sible solutions  of  the  struggle  between 
the  company  and  the  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation of  Street  and  Electric  Railway 
Employes.     It  reads: 

We,  the  people  living  and  doing  business 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  earnestly  peti- 
tion and  urge  your  honorable  body  [Con- 
gress] to  speedily  enact  legislation  providing 
for  the  ownership  and  operation  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  the  street  and  interur- 
ban  electric  railways  now  operating  in  said 
district,  in  order  to  prevent  future  disturb- 
ances in  the  industrial  and  commercial  life 
of  the  district,  provide  regular  and  con- 
tinuous street  car  service  in  the  nation's  capi- 
tal city,  and  insure  adequate  compensation 
and  better  working  conditions  for  the  men 
who  perform  the  necessary  and  important 
service  of  operating  the  street  railways  of 
the   district. 

The  only  alternative  proposal  which 
would  admit  of  industrial  peace  for  the 
future,  as  affecting  the  car  lines,  was 
suggested  by  Pauline  Goldmark,  secre- 
tary on  public  utilities  for  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  one  of  the  last  of 
the  many  witnesses  examined  during  the 
eight  weeks  of  the  hearing.  She  pointed 
out  the  danger  to  the  community  as 
well  as  the  injury  to  the  employes  in- 
volved in  the  individual  contract  with 
which  the  company  sought  to  crush  or- 
ganization on  its  lines,  and  suggested  a 
bill  for  adjustment  of  disputes  or  strikes 
arising  between  the  employes  and  the 
company. 

This  proposed  bill,  sanctioned  by  the 

officers     of     the     National    Consumers' 

League,    provides    in    general    for    four 

processes :  the  continuous  investigation  of 

onditions,  mediation  in  case  of  impend- 

*  g  or  actual  trouble,  emergency  media- 

mn,  and  consideration  of   labor   condi- 

P*as  as  a  vital  factor  in  public  utility 

.e  making. 

in  ^provides  that  for  each  public  utility 
nursii.]la]i  ke  cre;ited  a  board  to  be  com- 
Gity,  tcf  tw0  representatives  of  the  com- 


pany, two  representatives  democratically 
elected  by  the  employes,  and  a  chair- 
man taken  from  the  Public  Utility  Com- 
mission. This  board  shall  keep  an  ac- 
curate record,  based  upon  continuous  in- 
vestigations, of  conditions  and  terms  of 
employment  in  the  industry,  and  shall 
report  these  facts  annually.  It  shall 
have  power  to  pass  on  the  terms  of  any 
proposed  contract  between  company  and 
employes.  It  shall  then  have  power  to 
settle  any  dispute  arising  under  an  exist- 
ing contract.  When  any  dispute  or 
strike  shall  impend  or  take  place,  the 
board  will  attempt  mediation.  Should 
mediation  fail,  it  will  conduct  an  emer- 
gency investigation,  and  will  report  all 
of  the  salient  facts  of  such  dispute  or 
strike  to  the  public. 

Even  more  important,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  employes  and  company,  is 
the  provision  that  in  all  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  of  rates  to  be  charged 
for  the  service  of  public  utilities,  this 
board  shall  designate  a  member  of  each 
party  in  interest — labor  and  capital — to 
appear  and  testify ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
to  give  prior  consideration  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  these  witnesses  con- 
cerning needed  changes  in  wages,  hours 
and  conditions  of  labor,  in  providing  new 
rates  for  the  utility  service. 

This  proposal  of  legal  recognition  of 
the  right  of  the  employes  to  equal  au- 
thority with  the  owners  of  the  stock 
in  the  dictation  of  industrial  conditions, 
and  the  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that 
justice  to  the  workers  in  the  industry 
is  to  be  first  considered  when  payment 
for  the  services  of  the  industry  is  under 
discussion,  is  by  no  means  approved  by 
Clarence  P.  King,  president  of  the 
Washington  Railway  &  Electric  Com- 
pany. He  has  repeatedly  stated,  on  the 
witness  stand,  that  he  considers  the  en- 
tire senatorial  inquiry  to  be  a  process 
carried  on  as  the  result  of  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  Congress  by  the 
amalgamated  association.  He  is  shown 
by  the  testimony  of  Chairman  Newman 
and  others  of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  have 
welcomed  the  threats  of  strike  last 
March,  and  to  have  prepared  for  it  long 
in  advance.  He  is  declared  by  various 
witnesses  to  have  promised  to  give  the 
police  "something  to  do."  He  positively 
refuses  to  have  any  dealings  with  the 
union. 

Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of  Califor- 
nia, who  has  taken  the  leading  part  in 
the  inquiry,  has  throughout  found  it  im- 
possible to  secure  from  the  officials  of 
the  company  any  statement  that  the  pol- 
icy of  demanding  that  employes  sign  the 
individual  contract  and  forego  the  right 
to  strike  or  to  join  the  union  would  be 
abandoned  under  any  terms  of  com- 
promise. Senators  Jones  of  Washing- 
ton, Pittman  of  Nevada  and  King  of 
Utah,   equally   interested   in   seeking   to 


lay  a  basis  for  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
have  likewise  failed.  Their  report, 
which  may  be  in  print  by  the  date  of 
publication  of  this  issue  of  the  Survey, 
is  expected  to  make  drastic  recommenda- 
tions built  upon  this  attitude  of  the 
company. 

If  the  report  of  the  Senate  committee 
shall  favor  public  ownership,  as  appeared 
likely  at  the  time  of  closing  of  the  in- 
vestigation, the  movement  will  be  very 
strongly  supported  in  both  branches  of 
Congress  next  winter. 

FOR  THE  CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS 

ADMINISTRATION  officials  have 
told  the  American  Union  Against 
Militarism  that,  under  the  draft  law, 
exemption  from  military  service  on  the 
ground  of  conscientious  objection  can  be 
granted  only  to  those  who  belong  to  re- 
ligious sects  which  are  opposed  to  war ; 
the  individual  conscientious  objector,  he 
whose  objection  is  on  social  or  political 
grounds  and  the  objector  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  church  which  is  not  historically 
opposed  to  war,  must  enter  the  army 
if  he  is  drafted,  or  take  the  consequences. 

To  find  a  way  out  for  this  objector 
and  for  the  government,  which  may 
possibly  find  itself  with  an  embarrassing 
"army  of  martyrs"  on  its  hands,  a  group 
of  religious  leaders  are  working  with 
the  American  Union  Against  Militarism 
in  securing  information  and  opinions 
which  they  hope  may  form  the  basis 
for  such  an  amendment  to  the  law  as 
will  incorporate  the  tempered  provisions 
of  the  more  recent  English  practice. 

They  are  sending  out  widely  to  re- 
ligious leaders  and  educators  a  set  of 
suggestions  based  on  "the  solution  final- 
ly accepted  in  England  after  one  and  a 
half  year's  experience"  and  on  "the  ex- 
pressed intention  of  the  administration 
to  deal  liberally  with  real  objectors  on 
conscientious  grounds." 

As  to  "evidence  of  conscience"  to  be 
presented  before  the  local  boards  which 
make  the  exemptions,  the  suggestions  are 
that  the  "recognized  religious  sects"  be 
named  so  that  their  members  may  know 
that  they  are  not  included ;  that  "the 
difficulty  in  presenting  evidence  of  con- 
science before  local  boards  can  be  some- 
what overcome  by  recognizing  those 
who  were  members,  before  the  draft  act 
was  passed,  of  an  established  organiza- 
tion whose  purposes  are  opposed  to 
war;"  and  that  individuals  who  are  not 
members  of  such  organizations  "should 
present  legal  evidence  before  the  local 
boards  either  by  witnesses  or  by  affi- 
davits ...  to  the  effect  that  the  ap- 
plicant is  well  known  to  have  been  op- 
posed to  war." 

As  to  provision  for  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, the  suggestions  distinguish  be- 
tween those  who  are  willing  to  engage 
in  non-combatant  service,  either  at  home 
or  abroad ;  those  who  are  unwilling  to 
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engage  in  any  service  under  military  au- 
thority, who  "should  be  released  under  a 
written  agreement  to  engage  in  some 
occupation  essential  to  the  national  wel- 
fare .  .  •  such  occupations  should  be 
determined  and  listed"  ;  and  those  who 
are  "absolutists" : 

In  connection  with  the  latter  group — men 
who  are  unwilling  to  accept  any  national 
service  under  compulsion  or  agreement  on 
the  ground  that  any  such  service  helps  in 
carrying  on  the  war — we  desire  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  English  experience  and  to  sug- 
gest that  in  the  case  of  men  who  are  to  be 
tried  or  courtmartialed  the  following  pro- 
cedure be  followed: 

First,  that  the  trial  or  courtmartial  take 
place  immediately  after  the  refusal  of  a 
board  to  exempt  a  drafted  man;  second,  that 
arrangements  be  made  to  place  such  a  man 
either  in  a  detention  camp  or  prison  under 
civil,  not  military,  authority;  and,  third,  that 
the  penalties  for  men  who  refuse  any  service 
under  compulsion  or  agreement  be  stand- 
ardized. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
in  Washington,  in  May,  the  following 
statement  was  adopted : 

When  the  state  compels  men  to  military 
service,  it  raises  the  ancient  religious  ques- 
tion of  freedom  of  conscience.  Churches 
who  have  furnished  martyrs  for  this  prin- 
ciple are  under  particular  obligation  to  see 
that  the  conscientious  objector  is  allowed 
such  non-combatant  service  as  does  not  vio- 
late his  conscience.  We,  therefore,  request 
the  administrative  committee  carefully  to 
consider  what  practical  steps  can  be  taken 
to  secure  this  end. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED 
SOLDIERS 

THE  War  Council  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  announced  the  estab- 
lishment in  New  York  city  of  a  special 
institution  for  the  training  and  readjust- 
ment to  industry  of  men  permanently 
crippled  by  the  war.  This  has  been 
made  possible  through  a  gift  of  $50,000 
by  Jeremiah  Milbank,  a  member  of  the 
Central  Council  of  the  New  York  Char- 
ity Organization  Society.  The  man- 
agers of  the  institute  will  be  appointed 
by  the  War  Council  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  institution  will  at  first  devote 
itself  to  the  education  for  new  trades 
and  occupations  of  men  injured  in  the 
ordinary  processes  of  industry,  an  un- 
dertaking for  which  at  present  there  is 
great  need.  Even  in  Canada  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  more  industrial  crip- 
ples than  war  cripples.  Mr.  Milbank 
has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Red 
Cross  the  building  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Packard  Business  College  at 
Twenty-third  street  and  Fourth  avenue. 
As  soon  as  necessary  arrangements  have 
been  completed,  classes  will  be  opened 
there  for  the  instruction  of  permanently 
disabled  men. 

Mr.  Milbank  has  attached  no  condi- 
tions to  his  gift  except  that  preference 
shall  be  given  to  helping  permanently 
crippled   soldiers  and   sailors   to  become 


self-supporting.  Tentatively  it  is  planned 
that  the  institution  shall  receive  them 
after  they  leave  the  convalescent  hospi- 
tals, fit  them  by  training  for  some  trade, 
and  then  help  them  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. It  is  not  for  medical  or  con- 
valescent care,  but  for  educational  and 
industrial  readjustment. 

Preliminary  to  the  undertaking,  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine  has  been  asked  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  into  the  subject  of 
returning  disabled  men  to  industry. 

As  a  part  of  this  preliminary  investi- 
gation, visitors  are  looking  up  men  who 
have  undergone  amputations  in  New 
York  hospitals  in  the  last  two  years  in 
order  to  find  out  what  they  have  done 
to  fit  themselves  for  new  occupations  or 
for  their  old  ones.  An  investigator  will 
probably  be  sent  to  Canada  and  to 
France  and  England  to  see  what  is  being 
done  in  those  countries  to  adapt  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  industry.  The 
work  of  public  and  private  employment 
bureaus  in  the  placing  of  handicapped 
persons  will  be  studied  and  also  the  ex- 
perience of  the  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sion with  victims  of  accidents. 

The  actual  work  of  trade  training 
will  not  be  started  until  the  needs  of  the 
situation  have  been  ascertained  and  the 
inquiry  into  the  methods  in  use  in  other 
countries  has  progressed  far  enough  to 
afford  a  secure  basis  for  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure. Correspondence  is  invited  by 
Mr.  Devine  from  others  who  are  inter- 
ested. 

SOCIAL  FORCES  IN  WAR  TIME 

[Continued  from  page  2qi] 
5.    There  must  be  facilities  for  placing  the   men 
in    positions   where    they    will  be   of   the   maximum 
utility. 

The  investigation  which  the  institute  is 
undertaking  this  summer  is  not  academic. 
Its  object  is  to  assemble  the  concrete  facts 
on  which  to  decide  how  to  begin:  how  to 
bridge  the  critical  period  between  discharge 
from  the  hospital  and  strapping  on  the  arti- 
ficial leg;  how  to  supply  the  imagination 
which  is  ordinarily  lacking  in  the  disabled 
man  and  his  friends  when  he  makes  his 
plans  for  the  future;  what  classes  to  or- 
ganize first;  how  to  find  the  opportunities 
in  organized  industry  for  cripples  who  are 
equipped    with    marketable    skill. 

Dozens  of  practical  questions  suggest 
themselves  on  each  of  these  points.  To 
answer  them  a  study  is  being  made  of  what 
has  been  done  in  an  organized  way  in 
Fiance,  England,  Canada  and  the  United 
States;  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  indi- 
viduals who  have  given  personal  attention 
to  the  problems  of  cripples  as  teachers  or 
employers  or  in  other  capacities;  and  of  the 
stories  of  a  large  number  of  crippled  men 
now  living  in  New  York  city.  Help  from 
any  reader  who  has  information  that  will 
be  useful  or  suggestive  would  be  appre- 
ciated. It  desired  especially  to  learn  of 
cripples  who  have  succeeded  in  reconstruct- 
ing their  lives  and  of  employers  who  have 
had  satisfactory  experience  with  cripples  in 
work  requiring  skill  and  capability.  There 
are  men  who  date  the  beginning  of  a  suc- 
cessful career  from  the  time  when  a  crip- 
pling accident  has  made  necessary  a  new 
start  in  life.  Such  men  may  now  give  in- 
spiration to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  whom 
the   war   will    fend    home   similarlv    disabled. 


JOTTINGS 


THAT  the  Red  Cross  fund  of  one  hundred 
million  'dollars  would  be  largely  oversub- 
scribed was  the  expectation  when  this  issue 
of  the  Survey  went  to  press  before  the  final 
returns   were   in. 


SOCIAL  Work  and  the  War  is  announced 
as  the  subject  of  the  summer  course  in  social 
economy  at  Columbia  University  under  Prof. 
Edward  T.  Devine,  running  from  July  9  to 
August  17. 


BOTH  houses  of  the  California  legislature 
have  passed  the  social  insurance  amend- 
ment and  in  1918  it  will  be  upon  the  referen- 
dum  ballot. 


THE  American  Red  Cross  has  established  in 
London,  in  a  building  donated  by  William 
Salomon,  of  New  York,  an  up-to-date  ortho- 
pedic hospital  for  American  officers. 


NAVY  YARDS,,  arsenals  and  other  gov- 
ernment establishments  where  there  is  con- 
siderable industrial  hazard  are  to  be  safety- 
surveyed  by  the  United  States  Employes' 
Compensation  Commission,  as  its  first  task. 
The  National  Safety  Council  has  delegated 
its  field  representative,  C.  W.  Price,  to  act 
as  director  of  the  survey. 


HARVARD  offers  a  summer  course  on  Prin- 
ciples and  Methods  of  War  Relief,  by  James 
Ford,  assistant  professor  of  social  ethics,  with 
practice  in  case  work  provided  by  the  char- 
itable agencies  of  Boston.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  had  of  Professor  Ford  at  35 
Walker  street,   Cambridge,   Mass. 


"URGENT  obligation  to  avoid  all  possible 
duplication  of  effort  and  expense  in  these 
days  of  wartime  stress"  is  the  reason  given 
for  the  merging  of  the  New  York  Committee 
on  Feeblemindedness  with  the  Mental  Hy- 
giene Committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Charities'  Aid  Association.  Homer  Folks 
will  be  chairman  and  George  A.  Hastings, 
secretary.  James  P.  Heaton,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  former  and  late  business  manager 
of  the  Survey,  goes  to  Boston,  July  1,  to  be- 
come head  of  the  research  department  of  the 
Filene   store. 


THE  Y.  W.  C.  A.  (this  is  not  a  misprint) 
has  opened  its  first  camp  house  at  the  Platts- 
burg  Training  Camp,  New  York.  Intended 
as  a  social  center  where  student-soldiers  may 
meet  their  women  friends  and  their  families, 
it  is  equipped  with  a  restaurant,  a  broad  ter- 
race facing  the  parade  grounds,  a  reception 
room  and  rest  and  writing  rooms.  The 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  endeavoring  to  raise  one  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  erection  of  similar 
buildings  at  other  training  camps  here  and 
in  Europe.  Some  of  its  workers  are  already 
in    Fiance   in   preparation   for  this   work. 


ACCORDING  to  Rochester  Commerce,  the 
sub-committee  on  investigation  of  solici- 
tations arising  out  of  the  war  of  the  Home 
Defense  League  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
doing  what  the  article  by  Barry  C.  Smith 
in  the  Survey  for  June  2  demanded.  It  has 
sent  a  letter  and  questionnaire  to  over  sixtv 
organizations  soliciting  for  the  relief  of  war 
sufferers  or  for  preparedness  organizations 
of  some  nature,  asking  for  accounts.  'The 
replies  come  in  so  slowly  that  it  can  plainly 
be  seen  how  great  a  need  there  is  for  more 
svstem  on  the  part  of  a  great  majoritv  of 
these  relief  agencies." 
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Social  Work  and  the  War,  Pamphlets 

No.  87  Social  Problems  of  the  War,  a  report  by  Prof.  Edward  T.  Devine  and  Mr. 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell   (10  cents). 

No.  88  War  Relief  in  Canada,  by  Miss  Helen  R.  Y.  Reid,  of  the  Canadian  Patriotic 
Fund    (12  cents). 

No.  89  Public  Health  Nursing  and  the  War,  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Lent,  Associate  Secre- 
tary,  National  Association   for   Public   Health   Nursing    (8   cents). 

No.  90  The  Treatment  of  Disabled  Soldiers,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Scammell,  Secretary  of  the 
Canadian   Hospitals  Commission    (8   cents). 

No.  91  The  Public  Health  in  War  Time,  by  Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  of  Yale  University 
(8  cents). 

No.  92  Infant  Welfare  in  War  Time,  by  Dr.  Grace  L.  Meigs,  of  tin-  Federal  Children's 
Bureau    (8  cents). 

No.  93  Mobilization  of  the  Brain  Power  of  the  Nation,  by  Dr.  Stewart  Paton,  of 
Princeton  University    (8   cents). 

No.   94     Economy  in  Diet,  by  Prof.   Graham  Lusk,  of  Cornell   University   (12  cents), 

No.  95  Public  Health  as  a  Social  Movement,  by  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity  (12  cents). 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS  ON  THE  CONQUEST  OF  POVERTY 

by  Frederic  Almy   (No.   85,   10  cants)   also  available   in   pamphlet  form. 
Complete   Proceedings   of   the   Pittsburgh   Conference   will    be   published   soon. 

Order  by  Number.     Send  Remittance  with  Order. 
ADDRESS 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  free. 


POLICEWOMEN  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  at  their  recent  international  con- 
ference in  Pittsburgh,  pointed  out  "the  pe- 
culiar importance  of  their  work  in  this 
crisis,"  dedicated  themselves  once  more  to 
"the  work  of  home  defense,  especially  with 
regard  to  homes  broken  by  the  war,  to  in- 
dustrial problems  caused  by  the  entrance  of 
women  into  new  fields  of  labor  and  to  the 
unprecedented  social  problems  attendant  up- 
on the  establishment  of  large  training 
camps,"  and  urged  "the  need  of  increased 
numbers  of  policewomen"  throughout  the 
country.  Alice  Stebbins  Wells,  of  Los  An- 
geles, the  original  policewoman,  was  re- 
elected   president    of    the    association. 


charge  against  John  R.  Lawson,  leader  of  the 
Colorado  miners,  and  Louis  Zancanelli,  a 
miner,  be  dismissed,  the  state  supreme  court 
has  unanimously  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  circuit  court  which  found  them  guilty. 
The  supreme  court  based  its  decision  on 
the  fact  that  Judge  Hillyer,  appointed  to 
try  the  miners,  had  formerly  been  an  em- 
ploye of  the  coal  operators.  The  defendants 
were  not  remanded  for  a  new  trial  and  no 
further  prosecution  is  expected — the  end  of 
the  famous  coal  strike  of  1913  so  far  as  legal 
steps   are  concerned. 


"EFFICIENCY  only  can  win  this  war.  To 
succeed  as  a  nation,  we  must  apply  in  each 
local  city  every  power  of  close  organiza- 
tion and  careful  planning.  The  war  de- 
mands immediately  the  most  orderly  way  of 
working  and  living  in  all  cities  as  a  matter 
of  necessity."  With  these  words,  the  Cali- 
fornia Conference  on  City  Planning  urges 
the  cities  of  the  state  to  appoint  immediately 
strong  city  planning  commissions  as  pro- 
vided in  the  act  of  1915.  The  cities  of  the 
East  suffer,  because  of  lack  of  forethought, 
from  the  great  influx  of  new  industrial 
workers  last  year  with  the  result  that  these 
live  in  congestion,  are  not  as  productive  as 
they  might  be,  and  endanger  the  health  of 
the  community. 


WOMEN  still  continue  to  swamp  the  New 
York  State  Public  Employment  Bureau  with 
requests  for  work.  During  May,  1,430  ap- 
plied, an  increase  of  60  per  cent  over  April. 
Although  there  is  no  demand  for  inex- 
perienced women  on  farms,  many  apply  for 
agricultural  positions.  The  bureau  has  a 
call  for  women  experienced  in  gardening 
and  poultry  raising,  at  $40  per  month  and 
maintenance.  A  munitions  plant  up  the  state 
has  asked  the  bureau  to  secure  female  help, 
transportation  paid.  There  has  been  an  in- 
creased demand  for  operators  on  canvas 
tents  and  such  government  work,  but  in 
other  lines  the  demand  has  fallen  off.  Some 
of  the  firms  that  took  on  women  in  April 
to  train  and  fit  them  for  men's  jobs  in  office 
work,  are  holding  off  from  employing  any 
more  women  until  they  discover  how  far  the 
selective  draft  will  disrupt  their  male  force. 


MILITARY  age  is  the  age  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  men  who  act  as  big  brothers, 
many  of  whom  will  go  into  the  army.  More- 
over, pleas  for  economy  may  be  expected  to 
interfere  with  the  development  of  the  proba- 
tion system,  recreation  and  teaching,  just  at 
the  time  when,  by  European  experience,  we 
may  look  for  a  serious  increase  in  juvenile 
delinquency.  Facing  such  a  situation,  Alex- 
ander H.  Kaminsky,  of  New  York,  speak- 
ing at  the  first  American  Conference  of  Big 
Brothers  and  Big  Sisters,  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  suggested  that  every  big  brother  and 
big  sister  who  goes  into  other  service  be  re- 
quired to  find  a  substitute,  and  that  a  cam- 
paign be  started  to  enroll  older  men  who 
have  not  hitherto  been  called  on  to  look 
after  rambunctious  boys. 


ACTING  on  the  motion  of  the  attorney-gen- 
eral  [the  Survey,  April  21]   that  the  murder 


REGARDING  as  its  principal  field  of  ac- 
tivity the  connecting  up  of  local  community 
effort  with  the  national  social  agencies,  the 
American  Institute  of  Social  Service  is  offer- 
ing expert  advice  on  any  questions  that  may 
arise  in  connection  with  the  organization  of 
community  resources  for  patriotic  ends.  A 
bureau  of  programs,  of  which  Robert  A. 
Woods  is  director  and  Albert  J.  Kennedy, 
assistant  director,  will  issue  bulletins  giv- 
ing detailed  suggestions  about  different  kinds 
of  work.  Meantime,  social  workers,  espe- 
cially in  smaller  cities  and  towns,  are  urged 
to  create  general  committees  on  public  wel- 
fare representing  the  various  elements  in  the 
population  and  the  different  geographical  sec- 
tions. Sub-committees,  says  a  bulletin  of  the 
institute,  should  each  be  placed  in  charge  of 
five  chief  subordinate  divisions  of  work,  mili- 
tary, productive  resources,  special  assistance, 
food  conservation,  and  community  solidarity. 


WHEN  the  case  of  Rev.  William  M. 
Fincke,  pastor  of  the  Greenwich  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  city,  whose  ser- 
mon on  war  caused  his  congregation  to  vote 
for  his  resignation  [the  Survey  for  June  27] 
came  before  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
June  11,  Mr.  Fincke  had  already  resigned 
by  cable  from  France,  where  he  is  serving 
as  an  orderly  with  a  hospital  unit.  Mr. 
Fincke's  case  is  the  first  one  of  a  minister 
who  preached  an  anti-war  sermon  to  reach 
a  higher  church  body  for  action.  His 
friends  contended  that  the  hostility  to  the 
pastor  involved  the  issue  of  "the  right  of  a 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to  say  from  his 
pulpit  what  he  honestly  believes  to  be  God's 
truth."  The  presbytery  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution,  which  is  understood  to  close  the 
incident,  in  which,  after  acceding  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  pastoral  relation  and  ex- 
pressing appreciation  of  Mr.  Fincke's  "faith- 
ful and  effective  service,"  it  declared: 
"Further,  the  presbytery  maintains  the  lib- 
erty of  its  ministers  under  the  constitution 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
to  declare  freely  and  fully  the  gospel  of 
Christ  with  all  that  it  implies  for  the  pub- 
lic and  private  life  of  men,  as  God  grants 
them  to  understand  that  gospel;  but  it  re- 
minds its  ministers  that  this  liberty  is  to  be 
lovingly  used  for  building  up  the  church,  the 
nation,  and  the  whole  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind." 


THREE  all-steel  mine-rescue  cars  have  just 
been  completed  for  the  mine  safety  service 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  replace  three  of 
the  eight  remodeled  Pullmans  which  have 
been  operating  as  mine-rescue  cars  since 
1910  and  were  recently  condemned  as  unfit 
for  further  use. 


SCARCITY  of  shoe  leather  has  revived  the 
clog  fashion.  It  is  reported  that  the  indus- 
trial population  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
England,  where  the  clog  has  never  quite  dis- 
appeared, have  now  adopted  wooden  shoes. 
Clogs  have  their  drawbacks,  such  as  the 
"clang  of  wooden  shoon"  on  paved  streets. 
But  there  are  compensations.  It  is  said  they 
are  comfortable   (appearances  are  deceitful) 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

COLUMBIA  University  graduate  in  so- 
ciology, having  experience  in  social  work, 
desires  position  teaching  or  in  social  serv- 
ice.    Address  2534  Survey. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED— Man  and  wife  of  Protestant 
faith  to  take  charge  of  a  Cottage  of  twen- 
ty-five boys  in  an  Orphanage ;  the  man  to 
fill  the  position  of  Carpenter  and  Instructor 
in  Manual  Training.  Salary  for  the  couple 
ninety  dollars  and  maintenance.  Position 
open  August  1st.  Address  2532  Survey, 
giving  particulars  as  to  age,  health,  experi- 
ence and  references. 

VISITORS  with  substantial  experience, 
preferably  in  New  York,  in  supervising 
care  of  children  in  boarding  homes.  Special 
opportunities  for  summer,  and  perhaps  per- 
manently. Write  immediately,  giving  com- 
plete details  and  salary.  Address  2533 
Survey. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED — Lessons  in  advance  English 
in  exchange  for  Russian.  Address  2531 
Survey. 


and  drier  than  leather  footgear.  A  new 
pair  of  woman's  clogs  can  be  bought  for  as 
low  a  sum  as  70  cents,  and  men's  for  90 
cents  to  $1.25.  They  can  be  reclogged  for 
37  cents,  and  with  occasional  repairs  are 
guaranteed  to  last  eighteen  months  to  two 
years.  Most  clog-making  is  still  in  the  jour- 
neyman stage,  but  recently  factories  are  be- 
ing established  in  England  for  the  manufac- 
ture by  machinery  of  wooden  clog  bottoms. 
The  American  vice  consul  at  Bradford,  Eng- 
land, suggests  that  the  use  of  clogs  in 
America  could  be  greatly  extended  with  a 
resultant  economy  for  the  workmen,  and' a 
diminution  in  the  consumption  of  shoe 
leather. 


FIFTEEN  of  the  most  powerful  unions  of 
America,  affiliated  in  the  metal  trades  de- 
partment of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  have  adopted  a  resolution  agreeing 
that  there  shall  be  no  cessation  of  work  on 
government  contracts  during  the  war,  pro- 
vided that  in  such  contracts  is  inserted  a 
clause  for  the  just  arbitration  of  grievances. 
If  employers  and  employes  fail  to  reach  an 
adjustment  in  any  difficulty,  the  metal  unions 
ask  that  the  matters  in  dispute  be  referred 
to  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  the 
officers  of  the  metal  trades  department  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  final 
settlement.  Furthermore,  the  metal  trades 
call  upon  the  government  authorities  to  pro- 
vide in  all  contracts  let  by  the  government 
a  clause  guaranteeing  a  just  standard  of 
working  and  living  conditions. 


RKALIZING  that  the  success  of  selective 
conscription  and  ultimately  of  the  war  itself 
will  depend  upon  the  support  of  American 
wage-earners,  President  Gompers,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  urging 
that  labor  be  represented  on  every  national, 
state  and  local  board  concerned  with  admin- 
istrating the  draft  law.  In  England,  he 
points  out,  labor  is  consulted  to  prevent  men 
being  drafted  into  military  service  who  are 
indispensable  to  the  production  of  munitions 
(if  war.  All  full-time  labor  officials  are  ex- 
empt because  of  the  British  government's 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  enabling 
the  labor  movement  to  perform  its  function 
as  an  essential  element  in  organized  produc- 
tion. Practically  all  war  agreements  af- 
fecting wage-earners  in  Great  Britain  have 
been  the  result  of  conferences  between  repre- 
sentatives of  trade  unions  and  the  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Gompers  pleads  for  similar  co- 
operation in  the  United  States. 


A  NEW  factory  law  in  Switzerland  was  an- 
ticipated by  many  manufacturers,  writes  Dr. 
Stephan  Bauer,  director  of  the  international 
labor  bureau  at  Basel,  with  the  prolongation 
of  the  working  day  until  the  new  law  came 
into  operation  and  made  an  end  to  this 
practice.  An  interesting  experience,  how- 
ever, is  reported  by  a  factory  which,  on  the 
contrary,  used  the  intervening  period  to  try 
out  a  system  of  nine  daily  working  periods 
of  fifty  minutes  each.  "In  the  sewing  de- 
partment of  the  factory,  a  rest  of  ten  min- 
utes was  introduced  after  every  fifty  minutes' 
work.  During  it  the  women  were  obliged 
to  leave  their  places  and  exercise  in  the  open. 
They  welcomed  the  innovation  because  they 
soon  realized  that  with  this  time  division 
they  were  able  to  earn  more  at  piece-work 
than  previously.  The  manufacturer  himself 
noted  an  average  increase  of  productivity 
amounting  to  25  per  cent,  varying  from  no 
change  for  the  slowest  to  40  per  cent  for  the 
most  efficient  of  the  workers." 


clergy,  writes  to  the  Survey  from  Calcutta 
that  the  object  of  one  of  his  English  organi- 
zations, the  Educational  Colonies  and  Self- 
Supporting  Schools  Association,  is  about  to 
be  put  to  the  practical  test  in  India.  Through 
the  generosity  of  Maharajah  Kasimbazar,  a 
rich  Bengalee,  a  polytechnic  institute  has 
been  established  where  a  thorough  training 
— manual,  physical,  and  academic — will  be 
given  to  promising  children,  independent  of 
caste,  and  with  the  unique  provision  that  the 
students  must  pay  for  their  maintenance  at 
the  completion  of  their  training  by  a  short 
period  of  employment,  which  at  the  same 
time  is  profitable  educationally.  Captain 
Petavel,  who  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  school,  is  especially  anxious  to  intro- 
duce in  India  a  proper  appreciation  for  the 
benefits  of  cooperation.  -Some  of  his  Indian 
backers  believe  that  this  new  form  of  prac- 
tical training  will  help  to  solve  the  problem 
of  middle  class  unemployment.  The  prin- 
cipals of  a  number  of  Indian  colleges  sup- 
port it  as  an  aid  in  the  never  ending  fight 
against   class    prejudices. 


WHEN  is  a  weed  in  Philadelphia  a  nui- 
sance? The  local  Bureau  of  Health,  with 
the  approval  of  Select  Council,  ordered  last 
summer  that  "weeds,  noxious  and  poison- 
ous plants,  docks,  tall  grass  and  other  of- 
fensive vegetable  growths"  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  attain  a  "height  of  more  than  one 
(1)  foot"  in  any  portion  of  the  city  laid  out 
in  blocks.  Lands  under  cultivation  with  grow- 
ing crops  are  excepted.  The  constitution- 
ality of  the  regulation  was  tested  in  the 
lower  courts  last  fall.  In  court  the  question 
at  issue  was  not  the  character  of  weeds  as 
nuisances  or  the  responsibility  of  the  owner 
— in  this  particular  case,  the  trustees  of  an 
abandoned  cemetery — but  whether  the  title 
of  the  housing  and  sanitation  act  was  as  in- 
clusive and  detailed  as  the  state  constitution 
requires.  The  city  won  its  case,  so  that 
nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  its  enforcing 
the  order  this  summer.  This  ought  to  as- 
sist very  materially  in  eliminating  mosqui- 
toes and  flies,  in  preventing  accumulations 
of  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
and  in  preventing  the  seeding  of  yards  and 
gardens  with  "weeds. 


CAPT.  J.  W.  PETAVEL,  an  English  Chris- 
tian socialist  and  author  of  a  number  of 
books  on  social  reform  which  have  influ- 
enced thought,  especially  among  the  younger 
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City  Planning  Progress — 1917.  Edited  by  George 
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A  HOME  SCHOOL  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
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Careful  supervision.  Graduates  succeed 
in  college.  Special  courses.  Athletics. 
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BIOGRAPHY   AND   TRAVEL 

REAL  PEOPLE  AND  REAL  ADVENTURE 

RUSSIAN  COURT  MEMOIRS  1914-16 

Fully   illustrated   with    Portraits   of   the    Modern    Russian  Court  and  Russian  Leaders.  Net  $5.00 

Intimate  glimpses  of  the  life  of  royalties  and  social  leaders   in    Petrograd.      One  of   the   most  interesting  books  that 
has  yet  appeared  about  Russia,  for  it  is  written  within  and  with  full  knowledge. 


THE  CHEVALIER   DE  BOUFFLERS 

A   romance  of  the    French    Revolution   by   NISTA  H. 

WEBSTER,  author  of  the  "  SHEEPTRACK." 

Miss  Webster  possesses  all  the  qualities  necessary  In  order 
to  present  a  true  picture  of  the  most  terrible  transition 
from  gay  to  grave  that  the  world  lias  ever  witnessed.  She 
can  i  stimate,  as  iKini'  luit  a  woman  can.  the  secret  which 
enabled  Mine,  do  Sabran  to  maintain  fur  a  lifetime  her 
hold  on  a  man  who  "  adored  women  with  a  fury  hut  with- 
out fidelity.*'  .Male  readers  will  in  all  probability  tail 
posthumously   in   love   with   her  heroine." — London   Spec- 

New  Edition.  Net  $4.00 

LORD  REDESDALE  MEMORIES 

2  vols.     New  Edition.  Net  $10.00 

"Kings  and  Queens,  Statesmen,  diplomats,  artists  and 
writers  walk  through  the  pages  of  the  book,  made  to  live 
again  by  the  ant  inn's  keen  insight,  knowledge  and  accu 
rate  sense  tor  character." — A.   V.  Hun. 

PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE 

1781-1821;     by     GRANVILLE    LEVESON     GOVVER 
(First  Earl  of  Granville).    2  vols.  Net  $10.00 

Edited  by  his  daughter-in-law,  Castalia  Countess 
Granville. 

An  important  collection  of  private  letters  giving  valuable 
Sidelights  mi  the  polities  and  diplomacy  of  the  last  great 
reconstruction  of  Europe.  Traveling  everywhere  ami 
viewing  those  troublous  times  through  the  eyes  of  a  dozen 
nations.  Lord  Granville's  correspondence  is  especially  im- 
portant to  students. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REMINIS- 
CENCES AND  REFLECTIONS 

1868-1885,  by  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  GEORGE  HAM- 
ILTON. Net  $4.00 
Lord    George    Hamilton's    Parliamentary    career   began    in 
the   days   of   Mr.    Disraeli    and    continued   without    a    break 
until    1906.      During    that    time    there    was    no    political    or 

social  leader  with  whom  he  was  not  personally  acquainted. 

Containing  a  good  deal  of  the  form  and  gossip  of  Parlia- 
ment as  well  as  of  its  naked  history. 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE 

By  EVERETT  P.  WHEELER.  Net  $2.50 

The    period    covered    is    from    the  Compromise    Measures   of 

1850  to  the  Administration  of  President  Roosevelt  in 
1909.  Few  people  are  as  well  qualified  as  Mr.  Wheeler 
by  experience  and  personality  to  give  an  account  at  once 
trustworthy  and  Interesting  of  this  eventful  epoch  in 
American   affairs. 

ELEFTHERIOS  VENIZELOS, 
his  Life  and  Work 

By   DR.   C.    KEROFILOS.  Net   $1.25 

With  Greece  in  the  forefront  of  War  News  the  life  of 
Venizelos  is  especially  timely.  The  author  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  Venizelos,  accompanying  him  on  -many  of  his 
diplomatic  missions.  The  hook  is  well  translated  by 
Beatrice  Barstow. 

THE  DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE  CIRCLE 

By   HUGH    STOKES.  Net   $3.50 

Dealing  with  the  reign  of  the  fifth  Duke  and  his  beautiful 
Duchess,  the  incomparable  G'eorgiana,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  this  volume  the 
courtyard  in  Piccadilly  is  once  more  crowded  with  the 
life  and  bustle  of  chariots,  sedan,  footmen,  grandees  and 
link-boys. 


TWO  SUMMERS  IN  THE  ICE 
WILDS  OF  EASTERN  KARAKORUM 

By  FANNY  BULLOCK  WORKMAN  and  WILLIAM 

HUNTER  WORKMAN. 

The  exploration  of  nineteen  hundred  square  miles  of 
mountain  and  glacier.  With  three  maps  and  one  hun- 
dred and   forty-one  illustrations   by  the  author. 

Net  $8.00 

CANADA  THE  SPELLBINDER 

By  LILIAN  WHITING.  Net  $2.60 

Describing  its  scenic  beauties  with  radiant  enthusiasm 
and  growing  appreciation,  and  showing  how  these  de 
lights  are  easily  accessible  to  travelers.  It  gives  excel 
lent  impressions  of  present-day  Canadian  activities  in 
town  and  country  and  forecasts  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial developments  which  will  make  Canada  the  wonder 
of    the   world. 

THE  NEW  ERA  IN  CANADA 

by  the  following  writers:  Stephen  Leacock,  Sir  Edmund 
Walker,  Prof.  1-'.  D.  Adams.  Sir  John  Willison,  John  W. 
Da  foe.  Miss  Marjory  MacMurchy,  Dr.  Herbert  Symonds, 
Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  Archbishop  McNeil.  G.  Frank  B  l 
Prof.  <!.  M.  Wrong.  A.  J.  Glazebrook,  Mrs.  II.  r.  Plump- 
tre.  .1.  O.  Miller,  Peter  MacArthur.  Essays  dealing  with 
the    upbuilding    of    the    Canadian    commonwealth. 

Net  $1.75 

A  NATURALIST  IN  BORNEO 

By    ROBERT    \Y.    C.    SHELFORD.  Net   $5.00 

Do  you  want  a  legitimate  distraction  for  an  hour  at  a 
time'.'  Then  purchase  this  book  and  you  will  liud  it  much 
more  thrilling  than  any  novel  of  adventuri — for  it  is  all 
adventures  in  the  fairy  land  of  science  and  almost  more 
incredible  than  any  fairy  romance  conceived.  Nevertho 
less  it  is  packed  with  undiluted  truth  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last.  It  is  a  work  destined  to  bee -  one  of  tie- 
classics  of  natural  history,  to  rank  with  books  by  Bates 
and   Humboldt,   Wallace   and    1'nbre. 

FROM  THE  GULF  TO  ARARAT 

By    G.   E.    HUBBARD.  Net   $3.50 

Mr.  Hubbard,  Secretary  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Commission 

for  the  delimitation  of  the  Turk  Persian  frontier,  de- 
scribed in  a  splendidly  illustrated  book  a  year's  experi 
ences  at  boundary  making  among  the  turbulent  tribes 
of  the  vvihl  mountain  country  which  stretches  from  Basra 
to  Ararat,  of  Bible  fame.  It  is  a  stimulating  mixture  of 
adventure,    romance,    fighting   and    mountaineering. 

THE  SLAVS  OF  THE  WAR  ZONE 

By  W.  F.  BAILEY,  C.B.  Net  $3.50 

This  elaborate  work  by  one  who  has  lived  among  the 
varied  and  fascinating  peoples  of  eastern  central  Europe 
takes  up  the  little  nations  in  turn.  The  reader  goes  into 
all  their  doings,  work,  play  and  worship,  with  a  vivid- 
ness that  brings  them  very  near.  For  those  who  may 
have  tired  of  travel  volumes  or  wearied  id'  "  war  hooks  " 
here   is  a   novelty   that    combines   the   merits  of  both. 

THE  ENGLAND  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

By  P.  H.  DITCHFIELD.  Net  $2.00 

Fully  illustrated. 

It  is  a  thoroughly  informed,  sympathetic,  and  highly  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  draw  the  real  background  for  the  liv- 
ing figure  of  the  great  Shakespeare,  so  that  we  may  see 
him  living  among  his  fellows  in  Elizabethan  London  and 
the   Jacobean    countryside. 


RUSSIAN  MEMORIES  by  Madam  oiga  Novikoff 

Fully  illustrated  with  portraits.  Net  $3.50 

Few    women  in  history  have  played  so  important  a  part  in    international  affairs  as  Madam  Novikoff.     General  Igna- 
tieff  referred  to  her  as  "a  gallant  and  intrepid  warrior"   and  Disraeli  called  her  "The  M.P.  for  Russia  in  England." 

Postage  Extra.    At  all  Bookstores. 
E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY,  681  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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Price  25  Cents 


Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established   1835) 

KITCHEN    UTENSILS 
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HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 
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"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 
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The  High  Cost  of  Living 

THE  increasingly  high  cost  of  living  can  be  re- 
duced at  once  only  by  the  application  of 
Domestic  Science,  which  shows  how  to  lessen 
the  food  bills,  how  to  save  time  and  I  abor,  how  to 
keep  the  family  in  health,  how  to  manage  all  the 
details  of  housekeeping  in  the  best  and  easiest  way. 
Domestic  Science  makes  the  work  of  the  house- 
keeper an  interesting  profession  instead  of  deadening 
drudgen' 

'  The  correspondence  courses  of  the  American 
School  of  Home  Economics  were  prepared  by  lead- 
ing teachers,  especially  for  home  study.  They  have 
been  tested,  proved  by  over  15,000  housekeepers, 
teachers,  institution  managers,  etc. 

The  attractive  illustrated  100-page  handbook  of  th« 
school,  "The  Profession  of  Home-Making,"  will  be  sent 
on  request.  Address  a  postcard  or  note— »A.  S.  H.  E.,  519 
West  69th  St.,  Chicago.  Ill, 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 

new. 

They  protect  your  Mattress 

from   all    impurities  and 

lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our  trade 
mark  and  name — Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress 
Protector — on  each  Pro- 
tector. 


'  None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark  " 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co, 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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FOURTEEN  millions  over  the  goal  of  one 
hundred  millions  is  the  latest  estimate  of 
the  Red  Cross  fund — a  tidy  sum  for  relief 
and  reconstruction.  The  spending  of  it  now 
becomes  a  tremendous  task  of  humanitarian 
statesmanship.  The  commission  to  France 
is  at  work  on  the  ground,  and  this  week  a 
commission  to  Russia,  headed  by  Dr.  Bil- 
lings, is  announced.     Page  327. 


APPARENTLY  the  Senate  is  about  to  save 
the  beer  and  spill  the  grain.     Page  326. 


SIXTY  foreign  war  relief  agencies,  fearful 
that  their  three  years  of  service  and  their 
very  organizations  may  be  swallowed  up  in 
a  great  relief  trust,  met  to  discuss  their  re- 
lations to  the  Red  Cross.  A  German-Am- 
erican editor  protests  that  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  becoming  nationalistic  whereas  its 
real  function  is  international.  And  there's 
a  pretty  row  on  over  the  barring  of 
German  or  past-German-Americans  in  Red 
Cross  service  abroad.  Discussion  of  it  all 
by  Mr.  Devine,  together  with  his  challenge 
to  social  workers  to  help  win  the  war.  Page 
314. 


JUDGE  MACK  is  to  draft  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide compensation,  pensions  and  separation 
allowances  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their 
dependents.  He  stands  on  the  workmen's 
compensation  principle,  on  insurance,  on 
varying  the  allowance  with  the  size  of  the 
family  and  on  making  it  all  "a  matter  of 
justice  and  not  of  charity."     Page  323. 


QUITE  unheralded  and  almost  unknown, 
the  British,  French,  Belgian  and  Italian  gov- 
ernments have  been  caring  for  the  families 
of  their  reservists  in  this  country — more  than 
2,000  in  the  New  York  district  alone.  A 
proposal  that  the  Red  Cross  take  it  over  and 
put  it  on  the  basis  of  the  American  standard 
of  living  in  place  of  the  standard  of  a  peas- 
ant family  in  rural  Italy.     Page  299. 


CONGRESS  has  before  it  a  bill  to  establish 
a  civilian  health  reserve  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  in  times  of  emergency. 
Page  324. 


MOONEY,  charged  with  murder  and  about 
to  be  hung,  became  an  international  figure 
through  the  protest  of  Russian  revolution- 
ists; became,  then,  a  national  figure;  has 
gradually  won  to  his  support  one  after  an- 
other of  the  labor  bodies;  has  had  a  peti- 
tion for  a  new  trial  issued  by  the  very  judge 
who  sentenced  him;  has  put  San  Francisco's 
"law  and  order"  campaign  once  more  in  a 
painfully  conspicuous  position.  The  story  of 
a  remarkable  trial  of  a  radical  labor  man. 
Page   306. 


IOWA  has  a  plan  for  making  its  little  crip- 
ples "strong  and  straight  and  fine."  Page 
312. 


FRIENDS  of  the  German  Republic,  a  new 
society  open  only  to  persons  of  German  birth 
or  descent,  has  been  organized  in  New  York 
with  branches  forming  in  other  cities.    Page 

324. 


CALIFORNIA'S  labor  commissioner  takes 
sharp  issue  with  the  plea  for  importing 
coolie  farm  laborers,  and  declares  the  real 
shortage  to  be  due  to  poor  pay  and  bad  con- 
ditions on  the  farms.    Page  325. 


THE  old-fashioned  patriot  who  stands  out  in 
the  front  yard  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
reads  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has, 
this  year,  all  Russia  for  his  audience.  Life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  have 
suddenly  become  watchwords  for  new  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  men.     Page  318. 
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A  Home  School  in  the  Country  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Careful  supervision.  Graduates  succeed  in  college.  Special 
courses.     Athletics.     227  acres  of  woods  and  open    country. 

A  Quaker  school  which  teaches  the  high  patriotism  of  good 
citizenship,  the  danger  of  militarism,  the  virtue  of  the  demo- 
cratic    ideal    of     peaceful     progress     by     law     and    order. 

GEORGE  A.  WALTON,  Principal 
Box  293  GEORGE  SCHOOL,  PA. 
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the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


GENTLEMAN,  35,  at  present  remunera- 
tively employed,  seeks  more  congenial  and 
stimulating,  work;  trained  investigator  of 
social  and  economic  problems,  experienced 
with  methods  requiring  the  handling  of 
statistics.  Best  of  references.  Address 
2535  Survey. 


School  of  Social  Work 

A  Department  of  Simmons  College 

18  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
FOURTEENTH  YEAR,  1917-18 

Combined  study  and  training  in  social  service  for  paid  or  volunteer  work. 

FIRST  YEAR  PROGRAMME  begins  September  19— a  desirable  introduction  to 
any  form  of  social  service. 

SECOND  YEAR  PROGRAMME  begins  September  12— for  further  study  and 
training  in  a  selected  field,  such  as  Organizing  Charity  and  Medical  Social   Service. 

Boston  offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  practice  work. 

Send  for  the  1917-18  Circular,  describing  the  regular  and  special  courses. 

STAFF 
Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  Director 

Assistants 
Ida  M.  Cannon 
Carl  C.  Carstens 
Kate  McMahon 
J.  Prentice  Murphy 


Lucy  Wright,  Associate 

Alice  Higgins  Lothrop 
Elizabeth  L.  Holbrook 
Grace  T.  Wills 
Jane  R.  McCrady 


Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 


FIFTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  OCTOBER  1, 1917 


GENERAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

One-year  course   for  college  graduates.     Two-year  course  for  other 
qualified  students 

SPECIAL  PLAYGROUND  COURSE 

With   technical  classes,   at  Hull-House  Gymnasium,  in  folk  dancing,  games, 
story  telling,   dramatics,   preparation  of  pageants,  and   gymnastics 

SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES 


For  further  information,  address  The  Dean,  2559   Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


WITHOUT 


on  Food, Labor  or  Industry 

Will  you  think  or  pay?    The  Nation  creates  all  land  values — 
justice  demands  their  use  for  National  Defense — not  for  private  siain.   Tax 
on  land  values  alone  with  no  other  taxes  whatever  will  provide  entire  annual 
national  budget— even  five  billion  dollars.     Will  force  idle  land  into   use.     Increase     crops.     Stimulate 
industry.     Reduce  taxes  for  95%  of  the  people.     Will  not  raise  prices  or  reduce  production. 
Booklet  free.    NATIONAL  SINGLE  TAX  LEAGUE,  Cincinnati.     Dept.  25 


WANTED— By  October  1,  superintend- 
ency  of  institution  (charitable  or  correc- 
tional) for  boys  or  children  by  a  man  of 
education  and  experience.  Prefer  private 
institution,  where  politics  play  no  part,  and 
efficiency  and  character  are  demanded.  Ad- 
dress 2536  Survey. 


AN  expert  wishes  engagement  in  a  sys- 
tem of  schools  (day  or  Bible)  as  advisor 
in  morals  and  vocational  lines.  Theodosia 
Duir,  Box  532,  Chautauqua,  New  York. 


TRAINED  publicity  secretary  is  now 
free  for  permanent  or  temporary  work. 
Energetic  young  man  who  knows  how  to 
get  results.     Address  2537  Survey. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED— Man  and  wife  of  Protestant 
faith  to  take  charge  of  a  Cottage  of  twen- 
ty-five boys  in  an  Orphanage;  the  man  to 
fill  the  position  of  Carpenter  and  Instructor 
in  Manual  Training.  Salary  for  the  couple 
ninety  dollars  and  maintenance.  Position 
open  August  1st.  Address  2532  Survey, 
giving  particulars  as  to  age,  health,  experi- 
ence and  references. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

SEVEN  GENT  MEALS 

$1.50  per  week  per  person:  42  meals  with  recipes  and  direc- 
tions for  preparing  each.  10c  or  FEEE  for  names  of  two 
friends. 

AM.  SCHOOL  HOME  ECONOMICS,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago 


The    SURVEY'S 

Mail  Order  Service 
provides  for  prompt 
and  safe  delivery  of 
Books  of  all  Pub- 
lishers. 


Within  Our  Own  Gates 

Lonely    Women    Folk   of    the    Allied    Nations,    Their    Husbands 

Fighting   Overseas 

By  Margaret  F.   Byington 

ASSOCIATE    SECRETARY,    AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    FOR    ORGANIZING    CHARITY 


WITH  Joffre  there  came  unheralded  to  the  United 
States  a  group  of  men  from  the  French  trenches, 
home  for  their  first  furlough  since  the  war  be- 
gan. For,  European  born  though  they  were, 
home  to  them  meant  the  United  States.  There  were  more 
than  a  hundred  of  them  whose  families  had  been  here  waiting 
through  all  these  months,  and  only  when  the  English  had 
taken  over  a  larger  section  of  the  front  could  they  be  spared. 
One  man  came  with  his  wife  to  the  French  Hospital  in 
New  York  city,  where  she  had  had  one  operation  while  he 
was  gone,  and  where  she  had  another  and  a  severer  one  to 
face  after  he  went  back.  His  answer  when  asked  if  he  were 
going  back  was  "Assuredly." 

The  tragedies  of  the  war  have  come  nearer  to  us  here  in 
America  in  the  last  two  years  than  we  have  perhaps  realized. 
This  group  of  women  whose  husbands  are  fighting  in  the 
armies  of  our  allies  is  not  a  small  one.  In  New  York  alone 
there  are  800  families  of  Italian  reservists  who  have  gone 
back  to  fight.  In  the  New  York  district,  including  New  Eng- 
land and  New  Jersey,  there  are  still  600  French  reservists' 
families,  though  600  others  have  gone  back  to  France  to  live. 
The  British  consulate  in  New  York  is  caring  for  350  families 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  whose  "men" 
are  on  the  other  side  fighting. 

These  families  certainly  deserve  special  sympathy,  for  they 
have  many  of  them  faced  anxiety  without  kin  or  neighborhood 
ties  to  comfort  them.  Mrs.  Jones,  for  instance,  had  a  mother 
and  sister  and  brothers  in  England,  but  when  Jones  enlisted 
one  day,  leaving  only  a  brief  message  of  his  departure,  she 
found  herself  without  near  friends,  but  with  a  fifteen-day-old 
baby  and  a  little  crippled  boy.  St.  George's  Society  and  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  saw  that  she  had 
temporary  care  and  that  medical  treatment  and  braces  were 
secured  for  the  boy.  In  spite  of  their  kindness  and  interest 
(which   she   fully   appreciated),   she   was,    nevertheless,   very 


lonely  here,  and  very  happy  when  with  the  help  of  her  brother 
she  was  enabled  to  go  back  to  her  family  in  England.  An- 
other case  was  that  of  the  twenty-two-year-old  Italian  girl 
whose  husband  was  called  to  the  colors  just  a  few  months 
after  her  marriage.  He  went  back  to  Italy  at  once,  leaving 
her  to  the  care  of  her  father,  who  was  a  widower.  There 
were  a  few  months  of  loneliness  for  her,  and  then  a  month 
after  her  baby  was  born  she  died.  As  her  father  could  not 
care  for  the  baby,  the  New  York  Department  of  Public 
Charities  placed  it  in  an  institution  and  there  will  be  no  home 
awaiting  him  if  he  does  come  back.  "*j 

They  have  lacked  here,  too,  that  contagion  of  enthusiasm 
and  sense  of  common  sacrifice  which  have  buoyed  up  wives 
and  mothers  in  the  warring  countries.  Instead,  their  neigh- 
bors must  often  have  expressed  the  feeling,  as  did  someone 
in  my  hearing  the  other  day,  that  the  husband's  duty  was- 
to  stay  home  and  take  care  of  his  family,  even  if  his  country 
was  at  war.  Such  an  attitude,  of  course,  has  made  the  situa- 
tion much  harder  to  face  here  than  it  would  be  in  a  country 
where  the  spirit  of  wartime  devotion  is  so  keen  that  it  is 
the  women  who  make  the  best  recruiting  officers. 

It  seems,  moreover,  to  be  true  that  up  to  the  moment  of 
our  going  into  the  war,  America,  with  all  that  it  has  given 
for  relief  work  in  Europe,  had  not  shown  any  spirit  of  friend- 
liness to  those  within  its  own  gates  who  were  the  loneliest 
of  the  war's  victims.  At  the  offices  of  the  consuls  I  visited 
there  was  no  word  of  complaint  at  our  aloofness,  only  a 
feeling  that  it  might  be  different  now  we  were  "in." 

What  has  been  happening  to  these  families?  Each  consu- 
late accepted  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  dependents 
of  its  own  soldiers,  and  for  each  nationality  there  has  been 
some  private  society  supplementing  the  government  allowance. 

The  first  table  on  page  303  gives  the  government  allowances 
for  the  three  nationalities.  These  are  the  regular  amounts 
allowed  to  the  families  in  the  home  country,  and  the  varia- 
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rHESE  two  posters  and  the  one  on 
the  cover  are  from,  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Herman  T.  Radin,  New  York  city. 
That  on  the  left,  by  Steinlen,  is  from  a 
poster  by  the  French-Belgian  Alliance 
in  Paris,  announcing  a  sale  of  work  by 
Belgian  artists  to  buy  food  for  Belgium. 
The  one  on  the  right,  by  Abel  Pann,  ad- 
vertises a  concert  arranged  for  the  bene- 
fit of  wounded  members  and  the  widows 
of  fallen  members  of  the  French  Jewish 
Legion. 


tions  indicate  not  so  much  differences  in 
policy  as  differences  in  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  respective  countries. 

The  most  inadequate  allowance,  from 
the  standpoint  of  American  household  ex- 
pense, is  the  Italian,  which  is  obviously 
based  on  the  extremely  small  expenditure 
necessary  to  maintain  an  Italian  peasant 
family.  All  three  of  the  governments  have 
had  to  raise  these  allowances  to  meet  the 
general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  every- 
where. 

In  contrast  to  the  system  in  Canada,  the 
Italian  soldier's  pay  is  so  small  that  it  is 
impossible  for  him   to  make  any  large  as- 
signment of  wages.      Similarly,   6d   a  day, 
or  $3.60  a  month,   is  all  that  an  English 
soldier  is  expected  to  give  his  family.     The 
French  soldier  receives  only  four  cents 
a   day,   just  enough   to   meet  his  own 
needs  at  the  front.     Then,   too,  there 
are  in  every  foreign  country  generously 
supported   private   associations   for  the 
care  of  soldiers'  families;  in  England, 
for     example,     at     least     forty-seven. 
While  there  are  private  societies  here, 
they  are,  of  course,  neither  in  number 
nor  funds  equal  to  those  on  the  other 
side. 

About  50,000  English,  Scotch,  Irish 
and  Welsh  men  from  the  United 
States  have  gone  back  to  fight — 7,000 
of  them  through  the  port  of  New 
York.  Their  reasons  for  going  are  va- 
rious. With  many  it  has  been,  of 
course,  the  most  genuine  self-sacrificing 
patriotism.  Some  have  gone  because 
they  are  restless  and  seek  the  great  ad- 
venture.     Some    are    veterans    of    the 
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South  African  campaigns,  who 
"prick  up  their  ears  at  the  word 
'war'."  Some  go  for  yet  grimmer 
reasons.  There  was  in  Chicago  a 
man,  fifty-four  years  old,  formerly 
a  sergeant  in  the  English  army, 
when  the  war  broke  out  an  artisan 
earning    something    like    $100    a 

month,  with  a  family  dependent  on  him.  His  oldest  son  went 
back  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  serving  in  the  cavalry.  Dur- 
ing a  battle  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  the  reins 
twisted  about  his  arm  forming  a  tourniquet.  The  story 
brought  back  by  his  comrades,  and  believed  by  his  kindred, 
was  that  a  German  officer  riding  up  said,  "At  least  that  arm 
will  never  do  any  more  work,"  and  with  a  sword-stroke  cut  it 
off.  When  this  word  came  to  the  father,  he  straightway  left 
his  work  and  his  family  and  went  back  to  "get  a  few  of  them." 

Some  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  English  families 
feel  regret  that  so  many  men  with  dependents  have  gone  back 
when  there  are  unmarried  men  still  here.  Many  of  those 
who  went  were,  of  course,  business  and  professional  men 
whose  families  had  sufficient  resources,  but,  as  has  been  said, 
350  families  are  now  receiving  allowances  from  the  British 
consulate  in  New  York.  Any  woman  who  wishes  an  allow- 
ance may  apply  for  it  to  the  consul,  bringing  papers  to  prove 
that  her  husband  is  really  fighting.  Evidence  is  required, 
also,  that  the  family  was  in  fact  dependent  on  the  man  at 
the  time  he  left.  For  instance,  women  who  were  deserted 
some  time  before  sometimes  come  to  claim  their  allowance 
when  they  hear  that  the  man  has  joined  the  army.  In  such 
cases  assistance  is  refused.  The  officials  recognize  that  the 
allowances  so  far  have  been  inadequate,  but  if  the  increases 
which  went  into  effect  in  England  on  June  1  apply  to  fam- 
ilies here  also,  the  situation  will  be  far  more  satisfactory. 

The  families  also  receive  help  from  various  private  socie- 
ties, the  English  from  St.  George's  Society,  the  Scotch  from 
St.  Andrew's,  the  Irish  from  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick. 
For  example,  100  to  150  of  these  families  have  received  som? 
help  from  St.  George's  Society,  in  addition  to  the  government 
allowance.  Sometimes  this  merely  tided  them  over  the  two 
or  three  months  that  usually  elapse  before  they  receive  the 
government  allowance ;  sometimes  it  supplemented  the  allow- 
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ance.  No  regular  amount  is  given  the  families,  but  when 
special  crises  occur,  they  can  come  to  the  office  of  St.  George's 
Society  for  special  help,  money  or  medical  care  or  whatever 
else  may  seem  necessary.  In  addition,  a  good  many  families 
who  had  relatives  in  England  have  been  sent  back  there.  A 
special  "war  fund"  has  been  raised  by  St.  George's  Society 
for  this  purpose  and  about  $1,500  was  given  from  it  last 
year.  Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  society 
was  organized  before  the  revolution  and  reorganized  in  1786 
for  the  care  of  English  families  in  distress.  The  Canadian 
Club  of  New  York  is  caring  for  the  families  of  all  Canadians 
here  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund. 

The  English  consulate  has  already  had  to  face  the  problem 
of  the  care  of  the  returning  soldier.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
have  been  held  up  at  Ellis  Island,  as  they  return  without  re- 
sources, suffering  from  wounds  and  shock.  One  of  the  con- 
sulate staff  then  goes  over  and  stands  sponsor  for  them. 
Perhaps  this,  too,  will  be  different,  now  we  are  "in."  (It  is 
strange  how  that  one  little  word  is  the  symbol  of  our  whole 
new  attitude  toward  the  old  world  and  its  war,  now  ours.) 

They  have  a  small  fund  which  is  used  to  tide  these  men 
over  while  they  help  them  get  jobs,  necessary  surgical  appli- 
ances, etc.  This  work  is  described  very  briefly  at  the  consul's 
office,  but  one  does  get  a  sense  of  the  understanding  welcome 
that  the  men  receive  and  the  help  extended  in  getting  through 
the  difficult  process  of  readjustment.  Much  of  this  money 
is  later  refunded,  "so  you  can  help  some  other  fellow 
through." 

The  French  and  Belgians 

The  problem  of  the  care  of  families  of  Belgian  reservists 
is  not,  of  course,  a  large  one.  About  180  soldiers  have  gone 
back  from  New  York,  but  only  forty-five  families  are  receiv- 
ing government  allowances  through  the  Belgian  consulate. 
Moreover,  all  but  a  very  few  of  these  are  fairly  well-to-do 
families  who  really  do  not  need  the  allowance,  some  of  them 
even  sending  it  on  to  the  soldier  at  the  front  for  his  own  use. 
The  family  heads  are  many  of  them  business  or  professional 
men ;  others  have  been  making  good  use  of  the  skill  which 
they  had  acquired  in  the  old  country,  diamond-cutting,  in 
New  York,  or  raising  endive  on  farms  in  Michigan. 

The  allowance  itself  is  very  small;  one  franc  and  twenty- 
five  centimes  per  day  for  the  wife,  and  fifty  centimes  a  day 
for  each  child  under  sixteen.  Mothers  and  fathers  receive 
one  franc  and  twenty-five  centimes  a  day  if  they  have  one 
son  at  the  front  and  sixty  centimes  a  day  for  each  additional 
son.  These  allowances  are  obviously  inadequate  for  the 
support  of  a  family  here.  In  cases  of  need  they  have  been 
supplemented  by  the  Belgium  Bureau,  a  society  in  existence 
before  the  war,  which  has  a  special  fund  for  reservists'  fam- 
ilies. This  money  has  come  both  from  wealthy  Belgians  and 
from  Americans,  and  while  there  has  been  a  recent  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  such  contributions,  they  are  still  able 
to  give  whatever  is  necessary  to  the  individual  families. 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  war-relief  work  being  done  here 
is  among  the  French  families.  Their  care  has  been  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  Benevolent  Society,  through  whose 
office  the  government  allowance  has  been  paid. 

This  allowance  is  supplemented  from  the  funds  of  the 
French  Benevolent  Society  with  a  genuine  effort  to  adapt 
these  gifts  to  the  needs  of  individual  families.  The  society 
generally  gives,  however,  $3  a  month  and  also  pays  for  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  allowance  caused  by  the  rate 
of  exchange,  so  that  a  woman  who  is  to  receive  sixty  francs 


will  get  $12.  The  allowance  is  sent  by  check  each  month,  with 
a  receipt  and  return  envelope  accompanying  it.  Visits  are 
paid  to  the  families  at  intervals  by  the  social-service  nurse 
of  the  French  Benevolent  Hospital.  The  hospital  has  pro- 
vided also  free  medical  care  in  the  home,  the  clinic  and  the 
hospital  for  all  who  need  it,  especially  in  confinement  cases. 

At  first,  out  of  a  desire  to  shelter  from  anxiety  women  who 
had  given  so  much,  the  French  Benevolent  Society  assured 
the  applicants  that  their  needs  would  be  entirely  provided  for. 
Soon,  however,  the  society  came  to  realize  that,  in  view  of 
the  anxious  state  of  mind  of  the  women,  it  would  be  wiser 
from  the  start  to  encourage  them  to  make  some  effort  to 
help  themselves,  instead  of  trying  to  worry  along  on  a  greatly 
reduced  income. 

Nevertheless,  many  of  the  women  whose  husbands  went 
to  the  front  had  never  done  any  work  outside  their  homes. 
Many  of  their  husbands  were  skilled  artisans  or  clerks  and 
had  earned  $75  to  $100  a  month.  The  women  were  crushed 
by  the  sudden  disaster,  overwhelmed  with  loneliness,  so  that 
it  took  tact  and  patience  and  skill  to  open  up  opportunities 
whereby  they  might  contribute  to  their  own  necessities.  One 
young  woman  who  had  just  moved  into  a  $100-a-month 
apartment  took  humbler  quarters  and  was  sent  pupils  in 
French.  Another  was  helped  by  the  women  of  the  committee 
to  get  the  laundering  of  the  finest  lingerie  blouses.  For  these 
she  could  charge  a  good  sum.  Another  who  had  not  worked 
outside  her  home  for  a  good  many  years  was  found  a  position 
as  cook  and  is  now  earning  $60  a  month.  Others  were  helped 
to  work  up  little  businesses,  caring  for  the  apartments  of 
"bachelor  girls"  and  making  $15  to  $18  a  week.  Some  be- 
came seamstresses.  Then,  of  course,  there  were  the  less 
skilled  who  did  ordinary  day's  work.  The  women  were  fur- 
ther handicapped  by  their  inability  to  speak  English.  One 
woman  who  had  been  here  twenty-seven  years  and  was  a 
competent  worker  could  only  seek  employment  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  her  home,  because  she  could  not,  or  would  not, 
learn  to  say  "Tenth  avenue  car." 

Those  who  had  little  children  were  not,  of  course,  expected 
to  work  regularly.  If  there  were  not  too  many  children  they 
did  part-time  work  and  put  the  children  in  the  French  day 
nursery  and  kindergarten,  the  French  Benevolent  Society  pay- 
ing the  fee.  If  there  were  a  good  many  children,  other  plans 
were  made.  A  special  committee  provided  shirts  and  pajamas 
for  women  to  make  at  home,  paying  them  fifty  cents  for  the 
latter  and  thirty  cents  for  the  former,  so  that  they  were  en- 
abled to  earn  $3  to  $5  a  week.  Sometimes  the  committee 
would  arrange  for  two  families  to  live  together,  one  mother 
caring  for  all  the  children  and  sewing  at  home,  the  other 
taking  a  job  outside  the  home. 

Thus,  with  government  allowances  and  some  help  from 
the  private  funds  of  the  French  Benevolent  Society,  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  French  reservists  have  been  managing.  At  first 
it  was  hard  to  persuade  some  of  them  to  take  up  work,  but 
little  by  little  the  enthusiasm  for  independence,  for  bearing 
a  share  of  France's  burden,  has  grown.  Now  there  is  hardly 
a  woman  who  is  not  earning  something.  It  has  meant,  how- 
ever, very  careful  work  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  over- 
come initial  hesitancies,  to  learn  the  real  possibilities  of  the 
individual  women  and  to  organize  employment  opportunities. 
Altogether  between  800  and  1,000  positions  have  been  secured 
for  these  women.  The  experiences  of  this  committee  should 
be  of  value  to  social  workers  who  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  caring  for  the  families  of  our  own  soldiers. 
Two  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  committee  had  served 
as  members  of  a  district  committee  of  the  New  York  Charity 
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Organization  Society  and  brought  the  results  of  that  experi- 
ence into  this  new  wartime  activity. 

Altogether  $239,000  has  been  spent  in  government  allow- 
ances and  $60,000  in  private  relief  funds.  A  few  families 
have  been  sent  back,  but  only  when,  because  of  age,  the 
number  of  little  children,  or  for  some  other  reason,  it  has 
seemed  impossible  for  them  ever  to  become  adjusted  to  con- 
ditions here  so  that  they  could  at  least  partially  support  them- 
selves. For  every  village  in  France  has  its  community  kitchen, 
where  one  can  get  a  big  bowl  of  stew  for  two  or  three  cents, 
and  a  common  coal-bin,  where  one  can  buy  at  cost.  So,  in 
France,  too,  a  $3-a-week  government  allowance  makes  life 
possible  as  it  does  not  here. 

Yet  in  that  Thirty-fourth  street  center  in  New  York,  also, 
one  feels  that  there  must  be  for  these  women  a  real  sense 
of  home,  of  personal  interest  and  devotion,  something  which 
indeed  outweighs  in  value  the  government  allowance  which 
they  receive,  essential  as  that  is. 

It  is  certainly  a  difficult  problem  with  which  the  Italian 
consulate  is  wrestling,  as  one  realizes  after  a  visit  there  on 
the  morning,  once  a  month,  when  the  pensions  are  paid.  A 
very  beautiful  woman  of  noble  type,  with  dark  hair  and  worn 
face,  sat  beside  the  vice-consul's  desk,  telling  of  the  death  of 
one  of  her  fourteen-months-old  twins.  The  other  child  was 
in  her  arms.  She  had  received  an  allowance  of  $27  a  month 
from  the  government  and  the  Italian  Red  Cross  for  herself 
and  her  five  children,  but  this  would  now  be  reduced  probably 
to  $23.  She  was  granted  an  extra  allowance  of  $10  toward 
the  baby's  funeral  expenses.  Another  woman,  rosy-cheeked, 
with  red-gold  hair,  carried  a  little  child  with  the  same  gold 
in  its  tight  curls.  She  told  us  that  she  received  $15  a  month 
for  herself  and  her  two  children  and  earned  $3  to  $3.50  a 
week,  besides  "finishing"  at  home. 

All  the  women  stood  in  a  big  waiting-room  until  they 
were  called  and  then,  standing  in  line,  went  up  to  the  desk 
to  receive  the  monthly  allowance,  at  one  window  from  the 
government  and  at  the  next  from  the  Italian  Red  Cross. 
One  felt  everywhere  the  happy,  kindly  spirit  of  our  southern 
allies,  and  there  was  evident  a  genuine  solicitude  for  their 
welfare  on  the  part  of  the  staff  in  the  office.  But  the  latter 
recognize  quite  frankly  the  difficulty  of  acting  intelligently; 
of  knowing  how  much  to  give  to  the  individual  family;  of 
helping  to  solve  the  problem  of  individual  families. 

In  addition  to  the  800  families  of  Italian  reservists  in  New 
York  city,  there  are  300  in  the  New  York  district,  including 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey.  The  Italian 
Red  Cross  only  helps  the  families  in  New  York  city.  At 
the  present  time  the  government  allowances  amount  to  about 
$5,000  eveiy  four  weeks  and  the  Red  Cross  about  half  that. 
The  Red  Cross  has  spent  altogether  only  $12,000  or  $13,000 
since  the  war  begun. 

The  Italian  Red  Cross  has  one  investigator;  the  consulate 
none.  This  investigator  visits  all  families  before  the  Red 
Cross  begins  to  help,  but  obviously  can  make  no  attempt  to 
keep  in  touch  regularly  with  them,  except  as  the  women  come 
for  their  money.  As  a  result,  probably  some  families  are  re- 
ceiving money  who  could  get  on  without  it;  while  others  do 
not  receive  enough  to  enable  them  to  maintain  proper  stand- 
ards. I  heard  of  one  young  Italian  woman  whose  husband 
has  gone  back  as  a  reservist  and  who  lives  with  her  widowed 
mother.  The  latter  has  two  children,  sixteen  and  twelve; 
the  former  three,  three,  two  and  one  year  of  age.  For  a 
time  they  received  $11  a  month  from  the  consul  and  $9  a 
month  from  the  Red  Cross  for  the  daughter  and  $5  a  month 
for  the  mother.    They  also  received  $20  from  a  special  fund. 


MONTHLY    SEPARATION    ALLOWANCES    TO    SOLDIERS' 

FAMILIES 

English  French               Italian 

Wife   alone    $13l  $6.50                         $3.92 

1  child    18  12-15                          5.88 

2  children    22  18  and  over               7.84 

3  children    24  22  and  over               9.80 

4  children    26  30  and  over             11.76 

5  children    28  13.72 

6  children    30  -  15.68 

7  children    32  17.64 

8  children    34  19.60 

Father  or  mother   alone 36  3.92 

Both    6.38 

1  Includes  6  d.  a  day  from  man's  pay. 

But  they  proved  to  be  unreliable  and  lazy.  The  young 
woman,  who  was  an  expert  sewer,  could  have  earned  $8  or 
$9  a  week  in  the  factory  while  her  mother  cared  for  the 
children,  but  this  she  refused  to  do.  The  man,  moreover, 
was  on  the  police  force  in  Italy,  not  at  the  front.  He  wanted 
her  to  come  over  where  he  could  care  for  her,  but  she  re- 
fused to  go.  Consequently,  while  the  government  allowance 
continued,  the  help  from  the  Italian  Red  Cross  was  with- 
drawn. 

In  contrast,  take  another  family  which  was  receiving  help 
from  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  as  well  as  the 
Italian  government  and  the  Red  Cross.  This  woman  had 
five  children  when  her  husband  went  back  in  July,  1915,  and 
was  expecting  another.  He  had  been  here  seventeen  years, 
but  was  not  a  citizen.  The  consul  promised  to  give  his 
family  $12  a  week,  but  after  two  payments  he  had  to  decrease 
this  amount.  At  the  end  of  three  months  they  were  getting 
only  $6  a  week  and  in  March,  1916,  only  $3  a  week.  From 
that  time  on  the  wife  received  $14  a  month  regularly  from 
the  consul  and  irregular  help  from  the  Italian  Red  Cross. 
The  Bureau  of  Charities  tried  to  arrange  for  the  mother 
to  have  hospital  care  in  her  confinement,  but  she  refused  to 
accept  it.  There  was  a  decided  discrepancy  between  her  in- 
come and  her  normal  expenditures: 


Coal  

Light   

Insurance 
Food  .... 
Clothes    . . 
Rent 


$2.00 
.48 
.80 

8.00 
.50 

2.25 


Italian  Consul $3.25 

Red  Cross 3.75 

Lodgers   75 

Washing 50 


$8.25 


$13.23 


The  bureau,  therefore,  gave  her  an  additional  allowance  of 
$5.50  a  week.  The  first  time  the  visitor  carried  the  money 
to  the  family,  the  aged  father's  eyes  filled  with  tears  and 
he  said  that  they  could  not  realize  what  it  meant  to  have 
this  regular  weekly  gift.  This  spring,  however,  so  our  points 
of  view  change,  Mrs.  X.  is  again  asking  to  commit  her  chil- 
dren because  her  income  is  not  adequate. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  the  problems  faced 
by  the  French  and  Italian  organizations  are  very  different. 
The  French  had  a  well-established  private  relief  agency, 
whose  secretary  had  been  for  years  accumulating  experience 
in  dealing  with  French  families  in  distress.  Moreover,  the 
group  of  agencies — hospital,  day  nurseries,  etc. — was  a  center 
where  the  French  families  would  naturally  turn  for  assist- 
ance and  to  which  the  consul  could  also  delegate  this  respon- 
sibility. Moreover,  they  were  dealing  with  a  group  of  frugal 
women,  who  had  the  skill  to  achieve  economic  independence, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  wise  for  them  to  do  so,  with  some  outside 
guidance.  On  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how  competent  a 
committee,  its  members  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  secure 
well-paid  work  for  Italian  women,  who  are  largely  untrained, 
though  they  probably  need  such  guidance  even  more.     Most 
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of  them  are  apparently  supplementing  their  allowances  by 
doing  finishing  at  home,  of  course  the  most  poorly  paid  and 
unsatisfactory  form  of  woman's  work. 

It  has  not  so  far  been  possible  for  me  to  study  extensively 
the  problem  outside  of  New  York  city.  It  is  probable  that 
only  in  the  few  large  cities  is  there  any  private  society  to 
supplement  the  government  allowances,  but  that  in  the 
smaller  communities  there  are  usually  few  reservists  to  whom 
fellow  countrymen  probably  give  kindly,  generous  assistance. 
For  instance,  in  Newark  there  are  only  twenty-six  Italian 
families  receiving  government  allowances.  When  a  family 
is  in  particular  distress  it  writes  to  the  consulate  in  New  York 
and  a  special  additional  allowance  may  be  given.  Only 
among  the  French  was  any  attempt  made  to  visit  families 
outside  the  city  from  the  office  here.  They  occasionally  send 
the  social  service  nurse  to  nearby  cities,  especially  to  see  that 
families  have  needed  medical  care. 

Baltimore  sent  900  Italian  reservists,  but  they  were  almost 
all  single  men,  and  only  three  families  in  that  city  are  receiv- 
ing the  government  allowance.  There  is  no  private  Italian 
society  which  might  assume  responsibility  for  the  families  if 
the  need  were  greater.  Three  French  families  receive  gov- 
ernment allowances,  and  the  French  Benevolent  Society  is 
prepared  to  interest  itself  in  any  families  of  their  soldiers. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  charitable  agencies  in  New 
York,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  that  if  a  foreign 
government  was  calling  its  men  back  to  fight  it  must  bear  the 
expense  of  maintaining  their  families  here  and  this  attitude, 
which  was  probably  a  logical  one,  has  been  adhered  to. 

That  in  the  main  the  families  have  managed  after  a  fash- 
ion is  shown  by  the  small  number  of  applications  for  help  re- 
ceived by  any  of  the  general  charitable  agencies.  So  far  as 
I  could  learn,  practically  no  English  or  French  reservists' 
families  have  applied  to  either  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  the  Charity  Organization  Society  or  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities.  A  larger  number  of  Italian  families 
have  asked  additional  help,  but  still  an  almost  negligible  one 
compared  with  the  number  cared  for.  The  danger  is  prob- 
ably rather  that  they  struggle  to  live  on  an  inadequate  in- 
come. Many  of  them  doubtless  have  had  other  sources  of  in- 
come, including  earnings.  Nevertheless,  the  stories  of  the  few 
families  visited  by  the  charitable  societies  indicate  that  the  in- 
come available  has  in  some  instances  at  least  not  been  enough 
to  maintain  good  standards. 

There  was  one  Italian  woman  with  five  children,  the  old- 
est seven,  whose  husband  went  back  in  August,  1915.  She 
received  regularly  twelve  dollars  a  month  from  the  consul, 
but  the  Red  Cross  grant  was  uncertain  from  the  first.  She 
earned  a  little  by  taking  lodgers  and  at  times  did  some  wash- 
ing. The  Charity  Organization  Society  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  family  and  helped  to  secure  medical  care  and  special 
diet  for  the  children,  two  of  whom  were  suffering  from  scurvy 
and  rickets.  They  felt,  however,  that  the  Italian  govern- 
ment should  make  adequate  allowances  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  families  of  Italian  soldiers,  and  would  do  so  if  the 
need  was  definitely  presented  to  them,  and  were  therefore 
unwilling  to  give  a  regular  supplementary  allowance.  The 
Department  of  Public  Charities  also  felt  that  the  responsi- 
bility should  rest  with  the  Italian  government  and  not  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  were  therefore  unwilling  to  commit  the 
children  when  the  woman  once  applied.  The  Italian  consul 
agreed  fully  with  this  position,  but  was  unable  to  increase 
the  allowance  beyond  that  authorized  by  the  government, 
and  the  funds  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross  were  at  that  time  low. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  offer  her  transportation  back  to  Italy 


(it  was  before  the  U-boat  campaign)  where  she  could  live 
on  her  government  allowance ;  probably  a  wise  suggestion. 
But  the  woman  was  unwilling  to  go  and  there  the  matter 
rested.  So  the  woman  is  apparently  managing  on  three  dol- 
lars a  week  each  from  the  consul  and  the  Red  Cross,  supple- 
mented by  what  little  she  can  earn — two  dollars  to  three 
dollars  a  week,  according  to  last  reports.  As  the  man's 
maximum  earnings  were  said  to  have  been  one  dollar  and 
seventy-five  cents  a  day  in  the  Street  Cleaning  Department, 
this  does  not  fall  so  far  below  his  earnings,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  at  present  prices  it  is  impossible  to  provide  adequate 
nourishment  for  six  people  when  the  total  income  is  nine 
dollars  a  week.  Moreover,  this  family  and  several  others 
seemed  to  need  better  standards  of  living  and  medical  care 
which  they  might  well  be  helped  to  secure  during  this  pe- 
riod of  crisis. 

To  sum  up  the  situation  as  a  whole,  there  are  now  in  New 
York  and  vicinity  some  1,500  families  whose  men  are  at  the 
front  fighting  in  the  armies  of  our  allies.  So  far,  they  have 
been  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  consuls  and  their  fellow 
countrymen  here.  This  probably  was  logical  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  but  our  own  entrance  into  it  makes  it 
necessary  to  reconsider  this  question.  Moreover,  the  problem 
will  in  all  probability  increase  in  magnitude  since  the  allied 
governments  are  now  at  liberty  to  recruit  men  here.  Already 
a  few  of  these  families  have  asked  for  special  allowances. 

One  can  hardly  generalize  as  to  what  needs  to  be  done  be- 
cause of  the  great  difference  in  the  service  now  being  rendered 
to  the  various  nationalities.  In  Canada  the  Patriotic  Fund 
has  assumed  the  same  responsibility  for  the  families  of  re- 
servists as  for  those  of  its  own  soldiers.  There  is  a  special 
Franco-Beige  Committee,  including  on  its  staff  some  fifty 
French  and  Belgian  women,  which  is  caring  for  the  families  of 
reservists  of  these  two  nationalities.  During  the  first  year 
there  were  612  French  reservists  families  and  116  Belgian 
reservists  families.  The  money  for  the  care  of  this  group 
comes  from  the  regular  Patriotic  Fund,  but  the  allowances  are 
on  the  whole  larger  because  the  French  and  Belgian  soldiers 
do  not  receive  enough  pay  to  assign  part  of  it  to  their  families. 
During  the  first  year  the  average  monthly  allowance  from  the 
Patriotic  Fund  for  the  families  of  Canadian  and  British  sol- 
diers was  sixteen  dollars;  for  families  of  French  and  Bel- 
gian soldiers  twenty-six  dollars  and  for  the  families  of  Ital- 
ian soldiers,  nineteen  dollars. 

The  experience  of  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  indicates 
how  absolutely  essential  it  is  that  allowances  for  these  isolated 
women  be  accompanied  by  the  most  thorough  and  kindly  per- 
sonal interest  and  service.  The  American  Red  Cross  here  is, 
of  course,  assuming  the  same  attitude  in  its  insistence  on 
trained  service  as  part  of  our  obligation  to  the  families  of 
soldiers.  The  question  which  may  well  be  raised  is  whether 
we  should  now  make  any  offer  to  our  allies  of  cooperation  in 
the  case  of  these  families.  No  such  request  has  come  from 
them,  but  an  offer  from  the  American  Red  Cross  might  be  a 
gracious  method  of  expressing  again  our  sense  of  our  joint  in- 
terest in  the  war  and  of  our  joint  concern  for  those  who  are 
desolated  through  it.  We  should  at  least  be  aware  of  the 
number  of  these  families  who  are  here  and  should  be  pre- 
pared to  serve  them  in  whatever  way  seems  best  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  allies. 

Beyond  the  value  of  this  offer  as  a  demonstration  of  allied- 
ness,  have  we  not  a  responsibility  for  this  group  of  families 
who,  as  much  as  our  own  soldiers'  families,  have  a  claim  on 
the  best  service  we  have  to  offer  and  who  are  not  yet  re- 
ceiving it? 
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F  the  thing  were  done  that  ought  to  be  done  the 
whole  dirty  low-down  bunch  would  be  taken  out  and 
strung  up  without  ceremony." 

It  was  in  San  Francisco  on  June  14.  I  was  in 
the  office  of  Edward  Cunha,  assistant  district  attorney,  and 
we  were  talking  of  the  bomb  cases. 

"They're  a  bunch  of  dirty  anarchists,"  went  on  Mr.  Cunha, 
leaping  from  his  chair  and  moving  about  the  room.  "They're 
a  bunch  of  dirty  anarchists,  every  one  of  them,  and  they  ought 
to  be  in  jail  on  general  principles.  I'm  disgusted  with  all 
this  outcry  over  Mooney — making  a  hero  of  him,  when  he's 
an  anarchist  and  a  murderer.  If  he  ought  to  be  out  of  jail, 
let  him  get  out.  The  courts  are  open  to  him.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  help.  If  I  knew  that  every  single  witness  that 
testified  against  him  had  perjured  himself  in  his  testimony  I 
wouldn't  lift  a  finger  to  get  him  a  new  trial. 

"And  now  people  like  Judge  Griffin  are  going  around  say- 
ing he  ought  to  have  a  new  trial.  Judge  Griffin  almost  cried 
there  on  the  bench  because  we  searched  the  Blast  office  with- 
out a  warrant ;  the  Blast  office,  mind  you,  run  by  Berkman  and 
that  bunch  of  anarchists!  Berkman  is  the  man  who  shot  Frick, 
and  he  told  me  he  had  no  country  and  he'd  as  lief  as  not  spit 
on  the  flag.  I  ought  to  have  murdered  him  right  there  for 
saying  that.     My  only  regret  now  is  that  I  didn't. 

"These  are  the  people  who  have  defended  the  Los  Angeles 
dynamiters,"  he  went  on.  "And  they  let  such  people  talk 
on  the  streets!  If  I  had  my  way  I'd  get  a  bunch  of  cops  and 
go  after  them  and  beat  their  heads  off." 

I  had  called  on  Assistant  District  Attorney  Cunha  because 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  prosecution  of  Thomas  J.  Mooney, 
who  was  convicted  last  February  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
and  sentenced  to  death  by  hanging.  It  took  a  dispatch  from 
Russia  to  interest  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  Mooney. 
The  strange  story  came  under  the  sea  that  radicals  in  Petro- 
grad  were  rioting  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  American  am- 
bassador because  they  believed  that  Mooney  had  already  been 
hung,  contrary  to  law.  Next  came  news  of  the  remarkable 
letters  written  by  Oxman,  the  chief  witness  against  the  con- 
demned man.  And  then  one  learned  that  the  judge  who  had 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  death  upon  Mooney  had  said 
that  the  man  ought  to  have  a  new  trial. 

So  I  called  on  the  attorney  who  represented  the  district 
attorney's  office  in  the  Mooney  trial  and  he  talked  to  me  in  the 
manner  indicated  above.  It's  a  very  strange  case,  and  none 
of  it  can  be  understood  without  the  recounting  of  many  de- 
tails.    Perhaps  it  can't  be  understood  even  then. 

The  Crime 
On  July  22,  1916,  during  the  preparedness  parade  in  San 
Francisco,  a  bomb  was  exploded  among  the  spectators  that 
killed  ten  marchers  and  bystanders  and  injured  fifty  more. 
During  the  next  few  days  the  police  department  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland,  across  the  bay,  were  busy  with  clues. 
Many  paraders  and  observers  called  at  headquarters  to  tell 
what  they  had  seen.  In  a  few  days  arrests  were  made.  After 
that,  small  interest  was  shown  in  any  theories  of  the  case 
unconnected  with  the  prisoners.  The  chief  of  the  Oakland 
police  department  abandoned  the  investigations  he  was  making 


because  the  San  Francisco  authorities,  who  had  the  case  in 
hand,  were  not  interested. 

The  San  Francisco  grand  jury  indicted  five  people,  Warren 
K.  Billings,  Thomas  J.  Mooney,  Rena  Mooney,  his  wife; 
Edward  D.  Nolan  and  Israel  Weinberg,  charging  them  with 
murder.  All  of  the  defendants  had  been  connected  more  or 
less  directly  with  the  labor  movement.  Billings,  Mooney  and 
Nolan  had  been  especially  active.  Billings  was  formerly 
president  of  the  local  union  of  boot  and  shoe  workers.  He 
became  involved  in  the  strike  against  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Company  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  convicted  at  that 
time  and  served  a  term  in  prison  for  transporting  dynamite. 
Mooney,  just  before  the  bomb  explosion,  had  gone  through 
with  an  unsuccessful  organizing  campaign  on  the  cars  of  the 
United  Railroads  and  had  tried  and  failed  to  bring  about  a 
strike.  In  this  campaign  Mrs.  Mooney  had  actively  cooperated 
with  her  husband,  although  she  is  a  music  teacher  and  not 
connected  with  any  union.  Mooney  has  been  very  prominent 
in  strikes  and  other  labor  troubles  for  a  number  of  years. 
He,  too,  was  indicted  on  a  charge  of  having  high  explosives 
in  his  possession  during  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  strike,  but 
was  acquitted. 

The  Labor  Union  Attitude 

Edward  Nolan  is  a  member  of  the  Machinists'  Union  and 
has  been  identified  with  a  number  of  labor  conflicts  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  metal  trades 
strike  in  Los  Angeles  in  1910.  In  July,  1916,  he  was  a  dele- 
gate from  the  San  Francisco  local  to  the  convention  of  the 
International  Machinists'  Union,  which  met  in  Baltimore. 
Israel  Weinberg  is  a  member  of  the  Carpenters'  Union,  but 
had  been  for  some  time  a  driver  of  a  jitney.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  Jitney  Drivers'  Union. 

None  of  the  defendants  was  in  very  good  standing  with 
the  labor  leaders  of  San  Francisco.  Weinberg  was  practically 
unknown,  but  the  others,  Billings  and  Mooney  especially,  had 
the  reputation  of  being  trouble-makers,  radicals  and  direct 
actionists.  Their  methods  were  not  those  of  the  orthodox 
trade  unionists,  and  there  was  a  feeling  among  the  latter  that 
such  methods  were  bringing  organized  labor  itself  into  dis- 
repute. Consequently  there  was  little  disposition  at  first,  on 
the  part  of  organized  labor,  to  come  to  their  aid.  Local  bodies 
here  and  there  passed  resolutions  and  raised  funds,  but  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor  refused  to  take  any  definite  action. 
The  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  stood  aloof.  "This  is  not 
a  labor  case,"  was  their  attitude.  "Some  people  have  been 
indicted  on  a  charge  of  murder.  They  happen  to  be  trade 
unionists.  But  their  plight  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  fact." 
This  in  substance  is  what  San  Francisco  labor  men  told  me 
at  Baltimore  last  November  during  the  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

But  now  all  that  is  changed.  Prominent  trade  unionists  of 
San  Francisco  tell  you  that  it  is  a  labor  case,  that  labor  men 
are  being  railroaded  to  the  gallows  in  order  to  fasten  the  crime 
of  July  22  on  the  labor  movement.  The  labor  council  of 
San  Francisco  has  denounced  the  prosecution  and  declared 
its  belief  in  the  innocence  of  the  defendants.  Other  labor 
organizations  are  becoming  aroused  and   there  is  coming  to 
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be  a  nation-wide  interest  in  labor  circles  in  the  trials  going 
on  in  San  Francisco.  There  are  open  charges  of  dishonesty 
and  "frame-up."  All  this  has  come  about  after  two  of  the 
five  defendants  have  been  tried  and  convicted. 

Immediately  after  the  bomb  explosion  there  entered  the 
employ  of  the  district  attorney  a  private  detective  named  Mar- 
tin Swanson,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  employ 
of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  given  charge  of  the  search  for  evidence.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  search  was  abruptly  terminated.  The  five  defendants 
were  arrested,  some  of  them  by  Swanson  personally,  and 
preparations  for  their  trials  were  begun. 

The  Trials 
Soon  afterward  Attorney  Maxwell  McNutt,  later  of  coun- 
sel for  the  defense,  met  Swanson  on  the  street.  When  an 
assistant  district  attorney,  McNutt  had  known  Swanson. 
McNutt  says  that  Swanson  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
the  case  and  that  he  replied  that  there  appeared  to  be  "too 
much  Swanson."  He  states  that  Swanson  then  asked,  "Don't 
you  think  that  if  we  can  keep  the  private  detectives  in  the 
background  and  make  it  appear  that  the  regular  officers  of 
the  law  worked  up  the  case  we  can  convict  Billings  and  then 
get  Mooney,  the  man  we  want?" 

During  the  agitation  for  a  streetcar  strike  some  towers 
used  to  carry  high-power  electric  wires  were  damaged  by  a 
dynamite  explosion.  The  defendant  Weinberg  swore,  during 
the  Billings  trial,  that  Swanson  had  sought  him  out  before 
the  Preparedness  Day  explosion  and  offered  him  $5,000  to 
testify  that  Mooney  had  dynamited  the  towers.  Billings 
testified  that  Swanson  had  come  to  him  also  with  the  same 
proposition  before  June  22.  Counsel  for  the  defendants  chal- 
lenged the  prosecution  to  put  Swanson  on  the  stand  to  refute 
the  testimony.  The  judge  on  the  bench  asked  the  district 
attorney  why  he  didn't  call  Swanson  as  a  witness.  The  dis- 
trict attorney  asked  for  a  recess.  When  court  again  convened 
he  announced  that  he  would  not  call  Swanson,  and  Swanson 
has  not  testified  to  this  day. 

The  preparedness  parade  began  at  the  Ferry  building,  at 
the  foot  of  Market  street,  the  main  business  thoroughfare 
of  San  Francisco,  and  proceeded  up  Market  street.  The 
explosion  occurred  a  few  feet  from  Market  on  Steuart  street, 
which  is  one  block  from  the  Ferry. 

The  principal  testimony  against  Billings  and  on  which  he 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  was  offered 
by  John  McDonald  and  Estelle  Smith.  Other  witnesses,  in 
the  main,  appeared  only  to  corroborate  the  stories  of  these 
two.  The.  explosion  occurred  at  six  minutes  after  two. 
McDonald  swore  that  eight  or  ten  minutes  before  two,  on 
July  22,  he  saw  Billings  at  the  corner  of  Steuart  and  Market 
streets,  where  he  was  joined  by  Mooney.  He  testified  that 
he  saw  them  place  a  suitcase  at  the  point  where  the  explosion 
occurred.  After  seeing  them  with  the  suitcase,  McDonald 
said  that  he  walked  to  a  cafe  which  is  eighty-three  feet  from 
the  corner  where  he  had  been  standing,  and  as  he  arrived  at 
the  cafe  the  explosion  occurred.  This  testimony  placed  Bill- 
ings at  the  scene  of  the  crime  from  eight  or  ten  minutes  before 
two  until  about  one  minute  before  the  explosion,  or  until 
five  minutes  after  two.  It  placed  Mooney  there  at  five  min- 
utes after  two. 

Estelle  Smith  worked  in  a  dentist's  office  at  721  Market 
street,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  scene  of  the 
explosion.  This  is  a  two-story  building,  and  the  roof  was 
a  convenient  place  from  which  to  view  the  parade.  Miss 
Smith  testified  that  on  the  day  of  the  parade  a  man  with  a 


heavy  suitcase  came  and  secured  permission  to  go  to  the  roof. 
At  the  trial  she  identified  Billings  as  the  man  with  the  suit- 
case. It  appears  to  be  the  theory  of  the  prosecution  that  the 
first  plan  was  to  throw  the  suitcase  containing  explosives 
from  the  roof  of  this  building  in  order  that  it  might  explode 
among  the  paraders  on  striking  the  street. 

Estelle  Smith  swore  that  she  went  to  the  window  to  wave 
at  Mayor  Rolph  as  he  passed  in  the  parade.  In  her  testimony 
before  the  grand  jury  Miss  Smith  swore  that  after  the  mayor 
had  passed  she  turned  from  the  window  and  saw  Billings 
coming  down  the  stairs  from  the  roof.  Photographs  of  the 
parade  of  undisputed  accuracy  taken  at  this  point  show,  by 
means  of  street  clocks,  Mayor  Rolph  passing  721  Market 
street  at  nine  minutes  before  two,  the  precise  moment  when 
McDonald  swore  he  saw  Billings  at  Steuart  and  Market, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  away.  Miss  Smith's  further  testi- 
mony indicated  that  the  man  with  the  suitcase  remained  at 
the  dental  office  until  two  o'clock.  In  her  testimony  in  the 
Billings  trial,  however,  Miss  Smith  stated  that  Billings  was 
at  the  dental  office  at  1.30. 

John  Crowley,  who  was  called  as  a  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution, testified  that  he  saw  Billings  "positive  sure"  at  1.55 
on  July  22  at  the  corner  of  Steuart  and  Mission  streets,  and 
that  he  walked  away  in  the  direction  of  Howard  street.  Mis- 
sion street  is  one  block  south  of  Market  and  Howard  street 
is  the  next  street  south. 

Here,  then,  enters  the  first  peculiarity  about  the  bomb  trials. 
Three  witnesses  swore  positively  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
Billings  between  1.55  and  two  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the 
parade  and  each  had  him  in  a  different  place.  McDonald 
had  him  at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Steuart,  the  scene  of 
the  crime.  Crowley  had  him  a  block  away  and  going  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  Market.  Estelle  Smith's  testi- 
mony before  the  grand  jury  indicated  that  he  was  at  721 
Market  street,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away.  Estelle  Smith's 
mother,  Mrs.  Kidwell,  went  before  the  grand  jury  and  cor- 
roborated the  testimony  that  Billings  was  at  721  Market 
street  while  Mayor  Rolph  was  passing.  The  defense  got 
possession  of  a  letter  written  to  her  husband,  who  is  in  the 
penitentiary,  in  which  Mrs.  Kidwell  told  him  that  she  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  arrange  very  soon  for  his  pardon.  She 
was  not  called  as  a  witness  in  the  Billings  trial. 

What  effect  this  contradictory  testimony  had  on  the  jury 
I  do  not  know.  Billings  drew  a  chart  of  his  movements  on 
July  22  while  he  was  in  the  custody  of  the  police  and  being 
held  incommunicado.  He  accounted  for  the  whole  day  and, 
according  to  his  statement,  was  not  at  any  time,  until  after 
the  explosion,  near  Steuart  and  Market  streets.  He  produced 
corroborating  witnesses  at  his  trial,  and  the  prosecuting  attor- 
neys failed  in  their  efforts  in  court  to  trip  him  up  or  get 
him  to  alter  his  statement.  Judge  Dunne,  however,  who  was 
on  the  bench  during  his  trial,  made  the  statement  afterward 
that  this  testimony  would  not  have  deceived  a  jury  of  children. 

The  jury  convicted  Billings  of  murder  and  fixed  his  sen- 
tence at  life  imprisonment. 

Testimony  of  a  Clock 

The  Billings  conviction  came  in  December,  1916.  In  Jan- 
uary, the  state  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  Thomas  J.  Mooney. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  Billings  trial,  and  before  the  trial 
of  Mooney  began,  attorneys  for  the  defense  made  a  very  im- 
portant discovery.  In  the  Billings  trial  Mooney  had  testified 
that  at  two  o'clock  and  for  some  time  before,  at  the  time 
when,  according  to  McDonald,  he  had  been  placing  a  bomb 
at  Steuart  and  Market  streets,  he  had  been  with  Mrs.  Mooney 
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THE   SNAPSHOT  THAT   SAVED  A  MAN   FROM    HANGING 

Tom  Moaney  and  his  wife  on  the  roof  of  a  building  one  and  one-quarter  miles  from  the  explosion.     By  enlarging  the  face 

of  a  street  clock  {left)  25,000  times,  the  hour  was  made  clear  and  the  defense  established  Mooney's  presence  here  at  the  exact 

time  the  state's  witness  had  sworn  he  was  at  the  scene  of  the  explosion. 
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on  the  roof  of  the  Eilers  building  on  Market  street,  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  scene  of  the  explosion,  watching  the 
parade.  It  became  known  that  the  district  attorney  had  in 
his  possession  photographs — snapshots  made  with  a  Brownie 
camera — taken  from  the  roof  of  an  adjoining  building.  At 
the  request  of  the  defense  the  court  ordered  the  district  attor- 
ney to  produce  the  pictures.  The  district  attorney  turned 
over  dim  and  faded  copies.  They  clearly  showed  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mooney  on  the  roof  of  the  Eilers  building,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  the  time.  They  were,  therefore,  of 
no  use  to  the  defense. 

An  Alibi  from  a  Snapshot 

After  Billings  had  been  convicted,  the  attorneys  for  the 
defense  demanded  an  opportunity  to  have  new  prints  made 
from  the  original  films.  This  was  done  in  the  presence  of 
the  police  and  the  new  prints  showed  a  Market  street  clock 
in  the  picture,  so  small  that  it  appeared  to  be  nothing  but  a 
white  spot.  The  pictures  were  then  enlarged.  The  face  of 
the  clock  was  magnified  25,000  times,  and  it  showed  that 
the  camera  was  snapped  at  1.58,  2.01  and  2.04,  respectively. 
It  was  a  complete  refutation  of  any  testimony  that  Mooney 
had  been  at  the  scene  of  the  crime  between  1.58  and  2.04.  It 
showed  that  any  testimony  placing  Mooney  at  Steuart  and 
Market  streets  at  a  time  that  would  not  permit  him  to  travel 


a  mile  and  a  quarter  before  1.58  was  false.  It  looked  bad 
for  McDonald's  testimony. 

The  Mooney  trial  began  and  Estelle  Smith  and  Crowley 
were  dropped  as  witnesses.  McDonald  was  put  on  the  stand 
and  swore  that  Billings  and  Mooney  were  at  Steuart  and 
Market  streets  at  twenty  minutes  before  two,  instead  of  eight 
or  ten  minutes  before,  as  he  had  sworn  in  the  Billings  trial. 
Mrs.  Edeau,  an  Oakland  woman,  and  her  daughter  Sadie 
had  testified  in  the  Billings  trial  that  they  had  seen  Billings 
in  front  of  the  dentist's  office  at  721  Market  street.  They 
took  the  stand  in  the  Mooney  trial  and  swore  that  they  had 
also  seen  there  at  1.30  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mooney  and  Weinberg 
and  that  all  four  got  into  Weinberg's  jitney  and  rode  east 
in  Market  street  toward  the  place  where  the  bomb  was  set 
off.  When  asked  on  cross-examination  why  she  had  failed  in 
the  Billings  trial  to  mention  seeing  the  other  three  defend- 
ants, Mrs.  Edeau  replied  that  it  was  because  no  one  had  asked 
her  about  them. 

Then  came  the  surprise  of  the  trial.  The  district  attorney 
put  on  the  stand  F.  C.  Oxman,  an  Oregon  cattle  man,  who 
testified  that  he  had  arrived  in  San  Francisco  from  Portland 
on  July  22,  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  parade.  He 
went  to  the  Terminal  hotel,  which  is  near  the  Ferry  building, 
and  soon  afterward  crossed  the  street  to  buy  some  fruit.  As 
he  stood  at  the  corner  of  Steuart  and  Market  streets  at  twenty 


THE   DEFENSE    EXAMINING    A    PIECE    OF    METAL    INTRODUCED    AS    A    FRAGMENT    OF    A    BOMB 

At   the   left,  holding   the  piece   of  metal,  Tom  Mooney.     Behind  him,  W.  Bourke  Cockran  of  New  York,  Mooney's  attorney. 
Behind  the  railing,  left  to  right,  Warren  K.  Billings,  Edward  D.  Nolan  and  Israel  Weinberg. 
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minutes  before  two,  he  testified  that  he  saw  a  Ford  automo- 
bile come  down  Market  street  and  turn  into  Steuart  street 
and  stop.  In  the  car  were  five  people.  Four  of  them  he  iden- 
tified as  Mooney,  Mrs.  Mooney,  Billings  and  Weinberg.  The 
fifth  was  a  man  with  a  "stubby  mustache"  who  has  never 
been  identified.  Mooney,  Billings  and  the  man  with  the  mus- 
tache got  out,  the  last  with  a  suitcase  in  his  hand.  They 
walked  to  the  point  where  the  explosion  occurred,  Billings 
took  the  suitcase  and  set  it  down.  Then,  after  a  hasty  con- 
versation accompanied  by  nervous  consultations  of  watches, 
the  man  with  the  mustache  disappeared  in  the  crowd ;  Mooney 
and  Billings  got  into  the  machine,  which  drove  south  toward 
Mission  street.  Oxman  went  back  to  his  hotel  and  soon  after- 
ward the  explosion  occurred. 

This  testimony  threw  the  attorneys  for  the  defense  into 
consternation.  Oxman  had  not  been  heard  of  before.  His 
testimony  was  clear  and  positive  and  it  allowed  the  Mooneys 
time  to  get  back  to  the  Eilers  building  and  on  to  the  roof 
by  1.58.  The  cross-examination  failed  utterly  to  dislodge 
a  single  statement  of  Oxman's.  He  left  the  witness  stand  with 
his  story  intact.  It  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  everyone. 
A  number  of  San  Franciscans  have  told  me  that  it  convinced 
them  of  Mooney's  guilt.  The  Sunset  magazine  published  in 
its  May  issue  a  story  by  a  reporter  who  had  covered  both  the 
Billings  and  the  Mooney  trials.  He  was  so  impressed  by 
the  Oxman  testimony  that  he  said,  "Without  Oxman,  had  I 
been  a  juror,  I  might  have  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal  in 
the  Mooney  case ;  but  with  his  testimony,  under  my  oath,  I 
would  have  been  forced  to  convict." 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  Mooney  was 
sentenced  to  be  hung. 

Enter  "John  Regal" 

So  much  for  the  testimony  on  which  Billings  and  Mooney 
were  convicted.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  Mooney 
trial,  a  woman  from  Portland,  Ore.,  came  forward  and  made 
affidavit  that  she  had  recognized  Oxman,  whom  she  had  seen 
in  Portland,  viewing  the  parade  from  a  point  far  removed 
from  Steuart  and  Market  streets  at  the  very  time  when,  ac- 
cording to  his  testimony,  he  was  a  witness  of  the  placing  of 
the  suitcase.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  on  February  15 
quoted  District  Attorney  Fickert  as  saying  in  reply  to  this 
affidavit  that  he  had  three  witnesses  who  would  corroborate 
Oxman.  The  most  important  of  these  was  "John  Regal," 
who  was  "prepared  to  take  the  stand  and  corroborate,  detail 
by  detail,  the  testimony  of  the  Oregon  cattle  man."  In  the 
light  of  later  events  this  statement  is  important. 

Mooney  was  sentenced  to  die  on  May  17.  His  attorneys 
asked  for  a  new  trial  and  it  was  denied  by  Judge   Griffin, 


the  trial  judge.  Events  moved  on  rapidly.  Preparations  were 
made  for  beginning  the  trial  of  Weinberg,  the  third  of  the 
defendants.  But  suddenly,  in  rapid  succession,  came  certain 
disclosures  that  raised  in  the  minds  of  many  people  who  had 
had  no  doubts  before  serious  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
convictions  and  the  good  faith  of  witnesses  and  officials. 

Conflicting  Testimony 

The  attorneys  for  the  defense  learned  that  Mrs.  Edeau 
and  her  daughter,  Sadie  Edeau,  who  were  important  witnesses 
in  both  the  Billings  and  the  Mooney  trials,  had  told  a  story 
to  Oakland  police  officials  quite  at  variance  from  their  testi- 
mony at  the  trials.  They  swore  on  the  witness  stand  that  on 
the  day  of  the  preparedness  parade  they  saw  Billings  with  a 
suitcase  on  the  roof  of  721  Market  street  at  about  1.30  and 
that  a  little  later  they  saw  Billings,  Weinberg  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mooney  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  building.  They 
swore  that  the  party  went  away  together,  going  east  in  Mar- 
ket street.  Thus  they  corroborated  the  story  of  Estelle  Smith. 
When  information  was  sought  from  Chief  Petersen,  of  the 
Oakland  police  department,  however,  it  developed  that  Mrs. 
Edeau  had  first  come  to  him  a  few  days  after  the  explosion 
and  told  of  seeing  two  old  men  with  a  suitcase  at  Steuart 
and  Market  some  time  before  the  explosion.  Chief  Petersen 
says  that  he  sent  Inspector  Smith  across  the  bay  to  San  Fran- 
cisco with  Mrs.  Edeau  to  see  whether  she  could  identify  the 
suspects  who  were  being  held  at  the  jail.  She  was  shown 
Mooney  and  Billings  and,  according  to  Smith,  said  that  those 
men  were  much  younger  than  the  ones  she  saw. 

I  talked  with  Chief  Petersen  and  he  showed  me  Smith's 
notes,  made  at  the  time,  in  which  he  stated  that  Mrs.  Edeau 
had  "failed  to  identify"  the  men.  At  no  time,  Chief  Peter- 
sen told  me,  did  Mrs.  Edeau  mention  having  been  at  721 
Market  street,  so  it  was  with  some  surprise  that  he  read  in 
the  papers  that  she  had  testified  at  the  trial  that  she  had  seen 
the  men  there.  With  the  attorneys  for  the  defense,  Chief 
Petersen  called  on  Mrs.  Edeau  and  asked  her  why  she  had 
so  testified  when  she  had  never  mentioned  721  Market  street 
to  him  and  after  she  had  failed  to  identify  the  men  in  the 
jail.  He  says  that  Mrs.  Edeau  replied  that  God  was  leading 
her,  that  she  had  known  all  the  time  "in  her  heart"  that 
Mooney  and  Billings  were  the  men,  even  though  she  had 
failed  to  identify  them  in  the  jail,  and  that  she  was  looking 
into  the  "brown  eyes"  of  her  dead  husband,  who  was  telling 
her  to  speak  the  truth. 

Inspector  Smith's  notes  show  further  that  after  Mrs.  Edeau 
and  her  daughter  had  testified,  District  Attorney  Fickert 
sent  for  him  and  asked  him  to  corroborate  their  testimony. 
Smith  told  him  that  he  could  not  do  that  because  Mrs.  Edeau 
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had  failed,  in  his  presence,  to  identify  Mooney  and  Billings. 
Smith  says  that  Fickert  told  him,  in  that  case,  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut,  observing,  "You'd  make  a  good  witness  for  the 
defense." 

Then  word  came  that  there  was  a  man  in  Illinois  named 
Rigall  to  whom  Oxman  had  written  letters  offering  him  in- 
ducements to  come  to  San  Francisco  and  corroborate  his 
testimony.  Rigall  had  shown  these  letters  to  his  attorney, 
and  the  latter  had  communicated  with  Mooney's  counsel. 

On  the  heels  of  this  information  Estelle  Smith,  of  721 
Market  street,  the  witness  against  Billings,  came  forward 
and  swore  that  Oxman  had  tried  to  bribe  her  to  testify  against 
Weinberg,  offering  her,  she  stated,  "a  sum  in  five  figures." 

Attorney  Edwin  V.  McKenzie,  of  the  Mooney  counsel, 
went  to  Grayville,  111.,  the  home  of  F.  E.  Rigall,  and  when 
he  returned  he  had  the  Oxman  letters  in  his  pocket.  On 
April  11  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  published  an  extra  an- 
nouncing the  discovery  of  the  letters  under  the  headline, 
Oxman  Framed  to  Hang  Tom  Mooney.  The  next  day  it 
published  photographic  reproductions  of  the  letters,  written 
on  the  stationery  of  the  Terminal  hotel  of  San  Francisco. 
They  were  as  follows: 

The  Famous  Oxman  Letters 

Mr.  Ed  Kiggal, 
Grayville,  111. 
Dear  Ed  has  ben  a  Long  time  sence  I  hurd  from  you  I  have  a 
chance  for  you  to  cum  to  San  Frico  as  a  Expurt  Wittness  in  a  very 
important  case  you  will  only  hafto  anscur  3  &  4  questiones  and  I 
will  Post  you  on  them  you  will  get  milegage  and  all  that  a  witness 
can  draw  Proply  100  in  the  clearr  so  if  you  will  come  ans  me  quick 
in  care  of  this  Hotel  and  I  will  mange  the  Balance  it  is  all  ok  but 
I  need  a  wittness  Let  me  no  if  you  can  come  Jan  3  is  the  dait  set  for 
trile  Pleas  keep  this  confidential  Answer  hear 

Yours  Truly 

F.  C.  OXMAN 

Mr.  F.  E.  Rigall  Dec.  18,  1916 

Grayville  II 
Dear  Ed  Your  Telegram  Recived  I  will  wire  you  Transportation 
in  Plenty  of  time  allso  Expce  money  will  Route  you  by  Chicago, 
Omaha  U.P.  Ogden  S.  P.  to  San  Frico  I  thought  you  can  make 
the  Trip  and  see  California  and  save  a  letle  money  as  you  will 
Be  alowed  to  collect  10c  Per  mile  from  the  state  which  will  Be 
about  200  Besids  I  can  get  your  Expences  and  you  will  only  hafto 
Say  you  seen  me  on  July  22  in  San  Frisco  and  that  will  Be  Easey 
dun.  I  will  try  and  meet  you  on  the  wa  out  and  Tolk  it  over  thv 
State  of  California  will  Pay  you  but  I  will  attend  to  the  Expces 
The  case  wont  come  up  untill  Jan  3  or  4  1917  so  start  about  29 
off  this  month. 

yoa  know  that  the  silent  Road  is  the  one  and  say  nuthing  to  any 
Body  the  fewer  People  no  it  the  Better  when  you  ariv  Registure 
as    Evansville   Ind    little   more   milege. 

Yours  truly  F.   C.   OXMAN 

Will  you  want  to  Return  by  Los  Angeles  can  Route  you  that  way 

12/25/1916 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Riggal 

Grayville 
Dear  Mrs  Rigal  As  I  am  sending  Ed  Transpertation  to  morrow  26 
it  might  be  that  I  can  use  you  allso  about  the  10.  of  so  I  can  obtain 
you  a  ticket  that  you  can  see  California  if  you  would  like  the  Trip 
Adrees  me  care  this  Hotell  tell  F.  E.  to  say  nothing  untill  he  see 
me  can  probly  use  a  Extry  witness  Been  a  long  time  I  dont  see  you 

Yours  Truly 

F.  C.  OXMAN 

Mrs.  Rigall  is  F.  E.  Rigall's  mother. 

The  publication  of  these  letters  was  like  exploding  a  bomb- 
shell in  the  office  of  the  district  attorney.  It  took  them 
entirely  by  surprise,  and  their  actions  indicated  great  bewilder- 
ment. The  first  tendency  was  to  bluster.  This  would  have 
no  effect  on  Oxman's  testimony.  "I  knew  Rigall  was  the 
bunk  from  the  beginning,"  said  Cunha.  But  then  it  appeared 
that  Rigall  had  come  to  San  Francisco  and  had  been  enter- 
tained by  the  district  attorney  and  his  associates  for  ten  days 
after  they  knew  he  was  "the  bunk."     Rigall  states  that  he 


could  not  testify  as  to  the  happenings  6f  July  22  because  he 
was  not  in  San  Francisco  on  that  day.  Nevertheless,  the 
prosecutors  asked  him  to  stay. 

Soon  District  Attorney  Fickert  and  his  assistant,  Cunha, 
gave  evidence  of  a  different  mood.  .They  entered  into  con- 
ferences with  the  attorneys  for  the  defense  and  with  the  editor 
of  the  Bulletin.  The  latter  and  Attorneys  Maxwell  McNutt, 
Thomas  O'Connor  and  Edwin  V.  Mackenzie  state  that  As- 
sistant District  Attorney  Cunha  came  to  them  in  despair, 
saying  that  his  career  was  wrecked  and  asking  what  he  could 
do.  They  state  that  they  told  him  the  way  out  was  a  new 
trial  for  Mooney,  that  he  agreed  to  this  and  that  District 
Attorney  Fickert  later  also  agreed.  It  was  agreed  further, 
according  to  these  men,  that  Oxman  would  be  prosecuted  in 
police  court  for  subornation  of  perjury  and  that  the  matter 
would  not  be  taken  before  the  grand  jury  where  the  public 
could  not  look  on. 

All  this  has  been  publicly  stated,  over  their  signatures,  by 
Attorneys  O'Connor  and  McKenzie  and  by  the  editor  of 
the  Bulletin.  Cunha  and  Fickert  now  deny  that  they  agreed 
to  a  new  trial. 

At  any  rate,  on  the  very  evening  that  Fickert  is  said  to 
have  made  these  promises,  he  went  before  the  grand  jury  and 
arranged  to  have  it  take  up  the  Oxman  matter.  Two  days 
later  he  gave  out  a  statement  to  the  papers  attacking  the  editor 
of  the  Bulletin  and  intimating  that  he  had  guilty  knowledge 
of  the  bomb  explosion.  The  grand  jury  decided  that  the  mat- 
ter ought  not  to  be  handled  by  Mr.  Fickert  and  they  asked 
the  attorney-general  to  appoint  a  special  prosecutor.  Accord- 
ingly Judge  Robert  M.  Clarke,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  named 
to  represent  the  attorney-general's  office. 

In  the  meantime  Judge  Griffin,  who  had  sentenced  Mooney 
to  death  and  denied  him  a  new  trial,  had  read  the  Oxman 
letters.  He  called  attorneys  for  both  sides  before  him  and 
said  that  if  he  had  known  of  the  Oxman  letters  when  the 
motion  was  made  for  a  new  trial  he  would  "unhesitatingly" 
have  granted  it.  He  asked  the  district  attorney  to  "confess 
error"  and  move  for  a  new  trial.  This  the  district  attorney 
refused  to  do.  Whereupon  Judge  Griffin  said  that  he  would 
ask  the  attorney-general  of  the  state  to  take  that  action.  Judge 
Griffin  has  since  written  to  the  attorney-general,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  Oxman  letters  and  urging  him  to  take  action 
looking  to  a  new  trial. 

The  next  move  in  the  drama  was  the  arrest  of  Oxman. 
He  had  returned  to  San  Francisco  voluntarily  on  getting 
word  of  the  publication  of  the  letters  and  was  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  subornation  of  perjury  sworn  to  by  Edwin  V. 
McKenzie,  of  counsel  for  the  defense.  The  defense  was 
bound  that  Oxman  should  have  an  open  police-court  hearing, 
the  district  attorney  seemed  equally  anxious  to  have  the  case 
handled  by  the  grand  jury. 

Oxman's  Postscript 

The  first  act  of  the  district  attorney's  office  was  to  get  a 
lawyer  for  Oxman.  They  secured  Samuel  Shortridge,  one 
of  the  leading  attorneys  of  San  Francisco  and  incidentally 
the  attorney  of  John  D.  Spreckels,  Jr.,  who  was  foreman  of 
the  grand  jury.  When  Oxman  appeared  before  the  grand 
jury,  he  explained  that  he  had  added  a  postscript  to  the  first 
letter  to  Rigall,  saying  that  if  Rigall  had  not  been  in  San 
Francisco  on  July  22  he  need  not  come  as  a  witness.  This 
had  been  written  on  a  separate  sheet  and  had  not  been  pub- 
lished with  the  rest  of  the  letter.  A  juror  pointed  out  that 
there  was  space  enough  below  Oxman's  signature  for  such  a 
postscript  to  be  written  on  the  same  sheet.     To  this  Oxman 
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replied  that  his  reason  for  taking  another  sheet  was  that 
he  did  not  know  how  long  the  postscript  would  be.  It  was 
only  after  he  had  written  it  that  he  found  that  it  could  have 
been  put  on  the  last  sheet  of  his  letter  after  all. 

On  the  basis  of  this  explanation  the  grand  jury  refused  to 
indict  Oxman  and  adopted  resolutions  commending  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Fickert  for  the  "able  and  fearless"  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  conducting  the  trials. 

Judge  Robert  M.  Clarke,  the  special  investigator  appointed 
by  the  attorney-general  to  present  the  Oxman  matter  before 
the  grand  jury,  told  the  Bulletin  next  day  that,  in  his  opinion, 
there  was  ample  evidence  to  warrant  an  indictment. 

While  the  grand  jury  was  in  session  a  preliminary  hearing 
was  begun  in  police  court  of  the  charge  of  subornation  of 
perjury.  Attorney  Shortbridge,  for  Oxman,  attempted  to  stay 
proceedings  by  applying  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  first  in 
the  District  Court  of  Appeals.  Failing  there,  he  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  The  Supreme  Court,  after  a 
hearing,  decided  that  the  proceedings  in  the  police  court  were 
legal  and  valid,  and  remanded  Oxman  to  the  custody  of  that 
court.  In  deciding  the  case,  Chief  Justice  Angellotti,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  said:  "I  have  read  the  record  of  the  Oxman 
case  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  Rigall's  testimony  was  over- 
whelmingly sufficient  to  establish  the  crime  charged  against 
Oxman  as  far  as  the  magistrate's  authority  to  hold  him  to 
answer  was  concerned." 

In  the  hearing  before  the  Supreme  Court,  Assistant  District 
Attorney  A.  R.  Cotton  refused  to  make  an  argument  and  told 
the  court  that  he  was  in  agreement  with  Oxman's  attorney. 
It  remained  for  Maxwell  McNutt,  attorney  for  Mooney, 
who  was  present  as  a  "friend  of  the  court,"  to  make  the 
argument  which  was  accepted  by  the  court  as  the  correct  line 
of  reasoning. 

With  the  case  thus  sent  back  to  the  lower  court,  Police 
Judge  Brady  held  Oxman  for  trial  in  the  Superior  Court. 

It  is  evident  in  all  these  proceedings  that  the  district  attor- 
ney's office  has  shown  anything  but  eagerness  to  have  Oxman 
brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  subornation  of  perjury. 
Every  move  against  him  has  been  made  with  reluctance  and 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  explain  away  his  letters. 

On  April  24,  District  Attorney  Fickert  gave  out  a  long 
statement  to  the  papers.  He  called  attention  to  the  horrible 
nature  of  the  crime,  reviewed  briefly  the  efforts  to  find  the 
guilty  men  and  bitterly  arraigned  the  defendants,  whom  he 
called  "anarchists  and  murderers,"  and  the  editor  of  the 
Bulletin,  whom  he  charged  with  desiring  the  acquittal  of 
"red-handed  murderers,  the  blood  of  whose  innocent  victims 
calls  aloud,  not  for  vengeance,  but  for  the  just  retribution  of 
the  law."  He  concluded  with  an  appeal  to  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  to  aid  in  upholding  justice  and  seeing  that 
"San  Francisco  is  not  made  the  home  and  refuge  of  an- 
archism." 

"Law  and  Order" 

In  response  to  this  appeal  there  appeared  on  Saturday, 
April  28,  in  every  San  Francisco  paper  except  the  Bulletin, 
an  advertisement  covering  nearly  a  full  page.  It  reminded 
the  public  of  the  bomb  explosion  nine  months  before.  With 
the  district  attorney's  office  at  work  on  the  case,  the  public 
had  turned  to  other  matters,  notably  to  patriotic  service. 
While  the  public  mind  had  been  thus  diverted  "those  very 
forces  that  made  the  bomb  outrage  of  Preparedness  Day  pos- 
sible have  been  taking  full  and  measured  and  unscrupulous  ad- 
vantage of  you  to  spread  again  their  doctrine  of  anarchy,  their 
intimidation  of  courts  and  of  elected  officials." 


The  advertisement  contained  a  pledge  of  aid  to  the  district 
attorney  in  order  to  avoid  a  "miscarriage  of  justice."  It  was 
signed  "Law  and  Order  Committee,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
by  Frederick  J.  Koster,  Chairman." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  advertisement  appeared  under 
the  caption  "Law  and  Order."  On  the  following  Monday, 
April  30,  another  advertisement-  appeared,  also  under  the 
caption  "Law  and  Order."  The  advertisement  reviewed  the 
matter  of  the  Oxman  letters  and  "not  as  defendants  but  as 
accusers"  demanded  an  investigation  to  determine  whether 
or  not  perjury  had  been  committed.  This  advertisement  was 
signed  by  a  "committee  of  citizens"  of  some  twenty-five  people, 
a  majority  of  whom  are  representatives  of  organized  labor. 

After  all  this  more  or  less  bewildering  account,  it  may  be 
well  in  the  interest  of  clarity  to  restate  the  situation.  Bill- 
ings has  been  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  Mooney  has 
been  sentenced  to  be  hung.  Both  sentences  are  automatically 
stayed  by  appeals  pending  before  higher  courts. for  new  trials. 
These  appeals  were  made  before  the  Oxman  disclosures  and 
the  letters  do  not  figure  in  them.  Oxman  must  be  tried  for 
subornation  of  perjury.  Meanwhile,  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Mooney 
is  in  progress. 

Is  Mooney  Guilty? 

I  have  tried  to  set  forth  the  most  essential  out  of  a  maze 
of  facts,  all  interesting  and  of  greater  or  less  significance, 
with  respect  to  these  trials.  They  justify  the  statement  made 
at  the  beginning  that  it  is  a  strange  case.  And  what  shall 
we  say  of  it?  Are  the  defendants  guilty?  Though  two  of 
them  have  been  convicted,  I  must  say  in  all  honesty  after 
spending  more  than  two  weeks  in  San  Francisco,  talking  with 
attorneys  for  both  sides,  examining  the  records  and  discussing 
the  matter  with  citizens,  that  I  do  not  know.  But  I  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  way  in  which  the  case  has  been 
handled  by  the  district  attorney's  office  throws  grave  suspicion 
on  the  validity  of  the  proceedings.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  the  case,  when  the  defendants  were  held  incommunicado 
for  many  days  without  opportunity  to  see  friends  or  counsel, 
down  to  the  time  when  Assistant  District  Attorney  Cunha 
told  me  that  they  ought  to  be  hung  without  ceremony,  there 
is  continuous  evidence  of  far  greater  zeal  for  conviction  than 
for  justice. 

The  district  attorney  has  repeatedly  assailed  the  defendants 
as  anarchists  because  they  were  defended  in  the  columns  of 
an  anarchist  publication,  the  Blast;  and  he  would  make  it 
appear  that  if  they  are  anarchists  they  must  be  murderers. 
When  Alexander  Berkman  and  Emma  Goldman  were  ar- 
rested in  New  York  for  interfering  with  registration,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  district  attorney's  office  in  San  Francisco 
mentioned  the  fact  as  having  a  bearing  on  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  bomb-case  defendants. 

What  are  the  facts  as  to  the  testimony  on  which  two  men 
have  been  convicted  of  murder?  The  witnesses  in  the  Bill- 
ings case  hopelessly  contradicted  each  other.  Three  of  the 
most  important  ones  were  dropped  when  the  Mooney  trial 
came  on,  and  a  fourth  altered  his  testimony  on  a  vital  point 
in  order  to  fit  into  the  testimony  of  the  new  witness,  Oxman. 
Yet  the  district  attorney  will  tell  you  today,  as  Cunha  did 
tell  me,  that  Mooney  could  have  been  convicted  without  Ox- 
man because  the  rest  of  the  evidence  was  the  same  as  that 
which  convicted  Billings — a  statement  which  the  record  shows 
to  be  false. 

It  is  conceded  by  every  disinterested  observer  that  Oxman 
was  the  chief  and  probably  the  deciding  factor  in  the  Mooney 
trial.     Now  Oxman  is  known  to  have  written  letters  which 
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challenge  his  good  faith  so  directly  and  so  plainly  that  none 
but  a  stupid  person  or  a  hopeless  partisan  can  fail  to  see  it. 
Another  important  witness,  Mrs.  Edeau,  is  charged  with 
perjury. 

Yet  the  district  attorney  opposes  a  new  trial  for  Mooney. 
Weeks  after  Rigall,  who  came  to  San  Francisco  at  Oxman's 
request,  had  gone  home  to  Illinois,  stating  that  he  was  in 
Niagara  Falls  on  July  22;  weeks  after  the  district  attorney's 
office  now  say  they  knew  him  to  be  "the  bunk,"  they  told 
the  newspapers  that  they  had  a  witness  named  "Regal"  who 
would  go  on  the  stand  and  corroborate  Oxman  detail  by 
detail. 

The  facts  seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  nothing  short  of 
reopening  the  whole  matter  will  suffice  to  convince  the  public 
that  justice  has  been  done.  It  seems  clear  that  Mooney 
ought  to  have  a  new  trial.  There  is  sufficient  doubt  about 
the  Billings  case  to  lead  many  San  Francisco  people  to  feel 
that  he,  too,  should  be  tried  a  second  time.  The  district 
attorney  should  have  every  opportunity  to  prove  that  he  is 
innocent  of  the  charge  of  framing  evidence.  If  the  defendants 
in  the  bomb  cases  are  guilty  they  should  be  punished,  but 
it  would  be  a  crime  worse  than  that  of  July  22,  1916,  to 
send  men  to  the  gallows  on  evidence  secured  in  a  manner  to 
cast  doubt  on  its  validity. 

This   is   a   program   to   which   every   believer   in   law   and 


order  can  give  his  most  loyal  adherence.  San  Francisco 
people  cannot,  and,  I  think,  will  not,  ask  for  less.  It  is 
more  than  a  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mooney 
and  Billings  and  the  others.  The  district  attorney  and  the 
courts  are  on  trial,  no  less  than  the  defendants. 

The  actions  of  the  district  attorney  in  this  case  call  for 
investigation.  He  called  off  the  inquiry  as  soon  as  he  had 
the  present  defendants  in  custody.  He  turned  the  search 
for  evidence  over  to  the  private  detective  of  a  determined 
anti-union  corporation — a  man  whom  he  dares  not  put  on 
the  stand  to  answer  a  charge  of  subornation  of  perjury  and 
conspiracy  to  railroad  a  man  to  jail.  He  has  built  up  his 
cases  against  these  defendants  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
some  of  whom  have  been  guilty  of  unspeakable  crimes,  and 
others  of  whom  have  changed  their  testimony  at  will  to  cor- 
roborate the  testimony  of  other  witnesses.  As  witness  after 
witness  has  failed,  he  has  repeatedly  reconstructed  his  case 
and  brought  in  new  witnesses  to  meet  the  changed  conditions. 
He  has  refused  to  listen  to  witnesses  who  had  evidence  favor- 
able to  the  defense,  and  when  he  received  information  that 
one  of  his  chief  witnesses  had  lied,  he  enjoined  secrecy  upon 
his  informant.  He  defends  and  protects  the  witness  Oxman, 
the  evidence  against  whom  no  less  than  ten  California  judges 
have  judicially  examined  and  declared  ample  for  trial  upon 
a  charge  of  subornation  of  perjury. 


"Strong  and  Straight  and  Fine" 

How  the  State  of  Iowa  is  Ridding  Itself  of  Cripples  by  Curing  Them 

By  Mildred  E.  W 'hit comb 


JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY'S  "Little  Cripple"  had 
no  hope  of  becoming  "strong  and  straight  and  fine"  un- 
til he  reached  that  far-off  place  called  heaven  and  gained 
the  symmetry  of  an  angel.  But  in  Iowa,  since  1915,  the 
little  lame  ones,  the  halt  and  those  becoming  blind,  have  not 
had  to  pack  for  so  long  a  trip,  for  the  state  gives  them  a  free 
ticket  to  the  University  Hospital  and  health. 

For  eighteen  months  the  state  has  provided  at  its  own 
expense  free  treatment  at  the  University  Hospital  for  "all  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  who  suffer  from  a  deformity  or  mal- 
ady from  which  there  is  reasonable  probability  of  benefit  by 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  and  hospital  care,"  in  case  the 
parents  can  not  afford  such  treatment.  Thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  expended  under  the  law,  and  the  state  has  recently 
appropriated  $150,000  for  a  new  hospital  to  be  devoted  entirely 
to  the  treatment  of  children's  diseases  and  deformities.  This 
building  will  be  erected  at  once. 

Children  thus  receiving  treatment  are  generally  known  as 
"Perkins  children,"  since  the  law  bears  the  name  of  Senator 
Perkins,  who  introduced  the  bill  into  the  legislature.  Almost 
900  children  have  been  received  into  this  Perkins  family,  and 
but  few  have  returned  home  not  cured  or  materially  improved. 
The  cases  have  been  classified  as:  orthopedic,  454;  eye,  ear, 
nose,  throat,  220;  diseases  of  children,  131;  surgical,  37; 
genito-urinary,  2;  medical,  18;  skin,  14;  gynecological,  2. 
School  teachers,  physicians,  overseers  of  the  poor  and  pro- 
bation officers  are  the  usual  persons  who  procure  a  hearing  for 
the  crippled  child  of  their  community.  This  is  the  normal 
method  of  procedure  in  Perkins  cases:  A  local  physician  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  examines  the  child.  If  his  condition  ad- 
mits of  improvement  and  the  parents  consent,  he  is  sent  to  the 


University  Hospital  at  Iowa  City.  The  necessary  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  state  to  the  person  accompanying  the  child  to 
and  from  the  hospital.  Then  the  child  is  treated  at  state  ex- 
pense for  as  long  a  time  as  may  be  necessary. 

An  entire  wing  of  the  University  Hospital  is  given  over  to 
these  children,  and  six  stories  resound  to  the  thump  of  crutches 
and  ring  with  their  chatter.  The  basement  of  the  wing  accom- 
modates a  brace  shop  and  cast  rooms.  There  the  orthopedic 
surgeon  and  his  assistants  fashion  the  casts  that  correct  hideous 
abnormalities.  School  is  held  on  the  seventh  floor,  for  mental 
progress  is  contemporaneous  with  new  physical  growth  under 
Iowa's  plan.  A  gymnasium  adjoins  the  schoolroom,  fitted  with 
the  latest  apparatus  for  correcting  deformities  and  strengthen- 
ing special  muscles. 

But  it  is  something  besides  school  and  the  propinquity  to 
heaven  that  makes  "seventh"  the  attractive  place  it  is.  The 
children  delight  in  it  because — "there's  fairies  up  there,  on 
the  roof  garden,  y'u  know,  and  castles  and  kings  and  bankrets, 
just  play  bankrets  where  y'u  don't  eat  really,  only  'tend  as  if 
y'u  did."  Certain  it  is  that  the  spacious  roof  garden  is  the 
scene  of  much  revelry  for  those  who  are  not  permitted  to  play 
in  the  park  adjoining  the  hospital. 

A  convalescent  home  accommodates  the  overflow  from  the 
hospital,  and  twenty  of  the  more  active  girls  recover  health 
there. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Perkins  cases  are  orthopedic. 
Among  these,  victims  of  infantile  paralysis,  congenital  deformi- 
ties and  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  joints  are  dominant.  At 
the  head  of  the  department  of  orthopedic  surgery  is  Dr.  Arthur 
Steindler,  a  skilled  surgeon  who  has  had  many  years  experi- 
ence in  Austria.     He  is  the  idol  of  the  children,  who  have 
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labelled  him  "Mr.  Gee  Viz."  This  slangy  title  was  won  by 
the  big  Austrian  from  his  custom  of  exclaiming  as  he  inspected 
splints  or  casts,  "Gee  viz,  you're  coming  fine,  so  fine."  He 
plays  tricks  on  nature,  this  able  surgeon.  It  pleases  him  to 
steal  bones  from  strong  legs,  slip  them  into  useless  arms,  and 
then  sit  back  to  smile  at  nature  as  she  exerts  herself  to  mend 
matters.  He  inserts  tendons,  stretches  muscles,  grafts  skin, 
and  at  his  touch  dreadful  malformations  grow  beautiful.  He 
averages  an  operation  a  day  throughout  the  year,  and  fits 
forty  casts  as  a  usual  week's  work. 

Of  the  454  orthopedic  cases  treated  since  the  law  became 
operative,  more  than  80  per  cent  have  been  materially  improved 
or  cured.  The  greatest  success  is  obtained  with  children  who 
have  been  left  crippled  as  a  result  of  early  attacks  of  infantile 
paralysis.  Those  absolutely  bedfast  frequently  regain  full  use 
of  their  members  in  a  few  months.  By  careful  attention  im- 
mediately after  the  attack,  thorough  massage  and  manipulation 
of  the  limbs,  many  of  the  deformities  which  usually  follow  that 
attack,  such  as  those  of  the  ankles  and  knees,  are  prevented. 
In  this  way  the  number  of  cases  in  which  operations  are  neces- 
sary is  reduced. 

Not  one  operation  is  performed  but  many,  in  the  straighten- 
ing of  deformed  limbs.  Muscles  and  tendons  are  transplanted, 
the  healthy  substituted  for  the  paralyzed.  Parents  from  the 
ninety-nine  counties  in  the  state  have  become  mute  with  won- 
der as  they  caught  sight  of  their  children,  a  few  months  before 
unable  to  take  a  step,  running  about  without  crutches.  The 
newspapers  find  human  interest  stories  in  the  dramatic  scenes 
which  follow  the  return  of  Perkins  children,  and  former  play- 
mates are  compelled  to  seek  out  new  nicknames,  now  more 
pertinent  than  "Crip." 

Nor  do  they  in  this  work  perform  miracles  merely  on 
crooked  arms,  legs  and  backs.  Dreadful  facial  deformities, 
such  as  hare  lip  and  cleft  palate,  are  made  imperceptible  by 
early  treatment.  Within  a  few  months,  cases  marked  by  a 
complete  absence  of  the  upper  lip  and  such  a  wide  cleft  in 
the  palate  that  there  is  really  no  roof  to  the  mouth,  have 
been  closed  up  so  no  trace  of  defect  remains.  Such  cases, 
which  are  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  L.  W.  Dean  of  the 
medical  college,  usually  require  two  or  three  separate  opera- 
tions and  are  accomplished  by  a  gradual  restoration  of  the 
parts.  Scores  of  babies  have  been  treated  for  such  mal- 
formations. 

Sight  has  been  restored  to  blind  children  and  infectious 
diseases  threatening  total  blindness  have  been  controlled. 
The  state  has  thus  brought  beauty  into  many  lives  and  will 
itself  profit  in  return  for  its  services.     Viewed  from  a  mer- 


cenary standpoint,  the  state's  generosity  has  saved  many 
thousands  of  dollars  of  the  cost  of  educating  blind  children. 

Closure  of  the  oesophagus  from  the  drinking  of  lye  or 
some  acid  is  not  by  any  means  a  rare  occurrence,  but  the  re- 
covery of  such  children  is  considered  extraordinary.  Several 
cases  have  been  taken  into  this  hospital  after  it  had  become  im- 
possible for  the  victim  to  swallow  even  water.  Nutrition  is 
kept  up  and  water  hunger  appeased  through  feeding  the  pa- 
tient by  means  of  a  tube  inserted  through  an  opening  made  in 
the  stomach.  Then,  by  a  series  of  operations,  perhaps  twenty, 
which  involve  the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  parts,  the  passage 
is  healed  until  food  passes  down  its  natural  course. 

While  they  are  in  the  hospital,  the  crippled  children  do  not 
grow  dull  from  inaction.  School  days  for  them  are  not  so 
humdrum  as  many  of  their  more  robust  brothers  and  sisters 
find  them.  The  individualized  method  of  instruction  is  em- 
ployed, and  its  success  is  phenomenal.  The  school  opened 
last  November  with  forty  students,  ranging  from  kindergarten 
to  high  school  grades.  Mental  tests,  given  by  educational  au- 
thorities in  the  university  at  this  time,  were  repeated  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  and  the  examiners  were  astonished  to 
discover  a  full  year's  progress  within  that  brief  interval.  Such 
advancement  gives  evidence  both  of  efficient  methods  of  in- 
struction and  of  exceptional  mental  ability  among  the  children. 

Two  instructors,  trained  in  special  teaching  methods  for 
handicapped  children,  with  the  voluntary  assistance  of  four- 
teen university  women  devoting  one  hour  each  day  to  the 
work,  form  the  teaching  corps  of  this  exceedingly  informal 
school.  A  set  program  with  classes  at  regular  times  is  the 
rule,  but  for  the  ambitious  opportunity  is  granted  for  as 
rapid  progress  as  they  can  make.  This  has  been  found  to 
create  competition  and  stimulate  industry. 

Women's  clubs,  lodges  and  students  help  furnish  amuse- 
ment to  the  little  cripples.  Each  holiday  brings  suitable  gifts 
for  each  of  them.  Presents,  trips  to  picture  shows  and  even 
occasional  automobile  rides  help  to  drive  away  homesickness 
and  banish  pain.  They  themselves  invent  many  games  to 
brighten  dull  days.  They  have  at  different  times  held  city 
elections,  published  a  newspaper,  and  become  proficient  in 
the  art  of  kodaking. 

So  when  the  long-looked-for  day  comes  when  they  are  al- 
lowed to  go  home,  they  have  to  take  with  them  the  memory  of 
many  pleasant  days,  a  knowledge  gained  through  books  and 
helpful  suggestions,  and  a  body  transformed  from  pain  and 
ugly  deformity  into  strength  and  beauty. 

And  their  farewell  is,  "Good-bye,  Mr.  Gee  Viz.  I'll  write 
you  a  letter  some  day." 
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THE  WAR  AND  THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

THE  first  task  is  to  win  the  war.  The  second  is  to 
preserve  what  is  good  in  the  nation.  Food,  money, 
munitions  and  man-power  must  be  conserved  and 
controlled,  in  order  that  the  nation  may  have  them 
unstintedly  at  its  disposal  at  the  hour  and  the  spot  dictated 
by  military  considerations.  Agriculture,  mining,  transporta- 
tion, industry,  commerce,  finance  are  for  the  time  being  to 
be  carried  on  strictly  in  subordination  to  the  national  purpose 
in  entering  the  war.  In  this  diversion  of  national  energy 
from  the  ordinary  routine  of  peace,  universities,  churches  and 
philanthropic  institutions  are  no  more  exempt  than  factories, 
railways,  mines  and  farms.  "It  is  not  an  army  that  we  must 
shape  and  train  for  war;  it  is  a  nation."  Social  agencies  are 
an  integral  part  of  this  nation.  We  can  no  more  be  neutral 
or  noncombatant  on  Sunday  than  on  week  day ;  in  our  charity 
than  in  our  industry  or  our  army.  If  our  higher  nature,  our 
deeper  sentiment,  were  not  engaged  in  the  war,  it  would  be 
wicked  to  send  our  army  and  navy  into  it.  As  a  nation, 
wholeheartedly  and  determinedly  at  war,  we  are  the  more 
constrained  to  remember  our  second  task  as  well  as  the  first. 
We  are  not  only  to  win  the  war,  but  we  are  to  save  the 
state. 

Education,  religion,  civil  liberty,  justice,  philanthropy — 
in  a  word,  social  organization  and  all  that  it  implies — stand 
now  in  special  need  of  zealous  defenders,  in  need  of  men 
and  women  who  consciously,  and  of  those  who  instinctively, 
care  for  them.  Teachers,  preachers,  judges  and  lawyers,  re- 
formers and  social  workers,  whether  they  like  to  admit  it  or 
not,  have  a  joint  and  several  responsibility  for  keeping  the 
torch  of  social  progress  alight  and  moving.  If  the  metaphor 
must  follow  the  changes  in  warfare,  the  torchbearers  become 
perhaps  the  aeronauts  above  and  far  beyond  the  trenches, 
spying  out  dangers,  discovering  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
fighting  sometimes  in  single  combat.  The  conservation  of 
social  work,  using  this  comprehensive  term  for  all  the  indi- 
vidual and  collective  effort  consciously  put  forth  to  protect 
and  to  promote  the  common  welfare,  is  a  part  of  both  tasks: 
useful  as  a  means  of  winning  the  war,  essential  as  a  means 
of  preserving  the  nation  and  making  it  continually  better 
worth  saving. 

Social  work  is  endangered  in  the  war  in  various  ways. 
Financially  it  must  take  second  place  to  war  taxes,  to  such 
immense  bond  issues  as  the  liberty  loan,  and  to  the  demands 
of  war  philanthropy.  Administratively  it  is  threatened  by  the 
withdrawal  of  workers  for  military  duty  and  for  emergency 
civilian  work  of  various  kinds.  More  serious  than  either  is 
the  certainty  that  the  war  will  eventually  impose  new  bur- 
dens, increasing  the  number  of  dependents  to  be  cared  for 
and  interfering  with  the  natural  course  of  well-devised 
schemes  for  social  improvement.  There  is  no  reason  for  undue 
alarm,  much  less  for  pessimism,  in  these  considerations.  There 
is  reason  only  for  forethought,  for  diligence,  and  for  a  sense 
of  proportion.  Financial  hardships  may  have  only  the  effect 
of  spurring  the  institutions  to  greater  efforts.  In  some  in- 
stances the  war  may  force  desirable  combinations  resulting 
in  economy  and  efficiency.  Some  dubious  agencies  may  be 
constrained  to  give  up  the  losing  fight  for  existence.  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  hardships  will  fall 
most  heavily  upon  the  least  useful  agencies.  Some  of  the 
plans  which  will  have  to  be  given  up  are  likely  to  be  among 
the  best.  Some  of  those  that  appeal  most  strongly  to  the 
war  psychology  may  be,  from  the  standpoint  of  genuine 
human  welfare,  among  the  worst. 


SOCIAL    FORCES 


EXEMPTION  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS 

THE  Hollis  amendment  to  the  war  revenue  bill,  authori- 
zing the  deduction  of  gifts  to  educational  and  charitable 
corporations  from  gross  income  along  with  certain  other  de- 
ductions, such  as  taxes  and  bad  debts,  does  not  create  a  new 
form  of  special  privilege  or  a  new  subsidy.  It  does  not  enable 
a  wealthy  man  to  secure  a  lower  income  tax  rate,  nor  does 
it  violate  any  established  principle  of  taxation.  There  is 
no  presumption  that  any  lessening  of  revenues  attributable 
to  this  amendment  would  increase  the  burdens  of  those  who 
have  small  incomes.  The  difference  may  quite  as  well  be 
made  up  by  increasing  the  tax  on  war  profits. 

What  the  Hollis  amendment  does  is  to  save  the  revenue 
bill  from  penalizing  gifts  to  colleges,  churches  and  charitable 
agencies.  By  means  of  this  exemption  contributions  to  recog- 
nized religious,  charitable  and  educational  institutions  are  put 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  loss  of  money  in  business,  or  the  pay- 
ment of  money  in  taxes.  Since  the  taxpayer,  or  the  bad  in- 
vestor, or  the  donor  does  not  have  the  use  of  the  money,  he 
is  not  asked  to  pay  the  income  tax  on  it.  In  the  first  case 
it  is  taken  from  him  by  the  state ;  in  the  second,  he  loses  it 
involuntarily;  in  the  third,  he  parts  with  it  voluntarily  for 
a  public  or  social  purpose.  In  no  one  of  the  three  does  he 
in  fact  have  the  money  from  which  to  deduct  the  amount  of 
the  income  tax.  If  required  to  pay  it  in  the  third  case,  as 
he  is  not  in  the  other  two,  he  must  take  it  from  some  other 
source.  Every  gift  to  philanthropy,  in  other  words,  costs 
the  donor  not  only  the  amount  of  his  gift  but  a  substantial 
sum  in  addition. 

Of  course  the  added  expense  can  be  deducted,  if  the  donor 
chooses,  from  the  amount  which  he  had  intended  to  give ;  but 
in  that  case  it  ceases  to  be  an  income  tax  and  is  instead  a  tax 
on  the  philanthropic  institutions.  The  time  may  come  when 
the  government  will  have  to  choose  between  national  defense, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  continuance  of  educational  and 
philanthropic  institutions.  We  may  have  to  turn  our  schools 
and  hospitals  and  playgrounds  into  battleships  and  ammuni- 
tion. That  time  has  not  yet  come  even  in  France.  To  begin 
the  war  tax  with  burdens  on  universities,  settlements  and 
other  voluntary  social  agencies  is  analogous  to  the  wonderful 
scheme  for  making  industries  more  efficient  by  removing  the 
legislative  protection  of  women  and  children  and  thereby 
1  educing  the  productive  power  of  labor. 

THE  NATION'S  MANDATE  TO  THE  RED  CROSS 

THE  American  Red  Cross  has  received  its  mandate  from 
the  nation.  The  oversubscription  of  the  liberty  loan  by 
50  per  cent  is  all  but  matched  by  the  oversubscription  of 
20  per  cent  to  the  Red  Cross  fund.  The  percentage  of  ex- 
cess is  less,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Red  Cross  the  excess  is  ac- 
cepted and  the  fund  thus  becomes  one  of  something  like  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  million  dollars.  This  is  more  than  the  entire 
principal  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  so  greatly 
agitated  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions a  year  or  two  ago;  more  than  has  ever  been  raised  at 
any  one  time  for  a  philanthropic  purpose;  more  than  the  en- 
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in    WAR    TIME 

By  Edward  T.  Devine 


dowment  of  any  university;  nearly  one-third  as  much  as  the 
combined  productive  funds  of  all  the  five  or  six  hundred 
higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States.  More- 
over, this  fund  is  not  to  be  an  endowment,  but  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  disposable  income  for  quick  expenditure. 

The  week's  campaign  was  marked  by  many  novel  and  some 
questionable  features.  Among  the  latter  was  the  disappear- 
ance for  the  time  being  of  clearly  recognizable  distinctions 
in  the  newspapers  as  to  what  is  news,  what  is  editorial. opinion, 
and  what  is  simply  free  advertising.  Perhaps  no  great  harm 
is  done  in  this  instance,  as  news  and  editorials  were  undis- 
guised free  advertising  quite  as  much  as  the  great  displays 
given  by  the  newspapers  or  by  advertisers  who  paid  for  the 
space.  The  teams  for  personal  canvass  and  the  whirlwind 
campaigners  deserve  much  credit.  The  lead  and  the  direction 
came  from  Wall  street  and  from  cooperating  financial  groups 
throughout  the  country.  The  chief  feature,  however,  of  the 
campaign  was  the  response,  sympathetic  in  quality,  magnifi- 
cent in  volume.  There  were  small  contributions,  but  the 
real  opportunity  for  the  giving  of  small  sums  will  come  later. 
At  the  outset  big  subscriptions  were  necessary,  and  they  were 
forthcoming. 

The  Red  Cross,  having  gathered  much  experience  in  its 
character  as  a  neutral  international  relief  agency,  now  puts 
on  its  shining  armor  as  the  relief  arm  of  a  belligerent  nation. 
The  time  for  boasting  will  come  when  that  armor  is  to  be 
put  off.  Now  is  the  time  for  consecration,  for  vision,  for 
searching  of  heart,  for  the  making  of  a  program,  for  wise 
counsels,  for  securing  public  confidence,  for  establishing  co- 
operation, for  courage  in  policy,  for  caution  in  the  choice 
of  means. 

The  Committee  on  Cooperation  appointed  by  the  Red  Cross 
War  Council  receives  at  the  start  rather  a  rough  but  perhaps 
wholesome  intimation  that  cooperation  is  a  reciprocal  matter. 
It  seems  that  there  are  some  sixty  war-relief  organizations 
whose  officials,  valuing  their  autonomy  with  the  ardor  of 
small  nations,  see  no  safety  except  in  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining.  They  have,  therefore,  formed  a  federation,  or 
at  least  an  entente  alliance,  and  agree  not  to  make  a  separate 
arrangement  with  the  Red  Cross,  but  to  confer  with  the 
latter  through  a  joint  committee  of  seven.  That  the  relief 
organizations  which  have  been  active  in  support  of  the  allies 
while  we  remained  neutral  should  have  some  recognized 
standing  in  the  new  plans  for  giving  similar  support  on  a 
larger  scale  is  obvious,  and  the  very  appointment  by  the  Red 
Cross  of  a  committee  on  cooperation  may  justly  be  interpreted 
as  evidence  that  such  a  relation  is  desired.  The  problems  of 
reconciling  the  natural  and  legitimate  desire  for  the  continu- 
ance of  work  already  undertaken  with  the  advantages  of  a 
unified  and  cooperative  national  system  should  not  be  beyond 
the  powers  of  Judge  Lovett  and  his  associates  in  the  Red 
Cross  if  they  are  met  half  way,  as  they  doubtless  will  be, 
by  the  patriotic  and  energetic  leaders  of  the  other  agencies. 
The  Red  Cross  is  an  international  organization.  Its  em- 
blem, always  accompanied  by  the  national  flag,  gives  protection 
under  the  Geneva  convention  to  "materiel"  and  "personnel" 
charged  exclusively  with  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  American  Red  Cross  is  indiffer- 


ent as  between  its  own  armies  and  those  of  the  enemy.  It 
means  that  in  the  relief  of  individual  suffering  the  Red  Cross 
is  no  respecter  of  uniforms.  On  the  battle-field  its  motto 
is  Tros  Tyriusque  mihi  nullo  discrimine  agetur.  In  every 
land  the  Red  Cross  has  this  international  character;  but  it 
has  also  everywhere  an  ardent  national  character  which  is 
not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Geneva  convention.  It  is  engaged  in  very  extensive  relief 
operations.  It  establishes  hospitals  and  equips  hospital  ships. 
It  mitigates  the  conditions  of  prisoners,  and  it  cares  for  the 
widow  and  orphan.  It  succors  those  wounded  in  battle,  but 
also  those  who  suffer  from  chronic  disease.  It  may  rebuild 
homes,  reestablish  workers  in  industry,  protect  the  public 
health,  and  do  anything  else  within  its  resources  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  humanity. 

In  these  tasks  the  American  Red  Cross  is  entitled  to  the 
services  of  every  section  of  the  nation.  As  no  one  may  hold 
back  unless  there  happens  to  be  some  other  channel  through 
which  he  can  work  to  better  advantage,  so  no  one  can  properly 
be  rejected  except  on  the  ground  that  for  the  particular  task 
someone  else  is  better  qualified.  To  refuse  the  services  of 
competent  doctors,  nurses  or  social  workers  because  of  Ger- 
man names  or  ancestry,  or  to  refuse  the  services  of  Catholic 
sisters  because  of  their  garb,  would  be  alike  indefensible.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  promptly  denounced  the  rumor  that  the  latter 
discrimination  was  to  be  permitted  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal 
Gibbons.  If  England  or  France  is  unwilling  to  permit  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  agents  of  German  birth  or  ancestry  to  aid 
English  or  French  soldiers,  such  feelings  must  no  doubt  be 
respected,  but  it  would  be  appropriate  to  put  very  plainly  to 
our  allies  the  seriousness  of  any  such  discrimination  against 
persons  whose  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  nation  are  beyond 
question.  Not  knowing  our  conditions,  they  are  through  ig- 
norance making  a  colossal  blunder  about  a  trivial  matter. 

Some  sentences  from  a  newspaper  statement  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Red  Cross  War  Council  have  been  interpreted 
in  the  journal  formerly  called  the  Fatherland  to  mean  that 
the  Red  Cross  is  to  be  utilized  as  a  war  measure  in  a  sense 
contrary  to  the  Geneva  convention.  Mr.  Davison  certainly 
had  no  such  intention.  To  supply  doctors  and  nurses  to  our 
own  and  the  allied  armies  is  the  first  obligation.  Could  the 
American  Red  Cross  be  expected  to  send  doctors,  nurses,  am- 
bulances, medicines  and  money  into  Germany  to  become  a 
part  of  the  military  resources  of  the  armies  against  which 
our  armies  are  engaged  ?  If  not,  what  basis  is  there  for 
peevish  criticism  because  of  insistence  on  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  Red  Cross  and  its  alignment  on  the  side  of  world 
democracy?  The  Red  Cross  should,  of  course,  guard  its 
phrases  to  prevent  misconstruction;  but  eventually  its  policy 
will  be  disclosed  in  action.  It  will  be  neutral  where  neutrality 
is  legitimate  and  reasonable,  and  it  will  be  national  and  pa- 
triotic where  this  is  reasonable  and  legitimate.  Thus  it  will 
command  respect  abroad  and  affection  from  Americans  of 
every  party  and  section.  Already  the  Red  Cross  is  the  best 
known  of  all  humanitarian  agencies.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  it  will  be  as  well  beloved  as  it  is  known. 

GENERAL  ORDERS  NO.  100 
April  24,  1863 

THE  social  worker  who  begins  young  and  lives  fairly  long, 
who  keeps  his  mind  open  to  the  exigencies  of  his  work, 
seeking  the  knowledge  it  demands,  to  whatever  field  it  leads 
him,  can  hardly  escape  acquiring  a  liberal  education.  We 
have  long  since  realized  that  thorough  courses  in  medicine, 
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plumbing,  law,  politics,  psychology,  cooking,  biology,  would 
be  advantageous  to  one  who  tries  to  do  social  work,  and  the 
list  of  subjects  recognized  as  desirable  is  growing  fast. 

International  law  has  not  heretofore  been  suspected  of 
belonging  among  the  necessities  of  our  professional  equipment. 
Social  work  in  America  has  been  indigenous  in  character, 
except  for  two  or  three  exotic  institutions,  like  the  almshouse 
and  the  jail,  which  have  given  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
Voices  have  been  raised,  to  be  sure,  in  recent  years  in  praise 
of  legislative  and  administrative  methods  for  handling  social 
problems  in  European  countries  and  in  advocacy  of  their 
adoption  by  us  ready-made.  But  there  have  been  other  voices 
to  counsel  against  the  assumption  that  a  method  which  has 
been  successful  somewhere  else  will  necessarily  be  successful 
when  applied  to  American  conditions  and  subjected  to  the 
American  temper;  and  most  of  us,  like  most  people  in  most 
other  countries,  have  been  cheerfully  unconscious  of  what  our 
foreign  contemporaries  do  about  their  social  problems. 

The  war,  however,  as  has  frequently  been  observed  in 
other  connections,  has  changed  all  that.  We  have  been  learn- 
ing more  about  the  social  institutions  of  Europe,  as  we  have 
been  learning  more  about  its  geography  and  politics.  The 
exigent  social  problems  created  by  the  war,  moreover,  are 
forcing  the  development  of  social  work  of  an  international 
character,  beyond  anything  ever  foreshadowed  in  the  past, 
which  rests — which  must  rest,  to  be  useful — on  elementary 
principles  of  universal  human  applicability,  not  on  the  tradi- 
tions and  tastes  of  any  one  nation.  These  international  prob- 
lems of  social  welfare  (the  treatment  of  prisoners,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  population  of  conquered  territory  and  of  non- 
combatants  in  the  theater  of  military  operations)  lead  us 
sooner  or  later  to  international  law — "that  law,"  in  the  words 
of  Grotius,  "which  obtains  between  peoples  and  their  rulers, 
springing  from  nature  itself  or  instituted  by  laws  divine  or 
by  custom  and  silent  agreement." 

There  is  one  document  of  international  law  which  should 
be  peculiarly  interesting  to  all  Americans  in  these  days  when 
our  first  troops  are  landing  in  France. 

The  basis  for  the  modern  rules  for  warfare  on  land — the 
rules  which  were  observed,  that  is,  in  modern  wars  between 
civilized  nations  up  to  1914 — is  to  be  found  in  a  document 
of  our  Civil  War  known  as  General  Orders  No.  100,  In- 
structions for  the  Government  of  Armies  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Field.  It  was  prepared  by  Francis  Lieber,  revised  by 
a  board  of  officers,  approved  by  President  Lincoln,  and  then 
issued  by  the  secretary  of  war,  on  April  24,  1863,  as  a  manual 
to  guide  the  military  operations  of  the  United  States  forces. 

It  is  a  document  in  which  we  may  well  take  pride,  both 
for  the  power  of  intellect  it  displays  and  for  its  loftiness  of 
tone.  It  is  not  a  mere  list  of  directions  as  to  the  proper  action 
under  given  circumstances.  Explanations  and  reasons  for 
the  orders  are  given,  marvelously  compact  and  cogent,  making 
it  a  veritable  philosophy  of  war,  and  one  "without  rancor." 

Its  author  was  a  "German-American,"  Francis  Lieber,  who 
was  at  the  time  professor  of  constitutional  history  and  public 
law  in  Columbia  College.  Born  in  Berlin  in  1800,  he  fought 
against  Napoleon  under  Blucher  at  the  ripe  age  of  fifteen, 
and  soon  after  was  arrested  for  the  political  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  certain  songs  of  liberty  and  was  forbidden  to  study 
in  the  Prussian  universities.  He  continued  his  education  at 
Jena,  Halle  and  Dresden ;  took  part — inevitably — in  the 
Greek  war  of  independence ;  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1827;  edited  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  in  Boston  for  five 
years ;  then  went  to  the  University  of  South  Carolina  as  pro- 
fessor of  history  and   political   economy,   and   thence   to   Co- 


lumbia, which  was  the  seat  of  his  teaching  until  his  death  in 
1872  and  which  commemorates  his  name  in  the  Lieber  pro- 
fessorship of  history  and  political  philosophy. 

The  "instructions"  consist  of  157  short  sections,  which  will 
repay  a  careful  reading  in  full.  We  quote  a  few  paragraphs, 
from  the  text  as  it  is  given  in  Wilson  and  Tucker's  Inter- 
national  Law,   in  justification   of   our  assertions: 

11.  The  law  of  war  does  not  only  disclaim  all  cruelty  and  bad 
faith  concerning  engagements  concluded  with  the  enemy  during  the 
war,  but  also  the  breaking  of  stipulations  solemnly  contracted  by 
the  belligerents  in  time  of  peace,  and  avowedly  intended  to  remain 
in   force   in   case   of   war   between   the   contracting   powers. 

It  disclaims  all  extortions  and  other  transactions  for  individual 
gain;    all   acts  of  private   revenge,   or  connivance   at  such   acts. 

Offenses  to  the  contrary  shall  be  severely  punished,  and  espe- 
cially so  if  committed  by  officers. 

15.  Military  necessity  admits  of  all  direct  destruction  of  life  or 
limb  of  armed  enemies,  and  of  other  persons  whose  destruction  is 
incidentally  unavoidable  in  the  armed  contests  of  the  war;  it  allows 
of  the  capturing  of  every  armed  enemy,  and  every  enemy  of  im- 
portance to  the  hostile  government,  or  of  peculiar  danger  to  the 
captor;  it  allows  of  all  destruction  of  property,  and  obstruction  of 
the  ways  and  channels  of  traffic,  travel,  or  communication,  and  of 
all  withholding  of  sustenance  or  means  of  life  from  the  enemy; 
of  the  appropriation  of  whatever  an  enemy's  country  affords  neces- 
sary for  the  subsistence  and  safety  of  the  army,  and  of  such  de- 
ception as  does  not  involve  the  breaking  of  good  faith,  either  posi- 
tively pledged,  regarding  agreements  entered  into  during  the  war, 
or  supposed  by  the  modern  law  of  war  to  exist.  Men  who  take 
up  arms  against  one  another  in  public  war  do  not  cease  on  this 
account  to  be  moral  beings,  responsible  to  one  another  and  to  God. 

16.  Military  necessity  does  not  admit  of  cruelty — that  is,  the  in- 
fliction of  suffering  for  the  sake  of  suffering  or  for  revenge,  nor 
of  maiming  or  wounding  except  in  fight,  nor  of  torture  to  extort 
confessions.  It  does  not  admit  of  the  use  of  poison  in  any  way,  nor 
of  the  wanton  devastation  of  a  district.  It  admits  of  deception,  but 
disclaims  acts  of  perfidy;  and,  in  general,  military  necessity  does 
not  include  any  act  of  hostility  which  makes  the  return  to  peace 
unnecessarily    difficult. 

19.  Commanders,  whenever  admissible,  inform  the  enemy  of  their 
intention  to  bombard  a  place,  so  that  the  noncombatants,  and  espe- 
cially the  women  and  children,  may  be  removed  before  the  bombard- 
ment commences.  But  it  is  no  infraction  of  the  common  law  of  war 
to  omit  thus  to  inform  the  enemy.     Surprise  may  be  a  necessity. 

29.  Modern  times  are  distinguished  from  earlier  ages  by  the  ex- 
istence, at  one  and  the  same  time,  of  many  nations  and  great  govern- 
ments related  to  one  another  in  close  intercourse. 

Peace  is  their  normal  condition ;  war  is  the  exception.  The  ulti- 
mate object  of  all  modern  war  is  a  renewed  state  of  peace. 

The  more  vigorously  wars  are  pursued,  the  better  it  is  for  hu- 
manity.    Sharp  wars  are  brief. 

35.  Classical  works  of  art,  libraries,  scientific  collections,  or  pre- 
cious instruments,  such  as  astronomical  telescopes,  as  well  as  hos- 
pitals, must  be  secured  against  all  avoidable  injury,  even  when  they 
are  contained  in  fortified  places  whilst  besieged  or  bombarded. 

44.  All  wanton  violence  committed  against  persons  in  the  invaded 
country,  all  destruction  of  property  not  commanded  by  the  authorized 
officer,  all  robbery,  all  pillage  or  sacking,  even  after  taking  a  place 
by  main  force,  all  rape,  wounding,  maiming,  or  killing  of  such  in- 
habitants, are  prohibited  under  the  penalty  of  death,  or  such  other 
severe  punishment  as  may  seem  adequate  for  the  gravity  of  the 
offense. 

70.  The  use  of  poison  in  any  manner,  be  it  to  poison  wells,  or 
food,  or  arms,  is  wholly  excluded  from  modern  warfare.  He  that 
uses  it  puts  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law  and  usages  of  war. 

75.  Prisoners  of  war  are  subject  to  confinement  such  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  on  account  of  safety,  but  they  are  to  be  subjected 
to  no  other  intentional  suffering  or  indignity.  The  confinement  and 
mode  of  treating  a  prisoner  may  be  varied  during  his  captivity  ac- 
cording to  the  demands  of  safety. 

118.  The  besieging  belligerent  has  sometimes  requested  the  be- 
sieged to  designate  the  buildings  containing  collections  of  works  of 
art,  scientific  museums,  astronomical  observatories,  or  previous  li- 
braries, so  that  their  destruction  may  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  WAR  NEEDS 

CONSCIOUSNESS  of  social  problems,  intelligent  interest 
in  them,  and  a  genuine  desire  to  do  something  about  them, 
have  never  been  so  conspicuous  as  they  are  now.  Enthusiasm 
for  social  service  is  epidemic.  Everyone  wants  to  "do  some- 
thing." Those  who  are  already  "doing  something"  want 
to  do  something  more,  or  something  different.  Those  who 
have  never  "done  anything"  want  to  begin  at  once.     Estab- 
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lished  agencies  are  developing  new  functions  and  evolving 
new  organs.  A  luxuriant  crop  of  new  agencies  is  springing 
up.  We  scurry  back  and  forth  to  the  national  capital;  we 
stock  offices  with  typewriters  and  new  letterheads;  we  tele- 
phone feverishly,  regardless  of  expense,  and  resort  to  all  the 
devices  of  efficient  "publicity  work;"  we  change  places — as 
in  the  old  game  of  Going  to  Jerusalem — C  moving  into  the 
chair  of  B,  who  has  been  called  upon  to  succeed  A,  who  has 
"gone  to  Washington,"  while  C's  old  place  is  taken  by  a 
promising  college  graduate — at  any  rate  until  he  is  drafted 
or  until  she  hears  of  something  even  more  "worth  while." 

In  a  time  like  this  most  of  us  are  not  very  critical,  not 
very  particular  about  what  we  do  or  what  others  do.  The 
excitement  goes  to  our  heads.  We  accept  the  seething  fer- 
ment unquestioningly  as  evidence  of  tremendously  vital  forces, 
and  we  burn  to  add  our  own  energies  to  these  forces.  It  is 
all  very  exhilarating,  stimulating,  intoxicating.  Activity  and 
enthusiasm  are  the  qualities  of  the  moment. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fermentation,  this  tropical  flowering — 
if  that  is  a  more  pleasing  figure — of  energy  and  devotion, 
there  may  be  some  cool  and  controlled  spectators  who  question 
the  value  of  it.  The  cynic  may  be  tempted  to  liken  his  fellow- 
men  at  the  present  moment — if  the  cynic  would  stoop  to  use 
so  homely  a  simile — to  chickens  with  their  heads  off.  But 
if  he  does  he  will  be  ready  to  apologize  as  soon  as  he  has  seen 
beneath  the  surface  to  the  motives  responsible  for  the  motions 
at  which  he  mocks.  Our  jerky,  uncoordinated,  apparently  un- 
reasonable gestures  are  not  reflex  actions  due  to  the  severance 
of  connection  with  the  controlling  nerve  center.  They  are 
the  direct  result  of  such  respectable  emotions  as  sympathy 
and  patriotism  and  a  desire  to  be  of  use.  They  are  more  like 
the  bucking  of  an  engine  which  is  getting  under  way  than  the 
senseless  flounderings  of  a  decapitated  hen,  and  when  the 
awkward  actions  are  over  we  hope  to  find  under  our  hands 
not  a  dead  chicken  but  a  smoothly  running  powerful  machine. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  cynics  among  us,  but  there  may 
be  some  who  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  uneasiness,  and  there 
are  undoubtedly  many  who  find  themselves  a  little  bewil- 
dered, at  the  increasing  multiplicity  of  efforts  and  agencies. 

One  of  our  correspondents  writes  that  she  came  away  from 
Pittsburgh  with  the  feeling  "that  'conservation  ideas'  were 
lying  around  in  various  individual  brains,  but  that  there  was 
a  woful  lack  of  coordination  and  no  means  by  which  we  could 
coordinate  and  pull  together.  .  .  .  The  people  want  to  do, 
but  expert  guidance  leading  this  army  of  would-be  doers  is 
what  is  lacking."  She  refers  to  "Conservation  Manuals," 
one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  published  by  the  German 
government  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  ventures  the 
flattering  hope  that  this  department  may  serve  as  a  serial 
"conservation  manual"  for  the  social  workers  of  America. 

Another  correspondent  writes  that  he  and  his  associates 
are  giving  some  thought  to  organizing  the  social  resources 
of  the  state — official  and  private — for  war  needs.   He  goes  on : 

You  are  familiar  with  the  facilities  of  a  state  of  the  size  and  de- 
velopment of  this.  We  are  writing  to  ask  for  your  suggestions  as  to 
what  may  be  done  and  the  most  effective  way  of  doing  it.  What  can 
the  state  do  through  its  officers,  boards  and  institutions?  What 
can  the  counties  do  through  their  officers,  institutions  and  agencies? 
What  can  the  cities  do  officially?  What  can  the  voluntary  charitable 
and  welfare  agencies  do?  What  can  individuals  do?  What  are 
some  of  the  things  that  such  social  welfare  agencies  both  public  and 
private  are  going  to  have  to  consider?  Can  you  briefly  outline  a 
plan  that  we  can  have  before  us  and  let  us  have  it  by  early  mail? 

The  German  Conservation  Manuals  which  we  are  asked 
to  emulate  may  be  as  useful  as  our  correspondent  assumes 
they  should  be,  but  imagination  cannot  figure  a  handbook 
so  comprehensive  and  sound  and  far-sighted  that  it  will  be 


a  trusty  guide  for  well-meaning  citizens.  Nor  would  a  pro- 
gram which  undertook  to  organize  in  advance  all  the  social 
resources  of  a  state  for  war  needs  command  much  confidence. 
We  shall  have  to  feel  our  way  point  by  point,  very  cau- 
tiously— though  that  does  not  mean  passively.  One  duty  is 
clear  at  the  very  outset.  Each  existing  institution  should 
specialize  on  its  own  job,  perfecting  its  administration  and 
personnel  to  the  wth  degree.  Hospitals  should  get  ready  to 
take  care  of  the  sick,  wounded  and  disabled ;  employment 
agencies  to  deal  with  irregular  employment  and  industrial  re- 
adjustments; relief  agencies  with  an  accentuation  of  their  or- 
dinary problems. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Red  Cross  should  represent  in  its 
membership  and  in  its  direction  the  whole  population  of  the 
country,  as  nearly  as  that  is  possible,  and  should  put  itself  in 
condition  to  cooperate  effectively  with  the  military  authorities 
to  the  extent  that  voluntary  cooperation  is  needed  and  to  do 
all  the  enormous  amount  of  humanitarian  work  which  lies 
within  its  scope.  This  requires  a  tremendous  increase  in 
members,  in  resources  and  in  efficiency — such  as  is  indeed  tak- 
ing place  before  our  eyes  from  hour  to  hour. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  state  and 
county  and  city  councils  or  committees  of  national  defense, 
appointed  by  the  governors  and  supervisors  and  mayors,  to 
provide  a  channel  for  receiving  and  disseminating  national 
policies  emanating  from  Washington,  and  to  provide  also  a 
center  for  the  coordination  of  other  agencies  within  the 
state,  county  or  city.  As  far  as  possible  it  would  be  well  that 
formal  social  organization  for  the  war  should  be  concentrated 
in  these  quasi-official  bodies,  and  that  irregular  voluntary 
schemes  of  a  vague  and  sentimental  character  should  be  dis- 
couraged. If  the  national  defense  committee  as  appointed 
by  the  governor  or  mayor  is  not  such  that  it  can  be  developed 
into  a  representative,  coordinating,  unifying  body,  then  it  may 
be  desirable  to  create  another  organ  by  the  voluntary  action 
of  responsible  officials  and  influential  persons  connected  with 
the  private  agencies.  But  there  would  be  great  advantage 
in  having  this  work  done  by  a  network  of  coordinate  state 
and  local  committees,  all  responsive  to  direction  and  stimulus 
from  the  Council  of  National  Defence  in  Washington. 

If  every  department  of  government  and  every  voluntary 
agency  stands  at  attention,  so  to  speak,  in  this  way ;  and  if  the 
country  as  a  whole  organizes  through  a  network  of  quasi- 
official  councils  or  committees  of  defense,  working  from  Wash- 
ington down  to  the  local  community;  and  if  the  Red  Cross  is 
made  the  efficient  and  trusted  agent  of  the  whole  population 
for  the  functions  which  it  has  assumed,  we  shall  be  ready  for 
whatever  comes,  and  shall  not  have  to  multiply  or  diversify 
machinery.  In  other  words,  the  effectiveness  of  our  social  or- 
ganization will  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  federal  and  local 
government  in  its  own  field,  of  voluntary  agencies  in  their 
own  field,  and  of  a  single  set  of  not-too-elaborate  officially 
recognized  agencies  occupying  the  borderline  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  voluntary  agencies  and  private  citizens. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  make  our  social  organization  as 
simple  and  as  effective  as  this,  but  we  can  at  least  keep  it  in 
mind  as  an  ideal  and  scrutinize  severely  every  proposal  that 
faces  toward  complexity  and  multiplication  of  machinery. 


rHE  editor  of  this  department  will  welcome  questions 
from  readers,  and  suggestions  as  to  topics  which  they 
would  like  to  see  discussed  in  these  pages.  Information  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  about  conditions  due  to  the  war,  and 
consequent  developments  in  social  work,  will  also  be  appre- 
ciated. 


THE  FOURTH'S  ESTATE 

THE  day  we  celebrate  is  one  whose  meaning  can  be 
shared  in,  this  year,  by  the  Russian  millions.  Each 
decade  has  seen  new  bodies  of  people  the  world  over, 
no  less  than  on  the  American  continent,  who  could 
respond  to  its  message,  but  never  such  accessions  as  those  of 
the  present  decade.  Like  the  finger  of  an  old-fashioned  dial, 
the  day  has  thus  marked  the  slow  emergence  of  greater  and 
greater  reaches  of  human  life  into  the  sunlight  of  liberty. 

Through  the  Root  mission  to  Russia,  through  the  Bakh- 
meteff  mission  to  the  United  States,  through  the  new  Red 
Cross  commission  and— perhaps  even  more  than  through  any 
of  these  or  all  of  them  combined — through  the  return  west- 
ward across  the  Pacific  and  by  way  of  Siberia  of  exiles  who, 
bred  of  the  revolution  and  understanding  its  great  motivation, 
have  come  also  to  know  American  democracy  and  labor,  can 
we  share  with  these  new  pursuers  of  happiness  our  experience 
in  organizing  life  and  liberty. 

Only  four  short  months  ago,  England  was  closing  its  old 
rights  of  asylum  to  such  fugitives  from  despotism  and  propos- 
ing to  turn  them  over  to  the  secret  service  of  the  Czar.  To- 
day the  English  premier,  while  marking  the  revolution's  cost 
in  prolonging  the  war,  is  hailing  it  as  the  great  assurance  of  the 
quality  and  permanence  of  the  settlement  when  it  comes.  Such 
have  been  the  mighty  changes  which  in  the  midst  of  our  own 
entry  we  have  scarcely  recognized. 

As  Professor  Taylor  points  out,  we  have  long  looked  upon 
independence  as  a  social  heritage  and  not  merely  as  an  indi- 
vidual possession.  Comes  the  Russian  revolution  and  holds  it 
aloft,  less  as  a  heritage  than  again  as  something  achievable — 
to  be  striven  for  no  less  than  handed  down.  But  again  social 
— the  strivings  of  the  many. 

Insofar  as  we  have  fallen  short  of  the  vision  of  the  founders, 
have  tried  false  leads,  have  stumbled  into  pitfalls  and  followed 
will-o'-the-wisps,  we  can  serve  the  new  Russia  no  less  than 
where  we  can  point  to  practical  gains.  And  for  these  very  rea- 
sons, this  day  will  mean  more  to  us  than  its  immediate  prede- 
cessors, if  we  turn  our  faces  not  to  Russia  as  the  East,  but  like 
these  exiles  among  us,  to  Russia  as  the  West — to  a  young  na- 
tion where  old  night  is  breaking  up.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  share 
with  them  in  their  fresh  realization  of  the  primal  meanings  of 
our  day  of  freedom. 

A  SIGN  OF  GROWTH 

FOR  the  third  time  a  social  settlement  head  resident  has 
been  chosen  president  of  the  "National  Conference." 
When  it  was  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  this 
choice  did  not  signify  that  the  settlements  had  either  aban- 
doned or  in  any  way  compromised  their  historic  point  of  view. 
And  now  that  it  is  the  Conference  of  Social  Work,  it  does 
not  signify  that  either  this  change  of  name  or  choice  of  a  man 
indicates  any  less  emphasis  upon  charity  and  correction.     It 


means  that  the  two  groups  have  been  impelled  by  the  growing 
sense  of  the  complications  involved  in  all  their  work  to  em- 
phasize the  community  as  the  all-embracing  source  from  which 
problems  issue  and  from  whence  solvents  are  to  be  derived. 
Community  workers  all  are  they.  And  social  work  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  work  with  and  for  the  whole  community. 

G.  A.  D. 

CIVIL  service  standards  and  the  merit  system  have  come 
in  since  the  Civil  war,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  a  grateful  people  will  reward  the  surviving  soldiers 
of  this  war  with  public  office.  Service  in  France  will  be  con- 
sidered the  best  probation  for  service  in  city  council,  legisla- 
ture and  Congress.  We  may,  moreover,  confidently  look  for- 
ward to  a  large  and  energetic  organization  of  the  veterans  of 
the  war  for  democracy — a  G.  A.  D.  to  outnumber  the  G.  A. 
R.  and  perhaps  to  outstrip  it  in  united  action  in  behalf  of 
deserving  members.  Therefore,  argues  the  Philadelphia  Bu- 
reau of  Municipal  Research,  let  us  accept  the  inevitable  and 
take  it  into  camp — let  us 

see  to  it  that  the  ex-soldiers  get  their  jobs  via  the  merit  route.  .  .  . 
Take  immediate  advantage  of  the  concentration  of  our  young  men  in 
training  camps  to  teach  them  about  their  city,  state  and  nation. 

"SOCIAL  FORCES  IN  WAR  TIME" 

THE  editor  of  the  Survey  counts  himself  and  all  Survey 
readers  fortunate  in  mustering  in  an  associate  editor  as 
an  every-week  contributor  throughout  the  summer.  Social 
Forces  in  Wartime  is  just  what  the  name  implies — a  resump- 
tion of  that  characteristic  department  through  which  Mr. 
Devine  has  from  year  to  year  given  counsel  and  inspiration 
to  the  fellowship  of  social  workers;  an  application  of  that 
department  to  the  practical  adjustment  in  wartime  of  organ- 
ized philanthropy  and  public  service.  It  is  in  a  sense  a  seminar 
— an  all-summer's  conference,  building  upon  those  sessions  at 
Pittsburgh  which  blazed  certain  of  the  great  trails  of  pa- 
triotic obligation  and  opportunity.  It  will  be  a  mosaic  of  ex- 
perience, interpretation,  criticism,  proposal — drawing  on  sug- 
gestions and  reports  from  a  wide  range  of  work  and  workers ; 
and  through  it  all  the  consistent  handling  of  difficult  prob- 
lems by  an  executive,  teacher  and  editor  who  for  twenty  years 
has  helped  guide  the  forward-moving  current  of  American 
social  work.  By  vigorous  and  convincing  leadership,  by  open- 
minded  induction,  and  by  practical  demonstration,  he  has  put 
us  all  in  his  debt. 

While  Mr.  Devine  will  draw  on  staff  resources  and  budgets 
of  information,  the  department  is  essentially  his  own.  He  will 
be  quite  unconstrained  in  developing  his  own  approach  and 
conclusions  with  respect  to  events  and  experience  as  they  are 
covered  in  the  regular  news  service  of  the  Survey;  under  no 
obligation  whatever  to  conform  to  predilections  of  the  editor. 
Thus,   in  this  week's  issue,  he  quite  completely  breaks  with 
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the  position  of   the   latter  on   the   subject  of   exemptions   of 
philanthropic  gifts  from  the  provisions  of  the  income  tax. 

He  will  be  thinking  for  himself,  and  provoking  just  that 
in  editors,  contributors  and  readers;  and  in  these  formative 
weeks  ahead  we  will  all  be  the  richer  for  the  reach  and  in- 
cisiveness  with  which  he  articulates  his  constructive  principles 
to  the  half-recognized  needs  of  a  war  epoch. 

"LET  NO  ONE  GO  HUNGRY  AWAY" 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  may  have  been  unconscious  of  a 
notable  precedent  when  he  made  it  clear  recently  that  he 
is  against  scrapping  essential  public  and  social  service  in  the 
midst  of  war.  Unmistakable  in  tenor,  if  cast  in  the  phrase- 
ology and  social  customs  of  an  earlier  epoch,  was  this  letter 
from  George  Washington,  written  at  Cambridge,  November 
26,  1775,  to  his  representative  at  Mt.  Vernon: 

Let  the  hospitality  of  the  house,  with  respect  to  the  poor,  be  kept 
up.  Let  no  one  go  hungry  away.  If  any  of  this  kind  of  people 
should  be  there  in  want  of  corn,  supply  their  necessities,  provided  it 
does  not  encourage  them  in  idleness;  and  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
giving  my  money  in  charity,  to  the  amount  of  40  or  50  pounds  a  year, 
when  you  think  it  well  bestowed.  What  I  mean  by  having  no  objec- 
tion is,  that  it  is  my  desire  that  it  should  be  done.  You  are  to  con- 
sider that  neither  myself  nor  my  wife  is  now  in  the  way  to  do  these 
good  offices.  In  all  other  respects,  I  recommend  it  to  you,  and  have 
no  doubt  of  your  observing  the  greatest  economy  and  frugality  as 
I  suppose  you  know  that  I  do  not  get  a  farthing  for  my  services  here, 
more  than  my  expenses.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  for  me  to 
be  saving  at  home. 

The  above  is  copied  not  only  to  remind  yourself  of  my  promises 
and  requests,  but  others  also  if  any  mischance  happens  to 

George  Washington. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

AT  the  time  Lord  Bryce  visited  American  cities  in  gath- 
ering material  for  his  American  Commonwealth,  mu- 
nicipal affairs  were  largely  isolated.  What  one  city  was  act- 
ually doing  was  little  known  to  its  neighbors ;  municipal 
government  was  largely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  rank  and  file ; 
public  interest  was  lethargic;  and  our  community  life  had 
still  to  be  stirred  by  those  movements  for  democratic  control 
which  have  manifested  themselves  in  such  a  variety  of  ways 
— in  Steffens'  Shame  of  the  Cities,  in  the  citizens'  union, 
voters'  league  and  other  non-partisan  campaigns;  in  the  mili- 
tant agitations  for  public  ownership  and  regulation  of  utilities ; 
in  our  housing  and  health  movements;  our  surveys  and  mu- 
nicipal research — efforts  stretched  out  over  a  period  of  years 
which  at  once  have  brought  expert  and  citizen  into  a  working 
partnership,  have  made  municipal  policy  a  concern  of  all  city 
dwellers,  and  have  broken  away  from  the  old  party  systems 
and  watch-cries,  revolving  around  newer  social  forces  and  con- 
siderations. 

This  process  in  municipal  life  and  law,  spreading  over  a 
generation,  affords  us  a  clue  to  what  may  be  ahead  in  interna- 
tional life  and  law.  Only  here  the  war,  coming  as  a  challenge 
to  an  even  more  complete  isolation,  calls  for  swifter  self-edu- 
cation. It  comes,  however,  to  a  lay  public  which  has  gone 
through  a  tutelage  in  its  struggles  in  city  and  state  and  nation, 
and  which  has  acquired  habits  of  organization,  of  scrutiny  of 
facts,  and  of  searching  out  the  kernel  of  common  public  in- 
terest in  new  situations. 

Herein  lay  the  significance  of  the  Long  Beach  Conference 
on  Foreign  Relations,  recently  held  under  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Political  Science.  A  who's  who  of  speakers,  pub- 
lished in  the  program,  showed  the  wide  range  from  which 
public  interest  may  be  recruited.  The  list  is  too  long  to  set 
down,  but  these  designations  drawn  from  the  first  of  four 
closely  printed  pages  will  illustrate  it:  the  head  of  an  immi- 


grants' protective  league,  a  settlement  worker,  the  head  of  the 
ethical  culture  movement,  the  secretary-general  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  International  Law,  a  statistician,  a  former 
governor,  a  war  correspondent,  the  president  of  a  transporta- 
tion company,  the  president  of  a  university,  the  librarian  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society,  a  former  Associated  Press 
correspondent  in  Mexico,  a  novelist,  a  former  ambassador,  a 
professor  of  education,  the  American  member  of  the  Balkan 
Atrocities  Commission  and  the  ambassador  from  Brazil. 

From  fifty  to  seventy-five  newspaper  editors  made  up  the 
central  core  of  the  meeting,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
acquaint  those  present  with  the  broad  outlines  of  the  issues 
which  will  be  to  the  fore  in  our  relations  as  a  participant  in 
the  war  and  as  a  factor  in  settlement  and  reconstruction.  The 
old  technical  formulations  of  international  law  were  laid 
aside;  new  issues  and  new  forces  were  uppermost.  The  con- 
ference was  national  in  membership,  and  there  was  discussion 
of  making  it  a  permanent  factor  in  American  life — to  take  its 
place  beside  the  professional  and  public  conventions  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  progress  in  domestic  affairs. 

But  even  more  than  a  second  annual  conference  of  this 
sort,  there  is  opportunity  for  a  series  of  regional  conferences 
which  in  New  England,  in  the  South,  the  Middle  West, 
Southwest,  Pacific  Coast  and  elsewhere,  would  bring  news- 
paper men,  educators,  business  men,  labor  leaders,  social  work- 
ers and  members  of  the  professions  together  for  intelligent  dis- 
cussion of  civil  foreign  policy. 

That  there  would  be  response  to  such  conferences  is  illus- 
trated by  the  success  of  a  series  of  meetings  held  in  May  by 
the  Chicago  City  Club  on  "America's  part  in  the  great  world 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  IN 
INTER-DEPENDENT  TIMES 

By   Graham   Taylor 

J F  it  ever  was  to  be  sanely  doubted,  it  is  now  demon- 
strated that  independence  is  a  social  heritage  and 
not  merely  an  individual  possession.  In  the  new  light 
of  the  Russian  revolution  the  old  challenge  with  which 
James  Otis  led  up  to  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  as  demonstrable  now  as  it  was  then,  that  we 
will  hang  separately  unless  we  hang  together.  As  surely 
as  times  are  made  up  of  days  and  yet  days  merge  into 
times,  so  surely  such  Independence  Days  as  America  and 
Russia  have  had  must  precede  and  lead  up  to  that  demo- 
cratic inter-dependence  which  is  the  only  basis  and  guar- 
antee of  personal,  national  and  international  liberty. 
Without  such  inter-dependence,  "independence,"  only  a 
little  later  if  not  sooner,  leads  straight  and  inevitably 
into  more  abject  dependence. 

So  also  may  these  very  inter-dependent  times  unless 
those  Independence  Days  prove  to  have  established  free 
enough  spirits  among  men  and  enough  free  spirited  men 
in  the  world  to  be  the  only  units  which  can  constitute 
democracy. 

This  seems  to  have  been  done  so  securely  in  America 
that  democracy  can  not  only  never  fail  to  reconstitute 
itself  here,  but  can  neither  perish  nor  fail  to  propagate 
free  peoples  in  all  the  earth.  Independence  must  have 
its  day,  therefore,  with  all  the  glory  and  uncertainty  of 
the  dawning.  But  brotherly  spirited  inter-dependence 
must  as  surely  be  trusted  to  be  the  meridian  of  democ- 
racy— personal  and  political,  economic  and  industrial, 
educational  and  religious — whatever  other  sunset  glories 
may  illumine  its  western  horizon. 
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conflict,  the  historical  background  of  her  entrance  into  the 
war,  and  her  ideals  and  purposes  in  taking  up  arms."  These 
included : 

The  Threat  of  German  World-Politics,  Harry  Pratt  Judson. 
American    Democracy   and    World-Politics,    Shailer   Mathews. 
The  Passing  of  Splendid  Isolation,  Arthur  P.  Scott. 
Patriotism  and  Pacifists  in  War  Time,  Jane  Addams. 
From  Spectator  to  Participant,  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin. 
Democracy  the  Basis  of  a  World-Order,  Frederick  D.  Bramhall. 
Civilization's  Stake  in  the  War,  Paul  Shorey. 

If  the  same  type  of  Americans  who  have  thrown  themselves 
into  the  municipal  movement  enter  into  the  organized  discus- 
sion and  development  of  foreign  policy,  it  will  mean  a  great 
deal  for  the  future.  And  in  Lord  Bryce  they,  of  course,  have 
a  great  prototype  in  both. 

"AT  HOME" 

UNDER  the  date  line  "A  French  Seaport,"  this  week's 
dispatches  tell  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  first  American 
troops.  In  due  time,  from  "Somewhere  in  France"  will  come 
the  first  of  those  lists  of  casualties  which  for  over  two  years 
have  been  scanned  from  week  to  week  in  the  Canadian  papers. 
Except  for  occasional  items  telling  of  the  death  of  an  air-man, 
the  wounding  of  an  ambulance  driver,  or  losses  in  the  Foreign 
Legion,  most  of  us  have  not  rubbed  elbows  with  the  inexorable 
human  equation  in  the  great  war.  This  has  not  been  true, 
however,  of  the  immigrant  communities;  and  the  foreign-lan- 
guage press  has  carried  its  black-bordered  columns  into  hun- 
dreds of  American  homes. 

Miss  Byington's  article  reveals  the  household  embodiment 
of  all  this.  As  Americans  we  can  appreciate  the  quiet  way  in 
which  these  national  groups  have  shouldered  the  responsibility 
for  their  own  compatriots  without  asking  our  help — just 
assuming  that  it  was  theirs  to  carry  as  part  of  the  big  war 
burden. 

And  at  a  time  when  we  are  sending  Red  Cross  commissions 
across  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  find  out  ways  to  help,  here,  as 
at  Sir  Launfal's  gate,  is  an  opportunity  at  ours.  Let  us  meet  it. 

THE  LONGSHOREMEN 

COL.  GOETHALS  lent  a  bit  of  racy  color  to  the 
wooden-ship  controversy  when  he  said  that  birds  were 
still  nesting  in  the  trees  that  were  to  go  into  the  boats.  Cer- 
tain of  the  federal  employment  exchanges,  which  have  been 
looking  into  the  labor  supply  for  such  ship-building,  carry  the 
simile  a  bit  further  and  say  that  ivy  is  growing  over  most 
of  the  old-time  ship  carpenters.  Such  as  are  left  are  many 
of  them  entangled  in  garden  projects  and  small  farms  out  on 
Long  Island  or  back  from  the  New  England  coast.  The  man 
skilled  with  an  adz  is  about  as  rare  an  article  as  that  lonely 
artisan  on  suits  of  armor  employed  by  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  And  when  it  comes  to  navigation — steel  ships  as 
well  as  wood — we  shall  have  a  juster  public  appreciation  of 
the  great  social  loss,  so  long  pointed  out  by  Andrew  Furuseth, 
bound  up  in  our  belated  removal  (through  the  La  Follette 
law)  of  those  ancient  tyrannies  which,  decade  after  decade, 
had  been  driving  American  labor  from  the  sea. 

There  has  been  equal  neglect  of  the  conservation  and  or- 
ganization of  dock  labor,  as  was  brought  out  in  Charles  B. 
Barnes'  study  of  The  Longshoreman,  for  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  and  later  by  the  Municipal  Unemployment  Com- 
mission in  New  York. 

Questions  of  port  development  are  much  to  the  fore  just 
now,  especially  all  along  the  eastern  seaboard,  where  a  great 
permanent  increase  in  foreign  trade  is  looked  to  as  a  certain 


result  of  the  war.  There  are  also  plans  for  increasing  port 
facilities  to  meet  war  needs.  In  the  case  of  New  York,  dis- 
cussions of  a  greater  port  area  under  uniform  administration 
have  been  reopened,  and  there  are  many  plans  for  harbor  im- 
provements and  increased  terminal  facilities  which  are  more 
immediately  realizable.  , 

Yet  it  is  a  curious  fact  to  notice  the  almost  total  neglect  of 
the  labor  factor  in  all  this  talk  and  in  all  these  projects  of  ex- 
pansion. There  was,  for  example,  a  remarkably  strong  sup- 
plement of  the  Evening  Post  on  the  Greater  Port  of  New 
York  (June  20)  in  which,  none  the  less,  the  labor  factor  was 
not  even  mentioned.  The  shipping  trade  has  been  so  accus- 
tomed in  the  past  to  a  tremendous  oversupply  of  dock  labor  at 
so  cheap  a  rate  and  on  so  casual  a  basis  that  the  question 
usually  foremost  in  the  minds  of  those  who  project  great  in- 
land industrial  extensions- — how  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  labor 
— has  hardly  been  thought  of. 

Yet  recent  studies  made  in  New  York  show  that  the  waste- 
fulness of  human  material  at  the  waterfront  is  unequalled 
in  this  country  and  that,  if  trade  continues  good  and  condi- 
tions do  not  greatly  improve,  there  will  soon  be  a  serious 
undersupply.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  until  recently 
no  other  trade  in  the  state  has  been  so  continuously  and  so  ex- 
cessively oversupplied  with  men  willing  to  take  a  hand  in  it. 
The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  there  never  has  been  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  consistent  labor  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
employers;  each  has  tried  to  have  hanging  around  his  piers  a 
more  or  less  dependable  margin  of  unused  men  who  could  be 
called  in  at  a  few  minutes'  notice,  and  none  has  taken  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  demoralizing  effect  of  this  method  of 
hiring  upon  the  working  efficiency  of  the  men  themselves. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  the  United  States  so  much  resem- 
bling a  slave  market  as  a  typical  hiring  of  longshoremen  in 
certain  parts  of  the  port.  No  wonder  the  saloons  thrive  across 
the  way,  and  the  longshoremen,  obliged  to  wait  around  so 
as  not  to  miss  a  chance  of  a  few  hours'  work,  get  a  reputation 
for  being  shirkers.  At  present  many  longshoremen,  more  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  unions  which  have  wage  agreements,  at 
least  earn  enough  for  a  fairly  comfortable  minimum  of  sub- 
sistence. But  there  are  more  who,  even  now  when  the  port  is 
exceptionally  busy,  have  to  rely  partly  on  other  jobs  or  allow 
their  wives  to  help  support  the  family.  As  soon  as  there  is  a 
slackening  of  trade  from  any  cause,  the  old  condition  will  at 
once  return,  and  the  unions  will  have  the  toughest  fight  to 
retain  the  standards  they  have  secured. 

The  only  way  to  give  this  calling  the  dignity  due  to  its  im- 
portance and  to  regularize  incomes  is  to  rid  it  of  those  who 
only  come  in  occasionally  to  grab  for  a  job,  who  aid  in  lower- 
ing general  earnings  and  give  a  bad  name  to  the  trade.  That 
can  only  be  done  by  some  sort  of  registration.  The  next  step 
is  a  pooling  of  labor  reserves  by  different  employers,  which  can 
be  accomplished  if  they  give  up  hiring  at  their  own  piers  and 
use  a  common  labor  market  which,  by  a  system  of  clearing 
houses,  could  any  day  supply  a  surplus  in  any  one  part  of  the 
port  to  other  parts  where  there  is  a  shortage.  This  without 
reducing  the  potential  supply  for  any  one  employer,  would 
make  possible  a  reduction  of  the  total  number  of  men  calling 
themselves  longshoremen  and  give  those  who  remain  regular 
work  and  wages. 

THE  DEPORTATIONS 

LITTLE  doubt  seems  left  from  unofficial  communications 
received  in  this  country,  as  well  as  from  bulletins  of  the 
Belgian  government,  that  the  deportation  of  civilians  by  the 
German  military  commanders  has  been  resumed.     It  may  be 
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true,  as  German  propaganda  maintains,  that  "deportations  of 
unemployed  Belgians  into  Germany  have  ceased ;"  it  is  also 
true  that  many  of  those  deported  have  been  returned.  But  the 
military  authorities  do  not,  apparently,  consider  themselves 
bound  by  any  assurances  given  by  the  German  civil  authorities 
in  Belgium,  and  large  numbers  of  men  and  some  women  are 
being  forcibly  employed  in  the  military  zones  extending  for 
some  miles  behind  the  front.  Not  only  residents  of  these 
regions  are  so  employed,  but  thousands  are  brought  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  They  are  employed  almost  exclusively 
upon  works  of  direct  military  value  to  the  enemy  of  their 
country,  chiefly  road-making  and  railroad  construction.  The 
pretense  of  finding  work  for  the  "unemployed"  has  been 
dropped,  and  the  new  deportations  are,  if  anything,  even  more 
hostile  than  the  earlier  ones  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  inter- 
national law. 

WAR  IN  AN   INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

IT  was  Major  Higginson,  of  Boston — if  memory  serves  us 
— who  once  spoke  of  Colonel  Shaw  and  other  New  Eng- 
land friends  of  his  youth  that  set  off  for  the  Civil  war,  never 
to  come  back.  He  used  an  imagery  which  was  rich  in  sug- 
gestiveness  of  the  days  of  chivalry  and  knightly  adventure. 

"They  tossed  their  lives  in  like  a  flower,"  he  said. 

Not  only  in  its  romantic  quality,  but  in  the  homely,  sober 
facts  of  war  as  we  have  come  to  know  it  in  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury, is  the  phrase  suggestive  of  another  time.  It  was  true  of 
feudal  times,  when  knights  and  their  retainers  set  off  for  the 
wars.  Whatever  befell,  fiefs  and  communal  lands  remained, 
to  provide  for  those  left  behind ;  harvests  could  be  gathered 
by  the  old,  the  young  and  the  women-folk.  It  was  only  less 
true  of  agricultural  society — and  even  in  Civil  war  days, 
America  was  still  largely  a  nation  of  farmers.  Plantation  and 
homestead  remained  and  the  slow-ripening  course  of  the  sea- 
sons. But  it  is  the  industrial  democracies  which  are  at  war 
today ;  it  is  wage-earners  who  fill  the  ranks  in  larger  and 
larger  proportions;  and  if  we  were  to  recast  Major  Higgin- 
son's  phrase,  it  would  be  not  the  bloom  and  foliage  of  our 
youth  alone  which  must  be  pictured  as  tossed  into  the  balance, 
but  the  tap  roots  of  family  life.  When  the  modern  bread- 
winner goes  to  war,  his  going  cuts  at  the  economic  basis  of  sub- 
sistence more  deeply  than  in  the  older  societies.  The  tenement 
household  has  not  within  itself  those  reserves  of  capital,  such 
as  flocks  or  gardens  or  orchards,  which  knotted  hands  or  young 
fingers  can  employ  and  so  tide  over  the  time  while  the  man 
is  at  the  front. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  a  war  unlike  other  wars ;  and  if 
we  examine  those  factors  which  are  set  down  as  making  it 
so,  we  shall  see  that  each  factor  in  its  way  adds  to  the  stress 
upon  the  social  and  economic  fabric  which  has  been  indicated. 
Now,  as  never  before,  nations  are  fighting — not  through  small 
expeditionary  forces,  but  as  nations.  They  are  not  sending 
merely  the  footloose  and  adventurous.  They  are  going  en 
masse.  And  while  the  present  plan  is  for  us  to  send  at  first 
younger  men,  without  dependents,  only  those  who  take  the 
optimistic  short  view  of  the  war  can  regard  that  as  our  per- 
manent relationship  to  it.  While  we  may  cling  to  the  hope 
that  the  entiy  of  the  United  States  may  lead  to  a  swift  release 
for  the  world  from  the  conflict,  either  through  decisive  victory 
or  through  civil  changes  that  will  open  the  way  for  an  endur- 
ing negotiated  peace,  we  should  in  city  and  nation  lay  a  frame- 


work of  social  effort  that  will  stand  the  strain,  meet  the  wast- 
age and  provide  the  succor  for  a  prolonged  struggle. 

Again,  in  a  recent  interview,  Orville  Wright,  the  inventor 
of  the  aeroplane,  pointed  out  that  the  mastery  of  the  air  had 
transformed  war  from  the  uncertainties  of  a  struggle  in  the 
dark,  in  which  a  military  genius  might  mass  his  forces  and 
strike  at  the  weak  point  of  his  adversary,  to  the  deadly  cer- 
tainty of  the  trenches,  stretching  half-way  across  a  continent. 
Every  mobilization  of  men  and  material  is  known  in  advance 
to  the  other  side,  leading  to  counter  mobilization.  Thus  war 
has  become  a  matter  of  attrition,  a  slow  breaking  down  of  con- 
tingent after  contingent.  Thus,  with  nation  mustered  against 
nation,  this  unspectacular  wastage  of  life  and  limb,  such  as 
the  world  has  never  known,  brings  as  never  before  its  tragedv 
and  loss  home  to  every  neighborhood  and  crossroads  of  the 
countries  at  war. 

So  it  comes  about,  at  the  threshold  of  our  entry  into  the 
conflict,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  apply  social  craftsmanship 
to  working  out  some  scheme  making  good  the  interrupted 
earnings  of  citizen  soldiers  and  weaving  a  fabric  of  insurance 
against  death  and  injury. 

A  first  step  has  been  taken — in  lifting  the  pay  of  the  men 
in  the  ranks  from  $15  to  $30  a  month — from  the  Civil  war 
to  the  Canadian  level. 

A  second  step  is  the  devising  of  an  adequate  system  of  sep- 
aration allowance.  Here,  as  Miss  Reid  of  the  Canadian 
Patriotic  Fund  pointed  out,  the  English  system  is  the  better — 
a  system  which  provides  a  sliding  scale  based  on  the  number  of 
dependents.  The  provision  that  it  should  hinge  on  the  man's 
assigning  at  least  half  pay  to  his  family  is  a  wise  one,  and  Can- 
adian experience  goes  to  show  that  the  scale  should  be  raised 
as  the  cost  of  living  rises.  The  consensus  of  judgment  among 
social  workers  at  Pittsburgh  was  that,  like  compensation  ben- 
efits, this  provision  for  dependents  should  come  as  a  right, 
unaffected  by  whether  a  man  owned  his  house  or  was  a 
renter,  or  whether  there  were  other  sources  of  family  income. 

Beyond  this  base  load — as  Mr.  Wadsworth  aptly  called  it — 
lie  all  those  emergencies  of  every-day  living  and  household  dis- 
tress, which  can  best  be  met  through  voluntary  organization, 
centralized  under  the  civilian  branch  of  the  Red  Cross. 

There  remains  the  question  of  pensions  for  men  disabled 
or  the  families  of  men  killed.  Here,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged,  the  insurance  principle  should  be  employed.  The 
United  States  government  has  already  provided  a  system  for 
ships  and  men  in  the  merchant  marine,  and  Secretary  McAdoo 
has  called  into  conference  insurance  experts  to  discuss  its 
adaptation  to  soldiers  and  sailors.  An  adequate,  carefully 
devised  public  insurance  scheme  put  into  operation  now  would 
remove  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  future  for  man 
and  family  and  perhaps,  as  in  compensation  for  industrial 
death  and  injury,  stave  off  the  possibility  of  a  never-ending 
succession  of  flat-rate  increases  and  special  grants.  At  a 
time  when  private  insurance  companies  are  increasing  their 
rates  because  of  war  risks,  the  government  could  establish  a 
certain  minimum  as  a  soldier's  right,  and  permit  him  to  take 
out  additional  insurance  at  low  rates.  And  it  could  con- 
ceivably be  later  adjusted  so  that  if  he  survived  he  could 
continue  the  insurance  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  could  not  have  put  the 
drafting  of  a  broad-gauge  program  in  better  hands  than  those 
of  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack. 
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RED  CROSS  WEEK 
S~iARTOONISTS  rendered  yeoman  service  in  helping  raise  the  Red  Cross  hundred-million- dollar  fund.  The  examples  re- 
C/ produced  above  are,  beginning  at  the  top  and  from  left  to  right  by  rows:  Ccsare  in  New  York  Evening  Post;  Brinkerhoff, 
New  York  Evening  Mail;  Carter,  Philadelphia  Press;  Philadelphia  Record;  Philadelphia  Red  Cross  War  Finance  Committee 
(also  the  hospital  zone  drawing  at  the  bottom,  left);  Donahey,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Morgan,  Philadelphia  Enquirer; 
Brown,  Chicago  Daily  News;  McCutcheon,  Chicago  Tribune  (copyright);  Ding,  New  York  Tribune;  Weed,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 
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JUDGE  MACK  TO  REPORT 
ON  ALLOWANCES 

JUDGE  JULIAN  W.  MACK  has 
been  appointed  by  Samuel  Gompers, 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  legislation  to  provide 
compensation  to  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors,  pensions  for  their  widows  and 
dependents,  and  separation  allowances 
for  their  dependents. 

In  accordance  with  a  new  policy  of 
the  council,  to  appoint  one  man  to  han- 
dle each  particular  problem,  Judge 
Mack  will  have  behind  him  no  real 
committee ;  he  may  secure  as  many  ad- 
visers as  he  pleases,  but  his  will  be  the 
responsibility  for  the  program  he  re- 
ports. The  title  is  Section  on  Compen- 
sation for  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Their 
Dependents  under  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Welfare  Work. 

This  program  has  been  undertaken  on 
the  understanding,  suggested  by  Direc- 
tor Gifford  of  the  council,  that  nothing 
will  be  entered  upon  by  it  which  is  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  winning  of 
the  war.  Judge  Mack,  addressing  the 
executive  committee,  declared  that  to 
win  the  war  the  men  must  be  relieved 
from  worry  as  to  the  possible  destitution 
of  their  families  and  the  families  must 
be  free  from  the  same  worry,  so  that 
they  may  enthusiastically  support  the  re- 
cruiting, conscription  and  taxation  that 
will  fall  upon  the  country.  Said  Judge 
Mack  : 

What  is  it  that  this  government  ought,  in 
justice,  to  do  for  these  men?  Well,  in  the 
first  place,  we  have  reached  at  the  present 
stage  of  our  conceptions  of  social  and  indus- 
trial justice,  the  stage  of  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation act,  the  stage  of  the  mothers'  pen- 
sion legislation.  In  other  words,  we  have 
reached  the  conception  that  even  private  in- 
dustry must  bear  the  accidents  that  are  nec- 
essarily incident  to  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Of  course,  from  the  purely  industrial 
standpoint,  the  government  ought  to  do  at 
least  what  private  industry  is  compelled  to 
do  for  its  workmen  who  are  injured  or  killed 
in  industry.  That  means  that  there  would 
be  involved  a  study  of  current  thought  as 
developed  in  the  workmen's  compensation 
acts,   federal    and   state,    in    order   to   get   at 


the  prevailing  conception  of  what  is  just, 
and  then  it  should  be  considered  that  this 
service  is  in  many  respects  different  from 
private  industrial  service,  in  that  it  either  is 
worse  pay  or  better  pay;  in  that  it  is  not 
voluntary,  but,  under  our  present  law, 
drafted  or  conscripted;  and  again  there 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  the  wealth 
and  the  power  and  the  ability  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  the  private 
manufacturer,  to  bear  the  burdens  incident 
to  the  occupation  of  the  soldier  and  sailor. 

That  would  involve,  of  course,  compensa- 
tion for  injury  and  compensation  for  death, 
and  that  compensation  should  go  to  the  fam- 
ily. The  question  of  just  how  it  should  be 
divided  is  another  question  that  the  work- 
man's compensation  acts  suggest.  In  some 
of  the  states  a  lump  sum  is  given;  in  some  of 
the  states  wiser  appropriations  are  made,  in 
monthly  and  quarterly  allowances  to  widows 
and  orphans — to  orphans  until  they  have  be- 
come self-supporting — and  amounts  are  to 
be  paid  proportioned  to  the  family,  and  not 
merely  to  the  man  himself  and  his  position 
in  the  industry. 

These  are  all  questions  that  require  very 
careful  but  very  prompt  consideration  and 
study. 

And,  entirely  apart  from  what  may  hap- 
pen to  the  soldier  in  the  way  of  injury,  dis- 
sease  or  death  as  incident  to  his  occupation, 
comes  the  question  of  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  his  family  from  the  mere  separation, 
and  that  involves  the  question  of  separation 
allowance. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  start  out 
with  any  such  thought  as  that,  because  in 
our  law  exemption  is  given  to  the  men  who 
have  people  dependent  upon  them,  we  are 
not  going  to  have  the  problem  of  the  need 
of  separation  allowances  in  some  form;  that 
we  are  not  going  to  have  the  problem  of  the 
need  of  the  family  because  of  the  separation 
of  the  head  right  from  the  start;  because 
we  have  got  it  already.  .  .  . 

Again,  that  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  justice 
and  not  of  charity;  that  ought  to  be  a  matter 
of  the  government  giving  the  proper  sort  of 
allowance,  either  by  deduction  from  the  pay 
of  the  soldier  or  by  supplementing  the  pay 
of  the  soldier;  and  the  problem  as  to  just 
which  is  the  wisest  thing  and  under 
what  circumstances  any  additional  allow- 
ance should  be  made,  whether  as  in  one  bill 
now  before  the  assembly  it  should  be  the 
general  allowance  to  everybody,  or  whether 
it  should  be  an  allowance  dependent  upon 
the  circumstances — these  are  problems  to  be 
considered.  .  .  . 

As  a  part  of  that  problem  goes  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  soldier,  because,  if  he  is 
wanted  in  the  service  of  his  country,  it  is 
just  as  much  the  country's  duty  to  make  a 
man  of  him  again  and  put  him  on  his  feet, 
purely  from  the  humanitarian  standpoint,  as 
it  is  to  make  provision  in  case  he  dies;   but 
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still  more  important,  apart  from  the  hu- 
manitarian standpoint,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  country  at  large,  to  avoid  a  condi- 
tion of  beggary  and  destitution.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  as  stated  here  by  Dr. 
Devine  that  every  one  of  these  returned 
partially-disabled  soldiers  shall  be  made  as 
complete  men  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 
That  entire  problem  of  rehabilitation  and 
re-education  ought  not  to  be  solely  a  ques- 
tion of  Red  Cross  or  private  philanthropy, 
but  ought  to  be  in  the  main  a  government 
problem. 

Of  course,  all  of  these  matters,  while  gov- 
ernmental in  a  strict  sense,  and  while  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  government  allowance 
and  government  pay,  as  a  matter  of  justice, 
will  necessarily  be  supplemented  by  Red 
Cross  and  philanthropic  activities,  because 
the  government  can  really  do  only  the  fi- 
nancial part.  There  comes  into  play,  in 
the  consideration  of  the  separated  family, 
that  intense  personal  service  that  only  the 
community  and  the  personal  service  of  the 
philanthropic  agencies  of  the  local  commu- 
nity can   give.  .  .  . 

The  problem  that  must  be  considered,  is, 
to  sum  up,  this:  A  determination  of  separa- 
tion allowances  and  the  method  and  amount; 
a  determination  of  the  grant  to  be  made  for 
disability  of  each  and  every  kind,  and  for 
death ;  the  determination  of  methods  of  re- 
habilitation. 

Of  course  that  involves  the  entire  question 
of  insurance.  First,  it  is  advisable  that  there 
should  be  a  definite,  fixed  sum  for  everybody, 
regardless  of  anything  and  everything  else. 
And  certainly  the  United  States  govern- 
ernment,  either  out  of  its  own  funds  or  by 
the  payment  of  insurance  premiums  to  pri- 
vate insurance  companies,  should  provide 
for  the  possibility  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
securing  additional  insurance — insurance  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word — inasmuch  as  to- 
day private  companies  cannot  in  justice  to 
their  present  policyholders  insure  the  lives 
of  these  extra  hazardous  risks  except  at  what 
would  seem  to  all  of  us  a  very  exorbitant 
premium.  Is  it  the  part  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  pay  that  additional  premium,  or 
to  provide  some  bureau  by  which  this  extra- 
ordinary risk  should  be  cared  for  as  a  gov- 
ernment matter? 

The  real  question  is  that  if  legislation  of 
this  kind,  embracing  all  of  these  matters,  is 
to  be  studied  and  studied  promptly  and  then 
put  through  an  enactment,  after  having  been 
approved  by  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, how  can  it  best  be  done,  and  how  done 
in  such  a  way  that  the  soldier,  when  re- 
cruited, and  his  family,  knows  that  while  he 
is  going  to  serve  his  country,  his  country  is 
going   to   serve   him. 

Judge  Mack  commented  upon  the  an- 
nouncement by  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
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ury  McAdoo  of  a  conference,  called  by 
the  latter,  with  the  insurance  men  of  the 
country,  to  discuss  the  insurance  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors.  He  said  that  over 
a  month  ago  an  elaborate  report  on  this 
very  subject  was  made  to  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  at  the  council's  di- 
rection. This  evident  confusion,  he  be- 
lieved, showed  the  need  for  considering 
the  entire  problem  as  a  whole. 

Since  this  discussion  took  place,  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  commit- 
tee have  reached  a  basis  of  common  un- 
derstanding and  will  cooperate  in  the 
study  of   the   insurance   problem. 

At  a  meeting  of  insurance  men  with 
Mr.  McAdoo  on  July  2,  the  government 
was  strongly  urged  to  create  a  bureau  to 
carry  its  own  insurance. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  GERMAN 
REPUBLIC 

HERMANN  FERNAU'S  pamph- 
let entitled,  Gerade  we'll  ich 
Deutscher  bin!  (Just  because  I  am 
German),  a  reply  to  the  widely  read 
book,  J' accuse,  has  just  seen  its  third 
edition  in  Zurich  and  has  been  translated 
and  published  in  the  United  States, 
France,  England  and  Holland.  It  was 
the  first  evidence  that  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  the  origin  and  aims  of  the  pres- 
ent war  still  exists  in  Germany  and  it 
has  been  followed  by  a  number  of  small- 
er publications  emanating  from  Switzer- 
land and  indicating  the  rumblings  of  a 
revolutionary  storm  which  has  its  center 
in  the  heart  of  Germany. 

One  of  these'  publications,  entitled 
Peace?,  and  signed  "A  German,"  openly 
accuses  the  imperial  government  of  a 
conspiracy  to  deceive  the  people.  Who 
Governs  Germany  at  Present?  is  one  of 
its  captions,  and  the  reply  is:  "The 
Junkers,  the  big  industrialists,  the  Pan- 
Germans,  the  annexationists,  briefly  the 
war  party.  They  do  not  reign  without 
opposition,  but  they  reign.  Not  the 
moral  code  of  Kant  or  the  pure  human- 
ity of  Goethe,  but  domination  and  ex- 
pansion are  the  loadstars  of  those  who 
govern  Germany." 

Referring  to  the  peace  propaganda  of 
these  circles,  the  author  says:  "Even 
more  than  Germany's  enemies  has  the 
German  people  to  fear  such  a  peace. 
For,  it  would  mean  for  the  people  the 
triumph  of  reaction,  and  a  hopeless  ab- 
solute government  by  the  Junkers  and 
war-makers.  For  decades  the  German 
people  would  have  to  lead  a  sad,  unfree 
existence  under  the  whip  of  the  military 
camarilla,  in  a  state  of  siege,  of  'pro- 
tective' imprisonment,  enslaved  in  soul 
and  body  to  the  Junkers  of  field  and 
factory."  And  the  prophecy  is  made 
that  in  the  end  the  "holy  anger"  of  the 
masses,  now  directed  by  misrepresenta- 
tion against  foreign  enemies,  will  set 
flame  to  the  whole  structure  of  German 
government  and  social  organization. 

A   series  of   bulletins,   entitled,   Who 


Has  Lit  the  Torch  of  War?  Leaves 
for  Truth-Seekers,  Published  by  a  Ger- 
man, periodically  continues  this  revo- 
lutionary propaganda.  One  of  the 
numbers,  under  the  caption:  Our  Aim 
in  War:  a  Free  German  People,  proves 
by  extracts  from  Vorwaerts  in  the  last 
days  of  July,  1914,  that  the  culpability 
of  the  imperial  government  was  at  that 
time  well  understood  by  the  leaders  of 
democratic  thought. 

The  echo  of  this  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  this  country  so  far  has  been 
weak  and  spasmodic.  But  there  has  now 
been  formed  in  New  York  a  society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  German  Republic, 
and  similar  organizations  are  in  process 
of  formation  in  other  American  cities. 
The  provisional  committee  of  the  New 
York  society  are  J.  Koettgen,  chairman 
and  organizing  secretary;  Mary  Ritter 
Beard,  treasurer,  and  William  E.  Bohn, 
secretary.  Its  purpose  is  "the  support 
of  the  elements  in  Germany  striving  for 
the  establishment  of  a  German  republic." 

In  order  to  disarm  the  possible  criti- 
cism that  this  movement  is  engineered 
by  Germany's  enemies,  active  member- 
ship has  been  restricted  to  persons  of 
German  birth  or  descent,  while  members 
of  any  nationality  may  become  honorary 
members.  A  preliminary  appeal  issued 
through  the  press  has  brought  hundreds 
of  letters  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try enthusiastically  supporting  the  move- 
ment. As  soon  as  arrangements  can  be 
made,  a  convention  will  be  held  for  per- 
manent organization. 

An  appeal  issued  by  the  society  warns 
against  taking  too  seriously  the  present 
talk  of  constitutional  reforms  in  Ger- 
many. "Such  discussions  crop  up  regu- 
larly whenever  the  German  ruling  class 
finds  itself  in  a  tight  corner.  .  .  .  Idle 
words  which  the  people  are  not  likely 
to  believe."  The  republican  movement 
is  spreading,  not  merely  or  even  pre- 
dominantly among  social  democrats,  but 
among  all  classes  and  members  of  a 
number  of  political  parties.  In  this 
country,  many  of  its  supporters  are  the 
children  of  men  who  were  driven  here 
by  the  unsuccessful  revolution  of   1848. 

One  of  the  few  remaining  revolution- 
ary veterans  of  that  time  writes:  "As 
one  who  fought  in  1848,  it  is  my  most 
fervent  wish  to  hail  before  my  death  a 
German  republic,  and  to  know  all  Ger- 
mans free  from  the  fetters  of  bondage." 

TO  KEEP  THE  UNIFORM 
UNSPOTTED 

AT  a  recent  mass  meeting  of  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, 400  senior  engineers  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

We  stand  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
country  in  ready  and  willing  service;  we 
undertake  to  maintain  our  part  of  the  war 
free  from  hatred,  brutality  or  graft,  true 
to  the  American  purpose  and  ideals;  aware 
of  the  temptations  incident  to  camp  life  and 
the  moral  and  social  wreckage  involved,  we 


covenant  together,  as  college  men,  to  live 
the  clean  life  and  to  seek  to  establish  the 
American  uniform  as  a  symbol  and  guar- 
antee   of    real    manhood. 

Students  in  the  schools  of  medicine, 
pharmacy  and  dentistry  to  the  number 
of  450  adopted  the  resolution  of  the  en- 
gineers and  specifically  pledged  them- 
selves as  their  contribution  toward  that 
end: 

1.  To  enlighten  men  regarding  the  dan- 
gers of  impure  living  and  to  do  our  share 
in  maintaining  wholesome  moral  conditions. 

2.  We  register  our  commendation  of  the 
stand  taken  by  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense that  "continence  is  compatible  with 
health,"  and  placing  alcoholic  beverages 
under  strict  control  and  in  creating  moral 
zones    around    American    troops. 

3-  Convinced,  in  view  of  a  possible  world 
famine,  that  it  is  immoral  and  absurd  to 
waste  approximately  a  sixth  of  our  food 
cereals  in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicants, 
we  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  Congress  to  establish  entire 
prohibition   as   a  war   measure. 

FOR    A    CIVILIAN    SANITARY 
RESERVE 

THE  Senate  has  passed  the  joint  res- 
olution number  63  establishing  a 
reserve  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
It  allows  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent, at  a  time  of  national  emergency, 
of  trained  non-medical  sanitarians — 
sanitary  engineers,  chemists,  bacteriolo- 
gists, etc. — who  otherwise  would  not  be 
available  for  such  duty  on  a  federal 
basis,  and  brings  the  entire  civilian  health 
activity  into  close  relation  with  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Reporting  for  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Health,  Senator  Ransdell  ex- 
plained that  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation  was  to  create  machinery 
whereby  the  government  could  check 
civilian  epidemics  that  threaten  to  spread 
to  the  armed  forces;  to  increase  the 
means  of  procuring  sickness  reports;  to 
insure  federal  supervision  of  sanitation ; 
and  to  maintain  and  correlate  civilian 
health  institutions. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  at  pres- 
ent too  small  to  cover  the  entire  field, 
said  Senator  Ransdell,  in  showing  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  legislation ;  state  health 
agencies  have  no  authority  outside  their 
own  states  and  should  therefore  be  en- 
abled to  work  together  as  a  part  of  the 
national  health  machinery  for  main- 
taining civilian  health — a  matter  of 
great  importance  for  military  reasons, 
as  well  as  others.  By  the  terms  of  this 
joint  resolution,  an  organization  would 
be  effected  which  would  be  not  only 
elastic,  since  the  needed  number  of  sani- 
tarians might  be  drawn  immediately 
from  health  departments  or  from  schools 
of  public  health,  but  also  economical, 
since  the  organization  would  be  reduced 
at  once  when  the  necessity  for  its  serv- 
ice passed,  he  said.  It  would  not  inter- 
fere with  military  service,  since  it  does 
not  exempt  these  men  from  such  serv- 
ice, but  only  coordinates  them  with  the 
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Public  Health  Service  while  they  are  on 
a  civilian  status.  The  value  of  such  a 
plan  for  the  protection  of  the  general 
public  health  was  also  indicated.  By 
thus  protecting  the  zones  about  training 
camps  the  civil  population  would  be 
saved  from  infection  from  possible  out- 
breaks of  disease  within  the  camps  quite 
as  surely  as  the  troops  from  infections 
in  civilian  circles. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, the  Conference  of  State  and  Pro- 
vincial Health  Officers  and  the  Confer- 
ence of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Authorities  with  the  Public  Health 
Service.  The  resolution  is  now  before 
the  House. 

COOLIE    LABOR    OR    HIGHER 
FARM  WAGES 

THE  suggestion  made  by  chambers 
of  commerce  and  other  employers' 
associations  that  oriental  labor  be  used 
on  farms  to  replace  men  of  draft  age 
has  stirred  California.  John  P.  Mc- 
Laughlin, commissioner  of  labor,  has  is- 
sued a  statement  placing  the  blame  for 
any  scarcity  of  farm  hands  squarely  on 
the  low  wages  paid  agricultural  help 
and  the  common  lack  of  proper  work- 
ing, housing  and  living  conditions  on 
farms. 

"The  answer  to  the  farm  labor  prob- 
lem," says  Mr.  McLaughlin,  "is  sim- 
ple. Pay  the  laborer  adequate  wages 
and  give  him  working  and  living  con- 
ditions fit  for  human  beings." 

The  experience  of  the  California  pub- 
lic employment  bureaus,  at  which  over 
1,000  men  are  applying  each  day,  has 
shown  that  wherever  a  farmer  offers  a 
proper  wage  for  labor,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  filling  the  job.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  most  farmers  are 
offering  only  the  same  wages  as  were 
paid  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago, 
whereas  pay  has  increased  constantly  in 
factories  and  commercial  establishments. 
Investigations  of  the  bureau  also  bring 
out  that  over  60  per  cent  of  farm  la- 
borers are  not  furnished  board.  Many 
are  obliged  to  use  the  haystack  or  the 
ground  for  beds  and  to  do  their  own 
cooking. 

Commissioner  McLaughlin  points  out 
that  probably  California's  proportion  of 
the  draft  will  not  exceed  18,000  men 
and,  furthermore,  that  men  employed 
in  agricultural  pursuits  may  be  ex- 
empted. For  the  reduction  in  the  farm 
labor  supply  due  to  enlistment  or  to 
shifting  into  other  industries,  a  force 
of  40,000  boys  attending  high  school, 
academies  and  colleges  is  available. 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  this  untapped 
resource  and  to  the  effect  of  decent  pay 
and  working  conditions,  on  agricultural 
labor,  the  commissioner  believes  that  an- 
other and  equally  important  way  in 
which  to  insure  the  harvesting  of  crops 
is  to  eliminate  the  immense  waste  in  loss 


The  Weight  of  War 


The  heavy  hand  of  war  has  dis- 
turbed the  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  the  world  over.  Our 
problem  of  serving  the  public  has 
all  at  once  assumed  a  new  and 
weightier  aspect. 

Extraordinary  demands  on  tele- 
phone service  by  the  Government 
have  been  made  and  are  being  met. 
Equipment  must  be  provided  for  the 
great  training  camps,  the  coast- 
defense  stations  must  be  linked  to- 
gether by  means  of  communication, 
and  the  facilities  perfected  to  put  the 
Government  in  touch  with  the  en- 
tire country  at  a  moment's  notice. 

In  planning  for  additions  to  the 
plant  of  the  Bell  System  for  191  7, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
dollars  were  apportioned.     This  is 


by  far  the  largest  program  ever 
undertaken. 

But  the  cost  of  raw  materials 
has  doubled  in  a  year.  Adequate 
supplies  of  copper,  lead,  wire,  steel 
and  other  essentials  of  new  equip- 
ment are  becoming  harder  to  get 
at  any  price,  for  the  demands  of 
war  must  be  met. 

Under  the  pressure  of  business 
incident  to  war,  the  telephone-using 
public  must  co-operate  in  order  that 
our  new  plans  to  meet  the  extraor- 
dinary growth  in  telephone  stations 
and  traffic  may  be  made  adequate. 

The  elimination  of  unnecessary 
telephone  calls  is  a  patriotic  duty 
just  as  is  the  elimination  of  all  waste 
at  such  a  time.  Your  Government 
must  have  a  "clear  talk  track." 


%     American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


of  time  by  farm  hands  roving  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  work. 

Commissioner  McLaughlin  recom- 
mends the  better  mobilization  of  farm 
labor  by  cooperation  between  employer 
and  state,  federal  and  municipal  bureaus. 

CHICAGO'S  FIRST  FOREST 
PRESERVE 

CHICAGO  and  Cook  county  have 
been  upheld  in  their  far-highted 
plans  for  forest  preserves  to  constitute 
the  circle  of  outer  belt  parks.  The  ref- 
erendum vote  for  a  bond  issue  of  $3,- 


000,000  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
the  legislature  enabling  Cook  county  to 
issue  $11,000,000  worth  of  bonds"  for 
the  purpose,  has  been  made  effective  by 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  uphold- 
ing the  validity  of  the  act.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  forest  preserve  district 
commissioners  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
purchase  about  35,000  acres,  including 
most  of  the  woodland  left  in  the  county. 
Nearly  3,000  acres  have  already  been 
bought  for  $838,000  and  on  June  16 
Forest  Preserve  No.  1  was  formally 
dedicated  to  the  people's  use. 
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Recreation    Equipment 

Playground  and  social  center  directors  and  leaders,  park  commissioners  ^andjfsuperintendents, 
civic  improvement  committees,  managers  and  trustees  of  children's  institutions,  social  settlement 
workers,  and  manufacturers  interested  in  employees'  welfare  will  find  this  directory  convenient 
and  helpful  when  planning  and  ordering  recreation  equipment. 


The  SELF-PROPELLED  SWING 

is  a  favorite  where  youngsters  are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an 
older  boy  or  girl.  The  commodious  car  will  accommodate  a 
number  of  children. 

This  is  another  piece  of  apparatus  resulting  from  careful 
observation  of  playground  needs  and  which  lends  prestige  to 
Medart  Equipment. 

The  prestige  of  Medart  Playground  Apparatus  is  not  a 
recent  achievement — it  has  existed  for  years  and  acknowledged 
by  leading  authorities  in  this  work. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  W.  It  is  more  than  a  pricelist.  It  has 
helped  to  solve  many  playground  problems. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Gymnasium  Outfitters — Steel  Lockers 


Books  on'Physical  Training  and  Games 

By  WILLIAM  A.  STECHER,  B.  S.  G. 

Director  of  Physical  Education  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Educational  Gymnastics 

8to,  Cloth  (6x9  in.),  194  Pages,  with"174  Illustrations.    Net  $1.50 

GAMES  AND  DANCES 

A  selected  co  ection  of  Games.  Song-Games  and  Dances  suitable  for  Schools,  Playgrounds.  Gym. 
d  as  tic  Associations.  Boys'  and  Girls'.CIubs,  etc.    8f .  cloth.  2nd  revised  edition.    Price  net,  $1-50 

A  GUIDE  TO  TRACK  and  FIELD  WORK,  CONTESTS  and  KINDRED  ACTlWfTES 

8?o,  48  Pages,  Illustrated,  Paper     Net  SO  cents 

JOHN  JOS.  McVEY,  publisher,  1229  arch  st.,  Philadelphia,  pa. 


TothilFs  Playground 
Apparatus 

Brightens  the  Mind 
Develops  the  Body 


Send  for 
Catalogue 


W.  S.TOTHILL,  Pioneer  Manufacturer 
1811  Webster  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


PALDING    PLAY    APPARATUS 


^k^P  Catalog  Sent   on   Request 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Inc., 


BUY  YOUR   BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  bat  we  handle 

all  current  publications 
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This  preserve  consists  of  nearly  one 
thousand  heavily  wooded  acres  at  Pala- 
tine, about  thirty  miles  northwest  of  the 
city.  A  lake  covering  thirty  acres  has 
been  created  by  damming  a  stream  run- 
ning through  the  forest.  The  dedica- 
tion was  happily  connected  with  the  fifth 
annual  country  life  festival  of  the  rural 
public  schools  in  the  three  adjoining 
townships.  Under  the  direction  of  their 
county  superintendent,  500  of  their  chil- 
dren took  part  in  the  march,  the  music, 
the  games  and  the  campfire  drill.  The 
graduating  exercises  of  the  rural  eighth 
grade  pupils  were  a  feature  of  the  oc- 
casion. Dances  interpretative  of  the 
winds,  waves  and  nymphs  were  given 
by  fifty  girls  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  who  had  furnished  the  same 
feature  at  the  dunes  pageant  described 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Survey. 
Other  tracts  when  opened  will  be  con- 
nected by  roads,  several  of  which  are 
now  either  being  rebuilt  or  newly  con- 
structed. 

FOOD  STILL  TO  GO  INTO 
BEER 

ELL  will  freeze  over  before  I 
vote  for  prohibition,"  said  one 
senator  from  a  large  eastern  state,  thus 
elegantly  putting  in  one  brief  sentence 
the  situation  over  the  food-control  bill, 
with  its  drastic  prohibition  features, 
voted  by  the  House.  As  debate  went 
on  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  the 
Senate  was  in  for  such  a  bitter  fight  that 
the  whole  food  bill  was  in  jeopardy. 

The  President  sent  for  the  leaders  of 
both  sides.  Apparently  the  wets  did  not 
withdraw  or  offer  even  to  budge  an  inch. 
The  President  then  asked  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  to  withdraw,  as  a  patri- 
otic act  to  help  in  food  conservation. 
The  Anti-Saloon  League  did  withdraw. 

The  outcome  is  still  in  doubt.  Up  to 
Sunday  it  appeared  that  whiskey  had  not 
a  friend  in  Washington — that  the  use 
of  food  and  feed  in  distilling  would  be 
absolutely  prohibited,  with  power  given 
to  the  President  to  seize  existing  stocks 
of  liquor;  that  authority  to  prohibit 
beer  and  wine  would  be  vested  in  the 
President  who,  to  save  the  situation  and 
expedite  the  bill,  had  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  take  on  this  most  trying  piece 
of  administrative  work.  But  as  the 
week  went  on  the  brewers,  led  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
of  Massachusetts — "the  scholar  in  poli- 
tics"— made  constant  gains. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  there 
was  much  doubt  over  the  outcome  and 
the  probability  was  said  to  be  the  prohi- 
bition of  distilled  liquor,  with  beer  and 
wine  in  doubt — perhaps  untouched;  the 
possibility  of  a  smashing  victory  by  the 
brewers  which,  by  undoing  the  House 
provision  for  seizing  distilled  liquors, 
may  keep  the  situation  as  it  is  now. 

The  dry  champions,  whatever  the  out- 
come on  the  food  bill,  announce  they  will 
press  for  a  separate  bone-dry  bill  and  de- 
mand a  vote  before  Congress  adjourns. 
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THE  RED  CROSS  COMMISSION 
TO  RUSSIA 

HOW  the  American  Red  Cross  can 
best  help  Russia  will  be  determined 
after  the  report  of  a  special  commission 
of  twelve  men  which  has  been  dispatched 
in  the  wake  of  the  railroad  commission 
and  of  the  official  commission  of  which 
Elihu  Root  is  chairman. 

The  Red  Cross  commission  carries 
medical  and  surgical  supplies  for  imme- 
diate use.  Its  main  function,  however, 
is  to  study  the  needs  and  opportunities 
for  help  in  sanitation,  public  health,  gen- 
eral medical  problems,  food  supply,  so- 
cial service,  railroad  transportation  and 
the  shipment  of  supplies. 

At  the  head  of  the  commission  are 
Dr.  Frank  Billings,  of  Chicago,  one  of 
the  best-known  medical  general  practi- 
tioners in  the  United  States,  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Thompson — copper  financier  of 
New  York.  The  other  members  are 
Raymond  Robins,  Chicago;  Dr.  J.  D. 
McCarthy,  professor  of  public  health 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr. 
George  C.  Whipple,  professor  of  sani- 
tary engineering,  Harvard ;  Prof.  Wil- 
liam S.  Thaver,  Johns  Hopkins;  Prof. 
C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  Yale;  Dr.  Wilbur 
E.  Post,  Chicago;  Harold  H.  Swift,  of 
Swift  and  Company,  Chicago ;  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Sherman,  Columbia ;  Henry 
J.  Horn,  formerly  vice-president  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad;  John  W.  An- 
drews, Thomas  Thatcher  and  Dr.  Orin 
Weightman. 

RUSSIAN  EXILES  HELD  IN 
AMERICA 

THE  Society  of  Friends  of  Russian 
Freedom  in  New  York,  acting  upon 
the  advice  of  George  Kennan  who  has 
visited  most  of  the  Siberian  penal  settle- 
ments, is  raising  a  fund  for  the  tem- 
porary relief  of  political  exiles  in  Siberia, 
many  of  them  no  longer  able  to  support 
themselves  or  disabled  by  their  long  ab- 
sence and  life  in  utter  destitution  from 
finding  suitable  employment.  A  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  their  needs  and  to 
distribute  contributions  made  for  the 
relief  or  temporary  support  of  these 
exiles  was  appointed  almost  immediately 
after  the  establishment  of  the  provisional 
government,  by  Paul  N.  Milyukov,  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs.  Since  then,  thou- 
sands of  them  have  returned  to  Russia. 

In  curious  contrast  is  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  government  to  Rus- 
sian exiles  in  this  country.  Only  those 
who  represent  some  recognized  organ- 
ization are  allowed  passports.  Individ- 
uals, equipped  by  training  and  experi- 
ence in  this  country  to  render  service  to 
their  motherland  and  anxious  to  do  so, 
are  refused. 

Among  those  desirous  to  return  to 
Russia  are  a  number  of  nurses.  One 
group  is  in  process  of  formation  which 
consists  of  nurses  of  Russian  origin  or 
parentage,   most  of  them  able  to  speak 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


The  Survey  accepts  only  the  advertisements  of  reliable  banking  firms,  brokers, 
trust  companies,  savings  banks  and  other  financial  institutions. 


Corn  Belt  Farm  Loans 

offered  and  recommended  by  The  Merchants  Loan 
and  Trust  Company — the  Oldest  Bank  in  Chicago. 

These  loans  are  all  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
improved  farms  of  established  value  in  the  Corn  Belt  —  the 
safest  farm  loan  section  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
made  only  after  thorough  and  exhaustive  personal  inves- 
tigation and  never  for  more  than  one -half  the  value  of 
the  land  alone. 

No  investor  purchasing  these  mortgages  has  ever  failed 
to  receive  principal  and  interest  when  due. 

At  present,  these  loans  are  being  sold  to  net  b°Jo . 

A  detailed  list  and  description  of  loans  aggregating 
any  amount  you  state,  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Our  service  includes  the  examination  and 
approval  of  title  by  the  Bank's  oron  attorneys,  an 
inspection  of  the  property  by  our  own  salaried  exam- 
iner, the  certification  that  all  taxes  are  paid  as  they 
mature,  the  collection  and  remittance  of  interest  and 
principal,  and  the  facilities  for  renewal  or  substitu- 
tion of  mortgages  at  current  rates,  all  without  charge 
to  the  investor. 

FARM  LOAN  DEPARTMENT 

F.  W.  THOMPSON.  Vice-President  (in  Charge) 
112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago 

■B^Capital  and  Surplus  -Eleven  Million  Dollars^! 


6%  First  Mortgage  Bonds 

Secured  by  a  Most  Important 
Natural  Resource — Coal 


Value  of  security  nearly  three  times  total  loan. 

Net  earnings,  substantially  above  requirements,  assured  by  long- 
time lease  and  contracts. 

Ownership  possessed  by  one  of  the  largest  and  best-known  con- 
sumers in  the  Middle  West. 

Production   directly   in  charge  of   old-established,   experienced 
coal  operators. 

Ample  sinking  fund  provision. 

Denominations  of  $500  and  $1000,  to  net  6%.    Send  for  circular 
No.  988  O  A. 


Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co. 

(Established  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  Street  Chicago 
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Five  Soldiers 

on  the  feeding  line   are  needed  to  support 
one  soldier  on  the  firing  line. 

ROGER    W. BABSON 
has  written  a  Special  War  Series  of  pay  envelope 
letters.     Every  other   week    these    stories    teach 
thousands  of  industrial  soldiers  the  real  patriotism 
of  productive  work. 

If  you  want  your  men  to  do  their  bit,  write  for 
particulars  to 

Dept.  1-S. 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Character  in  the  World 


Life  of 

ThomasMauriceMulry 

By  Thomas  F.  Meehan 

2 53   Pages>  Octavo,   Photogravure 
Boards,  $1.00;  Cloth,  $1.50 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  PRESS,  Inc. 

23  East  Forty-first  Street, New  York 


HIGGINS' 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS    &  CO.,   Manufacturers 

Branches:    Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Playground  Training 

Class  Hooms  Overlook  Lake  Michigan.  Summer 
School.  June  25-Aug.  3.  Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  18. 
2  yrs.  Diploma.  Field  Practice  in  Chicago  Play- 
grounds, Folk  Dancing,  Pageantry,  Story  Telling,  Gym- 
nastfcs,  etc.     Strong  Faculty.    Fine  Equipment.    Address 

PESTALOZZI      FROEBEL     TRAINING     SCHOOL 
Box   102.  616-22  So.   Michigan   Blvd.,  Chicago 


THE  WORD  OF  THE  TRUTH 

A  Harmony  of  the  Whole  Gospel  in  the  simple 
sense  in  which  it  was  first  understood.  You 
see  the  teaching  of  Jesus  clearly,  and  see 
it  whole.  A  manual  of  sensible  and  practical 
religion.  Sent  postpaid  for  $1;  or,  description 
on  request. 
The  Truth  Publishing  Foundation,   Eufaula,   Ala. 


Where  Shall  We  Send  It? 

Have  the  S  UR  VE  Y  follow  you  on 
vacation.  The  SUR  VEY  goes  wher- 
ever the  mail  goes.  Just  give  us  a 
week's  notice. 


Russian,  who  have  had  experience  in 
tuberculosis  work  and  in  home  visiting 
and  desire  to  organize  work  on  these 
lines  in  Russia.  Another  case  is  that 
of  a  Russian  nurse,  a  political  exile,  who 
wishes  to  visit  her  home  and  friends  be- 
fore taking  up  work  in  her  own  pro- 
fession but,  under  the  ruling  of  the  State 
Department,  is  unable  to  secure  a  pass- 
port.    She  writes  to  the  Survey: 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  be 
refused  a  passport.  In  Russia  I  have  been 
of  some  trouble  to  the  government;  I  have 
many  times  been  arrested  and  was  sent  to 
Siberia,  but  escaped  and  went  back  to  the 
work  I  considered  just.  There,  in  Russia, 
I  always  fought  for  liberty  and  progress; 
but  in  this  country  I  did  not  take  any  active 
part  in  political  movements.  Here  I  just 
worked  and  tried  to  study  as  much  as 
possible.    .    .    . 

Conditions  in  old  Russia  grew  from  bad 
to  worse.  I  could  not  think  of  going  back, 
and  only  last  year  I  became  naturalized. 
Then  the  revolution  came — and  with  it  a 
longing  to  go  to  Russia,  a  longing  to  breathe 
the  air  of  liberty  there  where  I  nearly  suf- 
focated from  tyranny,  a  longing  to  do  con- 
structive work  there  where  I  was  compelled 
to  do  destructive  work.  I  resigned  my  posi- 
tion in  hospital  to  go  to  Rus- 
sia with  just  enough  money  to  pull  me 
through.  ...  I  felt  so  positive  that  I 
should  have  no  trouble  in  getting  a  pass- 
port that  I  told  many  people  I  was  going. 
And  now  this  unexpected  obstacle,  the  re- 
fusal of  the  government  to  issue  a  passport! 

QUAKER  RELIEF  OF  WAR 
VICTIMS 

GLOWING  tributes  have  been  paid 
by  George  B.  Ford  and  other 
Americans  who  have  visited  the  devastat- 
ed areas  of  France  to  the  work  of  re- 
construction and  moral  support  of  the 
stricken  people  by  English  Friends.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  report,  between  400 
and  500  wooden  houses  for  peasants  in 
destroyed  villages  have  been  erected 
since  November,  1914.  By  the  loan  of 
agricultural  machinery  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  seeds,  tools,  poultry,  rabbits,  etc., 
the  confidence  of  many  distressed  fam- 
ilies has  been  restored,  and  they  have 
been  encouraged  to  cultivate  their  weed- 
covered  fields. 

Clothing,  beds,  furniture  and  other 
household  goods  also  were  systematically 
distributed  where  this  was  necessary  to 
enable  a  return  to  normal  family  life. 
While  most  of  the  house-building  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  by  men  exempt- 
ed from  military  service  on  conscientious 
grounds,  women  Friends  started  work- 
rooms for  farm  women  and  undertook 
the  management  of  convalescent  homes, 
a  small  general  hospital  and  a  maternity 
hospital.  In  the  last  named  over  400 
babies  have  been  born. 

The  idle  life  of  war  refugees  in 
camps,  where  both  their  duties  and  their 
pleasures  are  few,  is  bound  to  have  a  bad 
moral  effect,  especially  upon  the  young. 
Friends,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  took  in  hand  the  thousands  of  Bel- 
gian refugees  in  camp  in  Holland,  organ- 
ized industries  among  them,  opened  rec- 


TRAVEL 


Hudson  River  Day  Line 

The  Most  Charming  Inland  Water  Trip 
on  the  American  Continent 


PALATIAL  STEEL  STEAMERS 

"Washington  Irving  "  "  Hendrick  Hudson ' 

"Robert  Fulton"         "Albany" 


DAILY  EXCEPT  SUNDAY 

Leave  New  York,  Desbrosses  Street  .  .  8.40  A.  M. 
Leave  New  York,  W.  42d  Street  .  .  .  9.00  A.M. 
Leave  New  York,  W.  129th  Street     .     .    9.20  A.M. 

South  bound,  leave  Albany 8.30  A.  M. 

Landings — Yonkers,    West    Point,    Newburgh,    Pough- 
keepsie,  Kingston  Point,  Catskill  and  Hudson 

The  attractive  route  for  Pleasure  Travel 
to  or  from  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
Saratoga  and  the  North,  Niag- 
ara Falls  and  the  West. 

TICKETS    VIA   "DAY    LINE"   ON    SALE    AT 

ALL  OFFICES 

Send  four  cents  for  Summer  Literature 

Through  tickets  reading  via  the  New  York  Central  R.  R. 

or  west  Shore  R.  R.  between  Albany  and  New  York, 

in  either  direction,  are  also  available  by  this  line. 

See  Time  Tables  for  Ideal  One  Day  and  One-Half  Day 
Outings  from  New  York,  Sundays  excepted. 


F.  B.  HIBBARD,  Gen'l    Pass.    Agent 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier,  New  York  City 


Higher  than  Gibraltar 

Passing  Capes  "Trinity"  and 
"Eternity"   on    the    route    of 

Niagara  to  the  Sea 

THE  most  satisfying  trip  in  America  for 
health  and  recreation.  Almost  1000  miles 
of  lakes,  rivers  and  rapids,  including  the 
Thousand  Islands,  the  exciting  descent  ot 
the  marvelous  rapids,  the  historic  associa- 
tions ofMontreal,  Quaint  old  Quebec  with  its 
famous  miracle-working  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne 
de  Beaupre  and  the  renowned  Saguenay 
River  with  its  stupendous  Capes,  Trinity' 
and  "Eternity,"  higher  than  Gibraltar. 

Send  2c  postage  for  illustrated  booklet,  map 
and  guide,  to  John  F  Pierce,  Assistant  Pas- 
senger Traffic  Manager,  Canada  Steamship 
Lines,  168  R  &  O.  Bl'dg,  Montreal,  Canada 

CANADA  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


reation  rooms  and  planned  entertain- 
ments. More  important,  however,  they 
supervised  the  construction  of  many 
wooden  houses  by  Belgian  workmen,  so 
built  that- when  the  war  is  over  they  can 
be   removed  to  Belgium. 

Owing  to  difficulties  of  communica- 
tion, work  of  this  kind  proceeded  but 
slowly  where  it  was  even  more  needed, 
namely  in  Russia.  Here  hundreds  of 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  peasants 
and  townspeople  were  forced  to  retreat 
before  the  enemy,  without  any  of  their 
belongings,  often  through  regions  where 
no  food  was  to  be  obtained,  strewing 
the  road  of  their  exile  with  the  sick, 
the  lame  and  the  dead.  In  the  eastern 
province  of  Samara,  where  many  refu- 
gees eventually  arrived,  the  Friends  were 
able  to  establish  centers  for  medical  and 
general  relief  in  buildings  provided  for 
them  by  the  local  authorities.  In  one 
place,  they  house  and  care  for  100  to 
150  refugees,  many  of  them  children 
who  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  their 
parents.  Small  hospitals  have  been 
opened  in  two  other  towns,  and  in  sev- 
eral workrooms  have  been  organized 
where  the  women  can  add  to  their  small 
government  allowance  by  spinning  and 
weaving.  One  of  the  English  doctors 
found  that  theie  was  absolutely  no  other 
medical  aid  avail-able  in  a  radius  varying 
from  thirty-five  to  a  hundred  miles,  and 
he  had  to  attend  to  1 1 7  out-patients  on 
the  day  after  his  arrival. 

This  work  in  Russia  is  now  to  be  re- 
inforced by  the  American  Friends'  Serv- 
ice Committee.  Lydia  C.  lewis,  who 
has  been  a  resident  at  Hull  House -and 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  Anna 
J.  Haines,  Nancy  J.  Babb,  Amelia  Far- 
biszewski,  all  experienced  in  social  work, 
and  Esther  M.  White  and  Emilie  C. 
Bradbury,  teachers  in  Philadelphia 
Friends'  schools,  will  leave  in  July  for 
Buzuluk  in  the  government  of  Samara, 
where  they  will  join  a  contingent  of 
English  Friends. 

The  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee, farther,  lias  arranged  to  begin 
training  July  1,  at  Haverford  College,  a 
unit  of  one  hundred  young  men  for  re- 
construction work  in  France,  probably 
to  be  followed  later  by  the  training  of 
other  units,  including  one  of  women. 
The  members  of  the  unit  will  be  sup- 
plied with  all  necessaries,  but  no  salaries 
will  be  paid.  Those  able  to  pay  their 
own  expenses  are  urged  to  do  so.  Their 
work  in  France  will  include  building, 
repairing,  agriculture,  horticulture,  sani- 
tation, medical  aid,  social  work  and  "all 
forms  of  ministration  to  a  stricken  peo- 
ple." Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
need  for  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
French.  This  unit  will  be  affiliated  with 
the  civil  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  and. 
joining  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, will  in  no  way  compromise  a 
conscientious  opposition  to  military 
service, 
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Group  Life  Insurance 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has  organized  a  special 
group  insurance  division  because  it  believes  that  in  this  way  it  can 
enlarge  its  service  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

What  Is  Group  Insurance? 

(.roup  insurance  is  insurance  at  wholesale  whereby  100  or  more 
persons  are  covered  by  the  single  policy. 

What  Is  Its  Purpose? 

1.  It  seeks  to  provide  a  continuance  of  the  pay  envelope  after  the 
death  of  a  wage  earner. 

2.  It  is  used  to  provide  endowments  for  schools,  colleges,  hospitals 
and  churches. 

3.  It  is  a  method  for  providing  pension  funds  for  the  police  force 
or  the  teachers  of  a  city  or  for  employees  in  a  private  business. 

What  Are  Its  Advantages? 

1.  It  means  insurance  at  lower  cost. 

2.  When  taken  out  by  employers  for  the  benefit  of  their  em- 
ployees it  means  more  satisfactory  results  in  industry. 

3.  It  provides  an  easy  method  of  securing  protection. 

4.  It  brings  better  relations  between  employer  and  employees, 
increases  the  interest  of  the  worker  in  his  position  and  in  the  firm  for 
which  he  is  working. 

How  Are  Benefits  Paid? 

Group  insurance  may  be  written  so  that  the  amount  of  the  insurance 
is  paid  in  one  lump  sum  on  the  death  of  the  person  insured,  or  it  may 
provide  for  regular  installments  after  death. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  is  interested  in  Group 
Insurance.     It  believes  that  in  offering  it  to  the  people  of  America  it  is 
•  filling  a  very  important  need. 

One  of  the  first  groups  on  whom  it  wrote  this  insurance  was  its 
own  employees,  numbering  nearly  20,000  persons. 

You  are  invited  to  ask  any  questions  concerning  it.     Address  the 

Group  Insurance  Division 

Metropolitan   Life   Insurance 
Company 


1   Madison  Avenue 


New  York  City 
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MAZDA 

"Not  the  name  of  a  thing,  but  the  mark  of  a  service  " 

MAZDA  Service— a  system- 
atic research  for  making 
good  lamps  better 


The  Meaning  of  MAZDA 


MAZDA  is  the  trademark  of  a  world-wide  service  to  certain  lamp 
manufacturers.  Its  purpose  is  tocollectand  select  scientific  and 
practical  information  concerning  progress  and  developments  in 
the  art  of  incandescent  lamp  manufacturing  and  to  distribute  this 
information  to  the  companies  entitled  to  receive  this  Service. 
MAZDA  Service  is  centered  in  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  New  York. 

The  mark  MAZDA  can  appear  only  on  lamps  which  meet  th© 
standards  of  MAZDA  Service.  It  is  thus  an  assurance  of 
quality.  This  trademark  is  the  property  of  the  General 
Electric  Company. 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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WELCOMING  SOUTHERN  NEGROES 
East  St.  Louis  and  Detroit — a  Contrast 

I 

The  East  St.  Louis  Pogrom 

By  Oscar  Leonard 

SUPERINTENDENT  JEWISH  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CHARITABLE  ASSOCIATION    OF    ST.    LOUIS 


TWO  days  before  the  nation  was  to  celebrate  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  its 
recognition  that  "all  men  are  created  free  and  equal" 
came  the  news  that  in  East  St.  Louis  Negroes  were 
being  slaughtered  and  their  homes  pillaged  and  burned  by 
white  Americans.  East  St.  Louis,  as  all  good  St.  Louisans 
wish  to  make  clear,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  southwestern 
metropolis.  It  is  an  industrial  town  across  the  Mississippi. 
It  is  not  located  in  Missouri.  It  is  part  of  the  state  which 
gave  us  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  circumstance  made  the 
"pogrom"  upon  the  Negroes  more  tragic.  They  were  being 
murdered  mercilessly  in  a  state  which  had  fought  for  their 
freedom  from  slavery.  They  were  forced  to  seek  refuge  and 
safety  across  the  river  in  Missouri,  which  was  a  slave  state 
at  one  time. 

I  just  called  the  riot  a  "pogrom,"  the  name  by  which  Rus- 
sian massacres  of  Jews  has  become  known.  Yet  when  I  went 
to  East  St.  Louis  to  view  the  sections  where  the  riots  had 
taken  place,  I  was  informed  that  the  makers  of  Russian 
"pogroms"  could  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  American  rioters. 
I  went  there  in  the  company  of  a  young  Russian  Jew,  a  sculp- 
tor, who  had  witnessed  and  bears  the  marks  of  more  than 
one  anti-Jewish  riot  in  his  native  land.  He  told  me  when  he 
viewed  the  blocks  of  burned  houses  that  the  Russian  "Black 
Hundreds"  could  take  lessons  in  pogrom-making  from  the 
whites  of  East  St.  Louis.  The  Russians  at  least,  he  said, 
gave  the  Jews  a  chance  to  run  while  they  were  trying  to 
murder  them.  The  whites  in  East  St.  Louis  fired  the  homes 
of  black  folk  and  either  did  not  allow  them  to  leave  the  burn- 
ing houses  or  shot  them  the  moment  they  dared  attempt  to 
escape  the  flames. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  terrible  situation? 

Fundamentally,  the  reason  is  purely  economic.  It  is  not 
that  the  white  people  in  Illinois,  or  rather  in  East  St.  Louis, 
have  any  terrible  hatred  for  the  Negro.    The  two  races  go  to 


the  same  schools.  The  laws  of  Illinois  even  permit  inter- 
marriage between  whites  and  blacks.  Negroes  hold  state, 
county  and  municipal  offices.  They  own  a  great  deal  of  prop- 
erty in  the  state  and  in  the  city  where  the  riots  took  place. 
But  being  the  most  disinherited  of  men,  Negroes  at  times 
work  for  lower  wages  than  do  whites.  Some  of  them  will 
not  join  labor  unions  and  most  of  them  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted if  they  cared  to  join. 

This  condition  is  extremely  objectionable  to  the  white 
workers  with  whom  they  compete  for  jobs.  But  this  very 
fact  makes  the  Negro  laborer  more  attractive  to  employers 
who  want  labor  at  the  cheapest  possible  terms.  They  favor 
any  labor  force  that  will  not  join  unions,  that  will  not  strike, 
that  will  not  make  periodic  demands  for  increased  wages  or 
shorter  workdays.  Such  an  element  introduced  into  the  com- 
munity acts  as  a  whip  over  the  heads  of  the  white  workers. 
Employers  know  that.  Laboring  people  are  painfully  aware 
of  it.  This  is  the  main  reason  for  the  race  antipathy  in  East 
St.  Louis,  as  I  judge  from  talking  to  business  men,  laborers, 
professional  men  and  labor  leaders. 

East  St.  Louis  is  what  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor  called  a 
"satellite  city."  It  is  not  a  city  of  homes,  in  the  American 
acceptance  of  that  term.  It  is  a  manufacturing  town  where 
industries  locate  because  land  is  cheap,  transportation  facili- 
ties good,  coal  and  water  near  and  cheap.  The  many  fac- 
tories make  the  place  unattractive  for  home-building.  Capi- 
tal goes  there  simply  in  search  of  dividends.  It  is  not  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  city  or  of  the  workers  who 
help  make  those  dividends.  Only  those  who  must,  live  there. 
Those  who  can  live  in  St.  Louis,  while  working  in  East  St. 
Louis,  do  so. 

The  result  is  that  the  city  is  run  to  suit  the  lowest  political 
elements.  The  foreign  laborers  who  were  imported  by  the 
industries  in  East  St.  Louis  know  nothing  of  American  stand- 
ards.    There  is  practically  no  social  work  being  done  in  that 
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city  which  boasts  a  population  of  100,000  souls.  Saloons 
are  numerous  and  gambling  dens  abound.  They  run  wide 
open.  In  fact,  when  Governor  Folk  closed  the  St.  Louis 
saloons  on  Sunday,  the  city  across  the  Mississippi  reaped  a 
rich  harvest.  Multitudes  crossed  Eads  Bridge  for  their  liquor 
in  spite  of  the  Illinois  law  which  prohibited  Sunday  selling. 
The  saloon  element  has  been  pretty  much  in  control  of  the 
town,  from  all  I  can  learn.  I  have  these  facts  both  from  ob- 
servation as  a  neighbor,  and  from  good  citizens,  not  neces- 
sarily prohibitionists.  One  can  not  visit  East  St.  Louis  with- 
out seeing  at  a  glance  that  saloons  are  more  numerous  than 
schools  and  churches.  That  in  itself  would  indicate  how 
much  control  the  liquor  interests  have  over  the  city. 

This,  too,  has  helped  bring  about  the  situation  which  re- 
sulted in  the  massacre  of  Negroes  both  May  28  and  July  2. 
The  undesirable  Negro  element,  like  the  undesirable  white 
element,  was  used  by  self-seeking  politicians.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  control  that  element  the  politicians  had  to  make 
concessions.  Evil  dives  were  permitted.  Lawless  Negroes 
were  protected.  All  too  frequently  the  St.  Louis  papers  re- 
ported outrages  committed  upon  white  women  by  Negroes  in 
East  St.  Louis.  There  were  robberies  and  stabbings  and 
shootings  of  white  men  at  frequent  intervals.  Yet  criminals 
were  not  punished.  They  were  "taken  care  of."  This 
helped  stir  the  ill  will  of  the  better  element  among  the  white 
population. 

There  were  grumblings  on  the  part  of  laboring  people  at 
the  increased  number  of  Negro  workers  who  were  coming 
into  the  city.  But  there  was  no  open  or  pronounced  hos- 
tility, although  there  were  old  scores  to  settle,  from  the  days 
when  some  2,500  white  workers  went  on  strike  in  the  pack- 
ing plants  last  summer  and  Negroes  were  imported  to  take 
their  jobs.  According  to  the  former  president  of  the  Central 
Trades  and   Labor  Union  of   East  St.   Louis,  at  that  time 


Negroes  were  imported  in  box-cars  and  given  the  jobs  held  by 
striking  white  workers.  When  the  strike  was  over  about  800 
of  the  Negro  strike-breakers  were  retained  and  the  white 
strikers  lost  those  places. 

In  speaking  to  a  man  connected  with  the  stockyards  the 
same  facts  were  brought  out.  This  man  has  a  specialized  work 
to  do  which  can  not  be  done  by  Negroes.  In  fact,  it  can  not 
even  be  done  by  white  men,  excepting  as  they  receive  his  spe- 
cial training.  He  could  speak  dispassionately,  for  his  job  was 
not  threatened  by  the  black  workers.     He  said: 

Of  course,  no  one  can  condone  this  killing  of  innocent  Negro  men 
and  women  and  children.  It  is  terrible.  I  saw  it  on  Monday  night 
and  I  never  want  to  see  such  a  sight  again.  But  here  is  the  situa- 
tion: The  Negroes  are  not  only  taking  the  places  of  common  la- 
borers in  the  packing  plants,  but  they  are  beginning  to  take  the 
places  of  the  skilled  workers.  The  packers,  no  doubt,  want  to  fill 
their  plants  ultimately  with  black  labor.  They  are  angry  because 
the  white  workers  beat  them  in  a  strike  and  obtained  two  and  a 
half  cents  an  hour  increase.  The  packers  are  charging  wholesalers 
five  cents  a  pound  more  for  meat  than  they  did  a  year  ago.  They 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  everything  is  so  high 
and  the  men  cannot  live  on  what  they  used  to  make.  They  want 
to  give  the  places  of  the  white  workers  to  Negroes  because  they 
work  for  lower  wages.  They  live  in  shanties  which  a  white  man 
could  not  occupy.  Their  wives  wash  clothes  and  their  children 
work.  A  white  man  wants  his  children  to  get  some  education  and 
would  not  think  of  sending  his  wife  to  work.  He  must  demand 
higher  wages.  The  employers  who  bring  the  Negroes  here  in  car- 
loads are  responsible  for  the  terrible  situation  which  has  arisen. 

The  employers  insist  that  they  do  not  encourage  Negro 
immigration  and  absolutely  deny  that  they  import  Negroes. 
They  insist  that  there  are  not  enough  white  workers  to  take 
the  jobs.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  since  the  Negroes  left 
East  St.  Louis,  on  July  2  and  that  entire  week,  four  important 
industries  have  entirely  shut  down.  When  asked  why  it  is 
that  Negroes  do  come  in  such  large  numbers  to  East  St. 
Louis  they  say  that  the  lure  of  better  wages  than  the  South 
pays  attracts  them. 

R.  F.  Rucker,  superintendent  of  the  aluminum  ore  plant, 
says  that  the  employers  were  glad  to  employ  Negroes  when 
there  were  not  enough  white  workers  to  fill  the  jobs.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  many  of  the  white  workers  went  east  to  take 
employment  in  munition  factories  where  wages  are  higher. 
Some  Negroes  who  had  come  voluntarily  from  the  South  were 
given  their  places.  These  men  wrote  home  of  the  fine  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  at  high  wages  and  urged  their  friends 
to  come  to  East  St.  Louis. 

The  fact  remains  that  during  a  recent  strike,  when  the 
government  took  possession  of  the  factory,  Negroes  took  the 
places  of  the  strikers.  This  intensified  the  feeling  against 
the  race.  The  feeling  was  aggravated  by  the  many  lawless 
acts  committed  by  the  bad  Negro  element.  Feeling  began  to 
run  high  so  that  on  May  28  a  meeting  was  called  which 
was  known  as  the  "anti-race  meeting." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  meeting  was  known  in  advance 
to  be  against  the  Negroes,  permission  was  given  for  holding  it 
in  the  city  hall.  I  have  these  facts  from  a  business  man  who 
was  present.  Mayor  Mollman  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
were  among  the  1,000  men  who  attended.  Intemperate 
speeches  were  made  and  the  last  speaker  is  said  to  have  hinted 
that  unless  the  mayor  and  the  city  fathers  did  something  to 
check  the  coming  of  Negroes,  the  people  would  take  matters 
into  their  own  hands.  That  night  a  race  riot  took  place.  The 
militia  came  and  quelled  the  riot  before  it  went  too  far. 

Those  who  had  attended  the  meeting,  however,  continued 
to  agitate  the  idea  that  "East  St.  Louis  must  remain  a  white 
man's  town."  Feeling  against  the  Negroes  was  stirred  con- 
stantly. Here  and  there  personal  encounters  between  men  of 
the  two  races  took  place.     Sunday  evening,  July  1,  a  rumor 
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was  spread  that  the  Negroes  had  gathered  in  one  of  their 
churches  to  plan  revenge  upon  the  white  population.  A  num- 
ber of  policemen  in  charge  of  Detective  Sergeant  Coopedge 
drove  over  to  the  church.  As  they  approached  the  place  they 
were  fired  upon  by  Negroes  and  Coopedge  was  killed.  The 
same  night  a  policeman  and  two  other  white  men  were  shot 
by  Negroes. 

These  deeds  acted  as  a  match  applied  to  powder.  Monday 
morning  it  was  apparent  that  there  would  be  trouble.  Mayor 
Mollman  said  he  tried  to  prepare  for  it.  East  St.  Louis  has 
just  thirty-six  policemen.  The  mayor  says  that  he  spoke 
personally  to  them,  urging  them  to  do  their  duty.  They 
were  not  inclined  to  interfere  because  their  comrades  had 
been  shot.  The  deputy  sheriffs  felt  the  same  way.  Some 
militiamen  were  in  town,  but  according  to  all  accounts  the 
militia  fraternized  with  the  white  population.  The  mayor 
was  urged  to  call  up  the  governor  and  ask  for  reinforce- 
ments and  for  a  declaration  of  martial  law.  He  refused  to 
do  so.  His  opponents  say  that  he  had  political  reasons  for  his 
failure  to  act. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  through  someone's 
negligence,  black  men  and  women  and  children  were  mur- 
dered wantonly.  In  the  seven  Negro  districts  of  the  city  fires 
were  started  at  the  same  time.  Negroes  were  hanged  and 
stoned  and  shot  and  kicked.  White  women  and  boys  as  well 
as  men  took  part.  A  black  skin  was  a  death  warrant  on  the 
streets  of  this  Illinois  city.  How  many  black  persons  were 
killed  will  never  be  known. 

It  was  fortunate  for  these  harassed  Negroes  that  their 
inhospitable  home  town  was  located  near  St.  Louis,  which  took 
them  in  readily.  The  St.  Louis  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Frank  Hammar,  took  charge 
of  the  refugees,  who  fled  half  naked.  They  were  housed  in 
the  City  Lodging  House,  where  blankets  and  food  were  pro- 
vided out  of  Red  Cross  funds.  The  Provident  Association 
and  the  Jewish  Educational  and  Charitable  Association  pro- 
vided social  workers  to  handle  the  situation.  The  Red  Cross 
Emergency  Committee,  with  Acting  Mayor  Aloe,  Director 
of  Public  Welfare  Schmoll  and  representatives  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Provident  Association  and  the  Jewish 
charities  met  daily  to  devise  means  of  helping  the  refugees. 

A  committee  from  the  Greenville,  Miss.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  ready  to  charter  a  boat  and  take  1,000  Negroes  to 
that  city  to  be  placed  on  plantations  where  their  labor  is 
needed.  Employers  in  St.  Louis  were  ready  to  offer  jobs. 
The  industrial  plants  of  East  St.  Louis  offered  to  take  their 
men  back.  The  Emergency  Committee,  however,  considered 
all  these  offers  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Negroes.  It 
secured  the  assurance  of  the  city,  county  and  state  authorities 
that  the  safety  of  the  Negroes  would  be  guaranteed  should 
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"an  awkward  interruption  for  independence  day" 

they  desire  to  return  to  work.  Consultation  was  held  with 
prominent  Negroes  of  St.  Louis  as  to  what  is  best  for  their 
own  people.  At  a  citizens  meeting  held  in  the  City  Hall 
in  East  St.  Louis  on  July  6  a  reorganization  of  the  police 
force  was  decided  upon  and  a  committee  of  100  citizens  will 
assist  the  mayor  in  keeping  order.  The  militia  will  be  re- 
tained as  long  as  necessary  under  the  direct  command  of 
Adjutant-General  Dickson  of  Illinois.  Efforts  will  be  made 
by  the  St.  Louis  Red  Cross  Emergency  Committee,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Bar  Association,  to  recover  from  the  state 
of  Illinois  damages  to  life  and  property. 

According  to  eye-witnesses,  many  Negroes  must  have  been 
burned  in  their  homes  so  that  no  remains  will  be  found.  It 
is  believed  that  one  hundred  Negroes  who  took  refuge  in  an 
old  theater  in  one  of  their  sections  were  burned  when  the 
building  was  set  on  fire.  I  saw  that  building,  of  which  only 
part  of  one  wall  was  left. 

It  was  a  distressing  sight  to  see  block  after  block  where 
peaceful  homes  had  been  located  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
innocent  suffered  with  the  guilty.  Thrifty  black  folk,  who 
were  doing  their  bit  by  raising  vegetables,  were  murdered.  I 
saw  the  ruins  of  their  homes,  into  which  had  gone  the  labor 
and  savings  of  years.  The  little  thrift  gardens  had  escaped 
the  flames  and  the  orderly  rows  where  seeds  had  been  planted 
gave  the  plots  the  appearance  of  miniature  graveyards. 


II.     The  Detroit  Newcomers'  Greeting 

By  Forrester  B.  Washington 

DIRECTOR   DETROIT   LEAGUE  ON    URBAN  CONDITIONS   AMONG    NEGROES 


DURING  the  past  twelve  months  the  colored  popu- 
lation of  Detroit  has  increased  by  about  100  per 
cent  through  migration.  The  experience  of  this 
city  in  the  absorption  of  this  large  new  population 
of  Negro  citizens  and  the  program  of  work  for  its  assimila- 
tion springing,  as  it  did,  from  actual  experience  rather  than 
speculation  may  be  of  use  to  other  communities  which  face  a 
similar  problem.     The  subject  may,  perhaps,  best  be  consid- 


ered under  the  separate  headings  of  employment,  housing, 
recreation,  crime  prevention,  cooperation  and  aids  to  efficiency. 
The  first  prerequisite  in  the  task  of  organizing  a  local  com- 
munity is  the  establishment  of  a  vocational  bureau.  In  the 
past,  when  labor  agencies  brought  the  majority  of  Negroes 
who  came  north,  the  problem  of  employment  was  simple. 
They  were  assured  of  jobs  before  they  arrived.  But  now  the 
majority  of  immigrants  come  without  such  inducement.    They 
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come  in  larger  numbers  and  at  all  times  of  the  year,  when 
the  demand  for  labor  is  strong  and  when  it  is  slack.  More- 
over, the  majority  come  knowing  nothing  of  the  city  which  is 
to  be  their  home  and  unacquainted  with  any  of  its  citizens. 
Impossible  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  factories  in 
one  part  of  the  city  to  be  crying  for  labor  while  many  of  these 
strange  Negroes  wander  about  other  parts  of  the  city  unable 
to  find  employment.  This  situation  is  fraught  with  danger 
because  in  a  few  days  idling  about  the  city  in  search  of  a  job 
the  immigrant  may  come  into  contact  with  conditions  and  peo- 
ple whose  influence  is  demoralizing  and  may  destroy  his  chance 
of  ever  becoming  a  useful  citizen.  The  immigrant  needs  more 
bolstering  up  in  the  first  week  than  at  any  future  time.  Un- 
til he  gets  his  first  pay  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  get  anybody  to  trust  him.  He  is  apt  to  become  a 
charity  seeker  and  a  dependent. 

Moreover,  in  a  rapidly  growing  industrial  center  like  De- 
troit, where  the  demand  for  houses  is  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply, few  landlords  will  rent  a  house  or  room  to  a  prospective 
tenant  who  has  no  job.  The  vocational  bureau  should  strive 
to  make  itself  acquainted  with  every  possible  industrial  open- 
ing for  Negroes  in  the  city  and,  on  the  other  hand,  make  its 
presence  widely  known  so  that  the  immigrant  Negro  will  be 
directed  to  it  immediately  on  arrival.  The  Detroit  League 
on  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes,  therefore,  has  not  been 
content  merely  with  locating  vacant  jobs  but  has  approached 
manufacturers  of  all  kinds  through  distribution  of  literature 
and  personal  visits  and  has  been  successful  during  the  last 
twelve  months  in  placing  1,000  Negroes  in  employment  other 
than  unskilled  labor.  It  has  made  itself  known  to  immigrants 
by  cards  of  direction  placed  in  the  hands  of  Negro  employes 
about  railway  stations  and  intends,  as  soon  as  its  funds  permit, 
to  station  a  capable,  level-headed  representative  at  each  of 
the  railway  stations  of  Detroit  to  direct  Negro  immigrants  to 
the  league's  office  or  to  other  responsible  individuals  and  so- 
cieties who  will  look  after  their  welfare.  It  has  persuaded 
the  proprietor  of  a  local  moving  picture  theater,  which  is  a 
great  gathering  place  for  colored  newcomers,  to  run  lantern 
slides  nightly  announcing  that  employment  and  other  serv- 
ices can  be  secured  free  at  the  office  of  the  league. 

In  order  to  care  for  the  women  and  girls  who  are  beginning 
to  appear  in  appreciable  numbers,  five  cigar  manufacturers 
in  the  city  were  induced  to  experiment  in  employing  them, 
and  a  sixth  has  started  a  new  plant  employing  only  colored 
help.  To  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  the  first  week's  board, 
the  league  has  arranged  with  certain  factories  a  system  of 
checks  issued  to  guarantee  payment  for  bills  incurred  at  res- 
taurants and  boarding  houses.  Some  direct  arrangements  pre- 
viously made  between  certain  factories  and  boarding-house 
keepers  resulted  in  exploitation  of  the  immigrant  by  the 
latter. 

The  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  investigation  and  in- 
formation regarding  housing  comes  next  in  importance.  The 
character  of  the  houses  into  which  Negro  immigrants  go  has 
a  direct  effect  on  their  health,  their  morals  and  their  effi- 
ciency. The  rents  charged  determine  whether  the  higher 
wages  received  in  the  North  are  real  or  only  apparent,  wheth- 
er the  change  in  environment  has  been  beneficial  or  detri- 
mental. The  tendency  is  to  exploit  the  Negro  immigrant  in 
this  particular.  Rents  charged  him  in  Detroit  have  risen  by 
from  50  to  200  per  cent  in  one  year.  He  is  forced  into  a  dis- 
trict inhabited  by  colored  people  where  housing  accommoda- 
tion is  inadequate  for  those  already  there.  The  proximity  of 
the  colored  district  in  most  northern  cities  to  the  center  is 
responsible  for  the  imposition  of  the  vice  district  upon  the 
Negro.     This  bureau  should,   therefore,   scour  the  city  for 


every  available  house,  tenement  or  room  inside  or  outside  the 
recognized  Negro  district.  It  should  make  also  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  comparative  rents  charged  Negroes  and  whites 
and  give  the  findings  the  fullest  publicity.  The  bureau  should 
constantly  remind  employers  of  Negro  labor  that  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  see  that  the  Negro  is  well  housed  and  that,  if 
nobody  else  will  build,  it  is  good  business  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  Detroit  Urban  League  has  induced  one  of  the  largest 
foundries  to  build  low-priced  homes  for  its  colored  employes 
near  the  plant.  It  also  has  somewhat  relieved  the  housing 
problem  by  the  purchase  of  leases  from  the  proprietresses  of  a 
number  of  disorderly  houses  which  were  closed  by  the  police. 
In  each  case  the  league  persuaded  some  manufacturer  to  take 
over  the  lease,  and  in  this  way  a  large  number  of  colored 
families  were  accommodated.  It  also  keeps  a  list  of  empty 
houses  and  has  been  surprised  to  find  how  many  of  them 
are  not  listed  by  commercial  real  estate  agents.  It  uses  the 
daily  and  Negro  press  in  appeals  for  more  notifications.  A  list 
of  furnished  rooms  also  is  kept  and  immigrants  are  kept  away 
from  those  connected  with  disorderly  houses.  Lists  of  these 
rooms  are  furnished  to  factories. 

With  the  shorter  working  hours,  recreation  is  more  impor- 
tant for  the  Negro  in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  beset  by  many  vicious  attractions  entire- 
ly new  to  him,  and  there  is  not  the  restraining  influence  of  his 
family,  friends  and  those  that  know  him.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  but  it  is  true,  he  does  not  receive  a  warm  welcome  from 
the  great  majority  of  colored  citizens  of  the  better  class  in  the 
city  to  which  he  migrates.  While  they  try  to  decide  whether 
his  coming  is  a  benefit  or  an  injury  to  them,  he  gets  a  royal 
welcome  from  another  element  of  the  Negro  community — 
the  saloon  keeper,  the  pool-room  proprietor,  the  owner  of 
gambling  club  and  disorderly  house. 

The  only  way  to  counteract  these  vicious  influences  is  to 
provide  the  immigrant  Negro  with  wholesome  recreation  that 
will  satisfy  his  natural  instinct  for  active  amusement  and 
society  of  his  own  kind.  This  is  no  simple  affair  and  can 
be  met  by  existing  institutions  in  only  a  few  cities.  The 
hard-working  laborer  recently  from  a  rural  section  of  Ala- 
bama cannot  be  attracted  away  from  saloon  or  pool-room  with 
art  lectures  or  literary  forums  or  even  the  facilities  of  the 
average  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  first  demand  he  makes  of  recrea- 
tion is  that  it  be  active  and  practical,  to  a  certain  extent 
primitive.  If  he  does  not  get  it  under  wholesome  conditions, 
he  will  seek  it  under  evil  ones. 

The  Detroit  league  some  time  ago  inaugurated  a  ten-cent 
newcomers'  community  dance,  held  every  Tuesday  in  a  public 
school  in  the  heart  of  the  Negro  district.  A  Young  Negroes' 
Progressive  Association,  developed  by  the  league,  has  helped 
in  promoting  this  dance  as  well  as  in  all  other  plans  for  ad- 
justing the  newcomers  to  the  city.  A  committee  of  the  asso- 
ciation handed  printed  cards  about  the  street  where  most  of 
the  immigrants  collect  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  new- 
comers, inviting  them  to  the  community  dance,  where  another 
committee  welcomes  them — the  rougher  the  type,  the  heart- 
ier the  welcome.  This  committee  also  introduces  the  new- 
comer to  the  more  desirable  people  present  who  have  been 
longer  in  Detroit.  Certain  dances  are  introduced  which  are 
calculated  to  lead  to  better  acquaintance.  The  school  audi- 
torium has  already  been  outgrown,  and  the  use  of  the  gym- 
nasium of  a  neighboring  high  school  has  been  promised  for 
these  dances. 

The  league  also  develops  athletic  features  for  the  immi- 
grants, especially  basket-ball.  The  first  colored  basket-ball 
team,  not  a  member  of  which  was  a  native  of  Detroit,  last 
winter  played  against  strong  white  teams  and  lost  only  one 
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game.  It  has  played  against  colored  teams  as  far  away  as 
Pittsburgh.  Teams  have  been  created  in  the  various  indus- 
trial plants  of  the  city,  and  the  recreation  commissioner  was 
so  pleased  with  the  progress  made  that  he  offered  to  per- 
suade certain  business  men  to  donate  a  silver  cup  for  the  team 
which  wins  the  supremacy  of  the  league. 

Camp-fire  girls,  mostly  the  children  of  newcomers,  also 
have  been  organized.  There  are  only  twenty-one  regular 
members — the  regulations  do  not  permit  a  larger  number  in 
one  camp.  All  the  expenses  for  these  girls,  such  as  rent,  re- 
freshments, etc.,  are  paid  by  the  Young  Negroes'  Progressive 
Association  from  the  proceeds  of  the  community  dance.  It  is 
very  encouraging  to  find  these  young  men  take  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  providing  decent  recreation  for 
young  girls  of  their  own  age. 

A  department  for  the  suppression  of  crime  is  necessary  in 
a  program  for  the  assimilation  of  the  Negro  immigrant.  The 
increased  crime  among  Negroes  has  had  two  bad  results:  it 
has  made  both  white  and  native  colored  citizens  believe  that 
the  southern  Negro  is  more  criminal  by  nature  than  his  north- 
ern brother;  and  it  has  created  a  general  distrust  against  all 
Negroes.  The  assistance  of  the  local  police  should  be  so- 
licited from  the  outset.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  them 
that  they  must  not,  as  they  are  prone  to  do,  let  matters  go 
from  bad  to  worse  in  a  colored  community  until  conditions 
are  so  acute  that  drastic  and  unusual  measures  are  necessary. 
The  appointment  of  colored  detectives  should  be  urged  to 
filter  from  the  community  as  soon  as  possible  the  inevitable 
floaters,  crooks,  bums  and  adventurers  who  are  parts  of  every 
hegira. 

The  league  has  persuaded  the  police  commissioner  to  appoint 
a  special  officer,  selected  by  the  league,  to  work  entirely  with 
the  newcomers.  It  is  his  duty  to  mingle  with  crowds  on  the 
streets  where  the  newcomers  congregate  and  urge  them  not  to 
make  a  nuisance  of  themselves  by  blockading  sidewalks,  bois- 
terous behavior  and  the  like.  He  is  also  provided  with  cards 
directing  newcomers  to  the  office  of  the  league  when  in  need 
of  employment.  The  league  itself  keeps  a  close  watch  on 
the  Negro  underworld  of  Detroit  and  immediately  apprises 
the  police  when  dives  are  developed  especially  to  prey  on  the 
immigrant. 

Much  strength  can  be  added  to  the  program  and  much 
energy  saved  by  enlisting  the  aid  of  every  possible  organiza- 
tion in  the  city  whose  functions  can  in  any  way  be  construed 
as  touching  on  Negro  migration.  The  urban  league  found  the 
Board  of  Commerce  exceedingly  willing  to  cooperate  in  a 
movement  for  the  investigation  and  improvement  of  working 
conditions  of  Negro  employes  in  the  various  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  city.  The  Board  of  Health  gave  considerable 
assistance  in  obtaining  better  and  more  sanitary  housing  con- 
ditions.    The  aid  of  several  mothers'  clubs  among  the  col- 


ored women  was  enlisted  to  instruct  immigrant  mothers  in 
the  proper  diet  and  clothing  for  children  in  a  northern  cli- 
mate. From  the  outset,  the  aim  was  not  only  to  put  each  im- 
migrant in  a  decent  home  but  also  to  connect  him  with  some 
church.  Many  times  the  churches  have  reciprocated  with 
considerable  material  as  well  as  spiritual  assistance. 

But  the  greatest  cooperation  received  has  been  that  of  the 
Young  Negroes'  Progressive  Association  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  This  is  a  body  of  thirty-four  young 
colored  men,  most  of  them  attending  the  various  schools  and 
colleges  about  Detroit.  They  have  been  the  finest  possible 
agent  in  the  development  of  all  the  different  activities. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  Negro,  a  definite  place  must  be 
given  to  the  development  of  industrial  efficiency.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  feature  in  the  program;  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Negro  in  his  new  environment  depends  upon  the 
opinion  that  the  community  has  of  him.  If  the  community 
can  be  convinced  that  the  Negro  is  and  always  will  be  a 
business  asset,  we  need  not  worry  much  about  his  housing,  em- 
ployment and  recreation.  But  the  Negro  has  got  to  con- 
vince the  captains  of  industry.  This  he  can  only  do  by  de- 
veloping to  a  maximum  his  industrial  efficiency.  The  more 
trades  and  occupations  Negroes  become  familiar  with,  the 
more  efficient  they  will  be  as  a  race,  and  the  greater  an  asset 
to  the  community.  Therefore  the  league  has  endeavored  to 
get  them  into  as  many  different  kinds  of  employment  as  pos- 
sible. It  also  uses  every  opportunity  to  develop  individual 
efficiency  by  calling  the  attention  of  Negro  employes  to  the 
fact  that  they  must  be  punctual,  zealous  and  ambitious  in 
their  work.  These  points  are  always  emphasized  when  a 
Negro  is  sent  to  a  job. 

In  pursuance  of  this  object  the  league,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  progressive  association,  is  carrying  on  a  movement 
which,  I  think,  is  unique.  Representatives  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations visit  the  various  factories  where  large  numbers 
of  Negroes  are  employed  and  talk  to  them  during  the  noon 
hour  on  the  necessity  of  creating  the  best  possible  impression 
at  the  present  time  so  that  they  may  be  certain  of  retaining 
their  jobs  in  the  future.  At  the  same  time,  the  speakers 
circulate  these  cards: 

WHY  HE  FAILED 

He  watched  the  clock. 

He  was  always  behindhand. 

He  asked  too  many  questions. 

His  stock   excuse  was   "I   forgot." 

He  wasn't  ready  for  the  next  step. 

He  did  not  put  his  heart  in  his  work. 

He  learned  nothing  from  his  blunders. 

He  was  contented   to  be   a   second-rater. 

He  didn't  learn  that  the  best  part  of  his  salary  was  not  in  his  pay 
envelope— SUCCESS. 

Note:  By  not  paying  strict  attention  to  the  above  details  you 
may  not  be  able  to  keep  your  job  after  the  war  is  ended  and  foreign 
labor  is  again   available. 


New  Comers  to  Detroit 

You  can  find  employment 

and 

be  directed  to  decent  lodgings 

FREE  of  charge 

at  the 

Detroit  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes 

297  St.  Antoine  St.  Cherry  1325 

Forrester  B.  Washington,  Director 
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THAT  UNLUCKY  25  PER  CENT 

WHEN  the  Red  Cross  campaign  for  $100,000,000 
was  nearing  its  close  a  statement  appeared  in  the 
press  that  25  per  cent  of  the  total  collected  was 
to  be  retained  by  the  local  chapters  for  their  own 
use.  This  announcement  drew  a  natural  protest  from  many 
who  read  it,  if  they  thought  about  it  and  figured  out  what 
such  a  statement  as  it  stood  would  mean. 

William  H.  Allen,  for  instance,  wrote  to  the  Survey  that 
he  couldn't  help  asking  questions  like  this: 

What  can  local  chapters  possibly  do  with  one-quarter  of  $114,- 
000,000? 

What  of  other  communities  which  have  not  local  chapters  but 
which  contribute  generously  to  that  fund? 

Would  the  public  have  accepted  this  proposal  as  just  if  it  had  been 
announced  in  advance? 

Has  the  United  States  government  any  right  to  use  its  appealing 
power  to  help  raise  a  fund  of  over  ten  million  dollars  in  New  York 
city  for  a  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  at  least  without  telling  the 
public  that  twenty-five  cents  of  every  dollar  will  be  held  back  for  a 
local  chapter? 

Is  it  too  late  to  have  the  budgeting  of  this  25  per  cent  done  by  the 
nation  rather  than  by  1,500  local  chapters? 

A  letter  from  Eliot  Wadsworth,  vice-chairman  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  gives  the  explanation  of  the  report: 

When  we  first  talked  with  the  chapter  committees  about  taking  up 
this  campaign  the  question,  of  course,  arose  as  to  what  they  would 
do  for  funds  if  they  used  all  their  effort  for  a  national  fund  and  did 
not  keep  anything  for  their  own  operations.  After  full  discussion  it 
was  decided  that  chapters  should  make  up  a  budget  of  what  their 
needs  were  and  file  this  budget  with  the  War  Council,  with  the  re- 
quest for  a  refund  of  part  of  their  collections,  but  in  no  event  in  ex- 
cess of  25  per  cent. 

We  are  asking  the  chapters  to  keep  the  amount  of  money  sent  them 
by  the  War  Council  in  a  separate  fund  and  to  account  for  it  sepa- 
rately, so  that  ultimately  the  full  amount  of  money  paid  in  from  this 
campaign  will  be  accounted  for  either  by  the  War  Council  expendi- 
tures direct  or  by  careful  reports  of  the  chapters. 

The  local  chapters,  it  seems,  are  not  to  "retain"  anything, 
but  they  may  ask  for  a  "refund"  of  part  of  their  collections, 
riling  with  the  request  a  budget  of  their  needs.  It  is  reported 
from  Washington  that  many  of  the  chapters,  including  most 
of  those  in  cities  where  large  amounts  have  been  raised,  have 
already  waived  all  claim,  and  it  is  not  likely,  in  view  of  the 
scrutiny  which  the  War  Council  will  give  to  the  budgets  ac- 
companying requests  for  a  refund,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that 
any  part  of  the  contributions  will  be  used  for  purposes  that 
would  seem  illegitimate  to  the  contributors. 

PATRIOTIC    SERVICE   OF   SOCIAL   AGENCIES 

TO  win  the  war  is  the  paramount  issue:  more  important 
than  prohibition,  or  votes  for  women,  or  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing; more  important  than  industrial  standards  or  safety  in 
factories;  and  more  important  than  security  of  property  or  of 
human  life  on  land  or  sea. 

For  the  sake  of  clear  thinking  about  social  forces  and 
social  problems  in  wartime  this  fundamental  consideration 
must  be  reiterated.  No  patriot  denies  it  but  very  patriotic 
people  in  considering  other  subjects  are  in  danger  of  overlook- 
ing its  implications.  That  the  nation  at  war  has  a  prior 
claim  on  our  services,  intellectual  and  physical,  on  our  pos- 
sessions, on  the  institutions  we  have  created,  on  the  leadership 
and  the  loyalty  of  which  we  are  capable,  is  the  starting  point 
of  all  profitable  discussion  of  social  forces  in  wartime.  We 
are  not  thinking  of  wars  in  general  but  of  this  war  and  our 
own  part  in  it;  concretely,  of  social  work  as  affected  by 
this  war. 

Property  and  man-power,  to  be  useful  to  the  nation  in  war, 
must  of  course  not  be  wasted.  To  leave  property  idle  or  to 
throw  away  a  life  cheaply  is  not  to  serve  the  state.     What  is 


SOCIAL    FORCES 


obviously  true  of  man-power  and  property  in  general  is  equal- 
ly true  of  energy  and  resources  heretofore  intended  and  in 
various  ways  specially  adapted  to  social  work.  In  order  to  be 
serviceable  to  the  nation  they  must  be  conserved,  their  appli- 
cation under  present  conditions  carefully  reconsidered  and  a 
suitable  program  made  in  harmony  with  national  policy.  But 
first  of  all  the  energy  must  not  be  dissipated.  Resources  must 
not  lie  idle.  Buildings  should  not  be  left  unoccupied  or  hu- 
man energy  unemployed.  Carefully  devised  measures  for 
saving  life,  for  preventing  sickness  or  suffering,  for  decreas- 
ing lawlessness,  for  making  local  government  more  efficient, 
must  not  be  suspended  unnecessarily.  Social  work  for  the 
sake  of  its  immediate  beneficiaries  loses  its  relative  impor- 
tance, but  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  organizing  and  training 
of  a  nation  for  war  and  for  the  world  in  which  those  of  us 
who  survive  are  to  live  after  the  war,  it  regains  what  it  has 
lost.     The  standpoint  is  national,  but  the  essential  features 


remain. 


National  Prohibition 


TEMPERANCE  reform  has  thus  become  a  war  measure. 
The  consideration  most  strongly  urged  is  that  "booze" 
wastes  food  material.  This,  however,  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  indictment.  It  destroys  more  than  grain  and  fruit. 
It  destroys  industrial  efficiency.  It  destroys  military  effi- 
ciency. It  destroys  financial  resources.  It  destroys  health. 
It  destroys  character. 

Those  who  have  denied  all  this  and  have  opposed  tem- 
perance reform  at  every  stage  are  now  highly  indignant  be- 
cause prohibitionists  are  unwilling  to  limit  their  demands  to 
the  economy  of  corn  and  rye  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dis- 
tilled liquors.  But  when  has  the  Anti-Saloon  League  or  any 
other  bona  fide  temperance  reform  advocate  ever  considered 
the  loss  of  food  products  the  chief  reason  for  prohibition,  and 
why  should  they  be  expected  to  be  eager  now  to  compromise 
merely  because  overwhelming  reasons  are  suddenly  presented 
for  doing  a  part  of  what  they  have  long  contended  should  be 
done  for  other  and  even,  as  they  think,  better  reasons?  Tem- 
perance reformers  who  really  believe  in  their  movement,  who 
regard  alcoholism  as  a  great  national  danger  to  be  attacked 
vigorously  in  its  incipient  as  well  as  in  its  intermediate  and 
advanced  stages,  are  warranted  in  looking  upon  their  legisla- 
tive and  educational  campaign  as  legitimate  war  measures, 
as  patriotic  service. 

Moral  Tone 

THE  sex-hygiene  movement  is  likewise  in  line  with  sound 
national  policy.  In  this  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  al- 
cohol, there  will  be  those  who  preach  moderation,  covertly 
if  not  openly;  who  insist  that  the  limitation  of  venereal  dis- 
ease is  all  that  concerns  the  military  authorities  and  that 
actual  suppression  of  prostitution  and  promiscuous  immoral- 
ity is  a  policy  which  is  visionary,  impractical  and  even  per- 
haps undesirable. 

Sanitary  considerations  are  important,  but  they  are  rein- 
forced by  others  of  a  more  fundamental  kind.  The  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  the  young  men  of  the  nation.  They  have 
just  been  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  on  farms,  in  shops,  and 
in  offices,     They  are  sons  and  brothers  in  American  families. 
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From  drunkenness  and  immorality,  as  from  other  vices  and 
weakness,  they  must  for  the  most  part  protect  themselves. 
Their  actions  will  not  rise  higher  than  their  source  in  the 
ideals  and  character  of  the  officers  and  soldiers.  The  stand- 
ard of  public  opinion  in  the  army  and  navy  has  suddenly  be- 
come of  the  very  foremost  importance  to  the  nation.  It 
should  be  as  high  as  in  industry,  on  the  farm,  or  in  college. 
Whether  this  will  be  so  depends  largely  on  the  moral  influ- 
ence exerted  by  churches  and  schools,  by  physicians  and  parents, 
during  the  past  generation.  The  influence,  and  especially  the 
effort  consciously  made,  by  such  agencies  as  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Hygiene,  will  now  be  brought  to  a  severe  test.  In  this 
connection  neither  optimism  nor  cynicism  would  be  appro- 
priate ;  but  a  sober  confidence  that  the  young  men  of  America 
will  in  some  measure  justify  the  increasing  attention  and 
the  genuine  concern  which  have  been  given  to  this  kind  of 
moral  education  seems  not  unreasonable. 

The  subject  is  one  which  may  be  approached  also  from  the 
opposite  direction.  Soldiers  need  to  be  protected  from  tempta- 
tion ;  but  unfortunately  innocent  girls  of  more  or  less  unset- 
tled character,  and  for  that  matter  even  those  who  might  not 
be  called  innocent,  need  as  well  to  be  protected  from  the 
lure  of  the  uniform.  The  girls'  protective  leagues  which 
have  been  so  successful  in  securing  wholesome  recreation  and 
mutual  self-protection  for  their  members  might  perform  a  na- 
tional service  here  comparable  in  importance  to  that  which 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  renders  to  the  soldiers.  The  time  seems  op- 
portune for  extending  the  scope  of  this  movement.  Work- 
ing girls  organized  into  leagues  of  this  kind  could  protect 
those  of  their  number  who  are  exposed  to  special  danger  as  a 
mere  incident  to  a  number  of  other  mutual  services,  thus 
avoiding  every  suggestion  of  sensationalism  and  morbid  in- 
terest in  this  particular  social  menace.  Policewomen  might 
also  be  utilized  to  patrol  the  vicinity  of  soldiers'  camps. 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 

THE  prevention  of  tuberculosis  is  so  obviously  a  war 
measure  that  the  national  and  local  societies  have  been 
quick  to  adapt  their  programs  to  present  conditions.  When 
the  selective  draft  comes  into  operation  these  agencies  will 
be  in  position  to  cooperate  in  securing  the  services  of  an  ade- 
quate number  of  skilled  diagnosticians,  able  to  detect  even  the 
early  cases  of  tuberculosis.  The  failure  to  do  this  in  other 
countries  has  been  little  less  than  a  scandal.  There  has  been 
some  excuse  for  their  failure  which  we  cannot  plead  if  it  is 
repeated  here.  We  have  been  warned  by  their  experience  and 
we  have  had  time  to  prepare  to  make  a  proper  examination  of 
all  candidates. 

To  detect  incipient  tuberculosis,  however,  is  not  an  easy 
matter.  By  no  means  all  doctors  in  general  practice,  by  no 
means  even  all  of  those  who  have  recently  graduated  from 
good  schools  of  medicine,  have  the  necessary  technique.  To 
point  out  the  necessity  of  careful  examination,  therefore,  as 
the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  was  prompt  to  do,  is  not  enough.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  securing  enough  competent  men,  and  having  them  at 
the  appropriate  places  at  the  right  time,  and  giving  them  the 
necessary  authority. 

That  is  the  main  problem  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  army, 


but  at  once  the  larger  problem  arises:  What  is  the  community 
to  do  for  these  rejected  men,  many  of  whom  will  then  dis- 
cover for  the  first  time  that  they  have  tuberculosis?  To 
cure  these  men,  if  they  are  curable,  at  least  to  arrest  their 
disease  and  to  lessen  the  chance  of  communicating  it  to  others 
— this  also  is  a  patriotic  national  service.  To  perform  it 
efficiently  may  help  to  win  the  war,  and  at  any  rate  it  will 
help  to  make  the  nation  after  the  war  better  and  stronger. 

These  are  only  three  illustrations  of  a  general  principle. 
If  the  discussion  is  to  proceed  in  a  way  that  will  have  prac- 
tical value,  the  Survey  must  hear  from  its  readers. 

PAUL  ELMER  MORE  AND   MISS  ADDAMS 

IN  his  volume  entitled  Aristocracy  and  Justice,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  essay  on  The  New  Morality,  Paul  Elmer  More 
makes  a  vicious  attack  on  what  he  calls  "humanitarianism." 
Jane  Addams,  whom  Mr.  More  singles  out  as  the  "most  hon- 
ored teacher"  of  the  code  which  he  denounces,  needs  no  de- 
fender, being  very  well  able  and  possibly  even  preferring  to 
take  care  of  herself. 

As  one  who  does  not  share  the  views  of  Miss  Addams  on 
pacifism  and  who  does  share  Mr.  More's  views  on  individual 
responsibility,  the  editor  of  this  page  cannot  withhold  his  pen 
from  protesting  against  the  gross  injustice  of  this  criticism. 
The  quarrel  seems  to  be  with  those  who  lose  sight  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  evil.  Miss  Addams  has,  in  fact, 
helped  in  many  a  doubtful  place  to  clarify  that  distinction. 
Mr.  More  objects  to  confusing  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
Miss  Addams  has  often  helped  to  free  the  innocent  from  the 
unjust  odium  of  guilt;  and  has  helped  us  to  recognize  the 
brand  of  Cain  on  brows  shielded  by  "prejudice,"  that  odious 
aristocratic  vice  for  which  Mr.  More,  following  Edmund 
Burke,  is  not  ashamed  to  become  apologist.  Mr.  More  pre- 
fers "justice"  to  "social  sympathy,"  though  he  cannot  abide 
the  word  "justice"  on  the  lips  of  one  whom  he  dislikes.  He 
distrusts  a  "social  sympathy"  which  leaves  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  out  of  account  and  so  is  "bound  to  leave 
the  individual  weakened  in  his  powers  of  resistance  against 
the  temptations  which  can  never  be  eliminated  from  human 
life."  Jane  Addams,  more  than  any  other  daughter  of  man 
in  our  time,  has  shown  herself  capable  of  a  sustained  passion 
for  justice,  of  consistently  holding  to  the  "everlasting  morality 
of  distinctions,"  of  insisting  in  the  places  where  it  requires  in- 
sight and  courage  on  the  principle  of  personal  duty  and 
responsibility. 

Every  quotation  which  Mr.  More  makes  from  Miss 
Addams  is  misinterpreted.  His  criticism  of  her  philosophy  is 
based  upon  misrepresentation  of  it.  He  understands  Plato 
and  Burke  because  he  has  studied  their  writings  sympa- 
thetically. If  he  is  to  pay  Miss  Addams  and  Colonel  Roose- 
velt the  compliment  of  discussing  their  teachings  in  the  same 
volume,  he  should  present  their  views  in  such  a  way  that 
they  would  be  recognizable.  In  the  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace 
Miss  Addams  tells  of  a  boy — a  fine,  manly  fellow — who  was 
put  to  work  at  twelve  years  of  age  to  help  in  the  support  of 
his  grandmother  and  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  After  a 
time  he  became  listless  and  indifferent,  and  at  sixteen  turned 
(Continued  on  page  343) 


rJ~,HE  editor  of  this  department  will  welcome  questions 
J-  from  readers,  and  suggestions  as  to  topics  which  they 
would  like  to  see  discussed  in  these  pages.  Information  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  about  conditions  due  to  the  war,  and 
consequent  developments  in  social  work,  will  also  be  appre- 
ciated. 
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GERMAN  MINIMUM  PEACE 
PLANS 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  truth 
concerning  the  motives  which  have 
actuated  the  German  government  in  per- 
mitting Philip  Scheidemann  and  his  col- 
leagues of  the  Socialist  majority  in  the 
Reichstag  to  lay  their  peace  program  be- 
fore a  neutral  conference  at  Stockholm, 
it  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  inde- 
pendent thinkers  among  the  German 
Socialists  have  arrived  at  conclusions 
which  very  largely  represent  the  views 
held  by  radicals  the  world  over.  This 
appears  from  the  following  memorandum 
handed  by  the  minority  Socialist  dele- 
gation to  the  Dutch-Scandinavian  Com- 
mittee at  Stockholm  a  few  days  ago  and 
cabled  to  American  newspapers: 

In  its  peace  views  as  in  its  general  policy, 
the  German  Independent  Social  Democratic 
Party  proceeds  from  the  common  interests  of 
the  international  proletariat  and  develop- 
ment of  society.  These  interests  demand  im- 
mediate peace. 

In  the  peace  to  be  concluded  we  demand 
an  international  arrangement  for  general  dis- 
armament as  being  the  chief  means  for 
strengthening  the  debilitated  states.  General 
disarmament  is  the  only  way  to  break  any 
militarist  supremacy  and  to  obtain  a  lasting 
and  peaceful  understanding  between  the  na- 
tions. 

We  demand  the  fullest  freedom  for  inter- 
national trade  and  intercourse,  as  well  as  the 
unlimited  right  of  migration.  We  condemn 
all  economic  barriers  and  all  economic  strug- 
gles between  states.  All  disputes  between 
states  must  be  settled  by  compulsory  inter- 
national arbitration. 

We  demand  international  treaties  to  make 
workers  secure  against  impoverishment,  es- 
pecially as  to  women  and  children. 

Political  rights  for  women  we  regard  as 
a  social  necessity.  Equal  rights  should  be 
granted  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  every  coun- 
try without  regard  to  tongue,  race  or  re- 
ligion. This  would  also  mean  securing  to 
national  minorities  the  right  to  declare  their 
national  life. 

National  and  social  liberation  cannot  be 
achieved  by  the  government  at  war;  it  can 
only  be  done  by  democracy.  Democratic  con- 
trol of  foreign  policies  will  prevent  aggres- 
sive measures.  Secret  treaties  must  be  abol- 
ished, and  all  state  treaties  must  be  made  de- 
pendent upon  the   assent  of  parliaments. 

Though  not  regarding  state  boundaries  as 
inviolable,  we  condemn  the  war  and  its  pro- 
longation as  a  means  of  regulating  bounda- 
ries.    Regulation  of  frontiers  must  be  condi- 
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tional  upon  the  assent  of  the  populations  con- 
cerned and  not  an  act  of  force.  With  all 
firmness  we  object  to  the  violation  of  any 
nation  in  any  form. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  have 
consistently  demanded  peace  without  annex- 
ations or  indemnities,  based  upon  material 
self-government. 

It  is  not  our  affair  to  draw  up  a  program, 
covering  all  the  questions  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  peace  settlement,  but  in  regard  to  the 
questions  raised  in  the  discussions  now  go- 
ing on  we  declare  the  following: 

Re-establishment  of  Serbia  as  a  self-gov- 
erning and  independent  state  is  our  absolute 
demand.  The  uniting  of  the  Serbs  in  a 
single  national  state,  and  its  combination 
with  the  other  Balkan  states  in  a  republican 
Balkan  federation  we  regard  as  the  best  way 
of  removing  the  eastern  question  as  a  cause 
of  war. 

To  admit  the  right  of  Russian  Poland  to 
national  independence,  but  to  deny  that  same 
right  to  Prussian  and  Austrian  Poland  is 
contradictory. 

We  condemn  the  prolongation  of  the  war 
as  a  means  of  settling  the  question  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  The  population  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
which  in  1871  was  annexed  against  its  will, 
can  obtain  peace  no  sooner  than  by  a  direct 
and  free  vote  to  express  its  wish  as  to  what 
state  it  shall  belong. 

The  full  independence  and  economic  self- 
dependence,  that  is,  freedom  from  economic 
interference,  of  Belgium  is  inevitable.  In 
fulfillment  of  the  German  government's 
promise  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
Belgian  nation  has  to  be  compensated  for 
the  damage  caused  by  the  war,  and  especially 
for  the  economic  values  that  have  been  taken 
away.  Such  repayment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  various  kinds  of  indemnities,  which  sim- 
ply mean  the  plundering  of  the  vanquished 
by  the  victor,  and  which  we  therefore  reject. 

As  opponents  of  any  policy  of  conquest  and 
foreign  dominion,  we  reject,  as  we  have  al- 
ways done,  the  policy  of  colonial  conquest. 
Possession  of  any  colony  without  its  own  self- 
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administration  is  nothing  else  than  posses- 
sion of  an  unfree  people,  and,  like  slavery,  is 
incompatible  with  our  principles. 

A  peace  treaty  would  be  made  secure  only 
when  there  was  a  single  international  force 
to  watch  over  it.  We  do  not  regard  inter- 
national government  officials  as  such  a  force, 
but  rather  the  international  Socialist  prole- 
tariat. Only  when  an  international  (force) 
is  erected,  independent  and  powerful,  and 
the  proletariat  everywhere  lends  it  its  full 
force  through  keeping  control  over  the  gov- 
ernments and  maintaining  peace,  will  there 
come  in  the  future  a  state  of  mutual  confi- 
dence between  the  nations  instead  of  a  con- 
test in  armaments. 

The  proletariat  in  every  country  must  now 
do  its  all  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  To 
attain  this  aim  the  independence  of  the  So- 
cialist parties  in  relation  to  their  imperial 
governments  must  be  presupposed.  Every 
government  must  be  challenged  to  give  un- 
conditional adhesion  to  an  international  peace 
program.  Credits  are  to  be  refused  to  any 
government  which  refuses  this  program  or 
answers  evasively  or  does  not  declare  itself 
ready  to  enter  upon  peace  conversations  on 
the  basis  of  this  program.  Such  a  govern- 
ment must  be  fought  in  the  sharpest  manner. 

TUMULTUOUS  WELCOME 
FOR  THE  RUSSIANS 

THE  reception  of  the  different  war 
commissions — the  list  is  not  as  yet 
ended — affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  popular  American  sympathies 
in  the  war  which  is  important  as  indi- 
cating the  democratic  foundations  of  our 
foreign   relationships. 

The  enthusiasm  which  greeted  Joffre 
and  Viviani  was  that  which  is  given  only 
for  a  great  cause.  The  remarkable 
warmth  of  the  greeting  given  by  a  dense- 
ly packed  multitude  to  Balfour  was 
largely  a  personal  tribute ;  but  there  was 
in  it  also  an  evident  expression  of  fam- 
ily feeling  and  pride  in  the  achievements 
of  an  older  brother.  The  Italian  com- 
mission was  followed  about  from  place 
to  place  by  so  large  and  jubilant  a  crowd 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  and  of 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  that  the 
slightly  smaller  attendance  upon  them  of 
the  public  of  purely  American  stock  was 
hardly  noticeable.  The  most  tremendous 
reception,  however,  in  both  size  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  crowds,  was  that  ac- 
corded to  the  Russian  commission  last 
week  in  New  York  city.     Its  personnel 
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was  practically  unknown,  the  exact  na- 
ture of  its  mission  obscure,  and  public 
curiosity,  especially  as  regards  the  views 
of  its  members  on  war  and  peace,  in- 
tense. 

The  rumpus  between  Colonel  Roose- 
velt and  Samuel  Gompers,  over  the  race 
riots  at  East  St.  Louis,  at  the  great  mass 
meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall,  took  up  space 
in  the  daily  press  at  the  expense  of  a  ver- 
batim report  of  the  address,  made  in 
English,  by  the  new  Russian  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Professor  Bakh- 
meteff.  He  defined  "peace  without  an- 
nexation or  indemnities"  as  "peace 
which  shall  not  permit  the  seizure  of 
the  homes  and  fields  of  the  neighbor ; 
peace  that  excludes  forcible  conquest  of 
alien  lands  and  enslavement  of  peoples." 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  pres- 
ent political  situation  in  Russia,  he  said, 
is  the  formation  of  a  national  will,  "the 
crystallization  after  some  time  of  vacil- 
lation of  the  majority  of  the  nation 
around  a  national  government  on  the 
basis  of  a  national  program."  He  cre- 
ated the  impression  of  an  intensely  earn- 
est lover  of  peace,  forced  as  is  the  pro- 
visional government  which  he  represents, 
to  suppress  for  the  time  being  his  nat- 
ural sympathy  with  that  powerful  sec- 
tion of  Russian  public  opinion  which  de- 
sires at  once  to  return  to  the  pursuits  of 
industry  and  national  reconstruction  so 
that  eventually  a  permanent  peace  may 
be  brought  about,  "when  all  democra- 
cies will  agree  to  hold  to  and  follow  cer- 
tain precepts  and  embody  them  with  all 
sincerity  and  without  reserve." 

At  another  great  meeting,  attended  by 
over  10,000  Russians  and  Russian  Jews, 
held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  he 
brought  a  message  of  love  and  gratitude 
from  the  motherland  to  those  who,  un- 
der the  old  regime,  have  had  to  seek 
refuge  in  this  country  from  tyranny  and 
persecution.  "Russian  freedom  rests 
now,"  he  said,  "upon  absolutely  secure 
foundations."  The  dissensions  between 
the  different  radical  and  socialist  groups, 
evident  at  this  meeting  as  they  are  in  the 
Ai  lerican-Russian  press,  he  placed  in 
their  proper  perspective  as  evidence  of 
a  healthy  national  life  rather  than  of  dis- 
union where  fundamental  principles  of 
freedom  and  democracy  are  at  stake. 

Unpremeditated  by  the  authorities 
and  a  complete  surprise  was  the  demon- 
stration which  greeted  the  Russian  com- 
mission when  it  visited  the  lower  East 
Side  of  New  York,  the  heart  of  Russian 
America,  probably  the  most  populated 
abode  of  Russian  Jews  anywhere.  The 
ambassador  and  his  staff  had  been  in- 
vited by  Lillian  D.  Wald  to  meet  some 
of  the  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom  and 
a  few  neighbors  at  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement — for  many  years  a  frequent 
refuge  for  Russian  political  exiles — and 
the  envoys  went  there  in  the  expectation 
of  a  quiet  talk  over  a  cup  of  tea. 

But  the  fact  of  their  visit  had  leaked 


out,  and  as  soon  as  they  entered  the 
neighborhood  they  were  surrounded  by 
multitudes  of  men,  women  and  children, 
cheering  in  three  languages,  filling  all 
the  streets,  windows,  fire-escapes  and 
roofs,  wildly  waving  the  red  flag  of  the 
revolution,  singing,  and,  many  of  them, 
weeping.  The  ambassador  was  obliged 
to  address  the  people  from  a  window, 
and  many  of  the  people  attempted  to  ad- 
dress him,  but  only  succeeded  in  frag- 
mentary exclamations  of  the  common  en- 
thusiasm for  the  revolution  and  the  love 
of  the  people  for  the  new  Russia. 

"I  greet  you,"  shouted  one  woman, 
"in  the  name  of  my  son  who  was  killed 
in  battle ;  I  greet  you  in  the  name  of  my 
daughter,  who  was  assaulted  in  a  po- 
grom ;  I  greet  you  in  the  name  of  my 
father,  now  dead,  whose  eyes  were 
burned  out.  The  freedom  of  Russia 
was  worth  these  sacrifices!"  "Jewish 
blood,"  replied  the  envoy,  "is  being  shed 
with  Russian  blood  for  the  common 
cause  of  liberty.  The  Jews  have  got  the 
liberty  they  have  earned  by  valor.  They 
are  free." 

AS  THE  FOOD  BILL  STANDS 
TODAY 

DISPUTE  over  the  prohibition 
clauses  of  the  food  bill  before  the 
Senate  has,  for  the  time,  entirely  oblit- 
erated other  sections  highly  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  food  preserva- 
tion. Practically  all  new  amendments 
have  been  agreed  upon  except  one  which 
would  make  it  unlawful  for  the  mem- 
bers of  any  advisory  committee  or  other 
organization  to  sell  to  the  government 
articles  in  the  production  of  which  they 
are  interested. 

The  clauses  which  would  give  the 
President  power  to  commandeer  food, 
feed,  fuel  and  other  supplies  necessary 
for  military  purposes  or  the  common  de- 
fense, have  been  swelled  out  to  such  an 
extent  by  the  addition  of  more  and  more 
articles,  including  cotton,  hemp  and 
wool,  that  doubt  has  arisen  whether  this 
generous  interference  with  normal  lib- 
erty of  trading  has  not  perhaps  been 
motivated  by  the  desire  of  certain  sena- 
tors to  overload  the  bill  altogether  and 
thus  make  it  impracticable. 

An  amendment  by  Senator  McKellar, 
that  the  board  created  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  should  be  responsi- 
ble to  Congress,  was  not  accepted ;  nor 
did  the  Senate  seriously  entertain  a  pro- 
posal by  Senator  Johnson,  of  South  Da- 
kota, to  substitute  for  all  the  detailed 
provisions  of  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion a  very  simple  measure  authorizing 
the  government  to  commandeer  both 
men  and  property  whenever  and  wher- 
ever needed  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Stocks  of  the  articles  to  be  placed  un- 
der government  control  are  to  be  ex- 
empted from  it,  under  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Senate,  if  held  by  farm- 
ers, gardeners,  stock  raisers  and  farmers' 


cooperative  associations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
prevent  hoarding  has  been  substantially 
increased  by  an  amendment,  offered  by 
Senator  Kenyon,  authorizing  the  govern- 
ment to  buy  and  sell  at  minimum  prices 
fixed  by  itself,  not  only  grains  and  flour, 
but  all  of  the  necessities  named  in  the 
bill.  This  provision  would  practically 
prevent  speculation  in  food,  fuel  and  the 
raw  materials  of  clothing. 

Mention  of  some  of  these  new  clauses 
in  the  administration  food  bill — a  more 
detailed  resume  of  it  will  be  given  in 
these  columns  when  the  bill  has  been 
actually  passed  by  both  houses — suggests 
that  so  far  as  control  of  prices  by  gov- 
ernment purchase  and  other,  administra- 
tive measures  is  concerned,  the  President 
in  all  probability  will  be  given  all  the 
power  which  he  requires.  But  this 
power  is  exercised  after  the  factors 
which  determine  prices  have  already 
been  at  play;  that  is,  it  does  not  affect 
real  shortage  or  abundance.  Another 
bill,  now  in  conference  between  House 
and  Senate,  gives  to  the  administration 
certain  powers  of  affecting  production 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  especially  in 
relation  to  distribution  of  fertilizer  and 
seeds. 

But  there  is  no  guarantee  whatsoever, 
so  far,  that  assured  prices  or  new  facili- 
ties offered  to  farmers  will  actually  in- 
crease the  cultivated  area  or  improve  the 
processes  of  cultivation.  The  main,  and 
only  permanent,  promise  of  higher  cul- 
tivation lies  in  the  retention  on  and  at- 
traction to  the  farms  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  experienced  agricultur- 
ists. This  fact  was  forcibly  brought  out 
by  a  number  of  speakers  at  a  conference 
on  the  cost  of  living  held  in  New  York 
city  on  July  3.  "The  economic  condi- 
tion of  many  farm  tenants,"  wrote  Carl 
Vrooman,  assistant  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture, in  a  statement  which  was  read  at 
the  conference,  "is  below  that  of  the 
skilled  or  semi-skilled  day  laborer  of  the 
industrial  centers.  We  cannot  expect  to 
get  back  the  thousands  of  farmers'  boys 
who  desert  the  country  for  the  city  un- 
less we  hold  out  to  them  the  hope  of 
becoming  farm  owners." 

In  common  with  most  of  the  other 
speakers,  he  insisted  on  the  need  for  a 
program  of  taxation  which,  without 
throwing  additional  burdens  on  the  bona 
fide  farmer,  will  place  idle  land  within 
the  reach  of  men  of  limited  means  who 
can  and  will  cultivate  it.  Without  some 
such  method,  it  was  urged,  the  adminis- 
trative actions  of  the  government  would 
either  remain  ineffective,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  immediate  relief,  or  if  they  did 
stimulate  increased  and  better  cultiva- 
tion, add  merely  to  the  unearned  in- 
comes of  absentee  landlords  without  im- 
proving the  lot  and  prospects  of  tenant 
farmers,  thus  leaving  the  problem  of 
rural  depopulation  untouched. 
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In  the  meantime,  while  Congress  is 
still  debating  the  vital  questions  of  pro- 
duction and  control,  the  board  of  food 
control,  under  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  has 
already  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  check 
wastefulness  in  consumption.  The  food 
administration  card,  pledging  its  holder, 
who  is  made  a  "member"  of  the  food 
administration,  to  every  possible  econ- 
omy in  the  home,  is  hanging  in  thou- 
sands of  kitchens.  The  rules  given  out 
to  housewives  under  the  caption  "win 
the  war  by  giving  your  daily  service," 
are  simple  and  concise.  Some  of  them, 
no  doubt,  it  may  be  difficult  to  carry 
out  in  households  with  small  resources — 
a  wheatless  meal  a  day,  for  instance — 
but  thousands  of  women's  clubs  in  every 
part  of  the  country  have  started  educa- 
tional services  which  will  make  it 
easier  for  all  to  translate  into  practice 
the  advice  rendered  by  the  board. 

MORE  TESTIMONY  ON  NE- 
GRO MIGRATION 

AN  advisory  investigation  of  the 
Negro  exodus  from  the  South 
made  for  the  federal  Department  of 
Labor  by  Prof.  James  H.  Dillard,  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans,  brings  fresh  evidence  of 
industrial  unrest  below  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line.  Professor  Dillard  reports 
that  probably  250,000  Negroes  have 
emigrated  North.  Certain  sections  in 
each  state  have  been  unaffected.  For 
example,  while  many  have  left  the  south- 
ern part  of  Louisiana,  practically  none 
have  left  the  northern  part.  On  the 
whole,  however,  according  to  Professor 
Dillard,  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  labor 
throughout  the  South. 

From  letters  and  interviews,  Profes- 
sor Dillard  found  that  not  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  Negroes  were  taken 
North  by  labor  agents.  They  were 
mostly  attracted  by  the  reports  of  high 
wages  received  in  letters  from  relatives. 

It  was  agreed  almost  unanimously  by 
both  white  and  black  informants  that 
the  chief  cause  for  migrating  is  the  de- 
mand for  labor  in  the  North  with  re- 
sultant high  wages.  Secondary  reasons 
given  were  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
for  a  more  hopeful  future  for  their 
children ;  dissatisfaction  with  conditions 
in  the  South,  such  as  schools,  unfair 
treatment  in  the  courts  and  lynching. 

The  government  report  is  not  yet 
issued.  In  a  summary  given  to  the  At- 
lanta Constitution,  from  which  the 
points  above  were  taken,  Professor  Dil- 
lard thus  sums  up  the  situation: 

The  burden  of  the  testimony  of  all  from 
whom  I  have  heard  and  with  whom  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  cf  talking  here  in  At- 
lanta as  well  as  elsewhere,  is  that  if  the 
South  has  the  desire  that  the  Negroes  re- 
main in  the  South  the  remedy  against  the 
migration  fever  lies  in  the  willingness  of 
the  southern  white  man  to  remove  the  causes 
by  raising  wages  and  by  standing  up  for 
better  treatment  of  the  Negro  people. 


THOSE  WHO  GAVE  THE  RED 
CROSS  MILLIONS 

AMERICA'S  first  great  Red  Cross 
war  fund  is  virtually  completed 
with  $115,000,000  the  net  total  sub- 
scribed and  tabulated  to  July  7.  Re- 
ports made  to  national  headquarters  in 
Washington  show  that  1,232  cities  con- 
ducted organized  campaigns  and  that  in 
virtually  every  township  and  village 
within  the  United  States  some  form  of 
canvas  was  carried  on.  Estimates  as  to 
the  number  of  individuals  who  contrib- 
uted vary  from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000. 
Curious  contrasts  are  discovered  in 
the  attitude  taken  by  people  toward  this 
subscription.  In  some  of  the  small 
towns  as  high  as  95  per  cent  of  the  adult 
population  joined  in  the  gift.  In  Cin- 
cinnati, where  more  than  $1,000,000 
was  given,  only  about  1^  per  cent  of 
the  population  contributed.  The  well- 
to-do  gave  readily  but  in  certain  places 
the  wage-workers  outdid  them.  Thus 
when  employes  of  the  duPont  powder 
mills  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  were  asked 
to  contribute  one  day's  pay  each,  they 
gave  two,  and  in  three  plants  $60,000 
was  subscribed  on  that  basis.  In  some 
western  labor  centers  the  workers  looked 
askance  at  the  movement,  as  being  some- 
thing allied  with  the  employers'  inter- 
ests, while  at  Everett,  Wash.,  80  per 
cent  of  the  employes  in  the  mills  gave 
a  day's  pay,  and  the  employers  made  a 
similar  subscription.  In  the  plant  of  the 
American  Window  Glass  Company,  at 
Jeannette,  Pa.,  the  thousand  employes 
contributed  $32,000.  In  a  plant  at 
Youngstown,  O.,  $55,000  was  given. 

Reports  thus  far  made  by  local  com- 
mittees give  almost  no  details  as  to  gifts 
in  kind,  made  by  those  who  had  no 
money  to  offer.  The  one  case  reported 
is  that  of  a  woman  at  Middletown,  O., 
who,  having  nothing  else  to  give,  do- 
nated a  hen  and  a  dozen  eggs.  These 
were  auctioned  by  the  local  committee 
for  $2,002. 

The  reports  disclose  clearly  enough 
the  readiness  of  the  average  American  to 
join  in  humanitarian  work  when  the  op- 
portunity is  fairly  presented.  Manual 
workers,  struggling  with  a  rising  cost 
of  food  and  a  stationary  wage,  opened 
their  flat  pocketbooks  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  a  million  dollars.  A  Hun- 
garian laborer  in  an  Ohio  town,  when 
asked  to  give  one  day's  wage,  contrib- 
uted four.  He  understood  and  approved 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  an  "enemy  alien." 

The  organization  formed  for  the  col- 
lection of  this  first  great  fund  will  be 
available  for  future  occasions  and  will 
gain  much  in  efficiency  through  this  ex- 
perience. That  it  will  not  only  main- 
tain the  Red  Cross  funds  but  will  go  far 
to  lighten  the  financial  burdens  of  the 
associated  charities  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  is  judged  from  evidence  offered 
in    Baltimore    and    other    cities.      Due 


largely  to  the  impetus  of  the  Red  Cross 
"drive,"  the  charities  of  Baltimore  were 
able  to  raise  $750,000 — a  triumph  of 
finance  for  that  city — before  the  Red 
Cross  subscriptions  were  taken.  State- 
ments forwarded  by  organizations  in 
other  cities  give  further  testimony  that 
the  awakening  of  interest  in  the  Red 
Cross  fund  has  made  the  public  more 
generous  to  every  form  of  constructive 
giving. 

The  Red  Cross  organization  itself  has 
gained  tremendously.  More  than  200 
cities  and  towns  formed  chapters  during 
Red  Cross  week  alone,  and  between  Feb- 
ruary 1  and  July  1  the  total  number  of 
local  chapters  grew  from  272  to  1,534. 
Iowa  shows  a  gain  from  a  mere  handful 
to  112  chapters  actively  at  work.  New 
York  now  has  110  chapters,  Pennsyl- 
vani  has  96,  California  has  91,  Indiana 
89,  Illinois  68,  Michigan  69,  Ohio  66, 
and  New  Jersey  57.  Chapters  have  been 
formed  in  Haiti,  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  the  Canal  Zone,  Syria,  Persia, 
Turkey  and  several  countries  of  South 
America. 

Indiana  is  the  first  state  to  bring 
every  part  of  the  state  under  the  juris- 
diction of  some  one  of  its  chapters.  The 
Woman's  Bureau,  newly  formed  within 
the  national  Red  Cross,  will  seek  to  ex- 
tend local  organization  in  all  of  the 
states,  systematically  to  cover  their  en- 
tire area. 

KEEPING  COMPETITION  OUT 
OF  WAR  RELIEF 

THE  Federal  Council  of  Allied  War 
Charities,  recently  created  to  con- 
fer with  the  Red  Cross  on  the  best 
methods  of  cooperation  in  foreign  war 
relief  [the  Survey  for  July  7]  at  a 
conference  held  last  week  decided  that 
it  must  not  only  hold  out  for  the  abso- 
lute independence  of  the  different  Amer- 
ican organizations,  so  far  as  appeals  for 
support  are  concerned,  but  that,  consid- 
ering the  great  experience  and  efficiency 
secured  by  them  in  the  work  of  distribu- 
tion of  supplies  abroad,  they  should  also 
retain  each  its  separate  machinery. 

These  views  were  presented  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Red  Cross  Committee 
on  Cooperation  and  committee  of  the 
federal  council.  Judge  Lovett  present- 
ed a  memorandum  drafted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cooperation  and  approved  by 
the  War  Council  of  the  Red  Cross 
which,  in  substance,  is  an  invitation  to 
all  war-relief  organizations  to  become 
national  auxiliaries  of  the  Red  Cross, 
each  retaining  its  identity  and  continu- 
ing to  raise  funds  in  its  own  name  as 
heretofore. 

This  plan,  in  essentials,  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  war  charities  so  far  as  the 
American  end  of  cooperation  with  the 
Red  Cross  is  concerned.  The  greater 
part  of  the  meeting  was  taken  up,  how- 
ever, by  the  much  more  difficult  task 
of  evolving  a  workable  plan  of  coopera- 
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tion  abroad.  Although  both  sides  are 
eager  to  perfect  methods  which  would 
avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  friction 
arising  from  conflicting  policies,  the  war 
charities  are  determined  not  to  give  up 
the  machinery  of  distribution,  often  of 
a  complicated  nature  and  involving  deli- 
cate personal  relationships,  already  at 
work  in  the  different  allied  countries  and 
on  the  different  specific  tasks  of  war  re- 
lief. Further  conferences  are  to  be  held 
to  consider  detailed  methods  of  coopera- 
tion and  to  carry  into  practice  the  evi- 
dent desire  on  both  sides  for  a  har- 
monious alliance  in  the  joint  war  upon 
disease  and  destitution  in  Europe. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Red  Cross  de- 
partment for  foreign  relief  will  have 
more  than  enough  to  do  in  filling  the 
obvious  gaps  between  the  fields  covered 
by  the  different  agencies.  The  mass 
meeting  held  in  New  York  to  welcome 
the  Russian  ambassador  was  informed, 
for  instance,  that  the  American  ambu- 
lance in  Russia  still  is  the  only  Ameri- 
can organization  working  in  that  coun- 
try which  has  preserved  its  identity  dur- 
ing the  change  of  government,  support- 
ed entirely  by  private  subscription. 

INSURANCE  PLANNED  FOR 
SOLDIERS 

VARIOUS  plans  for  the  insurance 
against  injury  and  death  of  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  in  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States  have  simmered 
down  in  the  conferences  held  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  with  the 
heads  of  life  insurance  companies  and 
with  various  public  officials  to  one  pro- 
posal— the  payment  of  compensation  to 
the  injured  man  and  to  his  dependents 
in  case  of  his  death,  and  the  payment 
of  separation  allowances  to  his  depend- 
ents. 

As  this  is  the  identical  plan  proposed 
at  the  recent  Pittsburgh  Conference  of 
Social  Work  [the  Survey  for  June  16] 
and  endorsed  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  the  council  and  the  treasury 
are  now  working  in  cooperation  on  the 
draft  of  the  necessary  legislation.  Dr. 
Rowe,  assistant  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, stated  on  July  6  that  the  work  had 
been  launched  and  that  the  payment  of 
lump-sum  life  insurance  was  no  longer 
contemplated. 

Secretary  McAdoo  took  up  the  idea 
of  wholesale  insurance  of  the  lives  of 
the  soldiers  at  the  instance  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Sweet,  following 
upon  the  enactment  of  the  Simmons  law, 
which  enabled  the  government  to  com- 
pel owners  of  vessels  to  insure  the  lives 
of  their  crews.  At  a  conference  with 
insurance  men  representing  all  of  the 
chief  life  companies,  held  at  the  Treas- 
ury Department  on  July  2,  Secretary 
McAdoo  urged  the  companies  to  agree 
on  a  plan  of  assuming  this  risk.  The 
insurance  men  refused,  saying  that  the 
risk  would  do  a  serious  injustice  to  their 


present  policy-holders.  They  suggested 
that  the  government  alone  was  strong 
enough  to  carry  insurance  on  a  great 
army. 

Mr.  McAdoo  appointed,  on  July  5, 
a  committee  of  ten  insurance  men  to  ad- 
vise the  government  officials.  When 
the  proposed  legislation  is  drafted,  these 
will  be  called  upon  as  experts  to  advise 
as  to  details.  The  men  named  are 
George  E.  Ide,  president  of  the  Home 
Life  Company;  Edward  D.  Duffield, 
vice-president  of  the  Prudential;  Louis 
F.  Butler,  president  of  the  Travelers' ; 
Arthur  Hunter,  president  of  the  Actuar- 
ial Society  of  America ;  John  L.  Shuff , 
of  the  Union  Central  Life;  John  T. 
Stone,  president  of  the  Maryland  Cas- 
ualty; George  B.  Woodward,  vice- 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life; 
Franklin  B.  Meade,  secretary  of  the 
Lincoln  Life ;  T.  W.  Blackburn,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Life  Convention, 
and  I.  L.  Boak,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Fraternal  Congress  of  America. 

In  the  plan  approved  by  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  for  the  work  of 
Judge  Mack  [the  Survey  for  July  7], 
the  rehabilitation  of  crippled  soldiers 
was  not  included.  In  the  plan  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  McAdoo  as  his 
own,  this  work  of  bringing  the  injured 
back  to  self-dependence  in  the  com- 
munity is  covered.  It  is  considered  to  be 
a  part  of  the  payment  of  compensation, 
and  to  be,  as  well,  a  means  of  reducing 
the  period  and  degree  of  dependency. 

No  definite  plan  has  yet  been  worked 
out  in  the  conferences  between  Judge 
Mack  and  the  treasury  officials,  as  to 
either  the  rate  of  compensation  for  in- 
jury, the  rate  of  payments  for  separa- 
tion allowance  to  dependents,  or  the  rate 
of  pension  or  compensation  for  the  death 
of  the  breadwinner  of  the  family  while 
in  military  service.  The  idea  held  by 
treasury  officials  is  that  separation  al- 
lowances and  pensions  must  at  least  pro- 
vide a  decent  livelihood  for  the  depend- 
ents, when  added  to  all  other  sources  of 
family  income,  and  that  they  must  pro- 
vide, under  this  standard,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children. 

Approaching  the  problem  from  this 
viewpoint,  the  officials  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  finished  plan  as  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  this  summer  will  ask 
that  the  federal  treasury  be  called  upon 
to  meet  the  total  public  expense.  It  is 
assumed  that  Congress  will  concur  in 
the  provision  that  a  certain  part  of  the 
pay  of  each  soldier  having  dependents 
shall  be  diverted  to  the  support  of  his 
family.  All  other  charges  for  their 
maintenance  during  his  absence  will  be 
met  by  the  government.  The  raising  of 
a  subscription  for  separation  allowances 
will  not  be  sanctioned.  Private  subscrip- 
tions will  be  asked  only  for  the  Red 
Cross. 

That  the  condition  of  vast  numbers 
of    families   of    the    working   class   will 


be  distinctly  improved,  when  the  system 
of  compensation  and  of  separation  allow- 
ances is  in  operation,  is  anticipated  by 
treasury  officials.  They  believe  that  to 
the  degree  that  the  men  of  these  families 
enter  the  military  service  the  standards 
of  living  of  the  dependents  will  be 
raised,  and  that'  after  events  will  not 
permit  their  return  to  the  old  social 
level. 

Compensation  for  injury  or  death  of 
the  soldier  will  not  be  made  in  large 
sums,  but  will  be  paid  out  monthly,  and 
for  the  period  of  dependency  either  of 
the  injured  man  or  of  the  widow  and 
children.  There  will  be  no  set  rate, 
but  there  will  be  established  certain 
minimum  standards  of  living  to  which 
the  payments  will  be  adjusted. 

Thus  far  in  the  preliminary  sugges- 
tion of  the  plan  the  ideal  of  democracy 
in  economic  footing  is  maintained. 
What  the  conference  committee,  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  insurance  company 
officials,  the  committees  of  Congress  and 
the  membership  of  the  House  and  Senate 
will  do  to  obscure  or  deny  this  ideal  is 
for  the  coming  months  to  show.  It  is 
realized  in  both  houses  that  great  pres- 
sure will  be  brought  to  bear  to  so  alter 
the  legislation  as  to  make  impossible  the 
setting  of  a  higher  standard  of  living 
through  adjustment  of  these  benefits. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  organizations 
seeking  to  improve  the  condition  of 
women  and  children  in  industry,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  the  trade-union  move- 
ment will  seek  to  guard  this  ideal  along 
the  road  to  the   President's  desk. 

ONE  ALPHABET  FOR  ALL 
THE  BLIND 

THE  Portland  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  held  the  last  week  in 
June,  will  go  down  into  history  as  the 
final  bringing  to  an  end  of  the  unfor- 
tunate discussion  with  regard  to  a  tac- 
tile printing  system  for  the  blind.  The 
British  Braille  alphabet  has  been  adopt- 
ed as  the  basis  of  the  future  system  in 
this  country.  For  more  than  forty  years 
the  United  States  has  stood  alone  in  its 
unwillingness  to  use  the  alphabet  which 
was  invented  by  Louis  Braille,  which 
has  been  adapted  to  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  over  twenty-two  coun- 
tries. To  be  sure,  America,  with  its 
restless  inventiveness,  believed  that  im- 
provement could  be  made  upon  the  Eu- 
ropean device,  and  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  prolonged  struggle  with 
raised  types  in  this  country  is  going  to 
result  in  certain  modifications,  which  un- 
questionably will  prove  of  value  to  those 
who  have  to  read  with  their  fingers. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  Portland 
convention  is  that  from  this  time  forth 
there  will  now  be  but  one  system  of 
raised  type  for  blind  readers  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world,  instead  of  three. 
To  put  this  in  another  way,  it  means 
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that  the  blind  will  have  three  times  as 
much  reading  matter  available  as  they 
have  had  previously.  Their  Tower  of 
Babel  has  been  razed,  and  razed  at  a 
representative  gathering  attended  by 
delegates  from  seventy-five  organizations 
in  nineteen  states  and   Canada. 

Next  to  the  type  question,  probably 
the  most  important  result  of  the  confer- 
ence was  the  appointment  of  a  legisla- 
tive committee,  which  was  instructed 
to  draw  up  a  model  bill  for  the  pro- 
vision of  outdoor  relief  for  the  blind, 
and  a  cooperative  purchasing  commit- 
tee, which  is  to  attempt  to  evolve  some 
plan  whereby  widely  separated  indus- 
trial institutions  may  have  the  advantage 
of  a  common  purchasing  and  distributing 
agent. 

The  program  this  year  was  arranged 
somewhat  differently  from  that  of  pre- 
vious occasions.  Instead  of  having  the 
various  addresses  given  as  separate  com- 
plete units,  they  were  grouped  together 
under  the  four  general  headings  of  So- 
cial Problems,  which  included  the  much 
mooted  and  difficult  problem  of  outdoor 
relief  for  the  blind,  causes  of  failure  of 
the  blind,  etc. ;  Employment  and  Indus- 
trial Problems;  Commercial  Problems 
and   Educational   Problems. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  DO-LITTLE 
LEGISLATURE 

IF  legislatures  are  known  by  the  bills 
that  they  pass,  the  lawmaking  body 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  has  just  closed 
its  biennial  session,  will  not  go  thunder- 
ing down  the  ages.  Its  lack  af  achieve- 
ment arose  from  a  distraction  within  it- 
self, to  the  one  question  that  vitally  con- 
cerns a  large  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature — who  shall  control  the 
political  organization  called  Republi- 
can? Shall  it  be  Senator  Penrose  and 
the  contractor,  J.  P.  McNichol,  or  shall 
it  be  the  other  contractors,  Edwin  H. 
and  William  S.  Vare  and  Governor 
Brumbaugh?  Neither  faction  was  will- 
ing that  the  other  should  get  through 
any  bill  which  carried  the  remotest  op- 
portunity for  political  advantage  either 
in  the  way  of  creating  new  offices  or  in 
acquiring  credit  for  any  advanced  legis- 
lation. 

Bills  to  refer  the  woman  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  voters,  to  inaugurate 
the  state-use  system  in  the  penal  insti- 
tutions, to  establish  local  option,  to 
abolish  the  death  penalty  and  for  excess 
condemnation  were  at  various  times 
mowed  down  with  the  utmost  ease.  The 
mortality  rate  of  bills  in  committees  was 
even  higher.  It  was  there  that  most  of 
the  measures  designed  to  improve  the 
structure  of  Philadelphia's  city  and 
county  government  and  prepared  with 
much  care  by  a  large  non-partisan  com- 
mittee of  leading  Philadelphians  were 
last  seen.  The  system  of  state  subsidies 
to  private  hospitals  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations was  continued  unabated. 


A  measure  to  impose  a  tax  of  1  per 
cent  on  the  capital  stock  of  manufactur- 
ing concerns  and  one  to  levy  a  two  mill 
ad  valorem  tax  on  the  production  of 
coal,  gas  and  petroleum  were  killed;  a 
bill  to  tax  all  inheritances  2  per  cent 
was  passed  and  is  now  in  the  gover- 
nor's hands.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  this  latter  measure  will  put  a  tax 
of  $2  on  the  widow  who  inherits  $100 
in  insurance  or  savings  which  she  herself 
may  have  helped  to  earn. 

But  just  as  the  individual  politician, 
whatever  his  public  record,  can  usually 
be  credited  with  being  good  natured  or 
fond  of  babies,  so  this  session  showed  a 
little  activity  not  wholly  partisan.  The 
two-platoon  system  was  extended  to  in- 
clude the  Philadelphia  Fire  Bureau,  a 
law  providing  for  municipalities  to  pay 
65  cents  a  day  to  the  wives  of  prisoners 
committed  for  desertion  and  non-support 
and  for  the  non-support  of  their  ille- 
gitimate offspring  was  put  on  the  statute 
books ;  the  police  in  third-class  cities 
were  inadvertently  put  under  civil  serv- 
ice; it  was  made  possible  for  the  fines 
for  minor  infractions  of  the  law  to  be 
paid  in  instalments;  and  a  strict  control 
of  the  sale  and  other  transfer  of  habit- 
forming  drugs  was  provided   for. 

Before  adjournment  the  legislature 
provided  $100,000  for  building  the 
State  Village  for  Feebleminded  Women 
at  Laurelton  and  $130,000  for  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  State  In- 
dustrial Home  for  Women — two  insti- 
tutions which  have  been  needed  for  a 
long  while  but  had  not  materialized. 
The  action  of  the  legislature  is  not  final, 
however.  The  governor  has  a  month 
in  which  to  review  the  numerous  ap- 
propriations bills  and  to  reduce  or  elim- 
inate items.  It  is  customary  for  the  leg- 
islature to  appropriate  moneys  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  estimated  revenues  and  to 
pass  on  to  the  governor  the  unenviable 
job  of  bringing  the  appropriations 
within  hailing  distance  of  the  revenues. 

ILLINOIS'   BIG   LEGISLATIVE 
CROP 

WHILE  in  its  war  legislation  the 
Illinois  fiftieth  General  Assembly 
responded  promptly  and  to  every  appeal 
for  money  and  men,  neither  attention 
nor  funds  was  diverted  thereby  from 
immediate  local  necessities  or  from  the 
demand  for  reconstructing  the  organic 
law  of  the  state,  which  was  met  by  the 
acts  for  a  constitutional  convention  and 
the  new  administrative  code. 

Bills  for  industrial  changes,  which 
were  in  the  forefront  at  the  beginning, 
were  for  the  most  part  defeated  or  left 
to  die  at  the  end.  The  strong  labor  lob- 
by lost  measures  for  restricting  the  use 
of  injunctions  and  for  jury  trials  when 
contempt  of  court  is  charged  against  acts 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  beyond 
the  personal  observation  of  the  judge. 
The  woman's  eight-hour  day  failed  by 


only  two  votes.  War  conditions  are  held 
accountable  for  the  failure. 

The  enabling  acts  proposed  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  surface  and  elevated 
street  railways  of  Chicago  as  a  basis  for 
vastly  increased  investment  failed  be- 
cause they  involved  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  period  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years,  with  a  possible  addition  of  twenty 
more  years.  The  many  good  features 
of  the  measure  could  not  win  against 
the  alarm  raised  by  the  long  previous 
attempts  to  secure  "fifty-year  franchises" 
which  led  to  Chicago's  successful  fight 
for  the  possession  of  its  streets,  waged 
through  more  than  a  decade. 

Some  advances,  however,  were  made 
in  improving  industrial  conditions. 
Child  labor  was  still  further  restricted 
by  requiring  every  child  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  to  finish  the  fifth  grade,  be 
able  to  read  and  write  in  English  and 
be  certified  by  a  school  board  medical 
examination  as  capable  of  going  to  work 
before  a  working  certificate  will  be 
granted.  Payment  of  wages  in  bank- 
able currency  was  required  and  time 
checks,  store  orders  and  other  script  pro- 
hibited. Loan  sharks  were  hard  hit  by 
reducing  the  maximum  interest  rate  to 
V/2  per  cent  a  month  on  all  salary  or 
chattel  mortgage  loans  of  $300  or  less. 
The  workmen's  compensation  act  was 
extended  to  bring  all  employers  within 
its  provision  and  was  supplemented  by 
an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  an  in- 
vestigation by  a  health  insurance  com- 
mission of  such  claims  for  sickness  and 
death  from  occupational  causes  as  are 
not  covered  by  the  compensation  act. 

Agricultural  interests  were  promoted 
by  the  pure  seed  act.  Progressive  bond 
issues  were  submitted  to  referendum 
votes  providing  $60,000,000  for  the  sys- 
tematic construction  of  roads.  Private 
banks  will  all  be  brought  under  public 
control  if  the  act  of  the  legislature  is 
ratified  by  referendum  vote  at  the  polls. 
Collection  agencies  and  cold  storage 
warehouses  are  placed  under  state  con- 
trol and  taxicab  operators  under  the 
public  utilities  commission. 

Taxation  was  increased  by  some  forty- 
five  measures  additional  to  the  general 
appropriation  bill.  Tax-saving  measures 
include  two  important  reforms,  one  per- 
mitting counties  to  keep  profits  now  go- 
ing to  the  buyers  of  properties  sold  for 
taxes,  and  another  providing  for  con- 
tinuous and  centralized  registration  for 
election,  which  may  save  $500,000  an- 
nually in  Chicago  alone.  The  commis- 
sion investigating  pensions  is  continued 
by  the  appropriation  of  $20,000.  It  bids 
fair  to  provide  a  scientific  basis  upon 
which  future  pension  legislation  may  be 
built.  Before  filing  an  injunction  suit 
tieing  up  public  funds,  a  taxpayer  must 
hereafter  get  permission  of  the  court, 
and  state,  county  and  city  treasurers  are 
relieved  from  liability  in  making  pay- 
ments pending  the  decision  of  suits   in 
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case  they  are  not  directly  enjoined  from 
so  doing.  These  two  measures  are  in- 
tended to  forefend  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  from  such  serious  embar- 
rassment as  has  recently  been  suffered  by 
the  withholding  of  funds  for  state  uses 
and  for  the  salaries  of  juvenile  court  of- 
ficers. Their  validity,  however,  is  se- 
riously questioned. 

The  state  is  still  deprived  of  much 
needed  legislation  for  vocational  educa- 
tion because  of  the  deadlock  which  had 
so  long  existed  among  its  advocates,  who 
compromised  with  each  other  too  late 
to  secure  enactment.  The  act  reorgan- 
izing the  Chicago  Board  of  Education, 
while  containing  some  improvements, 
has  proved  to  be  only  a  further  compli- 
cation so  far  in  the  hands  of  the  city 
administration's  factional  exploitation  of 
school  management.  Membership  of 
boards  of  education  in  smaller  cities  was 
likewise  reduced.  Taxes  for  school  pur- 
poses in  districts  under  100,000  popula- 
tion may  be  increased  by  referendum 
vote  from  3  mills  to  4  mills.  Com- 
munity high  school  districts  are  created 
for  townships.  Fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties are  prohibited  in  high  schools.  One 
or  more  rural  communities  may  establish 
health,  park  and  recreation  districts. 
Park  boards  are  authorized  to  acquire 
land  for  playground  purposes.  Chicago 
is  authorized  to  use  its  municipal  pier 
for  amusement  purposes,  to  build  a  mu- 
nicipal convention  hall  on  submerged 
lands  recovered  from  the  lake,  and  by 
referendum  vote  to  adopt  simplified 
forms  of  practice  and  procedure  for  its 
municipal  court.  Joint  poor  farms  may 
be  secured  and  maintained  by  counties. 
The  state  labor  commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  secure  employment  for  dis- 
charged prisoners. 

While  the  house  killed  all  "dry" 
measures,  including  county  option,  the 
senate  defeated  all  "wet"  measures, 
leaving  the  lines  of  battle  between  them 
just  as  they  have  been.  Anti-vice  laws 
were  stiffened  by  making  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  present  or  participate  in  ob- 
scene, immoral  or  impure  dramas,  plays, 
exhibitions,  shows  or  entertainments, 
still  more  by  defining  pandering  to  be 
procuring  any  female  person  to  become 
an  inmate  of  a  house  of  prostitution,  or 
knowingly  taking  or  accepting  any 
money  or  other  valuable  thing  from  any 
female  person  from  the  earnings  of  her 
prostitution,  or  directly  or  indirectly  tak- 
ing, receiving  or  accepting  money  or 
other  thing  of  value  for  providing,  pro- 
curing or  furnishing  for  another  any 
person  for  the  purpose  of  illicit  sexual 
intercourse.  This  bill  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Fifteen  is  especially  aimed  against 
male  panderers,  but  it  is  expected  to 
operate  as  effectively  against  women 
procurers. 

The  most  far-reaching  acts  of  the  ses- 
sion were  the  resolution  providing  for 
the  call  of   a  state  constitutional   con- 


vention if  ratified  by  the  people  at  the 
polls  in  1918,  and  reorganizing  the  en- 
tire state  administration  by  the  new  civil 
code  which  went  into  operation  July  1. 
It  was  fully  described  in  the  Survey 
for  March  10  as  consolidating  in  nine 
departments  no  less  than  128  boards  and 
commissions  and  300  official  positions 
with  salaries  aggregating  $400,000.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  some  of  the 
value  of  this  far  better  code  may  not  be 
seriously  qualified  both  by  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  civil  service  law  and  by  the 
exercise  of  the  appointive  power.  The 
right  of  trial  upon  discharge  was  denied 
employes  in  the  classified  service  except 
where  racial,  religious  or  political  rea- 
sons are  charged  by  the  discharged  em- 
ploye, who  may  then  demand  trial. 
Otherwise  discharge  by  the  head  of  the 
department  is  final.  All  attempts  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem failed,  except  that  which  succeeded 
in  placing  employes  of  the  Chicago  Mu- 
nicipal Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  in  the 
classified  lists. 

SOCIAL   FORCES  IN  WAR  TIME 

(Continued  from  page  337) 
to  professional  tramping.  Now  one  swallow 
does  not  make  a  summer,  and  Miss  Addams 
did  not  attempt  to  found  a  child-labor  phil- 
osophy upon  a  single  incident.  What  she 
said  in  her  book  was  that  "through  such  bit- 
ter lessons  as  these,  we  learned  that  good  in- 
tentions and  the  charitable  impulse  do  not 
make  for  righteousness."  This  is  a  pro- 
found truth.  She  implies,  as  Mr.  More  says, 
that  to  find  work  for  a  boy  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  "cruel  and  disastrous."  So  it 
is.  His  comment  is  that  "one  would  suppose 
that  scarcely  an  honest  workman,  or  pros- 
perous merchant,  or  successful  professional 
man  had  ever  taken  up  the  burden  of  a  fam- 
ily in  youth  or  childhood."  To  point  out  the 
irrelevance  and  absurdity  of  this  criticism 
would  be  an  affront  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
reader.  One  would  suppose  that  the  critic 
considers  any  club  good  enough  with  which 
to  beat  a  pacifist. 

Again,  in  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City 
Streets,  Miss  Addams  accounts  for  a  large 
part  of  the  juvenile  delinquency  in  Chicago 
as  the  result  of  repressing  a  "wholesome  love 
for  excitement"  and  "desire  for  adventure." 
She  deprecates  compelling  children  to  assume 
responsibility  prematurely  and  advocates  the 
increase  of  wholesome  recreational  facilities. 
Mr.  More's  reply  is  to  cite  the  case  of  an  in- 
sane degenerate  and  to  intimate  that  the 
sons  of  the  rich  are  not  all  virtuous.  All 
that  need  be  said  about  this  is  that  as  to  the 
subject  she  was  discussing  Miss  Addams  is 
entirely  correct.  She  is  speaking  from  close 
and  competent  observation,  and  her  conclu- 
sions are  supported  by  the  concurring  testi- 
mony of  other  experts.  Not  only  the  Denver 
judge,  but  the  Chicago,  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton judges,  police  and  probation  officials,  re- 
formatory superintendents,  teachers,  play  su- 
pervisors, relief  workers,  settlement  resi- 
dents, and  even  the  boys  themselves,  when 
they  are  not  posing  as  young  criminals,  sup- 
port the  views  which  Miss  Addams  has  ex- 
pressed. Miss  Addams  was  denying  neither 
degeneracy  nor  original  depravity  as  isolated 
phenomena.  She  was  explaining  the  charac- 
ter and  the  tribulations  of  boys  about  whom 
she  had  knowledge.  She  is  not  seeking  "to 
find  a  basis  of  conduct  to  take  the  place  of 
the  older  conception  of  personal  integrity." 
She  is  not  "drifting,"  to  use  another  of  Mr. 


More's  epithets.  She  is  probably  not  en- 
gaged in  philosophical  speculation  at  all.  She 
is  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  but  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  charting  and  describing  a  new 
world — that  of  the  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren who  live  together  in  modern  cities.  She 
records  her  observations  and  her  tentative 
explanations  with  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing, with  a  pow&r  of  discrimination,  with  a 
candor  and  sincerity,  which  literary  critics 
well  may  emulate. 

Mr.  More,  to  his  credit,  professes  to  dis- 
like both  exaggerated  humanitarianism  and 
exaggerated  egotism — the  doctrines  of  Jane 
Addams  and  the  doctrines  of  Nietzsche;  but 
he  considers  our  danger  from  the  former  to 
be  greater  than  from  the  latter.  He  may,  of 
course,  take  his  choice.  Another  may  think 
the  philosophy  of  brutal  force  not  only  more 
obnoxious  but  a  more  imminent  danger.  Our 
decision  to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  dem- 
ocracy and  against  absolutism  is  the  nation's 
answer  to  this  issue — if  it  is  an  issue.  We  are 
officially  told,  not  that  it  is  a  war  for  estab- 
lishing aristocratic  privilege  and  caste  "pre- 
judice," but  that  it  is  to  make  the  world,  if 
possible  once  for  all,  safe  for  democracy.  Ex- 
tremes are  certainly  objectionable,  especially 
to  men  of  aristocratic  and  sensitive  tempera- 
ment, but  to  the  list  of  objectionable,  senti- 
mental isms,  mentioned  by  Mr.  More — pac- 
ifism, feminism,  socialism,  equalitarianism — 
we  may  at  least  add  the  equally  objectionable 
militarism,  imperialism,  intellectualism  and 
snobbism.  We  may  even  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  labors  of  Jane  Addams  and  her 
humanitarian  contemporaries,  whatever  their 
limitations,  are  a  wholesome  antidote  for 
these  latter  most  sentimental  and  most  noxi- 
ous of  poisons. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

.  

A   TELEGRAM 

To  the  Editor:  The  National  Wholesale 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association  of  America  ap- 
peals to  the  press  of  America  to  protest 
against  the  ruthless  confiscation  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  lawful  property  as  contem- 
plated by  the  Cummins'  amendment  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Some  honorable  means 
should  be  found  by  Congress  for  proper  food 
conservation  without  involving  financial  ruin 
to  thousands  of  banks,  distillers,  wholesale 
liquor  dealers,  bonding  companies  and  thou- 
sands of  those  dependent  upon  the  distilling 
industry.  If  such  legislation  is  to  pass  it 
should  carry  with  it  just  compensation  for 
value  of  the  property  confiscated. 

Joseph  Debar,  President 

ALCOHOL  AND  VICE 

To  the  Editor:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Alcohol  and  Venereal  Diseases, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Defense, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  most  im- 
portant teaching  to  spread  widely  throughout 
the  land,  and  particularly  to  apply  to  the  en- 
listed men  of  the  army  and  navy,  was  that 
sexual  continence  is  compatible  with  perfect 
health,  and  that  all  the  observations  of 
physiology  and  clinical  medicine  point  to  the 
advantages  of  continence  for  health's  sake, 
aside  from  all  the  dangers  that  result  from 
incontinence  as  generally  indulged  in  and 
considered    a   privilege   of  man. 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
physicians  that  alcohol  is  a  contributory  fac- 
tor of  the  first  importance  in  the  development 
of  venereal  disease,  for  the  reason  that  self- 
control,  upon  which  continence  must  depend, 
is  lost  as  the  result  of  alcoholic  indulgence. 
The  higher   attributes   of   mankind,   namely, 
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self-control  (or  in  physiological  terms,  in- 
hibition), judgment  and  discretion,  are  the 
most  lately  acquired  attributes  of  human 
character,  and  these  are  the  first  to  be  de- 
stroyed on  the  exhibition  of  the  narcotic 
drugs,  chloroform,  ether  and  alcohol. 

The  experience  of  Canadian  physicians  di- 
rectly quoted  to  me,  the  experience  of  the 
dispensaries  in  New  York,  with  which  I  am 
personally  familiar,  and  the  case-records  of 
many  private  physicians  with  whom  I  have 
been  in  close  personal  contact,  convince  me 
that  the  figures  generally  quoted  are  correct, 
to  the  effect  that  between  75  and  90  per  cent 
of  the  venereal  infections  in  young  men  are 
acquired  while  they  are  under  the  effects  of 
alcoholic   indulgence. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  any 
of  those  responsible  for  the  medical  care  of 
the  army,  or  the  care  of  men  in  civil  life, 
that  incontinence  is  wholly  unnecessary  and 
absolutely  undesirable,  or  that  the  removal 
of  accessibility  of  alcoholic  beverages  will 
enormously  reduce  the  amount  of  inconti- 
nence which  results  in  the  spread  of  venereal 
disease.  Haven  Emerson. 

[Commissioner,   Department   of   Health] 
New  York. 

TO   SOCIAL  WORKERS 

To  the  Editor:  No  one  will  dispute  the 
immediate  and  dire  need  of  the  war-stricken 
countries,  but  with  all  our  financial  aid  and 
human  effort  we  cannot  give  back  to  these 
people  what  they  have  lost.  One  asks  one- 
self when  will  this  cause  and  need  ever 
end?    The  task  is  beyond  human  calculation. 

All  people  must  see  the  inhuman  and  in- 
defensible waste  of  human  life.  All  the  pa- 
triotism and  material  sacrifice  cannot  atone 
for  this  continuous  slaughter  of  our  fellow- 
men.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  social  work- 
ers who  are  so  close  in  their  relations  to 
human  society  (especially  to  those  who  have 
so  little  to  say  and  suffer  most)  could  help 
magnificently  by  starting  a  peace  propaganda 
based  on  humanity  absolutely. 

Since  writing  this  I  noticed  an  appeal  from 
Lady  Aberdeen  to  American  women  to  save 
the  war  babies  of  England  and  Ireland,  as 
the  death-rate  in  1916  was  very  high 
(American  mothers  take  notice)  ;  also  an  ap- 
peal for  American  doctors,  as  60,000  had 
been  killed.  Can  the  world  spare  many 
more  ? 

By  coercion,  fear  and  ignorance  we  are 
in  the  last  chapter  of  this  world  horror. 
"Good  friend,  stop  and  think"  how  best  you 
may  serve.  Anna   C.   Martin. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

THE  REMEDY 

To  the  Editor:  A  letter  from  Dr.  Albert 
Bowen,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  your  recent 
issue  [June  23]  enunciates  a  principle  which 
is  capable,  I  think,  of  being  extended  far 
beyond  the  one  field  to  which  he  has  applied 
it.  Not  only  the  physical  deterioration  of 
the  workers,  but  many  another  social  evil 
for  which  a  governmental  palliative  is  ha- 
stily invoked,   admits   a   simpler   remedy. 

A  higher  wage,  Dr.  Bowen  wisely  sug- 
gests, will  tend  to  solve  the  problem  of 
public  health.  Quite  true;  and  a  higher 
wage  will  also  tend  to  alleviate  the  evils  of 
unemployment,  illiteracy,  crime,  snobbish- 
ness, celibacy,  lack  of  patriotism  and  irre- 
ligion. 

I  invite  Dr.  Bowen,  or  if  I  may,  I  would 
urge  him  with  all  candor  to  give  his  best 
attention  to  the  one  direct  method  of  securing 
a  permanent  increase  in  wages.  The  method 
is  the  socialization  of  land  (and  natural  re- 
sources) through  the  taxing  power;  or  as 
commonly  but  most  inappropriately  called, 
the  single  tax. 

If  a  city  lot  is  heavily  taxed,  then  the 
owner  will  be  eager  to  build  on  it;  or  eager 
to  sell  it  (or  give  it  away)   to  someone  who 


will  build  on  it.  Whoever  erects  a  build- 
ing employs  labor.  Whoever  holds  a  city  lot 
vacant  checks  and  prevents  the  employment 
of  labor.     Simple,  is  it  not? 

Surely  for  Dr.  Bowen  to  plead  for  higher 
wages,  and  ignore  the  question  of  land  ten- 
ure and  land  use,  is  to  give  us  Hamlet  with 
the  prince  omitted  from  the  cast. 

Malcolm  C.  Burke. 

Washington. 

TAX   EXEMPTION 

To  the  Editor:  You  have  done  a  public 
service  in  calling  attention  to  the  move  to 
legalize  the  deduction  from  taxable  incomes 
of  gifts  to  charitable,  educational  and  re- 
ligious activities.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
insidious  temptations  to  which  social  work 
has  ever  been  subjected.  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation 
recently  refused   to   endorse  this   project. 

The  most  dangerous  feature  of  this  pro- 
posal is  that  social  agencies  are  now  trying 
to  establish  for  themselves  a  financial  inter- 
est in  legislation  with  no  resultant  responsi- 
bility to  government.  Such  a  policy  has  de- 
moralized social  workers  and  business  men 
alike  wherever  followed.  New  York,  the  last 
few  years,  has  experienced  the  result  of  pri- 
vate agencies  sharing  irresponsibly  in  taxes 
just  after  collection.  Do  the  supporters  of 
this  new  proposal  think  themselves  any  less 
immune  from  demoralization  because  they 
would  get  a  portion  of  taxes  just  before 
collection?  Special  favors  by  governmental 
action  are  as  hostile  as  censorship  to  free 
thought  and  free  speech.  Nothing  has  closed 
the  mouths  of  the  good  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  face  of  intolerable  government 
so  much  as  dependence  on  legislative  action 
for   support   of   private  charities. 

The  social  workers  of  the  country  should 
rise  en  masse  and  disown  and  oppose  this 
effort  to  subject  them  to  one  of  the  grossest 
evils    of   Pennsylvania    politics. 

One  would  think  that  every  rich  man 
would  resent  being  put  in  a  position  where 
others  might  say  as  he  drops  his  gift  in  the 
collection  plate  on  Sunday  morning:  "There 
is  the  latest  device  to  escape  giving  full 
measure  to  one's  country." 

Allen  T.  Burns. 

Cleveland. 

NEGRO   MIGRATION 

To  the  Editor:  Apropos  of  the  discussion 
upon  the  subject  of  the  recent  Negro  mi- 
gration to  the  North.  I  would  contribute 
thereto  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter, 
which  I  received  but  a  short  time  ago  from 
a  social  worker  in  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  Georgia.  I  believe  that  this  will  throw  a 
great  deal  of  light  upon  a  situation  which 
has  not  received  its  proper  thought  and  at- 
tention. It  .will  also  point  out  the  various 
new  problems  which  would  confront  both 
sections  of  the  country  were  the  movement 
to  grow  much   further. 

"...  Remember  that  we  northerners  need 
not  be  holier  than  thou.  New  York  has  its 
Negro  ghetto  and  race  discriminations  that 
are  the  more  cruel  because  of  their  refine- 
ment. Here  the  difference  in  social  status 
is  frankly  accepted;  in  the  North  it  is  subtly 
inflicted. 

"Indeed,  the  South  wants  to  keep  the 
Negro.  During  the  recent  wholesale  exodus 
to  better  wages  and  more  human  conditions 
of  life,  the  people  down  here  took  extreme 
measures  to  prevent  by  force  and  misrepre- 
sentation the  departure  of  the  Negro  laborer. 
Here  hundreds  were  prevented  from  leaving. 
They  were  arrested  en  masse  at  the  railway 
stations  and  detained  in  the  police  bar- 
racks upon  no  charges  whatsoever.  Labor 
agents  seeking  Negro  help  were  arrested  and 
heavily  fined  and  run  out  of  town.  Besides 
these  acts  of  violence,  the  newspapers  car- 
ried on  a  systematic  campaign  of  lies  about 


conditions  up  North.  They  told  of  thou- 
sands of  starving  Negroes  stranded  in  the 
large  cities,  dying  of  cold,  hunger  and  dis- 
ease. 

"Some  of  the  reports  were  no  doubt  true. 
Many  were  brought  away  by  false  promises 
such  as  the  steamship  agents  will  make  to 
ignorant  peasants  in  Europe  to  induce  them 
to  come  to  America.  Many  plantation  dar- 
kies went  North  clad  in  their  scanty  rags 
and  naturally  suffered  from  cold  and  expo- 
sure. But  that  is  a  far  cry  from  icicles 
hanging  from  your  nose  and  ears  and  your 
breath  turning  to  snow  as  it  is  exhaled. 
Such  were  the  wild  tales  spread  among  them 
to  frighten  them  away  from  the  North. 

"I  do  believe  an  unregulated  and  undi- 
rected movement  of  labor  from  one  section 
of  the  country  to  another  is  wasteful,  and 
economically  and  socially  dangerous.  But 
such  a  scientific  distribution  of  the  national 
labor  supply  as  I  have  in  mind  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  the  methods  of  our  north- 
ern labor  agencies,  or  the  violence  of  the 
southern  authorities.  No  doubt  the  South 
did  face  a  great  danger  in  the  sudden  mi- 
gration of  thousands  of  manual  laborers; 
and  so  did  the  North.  Were  that  movement 
to  have  continued  and  increased,  as  at  first 
it  showed  signs  of  doing,  it  would  have 
meant  a  commercial  and  agricultural  de- 
pression in  the  South  that  would  have  fallen 
heavily  upon  a  section  that  is  just  beginning 
to  recover  from  great  losses  through  cotton 
due  to  the  war.  For  the  North  it  would 
have  meant  a  sudden  aggravation  of  the 
race  question  and  ultimately  a  fall  in  wages, 
in  addition  to  the  temporary  sufferings  of  the 
Negro  due  to  maladjustment. 

"And  I  doubt  whether  it  would  have  im- 
proved the  Negro's  status  in  the  South.  That 
will  take  as  many  years  as  it  will  take  for 
the  color  line  to  disappear.  Does  that  sound 
pessimistic?  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  mulatto  is  increasing  faster 
than  the  pure  black.  In  other  words,  in  the 
years  to  come  the  American  type  will  be  a 
shade  or  two  darker  than  it  is  today. 

"Before  I  close  this  subject,  I  want  to 
mention  the  part  our  Associated  Charities 
played  in  the  matter.  The  secretary  was  in- 
formed by  the  Newark  people  that  many 
Negroes  from  our  city  were  there  and  in  dire 
straits.  She  immediately  let  the  papers  have 
a  lurid  account  of  the  general  destitution  of 
the  Negro  in  the  North.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  situation  in  Newark  is,  but  I  doubt 
that  it  warrants  Red  Cross  relief  methods. 
Such   is   scientific   relief." 

Charles  L.  Rosenzweig. 

New  York. 

THRIFT 

To  the  Editor:  My  conclusions  on  Thrift 
(which  I  have  written  about  in  my  recent 
book)   are  these: 

That  it  is  stupid  and  therefore  wrong  to 
drill  thrift  into  the  very  poor  in  the  sense 
of  hoarding  up  anything,  because  they  never 
earn,  at  the  best,  more  than  enough  to  live 
on.  Anyone  whose  work  brings  in  less  than 
$900  a  year  needs  not  to  save  it  but  to  be 
saved  from  it. 

The  very  poor  who  practice  saving  do  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  comfort  and  health  of 
themselves  and  of  their  families,  and  form 
dehumanizing  habits;  and  become  misers, 
meaner  and  more  grasping  than  the  very  rich. 

That  the  middle  class,  to  whom  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers'  Association  thrift  appeals, 
may  save  with  benefit  to  their  bank  accounts, 
if  not  to  their  souls,  especially  in  the  way  of 
making  a  better  use  of  what  they  have. 

That  the  subject  of  thrift  has  a  much 
broader  signification  than  the  mere  saving 
of  money  or  commodities. 

Saving,  to  have  any  great  value  in  these 
days,  must  become  a  social  or  cooperative 
function.  Bolton  Hall. 

New  York. 
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THE  JOYFUL  YEARS    ByF.T.  wawn  n*$u>o 

A  romance  of  real  human  life.  Just  a  love  story  in  fact,  but  one  done  by  a  master  hand.  Humor,  beauty  and  gladness, 
these  are  the  keynotes  of  this  simple  and  exquisite  story  of  the  making  of  a  boy  and  girl  into  a  man  and  woman,  presented 
with  such  subtle  art  that  it  appears  artless.  The  background  is  principally  laid  in  the  wild  and  legend-haunted  scenery 
of  Northern  Cornwall,  the  country  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 


HELEN  OF  FOUR  GATES 

By  an  Ex-Mill  Girl  Net  $1.50 

An  Extraordinary  "first  book." 

A  tense  study  of  life  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  country- 
side away  from  the  restraint  and  conventions  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  conquest  of  a  woman's  undying  love  over 
hatred  and  tyranny,  over  absence  and  despair — even  over 
death. 

A  LOVE  TANGLE 

By  F.  E.  PENNY  Net  $1.50 

Set  in  the  wonderful  background  of  its  tropical  foliage 
and  in  the  mysterious  shadows  of  its  immemorial  forests, 
romance  complicated  by  difference  of  station  and  race 
carries  the  reader  into  an  atmosphere  as  strange  and 
foreign  as  it  ii  enjoyable. 

BEHIND  THE  THICKET 

By  W.  E.  B.  HENDERSON  Net  $1.50 

A  book  of  vivid  imagination,  power  and  extraordinary 
originality. 

New  York  Herald: — "  The  reading  public  has  gained  a 
new  novelist  of  no  small  ability  and  one  who  is  destined 
to  go  far  in  the  field  of  fiction. ' 

PETUNIA 

By  MRS.  GEORGE  WEMYSS,  author  of  "Jaunty  in 
Charge."  Net  $1.50 

New  York  Sun: — "A  story  as  wholesome  as  '  Jaunty  in 
Charge,'  with  a  delicate  humor  and  deftly  drawn  char- 
acters." 

EL  SUPREMO 

By  EDWARD  LUCAS  WHITE  Net  $1.90 

The  Most  Highly  Praised  Novel  Published  in  Years. 
The  Philadelphia  Press: — "  Found  that  to  open  this  book 
is  to  walk  into  a  picturesque  civilization  which  to  all  but 
a  few  scholars  Is  practically  unknown,"  and  "  to  read  It 
to  the  end  is  to  enjoy  an  historical  romance  of  striking 
merit.'' 

THE  WAVE 

By  ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD,  author  of  "Julius  Le 
Vallon."  Net  $1.50 

The  Boston  Transcript  says : — "  Never  before  has  Mr. 
Blackwood  written  a  novel  that  comes  bo  close  to  the 
real  things  of  life  as  '  The  Wave.'  With  a  skill  that  is 
extraordinary  he  tells  a  story  that  la  of  absorbing  psy- 
chological interest." 

EREWHON 

By  SAMUEL  BUTLER  Net  $1.50 

Introduction  by  Francis  Hackett.    The  finest  satire  since 
Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Under  the  guise  of  describing  the  habits  and  customs  of 
a  strange  race  found  in  the  mountains  of  New  Zealand, 
the  author  flays  the  shams  and  Inconsistencies  of  our 
latter-day  civilization. 

THE  WAY  OF  ALL  FLESH 

By  SAMUEL  BUTLER  Net  $1.50 

Introduction  by  Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale. 

Arnold  Bennet  says : — "  It  Is  one  of  the  greatest  novels 

of  the  world." 

ON  THE  BRANCH 

By  PIERRE  DE  COULEVAIN  Net  $1.50 

New  Edition.  Just  Issued.  Translated  by  Alys  Mallard. 
The  critics  rail  It  a  splendid  piece  of  analytical  writing, 
fascinating  by  the  sheer  interest  in  the  "  personality  of 
the  woman  and  her  experience  .  .  .  really  a  brilliant 
novel."  The  French  edition  has  reached  its  135th 
thousand. 


THE  MASTER  OF  THE  HILLS 

By  SARAH  JOHNSON  COCKE  Net  $1.50 

Author  of  "By-Paths  in  Dixie." 

In  this  sincere  story  of  the  adventures  of  two  generations 
of  Georgia  folk  the  author  Interprets  these  unknown  and 
misunderstood  Americans  of  the  mountains  to  their  fellow 
countrymen.  Beady  July  nth 

THE  ROYAL  OUTLAW 

By  CHARLES  B.  HUDSON  Net  $1.50 

A  wonderful  tale  of  fighting  men  laid  In  the  time  of 
King  David.  A  vivid  story  full  of  local  color  and  of 
absorbing  interest.  Not  since  Ben  Hur  has  such  a  novel 
appeared. 

SEEN  AND  HEARD 

By  MARY  and  JANE  FINDLATER  Net  $1.50 

New  York  Herald: — "  The  book  Is  a  '  war  book,'  but  the 
crash  of  cannon  and  the  cry  of  the  wounded  are  in  the 
far  background.  Few  volumes  that  are  so  good  have 
come  out  of  Scotland  In  a  generation ;  none  that  Is 
better." 

GRAIL  FIRE 

By  ZEPHINE  HUMPHREY  Net  $1.50 

Boston  Post  says : — "  It  is  a  tale  of  spiritual  adventure. 
A  story  that  challenges  comparison  from  a  standpoint  of 
excellence  of  writing  with  almost  any  American  novel  of 
many  months." 

THE  GOLDEN  ARROW 

By  MARY  WEBB  Net  $1.50 

Boston  Advertiser: — "  A  story  of  a  lovely  mountain  glen 
on  the  border  of  Wales.  The  author  has  caught  the  very 
substance  ef  the  quaint  atmosphere  of  this  far-away 
country  and  given  It  to  us  in  a  way  we  shall  not  forget. 

THE  PURPLE  LAND 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON  Net  $1.50 

Author  of  "Idle  Days  in  Patagonia." 
Introduced  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

James  M.  Barrle  says : — "  It  Is  one  of  the  choicest  things 

of  our  latter  day  literature." 

A  CRYSTAL  AGE 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON  Net  $1.50 

Author  of  "Idle  Days  in  Patagonia." 

With  a  critical  appreciation  by  Clifford  Smyth. 

New  York  Evening  Post  says : — "  It  has  the  zeal  of  the 
open  air,  kinship  with  beauty  of  all  sorts  and  a  relieving 
glint  of  humor.'' 

THE  FEAR  OF  LIVING 

By  HENRY  BORDEAUX  Net  $1.50 

New  Edition.     Just  Issued. 

Boston  Transcript: — "  Its  message  would  not  be  so  vivid, 
but  In  the  plot  and  characters  and  the  setting  each  add 
their  share  to  the  artistic  triumph  of  the  book.  The 
work  was  crowned  by  tbe  Academy  and  is  now  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  hundredth  French  Edition. 

GONE  TO  EARTH 

By  MARY  WEBB  Net  $1.50 

The  author  of  "  The  Golden  Arrow  "  showed  in  her  first 
book  a  most  unusual  understanding  and  sympathy  with 
the  folk  of  the  remote  countryside  whose  lives  are  lived 
close  to  the  soil  and  bounded  by  the  crops,  the  weather 
and  the  herds.  In  "  Gone  to  Earth,"  her  new  story,  the 
same  stage  is  set,  but  the  author  shows  a  growing  power 
— her  characters  are  more  concentrated,  the  fierce  love 
and  elemental  jealousy  that  glow  somberly  and  finally 
break  into  flame,  are  drawn  with  poignant  Intensity, 
while  the  sudden  touches  of  humor  are  as  quaint  and 
incalculable  as  human  nature  Itself.  Ready  July  SI 


A     STUDENT     IN     ARMS       By  DONALD  HANKEY  Net  $1.50 

"Essentially  human,  exceedingly  vivid  and  full  of  optimistic  philosophy.    One  of  the  few  war  books  that  will  live." — Prof. 
Howard  T.  Lewis,  University  of  Idaho. 

SECOND  SERIES  JUST  ISSUED  NET  $1.50 


POSTAGE  EXTRA        AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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POUTICAL  HISTORY 
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E.H.LEWINSKI-CORW1N 


644  plus  XVI  pages.  286  ill- 
ustrations. 14  maps.  Hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth  $3.00, 
by  mail  $3.15.  Limited  DeLuxe 
Edition  $7.00,  by  mail  $7.25. 


The  thrilling  story  of  Poland  down  to 

the  present  day  is  told  in  the 

new  book  entitled 

Political  History 
of  Poland 

By  E.  H.  LEWINSKI-CORWIN 

It  is  accurate,  scholarly,  yet  an  intense 
throbbing  expression  of  Polish  national 
life,  of  Poland's  rights  to  unfettered  exist- 
ence. Every  American  voicing  President 
Wilson's  ringing  plea  for  "a  united,  inde- 
pendent and  autonomous  Poland" 
should  read  this  splendid  book. 


All  bookstores  or  direct  from  the  publishers 

Polish  Book  Importing  Co.,  Inc. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


HELP  WANTED 


A  RESIDENT  kindergartner  for  the 
nursery  work  of  a  Jewish  Neighborhood 
House  near  New  York  City.  Address  2538 
Survey. 


WANTED  by  local  Charity  Organization 
Society,  a  Social  Worker  for  a  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  position  pays  $1000. 
If  interested  please  address  Miss  Sally 
Kirby,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


COLLEGE  WOMAN,  trained  charity 
visitor  preferred,  for  permanent  position, 
fine  opportunities  for  advancement.  Ad- 
dress Associated  Charities,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ENERGETIC  young  man  thoroughly 
trained  in  responsible  investigative  and  ex- 
ecutive work  is  now  free.  Prefers  position 
in  this  country  but  would  go  abroad.  Re- 
cently back  from  France.  Speaks  French 
and  knows  conditions.  Address  2537 
Survey. 

YOUNG  man,  college  graduate,  New 
York  School  of  Philanthrophy,  experience 
in  labor  investigation,  juvenile  work,  settle- 
ment, etc.,  desires  executive  position.  Ad- 
dress 2539  Suhvey. 


TRAINED  investigator  with  seven 
months'  experience  desires  position  as  case 
worker.  Can  accept  engagement  after  Au- 
gust 1st.    Address  2540  Survey. 

GRADUATE  nurse,  organizer,  executive 
ability,  would  like  social  service  position  in 
the  city.    Address  2541  Survey. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  worker,  Jewess, 
wanted  for  a  Philadelphia  organization. 
Address  2542  Survey. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

SEVEN  GENT  MEALS 

$1.50  per  week  per  person:  42  meals  with  recipe*  and  direc- 
tions for  preparing  each.     lOo  or  FMB  fox  name*  of  two 
friends. 
AM.  SCHOOL  HOME  ECONOMICS,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicajo 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 


a  ion  school  nr  tux  oottittxt 

70*  BOYS  AJTD  GERLS. 

Careful  superrislon.  Graduate*  succeed 
in  college.  Special  course*.  Athletic*. 
227   acre*  of  woods  and  open  country. 

A  Quaker  school  which  teaches  the  high 
patriotism  of  good  citizenship,  the; 
danger  of  militarism,  the  Tirtue  of  the 
democratic  ideal  of  peaceful  progress 
by  law  and  order. 

GEORGE  A.   WALTON,  Principal 

Box  293       GEORGE  SCHOOL,  PA. 


JOTTINGS 


PRIZES  amounting  to  $100  are  offered  by 
the  Women's  Welfare  League  of  Minne- 
apolis for  the  best  home  playground  fitted 
up  this   summer   by  school   children. 


THE  New  York  City  Consumers'  League  is 
the  publisher  of  a  new  bulletin,  Campaign- 
ing Against  Industrial  Evils,  to  appear 
every  once  in  a  while  and  give  publicity  to 
the  efforts  of  the  league  to  improve  condi- 
tions of  labor.  The  first  number  is  devoted 
to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  industrial 
standards  during  wartime. 


CLASS  work  in  French  conversation  for  the 
soldiers  in  the  army  encampments  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  to  be  provided  by  the  Department 
of  University  Extension  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Men  transferred  to  posts  out- 
side of  Massachusetts  before  completing  the 
course  may  continue  it  by  correspondence. 
L'Opinlon  Publique,  a  French  newspaper  of 
Worcester,  has  offered  the  services  of  its 
editorial  staff  as  teachers. 


SINCE  the  announcement  in  the  Survey  for 
June  30  that  arrangements  to  coordinate  a 
nursing  course  with  the  regular  academic 
schedule  were  under  way  at  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  New  York  city,  word  has  come 
that  more  than  twenty-eight  institutions  have 
agreed  to  attempt  such  a  correlation.  A 
school  of  nursing  has  been  opened  at  Leland 
Stanford  University — the  fourth  school  of 
nursing  in  affiliation  with  a  university. 


KANSAS  CITY  may  rejoice  that  the  man 
who  put  its  Board  of  Public  Welfare  "on 
the  map"  so  far  as  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  concerned — L.  A.  Halbert — is  to  remain 
as  the  board's  general  superintendent  and 
will  not  accept  the  offer  from  another  state 
which  it  was  generally  understood  would 
take  him  east.  He  will  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  entertainment  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  at  Kansas  City  next 
spring. 


HAVING  as  its  chief  purpose  "to  give  legal 
aid  and  advice  through  attorneys  and  com- 
mittees of  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  persons  whose  rights  are  invaded 
under  pressure  of  war,"  a  national  Civil  Lib- 
erties Bureau  has  been  organized  under  a 
sub-committee  of  the  American  Union  against 
Militarism  in  New  York  city.  L.  Hollings- 
worth  Wood  is  chairman  and  Roger  N. 
Baldwin  executive.  Attorneys  who  have 
agreed  to  act  as  volunteer  counsel  for  the 
bureau  are  announced  by  name  for  New 
York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Can- 
ton, O.,  Chicago,  Dayton,  Detroit,  Evansville, 
Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Madison,  Minne- 
apolis, Oakland,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,   Terre    Haute    and   Toledo. 


SWEDISH  women  ran  special  candidates 
during  the  recent  town  council  elections  in 
Stockholm.  The  Conservative  party,  nu- 
merically the  strongest,  returned  two  women 
members,  Gertrude  Tornell,  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  the  Stockholm  suffrage 
society,  and  Laura  Netzell,  an  anti-suffragist, 
who  is  an  expert  in  poor  law  matters. 
Women  members  of  the  Liberal  party  re- 
turned Emilia  Broome,  who,  as  a  former 
member  of  the  town  council,  was  active  in 
starting  municipal  technical  schools,  build- 
ing workmen's  nouses  and  demanding  better 
wages  for  women  clerks.     Anna  Lindhagen, 


the  candidate  of  the  Socialist  party  who  was 
defeated,  was  one  of  the  Swedish  delegation 
at  the  International  Congress  of  Women  at 
The  Hague. 


TWO  YEARS  ago  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
opened  its  doors  to  a  social  service  depart- 
ment under  the  direction  of  Gertrude  L. 
Farmer  backed  by  a  voluntary  committee. 
While  this  committee  has  had  the  friendly 
support  of  the  trustees  and  medical  staff  of 
the  hospital,  it  has  not  had  support  from 
the  hospital  funds  nor  been  officially  a  part 
of  its  organization.  As  in  many  other  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  country,  social  service 
entered  as  a  guest,  but  became  a  member 
of  the  family.  This  has  now  taken  place 
at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  for  an  appro- 
priation has  been  made  by  the  city  govern- 
ment sufficient  to  employ  rive  social  workers 
and  these  are  now  starting  work.  The  vol- 
untary committee  continues,  so  that  the  de- 
partment is  supported  partly  by  private  and 
partly   by   public  funds. 


NEWSPAPER  stories  about  the  devotion  of 
Irish  priests  at  the  British  war  front  coin- 
cide with  the  appearance  of  the  Catholic 
Social  Year  Book  for  1917,  which  brings  ac- 
counts of  British  Catholic  war  work  among 
the  civil  population.  Schools  for  mothers, 
thrift,  temperance,  the  defective  child,  agri- 
cultural organization,  educational  improve- 
ment and  citizenship  are  among  the  sub- 
jects dealt  with.  The  Catholic  Social  Guild 
last  year  held  its  annual  conference  at  Ox- 
ford, where  such  subjects  as  care  for  sol- 
diers' children,  training  in  citizenship  and 
soldiers'   clubs   were   discussed. 


THREE  years  ago  nine  woman's  organiza- 
tions in  Philadelphia — the  Equal  Franchise 
Society,  the  Women's  League  for  Good  Gov- 
ernment, the  New  Century,  the  Philomusian 
Club,  the  Civic  Club,  the  College  Club,  the 
Home  and  School  League,  the  Agnes  Irwin 
Alumnae,  and  the  Jewish  Council  of  Women, 
Philadelphia  section — founded  the  Monday 
Conference  for  the  open  discussion  of  public 
questions.  Membership  has  now  grown  from 
nine  organizations  to  eighty,  and  380  indi- 
vidual members.  It  is  an  important  and 
large  body  of  women  keeping  in  constant 
touch  with  questions  of  social  concern.  The 
first  ten  minutes  of  each  meeting,  Monday 
afternoon  throughout  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary, February,  March  and  April,  is  given 
to  a  quick  review  by  the  chairman  of  the 
most  important  legislation,  city,  state  and  na- 
tional, for  the  past  week,  and  a  program 
follows  on  some  particular  phase  of  govern- 
ment or  reform.  The  first  year's  program 
treated  merely  of  legislative  subjects,  the 
idea  of  the  founders  being  to  keep  women 
informed  of  bills  concerning  educational  and 
political  change.  The  second  year  the  con- 
ference grew  rapidly  in  membership  and 
began  the  study  of  city  administration, 
prisons,  and  industrial  disturbance.  The 
third  season  of  the  conference  recently 
closed  with  a  series  of  meetings  devoted  to 
"home  problems  in  war  time,"  under  the 
cooperation  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Rural  Progress  Association.  The  Woman 
on  the  Farm,  Vocational  Schools  in  Rural 
Communities,  a  State  System  of  Marketing, 
the  National  Food  Supply  and  Increasing 
Food  Production  were  some  of  the  subjects. 
No  resolutions  are  passed  and  no  public 
action  is  taken  by  the  conference  as  an  or- 
ganized body,  though  speakers  are  free  to 
ask  for  cooperation  of  the  membership  as 
clubs  or  as  individuals.  Mrs.  Frank  Miles 
Day  is  chairman  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee, and  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Mary  Ingham. 
Fannie  Cochran,  Dr.  Florence  Kraker,  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Raeburn  White  are  among  its 
members. 


PAMPHLETS 


CRIME 

Behind  the  Gray  Walls — and  After.  Salvation 
Army  Prison  Department,  120  West  14  street, 
New  York  city. 

EDUCATION 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Educa 
tion.  Presented  at  the  twenty-second  annual 
convention.  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers,   30   Church   street,   New    York   City. 

A  Scale  for  Grading  Neighborhood  Conditions. 
By  J.  Harold  Williams.  Department  of  Re- 
search Bulletin  No.  5.  Whittier  State  School, 
California. 

Educational  Control  ok   National  Service.     By 
William  L.   Dealey,  872  Hope  street,  Providence, 
R,     I.      Reprinted    from    Pedagogical    Seminary. 
INDUSTRY 

Labor  and  National  Defense.  By  John  P.  Frey. 
Lock   Box   699,   Cincinnati,   O. 

What  the  Railroads  Are  Doing  to  Help  Win 
the  War.  By  Howard  Elliott,  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad. 
American  Railway  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Causes  of  Death  by  Occupation.  Bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  whole 
number  207;  Industrial  Accidents  and  Hygiene 
Series,  No.  11.  10  cents  from  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C 

INTERNATIONAL 

Documents  Regarding  the  European  War.  Series 
No.  XV.  The  Entry  of  the  United  States, 
May,  1917.  No.  114.  American  Association  for 
International  Conciliation,  407  West  117  street, 
New  York  city. 

An  Address  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  By  Hannis  Taylor,  Maryland  building, 
Washington,   D.  C. 

The   War  and   Business.     By   Otto   H.   Kahn,    52 
William  street,  New  York  city. 
HEALTH 

The  Inter-Dependence  of  the  Nurse  and  the 
Social  Worker.  By  Margaret  F.  Byington; 
The  Public  Health  Nurse  and  the  Social 
Worker.  By  Mary  S.  Gardner.  Reprinted  from 
Public  Health  Nurse  Quarterly,  Cleveland.  7 
cents. 

Care  and  Treatment  of  Alcoholic  and  Drug 
Addicts,  including  a  Directory  of  Public  In- 
stitutions. By  Joseph  J.  Weber,  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  105  East  22  street,  New  York 
city. 

Facts  and  Fallacies  of  Compulsory  Health  In- 
surance. By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Prudential 
Insurance  Company   of  America,   Newark,   N.   J. 

Causes  of  Death  by  Occupation.  By  Louis  I. 
Dublin.  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Whole  No.  207.  Industrial 
accidents  and  hygiene  series  No.  11.  10  cents. 
Government   Printing  Office,   Washington. 

General  Population  and  Insurance  Mortality 
Compared:  A  Discussion  of  the  Mortality  Ex- 
perience of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Industrial  Department,  and  of  the 
General  Population — 1915.  By  George  H.  Van 
Buren.      1   Madison  avenue,   New  York  city. 

The  Vital  Statistics  of  Old  Age.  By  Louis  I. 
Dublin.  Reprinted  from  New  York  Medical 
Journal.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  1 
Madison  avenue,   New   York  city. 

The  Application  of  the  Statistical  Method  to 
Public  Research.  Reprinted  from  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health.  By  Louis  I.  Dublin, 
statistician,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany,   1    Madison   avenue,   New   York. 

Maternity  Insurance  as  a  Means  to  Lessen  the 
Disease  and  Death  Rate  of  Mothers  and 
Children.  Reprinted  from  the  Medical  Record. 
By  S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  16  West  95  street,  New 
York. 

Preventive   Medicine   and   Birth   Control.      Re- 
printed  from    Medical   Times.      By   S.    Adolphus 
Knopf,  16  West  95  street.  New  York. 
LIVELIHOOD 

The  Bureau  of  Philanthropic  Research.  An 
agency  for  community  self-analysis  and  co-op- 
eration. By  Abraham  Oseroff,  United  Hebrew 
Charities,   New   York  city. 

Shall  Incomes  Devoted  to  Contributions  and 
Gifts  to  Charities.  Education,  Religion  and 
Social  Work  Be  Taxed?  By  Samuel  McCune 
Lindsay,    Columbia    University,    New    York   city. 

The  Training  Camp  Problem.  War  Service  Bul- 
letin, No.  3.  The  Joint  Commission  on  Social 
Service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Church    Missions   House,   New   York   city. 

Human  Welfare.  Address  delivered  at  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Club  by  Thomas  E.  Rush,  surveyor 
of    the    Port    of    New    York. 

Address  by  Charles  L.  Brown,  president  judge. 
Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia,  at  National 
Conference  of  Probation  Officers,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Municipal  Court,  504  City  Hall,  Philadel- 
phia. 


The   Vital    Statistics    of    Old   Age.      Reprinted 
from  the  New  York  Medical  Journal.     By  Louis 
I.    Dublin,   statistician,    Metropolitan    Life    Insur- 
ance Company,  1  Madison  avenue,  New  York. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Constitutional  Rights  in  War-Time.  Published 
by  American  Union  Against  Militarism,  Munsey 
building,   Washington,   D.   C. 

The  First  Casualties  in  War.  By  Harry  Wein- 
berger. Reprinted  from  New  York  Evening 
Post.  American  Union  Against  Militarism, 
Munsey   building,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Conscription  and  the  Conscientious  Objector 
to  War.  Published  by  American  Union  Against 
Militarism,   Munsey 'building,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Patriotism  and  Pacifists  in  War  Time.  Jane 
Addams.  Reprinted  from  City  Club  Bulletin, 
Chicago. 

Intemperance  and  Poverty;  Cause  or  Effect? 
From  Bolton  Hall's  book  Thrift.  B.  W. 
Huebsch,   New   York  city. 

What  Do  You  Do  in  America'  By  Edith  Terry 
Prcmer.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
600   Lexington  avenue,    New    York  city. 

General  Population  and  Insurance  Mortality 
Compared.  By  George  H.  Van  Buren,  super- 
visor, Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  1 
Madison   avenue,   New   York. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

i 

Are  We  Capable  of  Self-Government?    By  Frank 

W.   Noxon.     Harper  &  Brothers.      328  pp.     Price 

$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 
Separation  of  State  and  Local  Revenues  in  the 

United   States.      By   Mabel   Newcomer.      Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.      189   pp.      Price   1.75,   paper; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.85. 
Collective     Bargaining     in     the     Lithographic 

Industry.      By    H.    E.    Hoagland.      Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.     130  pp.     Price  $1,  paper;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey,  $1.10. 
Economic     and     Social     History     of     Chowan 

County,  North  Carolina.     By  W.  Scott  Boyce. 

Longmans,   Green   &   Co.      293   pp.      Price   $2.50, 

paper;   by   mail   of  the   Survey,   $2.65. 
The   Hand   Invisible.      By   E.    B.   Harriett.      Inter- 
national  Historical   Society,   Inc.     613   pp.     Price 

$1.75;   by   mail   of  the   Survey,   $1.85. 
Workmen's    Compensation.       By    J.     E.     Rhodes. 

Macmillan    Co.      300    pp.      Price    $1.50;    by    mail 

of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 
The  Christian  Ministry.     By  Chas.  D.  Williams. 

Macmillan    Co.      131    pp.      Price    $1;    by   mail    of 

the  Survey,  $1.06. 
A   History   of  the  United  States.     Vols.    I-IV. 

By   Edward   Channing.      Macmillan   Co.      575   pp. 

Price    $2.75;    by    mail    of    the    Survey,    $3    per 

volume. 
Some    Personal   Recollections   of   Dr.   Janeway. 

By  James   Bayard  Clark.      G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons. 

36  pp.     Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.06. 
My   Mother  and  I.      By   E.   G.    Stern.      Macmillan 

Co.     169  pp.     Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 

$1.10. 
Poverty  and  Its  Vicious  Circles.      By  Jamieson 

B.    Hurry.      T.    S:    A.    Churchill.      P.    Biakiston's 

Son   &   Co.    (Agt.)      180   pp.      Price   $2;    by    mail 

of   the   Survey,    $2.15. 
Dominie  Dean.     By  Ellis  Parker  Butler.     Fleming 

H.  Revell  Co.     302  pp.     Price  $1.35;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey,  $1.47. 
Thomas    Maurice    Mulry.      By   Thomas    F.    Mee- 

han.      Encyclopedia  Press.     247  pp.     Price  $1.50, 

cloth;    $1,   paper;   by   mail    of  the   Survey,   $1  60 

or  $1.10. 
Russian   Court  Memoirs,   1914-16.     Anon.     E.   P. 

Dutton    &    Co.      315    pp.      Price    $5;    by    mail    of 

the  Survey,  $5.15. 
Second     Wind.       By     Freeman     Tilden.        B.     W. 

Huebsch.       169    pp.      Price    $1;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey,  $1.10. 
Downward   Paths.      By   a   Trust.      Macmillan    Co. 

200  pp.     Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey.  $1.10. 
Education    After   the   War.      By   J.    H.    Badley. 

Longmans,   Green   &   Co.      125   pp.      Price   $1.25: 

by  mail  of  the   Survey,  $1.31. 
The   Menace  of   Peace.      By   George   D.    Herron. 

Mitchell  Kennerley.      110  pp.     Price  $1;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey,  $1.06. 
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FOREIGN  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 

IN    January    the    Survey    called    to    this    new    desk    Bruno 
Lasker,    recently    on    the    staff    of    the    Mayor's    Committee 
on     Unemployment    of    New    York,    and    previously    asso- 
ciated  for  nine  years  in  social   investigations  with  the  English 
economist  and   social   reformer,  B.   Seebohm  Rowntree. 

Mr.  Lasker  brings  to  his  task  unusual  technical  equipment 
and  acquaintance  with  men  and  measures  abroad.  Born  in 
Germany,  he  went  to  England  as  a  young  man  and  was  en- 
gaged for  several  years  with  Mr.  Rowntree  in  his  studies  of 
unemployment,  poor  law  reform  and  social  insurance,  of  land 
and  labor  in  Belgium,  of  housing  and  city  planning  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  and  of  continuation  schools  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  investigators, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  "land  enquiry."  Mr.  Lasker  speaks  three  lan- 
guages and  reads  more  and  has  been  identified  with  the  Jewish 
and  Quaker  groups,  perhaps  the  most  internationally-minded 
among  all  peoples. 

THE  general  endeavor  of  the  new  department  is  tu  aid  in  the  discus- 
sion of  American  social  problems  by  bringing  together  the  results 
of  current  foreign  experience  and  the  judgments  of  foreign  workers 
engaged  in  solving  similar  problems.  More  particularly,  it  will  keep 
socially  minded  Americans  abreast  of  legislative  and  administrative 
measures  worked  out  under  pressure  of  war  which  may  be  suggestive 
in  our  own  development  during  and  after  the  war. 

It  will  exhibit  the  work  of  relief  and  reconstruction  in  Europe  in 
its  social  and  practical  aspects,  so  as  to  provide  American  generosity 
with  a  background  of  first  hand  information. 

It  will  interpret  the  social  and  constructive  aspects  of  those  tidal 
social  movements  abroad  which,  like  the  Russian  Revolution,  profoundly 
affect  and  influence  the  forces  everywhere  which  make  for  progress 
and  democracy. 

It  will  follow  those  aspects  of  international  negotiation  and  settle- 
ment which  have  to  do  with  the  safeguarding  not  only  of  the  weaker 
nations,  but  of  the  weaker  peoples  within  the  strong  nations  in  their 
culture,   their  welfare,  and  their  liberties. 

It  will  interpret  the  life,  labor,  aspiration  and  outlook  of  the  various 
immigrant  groups   which  enter  into  the  American  composition. 

YOUR  COOPERATION  INVITED 

THERE  is  a  growing  body  of  social  workers  who  feel  that  at  a  time 
of  world  changes,  affecting  every  phase  of  our  life  and  labor,  Amer- 
ican social  movements  are  challenged  to  think  in  broader  terms;  to 
see  to  it  that,  in  the  formative  years  ahead,  the  social  values  we  have 
struggled  for  in  American  life  shall  be  projected  along  with  our  trade 
expansion  or  our  participation  in  international  policy. 

Among  all  these,  this  new  department  of  the  Survey  should  find 
friends.  The  editors  are  eager  for  cooperation  not  merely  from  present 
readers  but  from  internationally  and  socially  minded  men  and  women 
everywhere.  Correspondence,  reports,  monographs,  first-hand  informa- 
tion and  interpretation   of   conditions   and   experience   are   invited. 
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LIVINGSTON    FARRAND 


[AMES    ALEXANDER     MILLER,     M.D. 


On  the   Tb.   Firing  Line  in  France 


THE  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  announces  the  completion  of  its  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  the  Commission  for  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  France.  The  commis- 
sion will  be  headed  by  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Colorado  and  for  ten  years 
the  organizer  and  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis. As  associate  directors,  Dr.  Farrand  will  be 
accompanied  by  Dr.  James  Alexander  Miller,  of  New- 
York  ;  Homer  Folks,  of  New  York,  and  Professor 
Selskar  M.  Gunn,  of  Boston.  Herman 
G.  Place  is  secretary  to  the  director. 

Dr.  Miller,  who  will  take  charge  of 
those  phases  of  the  work  relating  to 
medical  relief,  is  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  in  Columbia  University,  di- 
rector of  tuberculosis  work  of  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  and  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Tuberculosis  Clinics  in 
New7  York  city.  He  is  recognized  as 
standing  in  the  front  rank  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the   held  of   tuberculosis. 

Homer  Folks  is  the  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation and  has,  for  many  year?,  been 
prominent  in  modern-  health  legisla- 
tion and  its  application.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Health  Council  of 
New*   York  state   and    a    former   presi- 


SELSKAR    M.    GUNN 


dent  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculos's,  as  well  as  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Socirl  Work.  In  addition  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  commission,  Mr.  Folks  will  take 
charge  of  the  tuberculosis  relief  work  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  France  and  thus  assure  complete  co- 
o  ion  in  attacking  this  problem. 

Selskar  M.  Gunn  holds  a  professorship  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  is  the  secretary  of 
the   American    Public    Health   Association,    and   editor 
of   the  American  Journal  of   Public   Health.      He   has 
had    long   experience    in    public   health 
administration  and  in  the  working  out 
of  the   new  health   laws  of  Massachu- 
setts.    His  work  in  France  will  be  spe- 
cifically  to   take   charge   of   the   educa- 
tional campaign  which  the  commission 
proposes  to  inaugurate. 

The  high  death-rate  of  France  from 
tuberculosis  even  in  normal  times,  plus 
the  terrible  increase  of  this  disease 
since  the  outbreak  of  war  (see  the 
Survey,  May  5)  makes  such  prompt 
action  of  greatest  importance.  It  is 
reported  that  fully  150,000  soldiers 
have  been  discharged  because  of  tuber- 
culosis ;  refugees  and  returned  prison- 
ers are  breaking  down  from  the  same 
cause.  The  estimate  of  500,000  cases 
is  considered  conservative. 


New  Business  Executives  for  the  Red  Cross 


TWO  new  appointments  in  the  American  Red 
Cross  have  been  announced  within  the  past  fort- 
night by  Henry  P.  Davison,  chairman  of  the  Red 
Cross  War  Council.  John  D.  Ryan,  president  of  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Company,  succeeds  as  director-gen- 
eral of  military  relief  Col.  Jefferson  H.  Kean,  who 
is  to  command  the  ambulance  sections  in  France. 
Harvey  D.  Gibson,  president  of  the  Liberty  National 
Bank  of  New  York  city,  has  been  named  for  a  new- 
post,  that  of  general  manager,  made  necessary  by  the 
pressure  of  work  upon  the  acting  chairman,  Eliot 
Wadsworth.     Mr.  Gibson  has  been  chairman  of  the  ex- 


ecutive committee  of  the  New  York  county  chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross,  and  he  was  head  of  the  committee  that 
went  to  Europe  on  the  cruiser  Tennessee  to  distribute 
gold  to  marooned  Americans. 

As  general  manager  he  will  be,  in  effect,  an  operat- 
ing field  head  of  the  Red  Cross,  under  the  acting 
chairman,  for  the  whole  country.  He  will  direct  the 
work  of  the  chapters  and  it  will  be  his  purpose,  said 
Mr.  Davison,  "to  consolidate  a  great  many  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  which  up  to  this  time  have  been 
functioning  independently  and  are  now  to  be  brought 
into  cooperation  and  directed  toward  a  definite  end." 


"Zones  of  Safety 

Texas  Cantonment  Cities  Made  Safe  for  Health  and  Decency 


NOT  two  months  ago  a  man  widely  experienced  in 
vice  conditions  in  the  United  States  was  asked  if 
there  were  any  open  red-light  districts  worse  than 
the  one  in  El  Paso. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "there  is  one.     It  is  in  San  Antonio." 

The  letter  of  Secretary  of  War  Baker  warning  these  Texas 
cities  that  they  must  clean  up  their  moral  conditions  if  they 
expected  to  retain  troops  in  their  vicinities  or  to  be  selected 
as  cantonment  sites  has  acted  on  local  public  opinion,  to  quote 
one  correspondent,  "like  the  wind  which  sometimes  blows 
the  smoke  from  off  a  battlefield.  It  did  not  create  sentiment 
so  much  as  it  uncovered  it." 

While  even  a  few  weeks  ago  a  doctor  who  pleaded  with 
the  county  medical  society  of  San  Antonio  for  their  support 
in  the  elimination  of  the  vice  districts  met  with  indifference 
and  even  ridicule,  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  action 
crystallized  into  a  movement  of  surprising  strength  as  soon  as 
it  became  clear  that  the  war  department  meant  what  it  said. 

Three  days  after  the  ultimatum  was  delivered,  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  the  old  life  remained  in  San  Antonio.  The  win- 
dows of  the  houses  of  prostitution  were  boarded  up ;  the 
segregated  district  was  closed ;  the  neighboring  saloons  went 
out  of  business.  In  April  and  May  expectation  of  a  large 
military  camp  had  attracted  to  this  city  the  worst  elements 
from  every  part  of  the  state.  On  April  19,  when  Fort 
Worth  cleaned  up,  three  car  loads  of  undesirables  came  to 
San  Antonio.  No  less  than  a  thousand  prostitutes  were  li- 
censed and  permitted  to  ply  their  trade  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  district.  An  investigator  computed  that  the  total 
number  of  prostitutes  in  the  city,  including  those  without 
registration  card  from  the  physicians  of  the  health  depart- 
ment, was  possibly  four  or  five  times  as  great.  During  the 
encampments  on  the  border  the  prevalence  of  venereal  dis- 
eases among  the  troops  stationed  at  San  Antonio  was  greater 
than  at  any  other  camp  or  army  post.  Not  many  weeks  ago, 
from  one  to  two  hundred  prostitutes  were  concentrated  for 
treatment  at  the  Poor  Farm  in  tents  of  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Here,  as  at  El  Paso,  the  change  of  heart  was  largely  due 
to  the  keen  desire  to  retain  the  troops  and  to  be  selected  for 
cantonment  sites.  As  one  citizen  expressed  it:  "Our  citi- 
zens must  choose  immediately  between   the   big  business  of 


these  women  and  their  exploiters  and  the  big  business  of 
50,000  soldiers.  Whom  will  they  serve?"  But  there  has 
also  been  a  real  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  many  prominent 
business  men  who  had  previously  been  inclined  to  favor  the 
retention  of  a  segregated  district.  Raymond  Fosdick  had  in- 
vestigated vice  conditions  surrounding  the  soldiers  and  re- 
ported his  findings  to  the  secretary  of  war;  M.  J.  Exner,  in 
the  April  number  of  Social  Hygiene,  had  published  the  results 
of  his  six  weeks'  studies  on  the  border ;  Dr.  Coulton  had 
sent  his  story  to  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  after  a  week's  inquiry  in  San  Antonio — 
the  whole  country  had  become  aroused  to  the  danger  of  these 
conditions  to  any  large  body  of  young  men  which  might  be 
quartered  in  their  vicinity.  It  was  only  natural  that  so  gen- 
eral a  condemnation  should  stimulate  to  action  the  best  forces 
in  the  state  itself. 

The  editor  of  the  El  Paso  Herald,  a  newspaper  which  had 
hitherto  acquiesced  in  the  policy  of  segregation,  came  out  in 
a  strong  editorial  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  urged 
"that  as  the  segregated  area  had  been  established  for  forty 
years  and  had  proven  a  failure,  the  city  give  the  policy  of 
non-segregation  a  trial  of  forty  years  before  deciding  against 
it."  So  the  red-light  district  was  given  four  days'  time  to  close 
up,  and  on  Saturday,  June  9,  the  policy  went  into  force  and 
caused  every  crib  and  house  to  be  vacated.  None  of  them  have 
been  used  since  for  immoral  purposes.  Already  four  of  the 
houses  have  been  rented,  and  "for  rent"  signs  are  on  dozens  of 
others.  Houses  which  brought  $20  per  week  when  used  for 
immoral  purposes  are  now  rented  for  $10  a  month. 

The  chief  of  police  at  El  Paso  who,  according  to  one 
correspondent,  has  always  been  opposed  to  the_  policy  of  segre- 
gation which  he  was  obliged  to  administer,  entered  the  new 
policy  with  enthusiasm  and  is  working  hard  with  his  force 
to  clean  up  apartment  houses,  hotels  and  other  places  which 
have  been  used  for  immoral  purposes.  He  estimates  that 
three-fourths  of  the  professional  prostitutes  left  the  city  with 
the  closing  of  the  district  and  that  over  half  of  the  re- 
mainder have  left  since. 

In  the  meantime  a  vigorous  promotion  of  constructive  ac- 
tion has  been  inaugurated  in  both  cities.  In  El  Paso  the  citi- 
zens have  taken  up  the  question  of  providing  recreation  fa- 
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cilities  and  places  of  amusement  for  the  soldiers.  A  represen- 
tative committee  of  men  and  women  has  been  appointed  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  is  kaown  as  the  Soldiers'  Welfare 
Committee.  A  large  public  building  is  being  opened  to  pro- 
vide indoor  amusements,  reading  and  games.  The  largest  park 
in  the  city  has  been  made  available  for  all  kinds  of  outdoor 
sports.  Free  courses  in  French  are  being  provided  for  any 
soldier  who  desires  to  study  that  language.  C.  C.  North,  of 
the  National  Playground  Association,  is  cooperating  with  the 
fecal  leaders  in  planning  recreational  facilities  for  the  soldiers. 

In  San  Antonio,  a  committee  of  citizens  has  organized  in 
thirteen  sub-committees:  legal,  commercial  amusements,  fra- 
ternal, special  entertainments,  city  recreation,  home  depart- 
ment, religious,  refreshments,  welfare,  civic  and  social,  finance, 
education  and  library.  The  city  is  rich  in  scenes  of  historical 
interest  and  natural  beauty  which  the  soldiers  will  be  glad 
»  visit.  It  is  rich  also  in  commercial  amusement  enterprises; 
aad  this  fact,  with  proper  organization,  is  proving  a  great 
advantage  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  the  provision  of  a  varied 
a«d  innocent  program  of  recreation.  Motion-picture  the- 
atres, first-class  poolrooms,  a  skating  rink,  seven  sight-seeing 
cajrs  and  other  attractions  are  brought  into  requisition  together 
with  the  municipal  park  system,  golf  links,  tennis  courts,  base- 
ball diamonds  and  bathing  beach,  and  with  many  clubs  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  singing  and  musical  societies,  band  concerts  and 
dances,  the  last  named  organized  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  A  room  with  six  thousand  feet  of  floor 
space  is  being  fitted  up  as  a  "khaki  club."  A  number  of 
saloon  keepers  are  transforming  their  premises  into  eating 
places  where  soft  drinks  will  be  served.  The  Catholic  Wom- 
en's Association  has  tendered  the  use  of  its  pavilion  and 
grounds  where  dances,  moving  pictures  and  musical  programs 
are  offered  the  soldiers. 

General  James  Parker,  commanding  the  southern  depart- 
aient,  has  issued  orders  to  every  commander  of  the  department 
to  cooperate  with  the  various  committees  empowered  to  work 
out  the  recreational  features.  The  55,000  soldiers  in  the  de- 
partment have  been  registered  by  a  card  system  recording  the 
preferences  of  each  soldier  in  the  way  of  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment and  whether  he  belongs  to  any  church,  society,  lodge, 
fraternity  or  association.  One  feature  which  here  as  in  other 
camps  has  been  introduced  with  great  success  and  universal 
appreciation  is  the  so-called  triangle  scheme  of  communication 
between  a  mother  in  a  distant  state  and  her  son  in  the  army 
through  another  mother  in  the  town  or  community  where  the 
9«4dier  is  stationed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  San  Antonio  War  Recreation  Com- 
mittee, a  report  was  made  of  a  canvass  of  Fort  Sam  Houston 
and  Camp  Wilson.  It  was  found  that  98  per  cent  of  the  sol- 
diers voted  that  the  closing  of  the  segregated  district  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  and  that  they  were  in  favor  of 
tha  enforcement  of  the  law.  Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the 
soldiers  when  asked,  by  another  canvass,  what  sort  of  recrea- 
tion they  preferred  when  they  went  to  town  said  "a  good 
afeow  and  something  good  to  eat." 

The  support  which  Texas  is  giving  to  the  secretary  of  war 
arid  his  commission  on  training  camp  activities  is  typical  of 
similar  activity  in  other  states.  The  governor  of  California 
has  written  a  letter  to  every  health  officer  and  chief  of  police 
■rging  complete  enforcement  of  the  injunction  and  abatement 
law,  a  vigorous  pronouncement  which  is  meeting  with  re- 
sponse. Key  West  in  Florida  closed  up  its  segregated  district 
in  June.  The  legislature  of  Louisiana  has  before  it  a  bill  for 
a  red-light  injunction  and  abatement  law  which  is  likely  soon 
to  lie  passed  into  law. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels,  on  June  20,  authorized  a 


statement  concerning  immoral  conditions  in  the  city  of  New- 
port, R.  L,  which  he  branded  as  dangerous  to  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  young  men  gathered  there  in  the  great  naval 
training  station  and  the  encampment  of  the  naval  reserve.  In 
reply  to  a  previous  unpublished  complaint  by  the  secretary,  the 
governor  sent  in  a  report  from  the  mayor  of  Newport  repre- 
senting that  there  was  no  unusual  degree  of  immorality  in 
that  city  and  generally  minimizing  the  situation.  A  first- 
hand investigation  by  the  navy  department  with  the  assistance 
of  the  department  of  justice  revealed  details  even  worse  than 
those  given  in  the  complaints  upon  which  it  had  acted  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  governor  was  furnished  with  a  list  of 
some  of  the  most  notorious  houses  of  prostitution  and  open 
gambling  houses,  also  with  details  concerning  the  extent  and 
methods  of  illegal  sale  of  liquor  to  sailors  and  recruits.  The 
controversy  between  the  federal  department  on  the  one  side 
and  state  and  city  on  the  other  is  not  yet  closed ;  in  the  mean- 
time, the  navy  has  stationed  guards  outside  the  worst  vice  re- 
sorts, thus  effectively  preventing  their  use  by  its  own  men. 

Near  the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  at  other  sta- 
tions, steps  also  have  been  taken  to  protect  the  sailors  and 
naval  recruits  from  the  lure  of  vice  resorts.  Illicit  sale  of 
drink,  in  most  cases,  is  the  most  prevalent  evil  to  be  erad- 
icated. But  there  has  also  been  a  considerable  increase  in  non- 
commercialized  vice  which  the  police  authorities  are  doing 
their  best  to  suppress. 

This  is  an  aspect  of  the  problem  which  the  country  is  only 
beginning  to  realize  in  its  full  seriousness.  The  attraction  of 
the  uniform  for  young  girls,  the  heroic  part  in  which  they  cast 
the  young  fellows  about  to  go  across  the  ocean  to  defend  the 
country,  already  have  been  the  cause  of  many  a  downfall. 
The  difficulty  is  that  this  tendency  shows  itself  not  only  near 
the  large  encampments  where  it  can  be  provided  against  by  ra- 
tional opportunities  for  soldiers  to  meet  the  young  women  of 
the  community,  but  everywhere  where  men  disport  themselves 
in  the  admired  khaki.  Mrs.  Elmer  Blair,  chairman  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  in  a  letter  to  the  presi- 
dents of  the  state  federations,  says: 

Very  soon  thousands  of  our  young  men  will  be  passing  through 
cities  and  towns  en  route  to  the  training  camps.  In  some  they  will 
remain  a  few  hours;  in  others  perhaps  days.  This  will  happen 
from  the  time  they  are  first  armed  to  the  end  of  their  term  of  mili- 
tary service.  They  will  be  more  or  less  at  liberty  in  such  places. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  their  welfare  and  that  of  the  commu- 
nities they  must  thus  visit.  If  left  to  their  own  devices,  the  situation 
is  likely  to  breed  vicious  conditions,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  intoxicants,  prostitution  (professional  and  clandestine, 
particularly  the  latter),  and  consequent  infection  with  venereal 
diseases. 

She  suggests  the  formation  of  state  committees  to  map  out 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  and  overcoming  this  evil.  Such 
a  committee  would  get  to  know  the  stop-off  places  and  con- 
fer with  its  correspondents  in  these  localities,  urging  the  forma- 
tion of  local  committees  to  see  to  it  that  soldiers  on  leave 
are  afforded  wholesome  hospitality,  provided  with  legitimate 
attractions  and,  in  general,  treated  as  guests  and  friends. 

"The  terrific  pull-down  of  the  military  camp,  as  of  all  simi- 
lar male  group  life,  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated,"  says  Dr. 
Hilton  Howell  Railey  in  a  remarkable  series  of  articles  just 
commenced  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  "When  large, 
heterogeneous  bodies  of  men  live  under  conditions  of  en- 
forced intimacy  as  in  an  army  mobilization,  an  unnatural  state 
exists.  There  is  a  psychological  tendency  of  leveling  down  to 
the  lower  element,  a  factor  which  greatly  increases  the  moral 
strain  on  the  recruit.  .  .  .  Now  that  war  has  removed  the 
barriers  of  publicity  and  quickened  the  question  in  the  public 
mind,  the  fight  is  on  for  a  telling  victory  before  American  boys 
are  transported  to  European  battlefields." 
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tFrom  the  New  York  World  ) 


A  cartoon  sent 
broadcast  by 
one  of  the  pub- 
licity bureaus 
of  the  liquor 
interests. 
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THE  LATEST   HOLD-UP.. 


THIS  is  war  time  and  the  great  need  is  united  effort. 
Thinking  apart  instead  of  together  on  burning  is- 
sues spells  weakness.  This  weakness  is  what  we 
have  seen  in  the  fight  on  prohibition  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  a  house  divided  against  itself — so  divided  that 
the  President,  to  hasten  the  passage  of  the  necessary  food  bill, 
asked  the  Anti-Saloon  League  to  retire.  They  did  retire,  but 
the  Drys  in  the  Senate  refused  to  retire,  and  a  long  and  bitter 
contest  seems  the  process  over  prohibition. 

At  such  a  time  it  behooves  us  to  see  how  each  part  of  the 
country  thinks — because  the  plain  fact  is  that  the  South  and 
Far  West  see  it  all  so  differently  from  the  East. 

The  following  telegram  sent  by  Senator  Vardaman  to  the 
Dry  leaders  in  Mississippi  gives  the  Southern  note. 

The  good  old  ship  Prohibition,  heavily  loaded  with  the  hopes  of 
millions  of  consecrated  women  and  men  for  nation-wide  prohibition, 
sailing  with  fair  winds  and  good  prospects  to  the  port  of  victory, 
was  submarined  day  before  yesterday  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  beneath  about  forty  fathoms  of  beer  and  wine  with  one  whole 
side  knocked  out.  I  am  afraid  some  of  the  officers  of  the  crew  de- 
serted before  it  went  down.  Will  do  my  best  to  save  the  wreck,  but 
it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  no  power  on  earth  except  the  people 
can  raise  it. 

Capper's  Weekly  (Kansas),  a  paper  that  goes  to  250,000 
farmers,  takes  the  same  ominous  note : 

The  President's  intervention  to  save  the  brewers  and  let  them 
continue  to  waste  food  grains  comes  jarringly  just  before  Patriotic 
Sunday  on  which  pastors  were  urged  to  ask  all  good  women  to 
register   as  food  conservers. 

The  governor,  we  read,  immediately  wired  Kansas  con- 
gressmen that  Kansas  still  demanded  a  bone-dry  war. 

The  defeat  is  all  the  harder  to  bear  to  the  mind  of  the 
South  and  West  because  even  after  the  intervention  of  the 
President  complete  prohibition  was  lost  only  by  eight  votes. 
They  believe  that,  up  to  the  time  that  the  President  inter- 
fered, the  Drys  predominated. 

Quite  different  is  the  attitude  of  the  New  Republic  (not  of 
Westerville  but  of  New  York).  The  President  did  a  brave 
act.  Seeing  a  long  wrangle  ahead,  he  took  it  upon  himself  to 
unharness  the  horse,  prohibition,  and  thus  he  hoped  to  ex- 
pedite the  food  bill.  For  the  most  part,  the  eastern  press 
agrees.  Prohibition  is  delaying  the  food  bill  and  it  is  an  out- 
rage committed  by  a  few  men,  for  that  is  what  the  Boston 
Transcript  calls  the  drys  in  the  Senate  and  their  vast  constitu- 
encies in  the  South  and  the  West,  "a  few  men." 

Now  here  are  two  great  eastern  fallacies  that,  for  the  sake 
of  united  thinking  in  war  time,  ought  to  be  erased.  The  war 
prohibitionists  are  not  "a  few  men,"  they  are  for  the  most 


The  Wets— And  the  West 


By    Elizabeth     TlltOn  part  representative  of  the  South, 

the  far  West,  parts  of  the 
middle  West  and  East.  Again  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the 
prohibitionists  that  war  prohibition  should  be  a  rider  or  amend- 
ment to  a  food  bill.  This  policy  was  forced  upon  them  by 
the  very  people  now  blaming  them  for  using  an  amend- 
ment. The  eastern  press  forgets  that  at  the  beginning 
of  this  war  session,  the  southern  and  western  Democrats 
in  caucus  voted  to  put  war  prohibition  in  their  program.  But 
the  Tammany  and  Massachusetts  Democrats  threatened  such 
dire  reprisals  if  this  policy  were  adhered  to  that  the  Demo- 
crats rescinded  their  action  and  promised  not  to  vote  for 
prohibition  unless  the  President  recommended  it.  This,  of 
course,  he  did  not  do. 

When  the  papers  of  New  England  and  New  York  shriek 
aloud  as  they  do  every  day  because  prohibition  is  on  the  food 
bill,  they  should  give  a  louder  shriek  at  Tammany  and 
Massachusetts  for  forcing  the  bill  to  be  a  rider.  If  the 
shriek  were  loud  and  continuous  enough,  Tammany  and 
Massachusetts  might  be  forced  to  take  back  the  promise  they 
forced  from  the  South  and  West,  and  we  could  have  a  straight 
war  prohibition  bill  fought  out  on  its  merits  after  other  press- 
ing measures  were  out  of  the  way. 

So  we  bid  fair  to  get  a  measure  that,  while  it  conserves  the 
39,000,000  bushels  of  grain  going  into  distilled  liquor,  does 
not  conserve  the  68,000,000  bushels  going  into  malt  liquors; 
moreover,  we  seem  likely  to  get  a  measure  that  does  not  do 
the  one  thing  that  really  reduces  wreckage  from  drink, 
namely,  close  the  saloons.  These  will  run  precisely  the  same, 
selling  not  only  beer  and  wine,  but  distilled  liquor  as  long  as 
the  supply  in  stock  lasts,  and  it  seems  probable  it  would  last 
for  many  months.  Of  course  the  House  may  hold  out  tor  a 
more  drastic  measure,  but  it  looks  now  like  a  "separate  peace 
for  wine  and  beer"  and  whiskey  to  burn,  too. 

The  chief  opposition  to  war  prohibition  comes  from  the 
East — from  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
The  East  is  a  business  world,  the  kingpin  men  have  the  habit 
of  mind  of  putting  business  first  and  general  welfare  second. 
Breweries  are  business;  saloons  are  real  estate,  banks  are  lend- 
ers,  and   prohibition   means  business   change. 

But  if  the  East  did  some  thinking — and  some  studying — 
it  would  see  that  in  the  West  business  has  been  better,  not 
worse,  with  the  closing  of  the  saloons.  Breweries  have  not 
gone  into  bankruptcy,  but  have  quickly  adapted  their  plants 
to  new  and  more  productive  industries.  Money  released  from 
liquor  has  increased  buying  in  other  directions ;  hence  new 
business  has  quickly  absorbed  the  vacated  saloons,  and  as  for 
the  working  man  revolting  because  his  beer  is  taken  away  the 
fact  is  he  comes  out  for  prohibition.  This  is  true  of  the 
labor  federations  of  Washington  and  Colorado.  And  we 
read  that  the  Alabama  Federation  endorsed  war  prohibition. 
Nothing  holds  the  working  man  to  the  liquor  business  but 
fear  that  his  brother,  the  bartender,  may  not  get  a  new  job. 
Assure  him  of  that,  and  he'll  vote  for  prohibition  with  a  will. 

Proof  is  on  the  side  of  the  West  which  has  prohibition; 
the  sound  political  economy  is  there  as  well  as  the  practical 
trial  of  prohibition.  Union  now  means  bringing  those  facts 
East  as  soon  as  possible.  What  the  West  and  South  want, 
they  get  (witness  Wilson  as  President).  But  if  we  force 
them  to  get  their  present  wish,  "a  dry  war,"  only  with  a 
great  struggle,  we  shall  weaken  our  national  front. 
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UNIVERSAL   SERVICE    AND    THE    CONSCIEN- 
TIOUS OBJECTOR 

THE  conscientious  objector  presents  a  social  problem. 
From  one  aspect  it  is  of  course  merely  the  one  presented 
by  any  lawbreaker,  but  there  is  no  more  serious  social  prob- 
lem than  to  discover  appropriate  penalties  for  lawbreakers 
of  various  kinds  and  educational  methods  for  bringing  poten- 
tial offenders  under  social  control  before  the  irrevocable  act 
has  been  committed.  In  another  sense  also  the  conscientious 
objector  presents  a  social  rather  than  an  individual  problem. 
He  is  a  phenomenon  of  a  transitional  stage.  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  a  nation  which  has  long  had  universal  com- 
pulsory military  service,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  such  an  offense  under  a  system  of  voluntary  or  mercenary 
armies.  The  conscientious  objector  appears  when  a  nation, 
for  what  it  deems  adequate  reasons,  changes  from  a  volun- 
tary to  a  compulsory  system,  from  an'  army  of  paid  enlisted 
soldiers  to  an  army  recruited  by  conscription  or  selective 
draft. 

Universal  military  service  has  an  honorable  history.  In 
the  old  Roman  Republic  military  service  was  a  right,  a  privi- 
lege, as  well  as  a  duty  of  the  Roman  citizen.  Under  the 
Empire  this  service  fell  into  decay.  In  medieval  times  the 
lord  and  his  vassal  may  have  been  proud  to  perform  their 
military  obligations,  but  there  was  nothing  that  could  be 
considered  a  citizen  soldiery.  The  French  Revolution  from 
necessity  and  from  an  outburst  of  ardent  patriotism  redis- 
covered and  applied  the  principle  of  universal  military  serv- 
ice, but  later  on  the  practice,  if  not  the  theory,  fell  into 
disuse.  The  modern  German  system  owes  its  origin  to  the 
limitation  which  Napoleon  imposed  on  Prussia's  army  after 
Jena  in  1806.  The  army  was  kept  within  the  stipulated  size, 
but  by  systematically  discharging  men  as  soon  as  trained  and 
filling  their  places  it  soon  became  the  nursery  of  universal 
military  training.  The  Swiss  Federal  Constitution  of  1848 
declared  unequivocally  that  "every  Swiss  is  bound  to  do 
military  service,  and  upon  this  corner  stone  the  thoroughly 
representative,  economic  and  adequate  military  system  of 
Switzerland  has  been  built. 

Historically,  universal  service  has  been  associated  with 
democratic  ideals  and  institutions,  as  hireling  armies  have  been 
associated  with  monarchy,  and  as  a  pseudo-universal  system 
which  countenances  paid  substitutes  has  been  associated  with 
aristocracy — or,  more  accurately,  with  plutocracy.  It  is  not 
political  theory,  however,  which  has  as  a  matter  of  fact  de- 
termined acceptance  of  conscription.  Nor  is  it  considerations 
of  abstract  justice  or  of  educational  results,  though  both  are 
urged  in  justification  after  the  fact.  Military  necessity  is  the 
explanation — the  necessity  for  larger  armies  than  can  be  se- 
cured on  any  other  basis.  An  orator  in  the  debate  on  the 
famous  French  bill  of  1798  expressed  it  when  he  declared 
that  the  armies  of  the  revolution  had  no  lack  of  zeal,  or  of 
devotion,  or  of  bravery ;  "what  they  lack  is  soldiers." 

The  United  States  has  decided,  as  every  European  coun- 
try, including  at  last  England,  has  decided,  and  as  Canada, 
after  a  bitter  contest,  has  virtually  decided,  that  there  is  no 
other  successful  method  of  carrying  on  modern  warfare  ex- 
cept on  a  basis  of  universal  military  obligation.  The  se- 
lective draft  does  not  require  all  to  fight,  but  it  does  accept 
the  principle  of  universal  military  obligation.  Having  ac- 
cepted this  principle,  the  nation  cannot,  of  course,  allow 
the  exercise  of  private  judgment  as  to  obedience  to  the  na- 
tional will. 

The  nation  may,  however,  allow  alternative  service  with 
great   liberality,    recognizing   that   many   occupations   are   of 


SOCIAL    FORCES 


national  importance  comparable  to  that  of  military  service 
itself.  Quakers  and  Seventh-day  Adventists  may  claim  ex- 
emption under  a  special  clause,  but  exemption  boards  are  au- 
thorized to  grant  exemption  on  many  grounds,  not  to  classes, 
but  to  individuals,  and  they  may  appropriately  recognize  a 
preference  for  certain  forms  of  service  based  upon  conscien- 
tious scruples,  as  well  as  one  based  upon  previous  occupation 
or  special  skill. 

The  loyal  citizen  who  responds  with  alacrity  to  the  call  of 
the  nation  is  not  necessarily  the  one  who  first  and  most 
eagerly  seizes  the  opportunity  to  enlist  in  the  army.  He  is 
rather  the  one  who,  with  alacrity  and  hearty  good  will,  accepts 
the  decision  of  the  nation  as  expressed  by  the  constituted 
authorities  as  to  where  and  how  he  shall  serve  the  nation. 

It  is  sound  national  policy  not  to  create  unnecessary  dis- 
satisfaction or  to  make  any  number  of  people  feel  that  they 
have  just  grievances.  The  real  slacker,  the  real  traitor  or 
seditious  conspirator,  are,  of  course,  to  be  dealt  with  like 
other  criminals,  according  to  the  gravity  of  their  offense  and 
the  most  effective  means  of  social  defense.  The  problem  will 
be  to  avoid  increasing  their  apparent  number  artificially  by 
adding,  through  arbitrary  and  unnecessary  severity  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  laws  and  the  regulations,  those  who  are 
really  patriotic,  law-abiding  and  loyal  citizens,  but  who, 
whether  they  derive  their  sentiments  and  their  convictions 
from  the  teachings  of  Quakers  or  from  the  teachings  of  so- 
cialists or  from  their  own  inner  consciousness,  are  averse 
to  engaging  in  military  operations.  There  is  no  reason  to  im- 
pute any  superior  morality  or  extraordinary  depth  of  prin- 
ciple to  such  conscientious  objectors.  They  will  probably 
be  of  all  degrees  of  intellectual  ability  and  moral  character. 
They  will  probably  not  have  more  than  their  proportion  of 
those  who  in  any  proper  sense  possess  the  international  mind 
or  who  have  the  power  to  participate  in  the  reconstruction  of 
society  after  the  present  crisis  has  passed.  There  will  doubt- 
less be  some  saints  and  certainly  some  sinners  among  their 
number.  The  social  problem  will  be  to  give  them  no  just 
grievance,  to  protect  them  in  their  rights,  to  give  them  a  suit- 
able opportunity  l  :  such  national  service  as  they  can  render,  to 
exact  from  them  a  full  share  of  the  national  burden,  to  avoid 
both  coddling  them  and  persecuting  them. 

The  nonconformist  has  his  honorable  place  in  social  prog- 
ress. As  a  critic  of  existing  institutions,  as  a  prophet  of 
better  things,  as  a  bold  experimenter,  as  a  dreamer  of 
dreams,  a  seer  of  visions,  as  an  inventor  and  builder,  even  as 
an  iconoclastic  destroyer,  the  nonconformist  may  be  one  to 
whom  society  is  in  debt  beyond  calculation.  But  extreme 
variations  from  type  are  not  only  biologically,  but  also  from 
the  point  of  view  of  economic  and  social  advantage,  subject  to 
limitations.  Society  cannot  tolerate  the  superman  who  is 
an  exploiter,  and  society  has  always  to  try  to  redeem  or  to 
eliminate  the  parasitic  dependent  and  the  criminal.  The  con- 
scientious objector  belongs,  for  the  most  part,  among  no  such 
extremes.  Mild  measures  conceived  in  reasonableness  and 
good  will  should  prevent  his  becoming  a  serious  annoyance. 
Like  other  citizens  he  owes  allegiance  to  the  nation,  and  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  nation  to  make  that  allegiance  attractive, 
whatever  sacrifice  it  may  involve;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  few 
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who  fail  utterly  in  their  allegiance,  to  limit  their  power  for 
harm  by  depriving  them  of  every  genuine  claim  of  unjust 
treatment. 

THE    BISBEE   DEPORTATIONS 

THE  I.  W.  W.,  the  non-conformist  of  industry,  has  sud- 
denly thrust  a  similar  problem  on  certain  western  com- 
munities and  indirectly  on  the  state  governments  and  the 
federal  government.  Of  the  obnoxious  features  of  this  organ- 
ization— refusal  to  consider  any  trade  agreements  as  binding, 
injuring  machinery  and  tools  to  embarrass  the  employer,  and 
the  declaration  of  a  general  strike  on  every  favorable  occa- 
sion regardless  of  specific  grievances,  but  with  great  regard 
to  the  degree  of  embarrassment  and  injury  which  will  result 
to  employers  and  to  the  public — it  is  the  third,  the  fomenting 
of  strikes  simply  as  strategy  in  a  continuing  industrial  war, 
that  is  of  particular  importance  in  a  time  when  the  nation  is 
actually  at  war. 

It  is  this  policy,  this  myth,  as  their  French  prophet,  George 
Sorel,  called  it,  of  the  general  strike,  that  plays  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  whether  by  direct  conspiracy  or  simply  by 
the  general  harmony  of  interests.  German  money  may  or 
may  not  be  supplied  to  the  leaders  of  this  movement.  Prob- 
ably German  money  is  now  rather  scarce,  and  probably  repre- 
sentative I.  W.  W.  leaders  would  scorn  financial  inducements 
to  promote  a  cause  for  which  they  have  been  ready  enough  to 
suffer  martyrdom.  Nevertheless  the  fact  is  plain  that  agita- 
tion to  stop  mining,  mill  work,  railways  or  above  all  farm 
work — not  because  particular  men  have  a  grievance  or  a  dis- 
pute with  employers,  but  for  the  very  sake  of  crippling  indus- 
try and  bringing  confusion  and  disaster  to  the  nation — is  of 
very  great  assistance  to  the  enemy  and  may  be  an  even 
more  serious  offense  than  a  refusal  to  bear  arms  or  agitation 
against  conscription. 

Society  has  a  right  to  protect  itself  by  lawful  means  against 
this  danger.  If  the  existing  laws  are  not  adequate,  probably 
emergency  legislation  conferring  extraordinary  powers  on 
federal  executives  could  readily  be  secured.  In  the  present 
temper  of  public  opinion  no  demonstrable  danger  of  this  kind 
is  likely  to  be  left  unguarded. 

The  sheriff  and  citizens  of  Bisbee,  Arizona,  have  taken 
another  and  the  wrong  course.  They  have  summarily  sent 
out  of  their  town  and  out  of  the  state  hundreds  of  strikers  and 
their  sympathizers,  some  of  whom  are  said  to  own  houses  in 
Bisbee,  some  to  have  been  investors  in  liberty  bonds,  some  well 
known  and  reputable  citizens.  The  condemnation  of  their 
methods,  however,  does  not  rest  on  these  exceptional  victims. 
The  deportation,  without  a  hearing  or  any  process  of  law, 
of  a  single  striker,  or  of  a  single  strike-breaker,  would  equally 
raise  the  whoL-  question  of  law  and  order.  The  negroes  of 
East  St.  Louis  and  the  miners  of  Bisbee  are  entitled  equally 
with  all  other  citizens  to  protection  in  their  lives,  their 
liberties  and  their  civil  rights.  Inasmuch  as  the  state  militia 
has  been  called  into  the  federal  service,  and  few  of  the  states 
have  as  yet,  like  Pennsylvania,  a  constabulary  fit  to  cope  with 
such  disturbances,  the  obligation  is  obviously  on  the  federal 
authorities  to  do  what  is  necessary  and  insure  such  protection. 
Behind  this  immediate  and  obvious  obligation  lies  the  more 


difficult  task  of  stamping  out  the  spirit  of  violence,  and  creat- 
ing a  society  in  which  no  one  shall  feel  justified  in  appealing 
to  it  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

THE  ALLIANCE  AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS 

THE  American  Red  Cross  and  the' Rockefeller  Foundation 
have  joined  hands  in  responding  to  the  appeal  from 
France  for  help  in  saving  the  war-scarred  remnant  of  the 
population  from  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis.  France  is  a 
heroic  nation,  but  she  is  not  an  empire  like  Britain,  or  a  rap- 
idly increasing  people  like  Germany  or  Russia,  or  one  which 
is  attracting  immigration  like  Canada  or  the  United  States. 
Her  deaths  from  battle  and  from  disease  will  be  net  losses, 
to  be  recovered  at  best  gradually,  even  under  favorable 
conditions. 

A  beautiful  volume  has  recently  appeared  from  the  press 
of  the  society  for  American  Fellowships  in  French  universi- 
ties, which  is  intended  to  be  an  act  of  homage  to  French 
science,  a  just  tribute  eagerly  paid  to  the  scholars  of  France 
from  their  American  colleagues.  The  editor  of  the  volume 
refers  to  the  great  place  of  France  in  the  world  of  knowledge 
— the  place  that  she  always  has  held  and  always  will  hold. 
If  France  is  to  hold  her  place,  not  only  in  science  but  in 
diplomacy,  in  civilization  and  in  material  prosperity,  the  drain 
upon  her  population  must  speedily  be  relieved. 

Before  the  war  her  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  was  rela- 
tively high  and  the  movement  for  the  prevention  of  this  most 
fatal  of  diseases  had  made  less  headway  than  in  other  leading 
nations.  The  war  came  upon  her  people  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing rush — stopped  at  the  Marne,  but  only  by  summoning  in- 
stantly her  whole  available  military  strength.  There  was  less 
than  the  normal  time  for  the  physical  examination  of  re- 
cruits. Incipient  consumptives  are  proverbially  sanguine,  am- 
bitious, unwilling  to  reveal  their  condition,  frequently  un- 
aware of  it.  They  flocked  to  the  colors  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands; but  they  quickly  succumbed  to  the  irregularities  and 
hardships  of  trench  life.  They  infected  their  comrades,  and 
on  their  discharge  they  became  foci  of  a  more  general  infec- 
tion. All  this  occurred  in  other  countries  also.  Canadian 
training  camps  have  sent  many  patients  to  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals and  sanatoria  instead  of  to  France.  Hospital  trains 
swing  to  and  fro  in  Sweden  every  month  carrying  moribund 
consumptives  from  prison  camps  in  Germany  and  Russia  who 
are  to  be  allowed  to  die  at  home. 

But  in  France  and  Belgium  the  conditions  have  made  the 
danger  very  serious  and  justify  the  extraordinary  efforts 
which  are  now  at  last  being  made,  in  cooperation  with  the 
French  civil  and  military  authorities,  to  check  the  disease. 
To  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  Dr.  S.  M.  Gunn,  Dr.  James 
Alexander  Miller,  Homer  Folks  and  their  associates  both 
in  the  Red  Cross  and  in  the  Foundation,  all  physicians 
and  sanitarians,  all  social  workers  and  public-spirited  citizens 
— all  those  who  love  France  and  those  who  have  faith  in 
American  health  measures,  will  bid  a  god  speed  and  a  fervent 
wish  that  the  seed  they  sow  may  bear  fruit  a  hundredfold. 


rHE  editor  of  this  department  will  welcome  questions 
from  readers,  and  suggestions  as  to  topics  which  they 
would  like  to  see  discussed  in  these  pages.  Information  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  about  conditions  due  to  the  war,  and 
consequent  developments  in  social  work,  will  also  be  appre- 
ciated. 
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PLANNING  FOR  PEACE  DUR- 
ING WAR  TIME 

THE  British  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee, originally  appointed  by  Mr. 
Asquith,  was  reorganized  by  the  present 
government  in  March  when  Premier 
Lloyd  George  himself  assumed  the  chair- 
manship and,  among  others  representa- 
tive of  different  phases  of  the  country's 
social  and  industrial  life,  appointed  such 
well-known  reformers  as  Prof.  W.  G.  S. 
Adams,  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  R.  R. 
Clynes,  M.  P.,  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  and 
Dr.  Marion  Phillips. 

The  appointment,  on  July  17,  of  Dr. 
Christopher  Addison,  a  man  of  wide  so- 
cial sympathies  and  great  administrative 
ability,  as  Minister  of  Reconstruction 
promises  well  for  the  success  of  the 
committee's  operations. 

In  June  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Labor  Party  presented  to  the  prime 
minister  resolutions  approved  at  the 
Manchester  annual  conference  dealing 
with  demobilization,  restoration  of 
trade  union  conditions,  maintenance  of 
the  standard  of  life,  legal  minimum 
wage,  franchise  reforms  and  other  topics. 
In  his  reply,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wel- 
comed the  various  suggestions  made  and 
urged  an  immediate,  thoughtful  consid- 
eration by  all  the  classes  affected  of  the 
problems  which  will  have  to  be  faced 
when  the  war  is  over,  whether  that 
event  be  soon  or  remote.     He  said : 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  war 
presents  an  opportunity  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  industrial  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  this  country  such  as  has  never  been 
presented  in  the  life  of  the  world.  The 
whole  state  of  society  is  more  or  less  molten, 
and  you  can  stamp  upon  that  molten  mass 
almost  anything,  so  long  as  you  do  so  with 
firmness  and  determination.   .    .    . 

There  is  no  time  to  lose.  I  firmly  believe 
that  what  is  known  as  the  after-the-war  set- 
tlement is  the  settlement  that  will  direct  the 
destinies  of  all  classes  for  some  generations 
to  come.  The  country  will  be  prepared  for 
bigger  things  immediately  after  the  war  than 
it  will  be  when  it  begins  to  resume  the 
normal  clash  of  selfish  interests.  I  believe 
the  country  will  be  in  a  mor«  enthusiastic 
mood,  in  a  more  exalted  mood,  for  the  time 
being — in  a  greater  mood  for  doing  things; 
and  unless  the  opportunity  is  seized  imme- 
diately after  the  war,  I  believe  it  will  pass 
away,   far   beyond   either  your   ken   or   mine 
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and,  perhaps,  beyond  our  children's.   .    .    . 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  audacity  of  these 
proposals.  I  believe  the  settlement  after  the 
war  will  succeed  in  proportion  to  its  au- 
dacity. The  readier  we  are  to  cut  away 
from  the  past,  the  better  are  we  likely  to 
succeed.  I  hope  that  every  class  will  not 
be  hankering  back  to  pre-war  conditions. 
.  .  .  Think  out  new  ways  of  dealing  with 
old  problems.  Don't  always  be  thinking  of 
getting  back  to  where  you  were  before  the 
war;  get  a  really  new  world. 

While  electoral  reforms  are  already 
being  shaped  by  Parliament,  the  new 
reconstruction  committee  has  created  a 
number  of  sub-committees  which  will 
report  on  demobilization,  trade  union 
regulations,  minimum  wage  legislation, 
nationalization  of  railways,  women  in 
industry,  taxation  and  other  vital  fac- 
tors in  safeguarding  the  coming  peace 
against  disruption  in  the  national  life, 
in  combating  poverty  and  in  stimulating 
a  healthy  industrial  progress. 

In  the  meantime,  various  government 
departments  also  are  laying  elaborate 
plans,  and  in  some  cases  are  making  ac- 
tual preparations,  for  meeting  the  social 
problems  which  will  arise  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  Lord  Rhondda,  president  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  recently 
received  a  deputation  of  the  National 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Council, 
representing  many  city,  county  and  rural 
district  councils,  which  urged  that  local 
authorities  should  be  required  immedi- 
ately to  meet  the  shortage  of  small 
houses  which  will  arise  when  the  army 
is  demobilized.  They  proposed  a  system 
of  grants  in  aid  sufficient  to  bring  the 
cost    of    single-family    houses    down    to 
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the  prices  at  which  they  could  have  been 
built  before  the  war  and  advocated  the 
concentration  of  future  municipal  hous- 
ing enterprise  on  model  suburbs  with 
ample  garden  room  for  each  house. 

Harold  Shawcross,  chairman  of  the 
council,  estimated  that  to  overtake  the 
lack  of  building  during  the  war  and  to 
enable  the  abolition  of  slums,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  build  about  160,000  houses 
a  year  for  ten  years.  Hayes  Fisher, 
parliamentary  secretary  of  the  board,  es- 
timated that  the  immediate  shortage  of 
houses  was  approximately  half  a  mil- 
lion. He  advocated  a  free  grant  of 
money  towards  the  building  of  houses 
in  addition  to  the  facilities  already  en- 
joyed by  municipalities  for  borrowing  up 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  capital  required 
from  the  treasury  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  Munro,  secretary  for  Scotland, 
intimated  that  the  Housing  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Commission  in  Scotland 
also  had  under  consideration  far-reach- 
ing schemes  for  increasing  the  supply  of 
workmen's  houses. 

TWENTY   YEARS'  PROGRESS 
OF  JEWISH  NATIONALITY 

RECENT  elections  for  the  Ameri- 
can-Jewish Congress  to  be  held  in 
November  have  shown  a  large  majority 
in  favor  of  Zionism.  Opposition  to  es- 
tablishing in  Palestine  a  Jewish  state 
has  dwindled  as  during  the  three  years 
of  war  Jews,  patriotically  shouldering 
the  burdens  of  their  various  countries, 
have  found  themselves  confronting  each 
other  across  every  battle  line.  Thus 
the  nationalist  sentiment  was  bound  to 
be  strengthened  even  among  those  who 
previously  were  rather  inclined  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  complicating  the  religious 
claims  of  Judaism  with  national  aspira- 
tions. But  the  twentieth  annual  Zionist 
convention  recently  held  at  Baltimore 
showed  that  a  Jewish  nation,  though  not 
a  Jewish  state,  is  already  in  existence. 

Its  keynote,  expressed  in  speeches  by  the 
president,  Harry  Friedenwald,  by  Jus- 
tice Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Horace  M.  Kal- 
len,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Zionist 
movement  in  the  universities  of  America, 
Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  and  others,  and 
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warmly  applauded  by  the  thousand  or 
so  delegates,  and  by  the  large  attendance 
of  Baltimore  Jews  at  the  general  meet- 
ings, was  the  disparagement  of  any  ef- 
forts to  ask  favors  for  a  Jewish  Palestine 
as  for  a  charity,  and  emphasis  on  the  view 
that  the  future  of  the  Jewish  state  is  a 
thing  that  must  and  can  only  be  settled 
by  the  Jews  themselves  on  the  broadest 
basis  of  democracy.  Judge  Julian  W. 
Mack,  of  Chicago,  said  in  his  address: 

Palestine  is  not  to  be  the  haven  of  refuge 
for  the  oppressed ;  we  do  not  want  a  com- 
monwealth in  Palestine  merely  in  order  to 
enable  the  poverty-stricken  refugees  to  find 
another  place  toward  which  to  flee.  We 
want  Palestine  for  the  Jewish  people  because 
the  Jews  are  a  people  and  because  every 
people  if  it  wants  to  develop  itself  to  its 
fullest  capability  and  thus  make  its  own 
contribution  to  the  civilization  of  the  world 
needs  a  homeland,  and  an  ancestral  home- 
land, for  the  continuation  of  its  history,  its 
traditions. 

The  convention  did  not  discuss  in  de- 
tail the  more  difficult  problems  which 
must  inevitably  arise  before  a  new  state 
can  be  created  in  a  land  hallowed  by  so 
many  and  various  religious  traditions. 
The  Survey  has,  however,  been  in- 
formed on  good  authority  that  the  Zion- 
ist solution  of  the  Jewish  question  has 
the  sympathy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  which  will  consider  its  interest 
in  the  government  of  the  Holy  Land 
satisfied  by  some  arrangement  which 
would  convert  the  sacred  precincts  in 
and  around  Jerusalem  into  extra-terri- 
torial domains.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
entirely  in  keeping  with  the  Zionist 
program. 

The  question  of  official  support  for 
the  Zionist  plan  brought  forth  acute  dis- 
sension at  the  convention  of  the  United 
Synagogues  of  America  held  at  New 
York  on  July  2.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  narrow  majority  recom- 
mending the  election  of  a  delegate  to 
represent  the  organization  at  the  Jewish 
congress  and  expressing  "its  faith  in  the 
fulfilment  of  our  ancient  Zionist  hope 
and  the  early  restoration  of  Palestine  as 
the  Jewish  home  land  and  as  the  means 
for  the  consummation  of  the  religious 
ideals  of  Judaism."  Cyrus  Adler,  re- 
elected the  president  the  previous  day, 
as  a  result  resigned  this  office.  His  ob- 
jection to  the  resolution  was  due  to  the 
belief  that  it  would  produce  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Jews  of  the  United  States 
were  organizing  themselves  into  a  na- 
tionalistic group. 

Recent  accounts  of  the  treatment  of 
the  Jewish  colonists  in  Palestine  differ. 
While  Ambassador  Elkus  cabled  from 
his  sick  bed  that  some  of  them  were 
exaggerated,  reports  have  been  received 
showing  that  orders  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  principal  Zionist  colonies  south 
of  Jaffa  had  actually  been  put  into  op- 
eration, and  that  total  evacuation  was 
only  prevented  by  timely  outside  inter- 


vention. One  point  of  significance  is 
that,  in  spite  of  their  apprehensions, 
none  of  the  pioneer  colonists  have  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  country.  They  are 
holding  on  to  their  agricultural  holdings 
and  organizations  with  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  when  this  war  is  over  the 
persecution  from  which  they  now  suffer 
and  have  suffered  so  long  will  end  for- 
ever. 

MORE    OF    THE    MOONEY 
TRIALS 

THE  prosecution  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bomb  trials  have  at  last  put 
on  the  stand  Martin  Swanson,  the  pri- 
vate detective  who  played  so  prominent 
a  part  in  working  up  the  evidence  against 
the  defendants.  In  the  Survey  of  July 
7,  the  story  was  told  of  the  allegation 
against  Swanson,  made  by  two  of  the 
defendants,  that  prior  to  the  Prepared- 
ness Day  explosion  he  had  offered  them 
each  $5,000  to  furnish  evidence  that 
Thomas  J.  Mooney,  another  defendant, 
had  destroyed  with  dynamite  property 
belonging  to  the  United  Railroads.  Al- 
though challenged  by  the  attorneys  for 
the  defense  to  let  Swanson  take  the 
stand  to  refute  this  testimony,  the  dis- 
trict attorney  did  not  call  him  in  either 
the  Billings  or  the  Mooney  trials. 

Near  the  close  of  their  introduction 
of  evidence  in  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Rena 
Mooney,  however,  the  prosecuting  at- 
torneys called  Swanson  to  the  stand.  On 
cross-examination  he  denied  having  of- 
fered money  to  induce  either  Billings  or 
Weinberg  to  testify  against  Mooney.  He 
admitted  having  had  a  conversation  with 
Weinberg  about  the  United  Railroads 
dynamite  explosion,  but  he  declared  that 
Weinberg  began  it. 

The  defense  is  now  having  its  innings 
in  the  Rena  Mooney  case.  The  prose- 
cution rested  its  case  early  in  July  with- 
out calling  as  a  witness  Oxman,  the 
Oregon  cattleman  whose  testimony  is 
regarded  as  having  been  the  determining 
factor  in  convicting  Thomas  J.  Mooney, 
and  who  is  about  to  be  tried  on  the 
charge  of  subornation  of  perjury.  Since 
Oxrnan  is  the  only  witness  who  has  ever 
identified  Mrs.  Mooney  as  having  been 
at  the  scene  of  the  crime,  his  absence 
left  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  unforged. 

New  evidence  introduced  against 
Mrs.  Mooney,  that  was  not  presented 
in  the  other  trials,  involve  an  alleged 
remark  attributed  to  her  when  on  the 
roof  of  the  Eilers  building,  watching 
the  parade,  and  the  alleged  purchase  of 
a  small  quantity  of  niter.  One  witness 
testified  that  he  heard  Mrs.  Mooney 
comment  on  the  probable  effect  of  a  ma- 
chine gun  if  it  were  directed  at  the 
marchers.  This  story  is  denied  by 
others  who  were  on  the  roof  at  the  same 
time. 

A  stevedore  named  Samuels  testified 
that  some  time  prior  to  the  date  of  the 


Preparedness  Parade,  Mrs.  Mooney 
came  to  the  dock  when  he  was  helping 
to  unload  a  ship  and  secured  from  him 
several  pounds  of  niter,  that  having  been 
a  part  of  the  ship's  cargo.  The  prose- 
cution contends  that  this  was  to  be  us«d 
in  the  making,  of  an  explosive  in  the 
Mooney  apartment. 

Samuels'  value  as  a  witness  was  some- 
what lessened  on  cross-examination.  He 
denied  that  anyone  from  either  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office  or  the  police  de- 
partment had  talked  with  him  about  the 
case.  When  it  developed  later  that  As- 
sistant District  Attorney  Ferrari,  who 
is  conducting  the  Rena  Mooney  prose- 
cution, and  Samuels'  own  brother,  who 
is  a  patrol-wagon  driver,  had  called  upon 
Samuels  and  discussed  the  case  with  him, 
he  admitted  that  someone  had  called, 
but  that  he  had  failed  to  recognize  either 
the  attorney  or  his  brother! 

Judge  Sewell,  after  much  deliberation, 
has  dealt  the  prosecution  a  severe  blow 
by  ruling  out  testimony  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  a  conspiracy 
to  use  violence  against  capital  and 
against  the  government  has  existed  since 
1913,  and  that  Mrs.  Mooney  was  a  party 
to  the  conspiracy.  A  similar  line  of 
testimony  was  ruled  out  in  the  Billings 
case.  It  was  not  offered  during  the  trial 
of  Thomas  J.  Mooney. 

SOCIAL  UNIT  DISTRICT 
CHOOSES  ITSELF 

THE  district  in  which  the  social  unit 
plan  is  to  be  worked  out  in  Cincin- 
nati has  selected  itself.  This  plan,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  the  Sur- 
vey for  April  22,  aims  to  develop,  in  a 
typical  district  of  a  typical  city,  a  demo- 
cratic organization  of  citizens  to  work 
out  for  themselves  the  meeting  of  their 
own  social  needs,  with  the  democrat- 
ically organized  assistance  of  the  re- 
spective professions  skilled  in  solving  the 
various  problems  met.  It  aims  to  con- 
solidate, as  rapidly  as  feasible,  the  va- 
rious social  services  of  this  district ;  to 
meet  in  so  far  as  possible  the  needs  of 
all  of  the  people,  rather  than  of  an  in- 
definite percentage  of  them,  for  each  of 
these  services,  and  to  place  the  control  of 
the  policies  of  the  unit  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  citizens,  advised  by  the 
best  skill  of  the  neighborhood,  of  the  city 
and  of  the  nation. 

The  choice  of  Cincinnati  as  the  city 
in  which  the  idea  is  to  be  developed 
was  based  chiefly  upon  the  eagerness 
shown  by  its  citizens  to  have  the  plan 
come  to  their  city  and  their  readiness 
to  work  actively  in  it.  Six  months  have 
been  occupied  in  winning  the  under- 
standing and  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  various  groups  in  the  city  whose  co- 
operation was  essential  to  success.  Lead- 
ing business  men  aie  now  associated 
prominently  with  the  organization ;  the 
labor  unions  have  been  won  over  and 
are  officially  represented ;  social  agencies 
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have  pledged  their  support  even  to  the 
point  of  agreeing  to  give  up  their  work 
in  whatever  district  is  chosen  whenever 
the  unit  is  ready  to  take  it  over;  the 
medical  profession  has  endorsed  the  plan 
through  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
through  local  medical  organizations; 
prominent  Catholics,  Protestants  and 
Jews  are  associated  with  the  movement, 
and  the  city  government  has  given  its 
official  sanction  to  the  idea  through  the 
acceptance  by  the  mayor  of  the  honorary 
leadership  of  the  organization;  by  his 
appointment  of  a  representative  of  the 
city  department  on  the  Occupational 
Council ;  by  the  election  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Council  of  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati to  serve  on  the  same  board ;  and 
by  the  ex-officio  membership  of  city  of- 
ficials on  all  group  committees  whose 
work  touches  their  field. 

Following  the  precedent  set  in  the 
choosing  of  Cincinnati  as  the  city  in 
which  the  social  unit  experiment  should 
be  tried  out,  the  various  neighborhoods 
within  the  city  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  interest  in  the 
movement.  A  city-wide  referendum 
was  conducted  through  the  public 
schools  to  determine  the  sentiment  of 
the  various  neighborhoods.  Ballots,  ac- 
companied by  a  brief  explanatory  leaflet 
drawn  up  by  the  advertising  experts  of 
the  city,  were  distributed  to  all  the  pub- 
lic school  children.  These  ballots  were 
returned  by  over  5,000  families  repre- 
senting 25,000  people,  nine  out  of  ten  of 
them  urging  the  location  of  the  experi- 
ment in  their  neighborhoods  and  promis- 
ing their  cooperation  toward  its  success. 

The  citizens  of  six  different  districts 
undertook  active  campaigns  to  secure  the 
unit.  In  one  neighborhood  resolutions 
of  invitation  were  passed  by  twenty-five 
organizations,  including  churches,  wom- 
en's clubs,  civic  organizations  and  lodges. 
Seventy  letters  were  written  by  individ- 
uals from  this  district  asking  to  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  the  experiment. 
Petitions  were  circulated  by  local  people 
and  were  signed  by  over  1,850  persons. 
A  large  delegation  of  influential  citizens 
of  the  neighborhood  waited  on  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  to  extend  an  urgent 
personal  invitation.  Both  in  this  dis- 
trict and  in  the  city  at  large  the  social- 
vinit  idea  seems  to  have  released  lat- 
ent civic  energy  and  created  new  social 
visions. 

When  the  locality  has  been  selected, 
the  first  step  will  be  to  encourage  the 
organization  of  a  citizens'  committee  in 
each  block  of  the  district.  Each  of  these 
committees  is  to  select  an  executive  as 
representative  of  its  block  in  the  citizens' 
council  of  the  district.  These  executives 
will  be  paid  for  the  time  devoted  to  their 
work.  Their  first  task  will  be  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  mother  of  every  baby 
in  their  respective  blocks  and  to  encour- 
age these  mothers  to  bring  their  babies 


to  the  clinic  which  the  unit  organization 
will  establish. 

Following  the  democratic  ideals  of  the 
plan,  all  medical  work  carried  on  within 
the  unit  will  be  organized  by  and  under 
the  control  of  the  physicians  who  prac- 
tice there.  These  physicians  will  be  ex- 
pected to  designate  the  doctors  who  are 
to  do  the  work  of  the  clinic  as  well  as 
their  supervisors.  Both  the  supervisors 
and  the  clinic  physicians  are  to  be  paid 
for  their  work  at  rates  to  be  determined 
by  the  district  doctors.  The  Cincinnati 
Academy  of  Medicine  will  also  appoint 
special  committees  to  act  as  an  advisory 
body  to  the  local  physicians  when  so 
requested. 

The  form  of  organization  thus  devel- 
oped in  connection  with  work  for  babies 
will  be  followed  out  in  meeting  the  other 
needs  of  the  district. 

TRACING   TYPHOID   TO   A 
DAIRY 

PRIOR  to  March  of  this  year,  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  were  being  reported 
to  the  health  authorities  of  St.  Louis 
at  the  rate  of  two  to  four  cases  a  month. 
But  during  the  early  part  of  March  six 
cases  were  reported.  All  of  these  were 
in  children.  One  month  later  seven 
more  cases  developed,  all  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Jewish  Educational  and 
Charitable  Association.  As  these  cases 
were  in  children  and  young  people,  it 
seemed  most  probable  that  the  infection 
was  milk-borne  and  that  they  were  all 
from  a  common  source.  An  investiga- 
tion which  followed  proved  that  all  of 
these  families  obtained  their  milk  from 
the  same  dairy. 

When  this  data,  gathered  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel T.  Lipsitz,  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  health  authorities,  the  offend- 
ing dairy,  located  in  the  most  congested 
poor  district  in  the  city,  was  closed  and 
an  inspection  of  the  entire  milk  route 
was  made.     Thirteen  more  cases  were 


brought    to    light    in    this    simple   way. 

An  attempt  to  locate  the  ultimate 
source  of  infection  was  made.  The  local 
distributing  dairy  obtained  its  entire 
milk  supply  from  a  dairyman  located  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  This  man  sup- 
plied milk  to  two  other  distributors; 
but  since  on  neither  of  their  routes  were 
there  any  cases  of  typhoid,  it  was  appar- 
ent that  the  suspected  dairy  itself  was 
at  fault.  There  were  no  cases  of  typhoid 
at  any  of  these  dairies  nor  was  there  any 
evidence  that  typhoid  had  been  there. 
No  typhoid  carriers  were  found. 

But  there  were  no  provisions  for 
sterilization  of  bottles  nor  pasteuriza- 
tion of  milk  at  the  local  dairy.  Hence 
it  must  be  concluded  that  the  most  likely 
cause  of  the  dissemination  of  infection 
was  the  delivery  of  milk  to  a  house  in 
which  typhoid  fever  was  present.  The 
bottles  became  infected  in  some  manner, 
were  returned  to  the  dairy,  filled  with 
milk  or  washed  together  with  other 
bottles,  and  in  this  way  the  infection 
was  spread. 

Fortunately,  the  moment  the  dairy 
was  closed  the  outbreak  was  checked. 
The  only  new  cases  that  developed 
afterwards  were  those  that  were  incu- 
bating at  the  time. 

Thirty-six  cases  of  typhoid  in  all  re- 
sulted from  this  outbreak,  72  per  cent 
of  them  in  children  under  sixteen. 
Though  typhoid  is  almost  unknown  in 
children  under  two  years  of  age,  one  of 
these  cases  was  in  a  child  one  year  of 
age,  two  were  1^  years  old,  one  was 
2%  years  old,  one  3  years  old,  two  4 
years  old,  etc.  Out  of  this  series,  three 
children  died  of  complications. 

To  save  those  in  the  immediate  fam- 
ilies and  in  the  neighborhoods  from  de- 
veloping typhoid  fever,  some  1,740  in- 
jections of  typhoid  vaccine  were  admin- 
istered by  the  health  authorities.  None 
of  those  who  were  vaccinated  have  de- 
veloped typhoid  fever. 
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POLITICAL    POWER    IN    THE 
HANDS  OF  A  WOMAN 

AN  order  signed  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  McAdoo  on  the  night  of 
July  9,  following  a  single  day's  hearing 
before  a  departmental  committee  on  the 
complaints  against  long  hours  of  work 
in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing, has  restored  the  eight-hour  sched- 
ule in  that  establishment.  More  than 
4,000  employes — a  majority  of  them 
women — are  affected.  Tables  filed  by 
Director  Ralph  showed  that  the  bu- 
reau's operation  had  been  so  managed 
that  large  numbers  of  both  men  and 
women  had  been  compelled  to  work 
twelve  and  even  thirteen  hours  a  day. 
While  the  worst  of  this  overtime  had 
characterized  only  the  past  four  or  five 
months,  overtime  work  had  been  going 
on  in  the  bureau  at  intervals  for  several 
years  past,  thus  contradicting  the  excuse 
that  the  situation  was  due  to  press  of 
war  work. 

Emancipation  of  the  bureau  employes 
from  these  dangerously  long  hours  of 
employment  is  the  direct  outcome 
of  an  announcement  by  Representative 
Jeanette  Rankin  that  she  had  collected 
evidence  of  the  overwork  in  the  bureau, 
and  that  she  proposed  to  seek  a  con- 
gressional inquiry  into  conditions  in  the 
plant.  Previous  efforts  to  interest  Sec- 
retary McAdoo  in  the  situation  had 
been  made  by  the  officers  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  the  National  Amer- 
ican Woman  Suffrage  Association,  and 
the  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League.  Director  Ralph  and  Secretary 
McAdoo  had  withstood  their  appeals 
and  protests. 

Miss  Rankin's  announcement  was 
made  on  June  30.  On  the  following 
day  fifty  women  employes  of  the  bureau 
called  on  her  at  her  home,  offering  to 
testify  as  to  the  hardships  of  the  twelve- 
hour  day  in  the  government's  "model 
printing  establishment."  Local  press 
support  was  immediately  forthcoming. 
Within  a  week,  Secretary  McAdoo 
stated  that  he  had  named  a  special  com- 
mittee, comprising  an  assistant  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  the  auditor  of  the  in- 
terior department,  and  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  treasury  department,  to  investi- 
gate the  basis  of  the  complaints. 

When  the  committee  began  its  work, 
on  the  afternoon  of  July  9,  some  200 
women  from  the  bureau  were  present, 
seeking  the  opportunity  to  testify.  Forty- 
six  of  them  were  heard  in  six  hours. 
The  committee  was  impressed  both  by 
their  statements  and  by  their  pale  and 
worn  appearance.  At  the  close  of  the 
day's  hearing  it  submitted  to  Secretary' 
McAdoo  a  preliminary  report,  stating 
that  the  printing  of  the  Liberty  Bonds 
and  other  matter  had  imposed  a  great 
additional  burden  upon  the  bureau,  but 
that  "all  pressing  orders  are  now  well 
in  hand,"  and  recommending  an  eight- 
hour  day,  for  six  days  a  week. 


"It  remains,  however,"  continues  this 
report,  "that  certain  other  matters,  such 
as  allowances  of  Saturday  half-holidays, 
revocation  of  leave  of  absence  and  per- 
mission to  take  civil  service  examinations 
for  employment  in  other  branches  of 
the  government  service,  are  yet  to  be 
inquired  into  and  made  the  subject  of  a 
supplemental   report. 

On  the  following  night  a  mass  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  dining  hall  of  the 
bureau,  attended  by  some  500  or  more 
of  the  employes,  to  protest  against  the 
change  to  the  shorter  day,  on  the  ground 
that  the  employes  were  unable  to  earn 
sufficient  wages  in  the  eight  hours,  and 
on  the  further  ground  that  they  desired 
that  the  work  of  the  bureau  be  not  "in- 
convenienced" by  any  such  alteration  of 
its  time  schedule. 

Miss  Rankin  thereupon  declared  that 
she  was  still  unsatisfied,  since  it  was 
evident  that  the  women  should  be  paid 
a  sufficient  rate  per  hour  to  make  an 
eight-hour  day  acceptable  to  them  all 
and  that  the  present  scale  of  twenty  to 
twenty-eight  cents  an  hour  (the  same 
amount  is  paid  for  overtime)  is  not  a 
living  wage.  She  proposes  to  seek  sup- 
port in  Congress  for  a  bill  which  will 
establish  the  eight-hour  limit  for  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  all  government 
offices  and  plants,  and  to  follow  this 
with  legislation  providing  a  fair  wage 
based  on  the  eight-hour  schedule.  This 
proposed  legislation  will  scarcely  be 
taken  up  before  next  December,  as  the 
House  committees  are  unwilling  to  grant 
hearings  on  any  but  war  measures. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL CHILD-LABOR  LAW 

AT  a  hearing  to  be  held  in  the  office 
of  the  assistant  secretary  of  labor, 
July  24,  producers,  manufacturers,  deal- 
ers and  others  will  discuss  regulations 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
federal  child-labor  law  of  September  1, 
1916. 

The  child-labor  law  becomes  effective 
next  September.  It  applies  to  establish- 
ments whose  products  are  shipped  in  in- 
terstate commerce  the  following  restric- 
tions: No  child  under  sixteen  can  le- 
gally be  employed  in  any  mine  or  quarry 
at  any  time ;  no  child  under  fourteen  can 
legally  be  employed  at  any  time  and  no 
child  under  sixteen  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  workday,  more  than  six 
days  in  any  week,  or  before  six  a.  m.  or 
after  seven  p.  m.  in  any  mill,  cannery, 
workshop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment. 

The  regulations  under  discussion, 
which  have  been  drafted  in  tentative 
form,  are  concerned  with  proof  of  age, 
the  conditions  under  which  state  employ- 
ment certificates  will  be  accepted  by  the 
federal  authorities,  the  form  of  the  pro- 
ducer's guaranty  by  which  a  dealer  can 
protect  himself  from  prosecution,  and 
other   details    of    administration.     Iq    a 


preliminary  statement  issued  by  the  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  board  named  in 
the  act  for  making  and  publishing  uni- 
form rules  and  regulations,  it  is  made 
clear  that  enforcement  of  the  law  will 
depend  largely  upon  preventing  the  is- 
suance of  false  certificates  of  age. 

Grace  Abbott,  who  has  been  placed  in 
direct  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
act  by  Julia  Lathrop,  chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  gives  this  opinion  as  to 
the  number  of  children  affected  and  the 
present  outlook  for  enforcement : 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  accuracy  how 
many  children  will  be  taken  out  of  industry 
by  the  United  States  Child  Labor  Law.  It 
affects,  of  course,  only  the  mines,  quarries, 
mills,  canneries,  workshops,  factories  and 
manufacturing  establishments  which  ship  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  In  many 
states  the  standards  of  age  and  hours  of 
work  set  by  the  state  laws  are  as  high  as  the 
requirements  of  the  federal  act,  a  few  state 
standards  are  higher;  in  a  larger  number 
they  are  below  the  federal  standard.  On 
the  basis  of  the  figures  of  the  Thirteenth 
Census,  which  are  now  more  than  seven 
years  old,  we  can  say  that  the  27,023  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  were 
employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
establishments  will  be  released;  that  the 
17,667  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
who  were  reported  working  in  mines  and 
quarries  will  no  longer  do  that  dangerous 
work.  How  many  of  the  children  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  who  have  been  em- 
ployed for  ten,  eleven  and  even  twelve  hours 
a  day  in  the  past  will  not  be  employed  when 
their  legal  day  is  cut  to  eight  hours,  no  one 
:an  say.  There  were,  in  1910,  119,690  of  these 
children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  em- 
ployed in  states  where  they  were  not  pro- 
tected bv  an  eight-hour  law.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  large  numbers  of  young 
children  that  have  worked  during  the  busy 
months  of  August  and  September  in  canner- 
ies. The  federal  law  specifically  includes 
canneries,  while  in  such  states  as  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  Michigan,  and  Indiana 
they  were  exempted  under  the  state  Child 
Labor  Laws.  Vacation  and  poverty  exemp- 
tions cannot  be  used  under  the  federal   law. 

Apparently  the  only  demand  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  law  comes  from  those  who 
were  interested  opponents  to  its  passage. 
English  testimony  as  to  the  mistakes  made 
in  sacrificing  the  children  is  apparently  con- 
vincing proof  to  the  American  public  that  the 
war  must  not  be  won  at  the  cost  of  the 
children.  The  fact  that  child  labor  or  com- 
pulsory education  laws  were  strengthened 
in  states  as  widely  separated  as  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  Vermont  during  the  confused 
months  that  have  just  passed  is  indicative 
that  the  American  public  >s  ready  to  listen 
to  the  warning  which  English  experience  has 
given  us  and  will  refuse  to  sacrifice  the  chil- 
dren under  sixteen. 

Inquiries  are  coming  from  all  over  the 
country  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  employers  are 
preparing  to  observe  it.  The  provision  that 
dealers  may  protect  themselves  from  prose- 
cution by  securing  from  manufacturers  and 
producers  a  guaranty  that  the  goods  they 
purchase  have  been  produced  in  establish- 
ments in  which  the  standards  laid  down  by 
the  federal  child-labor  law  have  been  fol- 
lowed will  be  an  aid  in  enforcement.  Whole- 
rale  dealers  everywhere  are  already,  as  a 
matter  of  self-protection,  requiring  contracts 
for  fall  delivery  to  contain  such  a  guaranty. 
State  inspectors  expect  that  the  alternative 
opportunity  which  they  now  have  of  bring- 
ing offenders   before   the   federal   courts   will 
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make    for    much    greater    uniformity    in    en- 
forcement. 

In  some  states  compulsory  education  laws 
are  still  to  be  passed,  and  in  others  good  laws 
go  unenforced.  In  some  states  something 
approaching  adequate  provision  is  made  for 
these  unfortunate  groups  of  children  who 
because  of  the  death  or  the  poverty  of  their 
parents  should  be  supported  until  they  are 
physically  and  mentally  prepared  for  self- 
support.  In  a  larger  number  of  states  no 
such  far-sighted  view  of  the  welfare  of  the 
state  has  been  taken.  .  .  .  We  are  hear- 
ing much  of  the  expansion  of  national- 
ism at  this  time.  It  can  express  itself  in  no 
better  way  than  in  giving  to  the  children  of 
all  parts  of  the  country  something  approach- 
ing an  equal  opportunity  to  become  strong, 
intelligent,  and  independent  citizens. 

PROTEST     AGAINST    A     MUZ- 
ZLED PRESS 

NEWSPAPERS  and  magazines  con- 
taining any  statement  or  sugges- 
tion hostile  to  what  Postmaster-General 
Burleson  or  the  postmasters  of  the  coun- 
try believe  to  be  national  interests  pro- 
tected by  the  espionage  act  will  be  de- 
nied the  use  of  the  mails.  Specifications 
as  to  what  will  be  held  by  the  post- 
masters, or  their  chief,  to  be  in  violation 
of  this  law,  will  not  be  given  in  advance 
of  the  suppression.  Any  publication  feel- 
ing itself  injured  may  seek  from  the 
courts  an  injunction  against  the  postal 
authorities." 

This,  in  substance,  is  reported  to  be 
the  stand  of  the  postmaster-general  by 
members   of   a   committee   which   called 


upon  him  on  July  16.  By  it  he  justi- 
fied the  holding  up  of  one  or  more  edi- 
tions each  of  some  fifteen  Socialist  pub- 
lications, including  the  American  Social- 
ist, International  Socialist  Review,  The 
Masses,  Cleveland  Socialist  News,  Mich- 
igan Socialist,  St.  Louis  Labor,  Social 
Revolution  and  Texas  Rebel.  During 
the  three  hours  of  his  debate  with  this 
committee  of  protest,  the  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Socialist  News  was  answering 
the  first  summons  from  the  department 
to  show  cause  why  his  paper  should  not 
be  denied  the  second-class  mailing  privi- 
lege. Similar  summons  has  been  sent 
to  the  American  Socialist,  official  na- 
tional organ  of  the  party.  Mr.  Burle- 
son declined  to  discuss  this  phase  of  the 
dispute,  on  the  ground  that  it  must  be 
taken  up  with  the  third  assistant  post- 
master-general. 

Morris  Hillquit,  of  New  York;  Clar- 
ence Darrow  and  Seymour  Stedman,  of 
Chicago,  and  Frank  P.  Walsh,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  So- 
cialist party  organization  and  its  press. 
Amos  Pinchot  spoke  for  the  Civil  Liber- 
ties Bureau  of  the  American  Anti-Mili- 
tarist League.  Editors  of  many  of  the 
suppressed  publications  were  also  present. 

Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Pinchot  espe- 
cially urged  the  social  menace  in  the  at- 
tempt to  prevent  free  expression  of  po- 
litical views  in  the  United  States  at  this 
period  of  our  national  development.  Mr. 
Walsh     declared     to     the     postmaster- 

Ceeare,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Pout 


general  that  no  suppression  of  the  printed 
word  would  stifle  thinking,  or  prevent 
the  rapid  transmission  of  the  ideas  of 
men  and  women  denied  the  legal  right 
to  speak  as  freely  as  their  neighbors. 

Similar  protest  was  made  by  the  com- 
mittee at  the  Department  of  Justice, 
where  Assistant  Attorney-General  Her- 
ron  met  them.  He  indicated  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  probably 
issue  a  statement  which  would  serve  as 
a  guide  to  publications  and  to  writers 
criticising  the  officials  and  acts  of  the 
government,  by  pointing  out  the  illegal- 
ity of  certain  statements  already  pub- 
lished and  held  up  at  the  postoffices  in 
various  cities. 

Solicitor  Lamar,  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  who  has  been  in  direct 
charge  of  the  suppression  of  offensive 
publications,  was  not  present  at  either  of 
these  interviews.  His  position  has  been 
that  outlined  by  the  postmaster-general, 
except  that  he  has  also,  according  to  re- 
port, threatened  prosecution  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  have  written  the  articles 
upon  which  suppression  of  the  issues  of 
these  papers  has  been  based.  Like  Mr. 
Burleson,  he  declines  to  specify  the  exact 
point  at  which  the  law  has  been  violated. 
To  individual  inquirers  he  has  declared 
that  the  general  tone  of  certain  publica- 
tions has  been  in  violation  of  the  espion- 
age act,  as  tending  to  retard  voluntary 
enlistments  in  the  army. 

Socialist  editors  present  at  Monday's 
conferences  stated  that  because  they  had 
been  unable  to  secure  permission  to  use 
the  mails,  at  least  three  of  the  papers 
affected  would  cease  publication.  Others 
would  await  for  a  few  weeks  the  de- 
velopment of  possible  protest  in  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  stated  as  certain  that  a  group  of 
senators  would  raise  the  issue  in  Con- 
gress, in  order  that  the  rights  of  pub- 
lishers during  the  remainder  of  the  war 
period  might  promptly  be  defined. 

The  great  newspapers  of  the  country 
were  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  censor- 
ship provisions  of  the  espionage  bill,  as 
originally  drafted,  which  would  have 
clamped  down  on  opinion  as  well  as  mili- 
tary facts.  What  was  resisted  in  the 
case  of  the  large  journals  has  been  at- 
tempted in  the  case  of  the  small,  through 
the  Post  Office  Department,  including 
not  only  the  Socialist  press,  but  such 
militant  pacifist  periodicals  as  Four 
Lights.  Yet  the  same  machinery  could 
be  employed  with  respect  to  the  mail  edi- 
tions of  the  metropolitan  press;  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether,  as  a  matter 
of  ultimate  self-interest  as  well  as  of 
equal  rights,  they  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  banned  periodicals. 

One  of  the  most  serious  criticisms 
lodged  against  the  whole  proceeding  is 
that  censorship  is  susceptible  to  abuses  at 
best  when  vested  in  some  responsible  tri- 
bune, but  here  it  is  practically  put  in  the 
hands  of  hundreds  of  postmasters  the 
country  over. 
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Central  Europe 
By  Friedrich  Naumann.     Alfred  A.'Knopf. 
351  pp.     Price  $3;  by  mail  of  the  Survet, 
$3.16. 

By  dwelling  upon 
the  writings  of  Treit- 
schke,  Bernhardi  and 
other  writers  no  long- 
er living,  many  Am- 
erican interpreters  of 
German  aspirations 
have  overlooked  the 
much  greater  present 
influence  of  contem- 
porary publicists  such 
as  Rohrbach,  Koeh- 
ler,  Franz  von  Liszt, 
Lamprecht,  Harden, 
and  the  former  pastor, 
Friedrich  Naumann.  The  last  named,  as 
a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  editor  of  Die 
Hilfe,  founder  and  leader  of  the  Deutsche 
Volkspartei,  is  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in 
the  Germany  of  today.  Starting  from  an- 
tense  interest  in  legislative,  social  and  fiscal 
reform,  he  did  not,  like  Bryan  in  this  coun- 
try, and  Lloyd  George  in  England,  take  for 
granted  the  stability  of  his  country's  foreign 
relationships  but  for  long  included  in  the 
objects  of  his  political  activity  far-reaching 
aims  of  external  economic  and  imperialist 
expansion.  His  Neudeutsche  Wirtschafts- 
politik,  published  about  ten  years  ago,  was 
one  of  the  most  widely  read  expositions  of 
the  policy  of  pan-Germanism  applied  to  the 
economic   and   diplomatic  fields. 

Naumann  is  gifted  with  the  typical  Ger- 
man intellectual  adaptiveness  to  new  condi- 
tions; and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
in  this  new  work,  while  in  essentials  main- 
taining his  previous  position,  he  has  toned 
down  considerably  his  leanings  towards  ra- 
cialism in  order  to  expound  the  need  for  a 
new  political  entity  not  limited  by  racial 
bounds.  His  book,  while  it  carefully  avoids 
to  name  the  child  of  his  desire,  is  propa- 
ganda for  a  greater  German  empire,  taking 
in  the  whole  of  Austria  and  Hungary  and 
their  dependent  states — with  a  distant  view 
to  incorporation  of  Denmark,  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland, the  Kurland  provinces  of  Russia, 
the  Flemish  half  of  Belgium,  Luxembourg, 
of  course,  and  possibly  Poland,  an  empire 
loosely  knit  as  was  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
of  the  German  nation,  yet  dominated  by  the 
political  ideals  and  actual  control  of  Prus- 
sia. He  is  careful  not  to  call  his  "Mid-Eur- 
ope" an  empire;  but  it  is  clear  from  his  de- 
tailed considerations  of  necessary  future  de- 
velopments that  he  has  in  mind  a  constella- 
tion at  least  as  coherent  and  as  centralized 
as  is  the  British  empire  with  its  vast  self- 
governing   dominions   beyond   the   seas. 

No  one  who  believes  in  world-empirei  or 
who  accepts  as  a  fact  the  assertion  that  the 
future  progress  of  civilization  is  bound  up 
with  the  maintenance  of  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween two  or  more  large  and  politically 
compact  groups  of  nations,  can  logically  dis- 
pute the  soundness  of  Naumann's  argument 
that  the  security  of  Germany  lies  in  the  re- 
nascence of  that  greater  Germany  which 
Bismarck  tried  to  create  until  he  realized 
that  a  nationalized  lesser  Germany,  if  it 
could  be  formed  without  detriment  to  the 
grander  idea,  was  an  aim  of  more  immedi- 
ate promise.  Now,  a  closer  reunion  with 
Austria  would  seem  both  an  economic  and  a 
military   necessity — would    seem,    for   in   this 


contention  the  author  makes  a  number  of 
assumptions  which  cannot  t>e  granted  as 
valid   beyond  dispute. 

One  of  them  is  that  "after  the  experiences 
of  the  present  war  no  isolated  country  can 
remain  unintrenched" ;  that  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, no  matter  what  their  present  political 
relations,  must  face  the  alternatives  of  can- 
celling their  separate  foreign  offices  and 
making  a  joint  cause  in  every  external  issue 
affecting  them  both,  or  of  entrenching  their 
respective  frontiers  on  the  ridges  of  the  Erz- 
gebirge,  the  Riesengebirge  and  the  Boehmer- 
wald.  He  will  admit  of  no  other  form  of 
effective    military   preparedness. 

This  argument  is  unconvincing  so  long  as 
the  outcome  of  the  present  war  in  uncertain. 
We  do  not  yet  know  whether,  as  the  author 
asserts,  France  would  have  been  impregna- 
ble if  it  had  protected  its  whole  northern 
frontier  from  Belfort  to  Dunkirk  with 
trenches;  nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  "after 
the  war,  frontier  trenches  will  be  made  ev- 
erywhere where  there  is  any  possibility  of 
fighting.  There  will  be  a  fresh  system  of 
Roman  and  Chinese  walls  made  out  of  earth 
and  barbed  wire." 

Looked  at  from  this  distance,  it  would 
seem  at  least  equally  possible  that  a  great 
many  frontier  fortifications  will  be  disman- 
tled, that  the  channel  tunnel  will  be  dug  at 
last  to  link  the  British  isles  to  the  continent, 
that  in  the  Balkans  and  elsewhere  frontier 
defences,  at  least  between  racially  and  politi- 
cally kindred  peoples,  will  fall  into  decay 
and  increased  communication  and  friendli- 
ness take  their  place. 

Economically,  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  the  creation  of  a  new  great  mid-Eu- 
ropean free-trade  territory  strongly  fortified 
by  tariff  frontiers  against  external  trade,  are 
at  least  equally  problematical.  The  author 
admits  Austria's  precarious  financial  posi- 
tion, and,  since  his  argument  excludes  a  full 
utilization  of  Austrian  credit  resources  after 
the  war  to  establish  a  vigorous  international 
exchange,  he  is  obliged  to  propose  a  very 
heavv  taxation  as  the  means  of  surmounting 
the  financial  congestion  of  the  dual  mon- 
archy. Whether  Austria,  and  even  more 
Hungary,   which    in     all    fiscal    matters   has 
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jealously  guarded  her  independence  and 
which,  prior  to  the  war,  has  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  attract  foreign  capital  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  her  natural  resources  and  the 
development  of  her  industries,  will  accede 
to  such  a  proposal  is  quite  another  question. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  Hungary,  however 
favorable  to  the  military  alliance  with  Ger- 
many at  present,  will  view  with  much  de- 
light the  huge  storage  of  food  supplies  for 
the  defence  of  central  Europe  recommended 
by  the  author  as  an  essential  part  of  future 
preparedness  measures.  Considering  that 
there  is  not  even  during  the  war  a  joint 
economic  policy,  that  there  is  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  commercial  jealousy  between  Hun- 
garians and  Austrian  Germans,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  the  former  should  agree  to  an 
arrangement  so  manifestly  in  the  interest  of 
those  who,  with  the  aid  of  prohibitive  tar- 
iffs, will  deprive  them  of  the  markets  for 
their  agricultural  products  and,  at  the  same 
time,  control  the  prices  for  all  the  industrial 
products  which  they  are  obliged  to  buy. 

There  are  other  flaws  in  Naumann's  rea- 
soning which  we  cannot  here  discuss,  but 
which  show  in  spite  of  every  effort  at  con- 
cealment that  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia 
and  all  that  Prussia  stands  for  is  behind  his 
propaganda,  which  seemingly  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  European  equilibrium  and  gen- 
eral opportunities  for  economic  and  politi- 
cal development.  There  is  no  safeguard 
that  the  proposed  mid-European  federation 
may  not,  like  the  Austrian,  change  into  a 
centralized  empire,  more  dangerous  to  the 
separate  interests  of  its  constituent  nationali- 
ties even  than  Hapsburg  rule  by  virtue  of 
its  greater  military  power.  The  eastward 
trend,  with  the  aid  of  an  enfeebled  Ottoman 
empire,  an  empire  in  nothing  but  name,  be- 
cause it  would  financially  be  in  the  grips  of 
its  stronger  neighbor,  would  be  all  in  the 
interest  of  Prussia. 

If  the  war  ends  with  the  creation  of  mid- 
Europe  as  planned  by  Naumann — federation, 
super-state,  military  and  economic  alliance^ 
or  whatever  name  may  disguise  its  essen- 
tially imperial  structure  the  fate  of  the 
smaller  nationalities  of  Europe  will  be 
sealed.  The  tragedy  of  Bohemia,  of  Poland, 
of  Bosnia,  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  of  Schleswig 
—of  every  territory  inhabited  by  freedom- 
loving  peoples  with  cultural  and  political 
ideas  of  their  own — will  be  re-enacted  on  an 
even  larger  scale.  For  the  concentration  of 
power  in  central  Europe  must  also  lead  to 
a  similar  centralization  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  threatening  once  more  the  political 
autonomy  now  almost  assured  for  Ireland 
and  the  constituent  nationalities  of  Russia. 
Bruno  Lasker. 

The  Russians:    An  Interpretation 

By     Richardson     Wright.       Frederick     A. 

Stokes  Co.     288  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey,  $1.65. 

The  first  year  of  the  great  war  meant  an 
awakening  appreciation  of  Russia  by  Eng- 
land ;  the  last  few  weeks  point  to  a  discov- 
ery of  Russia  by  our  own  country.  Since  the 
revolution  last  March,  a  number  of  books 
on  Russia  have  been  published,  some  of  them 
hurriedly  written,  others  collections  of  es- 
says previously  printed  on  various  Russian 
topics,  all  intended  to  meet  the  popular  de- 
mand for  information  about  Russia.  The 
Russians,  an  Interpretation,  by  Richardson 
Wright,  belongs  doubtless  in  both  of  these 
categories.  It  is  nevertheless  a  volume  which 
busy  persons  desiring  aa  insight  into  Russian 
life,  government  and  art  will  find  worth 
reading. 

Mr.  Wright  opent  his  book  with  the  state- 
ment that  foreigners  in  Russia  "become  either 
obsessed  with  enthusiasm  for  all  things  Russ 
or  embittered  with  suspicion  and  hatred." 
The  reader  is  not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to 
Mr.  Wright's  position  between  these  two 
extremes,  though  he  tells  us  he  has  tried  to 
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steer  a  middle  course.  The  Russian  mou- 
chik  in  the  author's  hands  becomes  a  human, 
lovable  individual  in  spite  of  his  disorder- 
liness.  In  fact,  one  finds  the  peasant  class 
playing  the  most  important  part  in  Mr. 
Wright's  efforts  to  interpret  the  Russian, 
which  is  as  it  should  be  in  a  country  where 
the  peasant  class  so  largely  predominates. 

This  interpretation  of  the  Russian  peasant 
is  especially  timely  in  view  of  the  promi- 
nence given  to  the  Committee  of  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Delegates  by  our  newspapers, 
a  committee  in  which  the  peasant  is  repre- 
sented only  by  the  soldiers  who  are  but  re- 
cently mobilized  from  the  farms.  There  is 
throughout  the  volume  much  interesting  and 
valuable  information  about  Russia  and  things 
Russian  which  has  apparently  been  secured 
through  personal  studies  of  the  country  and 
its  people.  There  are  enlightening  discus- 
sions of  Russian  literature  and  industry. 

Mr.  Wright  feels  as  one  who  has  been  in 
Russia  frequently  does,  that:  You  cannot 
understand  Russia  by  the  intelligence;  you 
cannot  measure  her  by  the  ordinary  foot- 
rule;  she  has  her  own  peculiar  conformation; 
you  can  only  believe  in  Russia. 

Walter   Pkttit. 

The  Development  of  China 

By    Kenneth    Scott    Latourette.      Houghton 

MifHin  Co.     274  pp.     Price  $1.75;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey,  $1.89. 
China  Inside  Out 

By     George     A.     Miller.     The     Abingdon 

Press.     180  pp.     Price  $1 ;   by  mail  of  the 

Survey,  $1.10. 

Mr.  Latourette  has  produced  a  valuable 
and  a  scholarly  work,  written  from  a  full- 
ness of  knowledge  and  a  sense  of  impartiality 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  He  is  fair  to 
the  Japanese,  fair  to  the  British  about  the 
so-called  opium  war,  fair  to  the  missionaries 
and  entirely  appreciative  of  all  that  is  best 
in  China's  glorious  past.  By  far  the  best 
part  of  his  book  is  that  which  deals  with 
present-day  problems.  This  is  so  good  and 
suggestive  that  one  would  readily  sacrifice 
the  seventy  pages  in  which  the  history  of 
China  is  outlined  up  to  1840  in  order  to  get 
more  of  it. 

All  the  hopeful  and  the  disheartening  ele- 
ments that  confront  a  nation  attempting  to 
transform  a  patriarchal  monarchy  into  a 
modern  democratic  republic  are  set  out  with 
commendable  lack  of  any  kind  of  bias.  One 
realizes  as  possibly  never  before  how  im- 
mensely more  difficult  is  China's  task  to- 
day than  that  which  Japan  so  triumphantly 
accomplished  some  two  generations  ago.  We 
shall  hope  to  hear  more  of  this  author  as  a 
writer   on   far-eastern   affairs. 

Mr.  Miller  writes  of  China  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Methodist  missions  in  a  sort  of 
Billv  Sunday  vernacular.  Very  rightly  he 
condemns  hasty,  ignorant  and  wholesale  de- 
nunciation of  missionaries,  but  at  the  same 
time  seems  rather  to  lay  himself  open  to  the 
retort  that  had  he  been  longer  in  the  Far 
East  he  might  have  been  satisfied  with  a  less 
absolutely  sweeping  denunciation  of  the  mer- 
cantile communities  of  the  treaty  ports. 

Ian  C.  Hannah. 

The  War  After  the  War 

By  Isaac  F.  Marcosson.     John  Lane  Com- 
pany.    272   pp.      Price   $1.25;    by  mail    of 

the  Survey,  $1.35. 
From  an  outline  of  the  essentially  com- 
mercial nature  of  the  present  European 
struggle,  Isaac  F.  Marcosson  in  his  War 
After  the  War  passes  to  demonstrate  the 
inevitability  of  the  "coming  war,"  the  most 
gigantic  mobilization  of  financial  and  indus- 
trial resources  ever  seen  on  earth.  He  has 
chapters  on  England's  awakening,  American 
Business  in  France,  the  New  France,  the 
Price  of  Glory,  and  closes  with  a  wonder- 
ful  panegyric  on   "the   man   Lloyd   George." 


What  it  all   means  for   America   runs  on   a 
single  thread   throughout. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  Northcliffean 
portions  dealing  with  the  new  efficiency  and 
self-sufficiency  policy  of  Great  Britain.  To 
those  who  know  how  heavily  the  industrial 
struggle  still  weighs  upon  the  workers,  the 
naivete  of  the  quotation  from  a  "member  of 
the  British  Cabinet"  is  almost  refreshing. 
"After  the  war,  capital  will  be  ungrudging 
in  its  remuneration  to  labour;  and  labour  in 
turn  must  be  ungrudging  in  its  output." 

Mr.  Marcosson  is  most  interesting  when 
he  deals  with  matters  of  finance,  and  it  is 
significant  that  he  renounces  the  theory  of 
economic  exhaustion  which  he  previously 
held  and  is  now  convinced  that  "the  extents 
to  which  financial  credit  can  be  expended  in 
the  countries  at  war  seem  to  be  almost  with- 
out limit,"  that  "man  power — beef,  not  gold 
— will  win." 

Nannie  Young. 

The  Training   of    Men    tor   the    World's 
Future 

By  Charles  Franklin  Thwing.  Piatt  & 
Peck  Company.  89  pp.  Price,  $1.25;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.32. 

This  volume  adds 
to  the  long  series  of 
essays  on  college  sub- 
jects, written  by  Presi- 
dent Thwing  of  West- 
ern Reserve  Univer- 
sity. The  essay  is 
developed  in  three 
parts.  Part  I  briefly 
depicts  The  Destruc- 
tion of  the  World, 
through  the  present 
war  and  lists  as  the 
constructive  forces  by 
which  men,  after  the  war,  can  build  the 
"Gentle-state"  out  of  the  wastages  of  war: 
the  family;  the  church;  the  civil  govern- 
ment; business;  literature,  including  the 
press;  education. 

Part  II,  The  Construction,  the  main  body 
of  the  essay,  outlines  ways  in  which  colleges 
and  universities  may  affect,  permanently  and 
intimately,  the  family,  the  church,  the  gov- 
ernment, business  and  literature,  and  hence 
aid  in  building  the  new  world.  It  is  argued 
that  the  university  may  promote  the  coming 
of  the  Gentle-state  of  the  future,  "by  illus- 
trating in  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  its 
students  the  unity  of  races"  (p.  36),  by  help- 
ing to  "transmute  men  into  man"  (p.  38)  ;  by 
being  "the  inspiring  force  in  scientific  inves- 
tigations" (p.  42)  ;  by  training  men  for  at- 
tainment of  "the  richest,  broadest  and  high- 
est idealism"  (p.  43)  ;  by  "training  men  for 
freedom,  for  social  and  sociological  invidi- 
duality  and  not  for  mere  conformity,"  and 
thus  "for  real  leadership  in  humanity's  crisis 
and  in  humanity's  common  day"  (p.  51)  ; 
by  cultivating  the  full  riches  of  personality 
(pp.  53  to  58)  ;  by  laying  emphasis  on  na- 
tional and  international  ethics  (p.  59)  ;  and 
finally,  by  teaching  a  proper  conception  of 
religion,  of  the  "common  denomination  of 
religious  beliefs,  ...  a  religion  of  which  the 
concrete  words  are  Faith,  Hope  and  Love. 

The  remaining  twenty  pages  of  this  second 
part  present  six  historical  parallels  in  the 
development  of  religion  and  of  education,  the 
parallels  of  their  emancipation;  their  ulti- 
mate basis  of  authority;  their  social  empha- 
sis; their  progressive  emphasis  on  the  prac- 
tical ;  their  commanding  personalities  and 
their  common  goal — the  search  after  truth 
for  life's  sake. 

Part  III,  The  University  Itself,  opens  with 
a  three-page  criticism  of  "the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  academic  priesthood,"  taken  from  F. 
S.  Oliver's  Ordeal  by  Battle.  The  substance 
of  this  criticism  as  applied  on  the  academic 
side  seems  to  be:  Preserve  us  from  the  pro- 
fessors.    In    answer   to   this   criticism,   Presi- 


dent Thwing  states  that  the  university  seeks 
no  unworthy  influence  but  seeks  to  find  and 
to  teach  the  truth,  which  alone,  incarnated, 
will  reconstruct  the  world. 

The  essay  closes  with  a  tribute  to  the 
virtues  of  the  youthful  student  body,  saying 
in  part  that  the  university  "represents  and 
uses  the  spirit  of  youth.  .  .  .  Youth  has  en- 
thusiasm, courage,  initiative,  love  of  fair 
play,  idealism,  loyalty  to  persons,  a  sense  of 
liberty  and  a  sense  of  progressiveness.  Such 
forces  in  the  mind  and  heart  and  will  of 
the  college  student  are  the  forces  that  con- 
quer the  world  and  conquer  it  for  peace." 

There  are  blemishes  in  this  essay  such  as 
the  omission  of  Judaism  in  the  listing  of  re- 
ligions, a  bad  break  in  the  thought  connec- 
tion on  page  25,  occasional  apparent  strain- 
ing for  the  rhetorially  effective,  and  the  elab- 
oration of  parallelism  in  the  development  of 
religion  and  education,  worth  while  in  itself, 
perhaps,  but  a  lengthy  aside  from  the  main 
theme.  The  essay  is  mainly  a  summariza- 
tion, sincere  and  often  well-phrased,  but  con- 
taining little  that  is  new,  of  the  ways  in 
which  an  institution  of  higher  learning  may 
serve  the  world. 

Walter  E.  Clark. 

The  World  at  War 
By     Georg     Brandes.     Macmillan      Com- 
pany.    272   pp.     Price,   $1.50;    by   mail    of 
the  Survey,  $1.62. 

Georg  Brandes  is  a 
pessimistic  pacifist. 
Most  pacifists  are  pes- 
simists these  days. 
Brandes  was  pessi- 
mistic before  the  war. 
Thirty-six  years  ago 
he  wrote:  The  love  of 
liberty  is  to  be  found 
in  Germany  only 
among  men  of  the 
generation  which 
within  ten  years  will 
have  disappeared. 
And  when  that  time  comes,  Germany  will  lie 
alone,  isolated,  hated  by  the  neighboring 
countries:  a  stronghold  of  conservatism  in 
the  center  of  Europe.  Around  it,  in  Italy, 
in  France,  in  Russia,  in  the  north,  there  will 
arise  a  generation  imbued  with  international 
ideas  and  eager  to  carry  them  out  in  life. 
But  Germany  will  lie  there,  old  and  half 
stifled  in  her  coat  of  mail,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  protected  by  all  the  weapons  of 
murder  and  defense  which  science  can  in- 
vent. And  there  will  come  great  struggles 
and  greater  wars. 

The  man  who  had  so  prophetic  a  vision 
in  1881  is  worth  listening  to  today.  The 
World  at  War  collects  some  of  his  war 
essays,  from  the  Foreboding  of  1881  to  his 
Letters  to  William  Archer,  in  1915  and  1916. 
Brandes  is  a  neutral,  and  he  does  not  see 
the  advantage  of  continuing  the  war.  He 
believes  "it  would  be  best  if  the  war  were 
to  end  without  either  side  being  too  deeply 
humiliated."  "Security  is  only  to  be  had 
when  the  difficulty  is  resolved  in  a  way 
which  both  parties  consider  just." 

That  is  sometimes  an  impossibility,  and 
Brandes  suggests  no  solution  for  such  im- 
passes. He  is  the  foremost  literary  critic  of 
Europe;  and  his  political  polemics  are  equal- 
ly tinged  with  the  viewpoint  of  an  appraiser. 
He  is  not  a  builder.  He  analyzes — brilliant- 
ly, keenly,  cuttingly,  yet  not  unkindly;  he 
does  not  construct.  But  it  is  a  relief  te  read 
one  book  on  the  war  which  does  not  pro- 
pose a  final  solution  of  the  problem  of  war. 
Brandes  comes  nearest  to  it  when  he  preaches 
the  gospel  of  free  trade. 

Germans  call  Brandes  pro-ally.  Clemen- 
ceau  and  Archer  berate  him  for  refusing  to 
admit  the  idealistic  single-mindedness  of  the 
allies.  He  persists  in  looking  at  the  war  as 
a    Dane    and    a   Jew    naturally   looks   at   the 
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war — detachedly,  with  a  bit  of  a  sob  and 
a  bit  of  a  sneer  for  both  sides.  Several  of 
the  papers  in  the  volume  rage  at  the  old 
Russia;  others  attack  his  old  friends  the 
Poles  for  their  wartime  anti-Semitism.  An- 
other reveals  the  history  of  British  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bagdad  railway;  still  another 
bares  the  ugly  history  of  Persia,  which  he 
calls  "the  Asiatic  Belgium."  Others  reveal 
the  canker  in  the  heart  of  Germany;  others 
glow  for  France. 

What  does  he  prophesy  now?  Talk  of 
this  as  "the  last  war"  he  calls  "an  imbecile 
refrain."  "Humanity  does  not  want  and 
does  not  dare  to  look  truth  in  the  eye."  Yet 
he  finds  hope  and  comfort  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  dueling  system.  Here  are  two 
of  his  looks  into  the  future: 

"We  see  the  white  race  destroying  its 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  black,  brown  and 
yellow  races.  It  has  called  upon  their  aid 
and  has  rewarded  them  for  murdering  the 
whites.  How  can  that  but  avenge  itself? 
Europe  is  committing  hari-kari  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Japan,  and  the  adaptable  and  clever 
Asiatic  people,  with  an  eye  on  the  future, 
undoubtedly  look  on  Europe's  suicidal  mania 
with  considerable  astonishment  and  not  lit- 
tle satisfaction." 

The  second  dates  from  June,  1916: 

"If  the  war  is  to  end  by  an  overwhelming 
victory  for  one  side  it  will  probably  have  to 
last  two  years  more  at  least.  By  that  time 
the  miserable  serfs  who  in  time  of  peace 
sweat  in  the  factories,  and  who,  in  times  of 
war,  by  means  of  the  highly  praised  instru- 
ment of  oppression  called  compulsory  mili- 
tary service,  are  sent  into  the  fire  like 
slaves,  will  have  arrived  at  such  a  frenzied 
state  of  exaltation  and  despair  that  the  so- 
cial revolution,  of  which  there  has  been  so 
much  talk,  will  become  a  reality  and  the 
few  remnants  of  a  higher  intellectual  civili- 
zation which  the  war  may  have  spared  will 
be  levelled  to  the  ground  with  as  little  mercy 
as  the  beautiful  churches  and  halls  are  de- 
stroyed in  the  north  of  France  today." 

Nine  months  later  came  the  Russian  revo- 
lution.    What   will    another   year   bring? 
Lewis  Stiles  Gannett. 

Advent  Songs 

By  Simon  N.  Patten.     B.  W.  Huebsch.     76 

pp.    Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.07. 

Despite  the  very  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive essay  on  "modernizing  the  song,"  which 
prefaces  the  collection,  Dr.  Patten's  book 
cannot  be  said  to  fulfil  the  high  social  aim 
of  the  reviser  of  old  hymns  and  the  author 
of  these  new  songs.  Indeed,  the  revision* 
of  such  historic  tones  of  the  Church  as 
Luther's  A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God, 
Newman's  Lead,  Kindly  Light,  Heber's  From 
Greenland's  Icy  Mountains,  Perronet's  All 
Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name,  Wesley's 
Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing,  and  Jesus 
Lover  of  My  Soul,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
strike  the  reader,  much  more  the  singer, 
as  anachronistic  as  would  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  cathedral  into  a  concert  hall, 
or  the  appearance  of  Abraham  and  Moses 
looking  like  Thomas  Huxley  or  Moody  and 
Sankey.  With  few  exceptions,  the  original 
"songs  of  America"  and  "songs  of  sympathy 
and  brother  love"  ring,  if  at  all,  with  the 
mechanism  whereby  they  were  made.  They 
were  not  the  spontaneous  outgrowths  either 
of  great  events,  great  movements  or  great 
experiences.  The  greatest  hymns  were  ir- 
repressible   expressions. 

Still,  as  the  author  humbly  says,  "When 
I  set  to  work,  the  difficulties  of  the  task  be- 
came apparent  and  have  remained  only  too 
evident.  But  my  hymns  will  at  least  break 
ground  and  may  help  others  to  do  what  is 
beyond  my  powers."  This  prompting,  how- 
ever, is  far  more  likely  to  come  from  the 
author's  brilliant  essay  than  from  the  faulty 
exemplifications  of  its  high  points.        G.  T. 


Freud's  Theories  of  the  Neuroses 
By  Dr.  Eduard  Hitschmann.    Moffat,  Yard 
&  Co.     257  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $2.12. 
The  Neurotic  Constitution 

By  Dr.  Alfred  Adler.  Moffat,  Yard  & 
Co.  456  pp.  Price  3;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $3.16. 
Mechanisms  of  Character  Formation 
By  William  A.  White.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 342  pp.  Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of 
the   Survey,  $1.86. 

What  may  be  called 
the  orthodox  or  strict 
Freudian  conception  of 
neurotic  condi- 
tions,  briefly  set  forth 
by  Hitschmann,  holds 
that  the  neuroses  orig- 
inate in  the  sex  life 
of  the  individual,  the 
form  of  the  nervous 
disturbance  differing  in 
accordance  with  the 
strain  that  the  sex  life 
has  undergone.  There 
are  "true  neurasthenia"  types  resulting:  (1) 
from  masturbation;  (2)  the  "anxiety  neuro- 
sis" from  sexual  excitement  without  adequate 
gratification — because  of  abstinence  or  pre- 
cautions against  conception;  (3)  "hysteria" 
from  the  suppression  of  sex  tendencies — a 
suppression  dating  originally  from  child- 
hood and  only  partially  successful  inasmuch 
as  the  suppressed  tendency  remains  uncon- 
sciously active  and  breaks  out  in  unexpected 
ways  as  the  symptoms  of  hysteria;  and  (4) 
the  "obsessional  neurosis,"  resulting  from  a 
suppressed  sex  tendency  that  has  attached  it- 
self to  some  innocent  idea  and  has  lent  that 
idea  a  baleful  significance  and  compulsive- 
ness. 

Freud's  "psychoanalytic"  method  of  treat- 
ing these  conditions  is  explained  and  a  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  his  views  regarding  pro- 
phylaxis. A  rational  sex  education  may  help 
the  individual,  but  the  important  thing,  ac- 
cording to  Freud,  is  to  ameliorate  the  social 
and  industrial  conditions  which,  by  delaying 
marriage  or  making  it  impossible  for  many, 
and  by  vexatious  interferences  with  concep- 
tion, make  a  normal  and  natural  sex  life  im- 
possible and  are  thus  the  underlying  causes 
of  the   prevalence  of  nervous  conditions. 

Dr.  Adler,  starting  as  a  pupil  of  Freud, 
has  now  been  disowned  by  the  master  be- 
cause of  the  diminished  emphasis  laid  by 
Adler  on  the  sexual  element.  The  neuroses 
grow,  according  to  Adler,  from  a  sense  of 
inferiority,  due  itself  to  some  actual  or 
imagined  bodily  infirmity.  The  neurotic  in- 
dividual, even  as  a  child,  feels  himself  in- 
ferior and  his  position  and  outlook  insecure; 
this  feeling,  not  acquiesced  in,  leads  to  a 
self-assertion  (the  "masculine  protest")  that 
seeks  fictitious  and  strained  means  of  ex- 
pression, while  at  the  same  time  shrinking 
from  the  real  tests  of  life.  The  various 
neurotic  symptoms,  accordingly,  are  devices 
of  the  neurotic  individual  either  for  assert- 
ing and  reassuring  himself,  or  for  avoiding 
situations  with  which  he  fears  to  cope. 

Dr.  White,  while  adhering  pretty  closely 
to  Freud,  maintains  a  receptive  attitude  to- 
wards the  divergent  branches  of  the  psy- 
choanalytic school.  His  book,  on  the  whole, 
is  less  an  introduction  than  a  discussion  for 
those  who  already  possess  some  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Its  teaching  is  rather  ob- 
scured than  clarified  by  the  vague  philosophy 
of  life  and  of  the  universe  which  the  au- 
thor, in  common  with  many  of  the  school, 
delights  in  spinning  about  the  facts  of  their 
practice.  A  rational  self-emancipation  of 
the  youth  from  the  ties  of  home  is  envisaged 
as  the  greatest  achievement  in  the  formation 
of  character,  and  as  the  critical  point  where 
failure  leads  to  the  neuroses. 

R.    S.   Woodworth. 


Selected  Articles  on  Capital  Punishment 
By  C.  E.  Fanning.  H.  W.  Wilson  Com- 
pany. 299  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $1.35. 

Since  the  arguments  about  capital  punish- 
ment "have  undergone  no  material  change  in 
three  years,"  as  the  note  to  this  third  edi- 
tion says,  the  present  version  of  this  valuable 
handbook  differs  from  the  second  chiefly  in 
having  a  more'  up-to-date  bibliography  and 
in  including  new  articles,  some  of  which  are 
not  found  in  the  average  library. 

The  Man  in  Court 

By   Frederick    De   Witt.      G.   P.   Putnam's 

Sons.     283    pp.     Price   $1.50;    by  mail   of 

the  Survey,  $1.62. 

To  make  intelligible  to  the  average  man 
and  woman  the  maze  of  procedure  in  our 
civil  and  criminal  courts  is  the  object  of 
The  Man  in  Court.  It  is  written  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  spectator  in  the  court-room, 
observing  what  passes  before  him.  The  au- 
thor-judge sits  at  his  elbow,  explaining  and 
commenting.  The  book  is  simple,  descrip- 
tive, full  of  color  and  illustration,  and  en- 
tirely devoid  of  statistics  or  technicalities. 
It  takes  the  reader  through  court  procedure 
with  a  wealth  of  humor  and  comment  which 
makes  it  as  easy  to  read  as  fiction. 

Judge  Wells  deals  both  with  the  criminal 
and  civil  procedure.  The  final  chapter  dis- 
cusses our  present  court  system  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  college  graduating  thesis 
in  1947,  at  which  time  apparently  our  entire 
system  of  civil  courts  will  be  replaced  by 
"judicial  corporations,"  handling  all  disputes 
on  a  business  basis  as  business  matters. 

While  the  book  is  intended  for  the  unini- 
tiated, it  is  mighty  useful  reading  for  the 
average  social  worker,  even  those  who  are 
familiar  with  court  procedure. 

R.  N.  Baldwin. 

The  Public  Defender 

By  Mayer  C.  Goldman.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  96  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $1.06. 

Of  what  value  is  it 
for  the  state  to  "pre- 
sume the  innocence"  of 
an  offender,  and  then 
to  appoint  an  attorney 
to  prosecute  him  with- 
out also  appointing 
one  to  defend?  Mr. 
Goldman,  who  is  a 
New  York  attorney 
and  who  has  written 
the  first  book  on  the 
subject  of  the  public 
defender,  says  that  the 
theory  of  this  office  is  based  on  two  prin- 
ciples: (1)  "That  it  is  as  much  the  func- 
tion of  the  state  to  shield  the  innocent  as  to 
convict  the  guilty;  (2)  That  the  'presump- 
tion of  innocence'  requires  the  state  to  de- 
fend as  well  as  to  prosecute  accused  per- 
sons." 

The  function  of  the  public  defender  is  to 
represent  indigent  accused  persons.  The  first 
official  to  be  given  that  name  in  this  coun- 
try was  appointed  in  1912  by  Kate  Barnard 
when  she  was  commissioner  of  charities  and 
correction  for  Oklahoma.  The  following 
year  Los  Angeles  county,  California,  created 
the  office  in  its  charter.  Since  then,  other 
communities  have  established  it;  and  the  his- 
tory of  legislation  affecting  the  office,  and 
of  important  support  given  the  idea,  requires 
ten  pages  of  chronology  in  Mr.  Goldman's 
book.  Twenty-five  states  have  given  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  prosposal. 

"If  the  ascertainment  of  the  truth  be  the 
purpose  of  a  judicial  investigation,"  says 
Mr.  Goldman,  "the  conduct  of  a  criminal 
trial  necessitates  the  production  of  all  the 
pertinent  law  and  facts;  the  accused  and 
accuser    should    have    the    same    opportunity 
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and  resources  to  present  their  respective  con- 
tentions; a  trial  should  be  an  impartial  ju- 
dicial inquiry,  rather  than  the  waging  of  an 
unequal  contest  between  the  people  on  the 
one  hand,  represented  by  an  able,  experi- 
enced and  powerful  prosecutor,  and  the  indi- 
vidual defendant,  dependent  upon  such  legal 
aid  or  skill  as  he  may  be  able  to  get.  The 
greatest  triumph  of  the  judicial  system  would 
be  to  secure  equal  justice  to  all  persons,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  strong  and  the  weak, 
the  accuser  and  the  accused." 

Mr.  Goldman's  arguments  are  strongly 
concurred  in  by  Justice  Wesley  O.  Howard, 
of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  who  writes  the  foreword  to 
this  book.  "The  poor  man  thrown  into  pris- 
on," says  Justice  Howard,  "no  matter  how 
innocent,  is  helpless  and  hopeless.  He  can- 
not cry  out  to  justice,  for  nobody  hears  his 
cry.     He   is  the   prey   of  the   policeman,   the 


captive  of  the  jailor,  the  butt  of  other  pris- 
oners, the  plaything  of  young  lawyers.  .  .  . 
He  walks  to  the  courthouse  fettered  to  brutes 
and  degenerates.  .  .  .  As  he  is  arraigned 
before  the  judge,  he  stares  about  the  court- 
room, but  he  sees  no  friend — no  hope.  Every 
technicality  and  delay  and  defense  and  ave- 
nue of  escape  known  to  the  cunning  of  law- 
yers are  available  to  the  rich  man  indicted 
for  crime.  The  poor  man  under  indictment 
is  permitted  to  go  through  the  forms  and 
appearances  of  a  trial ;  but  such  a  trial  is 
only  a  mockery." 

The  public  defender  idea  has  met  oppo- 
sition from  bar  associations,  judges,  news- 
papers and  others  who  have  believad  that 
accused  persons  are  sufficiently  protected  in 
our  courts  under  existing  safeguards.  Mean- 
while, it  has  won  increasing  attention  from 
the  public  generally. 

Winthrop  D.  Lane. 


Communications 


CONSERVATION   OF  MINDS 

To  the  Editor:  War  as  a  "Time  for 
Thinking"  appeared  in  the  Survey  for  May 
19,  on  page  171,  just  below  a  design  for  a 
model  settlement  for  discharged  British  sol- 
diers. This  is  a  very  happy  juxtaposition. 
In  this  time  of  national  excitement  and  rest- 
lessness, more  than  ever  must  we  conserve 
the  thinking  of  mankind,  increase  as  we  can 
the  efficiency  of  our  minds  as  well  as  our 
bodies. 

Morton  Prince  has  already  written  a  book 
on  the  Psychosis  of  the  Kaiser;  and,  indeed, 
as  pointed  out  also  by  Bernard  Shaw  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  all  war  itself  may  be 
regarded  as  international  insanity. 

How  much  the  more,  then,  should  we  strive 
for  improvement  in  our  thoughts  and  in  what 
we  think  with — namely,  our  minds.  War  is 
a  great  and  ruthless  destruction.  Not  only 
those  in  the  trenches  suffer — they  suffer 
death,  physical  and  often  mental  torture,  and 
will  represent  a  vast  congregation  of  wrecks 
that  must  be  repaired  and  readapted  when 
peace  again  rests  on  the  world;  but  those 
that  remain  in  America,  those  who  stay  at 
home,  those  who  keep  the  country  itself  to- 
gether, must  look  well  to  themselves.  They 
must  build  and  build  fast,  for  destructive 
forces  are  unleashed  in  war  time  that  were 
held  in  check  before.  Just  as  tuberculosis 
has  grown  almost  to  be  a  plague  in  France, 
so  may  other  diseases  gain  their  majority 
in  a  short  time.  And  the  most  serious  of 
these   are   those   that  menace   our  minds. 

Provision  is  being  made  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  food  and  for  the  improvement  of 
economic  efficiency.  But  until  now  no  great 
national  awareness  has  arisen  as  to  the  need 
for  national  conservation  of  minds,  for  Ra- 
tional   mental    hygiene. 

Now  is  the  opportunity,  while  there  is  yet 
time,  to  throttle  that  great  social  parasite, 
feeblemindedness.  We  know  that  the  feeble- 
minded procreate  rapidly  and  promiscu- 
ously, and  that  a  large  majority  of  their  off- 
spring are  feebleminded.  And  yet,  for  ob- 
vious and  necessary  reasons,  the  government 
subsidizes  them.  Those  people  are  not  sub- 
ject to  draft  who  are  "idiots,  imbeciles  or 
those  convicted  of  infamous  crimes" — most  of 
whom  are  in  truth  feebleminded.  While  the 
perfect  specimens  of  our  manhood  are  off 
at  the   front,   getting  maimed   or   killed,   the 


feebleminded  are  at  home  living  on  the  ef- 
forts of  other  people  and  procreating  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  their  own  kind.  Now 
is  the  time  to  settle  this  question — either  in 
segregated  colonies  where  their  labor  will 
be  utilized  to  the  greatest  advantage  or  else 
by  a  law  for  sterilization  (not  castration), 
which  is  the  only  alternative. 

Excitement  breeds  excitement.  Let  us  take 
thought.  Monthly,  almost  weekly,  hospital 
staffs  are  being  organized  and  sent  abroad, 
fully  equipped  hospitals  arranged  for  here. 
Among  these  are  psychopathic  hospitals,  the 
foremost  that  of  the  New  York  Psychiatric 
Unit.  But  these  hospitals  care  only  for  the 
outstanding — the  far-gone  cases. 

The  great  numbers  of  people  are  forever 
outside  of  these  hospital  walls,  but  there  is 
need  for  each  one  to  take  part  in  conserving 
the  universal  mentality.  Let  there  be  organ- 
ized in  each  state  a  mental  hygiene  society 
whose  sole  duty  is  to  further  the  mental  wel- 
fare of  those  within  its  borders.  Then  let 
these  mental  hygiene  societies  be  assisted 
in  their  "drive"  by  each  member  of  the 
community. 

Charles  B.  Thompson,  M.  D. 
[Executive  Secretary  Mental  Hygiene  Society 
of  Maryland] 

Baltimore. 

THE  ENEMY  IN  CAMP 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  article, 
The  Rape  of  Girlhood,  on  page  256  of  the 
Survey  for  June  16. 

War  has  its  "hell"  more  surety  than  in 
the  field  of  battle.  It  comes  most  fiendish 
when  the  soldier  is  in  the  camp  during  idle 
hours.  You  have  hit  the  truth  much  more 
fully  in  this  story  than  most  realize,  and 
this  result  of  war  requires  the  deep  study  and 
action  of  all  people  inclined  to  aid  in  social 
welfare. 

The  writer  was  a  soldier  in  the  late 
Spanish-American  war,  and  service  was 
spent  in  many  of  the  United  States  camps, 
forts,  garrisons,  and  in  the  field  as  well  a-s 
in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  My  experience 
has  been  only  that  of  all  soldiers,  but  no  one 
who  hai  never  been  in  the  service  has  even 
a  remote  idea  of  the  dangers  that  come  to 
the  girl  who  enters  the  soldier  camps  and 
garrisons  without  proper  escort  in  the  day- 


time.    Women  should  never  under   any  cir- 
cumstances attend  these  places  after  dark  un- 
less they  wish  to  subject  themselves  to  evils. 
O.  F.  Sampson. 
JEtna.   Life   Insurance   Company. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

i 

INCOME  SOCIALLY  EMPLOYED 

To  the  Editor: 

Don't  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn.  Tax  luxury  and  extravagance,  not 
generosity  and  public  service.  If  we  conscript 
income  as  well  as  men  to  safeguard  democ- 
racy it  is  necessary  to  have  the  same  regard 
for  what  the  dollars  are  doing  when  con- 
scripted as  for  what  the  men  are  doing.  If 
it  seems  wise  to  say  to  men  who  are  already 
employed  at  what  they  can  do  best  to  meet 
the  nation's  supreme  needs  in  making  muni- 
tions or  producing  food,  "You  are  needed 
more  where  you  are  than  in  the  national 
army,"  so  it  would  seem  wise  to  say  of  the 
dollars  now  voluntarily  employed  in  the 
education  and  training  of  officers  for  the 
army  and  navy,  for  leadership  in  the  great 
tasks  of  civil  life,  for  the  relief  of  suf- 
fering and  for  the  dynamic  moral  forces  of 
the  nation,  that  they  are  needed  more  where 
they  are  than  in  the  national  treasury. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  in  his  communication  on 
Tax  Exemption  in  your  issue  of  July  14, 
shows  a  curious  social  astigmatism  in  sup- 
posing that  the  proposal  which  the  Senate 
is  asked  to  incorporate  in  the  war  revenue 
act  to  allow  deductions  from  taxable  income 
of  gifts  for  educational,  charitable  and  re- 
ligious purposes,  bears  any  analogy  to  a  re- 
quest for  a  special  favor  or  for  a  subsidy. 
It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Social  workers  of 
the  country  should  rise  en  masse,  and  are 
doing  so,  in  indignant  protest  that  the  gov- 
ernment, in  taking  its  greatly  increased  toll 
of  income,  does  not  first  take  all  excess  war 
profits,  and  apply  its  maximum  rates  of  in- 
come tax  to  that  portion  of  income  which  is 
spent  for  luxury  and  extravagance  before  it 
touches  a  farthing  of  the  dollars  now  socially 
employed  in  education  and  humanitarian 
work. 

The  Hollis  amendment  to  the  war  revenue 
act  is  a  demand  for  an  act  of  social  justice 
as  a  matter  of  right.  It  is  a  protest  against 
what  in  fact  amounts  to  double  taxation.  It 
follows  precedents  derived  from  the  larger 
experience  of  Great  Britain  and  Australia  in 
enforcing  the  strictest  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  conscription  of  income.  It 
is  good  public  policy  to  let  socially  employed 
income  alone  until  all  that  is  now  expended 
in  luxury,  waste  and  extravagance  has  been 
conscripted. 

New   York. 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay. 

A  MEETING  AT  LEEDS 

To  the  Editor: 

I  hope  you  will  like  to  use  the  enclosed  in 
the  Survey.  Though  the  Leeds  meeting  is 
not  very  recent,  all  news  is  so  impeded  that 
I  think  this  is  still  of  immediate  interest.  It 
is  from  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  England, 
a  member  of  the  Union  of  Democratic  Con- 
trol: 

"There  was  a  wonderful  gathering  at  Leeds 
last  Sunday.  I  went  to  see  it.  Seventeen  hun- 
dred delegates  were  present  from  different 
labor  and  democratic  organizations.  It  was 
to  hail  the  Russian  revolution,  press  for  the 
restatement  of  allied  policy  in  harmony  with 
Russian  aims,  demand  the  restoration  of  civil 
liberties,  and  set  up  a  Council  of  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Delegates  in  this  country.  It 
was  a  very  great  historic  event.  I  will  have 
some  papers  sent  to  you,  by  preference  the 
most  Tory,  as  that  shows  how  even  those 
papers  gave  good  reports.  Morning  and 
evening  sessions  were  opened  by  the  singing 
of  The  Red  Flag.    The  conference  was  held 
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in  the  Coliseum,  a  great  theatre,  and  all  the 
floor  of  the  hall  and  first  balcony  was 
packed  with  delegates,  while  visitors  were 
in  the  second  balcony.  J.  Ramsay  Macdon- 
ald,  Philip  Snowden,  Mr.  Anderson  and 
many  others  spoke  splendidly.  The  whole 
audience  was  simply  seething  with  enthusi- 
asm. Red  ribbons  were  everywhere.  It  was 
a  particularly  unanimous  audience,  too — save 
for  one  or  two  slight  episodes — and  any 
confusion  was  caused  by  the  anxiety  of  dele- 
gates to  support  the  resolutions.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  experience.  People  in 
America  are  not  premature  in  holding  con- 
ferences to  demand  terms  of  peace.  They 
can't  begin  too  soon." 

B. 

AN    INTERNATIONAL    RECON- 
STRUCTION  CORPS 

To  the  Editor: 

It  is  proposed  to  form  an  International 
Reconstruction  Corps  of  "men  of  conscripta- 
ble  age  unwilling  to  take  life  but  unafraid 
of  hard  work  or  danger  in  the  service  of 
their  country  and  of  mankind,  who  pledge 
themselves  to  continuous  service  in  the  corps 
for  the  period  of  the  war  and  at  least  one 
year  thereafter." 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  service  for  men  who  cannot  conscien- 
tiously do  military  or  naval  service  but  are 
not  cowards,  slackers  or  loafers. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  several 
thousand  young  men  who  will  refuse  to 
fight  if  drafted.  No  one  knows  what  will  be 
done  with  them.  The  war  department  is 
unable  to  give  any  definite  answer.  There  is 
a  rumor  that  they  will  be  interned. 

Most  of  these  young  men  would  like  to  do 
something,  but  they  don't  know  just  what  to 
do.  They  cannot  conscientiously  go  into  any 
service  which  is  organized  primarily  for 
military  ends.  Furthermore,  they  want  to 
make  their  protest  against  war  and  enforced 
military   service   clear. 

If  a  group  of  young  men  who  are  consci- 
entious objectors  to  war  offer  themselves  for 
work  which  is  constructive  and  international, 
it  would  seem  a  foolish  waste  of  youthful 
idealism  to  refuse  to  grant  them  that  oppor- 
tunity. If,  at  the  same  time,  they  state  that 
they  will  continue  in  such  service  for  at  least 
a  year  after  the  close  of  the  war,  they  may 
convince  some  of  the  scoffers  that  some  at 
least  of  the  conscientious  objectors  are  con- 
scientious as  well  as  objectors,  and  perhaps 
set  a  few  to  thinking  about  the  justice  of 
their  position. 

The  definite  opportunity  presents  itself  in 
the  reconstruction  work  in  Europe.  Millions 
are  homeless  in  the  areas  over  which  the 
battle-tide  has  surged.  There  are  districts 
without  children;  others  where  thin-faced 
children  have  forgotten  how  to  play.  Women 
and  old  men  have  lost  faith  and  courage  to 
rebuild.     Youth  is  needed. 

When  the  war  is  over  such  work  must  be- 
gin on  a  grand  scale,  and  in  it  all  the  na- 
tions must  cooperate.  Perhaps  a  little  inter- 
national army  of  young  men  and  women 
giving  themselves  to  this  task  will  develop, 
and  out  of  it  might  well  grow  a  spirit  of 
international  cooperation  which  would  trans- 
plant itself  into  other  fields.  While  hostile 
armies  march  on  conquered  territory,  the 
scope  of  such  work  is  limited.  But  a  begin- 
ning must  be  made;  and  the  need  is  infin- 
itely greater  than  the  supply  of  workers. 
The  nations  are  giving  their  primary  at- 
tention to  war. 

Already  the  Quakers,  whose  traditional 
opposition  to  war  has  been  recognized  in 
their  exemption  from  military  service,  have 
organized  a  unit  of  one  hundred  men  for 
such  reconstructive  service.  In  the  same 
work  other  conscientious  objectors  to  war 
whose  protest  is  not  yet  recognized  by  law 
might  find  the  opportunity  for  service  which 


would  not  lose  them  their  own  self-respect. 
In  such  work  they  might  find  their  Moral 
Equivalent  of  War. 

The  Quaker  unit  is  organized  under  the 
civilian  Red  Cross,  which  has  undertaken 
this  relief  work  and  has  promised  to  set 
aside  funds  for  this  purpose.  There  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  another  unit  should 
not  be  organized  of  young  men  who  if 
drafted  must  otherwise  go  to  jail. 

The  plan  is  to  form  an  advisory  commit- 
tee of  men  of  standing  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  general  purpose;  and  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  men  willing  to  serve  in  the 
corps  or  help  actively  in  its  organization. 

The  first  need  is  to  know  how  many  men 
a^e  ready  to  volunteer  for  such  service.  Men 
interested   are  asked  to  write  to 

L.  S.  Gannett. 

27  West  Forty-fourth  Street, 
New  York  City. 


THE  State  Industrial  Commission  of  Wis- 
consin holds  that  typhoid  fever  contracted 
by  an  employe  as  the  result  of  drinking  a 
polluted  water-supply,  furnished  by  the  em- 
ployer, is  a  personal  injury  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  compensation  act.  Over  $5,000  is 
therefore  awarded  to  workmen  whose  cases 
have  been  under  debate  since  1914. 

THE  June  issue  of  the  Modern  Hospital 
contains  articles  on  the  subject  of  occupa- 
tional therapy  in  hospitals.  A  history  of  the 
occupational  therapy  movement,  remunera- 
tive occupations  for  the  handicapped,  value 
of  such  work  in  hospitals  for  the  tubercu- 
lous and  the  insane,  are  some  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed. 

THE  provincial  legislature  of  Ontario  has 
passed  an  "act  respecting  surveys  and  plans 
of  land  in  or  near  urban  municipalities" 
which  contains  far-reaching  city  planning 
powers.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  se- 
curing the  cooperation  of  land-owners  and 
avoiding  injustice  to  them,  for  avoiding  the 
conflicting  authority  of  adjoining  towns,  and 
for  securing  the  highest  degree  of  engineer- 
ing efficiency  and  advice  in  the  planning. 

THE  Texas  legislature  appropriated  $70,- 
000  for  the  work  of  a  Bureau  of  Rural  Sani- 
tation in  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation  has  given  a  similar 
amount  for  this  work,  it  is  announced, 
through  its  International  Health  Board.  The 
new  bureau  will  be  in  charge  of  Dr.  Piatt 
W.  Covington,  professor  of  preventive  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Texas. 

A  DELEGATION  of  French  working- 
women  recently  visited  England  to  compare 
factory  conditions  there  with  those  at  home. 
One  of  the  results  of  their  visit  was  a  strong 
recommendation  for  the  introduction  of  Brit- 
ish methods  of  securing  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  women  workers,  especially  by  the 
appointment  of  lady  superintendents.  The 
ministries  of  labor  and  munitions  have  prom- 
ised the  Conseil  National  des  Femmes  to 
support  them  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about 
this  innovation,  which  has  as  yet  only  been 
introduced  in  very  few  plants.  A  school  for 
the  training  of  women  educationally  equipped 
for  such  posts  has  been  opened  in  Paris. 
A  tferee  months'  course  is  considered   essen- 


tial, including  in  addition  to  practical  sub- 
jects a  knowledge  of  law  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates  to   the   home   and   to    labor   conditions. 

A  FELLOWSHIP  in  world  politics  to  stimu- 
late international  understanding  has  been  es- 
tablished at  Stanford  University  under  the 
department  of  hjstory.  The  fellowship  has 
been  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of 
Mary  and  Helen  Seabury,  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  for  long  friends  of  peace.  The  work 
will  consist  of  scientific  investigations  and 
reports,  largely  directed  by  Prof.  Edward 
Krehbiel,  head  of  the  history  department. 
No  propaganda  is  to  be  fostered. 

DANBURY  hatters  are  to  keep  their  homes. 
D.  E.  Lowe  &  Co.,  who  were  awarded  in 
the  federal  courts  a  judgment  of  $252,130 
against  the  hatters'  union,  for  a  boycott  of 
the  product  of  their  factory  in  1903,  have 
come  to  a  settlement.  The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  raised  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  members  a  fund  of  more 
than  $150,000  to  protect  the  hatters  from  loss. 
The  hatters  themselves  paid  over  nearly 
$80,000.  The  plaintiffs  accepted  this  sum  of 
$230,000,  so  that  the  sale  by  foreclosure  of 
the   140   defendants'   homes  was   averted. 

YET  another  proof  of  the  value  of  regis- 
tration laws  properly  enforced  comes  from 
Virginia.  The  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  in 
the  State  Board  of  Health  was  besieged  for 
records  of  birth  to  prove  military  age.  But 
as  the  registration  laws  of  the  state  were 
inadequate  until  1912,  the  anxious  inquirers 
had  to  turn  elsewhere  for  their  information. 
"As  the  cities  were  about  as  remiss  as  the 
state,"  says  Registrar  Plecker,  "it  is  almost 
impossible  for  nine  out  of  ten  adults  to  prove 
their  ages  from  official  records."  Marriage 
records  have  also  been  sought  after.  To 
make  these  more  accessible  it  has  been  rec- 
ommended that  all  loose  documents  be  for- 
warded to  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  for 
indexing. 


IN  dismissing  proceedings  against  the  New 
York  carpenters'  unions,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  injunctions  against  labor  unions 
under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  can  be 
obtained  only  by  governments  and  not  by 
private  persons.  "Open-shop"  woodwork 
manufacturers  attempted  to  restrain  New 
York  carpenters'  unions  and  others  from  re- 
fusing to  work  on  their  products.  They 
charged  a  nation-wide  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade  through  a  union  rule  against  carpen- 
ters working  on  "open-shop"  or  "unfair" 
mill  work  and  trim.  They  argued  that  the 
Clayton  act,  passed  after  their  suit  was  be- 
gun, operated  in  prohibiting  anti-union  in- 
junctions only  in  suits  between  employers  and 
employes  and  not  between  individuals  and 
unions.  The  unions  contended  that  the  em- 
bargo was  confined  to  New  York  and  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  not  been  specially  injured 
by  it  nor  were  the  subjects  of  special  dis- 
crimination. 

A  NOVEL  method  of  interesting  college 
girls  in  social  work  was  recently  employed 
by  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  of  Boston.  Following  commencement 
week  at  the  colleges,  twenty  young  women 
from  Vassar,  Bryn  Mawr,  Wellesley,  Mt. 
Holyoke,  Smith,  Radcliffe,  and  the  Women's 
College  of  Brown  University,  came  to  Bos- 
ton as  guests  of  the  union  and  of  a  number 
of  social  settlements.  Four  days  were  spent 
in  a  survey  of  the  city  and  its  social  work. 
After  a  consideration  of  problems  of  hous- 
ing, industry,  and  recreation  through  a  trip 
about  the  city,  a  number  of  visits  were  made 
to  settlements,  family  agencies,  children's  so- 
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cieties  and  social-service  departments  at  dis- 
pensaries and  hospitals.  Talks  by  social 
workers,  supplemented  by  conferences  of  a 
more  informal  character,  helped  to  interpret 
what  was  seen,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
possibilities  of  social  work  as  a  profession 
for  college  -women.  The  visiting  students 
were  divided  between  seniors,  just  gradu- 
ated, and  juniors.  Plans  for  the  visit  were 
developed  by  the  union  in  cooperation  with 
a  social  advisory  committee  representative  of 
different  fields  of  effort  in  Boston.  Muchof 
its  success  was  due  to  the  close  connection 
as  vocational  counsellor  for  a  number  of 
colleges  in  New  England  held  by  Miss  Flor- 
ence Jackson,  executive  secretary  of  the 
union. 

PROPORTIONAL  representation  has  been 
defeated  by  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
although  passed  by  a  majority  vote  at  the 
recent  speakers'  conference  at  which  all  par- 
ties were  represented.  It  shared  the  fate  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  women,  not  having 
been  included  in  the  official  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  government,  a  circumstance 
which,  to  many  minds,  relegated  it  into  the 
class  of  "academic"  propositions.  The  suf- 
frage measure  was,  it  is  true,  passed  by  the 
Commons,  but  Lord  Curzon  announced  that 
it  would  not  be  made  part  of  the  govern- 
ment measure.  In  other  words,  the  Lords, 
left  to  vote  on  it  as  they  please,  are  likely 
to  defeat  it.  The  principal  opponents  of 
proportional  representation  are  those  who 
look  upon  the  traditional  two-party  system 
which  gives  commanding  authority  to  the 
party  in  office  as  superior  to  a  system  in 
which  a  number  of  minorities  may  find  ade- 
quate representation  and  necessitate  the  bar- 
gaining between  party  leaders  more  familiar 
in  continental  politics.  Mr.  Asquith,  dur- 
ing the  recent  discussions,  was  won  over 
from  a  former  mild  interest  in  proportional 
representation  into  the  ranks  of  its  strong 
supporters.  This  appears  to  be  due,  pri- 
marily, to  his  fear  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  adding  eight  million  women  to  an 
electorate  which  must  be  expected  for  some 
time  to  be  swayed  by  emotional  appeals  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  has  been  the  case  in 
the    last  few   decades. 


TEN  complete  sawmill  units  are  being  dis- 
patched from  New  England  to  France  to 
help  meet  the  fuel  shortage  there.  The  first 
unit  set  off  from  New  Hampshire — woods- 
men, horses,  sawmill  operators — 100  men 
and  thirty  horses.  The  officers  of  the  State 
Forestry  Department  and  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  State  Food  Pro- 
duction Committee  to  domestic  aspects  of 
the  situation.  The  high  prices  for  coal  have 
exhausted  the  supply  of  dry  cord-wood  in 
New  England.  Next  winter  the  small  cit- 
ies and  towns  are  likely  to  suffer  more  than 
the  large  cities  for  lack  of  coal,  and  they  will 
have  to  burn  green  wood  if  wood  lots  are 
not  cut  over  this  summer  in  the  free  time  be- 
tween seed  time  and  harvest.  The  advice 
of  the  foresters  is  offered  to  farmers  so  as  to 
prevent  damage  to  future  wood  production, 
and  the  committee  is  asked  to  appoint  a  re- 
sponsible citizen  in  each  of  the  larger  vil- 
lages and  smaller  cities  to  act  as  fuel  agent, 
open  woodyards  and  take  any  other  steps  to 
see  that  seasoned  wood  is  accumulated  and 
conserved  for  household  use. 

That  the  community  as  well  as  the  war 
and  forestry  aspects  of  the  situation  are  thus 
so  clearly  visualized  is  due  possibly  to  the 
fact  that  the  forester  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire society  is  an  old-time  social  worker — 
Philip  W.  Ayres,  who  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neer executives  in  charity  organization  work 
in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Brooklyn  and  New 
York. 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  national  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on 
the  subjects  named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  thai 
work  which  each  organization  is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information. 
Correspondence  is  invited.  Nominal  charges  are  sometime*  made  for  publications  and  pamphlets. 
Alaavi  enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Health 


SEX  EDUCATION— New  York  Social  Hygiene 
Society,  Formerly  Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis,  105  West  40th  Street,  New 
York  City.  Dr.  James  Pedersen,  Secretary.  Seven 
educational  pamphlets,  10c.  each.  Four  reprints, 
5c  each.  Dues — Active  $2.00;  Contributing  $5.00; 
Sustaining  $10.00.  Membership  includes  current 
and  subsequent  literature;  selected  bibliographies. 
Maintains  lecture  bureau  and  health  exhibit. 

CANCER — American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer,  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  Exec.  Secy.  To  dissem- 
inate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual  membership  dues  $5. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PROVISION  FOE  THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED — Objects:  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  the  extent  and  menace 
of  feeble-mindedness  and  to  suggest  and  initiate 
methods  for  its  control  and  ultimate  eradication 
from  the  American  people.  General  Offices,  Em- 
pire Bldg..  Phila.,  Pa.  For  information,  literature, 
etc.,  address  Joseph  P.   Bycrs,  Exec.  Sec'y. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE— National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New 
York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,  Sec'y.  Write 
for  pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  prevention  of 
insanity  and  mental  deficiency,  care  of  insane  and 
feeble-minded,  surveys,  social  service  in  mental 
hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Of- 
ficial quarterly  magazine,  Mental  Hygiene,  $2.00 
per  year. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH— Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  National  Health.  E.  F.  Robhins, 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  203  E.  27th  St.,  New  York. 
To  unite  all  government  health  agencies  into  a 
National  Department  of  Health  to  inform  the  peo- 
ple how  to  prevent  disease. 

TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  105 
East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Charles  J.  Hat- 
field, M.  D.,  Exec.  Sec'y.  Reports,  pamphlets,  etc., 
sent  upon  request.  Annual  transactions  and  other 
publications  free  to   members. 


1HE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION publishes  an  illustrated  book,  The 
Way  Life  Begins,  for  parents,  teachers  and 
others,  price  $1.25.  Also  Social  Hygiene,  a  quar- 
terly magazine,  $2.00  per  year,  and  a  monthly 
Bulletin  $.25  per  year.  Annual  membership 
$5.00;  sustaining  $10.00.  Information  upon  re- 
quest. William  F.  Snow,  M.  D.,  General  Secre- 
tary,  105  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING.  Object:  to  stimulate 
the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a 
central  bureau  of  information.  Publications: 
Public  Health  Nurse  Quarterly,  $1.00  per  year; 
bulletins  sent  to  members.  Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,  R.  N.,  Executive  Secretary,  600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS— Through  its 
Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service,  main- 
tains a  staff  of  specially  prepared  visiting 
nurses  for  appointment  to  small  towns  and  rural 
districts.  Pamphlets  supplied  on  organization  and 
administration  of  visiting  nurse  associations;  per- 
sonal assistance  and  exhibits  available  for  local 
use.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  Red  Cross  Town 
and  Country  Nursing  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH— American  Public  Health 
Assn.  Pres.,  William  A.  Evans,  M.D.,  Chi- 
cago; Sec'y,  Prof.  S.  M.  Gunn,  Boston. 
Object  "To  protect  and  promote  public  and  per- 
sonal health."  Seven  Sections:  Laboratory,  Sani- 
tary Engineering,  Vital  Statistics,  Sociological, 
Public  Health  Administration,  Industrial  Hygiene, 
Food  and  Drugs.  Official  monthly  organ,  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health:  $3.00  per  year.  3  mos. 
trial  subscription  (to  Survey  readers  4  mos.)  50c. 
Address  126  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EUGENICS'  REGISTRY.— Board  of  Registra- 
tion: Chancellor  David  Star  Jordan,  Pres.; 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  Sec'y;  Prof.  Irving  Fisher, 
Dr.  Chas.  B.  Davenport,  Luther  Burbank,  Prof.  O. 
C.  Glaser,  Exec.  Sec'y.  A  Public  Service  conduct- 
ed by  the  Race  Betterment  Foundation  and  Eu- 
genics' Record  Office  for  knowledge  about  human 
inheritance  and  eugenics.  Literature  free.  Regis- 
tration blanks  for  those  who  desire  an  inventory, 
and  wherever  possible,  an  estimate  of  their  hered- 
itary  possibilities.  Address  Eugenics'  Registry 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS— N  a  t  i  o  n  al 
Committee  for.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion for  Associations,  Commissions  and  per- 
sona working  to  conserve  vision;  to  publish 
literature  of  movement;  to  furnish  exhibit*,  lan- 
tern slides,  lectures.  Printed  matter:  samples 
free;  quantities  at  cost.  Invites  membership. 
Field,  United  States.  Includes  N.  Y.  State  Com. 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Managing  Director;  Gor- 
don L.  Berry,  Field  Secretary;  Mrs.  Winifred 
Hathaway,  Secretary.  Address,  130  E.  22d  St, 
N.  Y.  C. 

Racial    Problems 


NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK— Meets  the  demand  for 
concise  information  concerning  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  Negro  Race.  Extended 
bibliographies.  Full  index.  Price,  25c.  By  mail, 
35c.  Negro  Year  Book  Company,  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, Alabama. 

In  addition  to  information  in  Negro  Year  Book, 
Tuskegee  Institute  will  furnish  other  data  on  the 
conditions  and  progress  of  the  Negro  race. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE,  HAMPTON,  VA.— 
Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth.  "Great  edu- 
cational experiment  station."  Neither  a  State 
nor  a  Government  school.  Supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Principal;  F.  K. 
Rogers,  Treasurer;  W.  H.  Scoville,  Secretary. 
Free  literature  on  race  adjustment,  Hampton  aims 
and  methods.  Southern  Workman,  illustrated, 
monthly,   $1    a   year;    free   to   donors. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE. 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Proposes  to  make 
10,000,000  Americans  physically  free  from  peon- 
age, mentally  free  from  ignorance,  politically 
free  from  disfranchisement,  and  socially  free  from 
insult.  Membership  8,600,  with  70  branches.  Of- 
ficial organ,  The  Crisis,  38,000  monthly.  Pres., 
Moorfield  Storey;  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors, 
Dr.  J.  E.  Spingarn;  Treas.,  Oswald  Garrison  Vil 
lard;  Director  of  Publications  and  Research,  Dr. 
W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois;  Sec'y,  Roy  Nash. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  NEGRO  HISTORY— A 
quarterly  publication  concerned  with  facts, 
not  with  opinions.  The  organ  of  the  Associa 
tion  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History.  To 
popularize  the  movement  of  unearthing  the  Negro 
and  his  contribution  to  civilization  that  he  may 
not  become  a  negligible  factor  in  the  thought  of 
the  world.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Editor.  Subscription  $1.00  a  year. 
Foreign  subscription  25  cents  extra.  Address,  1216 
You  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Libraries 


AMERICAN        LIBRARY 
.     Furnishes       information 
libraries,  planning   library 
librarians,     cataloging     libraries. 
Booklist,   a   monthly   annotated 
selection,    is    a    valuable    guide 
books.      List   of   publications   on 
B.   Utley,   Executive   Secretary 
St.,   Chicago. 


ASSOCIATION— 
about  organizing 
buildings,  training 

etc.  A.  L.  A. 
magazine  on  book 
to    the    best    new 

request.  George 
73  E.   Washington 


Recreation 


PLAYGROUND  DIRECTORS  AND  WORKERS 
in  planning  their  summer  programs  will  want 
to  keep  in  mind  the  Athletic  Badge  Tests  for 
increasing  the  physical  efficiency  of  boys  and  girls. 
Pamphlets  describing  the  tests  and  the  bronze 
badges  awarded  those  successful  in  reaching  cer- 
tain standards  may  be  secured  from  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1 
Madison  Avenue,   New  York  City. 
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Books  by  Women 

Notable   Contributions  to  Social  and  Economic 

Writings  in  1917 


By 


Edith  Abbott 
Grace  Abbott 

Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge 
Augusta  F.  Bronner,  M.  D. 
Eliza  Burt  Gamble 
C.  Gasquoine  Hartley 
B.  L.  Hutchins 
Harlean  James 
Rose  JVilder  Lane 
Annie  Marion  McLean 
Belle  Israels  Moskowitz 


Elsie  Clews  Parsons 

Hester  M.  Pollock 

Mary  Katherine  Reely 

Mary  E.  Richmond 

Vidn.  D.  Scudder 

Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch 

Gertrude  T.  Spitz 

Frances  Stern 

Mary  Van  Kleeck 

Agnes  Van  Valkenburgh 

Henrietta  JValters 


Jean  JVeidensall 


Price   10  Cents 


July  28,   1917 


THE  PRICE 


YESTERDAY. 


TODAY. 


TOMORROW . 


MEANWHILE. 


One  hanging  high,  bound  fast  to  cross  of  pain, 
Breathed  blessing  on  the  angry  crowd  and  cried 
"Forgive,  they  know  not  what  they  do!"  and  died 
To  draw  a  world  within  his  tender  reign. 
One  after  one  the  prophet  souls  have  birth, 
Hold  high  their  flaming  torch,  speak  daring  word, 
Perish  by  torturing  hate  or  cruel  sword, 
To  win  at  last  the  altar-shrines  of  earth. 
Oh,  glorious  company!     These  make  it  clear 
What  all  mankind  must  be — august,  divine. 
But  on  what  sodden  crowds  their  faces  shine, 
How  long  before  the  tew  their  message  hear ! 
What  miracle  shall  make  the  sullen,  weak, 
More  quick  to  answer  when  the  prophets  speak  ? 

A  million  crosses  on  a  thousand  fields, 
Hiding  unnumbered  dead  'neath  blasted  soil ; 
The  gifted  youth — the  simple  man  of  toil — 
Such  as  each  generation's  harvest  yields. 
These,  slain  by  those  who  did  not  wish  to  slay ; 
These  few,  who  knew  their  homes  must  be  kept  free ; 
These  more,  who  died  for  Kings  they  could  not  see ; 
These  most,  blind  spoilers  of  Life's  hoard,  each  day, 
In  lands  they  had  not  meant  to  rob ; — these  Dead ; — 
Shall  their  most  bitter  cross  no  blessing  bring? 
Shall  their  black  winter  know  no  blooming  spring 
To  presage  harvests  from  their  famine  fed  ? 
Forbid  it,  Justice,  that  from  tyrants'  power 
Hath,  age  on  age,  wrung  Freedom's  richer  dower! 

Oh,  can  it  be  that  time  has  come  at  last 

For  thrones  to  topple  and  for  Kings  to  go  ? 

For  Greed  to  loose  its  hold ;  for  Power  to  flow 

Supreme  through  humblest  ways;  for  learning  fast 

That  in  the  "fabric  of  the  world,"  not  fair 

And  gilded  broidery  of  its  famed  and  great, 

Is  Sovereignty  divine?     That  not  the  rare 

And  mighty  few,  but  warp  and  woof  strange  Fate 

Weaves  into  destiny  sublime  for  all  the  race 

Is  utmost  promise  of  the  Good ;  to  last 

When  pride  of  wealth  and  dazzling  lie  of  caste, 

And  even  lonely  prophet's  gift  of  grace, 

Shall  show  but  pictured  hint  of  Common  Life 

Shot  through  with  splendor,  born  of  Love  and  Strife? 

Meanwhile,  on  earth,  Spring's  flower-waking  feet 

Find  not  a  place  to  rest ;  and  sky  and  sea 

Are  desecrate  by  monsters  grim  that  flee 

And  dive  with  Death ;  and  chaos,  only  meet 

For  devil's  realm,  destroys  the  garnered  gain 

Of  ages  long.    Justice,  is  this  thy  plan, 

To  claim  such  price  for  this  new  gift  to  man, 

This  gift  of  Common  Life,  cleansed  free  of  stain 

Of  slavery  and  fear?    Oh,  Wisdom,  teach 

Thy  Comrade  thriftier  ways!     Behold  the  Price 

Is  paid,  long  since,  by  prophets  brave;  paid  thrice 

By  these  new  dead  whom  praises  cannot  reach. 

Call  Love  to  heal  hate's  wounds!     Great  Wisdom,  lead 

Mankind  by  better  paths  to  Freedom's  meed ! 


Anna  Garlin  Spencer. 
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Social  Aspects  of  War  Taxes 

By  Samuel  McCune  Lindsey 

PROFESSOR    OF    SOCIAL    LEGISLATION,    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 


HE  first  war  revenue  act  [which  is  the  greatest 
emergency  revenue  measure  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
posed in  the  American  Congress]  is  not  yet  a  law, 
although  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  two 
ago.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  reported  it  to 
the  Senate  on  July  3  and  recommended  many  important 
changes  in  the  House  bill,  but  the  Senate  has  now  recommitted 
it  for  further  consideration  in  the  light  of  the  food  adminis- 
tration bill.  The  liquor  control  features  of  the  latter  as  well 
as  many  other  proposed  radical  departures  in  policy  affecting 
sources  and  yield  of  current  revenues  have  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Finance  Committee  to  revise  its  work.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  to  change  greatly  the  general  principles  upon  which 
it  proposes  to  begin  the  financing  the  war. 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  differ  in  important  particulars, 
but  rather  in  the  details  of  application  than  in  the  essential 
principles  of  taxation  and  the  social  policies  which  those  prin- 
ciples imply.  We  are  here  not  so  much  concerned  with  the 
variation  in  the  rates  of  the  income  tax  as  between  the  Senate 
and  House  bills  or  in  the  fact  that  the  one  proposes  to  double 
the  federal  estate  tax  while  the  other  leaves  it  as  at  present, 
or  in  the  details  of  the  levy  of  the  excess  war  profits  tax,  as 
we  are  in  the  fact  that  both  bills  propose  to  raise  by  imme^ 
diate  taxation  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  million  dol- 
lars and  to  do  this  through  doubling  the  normal  income  tax, 
reducing  the  minimum  incomes  exempted  and  increasing 
greatly  the  surtax,  which  begins  with  incomes  in  excess  of  five 
thousand  dollars  and  reaches  higher  levels  for  the  larger  in- 
comes than  have  been  attained  in  any  other  country.  This 
means  a  four  per  cent  normal  income  tax  on  incomes  over 
$l,000-$2,000,  and  from  1  to  50  per  cent  graduated  surtax  on 
incomes  over  $5,000. 

The  task  of  raising  revenue  to  defray  war  expenses  is  not 
to  be  a  light  one  in  any  event,  whether  the  huge  sums  that 
will  be  required  are  financed,  first,  directly  from  taxation  with 
temporary  reliance  on  loans,  or  secondly,  wholly  from  loans 
with  partial  reliance  upon  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing interest  charges,  which  has  been  our  traditional  policy  in 
this  country,  or,  thirdly,  a  combination  of  taxation  and  loans 
in  relatively  equal  propositions.  Professor  O.  M.  W.  Sprague 
in  an  article  in  the  New  Republic  of  February  24,  1917,  set 
forth  a  "pay-as-you-go"  policy  and  advocated  what  he 
called  the  conscription  of  income,  having  important  analogies 
to  the  conscription  of  men,  as  the  method  for  making  it  ef- 
fective.    The    same    policy    was    advocated    in  a    memorial 


to  Congress  on  April  23  entitled,  Memorial  of  Economists 
Regarding  War  Finance,  signed  by  a  number  of  prominent 
college  and  university  teachers  of  political  economy  and 
finance.  It  was  given  greater  prominence  and  pushed  to  a 
greater  extreme  as  a  theory  of  financing  the  war,  by  the 
American  Committee  on  War  Finance  led  by  Amos  Pin- 
chot.  It  has  won  very  considerable  public  support  and  has 
undoubtedly  seriously  influenced  the  general  policy  under- 
lying the  House  and  Senate  bills.  In  a  referendum  sub- 
mitted by  the  editor  of  Equity  to  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association,  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  American  Sociological  Society,  over  one  thou- 
sand votes  were  cast.  As  summarized  in  Equity  for 
July,  about  one-third  of  these  voters  expressed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  conscripting  income  in  excess  of 
necessity  or  reasonable  comfort  or  "customary  stand- 
ard of  life"  as  the  chief  reliance  for  meeting  expenses  of 
the  war.  Approximately  one-third  more  voted  for  income 
conscription  and  also  for  other  forms  of  taxation,  while  a  fifth 
of  the  total  vote  indicated  that  it  was  favorable  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  conscription  of  income  in  the  sense  above  indicated, 
though  not  recorded  affirmatively  in  either  of  the  two  groups 
just  mentioned.  This  left  the  general  result  practically  five 
to  one  for  conscription  of  income  which  a  majority  of  the 
voters  probably  understood  to  mean  the  confiscation  of  in- 
comes over  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  of  Columbia  University,  and 
Prof.  Charles  J.  Bullock,  of  Harvard,  have  criticized  se- 
verely the  postulates  of  the  conscription  theory  and  the  extreme 
application  of  the  pay-as-you-go  policy.  (See  Columbia  War 
Papers,  Nos.  7  and  16,  for  Professor  Seligman's  views,  and 
North  American  Review  for  June  for  Professor  Bullock's.) 
Still  more  recently,  Prof.  T.  N.  Carver  has  defended  the  con- 
scription theory  in  the  New  York  Tribune  for  June  24, 
1917  [Some  Must  Fight;  Shall  Not  All  the  Others  Pay?], 
in  which  he  says :  "The  real  question,  stripped  of  all 
verbiage  and  claptrap,  is  simply  this:  Shall  we  who  stay 
at  home  pay  for  this  war  as  far  as  possible  as  we  go  along, 
or  shall  we  ask  the  government  to  borrow  the  money  in  order 
that  we  be  not  too  much  disturbed  or  disarranged,  and  that 
they  who  go  to  the  front  and  do  the  fighting  may  help  to  pay 
for  it  after  they  return  home — if  they  do  return  home?"  Pro- 
fessor Seligman  makes  a  spirited  reply  in  the  Tribune  for 
July  15. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  financial  policy  upon  which  we  are 
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clearly  embarked  in  the  bills  now  pending  in  Congress 
is  one  of  reliance  upon  taxes  and  loans,  perhaps  not 
in  the  proportion  of  fifty-fifty,  suggested  by  Secre- 
tary McAdoo,  but  in  the  proportion  of  the  maximum  load 
that  can  be  put  upon  taxation  without  endangering  the  pro- 
ductivity of  capital  or  lessening  the  production  of  wealth  to 
be  taxed.  This  means  the  conscription  of  income  in  at  least 
one  very  legitimate  meaning  of  that  term.  It  does  not  mean 
the  confiscation  of  any  incomes  however  large  or  the  taking 
of  that  part  of  incomes  necessary  for  making  good  the  wastage 
of  capital,  but  merely  that  part  which  can  be  saved  or  econo- 
mized in  personal  expenditure.  To  tax  luxury,  extravagance, 
waste,  uneconomic  consumption,  miserly  hoarding  and  every 
species  of  personal  use  of  income  or  property  which  can  be 
economized,  saved  or  done  without,  is  of  the  essence  of  this 
policy,  not  necessarily  to  pay-as-we-go  but  to  put  the  maximum 
load  upon  taxation  that  the  traffic  will  bear. 

Professor  Seligman  thinks  that  this  maximum  load  will  be 
for  the  first  year  just  about  what  Congress  has  set  out  to 
raise  by  taxation,  viz. :  Fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  millions 
and  that  this  amount  should  be  doubled  during  the  second 
year  of  the  war.  The  balance  of  perhaps  ten  billions  required 
in  each  year  will  have  to  be  met  from  loans.  Even  this  some- 
what more  moderate  policy  than  the  American  Committee  on 
War  Finance  advocates  involves  a  very  real  concession  to  new 
forces  of  democracy  and  to  the  views  that  the  committee  has 
advocated.  It  also  involves  a  greater  tax  burden  than  any 
of  the  fighting  nations  of  Europe  after  several  years  of  war 
have  yet  assumed  or  even  thought  of  undertaking.  It  means 
a  tax  burden  and  a  test  of  patriotism  for  the  stay-at-homes  as 
well  as  for  those  who  go  to  the  front. 

Excess  war  profits  upon  a  reasonable  base  of  calculation 
can  be  and  should  be  the  chief  reliance  for  the  increased  rev- 
nue  from  taxation  during  the  first  year.  It  is  one  of  the  two 
chief  reliances  of  the  Senate  and  House  bills,  but  both  incline 
rather  to  the  increased  income  tax  as  the  chief  reliance.  There 
is  good  authority  for  the  assertion  that  with  a  little  more 
elasticity  in  determining  the  base  upon  which  the  excess  is 
to  be  calculated,  one  thousand  million  dollars,  or  two-thirds 
of  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  taxation  in  the  first  year, 
could  be  obtained  from  excess  war  profits,  which  might  be 
taxed  60  to  80  per  cent  on  a  revised  base,  giving  a  choice  of 
any  three  of  the  five  years  1911-15  inclusive,  without  seriously 
disturbing  the  economic  investment  and  productivity  of  cap- 
ital. Those  who  profit  most  as  a  direct  result  of  the  war  are 
those  who  are  best  able  and  should  be  most  willing  to  contrib- 
ute most  in  taxation.  Incomes  which  now  yield  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  in  taxes  under  the  existing  income  tax 
law  in  the  United  States  could  be  made  to  yield  three  to  four 
times  that  amount  without  putting  any  greater  burden  upon 
them  than  Great  Britain  has  done  with  her  relatively  smaller 
social  income.  We  ought  to  have  regard  for  the  necessary  im- 
plications of  any  radical  variation  or  increase  in  the  rates,  and 
for  the  considerations  which  determine  that  part  of  income  that 
is  made  taxable.  Selective  conscription,  to  which  we  are  already 
committed,  means  having  regard  for  what  the  dollars  are  doing 
when  we  propose  to  take  a  part  of  them  as  a  compulsory  con- 
tribution to  the  war  chest.  It  is  perhaps  reasonable  to  say 
that  at  least  one  thousand  dollars  of  income  is  necessary  for 
single  persons  and  two  thousand  for  married  persons  or  heads 


of  households  as  an  exemption  to  cover  the  maintenance  of  a 
decent  standard  of  living  or  to  guarantee  physical  efficiency. 

It  may  be  reasonable  and  necessary  to  allow  as  deductions 
from  gross  income  in  getting  at  net  income  subject  to  tax  the 
direct  and  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  on  business,  losses 
sustained,  bad  debts,  etc.,  and  on  the  principle  of  avoidance  of 
double  taxation,  the  deduction  of  all  taxes  paid  to  local,  state 
or  national  governments,  as  the  present  law  provides,  and  if 
so,  it  is  equally  necessary  and  socially  expedient  to  allow  as 
the  Hollis  amendment,  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  proposes 
to  do:  the  deduction  of  gifts  and  contributions  for  charitable, 
educational  and  religious  purposes.  For  administrative  rea- 
sons, to  safeguard  it  from  abuse  such  a  deduction  might  be 
limited  to  20  per  cent  of  any  individual's  otherwise  taxable 
income  for  the  year  on  the  theory  that  probably  90  per  cent 
of  donors  do  not  contribute  more  than  20  per  cent  of  their 
income  for  such  purposes.  This  is  an  essentially  just  and  fair 
proposal  and  is  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  objections  that  at- 
tach to  government  subsidies  or  to  special  and  class  favors  as 
ordinarily  sought  in  legislation.  It  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  any  more  than  the  fixing  of  the  rate  of  the  surtax  at  2  + 
per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  amount  by  which  the  total  net 
income  exceeds  $200,000,  and  does  not  exceed  $250,000,  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Senate  bill,  means  that  that  class  of  persons 
who  have  incomes  between  two  hundred  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  receive  a  subsidy  or  favor  because 
the  rate  was  not  30  per  cent  as  originally  determined  in  the 
House  bill.  Whether  24  or  30  per  cent,  the  rate  presumably 
is  the  maximum  for  that  particular  class,  the  imposition  of 
which  will  disturb  least  the  productive  and  social  uses  to 
which  such  incomes  are  put  and  will  take  the  maximum  of 
the  proportion  of  such  incomes  that  now  goes  for  luxuries, 
extravagance  and  personal  consumption  that  can  be  econo- 
mized. In  like  manner,  the  Hollis  amendment  assumes  that 
any  rate  of  tax  upon  that  portion  of  income  within  any  in- 
come group  now  voluntarily  contributed  as  a  sort  of  self- 
imposed  tax  to  the  quasi-public  and  vitally  essential  works 
of  education,  charity  and  religion  would  tend  to  discourage 
or  possibly  disrupt  agencies  of  the  common  welfare  which  the 
government  does  not  wish  to  take  over  and  administer. 

The  exemption  from  the  federal  estate  tax  of  legacies 
and  bequests  for  educational,  charitable  and  religious  purposes 
which  is  proposed  in  the  Myers  amendment  rests  essentially 
upon  the  same  grounds  and  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  nation  and  the  states.  The  Hollis 
amendment  has  in  principle  excellent  precedents  in  the  leg- 
islation of  Australia  and  in  pending  legislation  in  Great 
Britain,  both  of  which  countries  apply  in  the  strictest  manner 
possible  the  principles  of  income  tax  legislation  as  part  of  their 
war  revenue  policy. 

The  war  revenue  bills  propose  no  departure  from  our  usual 
policy  in  the  matter  of  taxation  upon  consumption  which  is 
intended  to  get  at  most  directly  the  sources  of  expenditure 
for  luxuries.  It  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  increase  the 
rates  in  many  cases,  but  all  present  indications  point  to  the 
probability  that  this  form  of  taxation  will  be  of  diminishing 
importance  in  the  methods  relied  upon  to  secure  the  revenue 
necessary  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  and  for  the 
enormous  new  tasks  of  government  which  we  have  already 
assumed. 
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The  City  Worker's  World 

By  Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  235  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by 
mail  of  the   Survey,  $1.33. 

As  a  rule  those  who 
have  had  the  inner 
experience  of  life  at  a 
settlement  house  re- 
gard it  as  an  insepa- 
rable part  of  what 
makes  them  contempo- 
rary. At  last  we  have 
a  book  which  actually 
precipitates  the  reali- 
ties that  come  of  this 
special  attitude  toward 
people  and  affairs. 
The      settlement     has 


Through 
Settlement; 
Windows 


been  something  of  a  guild  of  mysteries.  Its 
chief  treasures  could  never  be  disclosed  to 
the  uninitiated;  it  was  like  Mme.  Humbert's 
cabinet,  always  going  to  be  opened,  the  fit- 
ting circumstances  never  coming  about. 
Mrs.  Simkhovitch  even  gives  us  a  bit  of 
a  shock  by  making  some  things  so  plain. 
You  can  see  all  the  manifold  ways  of 
neighborhood  acquaintance  and  have  before 
you,  in  a  little  manual  of  doorstep  and  stove- 
side  wisdom,  the  factored-out  result.  You 
are  made  better  acquainted  than  ever  before 
with  what  the  different  immigrant  groups  in 
action  express  themselves  to  be.  There  is  a 
characterization  of  Irish  dignity  and  worth 
that  would  almost  by  itself  justify  the  book. 
You  are  accredited  into  the  society  circles  of 
the  tenements  and  given  a  participating  sense 
of  their  codes  and  of  their  ranking  events. 
You  are  privileged  to  sit  at  the  settlement 
board  among  the  humanitarians,  the  altru- 
ists, the  quasi-bohemians,  the  doctrinaires, 
the  special  reformers  and  the  solid  nucleus 
of  those  who  are  well  shaken  down  into  the 
situation. 

And  you  have  a  freshly  minted  impression 
of  the  manifold  revelation,  the  new  avenues 
of  community  growth  and  power,  the  suc- 
cessive steps  in  broad  projects  of  social  con- 
struction, which  can  come  of  the  downright 
approach  of  such  a  group  to  its  neighborhood. 
In  this  case  it  means  much  that  both  the 
leadership  in  the  actual  drama  and  the  sha- 
ping of  this  epitome  of  it  are  the  work  of  a 
woman  who,  a  true  citizen  of  the  world, 
with  something  of  that  "careless  independ- 
ence of  spirit"  which  she  praises,  has  gone 
through  all  the  cardinal  experiences  of  wom- 
an's life. 

The  author  is  clearly  accustomed  to  being 
blown  upon  by  all  the  winds  of  economic  and 
philosophic  doctrine,  but  she  gives  a  telling 
exposition,  within  its  compass,  of  working- 
class  human  facts  as  leading  to  far-reaching 
indications  for  statesmanship.  Her  treatment 
is  quite  beyond  the  mere  inculcation  of  cer- 
tain views  sustained  here  and  there  with 
modern  instances.  As  a  sketch  of  the  right 
method  of  approach  to  community  issues,  it 
is  a  fresh  and  genuine  contribution.  To  a 
great  supporting  circle  of  volunteers,  con- 
tributors, kindred  spirits,  and  to  all  the  ap- 
prentices of  social  work,  this  book  is  among 
the  few  indispensable.  Read  with  intervals 
of  reflection,  it  will  be  like  a  professional 
course  of  the  waters  to  many  practiced  mem- 
bers of  the  craft. 

The  underlying  point  of  view  is  Ameri- 
can, even  to  the  extent  of  being  Yankee. 
"The  American  public  is  intent  upon  main- 


taining the  American  standard  of  living, 
both  through  motives  of  democratic  convic- 
tion and  through  desire  to  excel."  Every 
Americanizing  purpose  must  return  to  this 
issue,  whose  distinguishing  note  must  be  a 
reasonable  degree  of  economic  security.  Up 
to  this  point,  as  our  author  reads  the  human 
nature  about  her,  the  finer  moral  judgments 
must  be  in  abeyance — "materialism  proper 
does  not  emerge,"  and  the  choices  of  life 
which  give  it  variety  and  power  and  lead  to 
its  fulfilment,  are  barely  possible.  Even  dis- 
content hardly  manifests  itself,  for  this  pre- 
supposes strength   and   hope. 

While  social  legislation  and  progressive 
municipal  administration  are  to  some  extent 
adding  to  range  of  existence,  they  are  not 
coming  definitely  at  the  issue  of  the  income 
standard.  Hence  the  importance  to  Ameri- 
can civilization  of  the  organization  of  labor 
and  of  taxation  reform  must  be  more  and 
more  apparent. 

The  book  does  not  enter  into  the  precise 
bearing  of  settlement  experience  on  these 
fundamental  reforms.  It  is  truly  said  that 
"the  women  of  the  industrial  family  are 
full  of  wisdom,  responsibility  and  realism." 
The  wives  have  the  economic  sagacity,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  get  the  whole  of  their  hus- 
bands' weekly  wages  in  their  hands  before 
any  division  is  made.  What  of  the  increas- 
ing power  of  association  which  they  are 
gaining  through  the  settlement  toward  cre- 
ating a  front  for  their  economic  protection? 
How  can  the  woman  employe  solve  her 
wage  problem,  especially  if  there  be  compe- 
tition with  men,  without  a  comparison  of 
her  interests  with  that  of  the  housewife? 

Suggestive  note  is  taken  at  many  points 
of  instinctive  capacity  for  group  action  on 
the  basis  of  the  great  working-class  quality 
of  loyalty.  But  we  find  no  reference  to 
what  the  settlement  has  done  and  can  do  in 
unfolding,  through  long  drill  and  practice, 
the  mystery  and  skill  of  associated  action' 
which    working    people    so    grievously    need 
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to  learn.  How  can  much  further  progress  be 
made  in  marking  up  income  and  adjusting 
economic  burdens  without  it? 

A  decade  or  two  hence,  when  Mrs.  Sim- 
khovitch, or  some  disciple  of  hers,  writes  a 
similar  book,  there  may  be  within  sight  a 
universal  compulsory  system  of  vocational 
education,  with  high  emphasis  upon  the  spir- 
ited training  and  discipline  of  the  whole  new 
generation  in  democratic  collective  action. 
To  this  end,  a  greater  degree  of  confidence 
in  certain  phases  of  settlement  experience 
would  be  of  service  in  bringing  about  a  new 
era  of  humanized,  and  therefore  vastly  in- 
creased, production,  which  would  mean  more 
for  the  better  social  order  than  any  redis- 
tribution of  the  present  product. 

With  her  discerning  appreciation  of  spir- 
itual worth  at  the  poverty  line,  it  may  well 
be  that  a  further  period  of  such  intimacy  as 
she  has  had  will  give  new  significance  to 
potencies  now  hidden  and  apparently  stifled 
by  economic  pressure.  There  is  a  tendency 
afoot  in  the  guise  of  psychology — of  which 
this  book  at  many  points  shows  the  marks — 
toward  eliciting  the  loyal  response  of  the 
inner  man  from  everyone  however  restricted 
in  the  present  scheme  of  life.  Some  of  the 
motives  of  the  pre-economic  period  will  re- 
appear in  more  organic  form.  The  moral 
reserve  in  the  life  of  the  poor  will  again  be 
recognized  as  it  merges  into  some  instinctive 
rising  of  the  neighbors.  The  settlement  com- 
ing to  its  full  estate  as  an  organ  of  democ- 
racy will  have  that  true  quality  of  religion 
which  sees  in  even  the  most  hampered  per- 
sonality a  potential  and  essential  factor  in 
the  new  creative  synthesis. 

Robert  A.  Woods. 

The  Mentality  of  the  Criminal  Woman 
By  Jean  Weidensall.  Warwick  &  York, 
Inc.  332  pp.  Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $1.90. 

Dr.  Weidensall's 
book,  The  Mentality 
of  the  Criminal  Wom- 
an, offers  some  re- 
sults of  her  five  years 
of  work  in  connection 
with  the  Laboratory  of 
Social  Hvgiene  at  the 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y., 
Reformatory  for  Wom- 
en. The  general  pur- 
pose of  the  study  as 
stated  by  the  author 
was  to  find  some 
means  of  determining  the  reformability  of 
the  women  convicted  and  committed  to  this 
correctional  institution.  The  specific  prob- 
lem that  was  felt  to  be  most  urgent  was  the 
securing  of  a  body  of  mental  tests  whereby 
one  might  differentiate  from  among  the 
group  those  having  sufficient  capacity  to  ben- 
efit by  training. 

An  introduction  by  Dr.  Katharine  Bement 
Davis  gives  an  account  of  the  history  and 
purpose  of  the  laboratory,  and  a  brief  state- 
ment regarding  the  institution  as  a  whole, 
the  type  of  women  committed  there,  some 
of  the  questions  that  arise  concerning  them 
and  the  light  which  it  is  hoped  scientific 
study  may  cast  upon  the  solution  of  these 
questions. 

The  main  body  of  the  book  contains  first 
a  discussion  of  the  criteria  which  led  to 
the    adoption    in    the    laboratory    of    certain 
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tests  and  a  certain  procedure  in  giving  them. 
The  general  aim  was  to  find  and  to  apply 
such  tests  as  would  answer  certain  very  defi- 
nite questions:  Had  the  given  individual 
sufficient  ability  to  learn  a  trade?  Was  she 
potentially  capable  of  becoming  industrially 
self-supporting.  Was  she  stable  enough 
to  adapt  herself  to  social  conditions?  If 
she  could  meet  these  requirements,  she  was 
to  be  considered  reformable.  The  task,  then, 
became  that  of  discovering  the  help  science 
could   offer   in   this   very   practical    situation. 

The  general  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Wei- 
densall  was  that  of  a  comparative  study. 
Since  no  psychological  tests  that  were  avail- 
able were  considered  sufficiently  standardized 
with  these  particular  points  in  mind,  and 
hence  could  not  be  interpreted  sufficiently 
well  to  offer  safe  diagnoses,  it  was  felt  wise 
to  compare  these  criminal  women  with  a 
group  of  law-abiding  working-women  or 
girls. 

Naturally,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
group  exactly  parallel  to  the  Bedford  women 
in  all  details  except  that  they  had  not  come 
in  conflict  with  the  law.  An  exact  check 
group  would  involve  similar  age,  national- 
ity, educational  opportunities  and  environ- 
mental conditions  of  upbringing,  not  to 
mention  more  complex  aspects  of  family 
life.  The  best  group  for  comparative  pur- 
poses that  could  be  found  was  one  being 
studied  by  Dr.  Helen  Thompson  Woolley, 
then  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Guidance  in  Cincinnati.  The  girls  there 
studied — only  records  of  girls  are  used  in 
Dr.  Weidensall's  comparative  study — were 
younger  than  the  reformatory  women,  all 
must  have  completed  at  least  the  fifth  grade, 
all  were  native  born,  and  they  were  an  un- 
selected  group  of  those  leaving  school  at 
fourteen  years. 

It  can  be  seen  at  once  that  there  are  sev- 
eral vital  respects  in  which  this  group  dif- 
fered from  the  group  of  criminal  women. 
The  latter  were  not  only  older,  but  not  all 
were  native  born,  nor  had  all  of  them  com- 
pleted the  first  five  grades  of  school.  In- 
deed, 9  per  cent  had  never  attended  any 
school.  Further,  they  were  of  course  a  se- 
lected group  of  criminal  women,  those  within 
certain  age  limits  committed  to  a  correc- 
tional institution  of  a  certain  type  and  for 
certain  groups  of  offenses.  In  spite  of  these 
differences  in  conditions,  the  comparison  of 
the  two  groups  is  exceedingly  interesting 
and  likewise  very  valuable  if  one  keeps  in 
mind  the  distinctions  as  well  as  the  simi- 
larities which  characterize  the  working  girls 
and   these    delinquent   women. 

Noting  results  as  a  whole,  it  was  found 
that  the  main  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  Bedford  women  was  the  slowness  of 
their  reactions.  Frequently  there  was  a 
greater  difference  in  the  time  they  required 
to  perform  a  task  than  in  the  accuracy  of 
the  final  result.  Their  slowness  in  under- 
standing was  found  disproportionate  to  their 
ability  ultimately  to  do.  The  Bedford  group, 
consisting  of  eighty-eight  women,  was  found 
to  divide  itself  into  two  smaller  groups,  one 
in  which  ability  was  quite  comparable  to 
the  Cincinnati  working  girls;  the  other  no- 
tably poorer  in  endowment.  The  author  sum- 
marizes her  findings  in  the  following  state- 
ment: "Approximately  40  per  cent  of  the 
Bedford  women  are  decidedly  less  efficient 
in  whatever  these  tests  measure  than  the 
average  Cincinnati  working  girl  of  fifteen 
years;  60  per  cent  parallel  the  working- 
girl  group  in  range  and  distribution  of  rec- 
ords, and  33.3  per  cent  are  at  least  as  in- 
telligent in  whatever  these  tests  measure 
as  is  the  average  Cincinnati  working  girl 
of  fifteen.  Approximately  one-third  of  the 
group  test  up  to  the  median  record  of  the 
college  maids  in  the  tests  which  were  given 
to  both  groups." 

A  few  other  findings  may  be  briefly  cited. 
The  records  of  physical  examination  indicate, 


according  to  the  author,  that  the  Bedford 
women  are  unusually  healthy.  The  social 
and  industrial  records  show  a  great  amount 
of  school  retardation,  a  general  dislike  of 
school  which  seems  to  have  failed  signally  to 
hold  the  interest  of  these  women,  irregular- 
ity in  periods  of  working,  and  long  periods 
of  idleness.  As  characteristics  of  the  group 
are  mentioned:  lack  of  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  work,  thoughtlessness,  reckless 
manner  of  leaving  jobs  for  trivial  reasons, 
little  sense  of  the  value  of  service  or  money, 
little  foresight,  and  an  uncritical  attitude  to- 
ward experiences  of  every  sort. 

None  of  the  data  gathered  are  evaluated 
in  any  way  from  the  standpoint  of  causation 
of  delinquency.  The  author  does  not  pur- 
port to  attack  at  all  the  problems  of  genesis 
of  these  delinquent  careers.  Her  interest  was 
much  more  largely  centered  in  determining 
the  mental  status  of  these  women  offenders 
as  indicated  by  results  on  a  certain  group  of 
tests  and  evaluated  in  the  light  of  her  com- 
parisons. The  final  conclusion  reached  is 
that  two-thirds  of  these  criminal  women  are 
tractable  and  responsive,  and  that  an  appre- 
ciable number  of  them  at  least,  other  things 
being  equal,  may  be  trained  to  be  efficient 
and  taught  a  reasonable  measure  of  self- 
control.  Of  course,  this  conclusion  rests  only 
on  the  basis  of  this  study  of  eighty-eight  Bed- 
ford women,  and  the  title,  The  Mentality  of 
the  Criminal  Woman,  must,  therefore,  be 
properly  interpreted.  No  one  could  be  cer- 
tain that  these  findings  are  true  of  a  group 
of  women  committed  to  institutions  of  differ- 
ent types,  for  other  offenses  and  of  other 
ages.  Augusta  L.  Bronner,  M.D. 

Armenian  Poems 

Translated  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell. 
Robert  Chambers,  Boston.  295  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.59. 

Seldom  can  one  read 
with  pleasure  and  in- 
terest the  poems  and 
lore  of  his  birthplace 
translated  into  anoth- 
er language.  But  the 
Armenians  are  read- 
ing this  book  over  and 
over  again  with  pleas- 
ure even  though  they 
know  the  contents  in 
their  own  language. 
Miss  Blackwell  should 
be  highly  congratu- 
lated; for  Armenian  Poems  is  not  merely  a 
translation,  but  rather  a  collection  of  ex- 
quisite portraits  of  peaceful  life  in  a  quaint 
village  in  one  corner  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  the  Virgin  love  of  youth  or 
maiden,  or  chants  of  the  sorrows  of  a  down- 
trodden race  yearning  for  liberty. 

Most  of  the  poems  are  modern;  for  dur- 
ing the  various  periods  of  devastation  by 
Asiatic  hordes  all  the  ancient  literature  was 
destroyed  except  some  of  the  religious  chants 
which  form  part  of  the  Armenian  church 
service.  The  discovery  of  any  of  the  songs 
of  Miss  Blackewll's  collection  would  have 
led  their  possessor  to  prison  and  their  author 
to  the  gallows;  for  they  are  the  expression 
of  a  time  when  the  race  was  subject  to  an 
oppressive  government — a  handful  of  people 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  people  antagonis- 
tic economically,  socially,  religiously  and  po- 
litically. Yet  how  tenaciously  they  clung  to 
their  Christianity  and  preserved  their  de- 
nomination, Miss  Blackwell's  admirable  in- 
terpretation clearly  shows,  especially  in  such 
poems  as  The  Martyrs  of  Avarair,  and  The 
Lily  of  Shavarshaw,  though  at  any  time 
since  the  second  century,  during  Persian 
tyranny  and  during  recent  massacres,  an  Ar- 
menian might  have  saved  his  life  by  re- 
nouncing Christianity  and  accepting  the 
Mohammedan   faith. 

The  poems,  Let  Us  Live  Armenians,  and 
the   Complaint  to   Europe,  show  vividly  the 


highest  type  of  patriotism,  fostered  through 
six  hundred  years  of  persecution,  inherited 
from  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  both  warriors 
and  kings.  The  Song  of  Liberty  shows  the 
love  and  pride  in  their  land  whose  topog- 
raphy has  created  in  their  hearts  so  peculiar 
a  sense  of  freedom  uttered  in  this  song,  called 
by  European  literary  critics  the  best  song 
of  liberty  ever  written. 

That  Miss  Blackwell  knows  thoroughly 
the  rural  life  of  the  country  is  evident  from 
such  poems  as  The  Young  Wife's  Dream, 
and  others,  in  which  the  morality  of  the  race 
is  shown,  and  their  sincere  love  and  devotion 
to  relatives  and  friends.  This  is  held  one 
of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  people. 

The  Armenians  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Miss  Blackwell  for  digging  up  these  jew- 
els from  the  Turkish  mire.  She  has  been  a 
sincere  friend  of  Armenia  for  many  years. 
Twenty  years  ago  people  wondered  why  she 
should  spend  hours  with  her  Armenian  gar- 
dener in  her  library,  when  he  should  have 
been  busy  in  the  garden.  Here  is  the  an- 
swer: He  was  trying  with  his  limited  Eng- 
lish vocabulary  to  give  verbal  translations 
of  some  of  the  poems,  and  to  describe  some 
phases  of  Armenian  life  to  his  patient  and 
painstaking  teacher.  y.  M.  Karekin. 

The  Sexes  in  Science  and  History 

By  Eliza  Burt  Gamble.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  407  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $1.62. 

This  revised  edition 
of  the  volume  pub- 
lished in  1894  under 
the  title  The  Evolution 
of  Woman,  is  written 
to  bring  down  to  date 
the  disclosures  of  later 
investigations  which 
the  author  finds  to  be 
"in  strict  accord  not 
only  with  the  facts  set 
forth  in,  but  with  the 
conclusions  arrived 
at,"  in  her  earlier 
work.  Even  the  outcome  of  the  present  war 
is  fearlessly  forecast  to  be  as  strictly  in  line 
with  the  author's  avowed  purpose  to  refute 
"the  dogma  of  woman's  inferiority  to  man" 
as  the  historical  facts  and  the  assumptions  of 
prehistoric  conditions,  which  she  cites  with 
an  advocate's  zeal  that  offsets  such  scientific 
knowledge  as  the  volume  contains. 

Valuable  as  are  the  facts  cited  from  a  wide 
range  of  reading,  yet  the  author's  historical 
interpretations  and  assumptions  are  as  open 
to  challenge  as  are  her  ventures  into 
prophecy.  However  one  may  appreciate  the 
qualities  of  women  that  essentially  supple- 
ment or  are  superior  to  those  of  men,  such 
a  "conclusion"  as  follows  halts  rather  than 
advances  progress  toward  a  goal  described 
in  quite  such  sweeping  terms   as  these: 

"When  the  principles  of  equality  and  lib- 
erty which  were  established  by  early  organ- 
ized society  gave  place  to  a  system  founded 
on  force  and  the  control  of  the  many  by 
the  few,  and  when  through  the  subjection 
of  women  the  natural  checks  to  the  disrup- 
tive tendencies  developed  in  the  male  were 
withdrawn,  the  conditions  now  existing  in 
so-called  civilized  society  were  foreshad- 
owed. The  war  which  is  now  devastating 
Europe,  and  which  will  doubtless  spread  over 
the  entire  earth,  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end.    .     .     . 

"The  excessive  male  energy  which  has  in 
the  past  been  required  for  the  development 
of  our  present  civilization  has  become  not 
only  useless,  but  an  actual  hindrance  to  fur- 
ther progress.  As  this  enormous  power  is 
no  longer  needed  for  useful  purposes,  it 
has  been  turned  into  channels  of  wantonness 
and  destruction.    .     .     . 

"The  constructive  element  developed  in 
human  society  is  again  to  assume  command 
over  the  destructive  forces  which  have  been 
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in  control  since  the  beginning  of  the  historic 
period.  As  this  element  has  been  confided 
to  women  and  as  it  is  by  them  transmitted 
to  offspring  it  is  not  difficult  to  forecast  the 
position  which  the  women  of  the  future  will 
occupy.  The  institution  of  marriage  as  it 
now  exists  will  disappear.  Only  the  most 
robust  among  women  will  propagate  the 
race.  These  women,  as  did  the  women  un- 
der early  organized  society,  will  choose  their 
mates.  They  will  exercise  absolute  control 
over  the  sex  functions.  Thus  will  be  avoided 
the  terrible  consequences  which  have  resulted 
from  the  present  form  of  marriage." 

The  ascendency  of  The  Sex  thus  predicted 
is  more  autocratic  than  anything  yet  expe- 
rienced at  least  in  the  so-called  decadent 
"historic  period."  Yet  the  authoress  hope- 
fully assures  us  that  "the  philosophy  of 
history  proves  to  the  earnest  seeker  after 
truth  that  the  door  of  the  future  is  not 
wholly    closed" — presumably    to    mere    men. 

G.   T. 

Social  Rule 

By  Elsie  Clews  Parsons.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  150  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.09. 

This  book  is  a  vig- 
orous plea  for  greater 
social  freedom — i.  e., 
for  tolerance  of  indi- 
vidual variations,  for 
collective  ownership, 
industrial  democracy, 
the  disappearance  of 
exaggerated  national- 
ism and  national  wars. 
Its  method  consists  in 
showing  how  social 
rule  is  based  largely 
upon  standardizations 
and  arbitrary  social  classifications.  Its 
solution  of  the  problem  is  to  divert  energies 
now  spent  in  ruling  others  and  meddling 
with  them  into  new  outlets  for  effort  and 
ambition,  notably  into  science — i.  e.,  control 
over   nature. 

Much  of  this  ground  has  already  been 
plowed  over  by  Sumner,  Ross,  Lippmann  and 
others.  Indeed,  the  implied  thesis  is  Sum- 
ner's familiar  dictum  that  the  greatest  social 
art  is  the  art  of  minding  one's  own  business. 
Taken  as  a  satirical  essay  and  not  as  a 
scientific  monograph,  the  book  is  interesting 
and  even  provocative.  But  it  constantly  an- 
noys by  its  sheer  wilfulness  and  cynicism. 
It  is  nihilistic,  with  scarcely  a  single  con- 
structive suggestion.  So  many  examples  oc- 
cur of  unwarranted  pressing  of  the  thesis 
and  of  questionable  generalizations  that  one 
suspects  the  author  of  enjoying  the  role  of 
I'enjant  terrible.  Moreover,  the  materials 
are  not  by  any  means  always  relevant.  The 
chapter  on  delinquents  and  defectives,  for 
example,  is  altogether  superficial  and  un- 
convincing. The  interpretation  of  racial  as- 
similation as  mere  will-to-rule  is,  to  say  the 
least,  and  perhaps  even  avowedly,  one-sided. 
The  public  is  warned  against  the  social 
worker  and  particularly  the  propagandist 
social  reformer,  who  masks  the  will-to-power 
under  a  show  of  benevolent  intentions. 
"Modern  mechanisms  of  war  might  be  but 
petty  horrors  compared  to  the  undertakings 
of  social  reformers,  rampant  in  attempts  to 
control  people  scientifically,'  to  control  birth 
and  death,  to  regulate  mating,  to  control 
feeling  and  thought  and  will,  personality  it- 
self. The  tyranny  of  traditional  morality 
might  be  insignificant  compared  with  that 
of  the  morality  of  eugenics.  With  the  will- 
to-power  of  the  social  reformer  unrestrained, 
his  zeal  for  scientific  management  untem- 
pered,  many  of  the  subject  classes  would  be 
re-victimized — children,  women,  the  defect- 
ives and  the  criminal,  'backward'  peoples." 
This  brief  quotation  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample    of   the    flavor    of    the    book    and    its 


point  of  view.  We  doubt  if  it  will  add  any- 
thing to  the  author's  reputation.  At  any 
rate,  it  in  no  way  measures  up  to  the  high 
level  of  her  earlier   work. 

A.  J.  Todd. 

Truancy  and  Non-Attendance  in  the 
Chicago  Schools 

By  Edith  Abbott  and  Sophonisba  P.  Breck- 
inridge. University  of  Chicago  Press. 
472  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$2.16. 

The  present  volume 
is  a  continuation  of 
the  study  by  the  same 
authors  of  the  effects 
of  poverty  and  lack- 
ing community  intelli- 
gence in  Chicago, 
which  bear  so  heavily 
and  unjustifiably  upon 
large  classes  of  chil- 
dren. The  earlier 
studies  are  those  of 
the  Housing  Problem 
in  Chicago,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociol- 
ogy, Vol.  XVII,  and  those  upon  the  Delin- 
quent Child  and  the  Home,  published  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1912.  Closely 
associated  with  these  as  a  source  and  inspira- 
tion of  this  study  are  Florence  Kelley's  re- 
ports as  factory  inspector  in  Illinois. 

In  the  first  and  shorter  part  of  the  book, 
the  authors  trace  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment in  Illinois  of  the  sentiment  and  demand 
for  free  and  compulsory  (terms  which  still 
sound  strange  together)  education.  It  is 
a  story  competently  told  with  adequate  docu- 
mentation, not  essentially  different  from  that 
which  could  be  presented  for  most  parts 
of  the  country  during  the  same  periods.  It 
cannot  be  read  without  a  sense  of  the  pro- 
found difference  between  the  attitudes  of 
the  political  and  social  historian  on  the  one 
hand  and  that  of  the  social  reformer  and 
administrator  on  the  other.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  past,  each  one  of  our  institu- 
tions and  each  advance  in  their  development 
is  an  achievement  that  fills  the  reader  with 
satisfaction.  From  the  standpoint  of  reform 
and  the  future,  we  regard  them  with  dis- 
approving eyes  as  always  conceived  at  first 
with  too  niggardly  an  estimate  of  their  uses 
and  too  slight  a  recognition  of  their  func- 
tions. Free  education  came  somewhat  as 
grudgingly,  almost  as  a  gift.  It  was  not 
so  much  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  as 
with  that  of  generosity  that  the  state  con- 
templated its  schools  and  the  children  who 
attended  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  induce 
either  an  individual  or  a  community  to  ad- 
mit that,  instead  of  having  been  a  benefac- 
tor, he  or  they  have  been  unfaithful  stew- 
ards. This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  our 
more  recent  history  in  which  this  change  of 
attitude  has  been  necessary  to  our  social  ad- 
vance. Especially  has  the  condition  of  the 
immigrant  in  the  American  city  and  country 
suffered  from  this  ego-centric  predicament 
of  ours.  Having  conferred  such  privileges 
upon  him  by  receiving  him  into  our  midst, 
by  what  right  can  we  be  accused  of 
having  exploited  him?  It  is  easier  to 
correct  the  false  perspectives  of  our  vices 
than  those  of  our  virtues.  With  .this  task 
it  is  the  second  part  of  the  volume  is  con- 
cerned. 

Here  the  plot  thickens.  We  see  that  the 
child's  education  and  child  labor  are  inex- 
tricably entangled  with  each  other,  that  the 
state  cannot  give,  much  less  compel,  the  one 
without  very  carefully  restricting  the  other. 
And  this  again  involves  a  shift  in  moral 
attitude  difficult  to  make.  It  is  an  attitude 
most  admirably  brought  out  in  the  quota- 
tion from  the  decision  of  Sir  James  Fitz- 
james  Stephens  in  the  case  of  a  little  Eng- 


lish girl  to  whom  the  school  authorities 
sought  to  give  her  slight  modicum  of  edu- 
cation when  her  home  claimed  the  support 
of  her  wages.  Sir  James  said,  "She  has  been 
discharging  the  honorable  duty  of  helping 
her  parents,  and,  for  my  own  part,  before 
I  held  that  these-  facts  did  not  afford  a  rea- 
sonable excuse  for  her  non-attendance  at 
school,  I  should  require  to  see  the  very 
plainest  words  to  the  contrary  in  the  act. 
I  might  add  that  there  is  nothing  that  I 
should  read  with  greater  reluctance  in  any 
act  of  Parliament  than  that  a  child  wa< 
bound  to  postpone  the  direct  necessity  of 
her  family  to  the  advantage  of  getting  a 
little  more1  education  for  herself."  As  the 
learned  and  moral  judge  took  away  from 
her  the  only  schooling  she  could  ever  get 
in  her  life  and  sent  her  out  to  service,  he 
patted  her  on  the  head  and  told  her  what  a 
good  child  she  was  to  prefer  helping  her 
parents  to  getting  this  insignificant  piece  of 
education. 

In  the  same  frame  of  mind,  the  community 
of  Illinois  and  more  especially  of  the  great 
city  of  Chicago  has  too  frequently  consid- 
ered the  meagre  wage  which  an  untrained 
twelve-  to  sixteen-year-old  child  could  get 
in  industry  of  more  worth  than  the  educa- 
tion with  which  the  state  has  undertaken 
to  endow  all  its  children.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  state  can  give  with  one  hand  and, 
by  taking  away  with  the  other,  can 
minimize  its  own  bequest.  It  is  profoundly 
depressing  to  realize  that  matters  of  such 
great  moment  as  the  social  and  intellectual 
training  of  the  next  generation  are  thwarted 
by  attitudes  of  mind  so  seemingly  harmless 
and  even  trivial  that  people  cannot  be  got 
to  consider  them.  If  the  community  could 
only  have  been  induced  to  regard  the  few 
years  of  schooling  that  were  compulsory  as 
priceless  to  the  children,  if  they  could  only 
have  therefore  viewed  the  housing,  food, 
the  labor  and  health  of  the  child  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  bearing  on  this  priceless 
education,  how  vastly  different  would  have 
been  the  history  not  only  of  the  schools  in 
our  whole  country,  but  the  life  of  the  chil- 
dren in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families. 
Because  the  American  community  has  been 
able  to  combine  a  somewhat  grandiloquent 
attitude  toward  its  whole  system  of  public 
education  with  a  somewhat  contemptuous  at- 
titude toward  schoolmasters  and  especially 
school-mistresses  and  toward  the  content  of 
the  required  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
school,  it  has  never  seriously  faced  the  mean- 
ing of  education  to  its  children  or  considered 
the  waste  involved  in  destroying  by  impos- 
sible social  conditions  what  it  has  expensive- 
ly given  in  the  school   room. 

It  is  this  picture  which  is  drawn  in  this 
study  of  truancy  and  non-attendance  in  the 
Chicago  schools.  The  losses  that  result  from 
the  system  of  transfers  are  very  consider- 
able. There  are  others  due  to  the  ut- 
terly antiquated  and  stupid  system  of 
keeping  and  using  the  records.  Still  more 
serious  are  the  losses  from  non-attendance 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  face  frankly 
the  social  problem  that  is  involved  in  all 
public  education.  The  employment  of  visit- 
ing teachers  would  increase  the  value  of 
what  the  schools  give,  by  enormous  percent- 
ages. But  even  the  business  sense  of  the 
American  community  does  not  rise  to  so  sim- 
ple an  application  of  its  own  methods. 
An  admirable  parental  school  brings  about 
excellent  results,  but  the  community  does  not 
follow  up  these  results  into  the  homes  from 
which  these  boys  come  to  see  what  steps 
it  could  take  to  secure  returns  upon  its 
great  expense  or  to  combat  the  causes  of 
truancy  at  their  source;  for  truancy  has 
proved  to  be  the  expression  not  of  boyish  de- 
pravity but  of  broken-down  homes.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  average  citizen  of  Chicago 
thinks  that  the  truant  officer  is  chasing  mis- 
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chievous,  unruly  boys.  The  parental  school  is 
as  much  or  even  more  needed  for  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  but 
the  slight  enabling  legislation  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  schools  should  unquestionably  have 
all  children  between  these  two  years; 
but  the  community  does  not  raise  the  age 
limit,  though  the  results  which  are  obtained 
at  huge  expense  are  reduced  by  the  fact  that 
children  leave  without  completing  even  the 
minimum  of  the  elementary  course,  and 
though  the  change  of  our  whole  system  of 
industry  has  revolutionized  the  method  of 
training  those  who  enter  it. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  book  is  to 
take  public  schooling  out  of  its  antiquated 
and  still  somewhat  academic  atmosphere, 
and  out  of  the  outworn  but  persistent  habits 
and  concepts  of  the  earlier  American  com- 
munity, to  present  it  in  the  light  of  the 
social  background  in  which  it  belongs  to- 
day, and  compel  the  reader  to  realize  that  the 
education  of  the  children  of  our  great  cities 
demands  consistent  thinking  and  courageous 
following  up  of  its  implications  and  honest 
common  sense  in  administration. 

Geo.  H.  Mead. 

The  Church  and  the  Hour 

Papers  by  a  Socialist  Churchwoman.  By 
Vida  D.  Scudder.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
133  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.10. 

Professor  Scudder's 
Reflections  of  a  So- 
cialist Churchwoman 
are  chiefly  interesting 
in  showing  the  reac- 
tions of  her  socialism 
and  churchmanship 
upon  each  other.  This 
'^fCiidhy/?  motif   is  cleared   from 

JL/i   *£?v»5  complications    by    her 

disavowal  of  any 
propagandist  intent, 
although  she  "does  not 
see  how  an  intelligent 
Christian  can  help  being  a  Socialist,"  and 
sees  "no  reason  why  Socialists  should  not 
care  for  spiritual  values."  In  defending  the 
church  from  being  held  responsible  for  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  evils,  "as  though  it 
were  a  separate  body  responsible  for  con- 
verting state  and  society,"  she  maintains  a 
mystical  view  of  the  church  as  "an  inter- 
penetrating force,"  whose  "business  is  with 
life  on  the  higher  level,  the  life  regenerate," 
whose  Christian  folk  "can  be  appealed  to 
en  masse  to  act  on  a  supernatural  level, 
where  private  interests  will  yield  instinctive- 
ly and  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  general 
good." 

While  claiming  that  "the  Church  as  Church 
has  no  relation  at  all"  with  the  struggle  for 
better  wages  and  hours  or  for  political  in- 
dependence because  this  is  "on  the  lower 
range  of  human  action,  on  the  range  of  the 
natural  life,"  yet  she  insists  that  individual 
church  members  are  in  duty  bound  to  sym- 
pathize with  it  and  engage  in  it  and  have 
a  right  to  the  church's  guidance  in  their  ef- 
forts to  "express  their  conversion  in  social 
action."  The  author  gives  some  token  of 
the  confusion  of  her  readers  in  trying  vital- 
ly to  connect  individuals  who  are  in  the  tur- 
moil of  this  struggle  with  the  church  which 
"as  Church"  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  al- 
though they  themselves  constitute  the  church 
itself.  This  dilemma  led  even  to  the  con- 
cession that  "there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  an  old  custom  by  which  the  Church 
meant  just  Peter  and  nobody  else,"  that  is, 
the  clergy  without  the  laity,  although  it  is 
admitted  that  this  custom  is  justly  obsolete 
"among  us."  Nevertheless,  the  only  hope  for 
social  justice  is  held  to  be  the  individual's 
practical  application  of  the  church's  right- 
eousness   at    a    personal    self-sacrifice    which 


applies  the  church's  sacrificial  salvation. 
Thus  only  "in  the  mystical  depths  of  dogma" 
can  be  found  the  "tremendous  impetus  to 
bold  social  action"  that  can  rescue  the  mod- 
ern social  movement  from  the  "half-deserved 
reproach  of  putting  the  body  above  the  soul 
and  losing  sight  of  the  eternal  in  the  things 
of  time." 

Thus  only  can  the  church  meet  the  so- 
cial emergency  by  having  within  her  a 
large  group  "who  draw  their  social  radical- 
ism from  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  whole- 
ness." 

But  both  at  its  heights  of  social  hope 
and  its  depths  of  religious  idealism  this 
volume  lacks  a  practical  hold  on  the  unity 
of  a  human  life.  It  fails  to  show  just  how 
the  church,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
separate  body,  can  yet  be  so  separate  from 
the  people  constituting  it  that  it  can  dwell 
apart  on  a  higher  level  while  they  them- 
selves must  so  largely  live  and  labor  on  the 
"lower  range  of  the  natural   life." 

It  is  admitted  that  men  have  looked  to 
the  church  in  vain  "for  any  statesman- 
like attempt  to  evolve  justice  between  na- 
tions or  classes  by  the  application  of  the  law 
of  Christ,"  yet  in  the  light  of  such  expres- 
sions of  social  faith  as  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  has  elicited,  the  au- 
thor holds  the  church's  distinctive  contribu- 
tion to  the  present  crisis  is  not  new  eco- 
nomic theories  or  the  approval  of  specific 
programs,  but  the  insistence  that  her  chil- 
dren "sift  theories  uncompromisingly  in  the 
light  of  Christian  idealism"  and  "offer  the 
incentive  which  shall  draw  all  men  to  try 
the  Great  Adventure  of  Christian  living  in 
terms   of   the   new   age." 

Graham  Taylor. 

Our  Minnesota 

By  Hester  M.  Pollock.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
373  pp.  $1.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$1.75. 

There  is  a  thrill  in 
the  story  of  a  great 
state.  If  chauvinism 
does  not  throw  too 
much  the  veil  of  ro- 
mance and  destiny 
over  the  crude  forces 
at  work,  the  stu- 
dent can  valuate  the 
streams  of  influence 
which  have  shaped  its 
ends.  Here  is  democ- 
racy brought  to  full 
bloom  by  some  magic 
spell  of  the  genii;  compressed  in  less  than 
a  century  are  the  kaleidoscopic  stages  of  that 
growth;  heroisms  and  hair-breadth  escapes 
to  fire  a  schoolboy's  heart,  intrigue  and 
crafty  manipulation,  the  clash  of  sordid  in- 
terests, hardships  and  privations  which 
sound  strangely  out  of  the  past. 

In  Our  Minnesota,  which  is  a  history  of 
the  state  written  for  children,  Miss  Pollock 
catches  something  of  this  spirit  of  adventure. 
Simple  yet  vivid  are  her  descriptions  of  the 
Indians,  their  ceremonies,  games  and  meth- 
ods of  warfare.  Many  of  the  early  inci- 
dents which  have  almost  become  tradition 
have  been  given  a  faithful  presentation. 
There  is  the  story  of  the  grasshopper  plague 
and  the  day  of  prayer  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Pillsbury,  and  his  famous  statement, 
"And  the  very  next  night  it  turned  cold 
and  froze  every  grasshopper  in  the  state 
stiff;  froze  'em  right  all  solid,  sir.  Well, 
sir,  that  was  over  twenty  years  ago,  and 
grasshoppers  don't  appear  to  have  been  both- 
ering us  very  much  since." 

Conceding  the  value  of  such  a  book  for 
presenting  in  concrete,  readable  way  the  de- 
velopment of  a  great  commonwealth,  the 
book  is  somewhat  marred  for  the  reviewer 
by  the  author's  naive  assumption  that  all  the 
acts  of  the  early  pioneers  were  virtuous,  and 


that  the  Indian  was  cruel  and  crafty  in  op- 
posing the  seizure  of  his  land.  As  far  as 
the  reader  could  ascertain  in  his  perusal  of 
the  book,  only  those  incidents  which  present 
the  growth  of  the  state  in  a  favorable  light 
are  presented.  Although  the  growth  of  in- 
dustries is  dwelt  upon,  no  mention,  as  far  as 
could  be  found,  was  made  of  the  passing 
of  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  state,  its 
virgin  timber  and  its  mines,  into  the  hands 
of  the  few.  There  are  sordid  chapters  in 
the  history  of  a  great  state  which  it  would 
not  be  wise  for  the  young  mind  to  dwell 
upon. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  book  is  an  in- 
teresting and  faithful  presentation  of  the  life 
story  of  Minnesota. 

Paul  L.  Benjamin. 

Selected    Articles   on    National    Defense, 
Including  Compulsory  Military  Service 
By  Agnes  Van  Valkenburgh.     H.  W.  Wil- 
son Co.     204  pp.     Price,  $1.25;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $1.35. 

A  late  publication 
of  the  Debaters'  Hand 
Book  Series,  of  which 
thirty-six  volumes 
have  appeared,  is  Na- 
tional Defense,  inclu- 
ding Compulsory  Mili- 
tary Service,  compiled 
by  Agnes  Van  Valken- 
burgh, and  published 
by  H.  W.  Wilson  & 
Co. 

It  contains  a  direc- 
tory of  organizations 
working  for  and  against  national  defense, 
a  brief  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  high-school  and  college  debating  societies 
and  an  extensive  bibliography.  Indeed,  if 
there  are  people  in  a  quandary  about  the 
subject  who  wish  to  procure  a  clearer  deci- 
sion of  view  by  process  of  reason  they  need 
seek  no  further. 

The  fairly  selected  articles  of  the  text  fill 
200  pages  and  are  taken  from  sources  not 
earlier  than  December,  1915.  They  are  drawn 
from  government  records  and  the  more  se- 
rious magazines  and  are  technical  rather 
than   popular. 

The  loose  speech  and  even  looser  argu- 
ment of  the  campaign  stump  are  not  found 
among  them,  so  that  the  book  is  a  desir- 
able addition  to  the  table  of  readers  who 
wish  to  hear  both  sides  of  a  first-class  social 
question  and  keep  abreast  of  the  deeper  cur- 
rent of  daily  events.  -yy,  £_  k. 

A  Seasonal  Industry 

By  Mary  Van  Kleeck.  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation. 276  pp.  Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $1.60. 

In  none  of  the  pains- 
taking industrial  stud- 
ies which  Mary  Van 
Kleeck  has  conducted 
for  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  have  more 
difficulties  been  en- 
countered—  and  con- 
quered— than  in  this 
survey  of  the  New 
York  millinery  trade. 
The  competition  of 
the  hand  worker  who 
conducts  her  own  busi- 
ness with  the  factory  employe,  wholesale 
and  retail ;  the  wide  variety  in  conditions 
among  shops  that  are  scattered  from  the 
lower  East  Side  to  upper  Fifth  avenue;  the 
difference  in  processes  on  expensive  hand- 
made hats  and  hats  turned  out  in  the  same 
pattern  by  hundreds;  the  fluctuation  in 
wages ;  the  apprenticeship  system — these  and 
many  other  intricacies  of  the  trade  are  han- 
dicaps to  a  comprehensive,  conclusive  in- 
vestigation. 
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Yet  with  really  marvelous  precision 
Miss  Van  Kleeck  has  sifted  this  confusing 
mass  of  material,  correlated  her  data  and 
penetrated  to  the  one  all-affecting  aspect  of 
the   industry — its   "appalling  irregularity." 

The  buying  and  consequently  the  making 
of  hats  is  concentrated  into  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately three  months  in  spring  and  three 
months  in  the  autumn.  On  an  average  for 
slightly  less  than  half  the  year,  therefore, 
the  force  in  the  shops  investigated  was  equal 
to  three-quarters  or  more  of  the  maximum 
number  employed  in  the  busy  season.  Less 
than  three  in  every  hundred  girls  whose 
names  were  found  on  payrolls  were  em- 
ployed in  one  position  for  fifty-two  weeks  in 
the  year. 

Naturally  this  violent  fluctuation  in  work 
has  its  effect  on  wages.  Rates  of  pay  in 
millinery  were  found  to  vary  widely  from 
fifty  cents  or  nothing  a  week  for  learners 
to  $150  for  designers.  The  median  for 
week  workers  and  piece  workers,  as  shown 
by  payrolls,  was  $9.69.  Fifty-three  per  cent 
of  milliners  earned  less  than  $10  a  week,  as 
compared  with  70  per  cent  of  women  in  de- 
partment stores,  85.15  per  cent  of  the  paper- 
box  makers  and  93  per  cent  of  the  candy 
makers — women  workers  in  occupations  in- 
vestigated by  the  State  Factory  Commission 
of  New  York. 

But  these  fairly  high  wages  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  some 
252  workers  interviewed  by  the  investigators 
reported  an  average  loss  of  nine  weeks'  in- 
come in  the  year  or  17  per  cent  of  the  normal 
working  period.  Although  the  earning  ca- 
pacity of  these  girls  should  have  yielded 
through  steady  work  an  annual  income  of 
about  $500,  the  actual  median  earnings  a 
year  from  all  positions  in  all  occupations 
were  but  $365,  or  about  $7.00  a  week,  in- 
stead of  over  $9.50.  This  wage  is  far  be- 
low the  $9.00  set  by  the  factory  commission 
as  the  very  lowest  sum  upon  which  a  work- 
ing-woman can  decently  maintain  herself  in 
New  York. 

In  view  of  this  constant  depression  upon 
wages  by  unemployment,  the  keen  competition 
of  a  trade  attracting  a  tremendous  supply  of 
labor,  and  the  unorganized  state  of  the  in- 
dustry (some  slight  attempt  to  unionize  the 
workers  is  now  being  made),  Miss  Van 
Kleeck  urges  public  control  of  the  industry 
through  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
wage  board  and  describes  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  such  a  system  in  Victoria. 

Around  the  central  fact  of  the  seasonal 
character  of  the  millinery  trade  Miss  Van 
Kleeck  groups  many  interesting  and  valu- 
able details.  She  considers  the  dangers  of 
trade-school  training  that  does  not  select  girls 
with  special  aptitude  or  inform  them  as  to 
trade  conditions;  she  describes  the  workers 
and  their  standards  of  living;  she  shows  that 
overtime,  while  prevalent  to  some  extent, 
especially  in  the  East  Side  shops  on  Satur- 
day night,  is  not  a  pressing  evil  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

Throughout  the  study,  comments  by  the 
workers  themselves  and  pictures  of  their 
struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet  illuminate 
"dry-as-dust"  statistics. 

Criticism  of  the  book  may  be  directed 
against  its  delay  in  publication.  Part  of 
the  study  was  begun  as  early  as  1908,  when 
the  Committee  on  Women's  Work  was  con- 
nected with  the  Alliance  Employment  Bu- 
reau. Later  when  the  committee  became  a 
department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
it  directed  the  inquiry  into  the  millinery 
trade  for  the  Factory  Investigating  Commis- 
sion of  New  York.  Although  the  material 
has  apparently  been  brought  down  to  date, 
the  interviews  with  employers  and  employes 
were  held  between  1908  and  1912,  and  the 
payroll  study  was  made  in  1914.  Delays 
in  getting  the  data  into  print  somewhat  in- 
validates the  use  of  the  statistics  for  present 
quotation.  M.    C. 


Selected  Articles  on  Minimum  Wage 
Compiled  by  Mary  Katharine  Reely.     The 
H.  W.  Wilson   Company.     202   pp.     Price 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.35. 

Even  though  the 
constitution- 
ality of  minimum 
wage  laws  in  this 
country  has  been  es- 
tablished once  and  for 
all  by  the  recent  su- 
preme court  decision, 
controversial  questions 
regarding  their  prac- 
tical value  still  re- 
main, and  the  subject 
will  doubtless  continue 
for  some  time  to 
come  an  issue  for  social  legislators  and  a 
popular  topic  for  college  debates.  Miss  Ree- 
ly's  handbook  is  intended  primarily  for  deba- 
ters, but  others  interested  in  the  question  will 
also  find  of  value  its  well-chosen  bibliogra- 
phy, the  brief  which  makes  available  in  con- 
cise form  the  leading  arguments,  pro  and  con, 
and  the  articles  selected  from  the  mass  of 
literature  and  fact  bearing  on  the  question  of 
minimum  wage  legislation. 

Henrietta  Walters. 

Women  in  Modern  Industry 

By  B.  L.   Hutchins.     Bell  &  Co.,  London. 

315     pp.     Price    $1.00;    by    mail    of     the 

Survey,  $1.09. 
Women  Workers  and  Society 

By  Annie  M.  McLean.     A.  C.  McClurg  & 

Co.     135   pp.     Price  $.50;   by  mail   of  the 

Survey,  $.55. 
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at 
Work 


The  writing  of  the 
first  of  these  books 
was  interrupted  by 
the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  interruption 
was  a  significant  com- 
mentary on  the  au- 
thor's previous  deci- 
sion to  write  a  de- 
scription of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  industrial 
revolution  "taking  in- 
dustrial revolution  in 
its  broader  sense,  not 
as  an  event  of  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  as  a  continuous  process  still 
actively  at  work."  Realizing  that  the 
war  would  bring  a  new  phase  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  Miss  Hutchins  at  first 
contemplated  a  revision  of  her  manuscript 
to  reflect  a  new  point  of  view,  but  wisely 
decided  to  leave  the  earlier  chapters  un- 
changed for  its  later  historical  interest  as  a 
description  written  just  before  the  great  up- 
heaval. The  effects  of  the  war  on  women 
in  industry,  as  they  appeared  in  1915,  are 
outlined  in  a  separate  chapter. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  set  forth  the 
facts  rather  than  to  discuss  theory,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  lacking  in  thoughtful  interpre- 
tation of  the  conditions  described.  Written 
before  the  investigations  by  the  Health  of 
Munitions  Workers'  Committee,  it  is  pro- 
phetic of  their  findings  in  its  conclusion 
that  "the  national  wealth,  or  indeed  the  out- 
put of  war  material,  would  be  much  greater 
if  it  were  produced  under  more  humane  and 
more  reasonable  conditions,  with  a  scientific 
disposition  of  hours  of  work  and  the  use  of 
appropriate  means  of  keeping  up  the  work- 
ers' health  and  strength."  A  new  spirit  is 
beginning  to  dawn  among  working  women, 
and  on  the  whole  the  tendency  seems  to  be 
toward  greater  independence.  The  domestic 
system  of  olden  days  is  not  pictured  as  a 
golden  age  from  which  women  in  industry 
have  now  fallen.  The  disadvantages  of  the 
past  were  great  and  the  hopes  of  the  present 
are  many,  with  new  methods  of  protection 
through  such  means  as  wages  boards  and 
health     insurance.      Trade     unionism,     too, 


though  making  headway  with  difficulty 
among  women,  nevertheless  can  show  gains. 
As  a  somewhat  rare  combination  of  his- 
torical material  and  current  information, 
reflecting  an  intimate  knowledge  of  present 
conditions,  the  book  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  difficult  and  in- 
creasingly important  problems  of  women's 
work. 

To  arouse  general  public  interest  in  wage- 
earning  women  is  the  purpose  of  Miss  Mc- 
Lean's book.  It  offers  in  compact  form  a 
summary  of  current  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems of  women  in  industry.  The  emphasis 
is  on  manufacturing  pursuits  and  trade  and 
transportation.  The  author  describes  this 
transition  to  modern  industry,  the  effects  of 
working  conditions  on  the  home,  the  share  of 
women  in  industrial  conflicts,  health  and 
housing,  education  and  recreation,  legislative 
remedies  and  the  need  for  a  better  social 
conscience  in  industry. 

The  discussion  is  sometimes  marked  by  a 
tendency  to  repeat  common  impressions  with- 
out criticism,  as  in  the  statement  that  the 
women  in  domestic  and  personal  service  pre- 
sent no  new  problems;  or  that  "the  married 
woman  is  not  a  factor  of  importance  in  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States."  Nevertheless, 
the  book  is  useful  as  a  clear,  brief  statement 
in  a  convenient  form  for  that  elusive  reader 
known  as  "people  at  large." 

Mary  Van   Kleeck. 

Motherhood 

By  C.  Gasquoine  Hartley.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  402  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of 
the   Survey  $2.65. 


Women 

or 
Mothers 


Feminists  will  dis- 
agree with  Mrs.  Hart- 
ley because  she  de- 
mands recognition  of 
woman  primarily  as  a 
mother.  Moralists  will 
be  shocked  at  her  sug- 
gestion that  extra-con- 
jugal relations  have 
legal  recognition,  and 
that  all  responsible 
parenthood  be  consid- 
ered worthy  parent- 
hood. Persons  who 
agree  with  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  that 
trained  specialists  are  better  fitted  to  care 
for  childrei  than  their  own  mothers,  will 
think  her  reactionary. 

However  these  things  may  be,  child  wel- 
fare workers  who  believe  that  "the  welfare 
of  the  child  is  the  one  consideration  that 
matters,"  will  find  much  to  interest  them 
in  this  volume,  especially  the  discussion  of 
infant  mortality,  its  relation  to  the  employ- 
ment of  mothers  and  other  prenatal  condi- 
tions. 

"The  question  has  never  been,  Could 
women  do  this,  or  do  that,  kind  of  work? 
Rather  it  is,  What  work  is  most  worth  while 
for  them  to  do?"  Mrs.  Hartley  fears  that 
with  the  present  opportunities  for  women  in 
industry,  and  women's  desire  for  "freedom," 
"the  things  which  matter  most  to  life  will  be 
lost,"  and  that  they  will  forget  that  "mother- 
hood, with  the  care  of  a  little  child  and  all 
the  duties  it  should  entail,  is  the  ultimate 
joy,  for  the  denial  of  which  no  personal 
freedom  or  success  in  work  can  compensate. 
As  a  worker,  she  has  at  all  times  occu- 
pied a  secondary  place ;  as  a  woman,  she  is 
supreme." 

Mrs.  Hartley  pleads  for  greater  frank- 
ness and  honesty  concerning  the  facts  of 
sexual  association,  for  honesty  in  teaching 
children  the  biological  facts  of  reproduction, 
for  recognition  of  the  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  the  functions  of  men  and 
women  and  for  education  of  adolescent  girls 
adapted  to  their  needs. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  po- 
sition of  women  before  the  great  war  and 
their  position  as  affected  by  the  war. 
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Maxims 

on 

Mothering 


Mrs.  Hartley  does  not  claim  to  have  solved 
the  problems  of  sex  and  love  and  marriage, 
but  her  frankness  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems and  her  earnest  search  for  truth  will 
help  in  the  solution. 

Bertha  F.  Johnson,  M.D. 
A  Modern  Mother's  Experience 

By  Belle  Israels  Moskowi  c.  A.  Malsin. 
166  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$1.03. 

This  tiny  book  con- 
tains in  a  nutshell  the 
essentials  every  wom- 
an should  know  of  the 
care  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  life  and 
health  of  the  mother 
and  her  infant.  We 
have  here  unusually 
clear,  simple  and  yet 
scientifically  sound  ad- 
vice. However,  in 
this  day  of  the  long 
feeding  interval,  we 
are  surprised  to  find  two  and  two  and  one- 
half-hour  feelings  up  to  the  third  month 
advocated  by  a  writer  otherwise  quite  up- 
to-date. 

The  make-up  of  the  book  is  charming,  af- 
fording a  pleasing  gift  as  well  as  most  prof- 
itable reading  for  the  expectant  mother. 
Dorothy  Reed  Mendenhall,  M.D. 

The  Psychology  of   Special  Abilities  and 
Disabilities 
By     Augusta     F.     Bronner,     M.D.     Little, 
Brown   &    Co.      269    pp.     Price    $1.75;    by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.87. 

The  zest  with  which 
psychometrics  has  been 
developed  since  the  in- 
genious venture  of 
Binet  has  its  most 
natural  chances  for 
rewards  in  the  psy- 
cho logy  of  special 
abilities  and  disabili- 
ties. Schools  and  vo- 
cational life  have  their 
misfits,  and  yet  most 
misfits  when  carefully 
studied  have  their 
positive  assets  which  are  apt  to  be  wasted. 
Hence  the  call  for  the  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  special  defect  and  the  subnormal 
with   special    ability. 

Dr.  Bronner  discusses  the  methods  of  diag- 
nosis and  the  differential  diagnosis,  i.e., 
the  means  of  determination  and  discrimina- 
tion of  the  facts.  After  a  chapter  on  some 
present  educational  tendencies  pointing  out 
the  need  of  attention  to  the  individual  varia- 
tions in  abilities  and  reviewing  several  in- 
vestigations, the  author  takes  up  special  de- 
fects in  number  work  (pp.  50-74),  in  lan- 
guage ability  (pp.  75-117),  in  separate  men- 
tal processes  (such  as  memory,  inner  visual 
functions,  work  with  concrete  material, 
speed  of  reactions,  perceptual  abilities,  high- 
er mental  processes),  defects  in  mental  con- 
trol, and  finally  special  abilities  with  gen- 
eral mental  subnormality  (pp.  196-219).  An 
appendix  (pp.  229-264)  contains  a  survey  of 
the  tests  and  a  report  of  the  full  examina- 
tion of  each  of  the  46  cases  quoted  in  the 
text,   excellently  condensed. 

The  book  is  very  carefully  worked  out; 
the  conscientious  accounts  of  the  work  by 
others  are  more  than  mere  references,  and 
the  theoretical  discussion  and  the  actual 
case-records  go  clearly  hand  in  hand.  A 
careful  study  of  this  book  gives  one  the  com- 
fort that  instead  of  the  usual  mass  of  gen- 
eralities dealt  out  in  books  on  education  we 
have  at  last  solid  ground  for  sensible  and 
well    directed   constructive   work. 

Adolph  Meyer,  M.D. 


The  Building  of  Cities 

By  Harlean  James.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 201  pp.  Price  $.40;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.46. 

Impatient  with  a 
normal  rate  of  prog- 
ress, American  re- 
formers often  attempt 
to  further  the  object  of 
their  enthusiasm  by 
foisting  it  as  an  addi- 
tional subject  upon  a 
school  curriculum  al- 
ready sadly  over- 
crowded. This  is  the 
frankly  avowed  object 
of  this  contribution  to 
Everychild's  Series. 
Of  course,  there  are  two  aspects  of  city  build- 
ing which  are  part  of  any  thorough  teach- 
ing of  geography:  the  history  of  the  local- 
ity in  which  the  children  grow  up  and  the 
history  of  city  growth  in  general.  But  any 
effort  to  imbue  children  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  technical  tasks  of  modern  city  plan- 
ning is  not  only  useless  but  mischievous.  It 
is  emphatically  not  true  that  all  cities,  even 
all  growing  cities,  face  identical  problems. 

The  present  volume  has  the  further  de- 
fects of  confusing  essential  with  non-essen- 
tial considerations,  and  permanent  with  occa- 
sional and  transient  tasks.  The  illustrations 
are  for  the  most  part  uninforming.  Most 
healthy  boys  and  girls  will  dislike  the  writ- 
ing down  to  their  supposed  intellectual  level 
which  induces  the  author  to  clothe  the  whole 
book  in  an  inane  conversation  between  Every- 
boy,    Everygirl,    Past,    Present,    and    Future. 

B.  L. 

Selected  Articles  on  Military  Training 
in  Schools  and  Colleges,  Including 
Military  Camps 

By  Agnes  Van  Valkenburgh.     The  H.  W. 

Wilson    Company.     208    pp.     Price    $1.25 ; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.34. 

Two  years  ago  it  would  have  been  about 
as  easy  to  compile  a  debaters'  handbook  on 
military  training  in  the  schools  in  this  coun- 
try as  to  compile  one  on  the  merits  of  foot- 
binding  as  practiced  among  the  Chinese. 
There  was  then  a  practical  absence  of  ma- 
terial. Now  the  problem  is  chiefly  one  of 
determining  what  to  exclude.  Miss  Van 
Valkenburgh's  bibliography  alone  covers 
thirty-one  pages,  and  she  lists  twenty-six  or- 
ganizations working  for  or  against  national 
defense.  Her  selection  of  material  covers 
a  wide  range,  from  publications  of  the 
United  States  War  College  to  educational 
journals  and  soldiers'  notes.  It  seems  to  be  a 
trifle  weak  on  suggestions  of  methods  for 
getting  the  good  of  military  training  without 
the  bad,  that  is,  on  a  strong  program  of 
physical  education.  W.  D.  L. 

Henry  Ford's  Own  Story 
By  Rose  Wilder  Lane.    Ellis  O.  Jones.  184 
pp.     Price  $1.00;   by  mail  of  the   Survey, 
$1.08. 

No  matter  what 
one's  estimate  of  Hen- 
ry Ford's  greatness, 
it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  figures 
among  America's  pres- 
ent industrial  leaders, 
and  his  career  is  a 
matter  of  interest  and 
curiosity  to  the  public 
at  large.  Miss  Lane 
has  written  a  readable 
account  of  Mr.  Ford's 
"own  story"  of  his  life  from  its  very  begin- 
ning up  to  the  present.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
farmer  who  had  a  passion  for  mechanics,  a 
passion   strong  enough   to   bring  him   to   the 


city  and  there  to  work  out  the  fortune  which 
has  made  him  known  the  world  over  as 
the  man  who  can  pay  a  minimum  wage  of 
$5.00  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  still  roll  in 
profits  by  the  million.  If  sympathy  with 
one's  subject  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  biogra- 
phers this  should  be  the  perfect  biography. 
Miss  Lane's  enthusiasm  for  her  subject  col- 
ors the  entire  book  and  surrounds  him  with  a 
halo  of  glory. 

Henrietta  Walters. 


Mademoiselle  Miss" 
Letters  from  an  American  Nurse  serving 
in  a  French  army  hospital  at  the  front. 
Preface  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot.  W.  A. 
Butterfield,  Boston,  for  the  American  Fund 
for  French  Wounded.  102  pp.  Price, 
$.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $.55. 

Dr.  Cabot  finds  in 
these  letters  "some 
fragment  of  true 
atonement  for  the 
huge  sin  and  blunder 
of  the  war."  Written 
with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity and  obviously 
without  a  thought  of 
possible  publication, 
they  convey  the  atmos- 
phere of  that  lone 
frontier  station  of  life 
amid  a  man-made  wil- 


Heroine 

i,i 
Uniform 


derness  more  impressively  than  any  lengthy 
description  could  have  rendered  it.  It  is  a 
record  of  service,  inventiveness,  cheerfulness 
which  does  credit  not  only  to  the  author  but 
to  the  many  other  American  women  as  well 
who  belong  to  this  great  new  aristocracy  of 
service.  Here,  at  the  very  door  of  the  great 
mad  slaughter-house,  death  becomes  beauti- 
ful and  holy;  jesting  words  come  to  lips 
about  to  close  forever;  spiritual  life  is  in- 
tensified  many-fold   by  pure   devotion. 

B.   L. 

The   Immigrant   and  the   Community 
By  Grace   Abbott,   Director   of   the   Immi- 
grants'  Protective   League,   Chicago.     The 
Century    Co.      303    pp.      Price    $1.50;    by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.65. 


The  Alien 

in 
America 


National  guardsmen 
have  had  to  be  called 
in  on  July  15  to  quelch 
the  disturbances  in  the 
lead-mining  area  near 
Flat  River,  Missouri, 
where  American-born 
miners  are  forcibly 
ejecting  their  com- 
rades of  alien  origin. 
There  is  no  war  senti- 
ment at  «the  bottom  of 
this  fracas ;  the  thou- 
sand or  so  foreigners 
who  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  district 
are  of  many  nationalities.  The  grievance  is 
against  foreigners  as  foreigners.  "We  want 
only  a  chance  to  go  to  work  and  support 
our  families  without  being  thrown  out  to 
make  room  for  foreigners."  Though  the 
native  workers  protested  that  they  had  no  ill 
feeling  against  the  aliens  other  than  that 
of  competitors  for  jobs  and  that  they  would 
use  no  violence,  Major  Stepp  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  found  that  two  hundred  homes  of 
foreign-born  miners  had  been  pillaged,  that 
women  and  children  were  without  food,  and 
that  the  native  born  expropriated  their  cows 
and  other  property  at  a  nominal  price. 

This  instance  is  the  most  recent  illustra- 
tion of  many  which  could  be  given  of  the 
popular  resentment  against  the  alien  work- 
man which  is  undiminished,  apparently,  by 
the  decrease  of  immigration  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  and  by  the  exceptional 
demand  for  labor  in  almost  every  trade  and 
industry.      The    immigrant    is    held    respon- 
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sible  for  low  wages  and  low  standards  of 
life.  If  a  popular  referendum  were  taken, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  people  of  this 
country  would  vote  for  a  complete  exclusion 
of  foreign  labor,  no  matter  of  what  race 
or  nationality. 

Is  it  not  time  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
there  is  any  need,  not  only  for  this  injury 
to  American  standards  but  to  the  havoc,  the 
debasement,  the  wreckage  of  the  immigrant's 
own  standard  of  life,  of  work  and  of  moral 
culture  which  he  brings  with  him?  Is  the 
alien  workman  really  an  unmitigated  nui- 
sance and  a  charge  instead  of  an  asset  to 
the  national  weal,  or  is  it  our  carelessness, 
our  stubborn  indifference  to  his  needs,  our 
lust  of  exploitation,  our  unreasonable  en- 
mity which  make  him  so?  Truly,  the  dam- 
age done  is  not  all  on  one  side.  It  is  here 
that  Grace  Abbott,  from  her  eight  years' 
intimate  daily  contact  with  the  immigrants 
of  Chicago,  comes  with  a  call  to  which,  we 
doubt  not,  the  nation  must  and  will  sooner 
or  later   respond. 

The  almost  criminal  folly  with  which 
those  who  arrive  here  to  make  a  home  and 
a  living  are  left  to  find  their  way  about  as 
best  they  can,  with  which  they  are  exposed 
to  fraud,  temptations,  pitfalls,  told,  as  it  is 
in  this  book,  by  many  stories  of  personal 
adventure,  would  make  a  sorrowful  reading, 
were  it  not  accompanied  by  the  most  pre- 
cise, the  most  detailed,  and  the  most  con- 
vincing program  of  practical  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  immigrant  legislation  and 
its  supplementation,  in  court  practice,  edu- 
cation,  and   many  other   respects. 

Is  it  believable  that,  merely  to  ensure 
some  equitable  distribution  of  profits  on  their 
transportation,  "in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1916,  immigrants  were  sent  by  nine  differ- 
ent routes  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  but 
nearly  three  times  as  many  were  sent  around 
by  Norfolk,  Virginia,  as  by  any  other  single 
route?"  In  Chicago,  we  hear,  a  large  re- 
ceiving station  for  immigrants,  provided  by 
federal  law  and  equipped  with  dormitories, 
bathrooms,  laundry  rooms,  etc.,  has  been 
standing  empty  for  two  years,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  administrative  depart- 
ment of  the  government  chose  to  consider  its 
use  impracticable. 

Is  it  generally  known  that  the  govern- 
ment is  making  a  profit  from  the  head  tax 
imposed  on  immigrants  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  the  immigration  service,  amounting 
to  over  nine  million  dollars  up  to  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1915,  and  that  in  spite  of 
this  the  new  immigration  bill,  passed  over 
the  President's  veto,  has  increased  this  tax 
for  adults  from  four  to  eight  dollars?  Do 
our  economists  appreciate  the  fact  that  in 
the    distribution     and     placement    of     immi- 


grants the  assumption  is  frequently  made 
that  a  person  who  cannot  speak  English, 
whatever  his  previous  education  or  trade 
training,  must  of  necessity  be  an  unskilled 
laborer — and  this  in  spite  of  the  insatiable 
demand  of  industry  and  agriculture,  at  most 
times,  for  skilled  workers?  Do  they  real- 
ize thit  there  would  be  no  shortage  of  farm 
labor  now  if  even  a  slight  effort  had  been 
made  in  recent  years  to  turn  farmers  and 
farm  laborers  arriving  in  this  country  to 
work  on  the  land — that,  in  fact,  283,053,  over 
42  per  cent  of  all  men  and  boys  over  four- 
teen who  were  admitted  in  1914,  gave  these 
as  their  occupations  in  Europe? 

Do  the  trade  unionists  know  that  of  the 
Poliih,  Lithuanian,  and  Russian  girls  whose 
large  number  depresses  the  standard  of 
wages  in  Chicago  factories  and  stockyards, 
more  than  one-half  have  been  engaged  in 
farm  work  at  home  and,  with  a  little  organ- 
ization of  the  right  kind,  could  help  to  build 
up  an  immensely  valuable  rural  industry 
in  the  western  states?  Have  our  legal  lights 
ever  noticed  the  absurdity  of  a  law  which 
excludes  a  person  if  an  inspector  decides 
that  he  will  not  be  self-supporting,  but  ex- 
cludes him  also  if  he  brings  the  best  pos- 
sible evidence  of  his  ability  to  be  so,  namely 
the  offer  of  a  job? 

Allowance  must  probably  be  made  for  the 
fact  that  the  examples  and  personal  his- 
tories quoted  by  Miss  Abbott,  having  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  certain  hardships,  in- 
consistencies, and  evils,  naturally  give  her 
picture  an  unduly  sombre  hue.  Indeed,  in 
spite  of  her  indictment,  which  is  severe,  we 
do  get  glimpses  here  and  there  in  her  re- 
cital of  facts  which  show  that  the  task  of 
adjustment  is  by  no  means  hopeless  or  be- 
yond immediate  practical  possibility,  glimpses 
of  neighborly  kindness,  of  efficient  case  work 
by  such  organizations  as  that  with  which  the 
author  herself  is  connected,  of  a  ready  abil- 
ity of  the  immigrants  themselves  to  over- 
come difficulties  and  adapt  themselves  to 
unforeseen  situations;  above  all,  of  their 
intense  earnestness  and  eagerness  for  the 
good   of  their  children. 

We  are  glad  to  find  Miss  Abbott  strongly 
in  agreement  with  the  point  recently  empha- 
sized by  Prof.  Israel  Friedlaender  (the  Sur- 
vey, May  5),  that  those  who  would  help  the 
immigrants  in  our  midst  in  an  intimate  way 
to  solve  their  personal  problems  of  life 
and  labor  must  know  their  language  and  be 
acquainted  with  the  historical,  racial,  and 
cultural  background  of  the  country  from 
which  they  come.  That  a  more  or  less  me- 
chanical process  of  Americanization,  so- 
called,  by  teaching  the  English  language  and 
American  subjects,  is  doomed  to  failure,  she 
is  able  to  prove  from  personal  knowledge  of 


such  efforts.  "We  should  long  have  rec- 
ognized that  much  of  the  opportunity  for 
education  which  is  offered  the  adult  immi- 
grants should  be  in  their  native   language." 

The  only  disappointing  chapter  of  the 
book  is  that  which  deals  with  the  immigrant 
and  the  public  health.  It  leaves  undiscussed 
6uch  important  questions  as  the  possible  con- 
nection between  racial  predisposition  and 
relative  immunity;  the  effect  of  climatic 
change  and  changes  in  habit,  living  condi- 
tions, and  methods  of  work. 

We  heartily  endorse  Miss  Abbott's  con- 
clusion that  "the  immigration  problem  is  not 
so  much  a  problem  in  assimilation  as  in  ad- 
justment. To  assist  in  such  adjustments,  we 
must  take  account,  first,  of  those  traditions 
and  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  im- 
migrants by  reason  of  their  race  and  early 
environment,  and,  second,  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  which  they  encounter  here."  How 
this  may  be  effected,  the  reader  must  find 
in  the  book  itself. 

B.  L. 

Food  for  the  Worker 

By  Frances  Stern  and  Gertrude  T.  Spitz. 
Whitcomb  &  Barrows.  131  pp.  Price 
$1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.06. 

The  authors  of  this 
book  have  made  a  di- 
rect contribution  to  the 
literature  of  both  so- 
cial service  and  home 
economics.  Fully  to 
appreciate  the  value 
of  this  contribution 
one  must  perhaps  date 
back  to  the  days  when 
neither  of  the  above 
activities  was  quite 
sure  that  it  needed  the 
wJ  other.  The  authors  pre- 

sent in  small  compass  clear  and  scientific 
material  that  will  be  invaluable  for  anyone 
who  is  responsible  for  the  feeding  of  fami- 
lies who  through  force  of  circumstances 
must  keep  to  a  limited  food  allowance.  Con- 
siderable work  has  been  done  with  low-cost 
dietaries,  and  the  need  for  low-cost  dietaries 
that  present  a  healthful  variety  of  food  has 
been  a  crying  one.  Miss  Stern  and  Miss 
Spitz  have  done  much  to  fill  this  need.  It 
would  perhaps  be  carping  to  say  that  the 
protein  allowance  in  their  dietaries  is  lower 
than  seems  advisable  for  under-fed  families, 
since  the  authors  themselves  recognize  the 
necessary  limitations.  This  is  a  book  for 
the  trained  worker,  but  the  untrained  may 
find  in  it  much  to  shed  light  upon  their  path- 
ways. 

Winifred   S.   Gibbs. 


IN  LITTLE  SYRIA  OF  MAN  hi  ATT  AN 

— "that  great  city,  Babylon" — 

By   Harry    Douglas   Robins 


THE  narrow  street  with  children  swarms,  at  play 
Beneath  a  scorching  sun  that  makes  the  pave 
Seem  but  a  sun-crack  in  the  blistered  hide 
Of  some  great  obscene  monster  of  a  nether  world, 
Teeming  with   crawling  parasites  of  human   kind. 

The  fruit-man  from  a  pushcart  bawls  his  wares 
Of  many  colors  and  all  climes,  o'er-ripe 
And  tainted  with  the  poisoned  feet  of  flies. 
The  ice-cream  vender  blows  his  raucous  horn 
And  ladles  stingy  cones  of  painted  sweet 
From  out  the  clammy  depths  within  a  can 
Full  deep  enough  of  fraud  to  franchise  Hell. 


And  as  the  ice-man  drags  across  the  street 
Befouled  with  dirt  and  dung,  a  block  of  ice, 
The  children  scramble  for  the  broken   bits 
Left  in  its  wake  across  the  cobbled  pave. 
A  mother  bears  a  child  upon  her  arm 
And  still  another  trundles  in  a  "pram" 
Before  her  through  the  crowd  that  fills  the  street; 
And  somewhere  deep  in  trench  or  high  on  wall 
I  know  a  father  toils  that  these  may  live. 

Tall  structures  eastward  pierce  the  heaven-floor, 
Their  roots  entwined  about  great  vaults  of  steel 
That  hold  within  their  all-engulfing  grasp 
Enough  of  wealth  to  set  a  people  free. 
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COORDINATION  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 
EVERAL  members  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  including  some  who  favored  and  some 
I  who  opposed  the  exemption  of  gifts  to  charitable  insti- 
tutions from  the  war  income  tax,  united  in  asking  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  to  initiate  measures  for  the  bet- 
ter coordination  of  social  agencies  throughout  the  country. 
The  national  council,  expressing  its  sympathy,  entrusted 
the  carrying  out  of  this  idea  to  its  Committee  on  Labor, 
acting  in  cooperation  with  Director  Gifford  of  the  national 
council.  The  Committee  on  Labor,  in  accepting  this  respon- 
sibility, instructed  its  Committee  on  Publicity,  of  which  the 
editor  of  this  department  of  the  Survey  is  chairman,  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  information  and  to  make  such  plans  as 
would  accomplish  the  purpose  which  the  social  workers  in  the 
national  conference  had  in  view.  The  name  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publicity  was  modified  to  include  these  new  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Accordingly  the  editor  will  be  gratified  to  receive  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Labor  full  information  concerning 
any  plans  which  have  been  devised  to  coordinate  social  work, 
to  conserve  the  resources  of  social  agencies,  and  to  adapt  these 
agencies  to  the  special  conditions  created  by  the  war,  and 
concerning  new  agencies  created  for  present  emergencies. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  CITY  DOING? 

THE   following   questions   will  suggest   the   scope   of   the 
information  desired: 

I.  How  are  existing  agencies  planning  to  extend  and  co- 
ordinate their  work? 

II.  Give  the  following  information  as  to  special  organiza- 
tions created  to  deal  with  war  problems: 

1.  Name   and   object. 

2.  How   financed   and  managed. 

3.  Immediate   program. 

4.  Executive  officer. 

III.  How  is  your  community  planning  to  meet  the  food 
problems  that  arise? 

IV.  How  is  your  community  planning  to  cope  with  health 
problems  produced  by  the  war? 

V.  What  special  action  has  been  taken  toward  caring  for 
the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  soldiers  on  duty  in 
your  vicinity? 

VI.  What  special  action  has  been  taken  toward  controlling 
juvenile  delinquency,  intoxication,  the  social  evil  and  other 
probable  consequences  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  which 
we  are  about  to  encounter? 

VII.  How  has  the  removal  of  men  from  industry  for  mili- 
tary service  affected  labor  problems? 

.  Y7^"   H°w   's  your  community  organizing   to   deal   with 
civilian  relief? 

IX.  How  is  5'our  community  organizing  to  care  for  wound- 
ed and  disabled  soldiers  and  for  re-education  and  re-empk^- 
ment  of  partially  disabled  soldiers? 

X.  Any  other  information  about  your  own  community,  or 
any  information  you  may  have  about  other  cities  will  be 
appreciated. 

A  similar  questionnaire  had  been  sent  to  some  seventy 
cities  by  the  Red  Cross  of  Rochester,  previous  to  the  un- 
dertaking of  the  inquiry  by  authority  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  Replies  which  have  been  received  from 
half  this  number  indicate  that  serious  attempts  at  coordina- 
tion have  already  been  made  in  many  cities.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  department  may  be  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of  in- 
formation and  expereince  about  these  developments. 


SOCIAL    FORCES 


Any  reader  of  the  Survey  who  can  answer  the  above  ques- 
tions about  his  own  city  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  the 
information.  Or  a  group  might  combine  their  information — 
appropriately,  since  it  is  a  question  of  "social  organization" — 
and  choose  one  of  their  number  to  co-ordinate  it  and  for- 
ward it. 


Minneapolis,  in  cooperation  with  the  local  representatives 
of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  National  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association,  and  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene, 
has  increased  its  special  park  police  in  the  large  park  near 
Fort  Snelling,  and  has  added  two  policewomen.  The  Public 
Safety  Committee  has  closed  all  saloons  in  one  section  of  the 
city  and  has  forbidden  any  saloons  or  questionable  places  of 
amusement  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort.  It  also  requires 
an  early  closing  hour  in  all  saloons  and  cafes  and  forbids  the 
selling  of  liquor  to  men  in  uniform,  to  women,  or  to  men 
in  the  companv  of  women.  A  part-time  director  of  Civilian 
Relief  has  been  appointed,  and  a  training  class  for  volunteers 
organized,  under  the  Red  Cross. 


Doctors  of  Buffalo  have  organized  to  meet  the  situation 
caused  by  withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of  doctors  for 
service  with  the  Buffalo  base  hospital,  and  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  all  medical  problems  arising  from  the  war. 


Rochester  is  having  a  one-month  study  course  for  fifty 
volunteers,  conducted  by  Robert  C.  Dexter,  of  the  Montreal 
Charity  Organization  Society,  under  the  auspices  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Monroe  County  Home  Defense  Committee 
on  relief  for  dependents  of  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 
All  who  are  enrolled  have  agreed  to  give  definite  time  during 
the  fall  and  winter  to  friendly  visiting. 


Cincinnati's  War  Council  has  a  social  service  depart- 
ment which  is  making  an  inventory  of  the  social  service  forces 
of  the  community.  The  replies  are  tabulated  and  the  exact 
territory  of  each  agency  is  outlined  on  a  map. 

The  endorsement  committee  of  the  war  council  is  issuing 
a  card  to  bona  fide  solicitors  for  reputable  war  charities,  and 
informing  the  public,  through  newspapers  and  circulars,  that 
gifts  for  war  purposes  should  be  made  only  to  a  solicitor  bear- 
ing the  card.  The  endorsement  committee  of  the  Cincinnati 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  is  also  issuing  an  endorsement 
card  for  the  representatives  of  regular  social  agencies.  In 
this  way  it  is  expected  that  fraudulent  or  unauthorized  can- 
vassing will  cease. 


The  Babies  Welfare  Association  of  Philadelphia,  by  way 
of  mobilization,  has  almost  completed  a  census  of  all  kinds 
of  agencies  for  the  care  of  children  under  six  years. 

Representatives  of  twenty-eight  societies  of  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  have  chosen  a  Committee  of  Eleven,  to  for- 
mulate a  plan  for  extending  the  activities  and  increasing  the 
cooperation  of  all.  Up  to  date  the  committee  has  worked 
on  the  elimination  of  duplication  of  effort,  cooperation  with 
the  Red  Cross  and  plans  for  emergency  relief.  By  this  care- 
ful planning,  the  existing  agencies  expect  to  be  able  to  meet 
any  need  arising  out  of  the  war. 


Cooperation    is    rife    in    Columbus,    Ohio.      The    Ohio 
branch  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  State  Indus- 
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in    WAR    TIME 

By  Edward  T.  Devine 


trial  Commission,  the  Social  Service  Bureau  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Columbus  Associated  Charities  have 
helped  to  transform  the  state  labor  exchange  into  a  State- 
City  Labor  Exchange,  doubling,  it  is  said,  its  efficiency.  The 
Social  Service  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the 
center  for  the  Red  Cross  membership  campaign  and  the  col- 
lection of  war  funds. 


The  United  Charities  Association  of  Pulaski  County, 
Arkansas  (headquarters  Little  Rock),  has  issued  a  pamphlet 
reminding  its  members  that  the  experience  of  England  and 
Canada  has  proved  the  importance  of  increased  attention  to 
local  social  work. 


The  Bureau  of  Associated  Charities  of  Newark  (N.  J.) 
has  added  to  its  staff  a  dietitian  for  propaganda  regarding  food 
conservation.  The  Board  of  Education  has  opened  four  of 
the  high  schools  for  summer  courses  to  the  general  public  in 
household  economy,  including  the  purchase  and  preparation 
of  food,  but  with  special  emphasis  on  food  conservation.  A 
committee  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  of  National  Defense  is 
also  interested  in  the  conservation  propaganda.  The  chil- 
dren's agencies,  including  the  institutions,  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  and  the  day  nurseries,  have  organized 
for  the  better  consideration  of  their  common  problems,  and 
the  hospitals,  too,  have  formed  an  association. 


The  federal  Department  of  Labor  is  organizing  a  "United 
States  Public  Service  Reserve,"  made  up  of  men  who  are 
readv  to  be  called  upon  for  paid  or  volunteer  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  branches  of  the  government. 


Vigorous  assistance  in  recruiting  is  reported  by  the  Brace 
Memorial  Newsboys'  House  of  the  New  York  Children's 
Aid  Society.  In  addition  to  feeding  and  housing  young  men 
who  were  waiting  for  consent  to  enlist,  procuring  drill- 
masters  for  other  centers,  and  organizing  a  committee  to  stim- 
ulate recruiting,  every  boy  in  the  house  has  been  drilling  two 
nights  a  week.  Since  the  declaration  of  war  three  hundred 
boys  have  been  helped  to  get  into  the  army  and  navy,  half  of 
whom  had  first  to  get  their  first  papers.  Forty  boys  have 
joined  the  National  Guard  and  State  Militia.  It  is  said  that 
two  hundred  boys  who  wanted  to  enlist  were  refused  because 
of  physical  disability. 

ENGLAND'S  REGISTRY  OF  APPEALS  FOR 
WAR  FUNDS 

A  YEAR  or  more  ago  England  began  to  see  a  serious  dan- 
ger in  war  charity.  Persons  of  prominence  allowed  their 
names  to  be  used  freely,  almost  recklessly,  in  promoting 
schemes  for  war  relief  of  which  they  knew  very  little,  and 
consequently  many  fraudulent  appeals  were  issued.  In  May, 
1916,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  eight  to  investigate  and  advise  meas- 
ures of  control  for  war  funds  in  the  public  interest.  Testi- 
mony was  secured  from  men  and  women  of  experience  in 
dealing  with  public  appeals  for  charity.  The  committee 
agreed  that  appeals  for  war  funds  should  be  placed  under 
some  system  of  control,  and  they  recommended  that  it  be 
made  illegal  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  any  war  charity  un- 
less the  appeal  be  registered.  The  plan  proposed  was  that 
a  committee  of  three  should  be  empowered  to  pass  on  persons 


or  groups  desiring  to  register,  and  that  failure  to  register  an 
appeal  should  be  punishable  by  fine.  After  careful  considera- 
tion it  was  agreed  that  local  authorities  rather  than  the  na- 
tional government  should  undertake  the  registry,  County 
Councils  or  Councils  of  Boroughs  being  the  registering  au- 
thorities, with  power  to  appoint  as  members  of  the  commit- 
tee men  or  women  who  have  special  knowledge  of  charitable 
work.  Appeals  in  behalf  of  allied  nations  would  require  the 
approval  of  the  diplomatic  representative  in  London  of  the 
nation  concerned.  The  plan  provides  for  a  central  index 
in  London,  under  the  Charity  Commission,  of  all  funds  reg- 
istered with  local  authorities  as  well  as  of  all  appeals  for 
which  registration  had  been  refused. 

DEAFENED   SOLDIERS 

AN  interesting  letter  comes  from  a  lady  in  Saint  Louis 
whose  husband  lost  his  hearing  in  the  Civil  War  and 
who,  having  learned  lip-reading  to  help  him,  has  been  teach- 
ing others  and  helping  them  "to  retain  their  usefulness."  She 
fears  that  the  deafened  soldier  may  be  in  danger  of  being  over- 
looked, and  suggests  that  instruction  in  lip-reading  should  be 
included  as  part  of  the  provision  for  his  educational  and 
industrial  readjustment,  and  that  it  might  begin  in  the  hospi- 
tal in  the  case  of  those  who  are  crippled  as  well  as  deafened, 
while  they  are  recovering  from  their  operations. 


A  DISSENTER 

.  .  .  Surely,  if  there  were  anything  which  could  quench  the 
enthusiasm  of  some  of  our  foremost  social  workers,  it  would  be  the 
insistent  repetition  that  social  work  has  become  chiefly  a  means  of 
organizing  the  nation  for  war.  I  am  certain  they  do  not  all  believe 
that  "To  win  the  war  is  .  .  .  more  important  than  industrial  stand- 
ards or  safety  in  factories;  and  more  important  than  security  of 
property  or  of  human  life  on  sea  or  land."  Nor  would  they  admit 
that  "The  first  task  is  to  win  the  war.  The  second  is  to  preserve 
what  is  good  in  the  nation."  What  could  it  profit  a  nation  to  win 
a  war  and  lose  what  was  good  in  itself?  Doubtless  the  writer 
will  explain  that  he  thinks  what  is  good  in  the  nation  cannot  be 
preserved  without  winning  the  war,  an  idea  which,  to  my  mind, 
indicates  a  highly  exaggerated  estimate  of  what  military  victory  can 
accomplish  for  good  or  ill. 

Nowadays  a  government  may  have  to  choose  definitely,  as  never 
before,  between  winning  a  war  and  preserving  what  is  good  in 
the  nation.  There  is  something  fascinating  in  the  picture  of  a 
vast,  comprehensive  national  organization  which  will  promptly  and 
unfailingly  fill  the  gaps  made  by  war  in  every  department  of  na- 
tional life.  At  first  glance  it  appears  to  reduce  damage  and  suf- 
fering to  the  minimum.  But  may  it  not  prove  a  great  danger  un- 
der the  guise  of  security?  Such  an  organization  makes  it  possible 
to  drain  the  property,  strength,  intellect  and  lives  of  all  our  Bien, 
women,  and  children  into  one  central  channel,  through  which  they 
can  be  poured  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  War  as  long  as  they 
hold  out. 

The  unorganized  nation  was  like  a  gambler  who  must  stop  play- 
ing when  he  had  emptied  his  pockets ;  the  organized  is  like  a  gam- 
bler enabled  by  an  elaborate  financial  system  to  stake  all  his  pres- 
ent possessions  and  his  future  prospects.  The  former  might  lose  all 
he  could  lay  his  hand  on,  yet  perforce  give  up  the  game  before 
he  was  entirely  ruined ;  the  latter  can  play  until  he  is  actually 
beggared. 

A  fight  to  a  finish,  between  nations  perfectly  organized  after  the 
modern  plan  and  at  all  evenly  matched,  must  mean  for  the  van- 
quished such  utter  exhaustion  as  we  dare  not  imagine,  and  for  the 
victor  a  ruin  little  less  complete. 

Rebekah   G.   Hensiiaw. 

Wickford,  R.  I. 


rHE  editor  of  this  department  will  welcome  questions 
from  readers,  and  suggestions  as  to  topics  which  they 
ivould  like  to  see  discussed  in  these  pages.  Information  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  about  conditions  due  to  the  war,  and 
consequent  developments  in  social  work,  will  also  be  appre- 
ciated. 


STAVING  OFF  STARVATION 
IN  TURKEY 

FORMER  Ambassador  Abram  I. 
Elkus,  in  an  interview  last  week 
with  a  member  of  the  Survey  staff, 
confirmed  the  rumors  which  at  intervals 
during  the  last  few  months  have  reached 
this  country  concerning  the  appalling 
economic  pressure  of  the  war  upon  the 
people  of  Turkey.  Not  only  the  Chris- 
tian and  Jewish  populations  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  but  the  Moslem  subjects  as 
well,  are  suffering  from  a  destitution 
and  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases  such 
as  for  long  had  been  unknown  even  in 
this  poverty-stricken  country.  Mr. 
Elkus  himself  contracted  typhus  last 
April  when  attending  the  opening  of  the 
first  charitable  soup  kitchen  of  the  gov- 
ernment, established  in  imitation  of  sev- 
eral kitchens  previously  maintained  by 
philanthropy.  Some  six  thousand  per- 
sons were  fed  at  this  kitchen  on  the  first 
day. 

The  extreme  poverty  of  the  people  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  practically  the 
whole  female  population  has  entered 
wage-earning  occupations  and  in  field 
and  factory  is  doing  the  work  of  men 
who  have  been  conscripted  up  to  the  age 
of  forty-five  and  even  fifty.  Not  only 
are  their  wages  extremely  low  and  sep- 
aration allowances  little  more  than  an 
earnest  of  good  intentions,  but  the  value 
of  the  paper  lira,  the  Turkish  pound,  has 
decreased  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
about  a  year,  to  little  more  than  a  third 
of  its  former  value. 

The  principal  form  of  relief  is  the 
issue  of  identification  cards  which  en- 
able the  people  to  buy  bread  at  less  than 
the  commercial  price.  American  relief 
has  taken  the  form  of  outright  money 
grants  to  deserving  families  known  to 
the  missionaries  and  other  agents,  of  the 
distribution  of  uncooked  food  bought 
wholesale  at  reasonable  prices  by  the 
committees  in  charge,  and  of  soup  kitch- 
ens in  the  large  cities  where  persons 
judged  deserving  after  investigation  are 
given  portions  of  hot  meat  and  vegetable 
soup  to  take  home  to  their  families. 

The  war  has  not  interrupted  Ameri- 
can efforts  on  behalf  of  the  subject  peo- 
ples of  Turkey  which,  according  to  the 
most    recent    dispatches,    are    more    ur- 
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gently  needed  than  ever.  W.  W.  Peet, 
an  agent  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief,  until 
recently  in  Constantinople,  cabled  from 
Berne,  Switzerland,  on  July  17,  that 
he  estimates  the  number  of  deported, 
destitute  Armenians,  Syrians  and  Greeks 
now  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine at  one  and  a  half  millions.  Nearly 
all  of  them  were  self-supporting  before 
the  war,  but  conscription  and  deporta- 
tion of  their  breadwinners,  loss  through 
destruction  and  government  requisition 
have  deprived  them  of  property  valued 
at  millions  of  dollars.  American  and 
Swiss  missionaries  have  remained  on  the 
field,  but  their  funds  in  Constantinople 
have  become  exhausted. 

During  the  period  of  reconstruction 
after  the  war,  the  former  ambassador 
expects  even  larger  demands  upon 
American  philanthropy,  since  the  major- 
ity of  those  deported  will  have  to  be  re- 
housed and  supplied  with  farming  tools 
and  with  operating  capital.  In  this 
work  of  rehabilitation  he  expects  that  the 
young  Moslems  of  good  family  who  have 
passed  through  the  American  colleges  at 
Constantinople  and  been  imbued  with 
American  ideas  and  ideals  will  take  a 
prominent  part.  While  as  yet  the  num- 
ber of  Turkish  young  men  and  women 
who  have  come  under  this  influence  is 
not  great,  they  will  act  as  levers  in  the 
democratization  of  this  most  autocratic 
of  near-eastern  countries.  The  finance 
minister  whom  Mr.  Elkus  conducted 
over  the  Girls'  College  at  Constanti- 
nople last  March  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  its  work  and 
expressed    his    gratitude    for    it    to    the 
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United  States.  Most  of  the  teachers 
have  stayed  at  their  posts  and  expect  to 
take  up  their  usual  courses  after  the 
summer  vacations. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  reforms  is  that 
Turkey  has  not  so  far  developed  an  edu- 
cated and  influential  middle  class.  Near- 
ly all  the  storekeepers  and  business  men 
are  foreigners  or  of  one  of  the  despised 
subject  races.  Politics  are  dominated 
by  organized  religion  to  an  extent  un- 
known in  other  countries.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions,  there  is  no  end  in  sight 
to  religious  and  racial  persecution.  In 
spite  of  this,  Mr.  Elkus  is  making  a 
strong  appeal  for  continued  American 
support  of  the  charities  maintained  in 
Turkey,  not  only  among  Christians  and 
Jews,  but  also  to  aid  the  Moslem  popu- 
lation. He  holds  that  the  good-will 
now  shown  to  a  suffering  people,  which 
has  no  part  in  the  politics  and  actions  of 
its  autocratic  rulers,  is  bound  to  bear 
good  fruit  in  the  future. 

MAKING  CITIES  SAFE  FOR 
SOLDIERS 

SECRETARY  of  the  Navy  Daniels 
has  entrusted  to  Raymond  Fosdick, 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Train- 
ing Camp  Activities,  created  some  time 
ago  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  the 
chairmanship  of  a  similar  commission 
which  will  safeguard  moral  conditions 
and  promote  athletic  contests  and  social 
activities  in  the  naval  and  marine  train- 
ing camps.  Taken  together,  these  com- 
missions are  now  either  "cleaning  up"  or 
policing  as  to  certain  moral  conditions 
nearly  a  hundred  camp  locations 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Fosdick  and  his  associates  have 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Department  chiefs  in  carrying  out 
the  first  two  items  in  their  program: 
removal  of  prostitution  from  anywhere 
within  five  miles  of  any  camp  or  can- 
tonment, and  removal  of  all  retailing 
of  liquor  from  a  zone  at  least  a  mile 
broad,  around  each  camp.  Local  au- 
thorities are  expected  to  enforce  these 
rules,  and  to  enforce  the  federal  law 
forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  to  anyone 
in  military  uniform.  Failure  of  the  po- 
lice to  so  enforce  the  law  and  the  regu- 
lations will  be  met,  according  to  the  cir- 
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cumstances,  either  by  removal  of  the 
camp  to  a  law-abiding  community  or  the 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the 
military  authorities. 

The  commissions  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  the  transformation  desired 
in  various  cities  where  army  or  national 
guard  or  naval  training  camps  have  been 
located  will  be  a  simple  matter.  They 
anticipate  difficulty,  in  certain  cases,  in 
persuading  local  authorities  that  saloons 
are  really  to  be  banned  from  the  one- 
mile  zone,  and  that  prostitution  is  to  be 
eliminated.  Nevertheless  the  willing- 
ness of  the  heads  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  to  back  up  the  findings  of 
the  commissions,  even  to  the  point  of 
removal  of  the  camps,  is  expected  to 
have  its  effect. 

The  five-mile  limit  will  not  be  en- 
forced against  saloons  because  the  issu- 
ance of  such  an  order  would  impose 
"dry"  conditions  upon  many  cities  where 
the  sentiment  of  the  majority  is  averse 
to  prohibition,  and  where  local  authori- 
ties are  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  its 
enforcement  so  long  as  the  voters  have 
not  outlawed  the  saloons.  The  one- 
mile  zone  is  considered  sufficient  to 
guard  the  interests  of  the  camps,  when 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  are  themselves 
forbidden  to  purchase  liquor. 

Aside  from  these  measures  of  social 
sanitation,  the  commissions  are  respon- 
sible for  the  formation  of  numerous 
clubs — athletic,  dramatic,  musical  and 
literary — and  the  organizing  of  general 
athletic  contests  and  games  among  the 
men  in  the  camps.  They  are  sending 
special  men  to  each  camp  to  take  hold 
of  the  formation  of  the  groups  which 
will  promote  these  activities  during  the 
period  of  training. 

No  other  nation  in  the  war  has  at- 
tempted anything  similar  to  the  work  of 
the  Commissions  on  Training  Camp 
Activities.  Nothing  ever  attempted  in 
this  country,  in  similar  lines,  has  ap- 
proached this  plan  in  magnitude  or  in 
completeness  of  detail.  While  the  chief 
immediate  object  is  the  safeguarding  of 
the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the 
young  men  entering  the  nation's  military 
service  for  the  period  of  the  war,  its 
promoters  hope  for  it  a  permanent  influ- 
ence upon  the  point  of  view  of  every 
soldier  and  sailor  as  to  his  own  respon- 
sibility to  the  community. 

MINIMUM    WAGE   FOR   ENG- 
LISH FARM  LABOR 

THE  corn  production  bill  adopted 
this  weeic  by  the  British  House  of 
Commons  embodies  a  section  which, 
three  years  ago  one  of  the  chief  weapons 
in  Lloyd  George's  fighting  arsenal,  has 
since  become  a  matter  of  common 
agreement — the  provision  of  a  legal 
minimum  wage  for  agricultural  labor- 
ers. The  bill  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  wage   boards   similar   to   those 


which  determine  minimum  wages  in  the 
sweated  industries,  but  with  the  proviso 
that  in  no  case  shall  the  wage  be  fixed 
at  less  than  twenty-five  shillings  ($6.25) 
per  week,  including  value  of  perquisites. 
Critics  of  the  government  contend 
that  this  is  not  a  living  wage  at  present 
prices,  and  that  a  minimum  of  at  least 
thirty  shillings  ($7.50)  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  intention  originally  avowed 
by  the  government  of  making  it  a  real 
living  wage.  The  government  replied 
that  nothing  in  the  bill  will  prevent  a 
wage  board  from  fixing  a  higher  mini- 
mum for  the  area  it  serves  and  that  any- 
how the  minimum  provided  for  in  the 
bill  is  immensely  higher  than  the  wage 
now  received  by  the  great  majority  of 
laborers.  Since,  under  the  bill,  the  gov- 
ernment makes  itself  responsible  to  the 
farmers  for  loss  incurred  by  the  higher 
wage  expenditure,  the  difference  of  five 
shillings  a  week  might  assume  an  annual 
net  loss  to  the  taxpayers  of  £40,000,000 
($160,000,000). 

FIXING  WAGES  FOR  WOMEN 

THE  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
April  9,  upholding  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Oregon  minimum-wage  law, 
has  given  impetus  to  the  enforcement  of 
state  minimum-wage  legislation  that  has 
been  awaiting  federal  judgment. 

The  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  has  up- 
held the  Arkansas  minimum-wage  law 
providing  a  flat  rate  of  recompense  for 
inexperienced  women  employes  of  not 
less  than  $1  and  for  those  employed  over 
six  months  of  not  less  than  $1.25  for  a 
day  of  nine  hours. 

"The  strength,  intelligence  and  virtue 
of  each  generation,"  declared  the  court, 
"depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
mothers.  Therefore,  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  women  are  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  the  public,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  state  itself." 

More   recently  still   the  State  Indus- 
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trial  Welfare  Commission  of  California 
has  announced  a  revised  wage  schedule 
for  women  employed  in  mercantile  es- 
tablishments. It  provides  that  no  ex- 
perienced woman  shall  be  employed  in 
any  mercantile  industry  of  the  state  at 
a  wage  less  than  $10  a  week,  or  $43.33 
a  month. 

A  lower  wage  is  set  for  learners,  start- 
ing with  a  minimum  of  $6  a  week  for 
girl  learners  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  a  minimum  of  $8  a  week  for 
girls  starting  to  work  between  eighteen 
and  twenty  years.  In  each  case  the 
wages  will  be  automatically  increased 
fifty  cents  a  week  every  six  months  until 
the  minimum  wage  of  $10  a  week  for 
experienced  workers  is  reached.  Learn- 
ers starting  work  at  twenty  years  or 
over  begin  at  a  minimum  of  $8  a  week 
and  receive  an  automatic  increase  of  fifty 
cents  every  six  months  until  $10  is 
reached. 

The  regulation  stipulates  that  no 
woman  or  minor  will  be  allowed  to  work 
in  a  mercantile  industry  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  one  day  or  forty-eight  hours 
in  any  one  week. 

AMERICAN  AID  TO  RUMANIA 
UMANIA,  partly  perhaps  owing  to 
her  autocratic  form  of  government 
and  social  organization  and  partly  owing 
to  her  treatment  of  her  Jewish  citizens, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  share  the  warm 
friendship  which  the  people  of  America 
feel  for  others  of  their  Allies.  Never- 
theless, the  suffering  of  her  great  sub- 
merged peasantry  is  making  an  irresist- 
ible appeal  to  American  generosity.  And 
to  Rumania  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  dispatched  its  third  relief  commis- 
sion. 

This  commission  is  headed  by  Henry 
Watkins  Anderson,  a  Richmond,  Va., 
lawyer;  the  other  members  are  Arthur 
Graham  Glasgow,  a  leading  engineer 
from  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Dr.  Francis 
W.  Peabody,  of  Boston,  recently  re- 
turned from  an  investigation  of  health 
conditions  in  China ;  Bernard  Flexner, 
of  Louisville  and  Chicago,  whose  con- 
structive studies  of  juvenile  courts  and 
child  dependency  have  served  all  social 
workers  in  social;  Dr.  H.  Gideon  Wells, 
professor  of  pathology  at  the  University 
of  Chicago;  Dr.  Robert  C.  Bryan,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  Dr.  Roger  Griswold 
Perkins,  professor  of  hygiene  at  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  Cleveland.  The 
medical  unit  accompanying  the  commis- 
sion consists  of  thirteen  doctors  and 
twelve  nurses.  A  special  emergency  ap- 
propriation of  $200,000  has  been  voted 
to  defray  initial  expenses,  including  that 
of  medical  supplies,  serums,  vaccines,  and 
foodstuffs  urgently  needed  in  Rumania. 
The  first  object  of  the  commission  on 
reaching  Rumania  will  be  to  investigate 
conditions  of  health  and  sanitation;  but 
it  will  be  necessary  also  immediately  to 
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begin  actual  relief  work  among  the  large 
number  of  refugees  from  the  sections 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Henry  P.  Da- 
vision,  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  War 
Council,  in  announcing  the  dispatch  of 
this  commission,  dwelt  upon  the  pa- 
triotism and  disinterestedness  of  the  pro- 
fessional men  who,  in  some  cases  at 
great  personal  inconvenience  and  loss 
and  always  with  no  inconsiderable  risk, 
have  responded  to  the  call  of  humanity. 

RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION  IN 
WINNIPEG 

ON  May  1,  last,  Canada's  first  So- 
cial Welfare  Commission  com- 
menced operations  in  Winnipeg.  The 
commission  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  Social  Welfare  Association  of  Win- 
nipeg which,  since  1909,  a  year  after 
its  inception  as  an  associated  charities, 
has  been  the  agent  for  administration 
of  city  relief.  The  new  commission, 
which  is  constituted  by  civic  by-laws  and 
authorized  by  the  province  through  an 
addition  to  the  city  charter,  has  now 
taken  over  the  entire  staff  of  the  associa- 
tion, with  its  secretary,  J.  Howard  T. 
Falk.  It  is  independent  of  the  City 
Council  as  an  executive  body,  but  de- 
pendent upon  it  for  its  operating  funds. 

Under  a  by-law,  the  commission  is 
composed  of  eight  aldermen  and  six  citi- 
zens   appointed    by    the    City    Council. 

The  association  continues  as  an  auxil- 
iary and  will  place  funds  for  extraordi- 
nary purposes  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mission. It  is  expected  that  next  fall 
it  will  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  a  visiting  housekeeper,  a  most 
helpful  adjunct  to  relief  work,  delayed 
in  the  past  through  lack  of  money.  Hav- 
ing proved  the  value  of  her  service,  the 
association  will  ask  the  commission  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  her  salary. 

The  present  responsibilities  of  the  So- 
cial Welfare  Commission  are  to  give  aid 
and  service  to  dependent  families  and 
homeless  men ;  to  investigate  for  hospital 
treatment  in  public  wards;  to  investi- 
gate for  admission  at  the  expense  of  the 
city  to  the  Home  for  Incurables  and 
homes  for  the  aged  and  convalescent 
sick ;  to  investigate  and  supervise  mothers 
in  the  city  of  Winnipeg  under  the  Mani- 
toba mothers'  allowances  act,  and  to  ini- 
tiate measures  with  a  view  to  the  pre- 
vention of  poverty,  sickness  and  crime. 

During  the  years  that  the  Social  Wel- 
fare Association  has  administered  pub- 
lic relief,  much  opposition  has  been  en- 
countered to  placing  some  $12,000  of 
taxpayers'  money  every  year  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  organization.  That 
the  association  was  able  to  weather  the 
storms  of  protest  and  to  progress  almost 
in  advance  of  public  opinion  was  due  in 
large  part  to  its  first  president,  J.  S. 
Woodsworth,  a  man  of  rare  tact  and 
wisdom,  who  had  the  confidence  of  the 
best  as  well  as  the  most  influential  of 
Winnipeg's  citizens. 


THE  REICHSTAG  AND  PEACE 

THE  so-called  Reichstag  peace  reso- 
lution was  drafted  before  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Chancellor  who,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  had  shaped  Ger- 
many's foreign  policy.  It  was  passed 
last  week  by  a  vote  of  214  to  116  im- 
mediately after  his  successor,  a  man  of 
unknown  caliber  and  convictions,  had 
made  his  maiden  speech.  It  was  the  first 
and  apparently  independent  act  of  a  new 
block  of  parties  which  before  long  may 
stand  together  in  open  opposition  to  the 
government  —  centrist,  progressive  and 
socialist. 


THE  REICHSTAG  RESOLUTION 

"As  on  August  4,  1914,  so  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  the 
German  people  stand  upon  the  assurance 
of  the  speech  from  the  Throne — 'We  are 
driven  by  no  lust  of  conquest.' 

"Germany  took  up  arms  in  defense  of 
its  liberty  and  independence  and  for  the 
integrity  of  its  territories.  The  Reichstag 
labors  for  peace  and  a  mutual  under- 
standing and  lasting  reconciliation  among 
the  nations.  Forced  acquisitions  of  terri- 
tory and  political,  economic,  and  finan- 
cial violations  are  incompatible  with  such 
a  peace. 

"The  Reichstag  rejects  all  plans  aim- 
ing at  an  economic  blockade  and  the  stir- 
ring up  of  enmity  among  the  peoples  after 
the  war.  The  freedom  of  the  seas  must 
be  assured.  Only  an  economic  peace  can 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  friendly  asso- 
ciation of  the  peoples. 

"The  Reichstag  will  energetically  pro- 
mote the  creation  of  international  jurid- 
ical organizations.  So  long,  however,  as 
the  enemy  governments  do  not  accept 
such  a  peace,  so  long  as  they  threaten 
Germany  and  her  allies  with  conquest 
and  violation,  the  German  people  will 
stand  together  as  one  man,  hold  out  un- 
shaken, and  fight  until  the  rights  of  Ger- 
many and  its  allies  to  life  and  develop- 
ment are  secured.  The  German  nation 
united  is  unconquerable. 

"The  Reichstag  knows  that  in  this  an- 
nouncement it  is  at  one  with  the  men  who 
are  defending  the  Fatherland  ;  in  the  he- 
roic struggles  they  are  sure  of  the  un- 
dying  thanks   of   the   whole    people." 


The  seconder  of  the  resolution,  Dep- 
uty Fehrenbach,  expressly  defended  its 
supporters  against  the  criticism  of  play- 
ing into  the  enemy's  hands  by  advocat- 
ing a  new  peace  offer.  It  was  nothing 
more,  he  said,  than  an  honest  expression 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
German  people  for  a  peace  of  recon- 
ciliation, without  annexation  and  com- 
pensation. Conservative  and  militarist 
opposition  to  the  resolution  took  the  now 
usual  form  of  insinuating  that  it  was 
due  to  clever  suggestion  and  machina- 
tion from  without  the  empire.  The 
Koelnische  Zeitung,  which  takes  this 
view,  says  there  is  no  genuine  demand 
within  the  empire  for  democratization. 
"Let  us  be  sober.  What  England  and 
America — warlike  imperialism  and  ty- 
rannical oligarchy — are  using  as  a  catch- 
word and  a  trap,  our  people  are  taking 
in  dead  earnest." 


Very  different  is  the  opposition  to  the 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  radical  so- 
cialist minority.  Deputy  Hugo  Haase, 
who  presented  its  views  in  a  lengthy 
speech  just  before  the  resolution  was 
passed,  denounced  every  reform  offered 
by  the  government  or  asked  for  by  the 
majority,  including  participation  of  the 
Reichstag  in  the  control  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. His  party,  he  said,  stood  for  imme- 
diate peace  and  for  a  social  republic. 

Chancellor  Michaelis's  pronounce- 
ment on  the  resolution,  read  in  con- 
junction with  previous  utterances  of 
the  government,  implied,  though  it  does 
not  definitely  embody,  hostility  to  its 
demands: 

"Germany  did  not  desire  the  war  in  order 
to  make  violent  conquests,  and,  therefore, 
will  not  continue  the  war  a  day  longer  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  such  conquests,  if  it  could 
obtain   an   honorable  peace. 

"The  Germans  wish  to  conclude  peace  as 
combatants  who  have  successfully  accom- 
plished their  purpose  and  proved  themselves 
invincible  first.  A  condition  of  peace  is  the 
inviolability  of  Germany's  territory.  No 
parley  is  possible  with  the  enemy  demanding 
the   cession   of    German   soil. 

"We  must,  by  means  of  understanding 
( Verstandigung)  and  in  a  spirit  of  give  and 
take  (Ausgleich),  guarantee  conditions  of 
the  existence  of  the  German  Empire  upon  the 
continent  and  overseas. 

"We  must,  as  expressed  in  your  resolu- 
tion, prevent  nations  from  being  plunged 
into  further  enmity  through  economic  block- 
ades and  provide  a  safeguard  that  the  league 
in  arms  of  our  opponents  does  not  develop 
into  an  economic  offensive  alliance  against 
us. 

"These  aims  may  be  attained  within  the 
limits  of  your  resolution  as  I  interpret  it. 
We  cannot  again  offer  peace.  We  have  loy- 
ally stretched  out  our  hands  once.  It  met 
no  response,  but  with  the  entire  nation  and 
the  army  and  its  leaders  in  accord  with  this 
declaration  the  government  feels  that,  if 
our  enemies  abandon  their  lust  for  conquest 
and  their  aims  at  subjugation  and  wish  to 
enter  into  negotiations,  we  shall  listen  hon- 
estly and  readily  to  what  they  have  to  say 
to  us.  Until  then  we  must  hold  out  calmly 
and  patiently. 

REGULATION  OF  POOL 
HALLS  IN  KANSAS 

AN  ordinance  has  been  adopted  by 
the  City  Council  of  Kansas  City, 
placing  the  licensing  and  regulation  of 
pool  halls  under  the  recreation  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
cil, together  with  ordinances  already  in 
existence,  makes  a  very  comprehensive 
system  of  control  of  commercial  recrea- 
tions in  Kansas  City.  All  dance  halls 
and  skating  rinks  have  to  have  permits 
from  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to 
operate  and  are  carefully  inspected,  and 
rules  are  enforced  in  regard  to  their  con- 
duct. All  motion  picture  films  exhib- 
ited in  Kansas  City  are  censored  likewise 
in  the  Department  of  Recreation. 

In  the  first  week  of  pool-room  inspec- 
tion seven  or  eight  halls  were  closed,  and 
the  board  established  strict  rules  besides 
those  contained   in   the  ordinance.      No 
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liquor  can  be  sold  now  or  dispensed  at  a 
pool  hall;  no  gambling  of  any  kind  is 
allowed ;  minors  are  not  allowed  to  fre- 
quent or  play  in  the  pool  hall ;  no  screens 
obstructing  the  view  are  permitted ;  and 
the  presence  of  a  lookout  is  considered 
sufficient  cause  for  revoking  a  permit. 
The  ordinance  also  provides  that  the 
possession  of  a  federal  license  to  dispense 
liquor  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  inten- 
tion to  violate  the  ordinance  and  suffi- 
cient ground  for  revoking  the  permit. 

While  large  numbers  of  halls  will  be 
closed,  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  is  to  exercise  reasonable  regu- 
lation over  the  pool  halls  and  not  to  in- 
terfere with  them  as  a  legitimate  form 
of  amusement. 

Its  avowed  program  is  to  make  all 
forms  of  commercial  amusement  in  Kan- 
sas City  subject  to  licensing  and  super- 
vision  under  its  recreation   department. 

MUNICIPAL  INSURANCE  FOR 
CANADIAN  SOLDIERS 

HOW  certain  localities  in  Canada 
have,  ever  since  the  war  began, 
protected  the  families  of  enlisted  men  by 
life-insurance  policies  and  have  paid  the 
premiums  on  these  policies  themselves,  is 
told  by  S.  Herbert  Wolfe,  an  actuary  of 
New  York  City,  in  a  report  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  just  issued.  Captain  Wolfe  is 
cooperating  also  with  the  section  ap- 
pointed recently  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, of  which  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack 
is  chairman  and  which  was  formed  to 
draft  legislation  providing  compensation 
for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

His  report  deals  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  assigned  pay,  separation  allow- 
ances, aid  by  the  Canadian  Patriotic 
Fund,  and  other  forms  of  relief  for  en- 
listed men  and  their  families. 

The  most  interesting  form  of  insur- 
ance issued  is  that  in  Toronto,  where  the 
city  itself  has  entered  the  insurance  busi- 
ness and  has  created  a  special  bureau 
for  that  purpose.  Every  officer  or  en- 
listed man  residing  within  the  city  limits 
who  has  volunteered  for  overseas  service 
since  the  war  began  has  been  protected 
by  a  life-insurance  policy  of  $1,000,  the 
protection  running  from  the  day  of  his 
enlistment  to  his  death  or  six  months 
after  discharge  or  resignation.  The 
amount  of  insurance  so  issued  up  to 
May,  1917,  was  over  $32,000,000,  while 
that  issued  by  private  companies  in  To- 
ronto was  only  $10,000,000. 

To  meet  the  cost  of  this  insurance 
Toronto  has  issued  $2,000,000  of  bonds 
for  war  purposes.  The  charge  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  these  bonds  is  a 
charge  upon  the  general  taxpayers  of  the 
city.  Originally  the  city  planned  to  ob- 
tain all  of  its  coverage  from  duly  organ- 


ized insurance  carriers,  but  the  mortal- 
ity experience  led  the  companies  to  de- 
cline to  continue  coverage  on  the  same 
basis  as  theretofore  and  so  the  city  en- 
tered the  insurance  business  itself.  It 
had  paid  $930,000  in  death  claims  up  to 
May  14. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note,"  says  Captain 
Wolfe,  "that  while  at  first  the  city  paid  the 
principal  sum  to  the  beneficiary  in  one  sum, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  such  a  course 
was  inadvisable  and  led  to  extravagant  and 
ill-considered  disbursements.  At  the  present 
time,  therefore,  an  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  dependents  is  made  by  a 
committee  of  officials  which  recommends  how 
the  amount  should  be  paid;  in  most  cases 
the  amount  is  paid  in  monthly  installments 
of  $30  each,  and  the  city  allows  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4J/2  per  cent  per  annum  on 
the  unpaid  balance.  In  exceptional  cases, 
however,  this  rule  is  modified,  and  if  the 
beneficiary  require  the  principal  sum  to  pay 
off  or  reduce  a  mortgage  or  to  enable  her  to 
be  placed  in  funds  to  start  in  business  the 
entire  amount  is  paid  at  once. 

"So  far  only  one  action  has  been  brought 
against  the  city.  This  was  the  case  of  a 
soldier  who  worked  in  the  city  but  who  did 
not  live  within  its  limits.  Although  the  pol- 
icy had  been  issued,  the  city  claimed  .  .  . 
that  no  contractual  relations  existed,  as  it 
was  not  the  intention  ...  to  accept  non- 
residents. .  .  .  The  court  sustained  the 
contention  of  the  city  officials  and  no  appeal 
has  been  taken." 

Other  Canadian  municipalities  have 
bought  policies  from  companies  domi- 
ciled in  the  United  States.  Different 
methods  have  been  followed  by  these  in 
the  distribution  of  benefits.  In  some 
places  the  proceeds  have  been  payable  at 
once  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  deceased 
or  to  his  estate  without  regard  to  their 
necessities,  while  in  others  the  proceeds 
have  been  pooled  and  divided  among 
those  beneficiaries  who  needed  the  pro- 
tection. 

WAR   INSURANCE   FOR   SOL- 
DIERS AND  THEIR  KIN 

THE  most  specific  statement  yet 
made  of  government  policy  with  re- 
spect to  insuring  the  lives  of  soldiers 
and  providing  for  their  dependent  rela- 


Winsor  McCay,   in  the  New  York  American 

tives  was  issued  on  Monday  at  the  office 
of  the  Treasury  Department  in  Wash- 
ington : 

"The  plan  has  not  yet  assumed  definite 
form,"  said  the  statement,  "but  when  it  has 
been  worked  out  in  all  its  fundamentals  and 
details,  Secretary  McAdoo  will  present  it  to 
the  President  for  his  approval,  and  if  ap- 
proved, the  recommendation  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  at  an  early  date  for  its 
consideration. 

"The  whole  proposition  is  based  on  the 
fundamental  idea  that  the  government 
should,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  humanity, 
adequately  protect  its  fighting  men  on  land 
and  sea  and  their  dependent  families. 

"Under  the  plan  discussed,  it  is  suggested 
that  provision  be  made  for  the  support  of 
dependents  of  soldiers  and  sailors  by  giving 
them  an  allotment  out  of  the  pay  of  the  men 
and  also  an  allowance  by  the  government: 
that  officers  and  men  be  indemnified  against 
death  or  total  or  partial  disability;  that  a 
system  of  rehabilitation  and  reeducation  of 
disabled  men  be  inaugurated  and  that  the 
government  insure  the  lives  of  sailors  and 
soldiers  on  their  application  at  rates  of  pre- 
mium based  upon  ordinary  risks. 

"...  The  amount  of  the  government  al- 
lowance would  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
family  and,  as  to  others  than  the  wife  and 
children,  upon  the  actual  dependency  upon 
the  men.  The  family  allowance  would  be 
made  only  if  the  sailor  or  soldier  makes  an 
allotment  for  his  dependents  out  of  his  pay. 

"The  risk  of  death  or  total  disability 
would  be  compensated  for  somewhat  on  the 
analogy  of  workmen's  compensation  acts, 
with  the  compensation  measured  by  the  men's 
services,  the  size  of  the  families  and  the  loss 
to  the  family.  Partial  disabilities  would  be 
compensated  for  upon  a  percentage  of  the 
compensation  for  total  disability.  The  cost 
of  this  compensation  naturally  must  be  paid 
wholly  by  the  government. 

"In  working  out  the  new  system  it  is 
deemed  essential  that  a  system  for  reeduca- 
tion and  rehabilitation  be  established,  so  that 
injured  men  may  be  fitted  as  far  as  possible 
for  lives  of  usefulness  either  in  their  former 
or  some  other  vocations." 

1 
Insurance  policies,  it  is  understood, 
would,  under  this  plan,  run  from  $1,000 
to  $10,000,  the  government  paying  any 
costs  above  those  of  peace-time  rates. 
The  statement  concluded  by  saying  that 
the  subject  would  probably  be  consid- 
ered during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. 
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JOTTINGS 


ACCORDING  to  an  Italian  paper,  the  Red 
Cross  of  Rome  and  the  Red  Cross  of  Vienna 
have  arranged  to  exchange  all  war  prison- 
ers who  have  tuberculosis,  at  whatever  stage 
of  the  disease. 


AN  anti-injunction  bill  similar  to  that  enact- 
ed in  Minnesota  was  "pocket  vetoed"  by  Gov- 
ernor Stephens  of  California.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  both  houses  of  the  legislature  after 
a  sensational  contest  between  labor  men  and 
anti-union  employers,  but  the  governor  failed 
to  sign  the  bill  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  law. 


THE  French  minister  of  the  interior  has 
created  a  committee  of  fifteen  members,  the 
Commission  Consultative  des  Marches  el  des 
Stocks,  to  take  charge  of  the  purchase  of 
materials  for  the  provisional  and  final  recon- 
struction and  restocking  of  the  invaded  dis- 
tricts of  France.  State  Councillor  Ogier, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  best-known  officers  of 
the  ministry,  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  committee. 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 


A  HOME  SCHOOL  IN  TH1  COTTNTaT 
FOR  BOYS  AND  G12IA 

Careful  supervision.  Graduates  succeed 
in  college.  Special  courses.  AthletUa. 
227   acres   of  woods  and  open  country. 

A  Quaker  school  which  teachei  tht  high 
patriotism  of  good  citizenship,  the 
danger  of  militarism,  the  virtu*  of  the 
democratic  ideal  of  peaceful  progress 
by  law  and  order. 

GEORGE   A.    WALTON,   Principal 

Box  203       GEORGE  SCHOOL,  PA. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


SEVEN  GENT  MEALS 

$1.50  per  week  per  person:  42  meals  with  recip**  and  direc- 
tions for  preparing  each.      10c  or  FREE  for  names  of  two 
friends. 
AM.  SCHOOL  HOME  ECONOMICS,  519  W.69th  St.,Chicago 


ON  June  IS,  1917,  occurred  the  marriage  of 
Helen  Glenn,  supervisor  of  mothers'  pen- 
sions for  Pennsylvania,  to  Francis  D.  Tyson, 
professor  of  social  economy  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Tyson  is  a  member  of  the 
summer  school  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  has  been  engaged  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry to  investigate  and  study  the  present 
negro  migration  from  the  south. 


THE  American  Federation  of  Labor's  execu- 
tive council  has  declined  the  invitation  to 
have  American  trade  unionism  represented 
at  "an  international  conference  of  trade 
unions"  on  September  17,  in  Switzerland,  to 
discuss  "the  demands  of  peace  of  the  trade 
unions."  This  conference  was  agreed  to  at 
a  meeting  on  June  8,  in  Stockholm,  of  Dutch, 
Danish,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Finnish,  Ger- 
man, Austrian,  Hungarian  and  Bulgarian 
trade  unionists.  In  declining  the  invitation 
President  Gompers  cabled  that  the  council  of 
the  American  federation  had  decided  such 
conferences  to  be  "premature  and  untimely" 
and  leading  to  no  good  purpose. 


JEANNETTE  RANKIN,  congresswoman 
from  Montana,  introduced  in  the  House  on 
July  10  a  bill  appropriating  $5,000,000  for 
separation  allowances  to  the  dependent  fami- 
lies of  enlisted  soldiers  and  sailors  during 
this  war.  Under  its  provisions  not  more 
than  $75  a  month  can  be  paid  to  a  single 
family,    nor    more    than    the    man's    average 


For  Labor's  Defense 


To  Readers  of  the  Survey — 
Anyone  wishing  to  contribute  to 
the  fund  for  giving  Mrs.  Rena 
Mooney  and  the  others  who  are 
under  accusation  a  fair  trial  is  in- 
vited to  send  the  money  to  the 
International  Workers  Defense 
League,  210  Russ  Building,  San 
Francisco. 

Alice  Stone  Blackwell  writes : 
"The  prosecution  is  backed  by  un- 
limited money.  The  defense  is  al- 
most penniless.  Unless  means  are 
supplied,  there  is  grave  danger  of 
a  serious  miscarriage  of  justice, 
and  the  judicial  murder  of  several 
innocent  persons.  The  effect  in 
embittering  feeling  among  the 
workers,  and  alienating  the  sym- 
pathy of  Russia  from  the  United 
States  may  be  imagined." 
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inspiration  and  service. 
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Room   1202 

P.  S. — We'd  be  glad  to  have  the  names  of  friends  who  you  think  would 
like  the  Survey.    We'll  write  them  and  send  sample  copies. 


earnings  before  enlistment,  provided:  that  a 
wife  or  dependent  mother  shall  receive  not 
less  than  $30;  a  wife  with  one  child  not  less 
than  $45 ;  a  wife  with  two  children  not  less 
than  $60,  and  a  wife  with  more  than  two 
children,  $75.  If  the  wife  dies,  each  depend- 
ent child  is  entitled  to  receive  $15  a  month, 
and  all  children  above  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  who  are  physically  or  mentally  inca- 
pacitated are  entitled  to  support.  The  bill 
has  been  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs. 


THOSE    60,000    DOCTORS 

To  the  Editor: 

In  your  issue  of  July  14,  page  344,  appears 
a  communication  from  Ridgewood,  N.  J., 
entitled  "Seventy  Social  Workers,"  in  which 
the  writer  refers  to  a  statement  that  60,000 
doctors  had  been  killed. 

Whether  these  wild,  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  mortality  in  various  branches  of 
service  are  inspired  by  pro-Germans  and 
pacifists  or  not,  they  obviously  do  not  help 
enlistment  and  are  discouraging.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  stories  are  deliberate  Ger- 
man propaganda.  At  any  rate,  they  should 
not  pass  unrebuked. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  probably  not 
60,000  physicians  in  the  whole  of  England. 
It  is  some  question  whether  there  are  that 
many  in  the  British  Empire.  And  as  to  the 
mortality  among  them,  the  highest  figure  I 
have  seen  is  958.  In  the  American  Medical 
Journal  a  statement  appears  that  the  mortal- 
ity among  physicians  on  the  western  front 
is  195  killed,  and  I  think  less  than  100 
wounded. 

Pittsburgh.  Edward  A.  Woods. 
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HELP    WANTED 


SOCIAL  WORKER  WANTED— 
Young  woman  with  training  and  experi- 
ence as  relief  worker  to  take  charge  of 
progressive  relief  department  of  Jewish 
Federation  in  large  city.  Must  know 
Yiddish.  Fair  salary,  pleasant  surround- 
ings. Address  2544  Survey,  mention- 
ing education  and  experience. 

WANTED:  A  Jewish  young  woman 
able  to  teach  regular  school  grades  and  act 
as  cottage  mother  in  a  small  Jewish  chil- 
dren's home.     Address  2548  Survey. 

WANTED  September  first— strong,  capa- 
ble, refined  graduate  nurse  for  first-class 
children's  home  (Protestant)  near  New 
York.  Write  stating  experience,  age, 
church  connection,  salary  expected,  etc. 
Address  2551  Survey. 

GRADUATE  NURSE  with  social  train- 
ing for  Hospital  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment in  Philadelphia.  Address  2553, 
Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE,  several 
years'  experience  in  social  industrial  wel- 
fare work,  desires  position  in  industrial 
plant.     Address  2549  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  house-mother,  with 
daughter  school  girl,  desires  position  child- 
caring  institution.    Address  2552  SURVEY. 

BY  YOUNG  WOMAN,  graduate  of 
school  for  social  workers;  A.  M.  degree  in 
sociology;  four  years'  experience  in  charity 
organization  and  juvenile  court;  two  years 
in  executive  position.    Address  2554  Survey. 


W.  D.  LANE:   CHILD  WELFARE  IN  WAR  TIME 
FIRST    OF    THE    SURF  FY'S    SERF  ICE    SERIES 


NOTICE  TO  READER 

H'lwn  you  finish  reading  this  magazxnr 
place  a  l-ient  stamp  on  this  notice,  hand 
some  to  any  postal  employe  and  it  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sail- 
on  hi   \htt  front. 


\0    WRAPPING. 


NO  ADDRESS. 

A.   S.   Burleson, 
I'ostmaster    fieneral. 


Price  25  Cents 


FLIGHT  OUT  OF  POLAND 

[A  War  Relief  Poster] 
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Geoffrey  Chaucer 


Matthew  Arnold 


Summer  is   a  good  time  to  catch  up   in 

your  reading.     Out  of  the  732  volumes  of 

the  world's  greatest  books,  don't   forget  to 

provide    a    sufficient    number    to    help    you 

pass    the    time    pleasantly.      Pack    in    your 

trunk  a  dozen  or  more  volumes  of  Every- 
man's Library,  the  great  novels  you  have 

meant  to  read  or  re-read,  books  of  Travel, 

Essays,  Poetry,  etc.    They  will  be  a  delight 

to  you  and  your  friends,  will  cost  but  little 
and  will  give  you  many  days  of  the  best  reading  the  world  affords.  They  are  handy  to  carry  with  you  anywhere — 
slip  in  the  pocket  easily.  Just  the  books  you  want  for  the  camp,  the  boat,  the  hammock  or  th^  touring  car.  Th< 
ideal  library  for  the  country  home. 

EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS 

Everyman's  Library  includes  among  its  732  volumes,  books  written  expressly  for  Boys  and  Girls.  A  selection 
from  these  books  will  give  the  boy  or  girl  a  fine  start  on  a  complete  library  because  all  the  books  are  beautifully 
printed  and  bound  alike.    Start  your  boy  or  girl  right  in  making  the  foundation  of  a  library  for  future  years. 

EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY  FOR  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

Everyman's  Library  was  arranged  with  college  needs  in  mind.  Volumes  have  been  added  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  teachers  in  every  section  of  this  country.  This  has  made  the  series  one  of  the  great  educational  forces 
of  our  times. 

Secondary  schools  are  discovering  a  wealth  of  available  material  in  Everyman.  Practically  all  of  the  required 
reading  for  college  entrance  examinations  is  there.  The  authorized  list  of  high  school  books  in  many  states  soecify 
this  edition  for  great  numbers  of  required  texts. 

EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY  FOR  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS 

Handy  to  carry,  slip  in  the  pocket  easily,  buy  a  copy  at  once. 
732  volumes  to  choose  from — the  great  books  in  every  department  of  literature  at  the  uniform  price  of  50c. 
per  volume  net  in  the  regular  cloth  binding,  60c.  per  volume  net  in  reinforced  binding  that  will  stand  a  remark- 
able amount  of  hard  class  room  service    and  $1  per  volume  net  in  a  beautiful  soft  red  leather  binding. 

EVERYMAN'S    ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A  genuine  Encyclopaedia  in  twelve  vol- 
umes occupying  one  foot  of  shelf  room, 
for  the  volumes  are  of  the  same  dimension 
as  the  Everyman  Library.  A  set  of  this 
complete,  new,  accurate  Encyclopaedia,  all 
bound  in  cloth  binding,  for  the  astounding 
low  figure  of  $8,  or  in  full  leather  for  $15. 
Send  for  it.  Own  it.  Use  it  every  day 
of  your  busy  life.  You  will  find  its  in- 
formation so  accurate,  so  concise,  and  all 
in  such  small  compass  that  it  will  be  of  the 
greatest  help  personally,  and  without  hesi- 
tation you  can  recommend  its  use. 

Write  now  for  a  circular  describing  this 
wonderful  set.     You  will  never  regret  it 


John  Ruskin 


EVERYMAN'S  ATLAS 

Vol.    1 — Europe.      Designating    clearly    it.- 

famous  battlefields. 
Vol.  2 — America.         Vol.  3 — Asia. 
Vol.  A — Africa  and     Vol.  5 — Classica' 
Australasia.  Geography. 

(Prices  and  size  same  as  Everyman's  Library.) 


William  Shakespeare 
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THE  FIRST  OF   THE  SURVEY'S 
WAR     TIME    SERVICE     SERIES 


Making  the  War  Safe  for  Childhood 

By  JVinthrop  D.  Lane 


A  youthful  Harold  Bauer,  whose  education  in  an  experimental  school  may  be 

interrupted  by  the  war 

L     The  Case  for  Conservation 


IN  1212  A.  D.,  when  all  Europe  was  torn  by  its  failure 
to  wrest  Palestine  from  the  hands  of  Mohammedan 
conquerors,  and  Pope  Innocent  III  was  exhorting  the 
nations  of  Christendom  to  engage  in  another  great  ex- 
pedition against  the  barbarians,  there  occurred  those  extraor- 
dinary uprisings  that  have  since  been  called  the  children's 
crusades. 

Thousands  of  boys  and   girls  in   France,   and  other  thou- 
sands  in    Germany,    gathered    together   as   if   by   magic   and 


marched  from  town  to  town,  singing  songs  of  religious  tri- 
umph wherever  they  went.  The  lad  Stephen  led  the  French 
children,  Nicholas  the  German.  At  every  village  the  num- 
bers of  the  marchers  increased.  Youths  left  their  ploughs  and 
herds  to  join  and  even  men  and  women  yielded  to  the  spell. 
Mother;,  with  babes  at  their  breasts  trudged  along  behind. 
Townspeop*:'  ^ave  the  marchers  food  and  encouragement  as 
they  passed,  ai.  apparently  believed  that  in  the  pure  hearts 
of  these  children   lay  the  power  that  would   at   last   restore 
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Christ 's  tomb  and  holy  places  to  their  rightful  possessors. 
Witnesses  declared  that  the  children  were  inspired  by  God 
or  had  come  together  in  answer  to  messages  received  from 
angels. 

No  record  exists  that  the  children  ever  reached  Palestine. 
A  number  of  them,  arriving  at  Genoa,  broke  up  into  groups 
and  tried  to  embark  at  different  points.  One  shipowner 
tried  to  monopolize  the  passage  of  the  children  and  other 
practical  spirits  of  the  time  did  their  best  to  turn  the  enthu- 
siasm and  needs  of  the  children  into  money  for  their  own 
pockets.  According  to  one  report,  seven  hundred  were  ship- 
wrecked on  an  island  in  the  Aegean.  All  seem  to  have  be- 
come at  last  discouraged.  "Many  perished,"  we  read,  "of 
hardships,  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  forests  and  waste  places; 
many  were  despoiled  by  the  Lombards,  many  were  sold  into 
slavery  in  divers  places."  * 

It  was  only  then  that  the  scales  fell  from  men's  eyes.  Pop- 
ular feeling  underwent  a  quick  revulsion.  Such  of  the  youth- 
ful adventurers  as  reached  home  were  described  as  com- 
ing back  in  humiliation  and  disgrace;  young  girls  who  had 
gone  forth  as  virgins  returned  in  shame.  Divine  inspiration 
was  no  longer  cited  as  the  cause  of  the  uprising.  With  failure 
came  the  explanation  that  the  whole  movement  was  "the 
work  of  the  devil."  We  must  remember  that  child  life  was 
then  understood  even  less  perfectly  than  now  and  that  chil- 
dren were  apt  to  be  regarded  with  superstition  or  treated 
with  neglect.  What  remorse  was  felt  by  the  adults  who  had 
encouraged  the  children  is  not  recorded,  though  there  is  evi- 
dence that  some  intelligent  observers  felt  keenly  the  loss  both 
to  the  young  folk  and  their  families.  At  any  rate,  the  cru- 
sades did  no  good  to  the  cause  that  called  them  forth  and  great 
harm  to  the  children  who  took  part  in  them.  The  whole  en- 
terprise seems  clearly  to  have  been  one  of  those  fruitless  sacri- 
fices of  childhood  to  a  passionate  cause  that  only  an  age  of 
ignorance  or  fervor  can  produce. 

Today  we  are  in  danger  of  repeating  this  sacrifice.  To  be 
sure,  we  are  not  sending  child  crusaders  against  a  far  enemy. 
But  nations  are  fighting  nations  as  peoples,  not  as  armies, 
and  the  children  are  not  exempt.  We  are  confronted 
with  proposals  in  many  quarters  which  would  strip  children  of 
some  of  the  protections  that  civilization  has  slowly  thrown 
about  them.  In  the  first  months  of  war  emergency  meas- 
ures have  been  advocated  which  would  do  nothing  less  than 
undermine  their  health,  stunt  their  growth,  interfere 
with  their  education,  make  them  laborers  before  their  time 
and  set  them  on  the  paths  of  wrong  conduct.  For  all 
of  this  we  have  neither  superstition  nor  ignorance  as  our 
excuse. 

Child  life  is  not  a*n  unopened  book  to  us.  We  know 
something  of  both  its  nature  and  its  needs.  It  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  span  of  years  to  be  bridged  as  chance  directs. 
It  is  a  period  of  growth  and  of  delicately  adjusted  training. 
Child  life  calls  for  nourishment,  for  pure  milk,  clean  homes 
and  health  in  mothers.  It  demands  extraordinary  protection 
against  disease  at  a  time  when  our  mode  of  living  puts  new 
strains  upon  young  bodies.  These  bodies  need  to  be  made 
supple  and  hardy,  fit  vessels  for  courage  and  independence. 
Childhood  is  sensitive  also  and  quick  to  respond ;  a  mere  word 
may  change  its  outlook  on  life.  It  needs,  therefore,  education 
and  wise  leadership.  It  requires  a  complex  equipment  of  ma- 
terial objects:  schools,  devices  for  play,  laboratories,  gymna- 
siums, whatever  will  make  for  physical  strength  and  mental 
alertness.     To  control  and  direct  this  equipment  it  needs  a 


d)   The  Children's  Crusades,  by  D.   C.   Munro,  Am.  Hist.  Review    Vol     19, 
pages  522-23. 


staff  from  the  older  generation:  men  and  women  skilled  in 
childhood's  ways,  physicians  and  nurses  who  have  studied 
child  hygiene,  teachers,  play  leaders,  persons  fitted  to  build 
up  moral  strength.  It  needs,  too,  an  enriching  study  of 
the  arts,  of  music,  of  coloring  and  of  form.  To  obtain  all 
these  is  a  task  as  essential  as  it  is  difficult,  for  children  must 
face  life  whole  when  they  grow  up  and  their  ability  to  do  so 
depends  primarily  upon  the  preparatory  years. 

The  evils  that  come  from  depriving  children  of  these  things 
are  irreparable.  Increased  infant  mortality;  anaemic  and  un- 
dernourished youth ;  a  generation  of  spindlings,  illiterates  and 
poor  producers;  juvenile  and  adult  delinquents;  bad  parent- 
age for  the  coming  generation — these  are  some  of  the  effects  of 
neglect  and  exploitation.  Such  effects  cut  at  the  root  of 
democratic  life.  The  first  requisites  of  success  in  self-govern- 
ment are  sound  physique  and  trained  intelligence.  Without 
them,  we  cannot  progress  or  help  the  rest  of  the  world  to- 
ward democracy.  Nor  can  we  hope  readily  to  repair  our 
neglect  of  these  things,  for  once  denied  they  show  their  evil 
fruitage  only  when  it  is  too  late  to  make  amends. 

England  is  learning  this  lesson  well  in  the  present  war. 
Like  us,  her  military  strength  had  to  be  made  available  quick- 
ly. In  the  first  rush,  the  children  were  forgotten.  Wasted 
human  stock,  grim  economy,  the  policy  of  making  every  in- 
stitution and  service  bear  the  burden  alike,  have  in  three 
swift  years  brought  their  recoil.  Today  the  nation  is  con- 
cerned as  never  before  in  the  preparation  of  her  future  citi- 
zen?. Provision  for  the  physical  care  of  mothers  and  infants 
has  increased,  the  government  has  asked  for  the  largest  addi- 
tion to  its  educational  budget  ever  voted,  and  committees  are 
studying  the  training  of  children  from  a  dozen  viewpoints.  An 
official  recommendation  has  just  been  made  for  a  compulsory 
national  system  of  education  for  all  children  between  five  and 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

English  experience  is  beginning  to  be  duplicated  in  this 
country.  We  had  been  less  than  three  months  in  the  war 
when  some  of  us  were  in  full  stampede  against  childhood. 
When  Di.  Baker,  chief  of  the  division  of  child  hygiene  of  the 
New  York  Department  of  Health,  tried  recently  to  interest 
an  audience  of  women  in  the  care  of  children,  she  was  met 
with  the  question,  "Is  this  meeting  called  to  discuss  the  feed- 
ing of  children  or  preparations  for  war?"  "What  can  we  do 
for  our  country?"  asked  another  woman.  "I  want  to  nurse 
wounded  soldiers,"  said  a  third. 

No  one  would  propose  letting  wounded  soldiers  go  with- 
out nursing,  but  that  need  not  preclude  an  intelligent  dis- 
tribution of  our  health  resources.  Already  nurses'  associa- 
tions, social  settlements  and  others  are  expressing  concern 
over  the  undiscriminating  shift  of  personnel  from  civil  to 
military  duties.  Nurses 'and  doctors  skilled  in  children's  dis- 
eases are  leaving  their  practice  for  what  seems  to  them  a 
more  patriotic  or  adventurous  service  elsewhere.  Similarly, 
an  unconsidered  diversion  of  boy  club  leaders,  educators  and 
play  leaders  is  likely  to  take  place. 

Throughout  the  spring  legislatures  and  other  official  bodies 
waived  restrictions  and  lowered  standards  affecting  the  health, 
education  and  labor  of  women  and  children  in  a  number  of 
states.  Governors  have  been  given  arbitrary  power  to  set 
aside  safeguards,  newly  created  commissions  have  been  armed 
with  authority  to  do  anything  that  "public  safety"  demands, 
and  commissioners  of  education,  state  boards  of  education 
and  local  education  authorities  have  themselves  in  some 
instances  led  in  shortening  school  terms  and  arranging  for 
children  of  tender  age  to  leave  school  for  farm  and  factory- 
work. 
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For  all  of  this  arguments  of  military  necessity  have  been 
urged.  We  have  been  told  that  food  is  short,  labor  scarce, 
that  the  country  is  in  the  throes  of  a  crisis,  and  that  chil- 
dren must  do  their  part.  The  basic  facts  in  the  situation  are 
one  thing,  their  needful  and  competent  bearing  on  young  folk 
another,  and  not  the  least  of  the  patriotic  responsibilities  in 
the  midst  of  this  new,  tremendous  business  of  war  is  for 
keen  watchfulness  by  those  who  in  the  past  have  resisted  the 
encroachment  upon  child  life  of  congestion,  industrialism  and 
other  manifestations  of  adult  stress.  Already  American  agen- 
cies concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children,  alive  to  that  ex- 
perience abroad  which  should  make  the  repetition  of  European 
mistakes  needless  are  themselves  putting  forth  programs  for 


conserving  the   health  and  education  of  the  children   of  the 
war  years. 

It  is  to  serve  these  efforts  that  the  present  articles  are  writ- 
ten. For  ultimate  solutions  and  measures  of  improvement  the 
good  sense  and  resourcefulness  of  the  American  people  will 
have  to  answer.  Only  a  reportorial  service  is  attempted  here: 
to  set  forth  something  of  what  foreign  experience  may  have 
ready  for  our  hands,  to  discover  pitfalls  and  needs  at  home, 
and  to  gather  together  from  various  American  communities 
and  social  workers  what  they  have  to  offer  for  the  service 
of  all,  in  the  way  of  methods  by  which  we  can  preserve  with- 
out loss  of  present  national  efficiency  our  care  of  the  com- 
ing generation. 


//.  Schooling  and  Child  Labor 


WHEN  a  French  writer  asked,  nine  months  after  the 
beginning  of  hostilities,  "Where  is  the  school?"  he 
was  compelled  to  answer:  "It  is  in  a  store,  in  a  gymnasium, 
in  a  labor  hall,  in  the  hall  of  the  Conseil  General,  in  the  crypt 
of  a  church,  in  a  courthouse,  in  a  museum,  in  a  public  library." 

This  picture  of  school  buildings  given  over  to  barracks  and 
hospitals,  while  children  hunt  classroom  space  in  whatever  out- 
of-the-way  spot  they  can  find  it,  is,  of  course,  not  so  likely  to 
be  seen  in  this  country  as  in  those  nearer  the  conflict.  Never- 
theless, there  are  interferences  with  education  that  we  shall 
not  readily  escape.  Some  of  these  have  already  overtaken  us. 
A  number  of  cities  iiave  listened  to  the  plea  that  school  need 
not  keep  in  war  time,  and  some  state  legislatures  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  releasing  boys  and  girls  from  school  disci- 
pline for  war  time  work. 

The  war  was  not  five  weeks  old  when  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  gave  some  official  or  commission 
the  power  to  suspend  laws  during  war  time.  In  Connecticut 
and  New  Hampshire  it  is  the  governor  who  was  given  power 
to  set  aside  labor  laws  if  requested  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  Vermont  gave  its  commissioner  of  industries,  acting 
with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  power  to  suspend  the  law 
regulating  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children. 

Other  states  were  not  slow  to  follow.  Massachusetts  cre- 
ated a  commission  of  five  persons  with  power  to  suspend  any 
law  licensing  or  regulating  labor  or  the  employment  of  labor, 
or  any  law  affecting  in  any  manner  the  conditions  of  labor. 
This  power  can  be  exercised  only  upon  the  application  of  an 
employer  who  declares  that  a  law  of  the  sort  described  inter- 
feres with  work  that  he  is  doing  and  that  it  is  required  by  an 
emergency  arising  out  of  the  war.  The  law  applies,  more- 
over, only  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  six  months 
thereafter. 

New  York,  after  hearings  at  which  the  objections  were  fully 
presented  by  officials  of  the  state  labor  and  health  departments 
and  by  private  individuals,  gave  to  the  state  education  author- 
ity power  to  suspend  the  compulsory  education  law  from 
April  1  to  November  1  each  year.  California  took  similar 
action.  There  the  legislature  granted  power  to  the  state  board 
of  education  to  reduce  the  school  term  to  six  months  "when 
necessary  for  agricultural  or  horticultural  purposes."  The 
term  is  now  legally  six  months  but  is  actually  much  longer  in 
many  places. 

In  Minnesota  a  newly  created  Public  Service  Commission 
was  given  authority  to  "do  anything  necessary  for  public 
safety,  protection  of  life,  public  or  private  property,"  and  also 
anything  necessary  that  "military,  civil  and  industrial  re- 
sources" may  be  most  efficiently  applied  toward  the  defense 


of  state  and  nation.  Governor  Burnquist  has  interpreted  this 
to  mean  that  the  commission  "might  have  power  to  suspend 
laws  relating  to  the  hours  of  labor  and  similar  laws,"  but  the 
state  department  of  labor  and  industries  is  contending  that 
no  such  power  has  been  given  to  the  commission. 

These  are  the  specific  acts  of  legislatures.  In  several  states 
relaxation  has  occurred  without  legislation.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Board  of  Education  decreed  that  farm  and  garden 
work  should  be  valid  excuse  for  absence  from  school,  and  that 
children  in  good  standing  over  twelve  years  of  age  might  be 
credited  with  such  work  in  lieu  of  school  attendance.  A  similar 
plan  made  headway  in  New  Jersey,  except  that  there  an  age 
limit  of  fourteen  is  put  upon  boys  who  are  excused. 

In  an  open  letter  to  school  officials  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  authorized  an  elab- 
orate system  of  employment  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  "old 
enough  to  be  of  real  productive  value."  This  reads  like  a 
chapter  from  those  by-laws  which  progressive  Englishmen  rec- 
ognize as  the  chief  disgrace  in  their  antiquated  educational  sys- 
tem. According  to  this  letter,  children  over  thirteen  who  have 
attended  school  for  100  days  in  the  year  may  be  employed 
without  permits;  those  who  have  attended  less  must  have  per- 
mits. A  permit  may  be  issued,  moreover,  to  a  child  under  thir- 
teen if  the  child  is  not  "too  immature."  The  permits  are 
good  for  twenty  school  days  or  less  and  may  be  renewed  on 
the  application  of  parents.  On  days  when  children  are  not  em- 
ployed they  are  required  to  attend  school. 

In  North  Dakota  the  attorney  general  has  interpreted  the 
law  exempting  children  from  school  attendance  "in  case  of 
necessity"  to  apply  to  children  of  school  age  who  are  actually 
at  work  tilling  the  soil. 

Probably  these  instances  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  states 
that  have  relaxed  their  standards  or  made  relaxation  possible 
since  war  began  in  April.  What  states  will  follow  and  how 
far  the  process  will  go  in  those  that  take  such  action  cannot 
be  foretold.  We  know  that  in  England  early  in  the  war  con- 
servative estimates  placed  the  number  at  well  over  100,000  of 
boys  and  girls  of  eleven,  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age  who 
had  been  prematurely  excused  from  school  for  work  upon 
farms  and  in  factories.  This  and  other  acts  of  relaxation  and 
economy  caused  an  exasperated  educator  in  Parliament  to  de- 
clare that  the  school  system  of  the  country  was  "like  the  ruins 
of  Louvain."  2  One  cause  of  the  radical  change  in  English  pol- 
icy, only  now  bearing  fruit,  was  the  report  of  the  Health  of 
Munition  Workers'  Committee,  which  investigated  conditions 
of  labor  and  the  effect  of  premature  entrance  into  industry 

!  For   a    fuller    statement    of   English   experience   see    The    Children's   Bit    in 
the  War,  by  the  same  author,  the  Survey,   February   3,   1917,   page   520. 
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on  children  and  reported  that  the  children  "are  drawing  on 

their  strength."   The  committee  sounded  this  further  warning: 

At  the  present  time  when  war  is  destroying  so  much  of  its  best 
manhood,  the  nation  is  under  special  obligation  to  secure  that  the 
rising  generation  grows  up  strong  and  hardy,  both  in  body  and  char- 
acter. It  is  necessary  to  guard  not  only  against  immediate  break- 
down, but  also  against  the  imposition  of  strains  that  may  stunt 
future  growth  and  development. 

As  already  indicated,  the  English  have  awakened  for  the 
time  being  from  their  traditional  apathy  toward  education. 
Government  committees  are  studying  the  subject,  newspa- 
pers are  discussing  it,  the  people  themselves  are  excited  about 
it.  In  all  this  interest  the  question  most  frequently  asked  is: 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  education  after  the  war?  A  de- 
partmental committee  formed  last  year  to  consider  juvenile 
education  in  relation  to  post-bellum  employment  has  just  made 
a  series  of  recommendations  that  shows  the  new  trend  of 
thought. 

The  committee  declared   that  the  solution  to  the  problem 

lies  in  a 

complete  change  of  temper  and  outlook  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
this  country  as  to  what  they  mean  ...  to  make  of  their  boys  and 
girls. 

It  asks: 

Can  the  conception  of  the  juvenile  as  primarily  a  little  wage- 
earner  be  replaced  by  the  conception  of  the  juvenile  as  primarily 
the  workman  and  the  citizen  in  training?  Can  it  be  established 
that  the  educational  purpose  is  to  be  the  dominating  one,  without  as 
well  as  within  the  school  doors,  during  those  formative  years  be- 
tween 12  and  18?  If  not,  clearly  no  remedies  at  all  are  possible  in 
the  absence  of  the  will  by  which  alone  they  could  be  rendered 
effective.3 

The  two  main  reforms  recommended  by  the  committee  are 
a  uniform  school-leaving-age  of  fourteen  throughout  Eng- 
land and  the  abolition  of  all  exemptions  from  attendance  below 
that  age ;  second,  the  establishment  of  day  continuation  classes 
for  children  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  with  compulsory 
attendance  not  less  than  eight  hours  a  week  or  320  hours  a 
year.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  report,  the  new 
president  of  the  British  Board  of  Education,  Herbert  Fisher, 
in  his  maiden  speech  before  the  House  of  Commons,  asked  for 
the  largest  increase  in  the  educational  budget  that  Parlia- 
ment has  ever  been  asked  to  grant.  No  less  than  £3,829,000 
over  last  year's  sum  was  requested  by  Mr.  Fisher.  The  vote 
in  1915-16  was  slightly  over  £15,000,000  so  that  the  increase 
asked  for  amounts  to  25  per  cent.  This  amazing  request  was 
actually  applauded  by  members  of  the  House.  Speeches  on 
education  usually  serve  to  scatter  that  historic  body  but  Mr. 
Fisher  was  listened  to  with  eagerness.  Cheers  greeted  his 
statement  that  the  amount  spent  on  education  must  be  taken 
"in  the  general  context  of  national  expenditure,"  and  sympa- 
thetic laughter  burst  forth  when  he  said  that  the  total  sum  so 
spent  now  is  only  eight  times  England's  annual  importation 
of  oranges  and  bananas. 

Other  countries,  also,  have  seen  the  error  of  early  policies. 
France,  after  almost  two  years  of  exemptions,  has  restored 
her  prohibition  against  night-work  for  girls  under  eighteen 
and  has  provided  that  other  night  workers  shall  be  subject 
to  medical  supervision.  She  now  has  under  consideration  a 
bill  to  establish  a  system  of  continuation  schools,  and  to  re- 
quire part-time  attendance  during  working  hours  by  all  chil- 
dren under  seventeen  years  of  age.  This  proposal  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  of  business 
men  throughout  the  country.  In  Italy  the  Central  Committee 
on  Industrial  Mobilization  has  taken  steps  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  workers,  and  in  Russia  a  movement  was  under  way  one 


year  before  the  revolution  to  raise  the  age  limit  for  children 
in  industry. 

Our  own  conditions  differ  vastly,  of  course,  from  those  of 
England  and  the  other  countries  at  war.  Education  has  been 
more  highly  prized  among  us  than  among  most  peoples.  The 
"highway"  to  our  universities  has  been  broader  and  more  trav- 
elled, and  we  have  been  before  others  in  providing  free  edu- 
cation for  all  children.  Nevertheless,  we  are  far  from  having 
a  "compulsory  national  system,"  such  as  is  now  demanded  in 
England,  for  every  child  between  five  and  eighteen.  In 
many  states  school  attendance  laws  are  poorly  enforced  or 
make  only  mild  demands  upon  children,  while  three  states 
allow  local  option  in  attendance  and  one — Mississippi — has 
no  compulsory  provision  whatever.  In  eleven  states,  all  told, 
children  are  permitted  to  leave  school  before  fourteen  and 
in  thirty  the  educational  requirement  for  children  leaving 
school  for  work  is  lower  than  the  fifth  grade.  Three-fourths 
of  all  children  entering  the  first  grade  leave  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  while  only  28  per  cent  reach  the  high 
school,  only  11  per  cent  graduate,  and  only  1.4  per  cent  com- 
plete a  college  course. 

How  We  Stand 
Provisions    respecting    the    employment    of    children    need 
strengthening  also.     The  federal  child  labor  law,  passed  last 
year,  left  1,850,000  working  children  unaffected.     Moreover: 

28  states  have  no   regulation  of  street  trades  and  20  states 

have  poor  regulation. 
23  states   need   night  messenger   laws. 
28  states  permit   children    under    16    to   work   more    than    8 

hours  a  day  in  stores  or  other  local  establishments. 
19  states  permit  children  under  16  to  work  at  night  in  stores 

or  other  local  establishments. 
26  states  do    not    require    medical    examination    of    children 

for  work  permits. 
12  states  have    no    educational    requirements    whatever    for 

work  permits.1 

The  rural  school  term  in  some  of  our  states  is  only  20  or 
30  days.  Farm  children  on  the  whole  have  a  term  46  days 
shorter  than  urban  children  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
in  rural  schools  is  ll. 7  per  cent  lower  than  that  in  city 
schools.  "I  believe,"  says  Commissioner  Claxton,  "no  other 
great  nation  of  the  world  has  so  short  an  average  school  term 
for  its  rural  schools." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  conditions  that  warn  us  against 
an  easygoing  attitude  toward  existing  standards,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  panicky  efforts  to  break  them  down.  When  legislators 
propose  to  weaken  the  fabric  of  education  provided  for  our 
children  still  further,  we  are  justified  in  asking  why 
this  must  be  done.  Standards  once  lowered  are  not  quick 
to  be  restored,  and  the  phrase  "for  the  duration  of  the  war," 
by  which  our  fears  are  sought  to  be  allayed,  is  easily  forgotten. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  measures  now  proposed,  have  little 
to  do  with  war  and  are  in  no  wise  essential  to  the  success  of 
our  arms. 

Against  the  proposals  to  release  school  children  for  work  on 
farms  and  elsewhere,  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
has  set  a  constructive  program.  This  divides  children 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  proposes  rigid  supervision  over  the 
employment  of  all  above  that  limit  who  may  be  legally  put 
to  work.  For  children  under  fourteen  the  committee  urges 
that  teachers,  boy  scout  leaders,  playground  directors  and  oth- 
ers interested  in  child  welfare  be  organized  into  summer  agri- 
cultural faculties  and  that  such  children  be  allowed  to  do  only 
home  and  school  gardening  under  the  supervision  of  these 
groups.  The  committee  urges  that  there  be  no  exemption 
from  school  attendance. 


3  Final  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Juvenile  Education  in 
Relation  to  Employment  After  the  War,  Vol.  I,  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd., 
London.   W.  C.     Price  6d.   net   (Cd.   8512). 


*  The  Next  Chapter  in  Child  Labor  Reform,  a  bulletin  of  the  National  Child 
Labor   Committee,  November,   1916;   page   142 
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Congress  has  appropriated  $150,000  for  the  administration 
of  the  federal  child  labor  law ;  this  law  becomes  effective  Sep- 
tember 1.  To  see  that  it  is  enforced  in  every  state  and  small 
community  in  the  union  is  now  the  imperative  task  of  the 
friends  of  children.  Meanwhile,  President  Wilson  recently 
appointed  the  members  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  which  is  to  administer  the  Smith-Hughes  act. 
This  act  grants  money  to  the  states  from  the  federal  treas- 
ury for  teaching  vocational  subjects  in  the  public  schools ;  twen- 
ty-nine states  have  accepted  its  provisions  so  far.  To  see 
that  the  technical  training  that  it  is  possible  to  provide  under 
this  law  is  held  to  high  educational  standards  and  that  it  does 
not  subordinate  real  training  in  character  and  technique  to 
the  ends  of  mere  wage-earning  is  the  duty  of  people  in  every 
state  where  it  may  be  tried. 

A  third  measure  with  an  important  bearing  on  education  is 
now  pending  in  Congress.  This  is  the  act  to  grant  federal 
aid  to  states  for  elementary  education.  The  appropriations 
are  divided  into  three  sums:  one  for  the  elimination  of  il- 
literacy, one  for  the  Americanization  of  immigrants,  and  the 
third  for  improving  rural  education.  The  act  would  appro- 
priate fifty  millions  the  first  year  and  increase  this  by  $10,- 
000,000  annually  until  $100,000,000  is  reached,  which  is  to 
remain  the  yearly  appropriation  thereafter.  The  aim  of  the 
bill  is  to  stimulate,  not  to  control,  local  education.  For 
every  dollar  to  be  granted  by  the  federal  government  the  state 
or  community  would  have  to  spend  one  dollar.  The  ad- 
ministering board,  which  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  act,  would  have  to  approve  all  plans  for  educa- 
tion to  be  carried  on  under  it.  The  measure  has  been  opposed 
on  the  ground  that  education  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  local 
function,  a  point  met  by  John  Dewey  when  he  said  that  as 
"the  results  ...  of  bad  education  cannot  be  confined  to  any 
particular  locality"  the  kind  of  education  provided  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  exclusively  local  problem.  The  chief  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  measure  are  the  unequal  ability  of  the 
states  to  provide  adequate  educational  facilities,  the  advantage 
of  stimulation  by  the  federal  government  and  the  immediate 
need  of  improvement  for  the  sake  of  the  nation  and  the  chil- 
dren as  a  whole. 

Shut-up  Schools 

It  has  been  a  popular  cry  since  war  was  declared  that  schools 
and  colleges  should  close  early  and  open  late  in  order  that 
students  might  devote  themselves  to  work  of  a  military  or 
military-industrial  nature.  The  men  students  of  one  state 
university  in  the  middle  west  were  suddenly  notified  some  time 
before  the  normal  ending  of  the  term  last  spring  that  all 
classes  would  be  closed  to  them  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Even  high  schools  and  elementary  schools  felt  the  impulse 
to  shut  up  shop  and  let  the  children  go  home,  or  go  anywhere. 

This  cry  runs  counter  to  one  of  the  most  potent  develop- 
ments in  education  in  the  past  decade.  That  is  the  movement 
to  lengthen  the  school  year.  Although  few  communities  have 
so  far  achieved  a  really  all-year  school,  many  have  taken 
steps  in  that  direction  and  both  parents  and  teachers  appear 
to  be  gratified.  Summer  sessions  have  become  more  numer- 
ous and  vacation  schools  in  which  dull  pupils  make  up  lost 
work  and  bright  pupils  gain  a  grade  are  now  common  through- 
out the  country. 

The  cry  is  opposed,  moreover,  to  the  spirit  of  President  Wil- 
son's recent  letter  to  Commissioner  Redfield,  which  favored 
keeping  vocational  schools  open  throughout  the  summer.  Such 
a  program  would  be  both  industrially  helpful  to  the  nation 
and  good  for  the  pupils  themselves,  the  President  held. 


Apparently  we  need  to  be  encouraged  to  take  a  solid  stand 
upon  our  belief  that  education  is  strength  and  not  weakness. 
We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  pushed  from  this  belief  by 
the  ghosts  of  unfounded  fears.  No  enemy  is  likely  to  prove  so 
immediately  menacing  that  we  must  stop  educating  our  youth 
to  grapple  with  him.  Moreover,  every' day  of  education  that  is 
gained  is  so  much  added  preparation  for  the  struggle,  in  what- 
ever form  and  at  whatever  time  it  may  come.  We  could  prob- 
ably do  nothing  that  would  better  please  any  nation  hostile  to  us 
— whether  that  hostility  is  economic,  racial  or  military — than 
to  close  our  schools  and  neglect  the  training  of  our  children. 
Let  us  not  give  this  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies.  "There 
is  something  in  your  school  board  education  after  all,''5  wrote 
a  naval  officer  to  an  English  school  inspector  not  long  ago. 
His  verdict  may  need  repetition  here.  If  education  is  good, 
it  is  good  as  long  as  there  are  children  to  profit  by  it." 

"When  the  war  is  over,"  Commissioner  Claxton  points- 
out,  "there  will  be  such  demands  upon  this  country  for 
men  and  women  of  scientific  knowledge,  technical  skill, 
and  general  culture  as  have  never  before  come  to  any  coun- 
try." He  thinks,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  students  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  ought  to  be  "much  larger  than 
usual,"  and  urges  every  boy  and  girl  who  graduated  from  a 
high  school  in  the  spring  to  enter  some  higher  institution  of 
learning  this  fall.  Only  one  in  seventy-one  of  those  who 
enter  the  public  schools  do  so  now.  He  advises  all 
schools  of  whatever  grade  to  keep  their  full  quota  of 
officers  and  teachers  and  thinks  that  with  respect  to  some 
kinds  of  schools,  such  as  kindergartens,  there  will  be  need  of  a 
greater  number  than  before.  Evening  continuation  classes 
should  be  formed  for  boys  and  girls  who  cannot  attend  the  day 
sessions  of  high  schools,  and  every  city  should  conduct  evening 
classes  for  its  adults.  More  and  better  normal  schools  will  be 
required  also,  for  "in  few  states  is  the  supply  of  well-trained 
teachers  equal  to  the  demand"  and  the  coming  of  peace  will 
but  intensify  this  lack.  Finally,  the  federal  commissioner  be- 
lieves that  high  schools  should  give  greater  attention  than 
usual  to  chemistry,  physics  and  biology,  as  well  as  to  indus- 
trial, civic  and  social  subjects,  and  that  every  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  for  intensive  laboratory  instruction  in  engi- 
neering and  other  technical  and  professional  branches. 

One  of  the  fields  in  which  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease of  interest  in  this  country  in  recent  years  is  that  of  ex- 
periment in  education.  Ever  since  Professor  Dewey  founded 
his  school  of  education  at  Chicago  University  in  1902,  schools 
for  developing  this  and  that  idea  in  educational  theory  have 
been  the  vogue.  The  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments 
has  compiled  a  list  of  twenty-seven  that  now  exist,  though 
this  number  is  not  presumed  to  be  complete.  Most  of  the  ex- 
periments are  the  private  efforts  of  teachers  who  have  felt 
varying  degrees  of  rebellion  against  traditional  methods.  Oc- 
casionally experiments  have  been  conducted  in  public  schools, 
such  as  William  Wirt's  work-study-play  program  at  Gary  and 
Miss  Barnum's  more  recent  effort  to  give  full  expression  to 
the  impulses  of  children  in  West  Orange,  N.  J.  While 
large  fortunes  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  few  ex- 
perimenters, by  far  the  greater  number  have  had  the  handi- 
cap of  extremely  modest  means  and  not  a  few  have  faced  al- 
most insuperable  difficulties  in  obtaining  support.  Nearly  all 
of  the  experiments  have  aimed  by  one  method  or  another  to 
free  the  child  from  the  rigors  of  formal  discipline,  and  to  set 
him  at  liberty  to  develop  his  own  initiative,  talents  and  re- 
sources. The  conclusions  of  psychology  have  been  drawn 
upon  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  apply  whatever  ele- 
ments of  workable  truth  there  may  be  in  the  scientific  study 
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of  education.  However  one  may  judge  particular  experi- 
ments and  experimenters,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  much 
good  comes  from  allowing  a  considerable  latitude  to  such  in- 
quiries. Nearly  everything  that  is  valuable  in  our  present 
methods  owes  its  origin  to  the  once  obscure  teachings  or  dem- 
onstration of  some  Herbart,  Pcstalozzi  or  Froebel. 

A  far-reaching  proposal  was  made  in  the  1916  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  by  Florence  C. 
Fox,  a  government  specialist  in  educational  systems.  In  so 
far  as  the  movement  in  experimentation  is  spasmodic  and 
intermittent,  there  is  an  element  of  danger,  she  thinks,  to 
the  children  experimented  upon.  She  suggests,  therefore,  that 
general  supervision  over  experiments  be  given  to  a  board  of  ex- 
perts and  that  stations  be  established  throughout  the  country 
where  investigations  can  be  carried  on  for  periods  of  years. 
This  would  secure  to  the  movement  what  it  now  lacks — 
"balance,  coherence  and  continuity."  Whether  such  a  board, 
unless  many-sided  in  its  views  and  exceptionally  free  from  bias, 
would  not  prevent  the  freedom  and  diversity  of  method  essen- 
tial to  experiment  in  any  field,  is  a  question.  Meanwhile,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  attitude  most  helpful  from  the  public 
will  be  one  of  sympathy  and  broad  faith — a  willingness  to  see 
temporarily  fruitless  efforts  continue  for  the  good  that  is  sure 


to  be  in  them,  and  a  general  disinclination  to  heed  unreason- 
able demands  for  economy  and  for  results  that  show  today. 

A  promising  and  less  formal  step  toward  coordination 
lies  in  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments,  formed  re- 
cently by  people  who  have  themselves  had  first-hand  experi- 
ence in  this  field.  The  bureau's  purpose  is  not  only  to  support 
so  far  as  it  is  able  present  experiments,  but  to  initiate  new 
ones  and  to  collect  and  make  available  for  public  use  infor- 
mation about  the  whole  subject.  It  believes  that  a  broader 
view  of  education  and  a  large  number  of  teachers  experi- 
mentally minded  have  already  emerged  from  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made.  One  of  the  tasks  ahead  is  to  sort  out  ex- 
periments that  give  promise  of  permanent  usefulness,  to  secure 
closer  cooperation  among  experimenters  and  some  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  utilizing  results. 

What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  this  pioneering? 
At  best  those  who  engage  in  it  are  compelled  to  struggle 
against  heavy  odds  of  custom  and  inertia.  A  desire  for  small 
economies  and  preoccupation  with  national  affairs  will  inter- 
fere seriously  with  their  work  if  that  part  of  the  public  that 
is  interested  does  not  keep  an  eye  to  their  welfare.  The  in- 
terruption and  cessation  of  such  experiments  now  may  mean 
years  of  loss  to  educational  progress. 
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///.   Boys  and  Farms 


THE  most  definite  service  for  older  boys  that  has  yet 
been  suggested  as  a  war  measure  is  work  upon  farms.  In 
nearly  every  state  in  the  union  boys  and  even  girls  aged  four- 
teen or  sixteen  and  over  have  been  encouraged  to  engage  in 
food  production  as  a  patriotic  service.  In  many  states  school 
officials  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  movement  and  have  granted 
credits  for  work  performed  on  farms.  "Your  country  needs 
you"  has  become  almost  as  familiar  in  manifestoes  issuing 
from  state  departments  of  education  as  it  has  in  recruiting 
posters. 

Shortage  of  agricultural  labor  and  the  challenge  to  America 
to  help  feed  the  world  are  the  chief  reasons  advanced  for  this 
call  to  youth.  How  far  such  a  shortage  actually  exists,  in 
what  parts  of  the  country  it  is  most  serious  and  how  far 
juvenile  labor  can  be  efficiently  utilized  to  make  it  good,  are 
questions  that  have  not  been  answered  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cision. Dean  Hunt,  head  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  the  University  of  California,  says  that  "belief  in  a 
shortage  of  farm  labor  is  a  chronic  state  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  many  producers."  On  the  one  hand,  a  farm  census  taken 
at  the  end  of  April  by  the  school  children  of  New  York  state 
showed  that  there  were  84  per  cent  as  many  hired  men  on 


farms  then  as  last  year,  "when  there  was  also  a  shortage." 
Similar  conditions  were  reported  in  other  states,  especially 
states  in  the  east. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  director  of  the  Delaware  College 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  declared  that  a  sufficiency 
of  farm  labor  exists  in  that  region ;  and  similar  reports  come 
from  officials  in  both  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  No  uniform  con- 
dition has  seemed  to  prevail. 

Aside  from  shortage  of  labor  as  a  reason  for  sending  boys  to 
the  farm,  it  is  advanced  that  the  work  there  will  prove  good 
for  them  or  that  they  will  benefit  from  some  form  of  service 
to  their  country. 

Meanwhile,  the  farmer  himself  has  not  always  been  taken 
into  account.  Does  he  want  the  labor  of  untrained  boys 
from  the  cities,  or  will  he  use  it  if  he  can  get  it?  To  these 
questions  both  yes  and  no  have  been  answered.  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, declares  that  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  by  him  to 
officers  of  granges  and  farmers  in  thirty-two  states  showed 
that  farmers  neither  require  nor  want  the  help  of  city  chil- 
dren. "Inexperienced  help  from  the  cities,"  says  Wallace's 
Farmer,  "is  much  more  bother  than  it  is  worth"  and  adds 
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that  "a  great  deal  of  hysteria  has  been  shown  in  this  whole 
matter."  In  some  localities  farmers  have  welcomed  the  help 
of  city  boys,  especially  when  these  have  been  supervised  by 
trained  leaders  and  the  farmer  has  been  relieved  of  their  board. 

A  plan  to  house  boys  in  camps  under  proper  supervision 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  moral  and  educational  influences 
surrounding  them,  and  to  send  them  from  this  camp  to  neigh- 
boring farms  for  work,  was  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational Experiments  to  agricultural  experts  in  many  states. 
The  opinions  received  varied.  In  general,  eastern  opinions 
favored  the  plan,  while  middle  western  ones  were  skeptical 
and  those  farther  west  were  against  it.  The  reason  for  this 
seems  to  be  that  in  the  east  farms  are  small,  the  distances  to 
be  traveled  from  camp  to  work  and  back  again  are  short,  and 
much  of  the  work,  such  as  fruit  picking  and  small  vegetable 
picking,  can  readily  be  done  by  boys  who  have  had  little  or 
no  experience.  In  the  west,  on  the  other  hand,  farms  are 
large  and  the  task  of  conveying  boys  is  correspondingly  diffi- 
cult. Moreover,  the  work  is  radically  different,  consisting 
largely  of  handling  machinery  and  caring  for  live  stock,  for 
which  city  boys  were  declared  by  those  consulted  to  be  unsuited 
or  to  require  training  before  they  could  become  of  value. 

In  this  country,  as  in  England,  no  competent  answer  can 


work  upon  farms.  The  long  working  day,  the  onerousness 
of  many  of  the  tasks,  the  absence  of  any  recognized  standard 
of  compensation,  and  the  difficulty  of  effective  supervision, 
particularly  where  children  live  and  work  with  individual 
farmers — all  these  create  excellent  opportunities  for  overwork 
and  underpay.  Few  farmers,  moreqver,  have  either  the  time 
or  the  desire  to  teach  children  the  technique  of  farming; 
many,  of  course,  lack  the  ability  to  do  so.  As  a  rule  the 
farmer  understands  little  of  the  nature  or  shortcomings  of 
childhood ;  if  he  as  a  boy  happened  to  be  compelled  to  work 
and  to  forego  schooling,  too  often  he  sees  no  reason  why 
other  children  should  not  do  the  same.  Doubtless  there  is 
a  growing  number  of  farmers  who  are  capable  of  taking  a 
real  interest  in  their  youthful  "hands,"  but  for  the  most  part 
they  have  neither  the  training  nor  the  outlook  to  make  such 
interest  possible  or  effective  when  it  exists. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  since  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  to  overcome  these  difficulties  and  to  make 
the  labor  of  untrained  boys  useful  in  the  production  of  food 
and  educationally  valuable  to  the  boys  themselves.  One  of 
the  most  ambitious  of  these  is  now  in  operation  in  Massachu- 
setts under  the  Department  of  Mobilization  of  Boys  for 
Farm  Service,  which  was  formed  in  April  at  the  request  of 
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be  made  to  the  question  whether  boys  are  needed  for  farm 
work  until  adequate  wages  are  paid  to  adult  help.  In  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  England,  where  wages  are  highest,  there 
has  been  the  least  demand  for  boy  labor  since  the  war  began. 
By  paying  better  they  have  got  the  adult  labor  needed.  An- 
other sidelight  is  thrown  by  the  experience  in  Norfolk,  where 
under  an  agreement  overtime  by  adults  has  to  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  6d.  an  hour.  Almost  no  overtime  has  been  worked, 
but  only  one  other  county  has  employed  so  many  children  in 
agriculture.  These  facts  seem  to  show  that  a  close  relation 
exists  between  the  demand  for  boy  labor  and  the  rate  of 
wages  for  men.  In  July  England  adopted  a  legal  minimum 
wage  for  farm  laborers;  wage  boards  were  established  for 
various  areas  and  no  board  is  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  mini- 
mum of  less  than  $6.25  a  week.  Whether  the  shortage  of 
farm  help  in  this  country  can  be  met  by  a  similar  device,  or 
by  farmers  voluntarily  raising  wages,  bears  directly  upon 
the  justification  of  employing  boys.  It  is  one  thing  to  call 
them  out  as  the  only  recourse  in  a  food  emergency;  another 
to  draft  them  as  cheap  labor  which  will  keep  down  agricul- 
tural pay  and  ultimately  increase  the  shortage  by  accentuating 
the  movement  away  from  the  country  of  adults. 

Unquestionably   few   forms   of   labor   offer   such   excellent 
opportunities   for  the  exploitation   and   abuse  of   children   as 


the  Massachusetts  Public  Safety  Commission.  The  manage- 
ment is  closely  tied  up  to  the  state's  educational  machinery, 
most  of  the  members  of  the  central  and  advisory  committees 
being  public  school  men  or  members  of  the  staff  of  the  state 
agricultural  college. 

The  plan  comprises  the  establishment  of  camps  in  which 
boys  live  under  supervision  and  from  which  they  go  to  neigh- 
boring farms  to  work.  On  June  1,  nine  camps  had  been  estab- 
lished; since  then  nine  others  have  been  projected  or  set  up. 
Boys  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  from  high  schools, 
and  over  sixteen  from  state-aided  vocational  schools,  are  eligi- 
ble to  join.     On  June  14  Mr.  Hamilton  wrote: 

The  number  in  a  camp  depends  entirely  on  the  number  of  boys 
who  can  be  employed  in  the  vicinity.  We  do  not  send  out  camp 
units  except  to  places  where  a  minimum  of  20  can  be  employed 
within  a  short  time.  The  camp  in  North  Falmouth  may  run  up 
to  100.    About  400  are  now  in  camp.  .    .    . 

Boys  as  a  rule  are  employed  by  a  number  of  different  men  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  camp.  They  use  bicycles  in  one  camp  [for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work],  a  Ford  truck  was  donated,  and  in 
another  camp  the  supervisor  is  using  his  car.  Some  of  the  boys 
are  near  enough  to  their  work  to  walk.  Probably  two-thirds  of  the 
boys  are  getting  their  dinners  with  the  farmers,  but  have  the  other 
meals  at  the  camp. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  is  inspecting  the  sanitary  and  hygienic 
surroundings,  and  looking  after  the  water.  Most  of  our  boys  have 
been  inoculated  for  typhoid  before  they  left  home. 
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A  minimum  wage  schedule  has  been  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mobilization.  This  calls  for  $2  expense  money,  but 
no  wage  for  the  first  week;  for  not  less  than  $4  a  week  and 
board  thereafter  for  a  boy  living  on  the  farm  on  which  he 
works ;  and  not  less  than  $6  a  week  for  a  boy  living  at  home 
and  working  elsewhere.  A  week  is  to  be  six  days,  though 
"there  may  be  emergency  work  when  a  boy  will  be  required 
to  work  on  Sunday."  The  decision  in  emergency  cases  rests 
between  the  employer  and  the  supervisor. 

The  money  for  tent  floors  and  equipment  was  secured  by 
private  subscription ;  $8,000  was  raised  for  this  purpose.  The 
state  militia  loaned  300  white  duck  tents  of  a  kind  not  now 
answering  military  requirements.  Cots  and  mattresses  were 
made  for  one  of  the  camps  by  students  in  manual  training  and 
sewing  classes. 

The  kind  of  supervision  over  camp  life  that  is  sought  by 
the  department  is  shown  in  these  extracts  from  its  book  of 
instructions : 

The  head  supervisor  should  usually  be  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  or  the  principal  of  the  high  school.  In  some  instances  it 
may  be  desirable  for  the  superintendent  to  appoint  some  other  man 
as  head  supervisor.  In  any  event,  he  should  be  a  man  of  strong 
executive  ability,  one  who  knows  boys,  and  one  who  will  take  a 
genuine   interest   in   this   project. 
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Island  Food  Reserve  Battalion,  organized  last  spring  to  in- 
crease food  production.  It  has  turned  over  the  entire  organi- 
zation, equipment  and  financing  of  its  camps  to  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties, 
and  the  supervision  of  the  boys,  as  well  as  their  recreation  and 
life  in  camp,  is  in  the  hands  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation officials.  The  camps  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Mili- 
tary Training  Commission  of  the  state  as  providing  vocational 
education  that  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  military  training. 

By  early  summer  five  camps  had  been  established.  Each 
of  these  was  planned  to  house  forty-nine  boys,  divided  into 
seven  squads.  The  boys  must  be  sixteen  years  old  or  older  and 
physically  able  to  do  a  day's  work.  A  leader  is  in  charge 
of  each  squad.  He  must  be  eighteen  years  old  and  have  had 
some  farm  experience.  Each  camp  has  also  a  director  and 
assistant  director,  making  nine  officers  in  all.  The  director 
is  expected  to  have  had  experience  in  camping  and  to  have 
been  successful  in  boy  leadership ;  it  is  also  regarded  as  de- 
sirable that  he  should  have  had  some  military  training.  As 
the  boys,  or  cadets,  as  they  are  called,  become  proficient  they 
are  promoted  to  be  leaders  of  squads.  Two  cooks  are  sta- 
tioned at  each  camp. 

The  boys  work  on  the  farms  in  squads,  rarely  singly.    They 
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The  head  supervisor  may  act  as  a  supervisor  of  boys,  but  when 
25  are  enlisted  he  should  have  the  assistance  of  one  supervisor.  An 
additional  supervisor  should  be  appointed  when  the  number  of 
enlisted  boys  materially  exceeds  25.  For  a  unit  of  50  boys  there 
should  be  a  head  supervisor  and  two  supervisors,  etc.  .    .    . 

The  supervisor  should  be  a  man  who  knows  the  individual  boys 
assigned  him.  He  need  not  perform  farm  labor,  but,  acting  under 
directions  of  the  head  supervisor,  he  is  responsible  for  his  detail 
of  boys.  He  must  make  sure  that  both  the  employer  and  the  boys 
get  "a  square  deal."  The  department  holds  the  head  supervisor  re- 
sponsible for  knowing  through  the  supervisor  that  the  moral  and 
physical  surroundings  of  the  detailed  boys  are  suitable  for  boys 
sixteen  to  eighteen  years  old. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  success  of  this  plan 
depends  upon  keeping  the  patriotic  motive  strongly  in  the 
boy's  mind.  To  that  end  the  labor  of  the  boy  is  recognized 
by  a  bronze  badge  suitably  inscribed  and  by  an  "honorable 
discharge"  signed  by  the  governor.  In  addition,  his  work  is 
to  count  scholastically.  Every  New  England  college  except 
Harvard,  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  has  agreed  that  any  high  school 
senior  who  was  in  good  standing  when  he  left  school  will, 
upon  presenting  his  honorable  discharge,  be  admitted  to  col- 
lege for  a  trial  term  on  the  recommendation  of  the  high  school 
principal,  without  further  examination  or  certification. 

Another  experiment  of  the  same  general  kind  is  the  "farm 
cadet  camps"  on  Long  Island,  originally  planned  by  the  Long 


are  accompanied  by  their  leaders,  who  supervise  them  while 
they  work.  Only  tasks  actually  contributing  to  food  produc- 
tion may  be  assigned  them.  On  one  occasion,  when  several 
boys  were  found  mowing  a  lawn,  they  were  withdrawn  until 
the  employer  agreed  to  give  them  no  more  work  of  that 
sort.  When  a  boy  is  new  he  is  paid  $1.50  a  day  by  the 
farmer  and  is  called  a  second-class  cadet.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  if  he  is  satisfactory,  he  is  promoted  to  a  first-class 
cadet  and  receives  $2  a  day.  The  boy  pays  $5  a  week  for 
board  and  buys  his  own  uniform.  Many  of  the  boys  are  said 
to  be  saving  money.  On  June  30,  when  one  camp  had  been 
in  operation  six  weeks  and  the  others  varying  periods  of  a 
month  or  less,  they  had  furnished  1,350  work  days  to  Long 
Island  farmers. 

The  camps  are  organized  on  a  semi-military  basis.     Here 
is  the  daily  program: 


5:00 

a. 

m. 

Reveille    (followed    by   raising   flag) 

5:30 

a. 

m. 

Setting  up   exercise. 

6:00 

a. 

m. 

Breakfast. 

6:30 

a. 

m. 

Chapel   and   roll  call. 

7:00 

a. 

m. 

Farm    squads    leave. 
(Camp  duties  for  cadets  in  camp.) 

8:00-11:00 

a. 

m. 

School  or  garden   practice. 

11:30 

a. 

m. 

Inspection    of    tents. 

12:00 

m 

Dinner. 
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1:15-  2:15  p.  m.  Free  time. 

2:30  p.  m.  Detail     leaves     for    beach;     organized     sports. 

5:00  p.  m.  Evening   drill    and   parade. 

6:00  p.  m.  Supper. 

6:30  p.  m.  Sundown.     Retreat   and    flag   lowering. 

7:00  p.  m.  Campfire   and   evening   callover. 

8:45  p.  m.  First    bed   call. 

9:00  p.  m.  Taps. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  making  camp  life  educa- 
tional and  attractive.  In  addition  to  supervised  sports,  there 
are  talks  on  agriculture  that  bear  a  relation  to  the  tasks  of 
the  day.  Moving  pictures  have  been  provided  in  some  of 
the  camps.  Opportunity  is  given  to  the  boys  to  attend  nearby 
churches  and  special  services  have  occasionally  been  held  in 
the  camps  themselves.  Liquor,  tobacco  and  firearms  are  pro- 
hibited. The  health  conditions  of  the  camps  are  supervised 
by  the  state  sanitary  inspector.  The  persons  in  charge  of  this 
experiment  are  planning  to  continue  it  for  three  years. 

A  far  different  picture  from  either  the  Massachusetts  or 
Long  Island  experiments  is  presented  in  other  localities.  New 
Jersey  is  one  of  these.  As  already  related,  a  Junior  Industrial 
Army  has  been  created  in  that  state,  with  three  divisions: 
Agriculture,  Home  Gardens  and  Girls'  Service.  The  Agri- 
cultural division  is  open  to  any  boy  of  fourteen  or  over  who 


having  been  closed  two  weeks  early  to  facilitate  this  arrange- 
ment. Work  had  not  proved  to  be  as  plentiful  as  expected 
and  many  of  the  boys  were  found  mowing  lawns,  pruning 
trees  and  trimming  shrubs  on  nearby  estates — tasks  no  doubt 
needing  to  be  done  but  having  little  relation  to  food  produc- 
tion and  "hardly  satisfactory  substitutes,"  in  Miss  Folks's 
opinion,  "for  school  work."  Eight  boys  were  pulling  weeds 
from  city  roads. 

Lack  of  supervision  was  the  chief  evil  where  boys  worked 
on  individual  farms.  The  possibility  of  overwork  and  under- 
pay was  illustrated  by  a  fifteen-year-old  lad  on  a  truck  farm 
in  Hunterdon  county.  This  boy,  slight  in  build,  weighing 
only.  113  pounds,  had  had  no  previous  farm  experience;  never- 
theless, he  was  employed  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  eight  at  night,  with  an  hour  and  a  half  out  at  noon. 
His  work  consisted  of  doing  chores  and  picking  strawberries. 
His  pay,  in  addition  to  his  board,  amounted  to  $2  a  month, 
or  $.002  an  hour.  Supervision  failed  also  in  respect  to  the 
twenty  boys  who  were  under  fourteen.  Of  six  boys  who 
worked  individually  in  one  county,  three  had  either  changed 
their  work  or  dropped  it  entirely  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  supervisor  in  charge. 

The  work  of  all  these  boys  was  accepted  with  full  credit 
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is  in  good  physical  condition  and  has  the  permission  of  his 
parents.  Such  a  boy  receives  full  credit  for  the  school  work 
that  he  would  have  done.  At  the  end  of  May  the  assistant 
commissioner  of  education  reported  that  6,332  boys  had  begun 
farm  work  and  2,722  were  available.  Only  eight  counties  had 
reported  to  the  state  office  at  that  time.  An  examination  of 
their  reports  was  made  by  a  special  agent  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  Gertrude  H.  Folks. 

Miss  Folks  found  that  of  821  boys  from  these  counties, 
258,  or  31.5  per  cent,  were  over  sixteen  years  of  age;  17.4 
per  cent  were  just  sixteen,  and  51.1  per  cent  were  below  that 
age.  Of  those  below,  2.4  per  cent  were  under  fourteen, 
though  the  regulations  strictly  forbade  the  employment  of 
boys  so  young. 

Three  plans  were  followed  in  organizing  the  work  of  the 
boys:  the  establishment  of  a  group  of  boys  on  an  estate  or 
large  plot  of  ground,  there  to  live  and  work ;  the  organization 
of  "camps"  from  which  the  boys  go  daily  to  farms  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  employment  of  individual  boys  by  individual 
farmers. 

The  first  plan,  as  far  as  Miss  Folks  discovered,  worked 
well  enough.  The  second  plan  did  not  work  so  well.  A 
"camp"  of  fifty  boys  visited  by  her  at  Bernardsville  was 
found   to   be   located   in   the  high   school   building,   the   term 


by  the  schools,  yet  Miss  Folks  found  that  no  restriction  was 
imposed  upon  the  grade  of  the  child  leaving  and  no  recogni- 
tion of  the  quality  of  his  work  on  the  farm.  Of  561  boys  six- 
teen years  old  or  younger,  54  per  cent  were  below  the  grade 
in  which  children  of  their  age  should  be ;  39  per  cent  were 
in  the  normal  grade,  and  6.1  per  cent  above  grade. 

In  other  words,  farm  labor  as  a  patriotic  service  in  New 
Jersey  is  proving  a  refuge  for  the  retarded ;  in  all  probability 
is  actually  swelling  their  ranks.  To  grant  school  credit  in 
such  circumstances  is  an  educational  farce.  Miss  Folks  found 
that  a  number  of  boys  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  do  this 
work  because  it  was  the  easiest  way  to  gain  school  credits. 
As  one  farmer  remarked  to  her:  "It  helps  a  lot  of  boys  to 
graduate." 

Agents  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  have  con- 
ducted investigations  in  other  states  also.  These  are  not  yet 
completed  and  no  detailed  statement  is  possible ;  none  may 
ever  be,  for  officials  in  many  states  do  not  know  what  has  hap- 
pened. In  Kansas,  the  superintendent  issued  a  letter  in  which 
he  specified  no  age  limit  for  children  leaving  school.  He  made 
no  restrictions  of  any  sort  upon  the  departure  of  children 
except  that  they  should  have  a  "passing  grade" — and  a  pass- 
ing grade,  of  course,  may  mean  anything  the  local  superin- 
tendent  desires   it   to  mean.      No  means  of  supervision   was 
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provided  for  the  children  who  should  leave;  in  fact,  nothing 
was  done  to  prevent  a  wholesale  exodus  from  both  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  grades.  Almost  the  only  fact  that 
is  known  today  in  regard  to  what  has  happened  is  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  left  were  country  children — precisely 
the  ones  who  most  need  to  be  protected  in  their  education. 

In  Missouri  there  has  been  an  equal  lack  of  system.  There 
an  age  limit  of  fourteen  is  imposed,  but  no  other  restrictions. 
Credit  is  given  for  work  done  on  the  farm,  and  each  county 
superintendent  is  left  to  decide  whether  such  work  is  satis- 
factorily performed  and  whether  it  is  of  benefit  to  the  children. 
The  state  superintendent  admitted  that  one  school  has  been 
completely  depopulated ;  how  many  children  had  left  in  all 
he  could  not  even  guess. 

Indiana  must  be  awarded  the  palm,  however,  for  disregard- 
ing her  children's  welfare.  The  appeal  to  patriotism  in  that 
state  was  made  openly  in  the  name  of  the  canning  industries. 
These  industries  have  always  been  covetous  of  the  labor  of 
children;  indeed,  the  fight  that  for  two  decades  has  been 
waged  to  save  boys  and  girls  from  premature  exploitation 
by  industry  has  been  thickest  in  the  very  communities  where 
canneries  exist.  Nevertheless,  the  Indiana  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Horace  Ellis,  issued  a  letter  on  April  17 
to  county  superintendents  in  which  he  said : 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  wishes  to  recommend  for 
your  favorable  consideration  the  suggestion  made  to  the  department 
by  representatives  of  the  Indiana  canning  factories  that  the  school 
authorities,  or  those  situated  in  communities  where  canning  factories 
are  operated,  postpone  for  two  or  three  weeks  the  opening  of  the 
schools  next  autumn  in  order  that  the  school  boys  and  girls  of 
suitable  age  ["suitable  age"  is  left  undefined]  may  assist  in  caring 
for  the  great  vegetable  and  fruit  crop  which  our  farmers  shall  this 
year  grow. 

"It  is  as  important,"  Mr.  Ellis  said,  "for  the  canning  fac- 
tories to  run  full  time  as  for  our  cannon  factories  to  operate 
extra  shifts."  With  this  official  sanction,  it  is  small  wonder 
that  the  representatives  of  the  canning  factories  grew  bolder 
in  their  next  request.  A  delegation  waited  upon  the  state 
factory  inspector  and  asked  that  children  be  permitted  to  work 
for  them  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  No  permission  of 
the  sort  was  granted.  Indeed,  tardy  disapproval  of  the  action 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  has  been  voiced  and  steps 
have  been  taken  that  will,  it  is  hoped,  lessen  somewhat  the 
consequence  of  his  action. 

Clearly,  children  are  going  to  pay  in  neglect  and  exploita- 
tion for  half-baked  projects  and  hasty  official  action  the  coun- 
try over.  It  is  as  if  we  had  to  begin  anew  to  build  up  the 
safeguards  that  are  the  results  of  years  of  effort  and  public 
devotion.     The  evils  will  manifest  themselves  locally  and  at 
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the  start;  the  remedy  must,  therefore,  be  locally  applied.  In- 
dividuals and  agencies  interested  in  child  welfare  must  stir 
their  communities  in  defense  of  children.  Nor  is  their  obliga- 
tion merely  to  resist  encroachments  upon  childhood.  They 
have  an  opportunity  to  control  this  spasmodic  energy  for  the 
national  welfare.  Undirected,  it  may  result  in  taking  children 
out  of  the  schoolroom  and  setting  them  to  mowing  lawns,  to 
doing  chores  for  fifteen  hours  a  day  or  working  in  a  cannery 
at  night.  Directed,  it  may  in  time  become  a  motive  force 
in  building  up  childhood,  no  less  than  food  production,  under 
spur  of  the  same  patriotic  impulse. 

One  fact  seems  to  stand  out  clearly  from  the  ragged  experi- 
ence of  last  spring  that  should  serve  us  this  fall  and  winter. 
If  work  of  any  sort  is  to  be  encouraged  for  children  who 
would  otherwise  be  in  school,  it  must  be  conducted  as  a  supple- 
ment rather  than  as  a  rival  to  their  education.  Whether  the 
best  method  of  securing  this  is  to  put  boys  who  enlist  in  farm 
labor  into  camps,  where  experienced  leaders  will  insist  that 
they  live  a  life  of  mental  stimulus  as  well  as  of  physical 
exertion,  where  their  health  is  looked  after  and  their  strength 
watched,  some  of  this  summer's  experiments  now  in  progress 
ought  to  go  far  to  determine.  Certainly  these  are  better  than 
an  unregulated  freeing  of  children  for  whatever  jobs  they 
can  find.  The  securing  of  competent  leaders  for  this  work 
— in  the  numbers,  at  any  rate,  that  they  will  be  wanted — 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  difficult  task,  and  should  be  recognized 
as  patriotic  service. 

It  seems  reasonable  also  that  the  work  in  which  young 
people  are  allowed  to  engage  will  have  to  be  organized  with 
some  degree  of  permanency,  and  not  as  a  temporary  measure 
or  makeshift.  The  need  that  must  be  met  ultimately  is  the 
children's  need,  their  need  for  growth,  for  sound  bodies  and 
for  as  rich  an  intellectual  experience  as  possible.  Indeed,  the 
permanent  economic  value  of  the  young  people  to  the  agricul- 
tural life  of  the  country  will  be  increased  in  the  long  run 
if  the  work  is  made  as  educative  as  it  can  be.  Boys  can 
become  good  farmers  or  good  farmers'  helpers  only  by  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  amount  of  intensive  training  that  is  prac- 
ticable. They  must  have  this  training  if  they  themselves  are 
not  to  lose  valuable  years  in  the  development  of  their  own 
characters  and  powers. 

There  is  a  very  real  danger  that  the  sudden  transfer  of 
boys  to  new  surroundings  and  the  taste  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence that  go  with  playing  the  role  of  men  will  make 
school  routine  seem,  to  many  of  them,  dull  indeed  on  their 
return.  They  may  drop  out  of  school  in  larger  numbers,  and 
drop  out  earlier  than  heretofore.  If  this  is  accepted,  we 
shall  be  losing  ground  educationally.  If  it  comes  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  enrich  schooling  and  school  equipment,  so  that  these 
will  be  related  to  the  active  life  processes  of  the  community 
and  will  catch  the  imagination  of  youth,  then  it  will  be  a  gain. 

More  immediately,  there  is  danger  of  increased  retardation, 
due  to  broken  schooling ;  and  the  value  of  a  boy's  food  produc- 
tion in  spring  and  fall  would  neither  compensate  the  state 
for  putting  him  through  the  same  grade  twice,  nor  compensate 
him  for  a  working  year  lost  later  on.  The  issuing  of  school 
credits  for  farm  work  if  badly  handled  will  only  gloss  over 
this  waste.  Such  credits  presuppose  some  gain  in  knowledge, 
experience  or  skill.  This  gain  can  come  only  if  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  it,  namely,  the  duly 
selected  school  officers  of  a  community,  make  it  their  business 
to  see  that  it  does  come  from  whatever  work  boys  do. 

In  other  words,  we  are  dealing  with  a  makeshift — an  alter- 
native to  education  or  an  interruption  to  it — and  we  are 
dealing  at  the  same  time  with  something  that  might  conceiv- 
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ably  become  education  itself.  If  the  farm  could  be  put  into 
the  school,  no  less  than  the  boy  onto  the  farm — if  we  could 
bring  in  camp  life  and  husbandry  and  the  whole  of  outdoors 
into  the  physical  and  vocational  training  of  American  youth, 
as  result  of  this  emergency  call  to  turn  the  school  out  of 
doors — we  should  be  turning  defeat  into  victory.  It  would 
mean  transmitting  this  sudden  public  sense  of  the  value  of 


boy  labor  and  girl  labor — one  of  the  most  primitive  instincts 
and  one  lending  itself  to  menacing  abuses — into  a  permanent 
sense  of  the  value  of  boys  and  girls. 

Succeeding  instalments  of  Mr.  Lane's  quick  Survey  of  Child  Wel- 
fare in  War  Time  will  be  published  durjng  August.  These,  with 
additional  material,  will  be  brought  out  in  pamphlet  form,  with 
directory  of  national  agencies  and  bibliography,  as  the  first  of  the 
Survey's  War-Time  Service  Prints. 


War's  Heretics 

A  Plea  for  the  Conscientious  Objector 
By  Norman  M.    Thomas 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PARISH,  NEW  YORK 


ANY  effort  to  think  intelligently  about  a  war  avow- 
edly waged  for  human  liberty  brings  one  face  to 
face  with  the  problem  of  the  conscientious  objector. 
Undoubtedly  he  is  an  irritant  to  the  whole-souled 
patriot.  His  very  existence  seems  a  piece  of  inconsiderate 
egotism  and  annoyingly  interrupts  us  in  the  midst  of  our 
enthusiasms  for  a  war  fought  "by  no  compulsion  of  the  un- 
willing" "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  So  news- 
papers, orators  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  call  him  slacker,  coward 
or  pro-German;  philosophers  gravely  pronounce  him  anti- 
social, and  scientists  like  Dr.  Paton  analyze  him  from  a 
study  chair  with  a  truly  Teutonic  subjectivity  and  heaviness. 
Meanwhile  his  defenders  and  comrades  are  a  bit  embarrassed 
because  he  is  not  of  one  type  or  philosophy,  but  of  many. 
Even  the  name  "conscientious  objector"  is  most  unwelcome 
to  some  moderns  among  them  to  whom  the  phrase  has  an 
"archaic  flavor,"  an  objective  quality,  "  like  a  godly  grand- 
mother," which  hardly  fits  into  their  scheme  of  life.  They 
are  not,  then,  overly  sympathetic  with  the  defense  which  is 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  man  to  whom  conscience  is  the 
real  norm  of  life  and  "thou  shalt  not  kill"  a  complete  state- 
ment of  its  law. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I,  a  conscientious 
objector,  undertake  to  speak  for  my  brethren  and  to  appeal 
even  in  the  heat  of  war  for  some  measure  of  understanding 
— not  so  much  for  our  own  sakes  as  in  the  interest  of  sound 
public  policy  and  ultimately  of  democracy  itself. 

As  a  starting  point  we  can  define  conscientious  objectors 
as  men  who  are  absolutely  persuaded  that  enforced  partici- 
pation in  this  war  is  so  opposed  to  their  deepest  convictions 
of  right  and  wrong  for  themselves  or  for  society  that  they 
must  refuse  conscription  at  least  for  combatant  service.  If 
they  know  themselves  they  will  hold  this  position  whatever 
it  may  cost.  This  attitude  springs  from  no  insufferable  prig- 
gishness.  The  objector  does  not  primarily  seek  to  judge 
others;  he  may  heartily  admire  the  heroism  which  leads  his 
friends  into  battle,  he  may  admit  the  idealism  of  their  ends, 
only  he  cannot  agree  with  them  as  to  the  method  they  use. 
How  many  such  folk  there  are  in  the  United  States  no 
one  knows.  Naturally,  the  government  will  not  permit  an 
aggressive  attempt  to  discover  and  organize  all  conscientious 
objectors.  There  are,  however,  many  societies,  local  and 
national,  whose  members  are  avowed  conscientious  objectors, 
and  there  are  many  more  unorganized  individuals  who  hold 
such  convictions.  Again,  it  is  uncertain  how  many  of  the 
thousands  of  objectors  will  be  drawn  in  the  first  group  called 
to  report  under  the  draft  law. 

It  is  natural  to  think  of  conscientious  objectors  as  essen- 


tially religious,  and  the  government  showed  a  certain  defer- 
ence to  religious  liberty  in  exempting  from  combatant  service 
members  of  well-recognized  religious  organizations  whose 
creed  or  principles  are  opposed  to  war.  Of  course  this  is 
illogical  in  theory,  for  conscience  is  an  individual  and  not 
a  corporate  matter.  Not  all  conscientious  objection  is  avow- 
edly religious,  nor  is  religious  conscientious  objection  con- 
fined to  the  relatively  small  sects  which  have  incorporated 
it  in  their  creeds.  Within  the  last  generation  there  has  been 
a  wide  growth  of  peace  sentiment  in  the  churches  not  all 
of  which  is  as  amenable  to  conversion  to  war  as  the  average 
ecclesiastical  organization  or  that  erstwhile  prophet  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  William  J.  Bryan.  You  have  to  reckon 
with  it.  Then  you  have  young  idealists  among  the  intellec- 
tuals to  whom  humanity  is  a  reality  never  served  by  the 
stupid  horrors  of  war,  and  the  very  much  larger  group  of 
workingmen  who  have  learned  too  well  the  doctrine  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  working  class  to  believe  that  the  organized 
destruction  of  their  brethren  who  march  under  a  different 
national  banner  will  hasten  the  dawn  of  real  liberty  and 
fraternity. 

In  short,  conscientious  objectors  include  Christians,  Jews, 
agnostics  and  atheists;  economic  conservatists  and  radicals; 
philosophic  anarchists  and  orthodox  socialists. 

It  is  not  fair,  therefore,  to  think  of  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector simply  as  a  man  who  with  a  somewhat  dramatic  gesture 
would  save  his  own  soul  though  liberty  perish  and  his  country 
be  laid  in  ruins.  I  speak  with  personal  knowledge  when  I 
say  that  such  an  attitude  is  rare.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
conscientious  objector  believes  that  his  religion  or  his  social 
theory  in  the  end  can  save  what  is  precious  in  the  world  far 
better  without  than  with  this  stupendously  destructive  war. 
He  is  a  pacifist  but  not  a  passivist. 

Even  John  Dewey  seems  to  me  to  be  dealing  with  only 
one  phase  of  conscientious  objection,  and  that  not  the  most 
important,  when,  in  a  recent  article  on  Conscience  and  Com- 
pulsion, he  speaks  critically  of  conscience  "whose  main  con- 
cern is  to  maintain  itself  unspotted  from  within"  or  "whose 
search  is  for  a  fixed  antecedent  rule  of  justification."  Doubt- 
less this  point  of  view  exists;  something  of  a  case  might  be 
made  for  it;  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  the 
majority  of  conscientious  objectors,  even  of  this  type,  believe 
that  the  same  course  of  action  which  keeps  one's  self  "un- 
spotted from  within"  will  ultimately  prove  the  only  safe 
means  for  establishing  a  worthy  social  system.  They  quite 
agree  with  Professor  Dewey  in  the  necessity  of  search  for 
"the  machinery  for  maintaining  peace" ;  but  they  remember 
Edward     T.     Devine's     sober     and     terrible     indictment     of 
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war  in  his  report  at  the  recent  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  or  they  recall  that  a  great  Christian  denomina- 
tion in  its  very  declaration  of  hearty  support  for  the  govern- 
ment's war  policy  declared  war  to  be  "irrational,  inhuman 
and  unchristian."  So  they  feel  that  the  burden  of  proof  is 
decidedly  on  the  shoulders  of  anyone  who  finds  in  the  world- 
wide denials  of  humanity  and  democracy  involved  in  this 
struggle  a  valuable  part  of  that  machinery  of  peace  or  the 
way  for  saving  mankind. 

We  grant  that  our  unity  is  to  be  found  in  our  common 
denial  of  the  righteousness  or  efficacy  of  our  personal  par- 
ticipation in  the  world  war.  Our  positive  philosophy,  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  varies  as  does  the  philosophy  of  the 
larger  pacifist  movement,  of  which  we  are  a  part.  At  one 
extreme  of  our  ranks  is  the  Tolstoian  non-resistant,  at  the 
other  the  man  whose  objection  is  to  participation  in  this  war. 

Perhaps  the  extreme  non-resistant  gets  the  most  under- 
standing and  respect  for  his  consistency  if  not  for  his  brains. 
The  name  "non-resistant,"  however,  scarcely  does  justice  to 
his  convictions.  He  is  persuaded  that  the  supreme  force 
in  the  world  is  Love  and  that  Love  can  only  win  by  its  own 
weapons,  which  are  never  the  weapons  of  violence.  He  is 
accused  of  ethical  optimism,  but  he  is  too  much  of  an  ethical 
realist  to  preach  to  great  armies  the  modern  doctrine  that 
they  go  out  to  kill  each  other  with  bayonets,  bombs,  big 
Berthas  and  poisonous  gas  in  a  spirit  of  love.  He  may  be- 
lieve in  dying  for  one's  country,  or  for  ideals ;  but  not  in 
killing  for  them.  And  his  objection  is  by  no  means  only  to 
killing,  but  to  the  essential  autocracy,  the  lies,  the  contempt 
for  personality,  the  stark  barbarism  of  war  which  knows  no 
crime  but  defeat.  He  is  convinced  that  victory  of  those 
great  ideals  of  democracy  so  eloquently  phrased  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  never  be  won,  no  matter  what  nation  is  victorious, 
till  love  is  the  animating  principle  of  life. 

The  Religious  Objector 

Not  all  of  this  group  are  such  extreme  non-resistants  as 
to  deny  the  validity  of  police  force.  Such  force  can  be  organ- 
ized and  regulated,  it  can  be  applied  to  the  real  criminals  and 
that  for  the  purpose  of  their  redemption  in  a  way  that  is 
never  true  of  the  indiscriminate  and  all-inclusive  violence 
of  war. 

The  God  of  the  religious  conscientious  objector,  Jewish  or 
Christian,  is  both  stronger  and  more  loving  than  the  being 
recently  discovered  by  H.  G.  Wells.  He  does  not  have  to 
save  Himself  and  His  causes  by  using  the  devil's  means. 
Rather  He  waits  for  men  to  try  His  ways.  We  Christian 
conscientious  objectors  do  not  base  our  case  on  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  one  text  even  in  that  most  revolutionary  of  docu- 
ments, the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  on  the  whole  char- 
acter and  work  of  Jesus,  who  has  conquered  and  is  to  con- 
quer not  by  any  might  save  Love  and  Truth.  Churchmen 
nowadays  say  much  of  the  "soldier's  Calvary"  and  "salva- 
tion through  suffering."  If  by  sheer  weight  of  agony  the 
world  is  to  be  saved,  long  ago  would  salvation  have  come 
upon  us.  It  is  the  spirit  that  counts,  and  the  sublime  suf- 
ferer on  Calvary  whose  love  and  courage  triumphed  over 
shame  and  death  did  not  receive  His  crown  of  martyrdom  as 
an  unfortunate  incident  in  the  attempt  to  kill  as  many  of  his 
enemies  as  possible.  Singularly  enough  the  world  outside 
the  church,  despite  the  eloquent — and  usually  sincere — casuis- 
try of  her  priests  and  ministers,  appreciates  the  essential  im- 
possibility of  denying  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  supreme 
inspiration  to  conscientious  objection.  Hence  many  an  ardent 
pagan  or  worshiper  at  the  shrine  of  the  superman  scorns  him 


for  his  slave  morality,  and  many  an  opportunist  wistfully 
rejects  him  as  an  impossible  idealist,  but  thousands  of  the 
humble  hunger  and  thirst  after  him  who  find  scant  comfort 
in   his   church. 

Because  the  phrase  "religious  liberty"  has  come  to  have 
meaning  and  value  to  mankind  we  religious  conscientious  ob- 
jectors get  a  measure  of  consideration  denied  to  our  brothers 
who  base  their  objection  on  grounds  of  humanity,  respect 
for  personality,  economic  considerations  of  the  capitalistic  ex- 
ploitation at  the  root  of  all  wars,  whose  guilt  all  great  nations 
share,  or  "common  sense"  observation  of  that  failure  of  war 
as  an  efficient  means  of  progress  to  which  this  tragedy  gives 
agonizing  witness.  Some  of  these  objectors  are  more  opposed 
to  militarism  than  to  war  and  their  objection  is  to  war's  denials 
of  democracy  even  more  than  to  its  inhumanity. 

It  is  here  that  we  find  our  point  of  contact  with  one  dis- 
tinct class  of  conscientious  objectors — those  who  will  not 
declare  that  no  wars  have  ever  been  justified  or  that  under 
no  conceivable  circumstances  would  they  fight,  but  who  feel 
that  the  ghastly  horrors  of  this  conflict  will  not  win  the  lib- 
erty they  seek.  The  public  gives  little  sympathy  to  these  men, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
forbids  them  to  engage  in  the  struggle  as  certainly  as  does 
the  conscience  of  the  objector  to  all  war.  The  man  who 
believes  that  we  can  win  now  by  negotiation  about  as  satis- 
factory a  peace  as  in  the  indefinite  future,  and  start  on  the 
long  road  of  reconstruction  without  further  ruin  may  have 
genuinely  conscientious  objection  to  engaging  in  this  bru- 
talizing war  whose  concrete  ends  he  considers  to  be  so  ill- 
defined.  Perhaps  it  is  to  this  class  that  a  great  many  radi- 
cals belong  who  are  opposed  to  international  wars  but  who 
in  extreme  cases  would  support  violence  in  social  revolution. 
I  am  not  concerned  to  justify  these  men  but  only  to  argue 
that  such  a  position  can  be  conscientious.  Among  the  pos- 
sessing classes,  especially  if  they  are  good  churchmen,  many 
men  profess  abhorrence  of  violence  per  se  in  labor  struggles 
who  are  hearty  believers  in  the  violence  of  war.  Now  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  radicals  recognize,  the  violence  of  revolu- 
tion is  really  less  indiscriminate  and  more  clearly  directed  to 
remedying  specific  injustice  than  modern  international  war. 
Furthermore,  it  is  far  less  likely  to  perpetuate  itself  in  great 
armies  and  a  militaristic  philosophy.  The  Russian  revolu- 
tion gives  dramatic  proof  of  this  fact  and  of  the  impotence 
of  autocracy  buttressed  by  force  and  fear  to  withstand  the 
might  of  great  ideas. 

Another  group  of  objectors  to  participation  in  this  war 
who  might  fairly  be  given  generous  consideration  are  certain 
Americans  of  German  antecedents  who,  though  in  no  sense  dis- 
loyal to  America,  more  on  sentimental  than  on  rational 
grounds,  cannot  bring  themselves  to  join  in  the  actual  slaugh- 
ter of  their  brethren.  They  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
willing  to  render  non-combatant  service.  They  do  not  com- 
mand popular  sympathy,  but  it  is  fair  to  ask  why  a  govern- 
ment which  has  consented  to  debarring  all  German-Ameri- 
cans from  Red  Cross  work  in  France  should  insist  on  draft- 
ing some  of  them  for  the  unspeakably  bitter  task  of  fighting  in 
the  trenches  against  their  kin.  Such  methods  may  possibly 
conquer  Prussia  but  never  Prussianism. 

Apart  from  these  German-Americans — how  numerous  I 
do  not  know — whose  feelings  cannot  be  exorcised  by  coercion, 
conscientious  objectors  are  overwhelmingly  anti-Prussian. 
That  system  incarnates  what  they  hate  most.  Their  sin, 
if  sin  it  be,  is  not  in  loving  Prussianism  but  in  the  belief 
that  Prussianism  cannot  be  most  effectually  conquered  in  or 
out   of   Germany   by   Prussianizing   America. 
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If  the  wide  difference  among  conscientious  objectors  seems 
to  discredit  their  cause  it  should  be  remembered  that  be- 
tween no  two  of  them  is  there  a  wider  gulf  fixed  than,  let 
us  say,  between  William  English  Walling  and  the  New  York 
Sun,  or  those  famous  colonels,  Bryan  and  Roosevelt,  all 
of  whom  are  backing  the  war.  Indeed  one  argument  for 
letting  us  objectors  live  is  that  liberals  and  radicals  tem- 
porarily in  another  camp  may  find  in  our  conviction  that 
ideas  are  to  be  fought  by  ideas  and  not  by  jails  or  bullets,  a 
strong  tower  of  defense  in  the  quarrels  that  will  surely  come 
between  them  and  their  present  allies. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  genuinely  educational  we  find 
our  comradeship  in  conscientious  objection.  Many  a  Chris- 
tian pacifist  is  learning  some  profound  lessons  as  to  the 
economic  roots  of  war  and  is  coming  to  a  sense  of 
the  futility  of  a  doctrine  of  the  power  of  good  will  and 
brotherhood  which  only  functions  in  the  sphere  of  interna- 
tional wars  and  does  not  cut  down  deep  into  the  heart  of 
social  injustice;  while  certain  economic  radicals  are  learning 
a  new  respect  for  the  "unscientific"  idealist  and  occasionally 
find  themselves  speaking  his  language  with  real  eloquence 
and  perhaps  some  new  emphasis  on  love  rather  than  hate 
as  the  energizing  force  in  the  struggle  for  justice.  Indeed  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  division  between  conscientious 
objectors  on  religious  or  rational  grounds  is  not  absolute 
and  exclusive.  Many  of  us,  for  example,  find  our  religious 
objections  strongly   confirmed   by   rational   considerations. 

Three  Types 
Besides  the  underlying  differences  of  philosophy  which  divide 
conscientious  objectors,  there  is  a  fairly  sharp  practical  division 
in  their  relation  to  national  service.     Along  this  line  they  fall 
in  three  classes : 

1.  Those  whose  objection  is  merely  to  personal  participa- 
tion in  battle.  Their  objection  is  sincere  but  illogical  and 
is  based  either  on  an  emotional  abhorrence  of  the  ugly  busi- 
ness of  killing  or  a  very  narrowly  literalistic  interpretation 
of  the  command  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  Such  men  would 
accept  almost  any  kind   of   non-combatant  service. 

2.  Men  who  would  not  only  reject  combatant  service  but 
also  most  forms  of  non-combatant  service  which  minister  pri- 
marily and  directly  to  military  operations,  such  as  making 
military  roads  or  munitions.  They  might,  however,  accept 
alternative  service  in  the  reconstruction  of  devastated  districts 
or  in  socially  useful  tasks,  even  though  these  like  all  useful 
work  in  war  times  indirectly  add  to  the  nation's  war  strength. 
They  would  prefer  to  show  their  devotion  in  voluntary  work  ; 
they  are  fearful  of  the  principle  of  conscription  in  war 
time,  but  so  great  is  their  desire  to  serve  mankind  that  they 
might  accept  some  tasks  even  under  conscription,  as  thou- 
sands of  sincere  conscientious  objectors  have  done  in  England. 

3.  The  "absolutists,"  as  they  have  been  called  in  England, 
argue  that  any  compulsory  change  of  occupation  in  war 
time  is  war  service,  and  that  the  highest  social  duty  of  the 
conscientious  objector  is  to  bear  witness  to  his  abhorrence 
of  war  and  of  the  conscription  principle.  In  England 
these  men  have  proved  their  courage  and  sincerity  by 
withstanding  all  sorts  of  brutality,  imprisonment  and  the 
threat  of  death.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  our  pres- 
ent law,  unlike  the  British,  makes  no  provision  for  exemption 
for  any  of  these  classes. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  statement  of  the  types  of  con- 
scientious objection  and  the  philosophy  behind  them  because 
in  an  understanding  of  these  matters  is  the  best  answer  to 
most  of  the  uninformed  criticism  heaped  upon  us.     It  would 


be  more  amusing  than  profitable  to  point  out  how  utterly  con- 
tradictory are  some  of  the  charges  brought  against  us.  For 
example,  in  a  recent  amazing  letter  Prof.  Stewart  Paton 
accuses  objectors  of  Hamlet's  indecision  of  character  and 
then  calls  them  "rapturous  sentimentalists,"  many  of  whom 
are  ready  to  die  for  their  convictions!  As  for  cowardice, 
genuine  conscientious  objectors  in  America  have  already  proved 
moral  courage  by  their  resistance  both  to  the  terrific  social 
pressure  of  war  time  and  to  the  organized  appeal  to  fear 
which  does  so  much  to  make  war  possible.  If  necessary 
they  will  prove  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  comfort  and 
liberty  for  their  convictions  as  have  thousands  of  their 
brethren   in   England. 

I  suppose  we  should,  most  of  us,  have  to  plead  guilty  to 
believing  in  principles  rather  than  opportunism.  Even  the 
eloquent  (and  very  romantic)  "realism"  of  the  New  Republic 
seems  to  us  to  give  elusive  and  unstable  guidance  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis.  We  have  a  feeling  that  certain  of  our  ideals  or 
principles  are  more  satisfactory  even  from  a  pragmatic  stand- 
point.    Does  this  mean  that  we  are  a  danger  to  democracy  ? 

The  charge  that  our  position  is  essentially  anti-social  or 
parasitical  deserves  more  extended  answer.  Very  often  it 
is  put  in  a  singularly  inconsistent  form  by  our  critics.  For 
instance,  the  other  day  an  estimable  gentleman  assured  some 
of  us  ( 1 )  that  conscientious  objection  was  a  denial  of  democ- 
racy because  "the  people  had  spoken"  and  (2)  that  pacifists 
who  advocated  direct  refergftdum  on  war  or  conscription  were 
absurd  or  worse,  becaus£  Ithese  were  matters  on  which  the 
people  could  not  decide  by  direct  vote! 

Men  and  newspapers  who  are  most  concerned  for  the  "anti- 
social" quality  of  conscientious  objection  are  often  violently 
opposed  to  what  they  call  "conscription  of  wealth"  even  in  so 
moderate  a  form  as  Amos  Pinchot's  proposal,  because  "busi- 
ness can't  be  run  on  patriotism."  In  order  to  defend  our 
economic  system  they  are  rampant  individualists  and  more 
tender  in  their  treatment  of  money  and  profit,  which  have 
no  conscience,  than  of  the  deepest  convictions  of  men.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  conscription  of  wealth  can  be  justified  long 
before  conscription  of  life,  by  any  philosophy,  social  or  in- 
dividualistic. The  most  individualistic  among  us  favor  in- 
creased social  control  of  property  precisely  because  our  pres- 
ent system  of  private  property  is  a  chief  foe  of  the  free  de- 
velopment of  personality.  It  makes  both  rich  and  poor  slaves 
to  things  and  denies  to  little  children  the  chance  for  free  de- 
velopment. These  facts  make  us  resent  the  charge  of  a  selfish 
individualism  from  many  of  our  critics  as  a  peculiarly  irri- 
tating piece  of  hypocrisy.  Perhaps  its  most  conclusive  answer 
would  be  a  challenge  to  find  among  an  equal  number  of  sup- 
porters of  war  more  men  and  women  who  are  rendering  steady 
and  unselfish  service  to  society  in  philanthropy,  education  and 
the  fighting  of  ancient  abuses  than  there  are  among  con- 
scientious objectors.  The  records  of  the  Quakers,  of  Ameri- 
can abolitionists,  of  the  newly  formed  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation, give  conspicuous  but  not  unique  proof  of  this  fact. 

Yet  sometimes  the  charge  is  brought  by  men  who  honestly 
believe  that  these  services  cannot  socially  justify  our  re- 
fusal to  yield  to  the  state  absolute  obedience  despite  our 
personal  judgment  in  time  of  war.  Let  them  remember  that 
we  are  conscientious  objectors  because  to  us  war  is  supremely 
anti-social.  It  imperils  for  us  far  more  than  it  can  save.  We 
have  asked  no  man  to  defend  us  while  we  sat  at  ease ;  rather 
we  advocated  a  different  way  whose  risks  we  were  willing  to 
accept.  Now  that  the  nation  has  chosen  the  way  of  war  we 
emphatically  prefer  her  cause  to  Germany's.  Our  opposi- 
tion  to  war  is  not  on   the  plane  of   political  obstruction   or 
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friendship  for  the  Kaiser,  but  rather  of  supreme  loyalty  to 
certain  convictions  of  right  and  wrong. 

Democracy  and  Compulsion 
We  are  lovers  of  America  because  we  believe  she  still  strives 
for  democracy.  It  is  the  essence  of  democracy  to  believe  that 
the  state  exists  for  the  wellbeing  of  individuals ;  it  is  the  essence 
of  Prussianism  to  believe  that  individuals  exist  for  the  service 
of  some  unreal  metaphysical  entity  called  the  state.  True,  the 
individual  exists  and  finds  his  complete  self-realization  only 
in  society — an  immeasurably  greater  concept  than  the  state. 
Democracy  means,  of  course,  mutual  accommodation  of  in- 
dividuals and  social  control.  In  proportion  as  the  state  is 
the  effective  agent  of  such  control  its  power  should  grow  but 
never  should  it  grow  to  a  control  over  men's  convictions.  It 
then  becomes  as  dangerous  to  society  as  to  the  individual. 
When  the  state  seeks  to  compel  a  man  who  believes  that  war 
is  wrong,  not  merely  to  abstain  from  actual  sedition,  as  is 
its  right,  but  to  participate  in  battle,  it  inevitably  compels 
him,  however  deep  his  love  of  country,  to  raise  once  more 
the  cry,  "we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men."  He 
acknowledges  with  Romain  Rolland  that  he  is  the  citizen  of 
two  fatherlands  and  his  supreme  loyalty  is  to  the  City  of 
God  of  which  he  is  a  builder.  Some  conscientious  objectors 
may  substitute  mankind  or  humanity  for  God,  but  their 
conviction  remains  the  same;  only  the  free  spirit  can  finally 
determine  for  a  man  the  highest  service  he  can  render.  Com- 
pulsory service  rendered  against  one's  conscience  is  genuinely 
anti-social.  The  deep  principles  which  guide  a  man's  life 
are  not  formed  or  suddenly  altered  by  any  act  of  Congress 
whatsoever.  There  is  a  region  in  human  life  where  the  com- 
mandment of  the  state  does  not  run.  On  this  very  issue 
Christianity  long  withstood  the  whole  might  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  wherever  she  is  strong  it  is  because  of  her  asser- 
tion of  the  responsibility  of  conscience  to  God.  In  the  long 
run  that  state  is  most  secure  which  recognizes  this  truth. 

We  are  not  now  pleading  that  our  critics  recognize  that 
conscientious  objectors  are  right  in  their  opposition  to  war. 
We  are  not  claiming  a  monopoly  of  idealism  for  ourselves  or 
denying  that  men  may  seek  our  name  from  unworthy  motives. 
Our  interest  is  deeper  than  securing  justice  for  ourselves. 
We  are  pleading  for  recognition  of  the  social  value  of  heresy. 
Every  movement  worth  while  began  with  a  minority.  Democ- 
racy degenerates  into  mobocracy  unless  the  rights  of  the 
minority  are  respected.  The  church  of  the  Middle  Ages 
made  the  sincerest,  most  magnificent  effort  in  history  to 
coerce  the  individual's  conscience  for  the  sake  not  only  of 
the  eternal  welfare  of  his  soul,  but  of  the  church  universal. 
At  last  she  recognized  her  failure,  but  not  until  she  had  done 
incalculable  damage.  Her  own  sons  rejoice  in  that  failure. 
Now  the  state,  less  universal  in  its  outlook,  less  definite  in  its 
dogma,  sets  itself  up  as  a  secular  deity  and  demands  not  the 
outward  conformity  which  usually  satisfied  the  church,  but 
active  participation  in  doing  that  which  is  to  its  heretic  sons  the 
supreme  denial  of  their  sense  of  righteousness.  It  deliberately 
thinks  it  can  save  democracy  by  this  final  act  of  autocracy. 


Gone  is  our  belief  in  the  power  of  ideas,  in  the  might  of 
right.  America,  founded  by  exiles  for  conscience's  sake,  their 
refuge  in  all  generations,  gives  her  sons  the  option  of  service 
in  the  trenches  or  imprisonment  and  thereby  wounds  her  very 
soul  as  no  outward  victory  of  Prussian  power  can  do.  The 
heretic  may  be  very  irritating,  he  may  be  decidedly  wrong, 
but  the  attempt  to  choke  heresy  or  dissent  from  the  dominant 
opinion  by  coercing  the  conscience  is  an  incalculable  danger 
to  society.  If  war  makes  it  necessary,  it  is  the  last  count  in 
the  indictment  against  war. 

I  have  chosen  to  dwell  on  the  recognition  of  conscientious 
objection  as  a  matter  of  democratic  right  rather  than  a  matter 
of  expediency  or  of  sound  public  policy  because  this  aspect  is 
the  more  fundamental  and  because  a  nation  that  sees  the  im- 
portance of  the  issue  involved  will  discover  the  statesman- 
ship to  give  justice  expression  in  law. 

In  point  of  fact  we  might  make  a  case  on  the  question 
of  policy.  The  conscientious  objector  in  prison  adds  no 
strength  to  the  nation,  nor  does  he  commend  our  brand  of 
democracy  to  the  German  people  for  whose  freedom  we  are 
fighting.  If  the  conscientious  objector  is  cowardly  enough  to 
be  intimidated  into  the  ranks  he  is  the  last  man  to  help  win 
the  war.  This  is  no  time  for  the  government  to  indulge  in 
a  petty  fit  of  exasperation  at  the  conscientious  objector  who 
oftentimes  is  quite  willing  to  give  some  real  non-military 
service  to  his  country.  The  problem  of  giving  effect  to  a 
policy  of  fair  treatment  for  conscientious  objectors  is  not 
without  its  difficulties.  Real  freedom  of  conscience  is  impos- 
sible under  conscription  partly  because  of  the  practical  diffi- 
culty of  framing  an  exemption  clause  and  partly  because  some 
coercion  upon  the  unformed  conscience  inconsistent  with  gen- 
uine liberty  is  inevitable  in  any  system  of  conscription  of 
young  men.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  lovers  of 
liberty  were  steadfast  opponents  of  the  passage  of  the  draft  law. 

But  even  under  our  present  system  exemption  can  be 
granted  on  the  basis  of  the  individual,  as  in  England,  and 
he  can  be  at  least  allowed  to  take  alternative  service  which 
may  not  violate  his  conscience.  It  is  entirely  possible  to 
copy  the  general  principles  of  the  British  system  and  avoid 
certain  of  its  stupid  brutalities  of  administration.1 

But  behind  any  change  in  the  law  or  its  administration  must 
lie  the  far  more  fundamental  matter  of  a  public  opinion  not 
swayed  by  false  and  prejudiced  statements  against  conscien- 
tious objectors  but  informed  as  to  their  real  position  and  atti- 
tude, and  above  all  aroused  to  the  desperate  urgency  that, 
in  a  war  for  democracy,  America  shall  not  kill  at  home  that 
"privilege  of  men  everywhere  to  choose  their  way  of  life 
and  obedience"  which  she  seeks  to  secure  for  the  world.  If 
this  is  indeed  a  people's  war  for  freedom  the  people  can  be 
trusted  to  see  it  through,  without  any  coercion  of  conscience. 
To  deny  this  is  either  to  distrust  democracy  or  to  doubt  the 
validity  of  war  as  its  instrument.  Justice  to  the  conscientious 
objector  secures,  not  imperils,  the  safety  of  the  democratic  state. 


1  The  Civil  Liberties  Bureau  has  developed  careful  suggestions  for  the 
best  possible  administration  of  the  present  law  and  for  its  amendment  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  just  indicated.  Roger  Baldwin,  director  of 
the  bureau,  70  Fifth  avenue,  will  welcome  correspondence  on  this  matter  and 
on  the  general  subject  of  fair  treatment  for  the  objector. 


SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  MOBILIZATION 
This  is  one  of  several  articles  taking  up  the  social  aspects  of  mobilisation.     Announcement 
can  be  made  of  an  article  by  a  member  of  the  headquarters  staff  of  the  War  Department, 
interpreting  selective  conscription  as  a  social  procedure,  and  the  national  army  as  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  emergent  public  service. 


BANDAGES — AND   SOME   HUMOR,    WHERE  POSSIBLE — ARE  APPLIED  TO  THE  TOMMIES  IN  FRANK  BRANGWYN  S  RED  CROSS  POSTER 


The  Art  of  War 

Some  Allied  Drawings  That  Have  Drawn  War  Loans  and 

Relief  Funds 

By  Herman  T.  Radin,  M.  D. 

MY  interest  in  artistic  war 
posters  was  awakened 
when  I  learned,  about 
two  years  ago,  that  that 
enlightened  patron  of  the  art  of  the 
placard,  the  London  Underground  Rail- 
way, had  commissioned  the  brilliant  and 
versatile  artist,  Frank  Brangwyn,  to 
make  a  recruiting  poster  for  its  own 
display  in  tube  stations  and  trains. 
While  I  had  long  collected  prints  and 
other  art  objects,  I  had  never  thought 
of  collecting  posters — an  interesting  but 
inconvenient  specialty,  by  reason  of  their 
great  size  and  difficulty  of  preservation. 
I  managed  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  Brang- 
wyn poster  from  the  Underground  Rail- 
way, however,  and  finding  it  to  be,  as  I 
expected,  a  surpassing  work  of  art  (the 
Survey   reproduced    it  long  ago),    my 
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By  Frank  Brangwyn:    THE  FATHERLESS 
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A    PEOPLE    WHOSE    CUP    BRIMS   WITH    MISERY 
The  genius  of  Lieutenant  G.  Spenser  Pryse,  an  English  artist,  has  aided  Belgian  relief 


enthusiasm  was  so  aroused  that  I  began  the  fascinating  and 
unremitting  hunt  for  artistic  war  posters  of  the  allies. 

At  first  only  British  work  was  accessible,  most  of  it  by 
Brangwyn  and  another  accomplished  artist,  Lieut.  G.  Spen- 
ser Pryse.  I  must,  however,  mention  two  other  posters,  both 
reproduced  herewith — the  striking  one  for  the  London  Polish 


Relief  Fund,  by  a  distinguished  Franco-British  artist,  Emile 
Verpilleux,  and  the  one  for  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee 
by  the  already  immortal  Raemaekers.  Most  of  these  designs 
were  made  for  various  war  relief  or  Red  Cross  organizations, 
through  whom  I  obtained  the  greater  part  of  my  collection. 
Many  of  the  early  posters  are  now  quite  scarce. 
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Of  course,  there  were,  and  are,  many  other  British  posters 
for  recruiting  and  relief  purposes,  but  the  main  interest  of 
the  majority  lies  in  the  directness  of  their  appeal,  rather  than 
in  their  artistic  qualities.  While  all  of  these  will  be  of  his- 
toric value,  I  personally  am  attracted  only  to  those  which 
combine  high  artistry  with  utility. 

When  we  come  to  France,  the  case  is  somewhat  different, 
for  France  has  always  been,  par  excellence,  the  home  of  the 
beautiful  poster.  In  England,  Brangwyn,  Pryse  and  Verpil- 
leux  were  isolated  names;  in  France  distinguished  artists  had 
for  many  years  before  the  war  not  scorned  to  devote  their 
time  to  the  designing  of  posters  for  various  purposes.  Such 
names  as  Cheret,  Grasset,  Steinlen,  Forain,  Toulouse-Lautrec 
(now  dead),  Leandre,  Willette,  had  long  been  famous  in 
this  field.  A  poster  by  any  one  of  them  was  often  a  greater 
work  of  art  than  the  latest  Academy  sensation.  When  the 
war  came  such  distinguished  painters  and  many  others  who 
had  never  before  designed  posters  placed  their  great  talents, 
equally  with  their  lives,  at  the  service  of  their  beloved  France. 
A  great  artist,  Levy-Dhurmer,  made  a  charming  poster  for 
a  tuberculosis  fund,  which  the  Survey  showed  its  readers  not 
long  ago.  Some  men  have  brought  established  reputations 
to  this  work — Maurice  Chabas,  Paul  Renouard,  Friant,  and 
the  cartoonist,  "Sem."  Others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  obscure 
Dutch  cartoonist,  Raemaekers,  the  war  has  made  famous.  In 
France  such  are  Poulbot,  Fougueray,  Naudin  and  Abel 
Faivre,  whose  great  talent  met  an  untimely 
end  on  that  most  modern  of  all  battlefields 
the  air. 

It  was  at  the  first  and  only  comprehensive 
IV'ew  York  exhibition  of  French  war  posters, 
two  winters  ago,  that  I  first  became  acquaint- 
ed with  their  charm  and  human  interest.  They 
had  just  been  brought  from  Paris,  and  were 
inaccessible  here.  After  a  while  they  appeared 
for  sale  at  the  leading  booksellers.  Later, 
however,  I  found  it  just  as  simple  and  much 
■cheaper  to  order  posters  directly  from  a  Paris 
bookseller. 

There  are  also  Russian  and  Italian  posters 
•of  a  high  order  of  merit,  but  such  as  I  have 
been  able  to  see  or  obtain  have  all  been  war- 
loan  posters,  and  not  of  social  appeal.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  doubt  but  that  both  Italian  and 
Russian  artists  have  provided  good  posters  for 
the  various  relief  funds. 


Entirely  apart  from  their  artistic  merit,  these  war  posters 
as  "human  documents"  are  of  enormous  historic  and  socio- 
logic  value.  They  show  us  both  sides  of  war — the  heroism, 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  as  well  as  the  seamy  side,  the 
tragedy  and  misery  of  it  all.  Among  the  many  important 
historic  and  graphic  records  of  the. world  cataclysm,  these 
posters  will  surely  not  rank  lowest. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  only  one  of  the 
allies  has  so  far  absolutely  failed  to  realize  the  artistic  possi- 
bilities inherent  in  the  war  poster — I  mean,  of  course,  our 
own  United  States.  Such  posters  as  have  been  produced 
hitherto,  for  recruiting,  Red  Cross,  war  relief  or  Liberty 
Loan  purposes,  have  been  barren  in  imagination  and  wooden 
in  treatment.  I  can  think  of  only  three  exceptions — the  post- 
ers of  Albert  Sterner,  Boardman  Robinson  and  Adolph 
Treidler. 

Perhaps  our  artists  and  illustrators  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  see  examples  of  the  wonderful  work  produced 
in  England  and  Fiance.  Perhaps  many  of  them  do  not  yet 
possess  the  "pester  instinct,"  a  very  special  sense.  But  cer- 
tainly, if  we  have  no  Steinlens,  Cherets  or  Forains,  we  have 
artists  in  abundance  who  at  least  should  be  able  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  Brangwyn  and  Pryse,  Levy-Dhurmer,  Roll  and 
Chabas,  and  to  provide  us  with  a  "war  art"  commensurate 
in  its  rank  and  dignity  with  the  high  purposes  it  is  designed 
to  serve. 


REFUGEES 

By  Louis  Raemaekers 

A  LTHOUGH  the  works  of  the  famous 
■**■  Dutch  cartoonist  are  now  familiar  to 
many  Americans,  this  Belgian  relief  poster 
has  never  been  exhibited  in  the  United 
States.  Half  German  himself,  Raemaekers 
makes  Kaiterdom  and  Prussianism  the 
chief  enemies  of  his  pen.  But  in  his  indict- 
ment he  brings  out  more  vividly  than  any 
other  artist  the  horror  and  the  cruelty,  the 
thirst  and  hunger  of  war  itself.  Rae- 
maekers has  just  arrived  in  the  United 
States,  because,  as  he  expresses  it,  he  wants 
to  be  "at  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  war," 
a  pivotal  point  formerly  held  by  England. 
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THRIFT  AND  SAVING 

GOOD  FRIDAY  of  this  year,  1917,  the  day  on 
which  the  United  States  of  America  entered  the 
war  of  the  nations,  marked  a  new  era  in  many 
aspects  of  the  national  life.  Among  the  virtues 
subject  to  revaluation  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  era 
none  stands  out  more  conspicuously  than  that  of  public  and 
personal  thrift. 

For  several  years  this  particular  virtue,  so  much  prized  by 
our  ancestors,  had  been  with  many  of  us  at  a  discount.  Those 
who  urged  the  simple  old-fashioned  habit  of  saving  had  dis- 
covered that  they  were  engaged  in  an  unpopular  and  losing 
cause.  They  were  not  in  tune  with  the  new  ideas  of  liberal 
spending,  high  standards  of  living,  high  prices,  high  wages, 
high  taxes.  Public  provision  for  all  kinds  of  individual  needs 
for  which  the  individual  cannot  easily  meet  the  expense  on 
his  own  account  had  been  the  order  of  the  day.  Especially 
unhappy  was  the  fate  of  those  who  strove  to  inculcate  saving 
habits  among  the  poor;  who  urged  that  something  should  be 
put  by  from  the  week's  wage  for  the  proverbial  rainy  day, 
for  sickness,  unemployment  and  old  age.  The  doctrine  had 
been  widely  promulgated  and  widely  accepted  that  the  indus- 
trial wage  earner  has  no  legitimate  margin  of  saving;  that 
all  his  meagre  and  it  may  be  irregular  income  should  be  di- 
verted to  his  own  and  his  children's  physical  and  spiritual 
welfare,  with  chief  emphasis  on  the  former. 
.  The  present  writer  acknowledges  his  share  in  this  attempt 
of  many  years  to  correct  the  unbalanced  emphasis  of  the  old 
economy  on  saving  as  a  virtue  to  be  enjoined  especially  on 
the  poor  and  on  wage  earners.  To  achieve  and  maintain  a 
higher  standard  of  living  is  a  primary  obligation,  universal 
and  paramount.  To  sacrifice  health,  education  or  independ- 
ence for  a  few  dollars  in  the  stocking,  or  even  to  make  sure 
that  the  saver  will  not  have  to  apply  in  an  emergency  to  a 
charitable  agency,  may  be  reprehensible.  Collective  methods 
of  providing  against  sickness,  unemployment  and  old-age  de- 
pendence are  cheaper  and  better  than  individual  methods  and 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  strength  of  character  and  sound 
social  organization. 

Nevertheless,  the  old  teaching  about  thrift  and  saving  was 
sound  at  heart.  The  searching  criticism  to  whicn  it  has  been 
subjected  has  only  shown  the  need  for  discrimination  and  for 
impartiality  in  its  application.  It  has  not  touched  the  sound 
heart  of  the  doctrine.  Now  that  war  has  brought  us  face 
to  face  with  those  elementary  decisions  which  men  and  women 
of  our  generation  in  other  countries  have  been  facing  for 
three  years,  this  neglected  virtue  of  rigorous  economy,  saving 
with  discrimination,  the  consistent  practice  of  thrift,  has 
rightly  been  revived  and  reaffirmed  as  one  to  be  accepted  and 
practiced  by  rich  and  poor  in  their  personal  expenditures,  by 
the  nation  in  the  national  expenditures,  and  by  institutions 
of  every  kind  in  their  institutional  finance. 

It  can  never  come  back  precisely  in  its  old  form.  The 
considerations  to  which  attention  has  been  called  in  the  recent 
discussions  of  standards  of  living  and  social  justice  must 
now  be  taken  into  account.  Naive  maxims  of  a  bread  and 
butter  philosophy  will  have  a  very  limited  application.  We 
shall  have  to  think  the  matter  through  in  the  light  of  all 
the  new  social  instincts  and  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
new  situation  caused  by  the  war. 

THE  first  consideration  of  .ill  is  that  the  wealth  of  th" 
whole  world  is  not  increasing  at  the  usual  rate,  if  indeed 
it  is  not  actually  diminishing.  Whatever  the  compensations, 
we  are  using  up  large  parts  of  our  capital.    We  are  not  invest- 
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ing  it,  but  devoting  it  to  unproductive  and  destructive  forms 
of  consumption.  We  are  sending  ships  and  cargoes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea ;  putting  the  explosive  spark  to  the  machine 
guns  with  a  resulting  destruction  not  only  of  ammunition, 
but  of  the  men  and  property  who  are  the  seen  or  unseen 
targets.  We  are  wearing  out  buildings,  roads,  railways  and 
rolling  stock,  horses,  trucks  and  uniforms,  in  ways  that  will, 
we  hope,  conserve  national  purposes  in  the  end,  but  certainly 
do  not  directly  produce  material  wealth.  We  are  diverting 
huge  supplies  of  food  to  the  necessary  and  vital  needs  of  army 
and  navy.  All  this  represents  unavoidable,  but  none  the  less 
irreparable,  loss  of  just  so  much  wealth.  No  doubt  some 
soldiers  and  sailors  would  be  idle  or  unproductively  occupied 
in  peace,  but  in  war  they  are  actively  engaged  in  destructive 
processes.  War  is  the  best  occupation  in  which  men  could 
be  engaged  under  the  circumstances  in  which  America  now 
finds  herself,  but  this  does  not  change  the  elementary  fact  that 
it  is  the  reverse  of  productive  industry ;  and  that  to  meet 
its  expense  we  must  do  without  things  which  we  might  other- 
wise enjoy. 

THE  second  consideration  is  that  saving  and  thrift,  even 
under  the  conditions  of  war,  do  not  mean  solely,  or  even 
principally,  doing  without  things.  Fundamentally  they  mean 
a  wise  and  disciplined  judgment  as  to  expenditures.  In  war, 
as  in  peace,  economy  means  doing  without  certain  things  in 
order  to  have  others.  It  means  balancing  future  against 
present  goods,  both  future  and  present  goods  being  repre- 
sented by  present  purchases  or  investments.  It  means  what 
economists  sometimes  call  serial  or  saving  choices  as  distinct 
from  direct  and  expensive  choices.  The  economical  or  saving 
man  and  nation  in  the  long  run  do  not  do  without  things 
which  the  extravagant  man  and  nation  enjoy,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  prefer  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  other  things  to  which 
they  attach  a  higher  value.  The  economical  man  and  nation 
are  therefore  not  to  be  pitied  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth.  At  the  same  time  no  man  or  nation 
would  ever  get  far  on  the  road  to  economy  if  the  dominant 
motive  were  saving  for  luxury,  saving  for  a  brief  time  merely 
to  spend  more  for  exactly  the  same  kind  of  thing  which  might 
be  purchased  for  present  consumption.  The  contrast  is  more 
fundamental.  It  involves  character  and  the  scale  of  values. 
The  economical  man  and  nation  are  those  who  habitually 
prefer  the  choices  which  saving  makes  possible  to  those  which 
are  satisfied  by  the  immediate  expenditure  of  available  income. 

PRODUCERS  of  wealth  may  be  distributed  roughly  along 
the  scale  of  expenditure  with  the  careful  saver  and  the 
free  spender  at  the  two  extremes.  Those  who  are  found  at 
the  saving  end  of  the  scale  have  saving  instincts  which  they 
have  inherited  or  cultivated.  Their  possessions  may  be  great 
or  small,  but  their  habits  are  the  same.  Every  dollar  of 
income  is  expended  on  a  plan  carefully  considered  in  advance. 
Future  needs  are  clearly  visualized.  Present  impulses  are 
checked.  Deliberate  choices  are  made.  Investment  is  pre- 
ferred, other  things  being  equal,  to  expenditure.  The  dis- 
tinction between  capital  and  income  is  never  forgotten.  The 
flow  of  income  into  capital  is  made  easy  and  natural.     The 
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reverse  flow  which  depletes  capital  to  increase  current  expendi- 
ture is  made  difficult.  A  railway  official  once  said  that  the 
financial  organization  of  his  system  had  been  devised  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  exceedingly  easy  for  the  railroad  to  receive 
money  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  pay  it  out.  Whether  true 
or  not,  the  description  admirably  suggests  the  process  by 
which  capital  is  accumulated. 

The  free  spender  has  a  contrasting  set  of  instincts  and 
habits.  He  may  or  may  not  be  generous.  He  may  or  may 
not  be  a  good  judge  of  food,  dress,  music,  or  art.  He  may, 
because  his  ancestors  were  saving,  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a  large  income,  or  he  may  be  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 
The  essential  thing  is  that  he  does  not  exercise  deliberate 
and  disciplined  judgment  about  his  expenditures.  He  is  an 
"easy  mark."  He  acts  upon  impulse.  He  is  incapable  of 
making  a  plan  of  life  and  carrying  it  out.  He  has  no  clear 
conception  of  an  economic  goal  and  no  power,  or  no  desire,  to 
forecast  future  possibilities. 

Society  is  made  up  of  these  savers  and  spenders  with  all 
conceivable  intermediate  grades — saving,  which  is  at  zero  at 
one  end  of  the  scale,  becoming  a  dominant  passion  at  the 
other ;  and  careless  spending,  which  is  negligible  at  the  far 
end,  gradually  increasing  until  it  reaches  the  spendthrift 
stage,  where  saving  is  at  zero.  There  is  one  clear  and  in- 
exorable economic  relation  between  the  two  classes.  The 
spenders  pay  the  savers  to  do  the  saving  for  them.  Herein 
lies  the  reward  of  the  saving  class  and  the  penalty  on  the 
non-saving.  Capital  is  as  necessary  under  modern  condi- 
tions of  industry  as  natural  resources  or  labor.  If  the  capital 
is  furnished  by  a  class,  that  class  will  exact  a  tribute  from 
others.  The  true  economic  revolution  will  result  from  such 
changes  of  habits,  instincts  and  institutions  as  would  ensure 
that  present  nonsavers  shall  do  their  own  saving  instead  of 
paying  large  sums  to  a  special  class  to  do  their  saving.  The 
war,  in  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence,  may  be  the  very 
means  to  this  end.  Economic  and  political  institutions  thrown 
into  war's  crucible  come  out  marvelously  changed.  National 
habits  are  changed.  "Nothing  will  be  the  same  after  the 
war"  has  passed  into  a  proverb  in  England,  and  it  will  be 
as  true  in  every  other  country. 

IF,  then,  saving  will  be  the  more  necessary,  now  and  here- 
after, because  of  the  present  enormous  destruction  of 
wealth ;  if  saving  is  not  so  much  deprivation  as  it  is  merely 
more  rational  expenditure ;  if  saving  is  a  democratic  concep- 
tion as  a  means  of  escape  from  class  bondage,  and  the  war 
creates  conditions  in  which  this  social  and  democratic  ideal 
of  thrift  may  be  realized — the  next  question  is  how  to  bring 
it  about. 

Evidently  the  right  way  to  begin  is  to  begin.  We  begin 
with  the  table.  White  bread  is  extravagant  because  it  uses 
only  72  per  cent  of  the  wheat  grain.  We,  therefore,  use 
whole-wheat  bread  or  graham.  Let  dealers  furnish  this 
cheaper  bread  at  a  lower  instead  of  a  higher  price,  as  they 
can  as  soon  as  it  is  in  greater  demand.  Let  millers  furnish 
only  the  more  economical  and  more  nutritious  kind  of  flour; 
or  at  least  let  them  furnish  only  so  much  white  flour  as  may 
be   required   for  delicate  stomachs  and  let  this  be   furnished 


on  prescription  through  the  druggist.  Let  us  continue  to 
reduce  the  production  both  of  alcohol  and  of  fermented  drinks. 
Let  our  Irish  deliver  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
white  potatoes;  our  Italians  from  macaroni,  and  our  natives 
from  meat.  Let  us  increase  our  consumption  of  maize  and 
rice.  Let  us  greatly  increase  the  variety  of  fish,  vegetables 
and  fruits  that  we  find  palatable  and  acceptable,  choosing 
those  that  can  be  produced  and  brought  to  market  most  eco- 
nomically. Every  new  and  cheap  dish  which  we  can  learn 
to  like  helps  by  just  so  much  to  make  us  freer  men  and  a 
freer  nation.  We  have  all  soils,  all  climates,  all  instruments 
of  agricultural  production.  We  should  apply  our  national 
ingenuity  and  good  nature  to  achieving  independence  of  the 
danger  of  a  food  famine  and  of  higher  prices. 

The  danger  of  a  sheer  shortage  of  the  world's  food 
supply  is  still  great.  The  agricultural  and  transportation 
problems  presented  by  this  danger  are  urgent.  Partly,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  problem  of  economy  on  the  part  of  the  ultimate 
consumer.  Food  riots  will  not  solve  that  problem.  Neither 
will  angry  letters  to  the  newspapers.  Boycotts  and  even  riots 
may  be  useful  as  educational  measures,  but  the  solution  lies 
in  dietary  changes  which  will  make  a  more  economical  use 
of  land,  a  fuller  use  of  the  existing  plant  foods  in  the  soil. 
A  better  system  of  markets  and  of  distribution  generally  is 
most  desirable  and,  it  is  fortunate  that  this  aspect  of  the 
food  problem  is  receiving  attention.  Primarily,  however,  it 
can  be  met  only  by  a  better  adjustment  of  demand  to  supply. 
This  means  increasing  the  supply  and  modifying  the  demand. 

The  food  problem  thus  becomes  largely  one  of  home  eco- 
nomics, of  saving  in  its  best  sense,  of  thrift.  Housekeepers 
of  shrewd  common  sense  do  not  need  to  wait  for  food  ex- 
perts to  tell  them  what  changes  of  diet  are  desirable.  Each 
may  experiment  and  find  out  for  herself  means  of  saving. 
This  process  is,  in  fact,  going  on.  Extraordinary  ingenuity 
is  shown  in  many  a  tenement  household  in  meeting  the  situa- 
tion which  the  high  cost  of  food  has  created.  This  is  the 
natural  method  of  meeting  it,  for  which  we  shall  not  speedily 
substitute  bureaucratic  control.  It  assumes,  however,  that 
there  shall  be  devised  ways  and  means  of  exchanging  experi- 
ences, of  finding  out  what  economies  are  really  advantageous 
and  what  apparent  economies  are  fallacious.  Educational 
propaganda  on  behalf  of  approved  changes,  demonstrations 
in  small  classes,  housewives'  meetings  for  informal  discussion, 
are  needed  as  incentives  to  the  needed  readjustments. 

Public  opinion  may  rightly  demand  that  such  readjustments 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  families  in  which  a  restricted 
income  makes  them  absolutely  necessary.  The  waste  in  hotels 
and  restaurants  and  in  wealthy  families  will  have  to  be  reduced 
either  voluntarily  or  compulsorily.  The  food  ticket  system 
of  Germany  has  been  open  to  serious  objection,  but  it  is 
democratic  in  principle  and  something  like  it  will  seem  essen- 
tial unless,  as  part  of  a  great  voluntary  and  national  move- 
ment for  economy  in  the  use  of  food,  it  can  be  anticipated 
and  made  unnecessary.  The  time  to  push  such  a  movement 
energetically  is  now;  the  ones  to  begin  it  are  those  whose 
present  diet  is  in  excess  of  their  physical  needs  and  out  of 
harmony  with  the  agricultural  productivity  of  the  nation — 
that  is  to  say,  practically  all  of  us.  The  better  off  we  are, 
the  more  we  can  afford  to  experiment,  and  the  greater  our 
duty  to  find  out  how  our  dietaries  should  be  modified. 

Food  is  only  the  most  pressing,  not  necessarily  the  most 
important,  of  the  items  of  our  family  budgets  in  which  re- 
adjustments are  necessary.  Clothing,  furniture,  books,  travel, 
amusements  and  rent  all  need  to  be  reconsidered  from  the 
same  point  of  view.     The  general  principle  is  that  we  are 
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to  give  up  extravagant  habits  into  which  we  may  perhaps  have 
drifted  unconsciously ;  we  are  to  purchase  those  things  which, 
other  things  being  equal,  most  economically  supply  elementary 
human  needs,  and  for  the  rest  those  things  which  satisfy 
higher  rather  than  lower,  essential  rather  than  passing,  social 
rather  than  selfishly  personal  demands.  What  these  things 
are,  what  demands  are  higher,  more  essential,  more  social, 
each  must,  of  course,  until  the  nation  by  law,  or  society  by 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  intervenes,  decide  for  himself. 
The  present  crisis  brings  home  to  us  the  moral  obligation 
to  decide  consciously  and  deliberately,  and  gives  us  the  advan- 
tage, as  we  are  all  affected  by  the  same  great  national  experi- 
ence, of  mutual  aid  and  support  in  policies  which  are  reason- 
able but  which  in  ordinary  times  might  seem  quixotic. 

IN  the  readjustment  of  personal  and  family  expenditures 
questions  arise  as  to  which  particular  forms  of  savings  are 
especially  advantageous  from  a  social  or  national  standpoint. 
In  England  the  National  War  Savings  Committee  has  been 
giving  attention  to  this  subject.  This  committee  discovered 
that,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  some  kinds  of  saving  are 
much  better  than  others.  Certain  commodities,  such  as  rubber 
and  gasoline,  are  imperatively  needed  by  the  government  for 
military  purposes  or  for  some  purpose  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  war.  Obviously,  it  is  especially  advantageous  that 
civilians  should  abstain  from  purchasing  such  commodities, 
except  for  use  in  some  industry  as  essential  to  the  national 
welfare  as  the  war  itself.  To  abstain  from  any  expenditure 
for  commodities  directly  needed  by  the  nation  represents  the 
maximum  efficiency  of  economy  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  national  welfare.  To  invest  money  so  saved  in  a  national 
loan,  or  to  pay  it  over  in  taxation  directly  to  the  nation, 
logically  completes  this  maximum  service. 

To  dismiss  a  servant  who  cannot  find  other  employment, 
or  to  abstain  from  purchases  which  result  in  throwing  out 
of  useful  employment  people  who  are  not  in  demand  else- 
where, would  be  far  less  desirable.  This  consideration,  how- 
ever, although  much  emphasized  in  England,  has  little  appli- 
cation in  this  country,  where  the  urgent  demand  for  labor 
at  present  absorbs  quickly  any  such  surplus. 

Still,  various  kinds  of  saving  do  have  varying  degrees  of 
value  for  the  nation,  according  to  their  effect  on  the  possible 
dislocation  of  labor,  whether  an  article  is  imported,  or  even 
carried  from  a  distant  part  of  our  own  country,  or  whether 
the  articles  produced  at  home  are  produced  under  conditions 
of  increasing  or  decreasing  returns,  and  so  on.  The  factors 
involved  in  some  cases  become  too  complicated  for  any  save 
the  trained  economists,  and  perhaps  even  for  them.  The 
principle,  however,  is  clear  enough  and  may  frequently  be 
followed  to  a  practical  conclusion:  that  those  forms  of  saving 
should  be  preferred  which,  if  adopted  generally,  will  tend  to 
make  prices  lower,  supplies  more  abundant  and  release  goods 
more  freely  for  the  vital  national  needs.  Economy  in  fuel, 
in  food,  in  imported  articles,  in  luxuries  of  all  kinds,  will  all 
be  desirable  unless  for  very  exceptional  reasons,  and  the  bur- 
den of  proof  will  always  rest  upon  those  who  claim  an  excep- 
tion. When  in  doubt  as  to  whether  one  economy  or  another 
is  more  advantageous,  it  will  be  a  good  rule  to  make  both. 

FACILITIES  for  the  encouragement  and  safeguarding  of 
savings  are  now  more  abundant  than  in  earlier  days,  and 
what  we  need  is  not  so  much  to  increase  their  number  or 
variety  as  to  make  them  known,  and  in  some  instances  to 
adapt  them  to  the  special  needs  of  small  depositors.  The 
savings  banks,  with  their  eleven  million  depositors  and   five 


billions  on  deposit,  have  a  just  place  among  the  institutions 
of  this  kind.  Next  come  the  building  and  loan  associations, 
with  three  million  members  and  assets  of  one  and  a  quarter 
billion.  Professor  Fetter,  in  Modern  Economic  Problems, 
points  out  that  the  relative  influence  of  these  associations  in 
educating  and  encouraging  to  thrift  is  doubtless  much  greater 
than  these  figures  indicate.  "There  are  more  than  three 
times  as  many  of  them  as  of  reported  savings  banks,  their 
management  is  much  more  democratic  than  is  that  of  the 
banks,  and  many  of  their  members  attend  and  participate  in 
the  meetings  and  understand  how  they  are  conducted.  More- 
over, the  savings  made  through  these  associations  are  con- 
stantly passing  on  into  the  houses  that  are  fully  paid  for 
and  which  continue  to  yield  their  incomes  to  their  owners. 
Each  year  these  associations  collect  from  their  members  as 
dues  and  in  repayment  of  loans  (made  to  build  houses)  the 
sum  of  over  half  a  billion  dollars,  which  is  twice  as  much  as 
the  annual  increase  in  the  deposits  of  the  reported  savings 
banks."  Even  when  actual  building  is  interrupted  by  the 
high  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  the  educational  influence  of 
the  building  and  loan  associations  continues. 

The  federal  government  by  the  establishment  of  a  Postal 
Savings  System  in  1910,  in  the  face  of  an  opposition  from 
bankers  which  reflected  no  credit  on  either  their  public  spirit 
or  their  business  judgment,  took  a  long  stride  ahead  in  the 
encouragement  of  small  savings.  The  Postal  Savings  Banks 
are  especially  useful  in  safeguarding  the  deposits  of  immi- 
grants, who,  accustomed  to  the  security  of  the  Postal  Savings 
of  their  own  country,  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
choose  among  private  banks  and  are  frequently  victimized 
by  fraudulent  or  irresponsible  private  bankers. 

The  Postal  Savings  Service,  however,  would  be  far  more 
useful  if  there  were  sustained  and  persistent  effort,  either 
official  or  voluntary,  to  instruct  possible  depositors  in  its  use, 
if  deposits  could  be  made  of  less  than  a  dollar,  and  if  stamps 
were  sold  in  other  amounts  than  ten  cents.  The  Penny  Provi- 
dent Fund  of  New  York  city,  which  accepted  deposits  of 
any  amount — even  one  cent — could  not  compete  with  the 
home  savings  banks,  department  stores  and  Postal  Savings, 
as  it  did  not  pay  interest,  and  has  been  discontinued.  Its 
trustees  had  long  favored  a  Postal  Savings  Bank,  and  they 
did  not  withdraw  until  after  this  service  had  been  estab- 
lished, but  its  distinctive  educational  work  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  smallest  savings  by  children  as  well  as  by  adults 
has  not  been,  possibly  could  not  be,  carried  into  the  Postal 
Savings.  The  question  fairly  arises  whether  a  national  com- 
mittee with  local  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  country  should 
not  be  formed  to  cooperate  with  the  Postal  Savings  Service 
to  facilitate  the  collection  of  small  and  fractional  sums,  and 
especially  to  make  known  everywhere  the  facilities  offered  by 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Such  a  thrift  campaign  would 
be  opportune  now  that  there  are  new  and  demonstrable  rea- 
sons for  conserving  to  the  utmost  even  the  most  modest 
savings. 

The  rural  credits  act  and  certain  features  of  the  federal 
reserve  act  are  noteworthy  contributions  to  the  national  fa- 
cilities for  saving,  and  such  national  and  local  committees  as 
have  been  suggested  in  connection  with  the  Postal  Savings 
Service  might  include  the  education  of  the  public  in  these 
features  also  within  the  scope  of  their  activity. 

THE  shrinkage  of  capital  will  probably  lead  to  a  substan- 
tial and  possibly  long-continued  rise  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest. The  problem  is  not  that  of  an  ordinary  commercial 
crisis.     It  is  something  for  which  the  world's  history  affords 
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no  precedent.  There  have  been  floods,  fires,  earthquakes  and 
wars.  But  since  the  last  glacial  submergence,  or  at  least  since 
Noah's  flood,  there  has  been  no  disaster  comparable  to  that 
which  was  precipitated  by  Austria's  ultimatum  to  Serbia  in 
1914,  and  in  which  we  are  now  involved.  Even  if  there  had 
been  wars  as  extensive,  destruction  of  property  as  great,  the 
calamity  at  any  earlier  epoch  would  have  been  less  than  at 
present,  when  the  slaughter  and  the  devastation  have  over- 
whelmed a  delicate  international  organization  built  upon  the 
assumption  that  peace  and  not  warfare  is  the  normal  relation 
among  nations. 

This  waste  must  be  replaced ;  capital  reestablished ;  com- 
merce and  industry  restored.  The  economic  problem  for  the 
time  after  the  war  takes  many  forms,  but  none  of  its  aspects 
is  more  serious  than  that  as  to  how  the  new  wealth  shall  be 
distributed  as  it  is  produced.  In  an  era  of  high  interest,  is 
the  saving  to  be  done  by  a  favored  class  or  by  an  industrial 
democracy?  Upon  the  habits,  instincts  and  institutions  cre- 
ated during  the  war  the  answer  largely  depends.  If  the 
people  as  a  whole  become  capable  of  thrift,  of  that  develop- 
ment of  character  which  makes  one  capable  of  restraint,  of 
wise  judgment,  of  thrift,  the  advantages  of  capitalism  will 
be  retained  by  society  and  will  be  distributed  democratically. 

Thrift  is  not  parsimoniousness.  It  is  fundamentally  strength 
of  character.  The  war  will  test  it,  as  it  tests  many  other 
qualities,  in  a  fiery  furnace.  The  nation  which  survives  in 
war  and  in  the  contests  after  the  war  will  be  the  nation  which 
most  fully  learns  and  practices  this  most  ancient  of  virtues. 

TEACHING  THRIFT   IN   GLOUCESTER 

TO  get  a  change  of  habit  will  require  a  tremendous  cam- 
paign here,  as  it  did  in  England,  and  as  presumably  it 
did  not  in  Germany.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tilton,  the  energetic 
and  resourceful  changer  of  national  habits,  sends  us  interest- 
ing details  of  a  local  program  in  a  New  England  fishing  vil- 
lage. It  starts  with  the  principle  that  patriotism  means,  as 
Sydney  Webb  says,  not  business  as  usual  or  dinner  as  usual, 
but  bare  necessities  bought  and  eaten,  and  no  baubles  or 
entrees  allowed. 

Women  are  neighborhood  creatures  and  do  not  respond  to 
figures  of  national  food  shortage  or  even  to  the  appeals  of 
women  miles  away.  They  act  on  local  color  supplied  by 
local  leaders,  being  in  this  respect  much  like  children  and 
men.  And  so  Gloucester  by  the  sea  has  organized  the  children 
into  a  distributing  brigade.  That  is  a  good  local  touch,  for 
what  the  children  distribute  the  mothers  will  read.  One  of 
the  handbills  says  in  black  type  that  what  Gloucester  wastes 
would  feed  2,000  persons  annually.  Then  follow  in  smaller 
type  five  incriminating  lists — an  enumeration  of  what  was 
thrown  away  from  five  private  homes  "in  one  day  last  week." 
The  bread  and  potatoes  in  these  garbage  pails  were  weighed, 
the  onions  counted,  even  the  potato  peelings  taken  into  account 
and  the  miscellaneous  cake,  beans,  strawberries,  put  down  for 
the  confusion  of  housewives.  Any  of  these  homes,  the  hand- 
bill says,  may  have  been  yours ;  and  many  a  conscience-stricken 
mother  no  doubt  felt  that  house  No.  2  or  No.  5  might  indeed 
have  been  hers. 


Equally  effective  is  the  large  display  poster  for  hotels 
and  throughout  the  town,  declaring  that  the  war  will  be 
won  not  by  the  last  bullet  but  by  the  last  crust.  It  puts 
behind  the  call  of  the  government  the  demand  of  the  con- 
servation leaders  of  Gloucester  that  citizens  shall  do  their 
share  in  this  respect  by  eating  one  wheatless  and  one  meatless 
meal  every  day. 

On  the  initiative  of  Elliot  C.  Rogers,  the  local  food  con- 
servation enthusiast,  a  survey  was  made  and  it  was  found 
that  Gloucester,  with  its  25,000  inhabitants,  consumes  in  a 
year  at  least: 

125,000  doz.  eggs 
100,000  lbs.  butter 
100,000  qts.  beans 
25,000  bu.  potatoes 

3,000  bu.  carrots 

5,000  bbls.  cabbages 

1,000  bbls.  squash 

1,000  bu.  beets 

2,000  bu.  turnips 

1,000  bbls.  sweet  potatoes 

5,000  bu.  other   vegetables 
18,000  bbls.  flour 

Of  the  above  a  very  small  part  is  raised  in  Gloucester  or 
the  vicinity.  The  rest  is  brought  by  railways  and  other 
conveyances.  The  situation  of  the  town  on  a  branch  line, 
the  congestion  of  railways  with  war  materials  and  the  already 
existing  scarcity  of  food  and  prevailing  high  prices  are  skil- 
fully utilized  to  give  effect  to  the  inquiries  as  to  whether 
the  one  to  whom  the  circular  is  sent  will  plant  a  garden,  if 
so,  of  what  size ;  what  experience  he  has  had,  what  he  will 
plant,  and  how  many  in  the  family  will  assist. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  food  conservation  is  less  a 
national  than  a  home-town  campaign.  Local  surveys  are  not 
very  expensive,  especially  if  food  comes  in  mainly  through  a 
few  channels,  and  if  there  are  many  willing  volunteer  hands. 
Large  national  facts  must  be  translated,  as  Mrs.  Tilton  says, 
into  local  truths.  For  the  100,000,000  bushels  that  corncake 
for  breakfast  can  save  the  nation,  we  may  substitute  the  5,000 
barrels  of  wheat  flour  that  the  women  of  any  town  of  25,000 
can  save  by  turning  their  backs  on  wheat  for  breakfast. 
"Serve  by  saving"  will  thus  become  fact. 

INCREASING    INSTITUTIONAL    PRODUCTION 
IN  INDIANA 

IN  keeping  with  the  enviable  reputation  of  Indiana's  Board 
of  State  Charities  was  the  initiation  early  in  the  spring 
of  a  plan  to  have  the  state  and  local  institutions  raise  more 
produce,  including  live  stock  and  animal  products.  Governor 
Goodrich,  at  the  board's  suggestion,  urged  more  extensive 
cropping  and  more  intensive  cultivation  of  the  farms  and 
gardens  connected  with  the  state  institutions  and  the  ninety- 
two  county  poor  asylums.  The  acreage  was  increased  by  the 
lease  of  more  than  two  thousand  acres  by  the  state  prison 
and  nearly  six  hundred  acres  by  the  state  reformatory,  and 
by  other  leases  and  purchases.  The  Board  of  State  Charities 
reports  a  general  response,  with  the  natural  result  that  the 
institutions  are  able  to  substitute  their  own  products  for 
more  expensive  and  perhaps  less  desirable  foods. 


rT^HE  editor  of  this  department  will  welcome  questions 
-L  from  readers,  and  suggestions  as  to  topics  which  they 
would  like  to  see  dismissed  in  these  pages.  Information  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  about  conditions  due  to  the  war,  and 
consequent  developments  in  social  work,  will  also  be  appre- 
ciated. 


IN  ALL  the  twenty 
years  of  close  contacts 
here  in  Chicago  Com- 
mons, I  have  never 
touched  the  depths  of  men's 
hearts  as  in  these  past  twenty 
days  of  daily  contact  with 
the  6,000  men  with  whom  I 
am  dealing.  I  write  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  real  tragedy 
which  is  impressing  Chicago, 

and  I  presume  every  other  place,  as  nothing  else  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  Beneath  the  mechanism  of  the  draft,  won- 
derful as  that  is,  one  senses  the  profound  human  experi- 
ence to  which  it  is  subjecting  the  vast  majority  of  the  na- 
tion's young  men  and  their  families — in  comparison  with  whom 
conscientious  objectors  are  like  the  fray  of  the  fringe.  Tragic 
as  their  experience  is,  it  should  not  be  made  to  overshadow, 
much  less  to  minimize  or  eliminate  that  of  the  thousands  who 
are  unmurmuringly,  silently  and  most  manfully  standing  in 
their  lot  at  the  country's  call. 

The  draft  has  been  a  national  achievement  which  has  sub- 
jected both  the  official  and  volunteer  resources  of  the  country 
to  a  sudden  and  severe  test.  The  draft  law  and  regulations 
are  notably  clear,  definite  and  considerate.  They  were  worked 
out  and  have  been  followed  up  with  promptness  and  preci- 
sion. It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  frame  the  same  scheme 
and  procedure  so  as  to  apply  equally  well  to  the  smaller  and 
more  homogeneous  communities  and  to  the  larger  divisions, 
including  not  only  as  many  thousands  as  there  were  hundreds 
elsewhere,  but  also  a  serious  complication  of  languages  and 
racial  distinctions.  It  was  impossible  in  such  divisions  for  the 
registered  men  to  find  their  "new  numbers"  on  any  "posted" 
list,  as  they  were  expected  to  do  according  to  law.  It  was 
likewise  impracticable  for  the  local  boards  to  renumber  the 
registration  cards  without  regard  either  to  alphabetical  order 
or  to  the  order  of  the  precincts  where  the  cards  were  regis- 
tered. How  could  the  names  ever  have  been  found,  on  call 
for  the  number,  in  divisions  such  as  the  one  for  which  the 
writer  is  responsible  that  numbers  over  six  thousand  men. 
speaking  many  languages  and  including  single  precincts  con- 
taining six  hundred  or  more  names?  Rearrange  the  cards  for 
the  board's  own  use,  it  may  be  suggested,  but  this. is  more  easily 
said  than  done.  For  this  tremendous  task  of  matching,  cor- 
recting, renumbering,  and  listing  twelve  thousand  cards  for 
six  thousand  men,  and  then  giving  out  the  new  serial  num- 
bers on  incessant  demand  all  day  and  evening  for  a  fortnight, 
was  requested  and  expected  to  be  ur  '  —  ^ken  by  volunteers. 
How  largely  it  was  thus  cheerfully  and  cheaply  done  is 
evidenced  in  Chicago.  The  clerk  of  the  election  commis- 
sioners average  the  cost  of  this  work  to  be  less  than  five  cents 
a  name  for  the  314,210  registered  men,  whereas  the  cost  of 
the  last  supplemental  registration  of  voters,  prior  to  the  alder- 
manic    election    last    spring,    rose    to    the    amazing    average 
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of  $13.90  for  each  of  the  few 
additional  names  then  en- 
rolled. To  this  outrageously 
excessive  expense  is  due  the 
new  law  in  Illinois  providing 
for  the  continuous  and  cen- 
tralized registration  o  f 
voters,  which  will  keep  the 
lists  of  registered  voters  up 
to  date.  It  was  a  pitiful  waste 
of  time  and  energy  to  keep 
lines  of  men  a  block  long  waiting  for  hours  to  take  their  turn 
to  apply  for  their  numbers. 

And  it  was  quite  as  unjust  to  the  volunteer  group  to  be 
forced  to  inspect  and  reinspect  the  lists  and  cards,  sometimes 
a  half  an  hour  to  find  a  single  name,  all  for  the  lack  of  a 
government  grant  of  postal  cards  on  which  all  registered  men 
could  have  been  informed  far  more  promptly  and  intelligently. 
On  the  whole,  the  country  over,  the  work  has  been  done 
with  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency  and  as  soon  as  could  have  been 
expected,  under  very  varying  conditions  and  under  the  strain 
of  entirely  new  procedure.  While  it  could  be  done  better 
another  time,  yet  it  is  an  achievement  in  which  the  nation 
may  take  some  pride  and  feel  little  or  no  shame. 

The  registration  and  numbering  for  the  draft  may  be  con- 
sidered still  greater  as  a  human  experience.  Only  a  few  in- 
stances have  come  to  notice  where  members  of  local  boards 
were  so  human  as  to  lose  their  patience  in  wrestling  with  the 
impossible.  One  Chicago  doctor  on  a  local  board  whose  office 
was  besieged  by  hundreds  of  men  awaiting  their  numbers,  was 
reported  to  have  driven  them  away  by  appearing  at  the  win- 
dow with  a  shotgun.  Another  is  said  to  have  scattered  his 
besiegers  by  the  professional  device  of  hanging  out  a  warning 
sign,  "Diphtheria  here."  But  there  were  scarcely  enough 
exceptions  to  prove  the  rule  of  inexhaustible  patience,  good- 
natured  consideration  and  high  patriotic  loyalty  upon  the 
part  both  of  the  local  boards  and  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  young  men  with  whom  they  dealt.  Indeed  the  will- 
ing compliance  with  the  law,  the  entire  lack  of  resentment, 
opposition  or  even  criticism,  and  the  fine,  manly,  patriotic 
spirit  shown  by  the  young  manhood  of  the  nation  are  both 
reassuring  and  inspiring.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  most 
cosmopolitan  and  densely  populated  industrial  centers,  notably 
at  Chicago,  where  any  antagonism  was  only  vaguely  rumored 
but  nowhere  encountered.  Much  to  the  credit  of  our  foreign- 
born  fellow  citizens  and  neighbors  is  this  loyal  attitude.  For 
it  costs  such  people  who  have  fled  from  the  militarism  of 
Europe  far  more  to  be  loyal  in  meeting  the  first  "selective 
draft"  in  the  land  of  their  hope  than  those  to  the  manner 
born  who  have  had  no  such  experience. 

This  human  experience  will  be  more  varied,  but  may  be 
no  less  impressive  as  it  grows  more  intense,  while  the  draft 
r.nd  exemption  become  counterpoints  in  the  great  personal 
and  national  tragedy. 


NEWER  SONS  OF  AMERICA 

[Written  by  the  son   of  an  Italian  immigrant,  for  the  last   four   years   a  member 


AMERICA!   our  hour  has  too  arrived, 
And   we   who   are  your   sons,   if   not  in 
blood, 
No  less  your  sons  in  spirit  and  in  soul, 
With  pride  and  loving  eyes  lift  up  our  gaze 
Unto     your     face.       No     parting     love     we 

know ; 
No  love  but  pure  and  filial  love  for  you — 
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Our    great    devotion    to   your    great   ideals. 
Our  fathers  braved  the  perils  of  a  sea, 
And  humble  came  upon  your  friendly  shores; 
For  you  have  stood,  and  beauteous  shall  you 

stand, 
A  beacon  light  upon  a  mighty  rock, 
And  signal  to  the  people  of  the  earth. 
No  narrow  mission  of  a  race  is  yours. 


You   know   no  East  nor  West,   nor  strife  of 

creeds, 
Nor  lost  traditions — but  one  mighty  call 
Of  Freedom!   .   .   .  Now  you  have  arisen,  fair 
Yet  terrible.     Again   lift  up  your  torch! 
Vnd  in  your  name  we  stand  your  loyal  sons, 
nd  dying,  sing  in  praise  your  flaming  soul, 
America!   .    .    .  John   Valente. 


\%>H 
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A  MISSIONARY  RELIEF  EX- 
PEDITION TO  ARMENIA 
LIKE  an  old  story  of  missionary  ad- 
venture and  exploration  reads  the 
plan  of  the  eight  stalwarts,  five  men  and 
three  women,  who  left  San  Francisco  on 
July  19  to  bring  relief  to  the  Armenian 
refugees — probably  there  are  a  quarter 
of  million  of  them — who  have  fled  into 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Russian 
Caucasus.  The  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  did 
not  wish  to  take  the  risk  of  having  its 
emissaries  stopped  before  reaching  their 
destination ;  hence  it  adopted  the  some- 
what unusual  travel  route  via  Japan 
and  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad. 

The  object  of  the  mission  is  to  dis- 
tribute funds  and  rations,  to  organize 
and  administer  relief  industries  among 
the  refugees,  to  care  for  fatherless  chil- 
dren, to  organize  repatriation  of  those 
for  whom  it  is  safe  to  return  to  their 
homesteads — and  that  involves  stocking 
of  farms  with  cattle  and  implements, 
development  of  new  home  industries,  re- 
pair of  damaged  and  dilapidated  build- 
ings. Equally  important  is  the  spiritual 
aid  which  the  ministry  of  this  little 
group  of  Americans  will  bring  to  a 
people  stricken  by  irreparable  losses  of 
life  and  property,  by  fear  bordering  upon 
panic,  of  oppressors  who  have  not  only 
maltreated  but  deceived  them. 
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A    NEGRO'S    MARCH    WITH 
MUFFLED  DRUMS 

ii\\  7"E  Are  Maligned  as  Lazy  and 
VV  Murdered  When  We  Work," 
read  one  of  the  banners  carried  in  a 
procession  of  some  eight  thousand  col- 
ored men,  women  and  children  down 
Fifth  avenue  last  Saturday.  The  pro- 
cession was  organized  as  "a  silent  pro- 
test against  acts  of  discrimination  and 
oppression"  in  this  country  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Another  twenty 
thousand  Negroes  lined  the  street  and 
aided  in  a  remarkable  demonstration. 
There  was  no  disorder  and  no  outbursts 
of  passion,  though  some  of  the  banners 
might  have  been  feared  to  be  inflam- 
matory. The  police  objected  to  only  one 
of  them  which  was  readily  withdrawn 


before  the  parade  moved.  It  represented 
a  Negro  woman  kneeling  before  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  appealing  to  him  to 
make  America  safe  for  Democracy  be- 
fore trying  to  do  this  for  Europe. 

Other  banners  read :  India  Is  Abolish- 
ing Caste,  America  Is  Adopting  It ; 
Memphis  and  Waco  ■ —  Centres  of 
American  Culture.:  Your  Hands  Are 
Full  of  Blood;  Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill; 
Cain,  Where  Is  Abel,  Thy  Brother? 
Leaflets  distributed  on  the  sidewalks 
gave  the  reasons  for  the  march,  among 
them: 

We  march  because  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  force  of  truth  the  dangerous,  ham- 
pering walls  of  prejudice  and  inhuman  in- 
justices must  fall. 

We  march  because  we  want  to  make  im- 
possible a  repetition  of  Waco,  Memphis,  and 
East  St.  Louis  by  arousing  the  conscience  of 
the  country,  and  to  bring  the  murderers  of 
our  brothers,  sisters  and  innocent  children 
to  justice. 

We  march  because  we  deem  it  a  crime 
to  be  silent  in  the  face  of  such  barbaric  acts. 

We  march  because  we  are  thoroughly 
opposed  to  Jim  Crow  cars,  etc.,  segregation, 
discrimination,  disfranchisement,  lynching, 
and  the  host  of  evils  that  are  forced  on  us. 
It  is  time  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  should  be 
manifested  in  the  making  and  execution  of 
laws. 

We  march  because  we  want  our  children 
to  live  in  a  better  land  and  enjoy  fairer  con- 
ditions than  have  fallen  to  our  lot. 

We   march   in   memory  of  our   butchered 
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dead,  the  massacre  of  honest  toilers  who 
were  removing  the  reproach  of  laziness  and 
thriftlessness  hurled  at  the  entire  race.  They 
died  to  prove  our  worthiness  to  live.  We 
live  in  spite  of  death  shadowing  us  and 
ours.  We  prosper  in  the  face  of  the  most 
unwarranted    and    illegal    oppression. 

We  march  because  the  growing  conscious- 
ness and  solidarity  of  race,  coupled  with 
sorrow  and  discrimination,  have  made  us 
one;  a  union  that  may  never  be  dissolved  in 
spite  of  shallow^brained  agitators,  scheming 
pundits  and  political  tricksters  who  secure 
a  fleeting  popularity  and  uncertain  financial 
support  by  promoting  the  disunion  of  a  peo- 
ple who  ought  to  consider  themselves  as 
one. 

At  the  time  when  this  peaceful  pro- 
test, the  quietest  parade  of  the  size  held 
in  recent  times,  according  to  the  police, 
was  made,  race  riots  continued  at  Ches- 
ter, Pa.  In  Columbus,  at  a  meeting  of 
public-spirited  white  citizens  and  repre- 
sentative Negroes,  an  Ohio  Federation 
for  Uplift  Among  Colored  People  was 
formed  last  week  with  the  special  aim 
of  preventing  race  prejudice.  Assimi- 
lation of  Negroes  coming  from  the 
South  is  the  principal  immediate  prac- 
tical  objective   of   the   organization. 

THE     PHYSICIAN'S   "BIT"     AT 
FRONT  AND  AT  HOME 

AT  least  24,000  of  the  90,000  physi- 
cians of  military  age  in  the  United 
States,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico 
will  be  needed  for  war  service,  accord- 
ing to  official  announcement  at  Wash- 
ington. Of  the  doctors  between  the  ages 
of  22  and  55  years,  fully  12,000  must 
be  enrolled  by  October  1,  to  go  into 
camp  with  the  conscript  army  and  the 
regular  troops. 

Training  camps  for  army  medical  of- 
ficers have  been  established  at  Fort 
Riley,  Kan.,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Ind.,  and  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  with  a 
capacity  at  each  camp  of  1,000  student 
medical  officers  and  1,800  enlisted  men. 
There  are  also,  at  each  camp,  four  am- 
bulance companies,  four  field  hospitals 
and  one  evacuation  hospital.  At  Fort 
Des  Moines,  la.,  a  smaller  training 
camp  for  colored  medical  officers  attend- 
ing colored  troops  has  been  established. 
It  has  550  officers  and  enlisted  men  in 
training.  For  the  ambulance  service  a 
camp  for  4,500  officers  and  men  is  in 
operation  at  Allentown,  Pa. 

Training  camp  courses  for  medical  of- 
ficers last  three  months.  In  the  first 
month  the  officers  are  taught  the  duties 
of  the  enlisted  men,  in  order  that  they 
may  in  turn  teach  them.  The  second 
month  covers  the  theory  of  the  officer's 
duties,  and  the  third  month  their  prac- 
tical application  under  field  conditions. 
Following  the  basic  course,  classes  of 
specially  qualified  medical  officers  are 
given  a  more  complete  preparation  for 
some  special  service,  such  for  example  as 
camp  sanitation  and  military  hygiene,  or 
radiography,  or  laboratory  work  in  bac- 
teriology. 


SWORDS  AND  PLOUGHSHARES 
PLOUGHSHARES  throw  back  the 
-L  soil  to  the  left  and  right;  swords 
have  two  cutting  edges.  The  trouble 
with  our  American  ploughshare  dur- 
ing the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of 
the  European  war  is  that,  as  a  na- 
tional policy,  we  only  used  one  edge 
of  it.  We  kept  to  the  flat  blade  of 
neutrality;  we  kept  down  rank  growths 
of  social  hate ;  we  did  well  negatively ; 
but  we  never  threw  the  whole  force 
and  weight  of  the  United  States  af- 
firmatively into  breaking  through  the 
crusts  of  inertia  and  menacing  pur- 
pose, into  turning  up  fresh  soil  from 
the  war-trodden  civil  life  of  the 
European   peoples. 

The  President  had  at  length  made 
a  beginning  in  this  very  direction  in 
his  identic  note  to  the  Powers,  and  in 
his  address  to  the  Senate  with  its 
broad  social  principles,  when  the 
ruthless  resumption  of  the  U-boat 
campaign  blocked  it.  We  have  been 
hammering  our  ploughshares  into 
swords  ever  since.  Let  us  profit  by 
our  experience  with  ploughshares. 
Let  us  see  that  our  sword  of  war 
has  two  edges.  One,  the  efficient  pro- 
jection of  military  force  to  resist 
Prussian  aggression,  to  drive  back  its 
invading  armies  from  France  and 
Belgium  and  to  strike  at  the  threat  of 
pan-German  dominance  over  the  free 
peoples  of  Europe.  Nothing  would 
do  more  to  uphold  the  autocratic 
clique  at  Berlin  than  for  this  New 
World  democracy  to  be  dull  and 
inept  in  its  execution. 

But  let  us  not  forget  the  other  cut- 
ting edge.  If  we  merely  project  men 
and  munitions  into  the  war  zone,  and 
if  the  German  government  convince 
the  German  people  that  our  practical 
goal,  whatever  we  may  say,  is  to 
crush  the  German  people,  then  our 
entry  into  the  war  will  merely  serve  to 
stimulate  counter-resistance  through- 
out all  Germany  to  these  new  con- 
querors. It  will  fortify  the  Junkers 
in  their  control  over  the  democratic 
and  liberal  forces  of  Central  Europe. 
The  basis  of  that  control  has  been 
the  spread  of  the  idea  that  the  people 
of  the  Fatherland  were  fighting  in 
self-defense,  against  annihilation.  Let 
us  cut  the  roots  of  that  dread.  Let 
us  not  only  by  our  own  statements, 
but  by  the  statements  we  elicit  from 
the  allies,  make  it  unalterably  clear 
that  ours  is  not  a  war  of  conquest, 
and  that  the  terms  we  are  fighting 
for  jointly  and  severally  are  not  the 
accumulated  demands  of  competing 
imperialisms.  Such  assurance  would 
release  the  democratic  forces  of  mid- 
Europe  from  their  war-long  dread 
and  free  them  to  reckon  vigorously 
with  their  governments  both  on  ques- 
tions of  internal  democratic  reform 
and  in  their  frontage  on  peace. 

This  is  why  the  world  turns  with 
new  hope  to  the  conference  to  re- 
examine war  aims,  called  for  by  the 
Russian  Republic  and  announced  by 
Lloyd  George.  Witness  the  challenge 
made  the  same  day  last  month  by  two 
great  minority  leaders— Borah  in  the 
American  Senate,  Asquith  in  the  Eng- 
lish House — for  a  fresh  statement  of 
terms  in  the  name  of  Russian 
strength  and  allied  unity. 

Let  us  parallel  our  military  opera- 
tions with   social  statemanship.     Let 
us  haz'e  tzvo  edges  to  our  sword. 
Paul  U.  Kellogg. 


ENGLISH  INTERNATIONAL- 
ISTS ON  TERMS 

THE  Executive  Committee  of  the 
English  Union  of  Democratic  Con- 
trol has  issued  "suggestions  for  terms  of 
a  peace  settlement"  which  affords  Amer- 
icans a  cross-section  of  advanced  English 
opinion.  The  significance  of  this  brief 
document  consists  in  the  concreteness  of 
its  proposals  and  in  the  names  of  its 
signatories— labor  leaders,  radicals  and 
exponents  of  international  politics — 
Norman  Angell,  Charles  Roden  Buxton, 
J.  A.  Hobson,  F.  W.  Jowett,  M.P.; 
F.  W.  Pethick  Lawrence,  J.  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  M.P.;  E.  D.  Morel,  Ar- 
thur Ponsonby,  M.P. ;  Philip  Snowden, 
M.P. ;  H.  M.  Swanwick,  Charles  Trev- 
elyan,   M.P.,   and   I.   Cooper-Willis. 

After  recalling  the  Russian,  British, 
American  and  German  pronouncements 
in  favor  of  a  peace  without  annexations, 
the  committee  suggests  that  the  terms  of 
peace  settlement  are  bound  to  be  imper- 
fect in  view  of  the  complicated  nature 
of  many  of  the  issues,  and  that  the  sta- 
bility of  peace  will  depend  quite  as 
much  on  the  provision  of  international 
machinery  for  meeting  international  dif- 
ficulties in  the  future  as  on  immediate 
agreements  satisfactory  to  all  belliger- 
ents. 

Assuming  a  policy  of  "no  annexa- 
tions" as  the  basis  for  discussion,  the 
following  suggestions  are  made:  For 
Belgium,  complete  re-establishment  of 
sovereign  independence  and  integrity  and 
economic  restoration ;  for  France,  evacu- 
ation of  the  invaded  districts;  for  Serbia, 
Montenegro  and  Rumania,  evacuation 
and  restoration  of  independence. 

As  regards  Alsace-Lorraine,  a  decision 
by  plebiscite  or  by  some  other  means  of 
ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the  popula- 
tion under  the  supervision  of  an  im- 
partial International  Commission  and 
free  from  the  interference  of  occupying 
armies  is  proposed,  and  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  decision  need  not  be  the  allo- 
cation of  both  provinces  either  to  Ger- 
many or  to  France  and  does  not  exclude 
the  policy  of  autonomy.  The  proposal 
does  not  reckon  with  the  fact  that  the 
provinces  have  been  deliberately  colon- 
ized during  the  forty-seven  years  of  Ger- 
man occupation. 

The  claims  of  Italy  to  Trentino  or 
other  unredeemed  districts,  under  this 
plan,  are  to  be  decided  by  the  same 
process,  but  in  another  part  of  the  docu- 
ment the  Italian  claim  to  non-Italian 
Dalmatia  is  ruled  out  on  principle  as 
representing  annexation.  Russia's  for- 
mer claim  to  Constantinople  and  the 
German  demand  for  a  revision  of  strat- 
egic frontiers  in  Belgium  and  elsewhere 
are  ruled  out  in  the  same  way,  though, 
of  course,  mutually  satisfactory  frontier 
revisions  between  neighboring  countries 
may  be  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
basic  principle. 
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Russian  Poland  is  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent; but  the  populations  of  Aus- 
trian and  Prussian  Polish  districts  are 
to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  de- 
sire to  become  part  of  the  new  Poland. 

The  union  urges  that  the  "unfortu- 
nate impression"  created  by  the  allied 
note  to  President  Wilson  of  January 
10  that  it  is  the  fixed  determination  of 
the  allies  to  break  up  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  empire  should  be  explicitly  repu- 
diated by  all  the  allies,  as  it  has  been  by 
the  Russian  Republic.  The  claim  of 
the  empire's  component  nationalities  for 
self-government  is,  under  its  proposal,  to 
be  left  outside  the  subject  matter  of 
peace  negotiations,  as  are  also  the  simi- 
lar claims  of  Finland  and  Ireland. 

The  committee  frankly  admits  that 
it  has  no  final  solution  for  the  Turkish 
dilemma,  other  than  immediate  neutral- 
ization of  the  city  of  Constantinople  and 
the  Straits  and  extension  of  the  policy  of 
international  control  over  the  Ottoman 
empire  "so  as  to  provide  full  security 
for  the  Christian  peoples  and  freedom 
of  development  for  other  races  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultan." 

The  assignment  of  sovereign  rights 
in  Africa  made  by  the  conference  of 
Berlin  in  1885  and  the  distribution  of 
colonial  sovereignty  in  the  Pacific  is- 
lands is  to  be  entirely  reconsidered  with 
a  view  to  effecting  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory redistribution  of  territory  and  rights 
and,  if  possible,  a  great  extension  of  in- 
ternational control  and  free  trade  in 
tropical  Africa.  An  international  com- 
mission, after  the  restoration  of  peace, 
would  also  have  to  settle  other  compli- 
cated questions  which  cannot  be  settled 
by  conquest,  such  as  the  Polish  claim  to 
Dantzig,  Bulgaria's  claim  to  Macedo- 
nia, Rumania's  claim  to  Transylvania, 
and  the  future  status  of  Persia. 

Among  the  committee's  guarantees  of 
a  general  nature,  without  which  an  early 
peace  would  carry  no  prospect  of  a  du- 
rable settlement,  are  a  league  of  nations 
— sketched  on  familiar  lines — reciprocal 
equality  of  commercial  opportunity  in 
the  dependencies  of  the  great  powers, 
international  prohibition  of  secret  treat- 
ies, as  large  as  possible  a  measure  of  dis- 
armament, and  freedom  of  the  seas  in 
peace  and  war. 

As  regards  indemnities,  the  commit- 
tee insists  on  the  justice  of  Belgium's 
claim  to  special  relief  from  Germany  ow- 
ing to  the  circumstances  under  which 
she  was  forced  into  the  war.  For  in- 
demnities in  the  nature  of  payments  to 
recover  war  expenses,  it  wishes  to  see 
substituted  a  common  fund  provided  by 
all  the  belligerent  nations  and  admin- 
istered by  an  international  commission  to 
rehabilitate  the  areas  most  seriously  dev- 
astated by  the  war,  under  whatever 
sovereignty  they  may  happen  to  be. 

Four  of  the  signatories  to  this  docu- 
ment, Trevelyan,  Ponsonby,  Snowden 
and  MacDonald,  with  one  other  mem- 


Answering  the  Nation's  Call 


IN  this  "supreme  test"  of  the 
nation,  private  interests  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  Government's 
need.  This  is  as  true  of  the  tele- 
phone as  of  all  other  instrumentali- 
ties of  service. 

The  draft  for  war  service  which 
has  been  made  upon  the  Bell 
System  is  summarized  in  a  recent 
Government  report. 

Government  messages  are  given 
precedence  over  commercial  mes- 
sages by  means  of  12,000  specially 
drilled  long  distance  operators  all 
over  the  country. 

The  long  distance  telephone  fa- 
cilities out  of  Washington  have 
been  more  than  doubled. 

Special  connections  have  been 
established  between  all  military 
headquarters,     army     posts,     naval 


stations    and     mobilization    camps 
throughout  the  United  States. 

More  than  1  0,000  miles  of  special 
systems  of  communication  have 
been  installed  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  Government  departments. 

Active  assistance  has  been  given 
the  Government  by  the  Bell  System 
in  providing  telephone  communi- 
cations at  approximately  one  hun- 
dred lighthouses  and  two  hundred 
coast  guard  stations. 

Communication  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  National  Guard  at 
railroad  points,  bridges  and  water 
supply  systems. 

A  comprehensive  system  of  war 
communication  will  be  ready  at  the 
call  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  and 
extensive  plans  for  co-operation 
with  the  Navy  have  been  put  into 
effect  with  brilliant  success. 


As  the  war  continues,  the  demands  of  the  Government  will  increase. 
And  the  public  can  help  us  to  meet  the  extraordinary  conditions  by  putting 
restraint  on  all  unnecessary  and  extravagant  use  of  the  telephone. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


ber  of  the  liberal-socialist  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Hastings  B.  Lees- 
Smith,  succeeded  on  July  26  in  securing 
a  whole  evening  session  for  the  discus- 
sion of  their  plans,  and  to  draw  out  the 
leaders  both  of  the  government  and  of 
the  orthodox  opposition.  The  ostensible 
matter  for  discussion  was  a  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  pacifists  declaring  that 
the  German  Reichstag  resolution  of  July 
19  (see  the  Survey  for  July  28)  ex- 
pressed the  principles  for  which  the  al- 
lies were  fighting  and  calling  upon  the 
government   to  secure  a   restatement  of 


their  peace  terms  by  the  allies  which 
would  make  clear  their  conformity  to 
the  Reichstag  terms.  The  resolution 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  148  to  19. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  thought  the  House  of 
Commons  might  fittingly  neglect  to  take 
account  of  the  vague  utterances  of  the 
German  Chancellor  other  than  take  note 
that  he  did  not  oppose  the  resolution  and 
reply  to  the  Reichstag  as  one  represen- 
tative parliament  to  another.  Former 
Prime  Minister  Asquith  had  no  difficulty 
in  showing  that,  considering  the  parlia- 
mentary    situation     in     Germany,     the 
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Sound  Investments 


For  Present  Funds — 5%  to 


Attractive,    well-secured    investments    of  a  wide   variety  are 
fully  described  in  our  new  booklet. 

They  are  based  upon  well-established  properties  and  industries 
of  utmost  importance  at  the  present  time. 

Our  recommendation  of  them  is  founded  upon  52  years'  ex- 
perience in  handling  conservative  investments. 

Maturities — 1  to  25  years;  Denominations  of  $100,  $500  and 
$1,000. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  9950A 

PEABODY,  HOUGHTELING  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

10  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago 


Reichstag  resolution  really  had  less  sig- 
nificance than  the  passage  of  a  similar 
resolution  would  have  in  the  British 
Parliament,  and  that  the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment clearly  was  not  prepared  as  yet 
to  give  to  Belgium,  Serbia  and  Greece 
a  status  which  would  free  them  from 
the  menace  of  military  coercion  or  dy- 
nastic intrigue.  He  did,  however,  wel- 
come the  news  announced  for  the  gov- 
ernment that  a  conference  of  the  allies 
would,  at  the  invitation  of  Russia,  be 
held  early  in  the  autumn  to  restate  the 
allies  war  aims  in  terms  to  conform  to 
the  present  dominant  note  of  democracy 
in  the  allied  forces. 

LAND   SETTLEMENT  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

FACT  and  fiction  have  about  an 
equal  share  in  the  publications  of  the 
average  state  land  department  or  com- 
mission which  administers  public  lands, 
homestead  acts,  or  various  laws  passed 
to  promote  rural  settlement.  In  meth- 
ods of  attracting  settlers  some  of  these 
bodies  are  wonderfully  efficient.  But  in 
recent  years  a  new  competition  has 
sprung  up  between  the  different  states 
in  efforts  to  keep  their  rural  residents 
after  they  have  got  them  and  to  make 
their  genuine  success  as  farmers  the  main 
advertisement  of  the  state  to  the  out- 
side world.  This  effort  involves  cooper- 
ation with  chambers  of  commerce,  rail- 
roads, banks,  and  especially  with  state 
departments  of  agriculture  and  with 
agricultural  colleges. 

In  this  new  solicitude  for  the  new 
settler,  back  of  the  former  wasteful 
"boosting"  operations,  California  takes 
a  leading  place.     By  the  land  settlement 


act,  passed  on  June  1,  she  has  gone  even 
further  and  provided  what  may  be  called 
a  charter  for  the  landless  laborer  whom 
few  states,  so  far,  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  secure  as  a  potential  asset  to  the  rural 
community. 

The  laborer  and  the  farmer  of  very 
small  means,  under  the  new  act,  are  en- 
sured not  only  an  honest  bargain  in  the 
purchase  of  public  land — in  itself  a  con- 
siderable advance  on  the  practice  of  not 
so  very  long  ago — but  are  provided  with 
every  conceivable  aid  in  securing  com- 
plete self-support  and  independence,  free 
from  an  everlasting  overhanging  burden 
of  debt. 

A  state  land  settlement  board,  created 
by  the  act,  and  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  governor,  will  have 
power  to  acquire,  on  behalf  of  the  state, 
agricultural  lands  susceptible  of  inten- 
sive  cultivation   and   suitable   for   small 


farming,  to  a  maximum  extent  of  ten 
thousand  acres  and  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  From 
the  area  acquired,  the  board  is  to  set 
aside  whatever  acreage  may  be  needed 
for  roads,  schools,  churches,  or  other 
public  purposes,  and  to  divide  the  rest 
into  farms  up  to  $15,000  in  value  and 
farm  laborers'  allotments  up  to  $400  in 
value,  not  counting  the  cost  of  improve- 
ments. 

The  board  is  instructed  to  prepare 
land,  where  necessary,  for  irrigation  and 
cultivation,  to  seed,  plant  or  fence  it 
and  to  have  houses  and  outbuildings 
erected  on  it — in  short,  to  carry  out  any 
improvement  which  will  render  each  al- 
lotment habitable  and  productive,  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  $1,500.  The  com- 
bined cost  of  building  and  providing  a 
domestic  water  supply,  in  the  case  of 
cottages  for  farm  laborers,  must  not  be 
more  than  $800.  An  applicant  is  not 
allowed  to  buy  more  than  one  holding, 
and  to  secure  this  he  must  first  satisfy 
the  board  that  he  is  a  fit  and  proper 
person.  In  fact,  if  he  neglects  the  place 
or  fails  to  cultivate  it  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  he  may  be  dispossessed.  He 
may  not  transfer  or  sublet  any  part  of 
it  for  five  years  and  must  actually  reside 
on  his  holding  for  at  least  eight  months 
in  each  of  the  first  ten  calendar  years 
of  occupancy. 

Having  thus  ensured  that  the  land 
purchase  will  really  help  bona  fide  agri- 
cultural settlers,  the  act  makes  the  most 
liberal  financial  provisions  for  them. 
They  need  only  pay  a  cash  deposit  of 
5  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  of  the  land 
and  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  any  im- 
provement on  it.  Unless  one-half  of  the 
purchase  price  is  paid  in  cash,  the  appli- 
cant must  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
apply  for  a  loan  from  the  federal  farm 
loan  bank  to  cover  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  and 
20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ment. The  payment  of  whatever  bal- 
ance there  is  may  be  extended  by  the 
board  over  a  period  not  exceeding  forty 
years. 


That  Civilian  Relief  Worker  Friend  of  Yours 

who  through  wartime  service  is  possibly  getting  her  first  contact  with  social 
work,  would  enjoy  The  Survey. 

Dr.  Devine's  "Social  Forces  in  War  Time";  the  series  of  staff  articles 
on  wartime  problems  and  programs;  and  constant  service  of  news  and 
opinion  on  the  wartime  phases  of  social  work  and  the  social  phases  of  war 
work,  would  guide  that  friend  to  more  effective  efforts,  inspired  with  a 
growing  consciousness  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  social  work. 

The  cost  of  The  Survey's  service  to  your  friend  would  be  slight — but 
one  dollar  for  four  months.  Send  it  now,  so  the  friend  may  miss  none  of 
the  good  things  The  Survey  has. 

THE     SURVEY 

JOURNAL    OF    SOCIAL    WORK 
112  East   19  St.,  New  York  Room  1202 

N.  B. — Send  us  the  names  of  friends  who  you  think  would  like  The 
Survey  and  we'll  send  each  one  sample  copies  and  a  letter.  How  many 
can  you  think  of? 
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PLANNING  A  PLAYGROUND 

The  problems  with  which  you  are  confronted  in  planning  your 
new  playgrounds  have  probably  been  worked  out  over  and  over 
again  by  us,  and  our  Engineering  Department  is  equipped  to  solve 
any  problem  which  may  present  entirely  new  features  of  con- 
struction. 

Our  service  in  planning  your  equipment  incurs  no  expense  or 
obligation.    It  reflects  our  43  years  practical  experience. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  "W."  It  is  a  recognized  guide  on 
Playground  Equipment.  It  covers  every  form  of  apparatus  that 
has  been  approved  in  actual  practice. 


Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

Gymnasium  Outfitters 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Steel  Lockers 


TothilPs  Playground 
Apparatus 


Brightens  the  Mind 
Develops  the  Body 


Send  for 
Catalogue 


W.  S.TOTH1LL,  Pioneer  Manufacturer 
1811  Webster  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ills- 


PALDING    PLAY    APPARATUS 

[Cb'irvo" 


^L^m  Catalog  Sent   on   Reqaes 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Inc., 


Playground  Training 

Class  Rooms  Overlook  Lake  Michigan.  Summer 
School,  June  2  5-Aug.  3.  Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  18. 
2  yrs.  Diploma.  Field  Practice  in  Chicago  Play- 
grounds, Folk  Dancing,  Pageantry,  Story  Telling,  Gym- 
nastics, etc.     Strong  Faculty.    Fine  Equipment.    Address 

PESTALOZZI      FROEBEL     TRAINING     SCHOOL 
Box   102,  616-22  So.   Michigan   Blvd.,  Chicago 


HOME  SCHOOL 

SPARKILL,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Collier  announce 
the  2nd  year  of  the  Home  School, 
Sparkill,  N.  Y.  Boarding  School  for 
small  group  of  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  nine.  Sleeping 
porches,  open  air  school  rooms.  Work 
and  play  alot.g  modern  educational  lines. 


THE  WORD  OF  THE  TRUTH 

A  Harmony  of  the  Whole  Gospel  in  the  simple 
sense  in  which  it  was  first  understood.  You 
see  the  teaching  of  Jesus  clearly,  and  see 
it  whole.  A  manual  of  sensible  and  practical 
religion.  Sent  postpaid  for  $1 ;  or,  description 
on    request. 

The  Truth  Publishing  Foundation,  Eufaula,  Ala. 


MGGINS* 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS   &  CO.,  Manufacturers 
Branches:    Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Str.et  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tour9  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for,  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

GRADUATE  NURSE  wishes  position  in 
public  health  work.  Has  had  several  years' 
experience  and  special  training.  References 
given.     Address  2545  Survey. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  experienced  in 
probation,  Americanization,  and  community 
work  in  a  foreign  neighborhood,  speaks 
Slavic  languages,  seeks  position  as  execu- 
tive or  first  assistant  in  progressive  organi- 
zation.   Address  2550   Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  trained  in  immi- 
grant social  service,  several  years'  ex- 
perience, wishes  a  position  where  such 
training  is  required.     Address  2555  Survey. 

BY  GIRLS'  and  women's  worker.  Strong 
personality,  executive  and  practical  ability. 
Sixteen  years'  experience.  Jewish  or  non- 
sectarian.    Address  2559,  Survey. 

WOMAN,  Jewess,  experienced  head  of 
settlement,  open  for  position  September  1st. 
Credentials.     Address  2558,   Survey. 

COMPETENT  MAN,  thoroughly  trained 
as  executive  in  child  welfare  and  health 
work,  wishes  an  opportunity  where  initia- 
tive and  constructive  organization  are  re- 
quired.   Address  2562,  Survey. 

WOMAN  with  experience  in  both  social 
and  editorial  work  desires  editorial  position. 
Address  2563,  Survey. 

WOMAN  of  maturity  and  common  sense, 
with  broad  education  and  some  special 
training,  wants  welfare  or  employment 
work  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Address  2564, 
Survey. 

YOUNG  COLLEGE  WOMAN,  trained 
visiting  housekeeper,  speaks  several  lan- 
guages, wants  a  position  by  September  first. 
Address  2565  Survey. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED :  A  superintendent  for  a  self- 
supporting  home  for  wage-earning  girls  sit- 
uated in  the  Middle  West.  Accommodates 
forty  girls.    Address  2561,  Survey. 

ROOMS  WANTED 

TWO  WOMEN,  editor  and  secretary, 
wish  small  apartment,  Gramercy  neighbor- 
hood.   Address  2557,  Survey. 

FOR  SALE 

STEINWAY  grand  piano,  size  B.  Ad- 
dress 2556,  Survey. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

SEVEN  GENT  MEALS 

$1.50  per  weak  per  person:  42  meals  with  recipes  and  direc- 
tions for  preparing  each.  10c  or  FREE  for  name*  of  two 
friends. 

AM.  SCHOOL  HOME  ECONOMICS,  519  W.69th  St.,Chicag0 
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The  selling  prices  are  to  be  fixed  so 
as  to  cover  actual  cost,  including  ex- 
penses and  payment  of  interest,  and  so 
as  to  render  the  different  allotments  as 
nearly  as  possible  equally  attractive.  The 
board  is  empowered  to  lend  approved 
settlers  operating  capital  secured  by 
mortgages  on  stock  and  farm  implements 
not  exceeding,  together  with  money 
spent  on  improvements,  a  maximum  of 
$3,000  on  any  one  farm  allotment. 

Another  function  of  the  board  is  that 
of  investigating  land  settlement  condi- 
tions in  California  generally  and  of  sub- 
mitting recommendations  for  such  addi- 
tional legislation  as  it  may  deem  desir- 
able or  necessary. 

SAGAMORE  SOCIOLOGISTS  IN 
WARTIME 

FROM  the  sand  dunes  of  Sagamore 
Beach,  down  on  old  Cape  Cod, 
where  a  gentle  breeze,  fragrant  with  the 
scent  of  wild  roses,  sweet  fern  and  bay- 
berry,  freshens  even  the  most  sultry  of 
days,  it  is  a  far  cry  to  the  parching  heat, 
the  bloody  sweat  and  the  awful  suffer- 
ing of  war-ridden  Europe.  Yet  the  war 
and  its  horrors  proved  to  be  the  one 
gripping  subject  at  the  tenth  Sagamore 
Sociological  Conference  which  convened 
in  this  remote  corner  of  Massachusetts 
the  three  last  days  of  June. 

Although  Democracy  and  Business 
was  the  advertised  subject  of  the  meet- 
ings— the  intention  being  to  deal  with 
the  conservation,  in  normal  times,  of  hu- 
man resources  and  the  development  of 
a  higher  efficiency  in  every  department 
of  industry — the  conference  inevitably 
found  itself  considering  the  wartime 
aspects  of  all  these  matters.  Indeed, 
the  meeting  which  struck  the  most  fire 
was  an  entirely  impromptu  one  called 
to  consider  terms  of  peace.  What  it 
actually  did  consider  was  everybody's  in- 
most convictions  concerning  America  in 
this  war. 

This  meeting  had  several  dramatic 
moments ;  one  when  the  youngest  host  of 
the  conference,  a  rich  man's  son  who, 
as  a  college  graduate,  is  turning  the  en- 
ergies of  a  great  many  other  college 
men  into  valuable  fields  of  social  serv- 
ice, rose  and  said  with  deep  feeling,  "I 
am  of  draft  age;  I  shall  have  to  go  to 
war.  Can't  you  people  here  whom  I 
know  and  respect  let  me  feel  that  I  have 
you  behind  me  as  I  go  out  to  serve  my 
country?"  And  again,  when  a  brisk 
little  gray-haired  woman  declared  in  a 
voice  choked  with  emotion,  "I  have  four 
boys,  all  of  draft  age.  If  they  must  go, 
they  must ;  but  I  beg  you  men  and  wom- 
en who  care  about  these  things  to  see 
that  they  are  not  ruined  body  and  soul 
at  our  training  camps  before  ever  they 
get  into  service." 

Two  very  intimate  outpourings  of 
the  heart,  these,  from  the  sociologists  as- 
sembled at  Sagamore  Beach  as  guests 
of  George  W.  Coleman  and  his  fellow 


PLATFORM  OF  THE 
SAGAMORE  CON- 
FERENCE 

rT1HE  Sagamore  Sociological  Con- 
-L  fcrence  of  1917  meets  at  a  time 
when  world  affairs  present  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  forces  of  democracy  un- 
paralleled in  history.  The  conferences 
in  past  years  have  been  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  every  movement  which 
promotes  justice,  conserves  human 
life  and  human  well  being. 

Our  country  has  entered  a  world 
war  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  con- 
serving and  extending  democracy. 
These  conferences  have  always  cham- 
pioned this  great  cause.  We  hope 
that  the  present  war  will  advance 
democracy  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  the  world.  We  there- 
fore believe  that  it  rests  upon  us  as 
friends  of  democracy  to  give  the  war 
our  unstinted  support  so  long  as  it 
serves  this  avowed  purpose. 

The  problems  raised  by  the  war  are 
so  novel  and  perplexing  in  their 
moral,  social  and  political  aspects 
that  we  feel  a  solemn  need  for 
specific  education  to  enlighten  present 
and  future  citizens  in  the  meaning  of 
sane  patriotism.  We  therefore  call 
upon  the  church,  the  public  school, 
the  open  forum  and  all  other  appro- 
priate agencies  to  mobilise  their 
resources  of  brains,  experience,  equip- 
ment and  leadership  to  foster  the 
right  conception  of  duty  in  the  pres- 
ent juncture,  to  clarify  our  national 
aims,  and  to  guard  our  national  de- 
velopment after  the  war  ends  along 
lines  of  safe  and  constructive  social 
progress. 

This  conference  stands,  both  in 
times  of  war  and  peace,  for  the  con- 
servation and  the  fulfilment  of  human 
life.  We  place  ourselves  on  record 
against  the  suspension  of  protective 
legislation  affecting  the  safety,  health 
and  well-being  of  the  workers.  On 
the  contrary,  we  urge  the  strengthen- 
ing and  extension  of  such  legislation 
to  meet  the  increasing  perils  of  new 
and  dangerous  industrial  occupations 
arising  from  the  prosecution  of  war. 

In  particular  we  advocate  an  ex- 
pert study  of  the  waste  incident  to 
unnecessary  fatigue,  and  the  proper 
and  effective  correlation  of  federal, 
state  and  local  employment  agencies 
under  national  supervision  to  the  end 
that  men  and  women  may  easily  find 
opportunities  for  work. 

In  view  of  the  danger  of  a  world 
food  shortage,  we  urge  the  elimina- 
tion of  every  possible  source  of  waste 
in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
foodstuffs.  We  therefore  condemn 
the  use  of  grain  in  the  production  of 
malt  and  spirituous  liquors;  we  urge 
attention  to  the  excessive  cost  of  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  other  commodi- 
ties; and  call  for  government  aid 
in  securing  cooperation  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  and  the  elim- 
ination of  multiple  profits. 

In  conclusion,  we  recognise  the 
great  value  of  this  conference  com- 
posed, as  it  is,  of  men  and  women  of 
many  occupations,  many  interests  and 
many  minds,  but  all  devoted  to  the 
right  solution  of  the  complex  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  a  rapidly  changing 
world  order. 


hosts  to  discuss  Democracy  and  Business. 
But  the  less  pressing  topic  was  discussed, 
too.  William  H.  Ingersoll,  the  mar- 
ket manager  of  the  watch  company 
"which  made  the  dollar  famous,"  had 
been  assigned  Distribution  and  Democ- 
racy as  his  topic,  and  at  any  time  the 
company  of  business  men  and  sociolo- 
gists assembled  to  listen  to  him,  and  to 
the  speakers  which  followed  him,  would 
have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  crisp 
criticisms  of  existing  trade  conditions 
which,  through  favoritism  and  discrim- 
inatory practices,  make  democracy  in  dis- 
tribution an  impossibility.  The  wage- 
earner,  Mr.  Ingersoll  pointed  out,  is 
more  widely  exploited  as  a  consumer 
than  as  a  producer.  Two-thirds  of  what 
he  pays  for  his  necessities  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  distribution. 

Agnes  Nestor,  president  of  the  Wom- 
en's Trade  Union  League  of  Chi- 
cago, in  her  talk  on  Conserving  Our 
Human  Resources,  emphasized  the  great 
need  now  on  us  of  putting  humanity  first 
in  our  mad  rush  to  make  munitions  and 
become  "prepared."  Of  what  use,  she 
asked,  is  a  saved  America  if  we  have 
wasted  our  human  resources  in  the 
process?  Very  appropriately,  after  that, 
came  Prof.  Harry  F.  Ward's  paper  on 
The  Service  Motive  in  the  Business 
World  with  its  appeal  that  we  force 
"profiteering"  to  disappear  from  indus- 
try to  the  end  that  every  one  of  us  be 
moved  by  the  single  desire  to  serve  our 
day  and  generation.  Dr.  James  P.  War- 
basse  held  that  we  might  save  ourselves 
a  great  deal  of  nervous  strain,  as  well 
as  a  great  deal  of  money,  if  we  had 
cooperative  buying  in  America.  And 
Mrs.  Gilman  admitted  frankly  that  she 
was  using  the  war  need  of  releasing 
women  for  service  to  "put  over"  an  idea 
which  she  has  long  cherished,  i.  e.,  that 
it  is  an  enormous  waste  for  a  hundred 
women  in  every  little  community,  each 
to  be  spending  several  hours  every  day 
preparing  a  hundred  separately  cooked 
dinners  for  a  hundred  wage-earning  hus- 
bands who  ought  not  to  afford  any  such 
expensive  form  of  individual  service 
when  one  kitchen  and  perhaps  five  cooks 
could  do  it  all  and  do  it  better. 

RIVAL  WAR-TIME  LABOR 
BODIES 

THE  first  constituent  assembly  of 
the  People's  Council  of  America 
will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  September 
1.  Each  of  the  ninety  local  branches 
and  clubs  and  societies  affiliated  with  the 
council  will  send  to  the  conference  one 
delegate  for  the  first  fifty  members,  one 
more  for  each  additional  thousand  or 
major  fraction  thereof,  with  a  limit  of 
three  in  order  that  no  one  body  can 
dominate. 

Those  in  attendance  will  represent 
such  varied  elements  as  single-taxers,  la- 
bor unions,  women's  clubs,  church  bod- 
ies, socialists,  and  educators.     They  will 
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try.  to  bring  before  the  country  the  pro- 
gram of  the  People's  Council  for  a  con- 
crete statement  of  America's  war  aims, 
and  an  early  peace  with  no  forcible  an- 
nexations, no  punitive  indemnities,  free- 
dom of  development  for  all  nations,  and 
organization  to  maintain  world  peace. 
They  will  appeal  to  all  members  to  work 
to  repeal  the  conscription  laws,  to  en- 
force democratic  control  of  foreign  pol- 
icy and  diplomacy,  and  establish  the 
principle  of  a  referendum  vote  on  peace 
and  war  questions. 

The  People's  Council  was  launched  at 
the  First  American  Conference  for  Dem- 
ocracy and  Terms  of  Peace,  New  York, 
May  30  (see  the  Survey,  June  9). 
Since  then  local  branches  have  been  es- 
tablished in  some  eighteen  states,  from 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  and  gatherings  have 
been  held  in  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  Pittsburg. 

At  the  beginning  many  labor  unions 
joined  the  People's  Council.  Now,  how- 
ever, a  Workmen's  Council  is  organ- 
ized as  a  separate  national  unit.  It  is 
affiliated  with  the  parent  body  as  is  any 
other  association  or  branch,  having  the 
right  to  send  delegates  to  the  Minneapo- 
lis conference.  In  New  York  city  the 
Workmen's  Council  embraces  the 
United  Hebrew  Trades,  numbering 
250,000  men  and  women,  each  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
together  with  some  sixty-four  local 
unions,  among  them  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  with 
a  membership  of  180,000,  painters,  car- 
penters, jewelry  makers  and  bakers' 
unions.  In  Boston  about  100  locals  have 
joined.  According  to  Jacob  Panken, 
chairman,  branches  are  being  established 
in  every  large  city  in  the  United  States 
to  secure  the  endorsement  of  the  People's 
Council  program  by  the  working  people 
and  to  function  to  maintain  labor 
standards. 

To  counter  the  movement  and  to  as- 
sure the  government  that  American  la- 
bor will  carry  out  its  pledge  of  March 
12,  "in  stress  or  in  storm  to  stand  unre- 
servedly by  the  standards  of  liberty  and 
the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  ideals 
of  our  Republic,"  thirty  labor  leaders 
gathered  in  New  York  city,  July  28,  and 
formed  the  American  Alliance  for  Labor 
and  Democracy,  with  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  at  its  head.  Frank  Morrison, 
secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  was  made  vice-chairman  of  the 
alliance ;  Robert  Maisel  was  made  di- 
rector of  publicity,  and  the  advisory  com- 
mission includes  such  men  as  Ernest 
Bohm,  James  P.  Holland,  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of  La- 
bor ;  Hugh  Frayne,  general  organizer  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  Chester  M.  Wright, 
former  editor  of  the  New  York  Call. 
Offices  will  be  opened  at  280  Broadway 
this  week  and  immediately  the  work  of 
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organizing  branches  of  the  alliance  all 
over  the  country  will  be  begun. 

The  formation  of  the  alliance  may 
bring  a  split,  it  is  predicted  in  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor.  Among  the  organi- 
zations which  have  allied  themselves 
with  the  Workmen's  Council  are  those 
unions  which  have  consistently  fought 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gompers  as  head 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Panken  charges  Presi- 
dent Gompers,  as  head  of  the  Labor 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  with  having  been  a  party  to  the 
letting  of  contracts  that  would  suspend 
labor  laws  and  trades-union  regulations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  alliance  asserts 
that  success  of  the  socialistic  propaganda 
already  under  way  in  the  United  States, 
dating  from  the  St.  Louis  anti-war  reso- 
lutions, will  work  to  the  benefit  of  the 
enemies  of  the  nation.  The  alliance 
will  combat  this  propaganda,  promote 
harmony  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes during  the  war  and  seek  in  other 
ways  to  keep  the  industrial  strength  of 
the  nation  at  the  maximum. 

SIR    HORACE    PLUNKETT    IN 
THE  CHAIR 

AMERICAN  social  workers  hail  the 
election  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  great  Irish  con- 
vention now  held  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  While  the  two  great  parties  of 
Irishmen  and  rival  factions  within  them 
have  been  fighting  for  a  brand  of  home 
rule  which  would  satisfy  their  political 
aspirations,  Sir  Horace  and  the  members 
of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
Society  created  by  him  in  1889  have  laid 
a  material  and  imperishable  foundation 
for  the  prosperity  of  a  new  and  greater 
Ireland.  Though  belonging  to  ons  of 
the  oldest  families  of  the  country  and  in 
spite  of  frequent  absences  in  this  coun- 
try, where  he  owns  cattle  ranches  in 
whose  management  he  takes  a  personal 
interest,  and  in  England,  where,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  represented  a 
Dublin  constituency  for  nine  years,  the 
chief  energies  of  his  busy  life  have  been 
devoted  to  the  practical  task  of  organiz- 
ing the  people  of  his  country  into  an 
economic  commonwealth. 

Plunkett  always  has  been  a  realist  in 
politics.  Through  sympathetic  study  of 
the  common  man  and  his  needs,  in  town 
and  country,  and  in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  Ireland,  not  through  theoretical 
reasoning,  he  arrived  at  a  policy  of  or- 
ganization from  within  which,  though 
so  far  only  applied  in  a  comparatively 
small  sector  of  the  national  life,  already 
has  borne  much  fruit.  If  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  practical  common  sense, 
tinged  with  the  romance  of  historical 
reverence  and  with  the  optimism  of  a 
steadfast  look  into  the  future,  is  needed 
by  the  convention,  to  achieve  what  all 
Irishmen  and  friends  of  Ireland  desire — 
unity  and  a  national  purpose — those  gifts 
the  chairman  will  bring  to  it. 
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MEXICO  REDIVIVUS 
By  G.  B.  Winton 

A  year  ago  in  June  we  were  massing  troops  on  the  Mexican  border. 

A  year  ago  in  July  the  decision  as  between  war  and  peace  hung  in  the 
balance. 

A  year  ago  in  August  the  joint  commission  began  its  sittings  to  work  out 
a  solution — a  solution  which  never  came,  because  of  the  overhanging  question 
of  sovereignty  raised  by  the  Pershing  expedition. 

But  in  disbanding,  the  American  members  of  the  commission  recommended 
that  we  withdraw  troops  from  Mexican  soil  and  send  our  new  ambassador  to 
Carranza's  capital;  that  is,  supersede  a  military  with  an  unhampered  civil 
approach  to  the  "Mexican  problem."  How  the  new  formula  has  worked  from 
the  standpoint  of  building  up  friendly  relations,  has  been  brought  out  by  Am- 
bassador Fletcher  in  his  reports.  How  internal  social  progress  is  making  gains 
in  Mexico  is  told  by  Mr.  Winton. 
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Mexico  Redivivus 

By  G.  B.   JVinton 

AMERICAN    SECTION    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON     COOPERATION    IN   LATIN    AMERICA 
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iT  Rj  ^HE  constitution  of  New  Russia  is  to  have  a  clause 
guaranteeing  to  organized  labor  the  right  to  strike. 
A  recent  Swedish  visitor  to  Russia  writes  of  that 
enactment  that  it  is  probably  the  first  instance  of 
such  legislation  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world.  Not  so ; 
Mexico  was  ahead.  That  provision  was  adopted  as  part  of 
her  constitution  promulgated  last  February.  And  it  is  only 
a  sample.  Ex  pede  Herculem.  The  program  of  reorganized 
Mexico  is  strictly  modern — radical  some  will  call  it,  pro- 
gressive others.  Even  so,  the  program  as  written  into  the  new 
constitution,  which  is  so  specific  in  some  sections  that  one 
student  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  him  "more  like  by-laws 
than  a  constitution,"  is  merely  a  symptom.  It  exhibits  but 
tamely  and  partially  what  is  going  on  in  the  thinking  and 
life  of  the  people. 

The  revolution  (in  the  singular,  please,  always)  has  shot 
its  influence,  vital  sap  from  one  point  of  view,  deadly  in- 
fection from  another,  through  absolutely  all  strata  of  the  na- 
tional life.  There  are  new  men,  a  new  type  of  men,  at  the 
political  helm ;  the  educational  system  of  the  country  has 
changed  hands ;  business  enterprises  are  shaking  off  the  old 
ways  and  the  old  management ;  the  aristocracy  is  discredited ; 
in  social  life  the  bottom  rail  is  on  top. 

Conditions  are  a  queer  jumble  of  those  prevailing  in  our 
own  country  immediately  after  the  Revolutionary  war  and 
those  which  obtained  in  the  South  during  reconstruction  days. 
A  friend  of  mine,  a  Spanish  land-owner,  said  to  me:  "I 
have  been  reading  Thomas  Dixon's  account  of  the  days  of  the 
carpet-bagger  in  the  South.  That  is  the  situation  we  have 
down  here  now."  Others  see  it  as  only  the  rebirth  of  liberty, 
the  overthrow  of  the  tyrants.  One  thing  is  certain.  The 
class  that  has  long  dominated  business,  social  life,  church 
affairs,  politics,  is  in  abeyance  now.  A  middle  class,  newly 
formed  and  almost  without  a  separate  consciousness  as  yet, 
holds  the  reins  of  power.  What  the  event  is  to  be  time 
will  tell. 

With  the  outlawing  of  the  old  ruling  classes  went  nat- 
urally much  of  the  social  amenity,  business  integrity,  domes- 
tic standards  and  high  honor  of  which  they  were  noteworthy 
exponents.  Everywhere  now  there  is  a  frightful  scramble. 
Standards  have  not  yet  been  set  up.  The  fighting  of  the 
last  five  years  has  brought  into  places  of  power  many  un- 


lettered and  untrained  peons.  Too  much  must  not  be  ex- 
pected of  them.  They  are  as  illiterate  morally  as  intel- 
lectually. For  centuries  nobody  has  been  concerned  with 
their  morals.  They  are,  therefore,  children  of  nature — docile, 
amiable,  interesting,  sprightly  children,  but  children  still,  ca- 
pable of  childish  excesses,  ferocities,  brutalities.  The  small 
group  of  revolutionary  intellectuals,  middle  class  almost 
wholly,  are  fighting  gallantly  to  preserve  the  standards  of 
which  they  are  proud,  and  to  make  Mexico  take  her  place 
among  the  modern,  self-respecting,  decent  nations.  But  they 
face  on  the  one  side  the  implacable  hostility  of  the  displaced 
leaders  of  the  old  regime,  intellectuals  themselves,  and  finan- 
cially potent  still,  and  on  the  other  the  immense  inertia  of  a 
population  of  which  more  than  half  is  illiterate,  indolent, 
contentedly  ignorant  and  contentedly  poor.  The  task  is 
gigantic. 

Meantime  the  new  liberty  is  clamorous  with  voices.  Daily 
papers  are  springing  up  on  every  hand.  The  debates  of  the 
federal  Congress  and  of  the  state  legislatures  air  fantastic 
views  and  bizarre  eloquence.  Every  man  hath  a  parable. 
Social,  moral,  ethical  cure-alls  are  as  plentiful  as  quack  nos- 
trums for  the  physical  man.  The  clash  of  interests  in  the 
scramble  for  control  of  the  country's  resources  and  the  col- 
lisions of  rival  political  factions  result  in  personalities  and 
vituperation  equal  to  that  indulged  in  by  our  own  fathers  in 
days  when  Adams  abused  Washington,  Hamilton  excoriated 
Adams  and  Jefferson  flayed  Hamilton.  Whatever  else  Mexico 
may  be  indulging  in  now,  she  is  not  given  over  to  stagnation. 

The  national  election  took  place  in  March,  and  the  first 
of  May  marked  the  transition  from  a  de  facto  to  a  de  jure 
government.  Venustiano  Carranza,  the  commander-in-chief 
and  acting  executive  of  the  constitutionalist  movement,  was 
elected  President.  The  voting  was  by  manhood  suffrage  on 
blank  ballots,  no  nominations.  The  regular  Congress  differs 
radically  in  its  personnel  from  the  constitutional  congress, 
or  constitutional  convention,  which  sat  during  December  and 
January.  Men  of  standing  and  of  wide  influence  obtained 
seats  in  both  Senate  and  House,  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
is  an  able  and  representative  body. 

State  elections,  for  governors  and  legislators,  are  taking 
place  still,  as  the  different  sections  of  the  country  are  re- 
duced, one  by  one,  to  order  and  quiet.     Only  a  few  of  the 
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states  of  the  South  and  one  or  two  of  the  West  have  not  yet 
undergone  reorganization.  The  election  machinery  has 
throughout  been  in  the  hands  of  the  municipalities.  They 
were  reorganized  early  this  year  under  a  decree  of  the  de 
facto  government.  The  elections  have  uniformly  been  quiet 
and  peaceful.  There  has  been  complaint  of  ballot  box  stuff- 
ing and  of  false  counting  in  certain  sections.  Everybody  con- 
cerned was  without  experience.  "Machines"  were  rapidly 
organized  and  used  the  tactics  with  which  long  experi- 
ence has  made  us  familiar.  But  the  total  outcome  of  the 
elections  has  been  satisfactory.  The  people  are  aroused  to 
interest  in  political  matters  as  never  before. 

A  significant  phase  of  the  current  state  elections  has  been 
the  triumph  as  governors  of  the  principal  states  of  men  whose 
loyalty  to  Mr.  Carranza  has  been  tested.  Several  of  them 
are  former  constitutionalist  generals.  (All  military  officers 
were  required  to  resign  three  months  before  the  election  if 
they  proposed  to  run  for  office.)  Millan  is  now  governor  of 
Mexico,  Aguilar  of  Vera  Cruz,  Barragan  of  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Iturbide  of  Sinaloa,  Calles  of  Sonora,  Dieguez  of  Jalisco, 
Arrieta  of  Durango.  Besides  these  are  civilians  like  Zam- 
brano  of  Neuva  Leon,  Mireles  of  Coahuila,  Valles  of  Colima, 
and  others  known  to  be  faithful  to  the  leader  of  the  great 
revolution. 

This  is  a  most  important  matter.  It  has  two  aspects  that 
bear  on  the  developments  of  the  future.  One  is  the  relation 
of  the  states  to  the  federation.  The  states  of  the  Mexican 
republic  were  not  originally  self-directing  colonies  which  en- 
tered upon  a  federation.  Their  early  training  was  as  sub- 
ordinate provinces  of  a  central  government.  Now  under  a 
federal  constitution  they  call  themselves  "free  and  sovereign." 
One  of  their  besetting  sins  is  to  assert  their  sovereignty  and  de- 
mand "state  rights"  when  they  should  rather  be  standing  by 
the  central  government  and  helping  it  over  its  difficulties.  It 
is  most  important,  therefore,  that  the  executives  of  the  states 
be  on  good  terms  with  the  president  in  Mexico  City. 

Progress  in  Yucatan 

The  other  phase  of  the  situation  is  not  less  important.  This 
is  the  fact  that  the  municipalities  will  depend  upon  the  state 
governments  and  their  capital  cities  for  leadership.  Most  of 
these  local  organizations,  outside  the  neighborhood  of  the 
state  capital,  are  weak.  All  of  them  are  inexperienced.  Their 
two  prime  problems,  of  sanitation  and  public  schools,  will  be 
solved  or  allowed  to  drag  largely  as  the  capital  sets  the  pace. 
It  is  of  distinct  importance,  therefore,  that  the  men  at  the 
helm  in  the  state  governments  are  strongly  committed  to  the 
ideals  and  program  of  the  popular  revolution. 

Even  during  the  de  facto  days  much  was  accomplished  by 
progressive  governors.  Governor  Salvador  Alvarado,  for  ex- 
ample, introduced  into  Yucatan  elements  of  progress  that 
in  view  of  conditions  there  prior  to  the  revolution  are  little 
short  of  incredible.  Yucatan  is  a  farming  district  which  gives 
practically  its  whole  attention  to  one  product — -henequen 
hemp.  The  demand  for  this  fibre  for  binder  twine  is  so  great 
and  the  soil  and  conditions  on  that  flat,  hot  peninsula  are  so 
favorable  for  producing  it,  that  no  other  crop  gets  much  at- 
tention. A  somewhat  lurid  and  overdrawn  picture  of  labor 
conditions  there  in  pre-revolutionary  days  may  be  found  in 
J.  K.  Turner's  book,  Barbarous  Mexico.  In  its  main  out- 
lines his  account  is  correct.  The  land  all  belonged  to  a  few 
rich  men.  It  was  worked  by  peons  who  were  largely  un- 
tutored Indians.  Their  condition  differed  practically  in  noth- 
ing from  that  of  slaves. 

Alvarado,  in  line  with  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  un- 
dertook to  improve  conditions.     He  organized  a  board  of  con- 


trol for  the  henequen  market,  to  regulate  prices  and  distribu- 
tion. He  insisted  that  laborers  should  be  free  to  make  their 
own  agreements  to  work  where  they  pleased.  He  established 
a  minimum  wage.  In  addition  to  these  more  direct  lines  of 
interference,  he  pressed  the  matter  of  public  education.  On  a 
visit  to  Mexico  City  within  the  last  few  weeks  he  de- 
clared that  there  are  2,500  school  teachers  in  Yucatan  and 
only  500  soldiers.  Many  buildings  that  had  been  used  as 
churches  were  bought  and  converted  into  schoolhouses.  Con- 
vents were  confiscated  as  illegal.  Among  other  institutions 
he  organized  one  which  is  called  the  "School  City"  (Ciudad 
Escolar)  modeled  on  the  Tuskegee  Institute  of  Booker 
Washington.  It  is  for  the  training  of  Indian  leaders.  The 
Maya  Indians  of  Yucatan  have  hitherto  remained  isolated 
and  without  education  or  proper  civilization.  Into  this  in- 
stitute will  be  received  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  tribe  to  learn 
not  only  grammar  and  arithmetic,  but  all  the  arts  of  civil- 
ized life.  Instruction  is  given  in  mechanics,  domestic  science, 
farming,  horticulture,  etc.  The  young  people  are  allowed  to 
pay  their  way  with  their  own  work.  The  institution  is  in 
full  swing  and  is  immensely  popular. 

There  is  also  a  system  of  school  inspection  for  the  whole 
state  and  a  board  of  medical  inspectors  who  have  charge  of 
all  matters  of  sanitation.  The  production  of  hemp  fell  off  a 
little  last  year  on  account  of  the  new  freedom  of  the  laborers. 
But  the  demand  for  it  is  such  that  the  landowner  can  well 
afford  to  pay  the  new  schedule  of  wages.  When  complaints 
are  heard  in  this  country  that  Mexico  is  interfering  with  ex- 
ports and  that  the  harvester  trust  may  not  be  able  to  get 
twine,  that  prices  of  wheat  will  go  up  accordingly,  etc.,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  remember  that  the  Yucatan  government  has 
been  concerning  itself  primarily  with  the  interests  of  the 
Yucatecos.  So  long  as  so  much  good  money  is  ready  to  be 
paid  for  a  product,  there  is  little  danger  that  its  exportation 
will  be  artificially  hindered.  (It  might  be  well  to  remember 
this  also  in   regard  to  petroleum.) 

A  system  of  school  savings  banks  was  inaugurated  along 
with  the  other  school  enterprises  in  Yucatan.  An  item  has 
just  now  come  under  my  eye  in  a  daily  paper  from  Mexico 
City  that  alreadv  these  banks  have  gathered  a  fund  of  over 
$6,000. 

The  federal  Department  of  Sanitation,  with  powers  ex- 
tending throughout  the  states,  is  provided  for  in  a  bill  now 
before  Congress.  A  very  able  and  modern  physician,  Dr. 
J.  M.  Rodriguez,  is  in  charge  of  sanitation  in  Mexico  City. 
His  skill  is  well  exhibited  in  the  stamping  out  of  the  typhus 
plague  in  1916  and  its  prevention  this  past  winter.  Typhus 
is  endemic  in  Mexico  City  and  the  housing  and  habits  of  the 
people  there  afford  it  every  facility.  Yet  for  over  a  year  now 
it  has  been  under  control. 

Labor  Conditions 

Labor  conditions  in  Mexico  are  so  chaotic  that  no  national 
conspectus  of  them  can  pretend  to  be  adequate.  To  this 
confusion  there  are  several  contributing  causes.  There  is  nat- 
urally the  usual  gap  between  farm  labor  and  industrial  labor, 
with  the  miners  occupying  a  sort  of  middle  ground.  Then, 
because  of  climatic  conditions,  as  well  as  racial  and  social  in- 
fluences, there  is,  as  between  sections,  much  variation  even 
in  the  same  class  of  labor.  Prior  to  the  revolution  there  was 
a  decided  movement  in  the  direction  of  organizing  the  work- 
ers— a  movement  which,  though  wholly  new,  was  profoundly 
affecting  labor  conditions.  Most  of  all,  the  revolution  itself 
has  brought  those  conditions,  along  with  most  affairs  Mexi- 
can, into  a  veritable  chaos. 

In  the  sphere  of  labor,  however,  the  confusion  is  not  quite 
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so  confounded  as  at  first  it  may  seem.  The  Mexican  conflict 
has  been  largely  on  social  lines.  It  was  the  landless  man 
against  the  big  estates  (latifundios,  a  much  stronger  word 
than  we  have  in  English),  the  peon  against  the  amo,  the 
clerk  against  his  employer,  the  miner  against  the  operator,  the 
poor  against  the  rich.  All  this,  to  be  sure,  merely  on  broad 
lines,  with  no  claim  to  exact  definition.  For  several  months 
after  the  revolutionary  leaders  got  control  of  the  national  ter- 
ritory the  states  were  governed  under  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  military  and  civil  administration.  The  governor  was 
a  military  governor,  appointed  from  headquarters.  But  in 
the  measure  of  his  tastes,  and  somewhat  of  his  opportunities, 
he  was  busy  inaugurating  civil  administration  in  the 
lesser  units  of  his  state.     The  results  are  distinctly  miscella- 


neous. 


The  federal  legislation  in  regard  to  labor,  of  which  some 
account  has  already  been  given  in  the  Survey,  has  been  fore- 
cast by  regulations  introduced  by  executive  order  in  several 
of  the  states.  The  governors  have  been  mostly  young  gen- 
erals or  civilians,  with  the  daring  of  youth  and  the  boldness 
of  free  hands.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  have 
led  and  still  lead  the  revolution  have  risen  from  the  labor- 
ing class.  Their  sympathies  with  working  men  are  not  merely 
theoretical.  It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  they  will  never 
take  the  harsh,  antagonistic  attitude  toward  labor  organiza- 
tions, strikes,  petitions,  claims  for  injury  and  the  like,  which 
have  for  hundreds  of  years  marked  the  employing  class  in 
Mexico. 

The  Old  Tyranny 

The  autocratic  temper  of  the  old  government  was  re- 
flected in  the  tyrannical  attitude  of  the  employer  of  labor. 
The  peonage  system,  the  forced  drafts  (enganches),  the  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  the  miserable  wage  and  unsanitary  condi- 
tions of  colonial  and  dictatorial  days,  are  probably  gone  for- 
ever. The  people  now  in  power  have  no  mind  to  restore  such 
things.  They  are  encouraging  organization  and  the  free  dis- 
cussion and  assertion  of  the  rights  of  labor.  By  the  time 
they  shall  have  given  over  the  control  of  things  to  others, 
the  workmen  will  be  so  strongly  intrenched  that  they  will  be 
able  to  defend  themselves.  It  may  be  suspected,  by  the  way, 
that  this  passion  for  belonging  to  a  democratic  labor  union, 
where  all  talk  and  all  vote,  will  supply  one  kind  of  a  school 
of  training  for  the  inexpert  citizens  of  Mexico,  that  they 
may  learn  to  exercise  more  worthily  their  civic  privileges  and 
obligations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  employers  and  employes  alike 
are  setting  themselves  seriously  to  this  matter  of  improving 
the  conditions  of  labor.  While  I  was  in  Mexico  City  the 
latter  part  of  March,  there  was  in  session  a  congress  of  rail- 
road men.  Most  of  the  railway  lines  of  the  country  are 
operated  just  now  by  the  government.  This  situation  is  one 
of  the  left-overs  of  the  revolution.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
government,  therefore,  there  had  been  gathered  for  consulta- 
tion and  discussion  with  the  officers  of  the  lines  representa- 
tives of  all  branches  of  the  service.  The  acting  president, 
the  general  manager,  the  superintendents,  train  masters,  etc., 
sat  down  day  by  day  in  amiable  conference  with  brakemen, 
switchmen,  train  dispatchers,  conductors,  engine  drivers  and 
the  rest,  concerning  their  mutual  and  conflicting  interests. 
The  body  was  a  rather  large  one,  of  several  hundred  mem- 
bers. Its  doings  were  reported  at  length  in  the  daily  papers. 
I  was  too  busy  to  attend  a  session,  but  recall  among  other 
things  that  a  vigorous  protest  came  in  one  day  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  press  from  certain  bridge-carpenters  out  on  the 
line  who  were  dissatisfied  with  some  conclusion  agreed  to  by 


their  delegates.  One  of  the  papers  of  the  city  claimed  that 
no  such  meeting  had  ever  been  held  before  in  all  the  history 
of  railroading  throughout  the  world.     Is  that  correct? 

•     Agricultural  Labor 

On  the  matter  of  farm  labor  I  got  while  in  Mexico  some 
interesting  and  at  times  amusing  side-lights.  On  the  train 
one  day  I  fell  into  conversation  with  a  young  fellow  who 
had  a  seat  by  my  side.  During  a  ride  of  several  hours  I  drew 
him  out  on  many  topics.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  military  operations  and  was  on  his  way  to  report 
to  his  Jefe.  From  others  I  learned  later  that  he  was  him- 
self a  general,  famous  throughout  the  whole  country  for 
his  reckless  daring  and  the  thorough  way  he  had  of  clean- 
ing up  any  job  assigned  to  him.  He  admitted  to  me  that  he 
had  had  several  horses  killed  under  him,  and  that  numerous 
bullets  had  traversed  various  parts  of  his  anatomy  (seven  in 
all,  I  think  he  said)  so  that  he  had  been  quite  often  laid  up 
for  repairs.  "But  they  haven't  got  me  yet,"  he  added  with 
a  grin.  The  thing  he  growled  about  most  was  that  malaria 
that  had  got  into  his  veins  while  campaigning  in  the  hot 
country  after  Zapata  and  which  was  trying  to  shake  his  teeth 
out  with  chills  and  burn  him  to  ashes  with  fevers. 

"Did  you  have  good  crops  in  the  region  under  your  com- 
mand?" I  asked. 

"We  certainly  did.  But  I  had  to  lay  the  law  down  to 
everybody  concerned.  The  hacendados  did  not  want  to  try 
to  raise  anything.  They  said  it  would  only  invite  robbery. 
But  I  told  them  they  had  to  go  ahead,  and  so  they  got  busy. 
Then  the  peons  wouldn't  work.  Said  they  were  going  to 
wait  till  the  government  divided  up  the  big  haciendas  and 
gave  them  land  of  their  own.  I  soon  settled  with  them. 
I  told  them  my  soldiers  were  serving  the  country  in  arms  and 
that  they  had  to  serve  it  by  raising  food,  and  that  the  sol- 
diers were  right  there  with  their  guns  to  see  that  they  did  it. 
That  settled  things.  The  ranch  owners  did  not  have  as 
many  work  animals  as  they  needed,  but  considering  every- 
thing we  had  a  fine  crop.  It  was  an  unusually  good  season. 
And  I  am  seeing  to  it  that  the  grain  is  protected,  too." 

There  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  said  this  that  gave  me  to 
understand  that  it  would  be  rough  sailing  for  the  bandits 
that  tried  to  operate  in  his  district. 

"How  about  the  distribution  of  land?"  I  inquired.  He 
flashed  his  fine  teeth  in  a  laugh. 

"Well,  of  course,  the  estates  are  too  big.  Something  will 
have  to  be  done.  But  there  is  another  side.  Those  Indians 
don't  want  to  work.  Why  you  know,"  and  his  gestures  grew 
eloquent,  "all  they  want  is  corn  for  their  tortillas  and  plenty 
of  pulque  to  drink.  The  average  Indian  would  be  perfectly 
happy  with  a  patch  of  land  just  big  enough  to  lie  down  on, 
and  he  wouldn't  mind  if  his  feet  stuck  over  the  edge.  He 
would  work  maybe  one  day  in  the  week.  The  rest  of  the 
time  he  would  lie  in  the  sun  with  his  jug  of  pulque  by  his 
side." 

This  rather  vivid  picture  has,  no  doubt,  lineaments  of 
truth.  The  Indian  of  the  high  sierras  is  fond  of  pulque, 
and  the  Indian  of  the  terra  caliente  has  his  aquardiente,  made 
of  sugar  cane.  Drink  increases  his  natural  sluggishness  and 
makes  the  problem  of  his  elevation  difficult.  My  young 
friend  was  himself  from  the  frontier,  had  been,  indeed,  as  I 
found,  mostly  brought  up  north  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Like 
most  fronterizos  he  found  the  people  of  central  Mexico  slow. 
His  judgments  should  be  qualified  accordingly. 

It  is  often  rather  oracularly  asserted  that  the  land  ques- 
tion is  the  secret  of  Mexico's  unrest.  This  is  far  from  being 
the  whole  truth.     In  a  dull  way  the  average  poor  man  of 
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the  country  feels  that  the  original  dividing  up  of  its  terri- 
tory among  a  few  royal  favorites  and  the  perpetuation  of 
these  holdings  through  the  centuries  have  worked  to  his  dis- 
advantage. But  he  has  other  grievances  more  intimate  and 
urgent.  It  is  doubtless  true  also  that  the  eviction  of  Indian 
squatters  from  their  ancestral  acres  under  federal  regulations 
issued  during  the  time  of  President  Diaz  has  heated  many 
groups  of  Indians  white  hot.  They  were  turned  out  per- 
haps because  some  mining  or  lumber  company  wanted  to  ex- 
tend its  holdings,  or  some  landowner  wanted  to  straighten 
his  boundary  lines. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  greater  part  of 
Mexico  farming  conditions  are  such  that  great  holdings  are 
practically  inevitable,  and  that,  moreover,  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  national  territory  cannot  be  farmed  at  all. 
It  lacks  water,  and  always  will.  Even  the  pasturage  is  so 
scanty  that  animals  need  a  wide  range.  Irrigation,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  calls  for  either  concentration  of 
ownership  or  for  cooperation  on  a  scale  that  is  difficult  for 
inexperienced  groups.  The  more  easily  available  sources  of 
the  water  supply  of  Mexico  were  naturally  seized  upon  from 
the  first  by  the  people  with  capital.  There  is  room  yet  for 
much  development,  however,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  fed- 
eral government  will  undertake  reclamation  projects  on  a 
large  scale,  similar  to  those  of  our  own  government  in  the 


arid  west.  This  will  make  available  for  farming  large 
stretches  that  are  now  practically  worthless  and  in  that  way 
will  supply  land  to  the  landless  without  the  need  of  taking  it 
away  from  its  owners. 

Industrial  workers  in  manufacturing  enterprises  are  a  class 
that  is  rapidly  increasing  in  Mexico.  They  are  sure  to  be- 
come more  and  more  numerous,  for  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  country  are  capable  of  enormous  development. 
The  low  wages,  cheap  raw  material  and  friendly  climate 
should  invite  manufacturers.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  pro- 
digious ferment  of  organization  among  the  workers  just  at 
present,  and  that  the  new  freedom  may  result  in  fantastic 
demands.  But  a  Mexican  strike  is  not  usually  so  serious  a 
matter  as  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  The  Mexican 
workman,  having  declared  a  strike  to  assert  his  independence 
{tndependencia  being  the  dearest  of  all  words  to  Mexican 
ears),  is  forthwith  ready  to  talk  terms  of  settlement  and  is 
almost  sure  to  be  reasonable  about  it.  He  is  especially  averse 
to  putting  up  with  the  inconvenient  results  of  striking.  He 
has  little  of  that  grim  "win  or  die"  spirit  that  so  often  ani- 
mates the  strikers  north  of  the  Rio  Grande.  He  understands 
his  strike  declaration  rather  as  a  basis  of  negotiation.  For 
one  who  can  speak  their  language  and  has  gone  to  the  trouble 
to  fathom  their  psychology  Mexican  laborers  are  essentially 
docile,  good-humored  and  reasonable. 


Making  War  Safe  for  Childhood 


IV.     The  Nation's  Youngest 
By  Winthrop  D.   Lane 


OF   THE   SURVEY   STAFF 


TWO  decades  have  seen  great  strides  in  the  effort  to 
protect  infant  life  in  this  country.  Scientific  re- 
search has  been  accompanied  by  wide  campaigns  of 
education.  Mothers  have  been  taught  how  to  care 
for  themselves  during  pregnancy,  and  constructive  sugges- 
tions have  been  given  to  them  for  the  proper  feeding  and  treat- 
ment of  their  babies.  Nurses,  both  those  publicly  and  pri- 
vately supported,  have  visited  mothers  in  their  homes  and 
taught  them  how  to  modify  milk  and  how  to  combat  common 
diseases.  "Little  mothers'  leagues"  have  been  formed  to  teach 
young  girls  the  rudiments  of  infant  hygiene.  Measures  to  pre- 
vent blindness  of  babies  have  been  improved,  and  there  has 
been  increased  inspection  of  the  city  milk  supply. 

The  machinery  for  accomplishing  all  this  has  become  highly 
specialized  in  some  communities.  In  1915  all  but  four  of  the 
state  boards  of  health  gave  special  attention  to  work  for  in- 
fants, while  twenty  cities  had  established  divisions  of  child 
hygiene  since  New  York  opened  the  first  in  1908.  Three  hun- 
dred cities  of  10,000  population  and  over  were  making  some 
public  effort  in  this  field,  while  no  fewer  than  205  municipal 
and  private  agencies  maintained  539  infant  welfare  stations 
in  142  cities.  To  all  this  effort  must  be  added  the  remarkable 
spread  of  "baby  week."  This  is  the  name  given  to  local  cam- 
paigns to  educate  mothers  in  matters  affecting  their  young  chil- 
dren. The  idea  was  inaugurated  by  Chicago  in  1914.  By 
the  spring  of  1916  "baby  week"  had  spread  to  2,100  cities, 
towns  and  rural  districts  where  local  celebrations  of  the  sort 
were  carried  on.  The  benefit  thus  afforded  mothers,  though 
scattered,  has  nevertheless  been  of  value  in  the  long  run. 


Not  all  of  this  work  is  of  equal  grade.  Some  of  it  is  un- 
scientific in  character  and  inadequate  in  amount.  The  nation 
as  a  whole  is  far  from  justified  in  thinking  that  its  effort  in 
this  field  is  sufficient,  for  many  communities  still  know  little 
or  nothing  of  careful  work  for  the  prevention  of  infant  sick- 
ness and  death.  Dr.  Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  late  vital  statistician 
of  the  Census  Bureau,  estimated  that  300,000  babies  die  an- 
nually in  the  United  States  before  reaching  the  age  of  one 
year — yet  every  one  of  the  i^ve  so-called  "diseases  of  childhood," 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  chickenpox  and  mumps, 
is  preventable  if  only  the  known  measures  of  prevention  are 
taken  in  time.  Fifteen  thousand  women  die  each  year  from 
causes  connected  with  childbirth ;  these,  too,  could  in  large 
part  be  saved. 

Dr.  Josephine  Baker,  chief  of  the  division  of  child  hygiene 
of  the  New  York  city  Department  of  Health,  declared  re- 
cently that  160,000  children  in  New  York's  public  schools 
were  found  to  be  suffering  last  year  from  "pronounced  under- 
nourishment"— a  condition  not  likely  to  be  improved  by  our 
own  entry  into  the  war.  We  need  also  to  continue  our  in- 
vestigations of  the  causes  of  disease.  In  six  months  27,000 
cases  of  poliomyelitis  occurred  in  the  registration  area  alone 
last  year  and  6,000  of  these  resulted  in  death ;  yet  today  we 
know  as  little  as  ever  about  the  origin  of  this  disease.  No  one 
can  calculate,  of  course,  the  amount  of  preventable  sickness 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  clear  enough  that  contentment  in  matters 
of  child  welfare  is  unjustified. 

England,  from  almost  the  first  day  of  the  war,  has  given 
increased  attention  to  child  hygiene.     Nevertheless,  her  death 
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rate  for  infants  rose  perceptibly  at  first.  The  rate  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  1914  was  105  per  thousand,  approximate- 
ly the  same  as  in  1913;  in  1915  it  rose  to  110.  This  increase 
led  to  a  still  further  improvement  of  health  measures,  with 
the  result  that  last  year  the  rate  went  down  to  ninety-one,  the 
lowest  for  any  year  on  record.  A  cool  summer  and  higher 
wages  generally  doubtless  contributed  to  this  decline,  but  the 
added  measures  to  protect  both  infancy  and  maternity  played 
their  part.  Scotland,  which  has  carried  out  many  of  the 
same  measures  as  England  and  Wales,  showed  a  similar  rise 
and  fall  in  her  deaths  of  infants,  the  rates  being  111  in  1914, 
126  in  1915,  and  97  in  1916.  The  1916  rate  was  nine  points 
lower  than  any  previously  recorded. 

Commenting  on  these  facts,  Grace  L.  Meigs,  head  of  the 
division  of  hygiene  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau, 
told  an  audience  of  social  workers  recently  that  two  conflict- 
ing tendencies  were  noticeable  in  most  of  the  countries  at  war. 
One  was  increased  interest  in  the  protection  of  mothers  and 
babies;  this  has  been  accelerated  by  the  lower  birth  rate  and 
the  fear  of  a  rise  in  infant  mortality.  The  other  was  a  di- 
version of  interest  and  support  from  work  in  behalf  of  mothers 
and  babies  to  tasks  having  an  apparently  closer  connection 
with  winning  the  war.  This  is  most  evident  in  the  belligerent 
countries  farthest  from  the  conflict. 

Here  lies  the  warning  and  lesson  for  the  United  States.  We 
are  three  thousand  miles  from  the  fighting;  yet  unless  our  wis- 
dom rises  superior  to  some  of  the  indications  now  at  hand,  we 
shall  not  readily  overcome  the  temptation  to  drop  the  un- 
glorious  tasks  of  peace  and  to  expend  our  patriotic  but  indis- 
criminating  energy  on  caring  only  for  those  who  wear  the 
khaki. 

England's  concern  for  her  infants  has  in  part  taken  the  form 
of  increased  protection  for  mothers.  She  has  also  strength- 
ened the  preventive  rather  than  the  remedial  side  of  infant 
welfare  work — that  is,  she  has  tried  to  assure  intelligent  care 
of  a  baby  by  a  healthy  mother  in  her  own  home.  Through- 
out the  war  the  Local  Government  Board  has  pursued  its 
avowed  purpose  of  securing  systematic  supervision  by  a  health 
visitor  of  all  babies  born  who  need  care.  The  board  estimated 
that  to  accomplish  this  one  full-time  visitor  would  be  required 
for  every  500  births  reported  annually.  In  March,  1914, 
600  health  visitors  were  employed  by  local  authorities.  At  the 
end  of  1915  the  number  had  risen  to  812  and  by  1916  it  had 
become  1,000  full  and  part-time  workers.  This  assured  one 
visitor  for  every  800  births  a  year. 

With  all  this  effort  and  success,  Great  Britain,  however,  is 
not  content.  Lord  Rhondda  declared  soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment as  president  of  the  Local  Government  Board  that  the 
lives  of  1,000  babies  could  and  should  be  saved  each  week. 
Questions  of  infant  welfare  are  being  widely  discussed  in  the 
press  and  reports  on  the  physical  care  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren are  issuing  on  every  hand.  As  an  aid  toward  the  goal 
set  by  Lord  Rhondda,  the  board  has  taken  an  active  interest 
in  a  national  baby  week  that  was  planned  for  July  of  this 
year.  An  organization  formed  with  the  prime  minister  as 
president  sent  suggestions  to  mayors  and  medical  officers 
everywhere  and  it  was  expected  that  from  800  to  1,000  local 
celebrations  would  be  held  in  the  interest  of  an  improved  health 
among  infants. 

To  enable  mothers  to  secure  proper  care  during  preg- 
nancy and  confinement  and  to  nurse  their  babies  in  their 
own  homes  is  one  of  the  ideals  of  scientific  effort  for  child 
welfare.  This  ideal  has  not  been  sought  without  disturb- 
ing interruptions  in  some  of  the  countries  at  war.  In 
France  a  discussion  arose  over  one  aspect  of  it  that  is  likely 
to    become    famous    in    medical    annals.      A    French    author- 


ity on  child  nurture,  Professor  Pinard,  precipitated  the 
affray  by  comparing  the  results  of  child  care  in  Paris  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war  with  those  in  the  second.  The  results 
in  the  first  year  were  good.  A  larger  percentage  of  babies 
born  in  the  city  had  received  their  mothers'  care,  infant  mor- 
tality among  babies  remaining  in  Paris,  had  slightly  declined, 
and  the  rates  of  maternal  mortality  and  stillbirths  had  gone 
down  also.  There  were  other  incidental  improvements.  Dur- 
ing the  second  year,  however,  results  were  not  so  encourag- 
ing. Although  the  infant  mortality  rate  declined  again  and 
aid  at  confinement  was  supplied  to  more  women  than  ever, 
the  death  rate  for  children  under  two  years  was  higher  than 
before  the  war.  Measles  and  whooping  cough  were  more 
deadly,  the  number  of  babies  put  out  to  nurse  was  greater, 
more  infants  were  abandoned  and  more  were  stillborn. 

Pinard  believed  that  these  unfavorable  results  were  to  be 
explained  only  by  the  entrance  of  pregnant  women  and  nursing 
mothers  into  factories.  He  therefore  proposed  restrictive 
measures.  Resolutions  presented  by  him  at  a  meeting  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  called  upon  the  government  to 
forbid  any  woman  who  was  pregnant,  nursing  her  baby  or 
had  been  confined  within  six  months,  to  be  employed  in  fac- 
tory work.  Pinard  urged,  also,  that  every  woman  pregnant 
or  nursing  a  baby  less  than  a  year  old  should  receive  five 
francs  a  day  as  allowance. 

After  prolonged  debate  the  resolutions  of  Pinard  were  de- 
feated. The  academy  divided  itself  into  two  groups,  those  fa- 
voring with  him  the  abolition  of  factory  work  for  pregnant  and 
nursing  mothers,  and  those  favoring  its  regulation.  In  order 
to  increase  nursing  by  mothers,  the  academy  advised  that 
rooms  be  established  in  factories  and  munition  works  where 
working  mothers  could  nurse  their  babies.  Evidence  was  sub- 
mitted to  show  that  these  were  difficult  to  manage,  and  that 
they  could  be  conducted  only  at  a  high  cost,  but  the  academy 
went  on  record  in  favor  of  them. 

Concerning  work  for  infants  in  Germany,  we  have  no 
satisfactory  accounts  since  the  first  months  of  the  war.  The 
indications  then  were  that  such  work  was  being  generally  con- 
tinued. The  experience  of  New  Zealand  and  Canada  is  espe- 
cially interesting  to  the  United  States  because  those  countries, 
like  us,  are  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  Dr. 
Meigs  reports  that  in  both  there  seems  to  have  been  no  such 
increased  emphasis  on  the  care  of  maternity  and  infancy  as  in 
the  European  countries.  This  work  has  suffered  greatly  from 
the  loss  of  physicians  and  nurses.  While  a  similar  loss  has 
occurred,  of  course,  in  all  countries,  this  has  been  offset  in 
England  and  France  by  a  greater  interest  in  babies'  health  by 
public  officials  and  the  people  generally. 

As  a  result  of  her  survey  of  foreign  experience,  Dr.  Meigs 
submits  the  following  suggestions  for  this  country: 

1.  That  no  hasty  conclusions  be  drawn  that  this  war  makes 
immediately  indispensable  in  this  country  such  purely  palliative 
measures  as  the  increase  of  day  nurseries  or  the  supervision  of 
pregnant  women  working  in  factories — to  which  dire  necessity 
has  driven  certain  foreign  countries. 

2.  That  the  chief  preventive  measure  for  protecting  babies  is 
to  insure  their  intelligent  care  and  nurture  by  healthy  mothers  in 
their  own  homes. 

3.  That  the  disorganization  of  infant  welfare  work  through 
the  loss  of  doctors  and  nurses  especially  trained  for  it,  is  an  im- 
minent danger  and  should  be  avoided  if  this  can  be  done.  In  view 
of  the  greater  demand  for  nurses,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  enlist  a  large  number  of  candidates  for  hospital  training 
courses. 

4.  That  such  preventive  work  for  infant  and  maternal  welfare 
as  is   already  established  should  be  strengthened   and  extended. 

The  withdrawal  of  nurses  and  of  specialists  in  children's 
diseases  is  seen  as  a  grave  danger  by  members  of  the  American 
Medical   Association   also.      At   its   annual   meeting   in   June 
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the  section  on  children's  diseases  submitted  a  report  in  answer 
to  questions  asked  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Even 
in  times  of  peace,  said  this  report,  there  are  not  enough  pedia- 
trists  and  nurses  trained  in  the  diseases  of  children  to  meet 
the  demand;  further  shortage  has  already  begun  to  be  caused 
by  the  war.  The  report  declares  that  such  persons  can  best 
serve  their  country  by  continuing  to  give  their  attention  to 
the  problems  for  which  they  are  best  fitted,  and  offers  to  fur- 
nish the  government  with  a  list  of  pediatrists  if  desired. 

The  physicians  signing  the  statement  do  not  tolerate  the 
idea  of  allowing  mothers  to  be  separated  from  their  young 
children.  "We  deplore  the  breaking  up  of  the  home,"  they 
say,  "and  recommend  that  special  provision  be  made  to  keep 
the  mothers  with  young  children  in  the  home." 

Delegates  from  nearly  a  score  of  organizations  interested 
in  child  welfare  met  in  Washington  in  June  at  the  request  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  drew  up  recommenda- 
tions for  the  protection  of  children  in  wartime.  The  con- 
ference urged  that  the  council  see  to  it  that  there  be  no  abate- 
ment, but  a  decided  increase  in  local  community  effort  for 
maternal  and  child  welfare.  In  addition  to  the  specific  sug- 
gestions already  put  forth  in  these  pages,  it  recommended  that 
volunteer  aids  be  enlisted  to  assist  public  health  nurses  and 
other  social  workers ;  that  mothers  of  nursing  infants  be  helped 
by  means  of  mother's  pensions  or  otherwise ;  that  model  laws 
be  enacted  promptly  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths 
and  the  reporting  of  preventable  diseases  in  states  where  such 
laws  do  not  now  exist;  that  free  and  systematic  circulation 
be  given  to  accredited  literature  on  maternal,  infant  and  child 
welfare,  that  a  committee  of  obstetricians,  pediatricians, 
sanitarians  and  nurses  be  appointed  to  review  and  standardize 
such  literature  for  wider  distribution,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  a  milk  shortage  and 
to  end  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  milch  cows. 

The  conference  also  proposed  that  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  organize  a  national  committee  representative  of  ma- 
ternal, infant  and  child  welfare  associations  to  keep  in  touch 
during  the  present  emergency  with  national  problems  of  ma- 
ternal, infant  and  child  welfare  and  to  advise  the  council 
from  time  to  time  of  the  need  for  remedial  action.  It  sug- 
gested, also,  that  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  through 
the  several  state  councils,  cooperate  with  local  organizations 
and  establish  agencies  or  designate  existing  agencies  to  secure 
information  about  the  specific  needs  of  each  community  and 
to  show  how  such  needs  can  be  adequately  met. 

Most  of  the  work  so  far  described  is  educational  or  admin- 
istrative. It  aims  to  remove  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  infant 
mortality,  ignorance.  Poverty  is  the  other  chief  cause,  and 
measures  affecting  the  economic  conditions  of  mothers  and 
their  babies  are  of  fundamental  importance  also.  Wages  play 
a  most  important  part,  of  course,  in  any  scheme  of  economic 
provision  against  the  neglect  of  children.  In  so  far  as  wages 
are  a  phase  of  the  industrial  problem  they  will  be  treated 
more  at  length  in  future  articles  in  this  series. 

Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  for  some  years 
past  wages  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  United  States.  According  to  a  recent  report 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  the  food  bill  in  the 
average  family  has  grown  from  $339  in  1913  to  $426  in 
1917.  "Despite  the  average  increase  of  19  per  cent  an  hour 
in  wages  in  the  last  ten  years,"  says  the  report,  "and  despite 
a  cut  in  hours  worked  of  4  per  cent,  the  rising  cost  of  foods 
has  operated  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  American  workingman 
about  16  per  cent,  expressed  in  terms  of  food  his  dollar  will 
buy."  While  food  is  only  one  of  the  necessaries  entering  into 
a   consideration   of   child  welfare,   no  one  can  doubt   that   a 


serious  situation  presents  itself  also  in  respect  of  other  com- 
modities and  service. 

In  a  few  industries  wages  are  bound  to  be  high  in  wartime. 
In  others  not  so  affected  by  war  conditions,  as  well  as  in  many 
commercial  employments  and  professions,  wages  will  need  to  be 
appreciably  raised  if  they  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising  cost 
of  living  and  if  child  life  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  suffer.  A 
study  just  made  by  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau 
shows  that  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  the  low  wages  of  fathers 
and  the  gainful  employment  of  mothers  accompanied  an  ex- 
cessive death  rate  among  babies  in  that  community,  the  death 
rate  in  the  poorest  families  being  more  than  four  times  as 
great  as  that  in  the  most  well-to-do.  Clearly  here  is  a  place 
where  American  generosity  and  good  sense  will  have  to  as- 
sert itself.  Municipalities  and  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments will  do  well  to  act  as  examples  to  private  employers. 
The  nation  will  have  to  recognize  that  only  by  enabling  par- 
ents to  provide  themselves  and  their  children  with  the  essen- 
tials of  health  can  the  next  generation  be  assured  its  rightful 
preparation  for  work  that  it  will  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

Next  to  wages,  the  most  important  element  in  any  scheme 
of  economic  provision  for  child  welfare  is  perhaps  the  pay- 
ment made  to  the  dependent  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 
This  is  a  virgin  field  of  experiment  where,  indeed,  experience 
is  not  lacking,  but  where  our  government  can  adopt  such 
methods  as  it  chooses  and  where  execution  can  follow  close 
upon  desire.  Practically  every  government  has  declared  its 
belief  that  some  provision  for  the  families  of  fighting  men 
should  be  made  as  a  matter  of  right  by  the  government  itself, 
in  recognition  of  sacrifice  borne  and  service  rendered. 

In  England,  where  the  separation  allowance  is  conditional 
upon  the  size  of  the  family,  special  consideration  has  been 
had  for  children.  The  government  allowance  for  wives  has 
been  increased  once  since  the  war  began,  that  for  children 
several  times;  the  age  of  the  beneficiary  has  been  lifted  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen.  Moreover,  the  amount  may  be  continued 
up  to  twenty-one  if  the  child  is  an  apprentice  receiving  a  nom- 
inal wage  or  is  attending  a  secondary  or  technical  school  or  a 
university. 

The  Treasury  Department  and  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  are  at  work  on  plans  commissioning  Judge  Julian 
W.  Mack  to  draft  a  system  for  this  country.  Appropriately 
enough,  one  of  the  first  steps  was  taken  by  the  Children's 
Bureau,  which  has  brought  out  S.  H.  Wolfe's  careful  report 
on  compensation  to  soldiers'  families  in  Canada.  At  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  May,  the  opin- 
ion of  social  workers  seemed  to  crystallize  in  favor  of 
the  following  elements  in  any  compensation  scheme  adopted 
by  this  country;  assigned  pay  by  the  soldier  to  his  depend- 
ent wife  and  family;  separation  allowances  by  the  govern- 
ment, graded  to  the  size  of  the  family;  rehabilitation  and 
re-education  for  disabled  soldiers ;  indemnities  against  death 
and  total  or  partial  disability,  issued  on  a  basis  of  annuities 
rather  than  in  lump  sums ;  and,  finally,  provision  for  fur- 
ther insurance  by  and  for  the  men  themselves,  the  premiums 
to  be  at  ordinary  rates  and  the  government  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  extraordinary  risk  of  war  service. 

To  protect  babies  by  educating  their  mothers ;  to  preserve 
an  adequate  staff  of  trained  physicians  and  nurses  to  look 
after  young  children;  to  see  that  local,  state  and  national  gov- 
ernments do  their  full  duty  toward  the  infants  that  are  later 
to  become  citizens,  and  that  they  recognize  this  duty  as  more 
important  to  the  national  welfare  now  than  ever,  and  finally 
to  assure  all  families  the  means  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
their  own  members  fully — these  are  tasks  the  war  imposes 
upon  every  American  community. 
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Books  on  Education 

Mental  Conflicts  and  Misconduct 

By  William  Healy.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
330  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$2.64. 

Those  of  us  who 
have  watched  the  de- 
veiopment  of  the 
American  work  in 
criminology,  and  espe- 
cially the  share  of 
psychopathology,  look 
upon  the  past  few 
years  as  the  period  of 
the  first  fruition  of  a 
new  movement.  It 
has  become  possible 
through  a  change  in 
the  medical  attitude  to- 
wards psychopathological  facts.  Up  to  but 
a  few  years  ago,  the  physician's  idea  of  the 
recognition  of  a  morbid  condition  or  of  a 
"diagnosis,"  was  a  matter  of  identification 
of  the  particular  case  with  a  type  of  lesion 
or  with  a  sanctioned  clinical  entity,  some- 
thing entitled  to  some  definite  name;  from 
this  identification  under  a  definite  concept, 
of  which  the  facts  at  hand  were  but  symp- 
toms, the  physician  could  then  proceed  to 
make  certain  deductions  with  regard  to  the 
nature,  cause,  course,  and  outcome  of  the 
disorder ;  deductions  which  usually  were 
deemed  impossible  from  the  mere  facts  as 
observed  by  the  uninitiated. 

A  great  change  has  come  through  a  growth 
of  confidence  in  the  facts  as  they  actually 
can  be  observed  and  in  our  study  of  them. 
From  a  method  of  excessive  confidence  in 
rationalizing  and  systematizing,  we  have 
come  to  a  method  of  greater  confidence  in 
the  facts  open  to  trained  observation  and 
in  the  help  to  be  derived  from  having  enough 
facts,  and  not  merely  a  central  diagnosis. 
This  development  conflicts  with  the  limita- 
tions cultivated  by  both  legal  procedure  and 
medical  tradition,  but  who  can  deny  that  this 
emancipation  is  or  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  elements  in  putting  human  judgment 
concerning  the  management  of  human  affairs 
on  a  sound  common-sense  basis  free  of  dog- 
matic limitations  and  yet  open  to  all  prog- 
ress and  gains  derived  by  scientific  methods? 
Healy  brought  home  the  need  of  indi- 
vidual analysis  in  his  first  book,  The  In- 
dividual Delinquent.  In  a  smaller  mono- 
graph on  Pathological  Lying,  Accusation  and 
Swindling,  he  treated  a  specific  group  of  de- 
linquents, and  in  this  latest  book,  Mental 
Conflicts  and  Misconduct,  he  takes  up  the 
working  of  some  special  factors  accounting 
for  "a  distinct  inner  urge  towards  misdoing," 
an  untoward  drive  of  something  in  the  con- 
cealed mental  life,  as  a  reaction  to  certain 
prior  experiences,  as  the  outcome  of  mental 
conflict.  Seventy-three  and  seventy-four  such 
cases,  respectively,  were  found  in  a  first  and 
a  second  thousand  of  juvenile  recidivists, 
presenting  every  kind  of  juvenile  misconduct, 
from  general  troublesomeness  to  vagrancy, 
stealing,  violence,  cruelty,  injury  of  self  or 
others,  not  to  speak  of  pettier  unpleasant  at- 
titudes and  dissatisfactions.  Conflicts  accom- 
panied by  obsessive  imagery,  conflicts  causing 
impelling  ideas,  criminal  careers  developed 
from  conflicts,  cases  readily  analyzed,  diffi- 
cult cases,  conflicts  arising  from  sex  experi- 
ences, and  conflicts  arising  from  secret  sex 
knowledge;  conflicts  concerning  parentage  or 
other  matters,  conflicts  in  abnormal  mental 
types,  conflicts  resulting  in  stealing,  conflicts 


resulting  in  running  away,  and  conflicts  re- 
sulting in  other  delinquencies — these  are  the 
chapter  headings  for  the  types  of  cases  pre- 
sented ;  and  in  three  introductory  chapters 
and  in  the  chapter  on  Conclusions,  the  author 
gives  his  general  principles,  applications, 
methods  and  conceptions. 

The  forty  cases  are  very  simply  and  at- 
tractively described  and  give  a  picture  of  an 
almost  uniform  pattern  bringing  home  the 
havoc  played  in  the  child's  mind  by  the  lot- 
tery of  naivete  and  partial  information  on 
sex  topics  to  which  the  child  is  exposed  in  a 
world  with  hardly  any  remedy  except  re- 
pression and  ignoring,  or  punishment,  or 
whitewash.  In  contrast  to  the  very  direct 
and  perhaps  over-simple  account  of  records, 
the  general  discussion  goes  at  length  into  a 
fairly  orthodox  though  somewhat  simplified 
rendering  of  the  Freudian  system  of  inter- 
pretations, general  principles,  applications 
and  methods,  with  many  interesting  and  help- 
ful discussions,  with  much  evidence  of  sound 
experience.  The  last  chapter,  Conclusions, 
is  unfortunately  little  more  than  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  tests  developed  by  the  psycho- 
metric work  and  a  statement  of  their  rela- 
tive inadequacy  in  getting  at  the  dynamics 
of  these  cases,  the  very  relative  role  of  va- 
rious environmental  factors,  institutional  life, 
etc.,  each  dealt  with  in  a  very  brief  para- 
graph. The  demonstration  of  the  nature  and 
actual  role  of  the  conflict  and  of  the  methods 
of  dealing  with  it  is  not  always  brought  up 
to  the  standard  of  what  one  might  expect 
from  the  theoretical  discussion. 

The  perusal  of  the  case  records  makes  one 
feel  that  in  the  main,  one's  common-sense  rea- 
soning and  ordinary  human  sympathy  and 
experience  are  the  safest  helps  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  and  in  the  efforts  at 
adjustment.  No  specially  technical  inquiries 
mark  the  analyses,  and  sometimes  one  is 
somewhat  surprised  by  the  freedom  of  gen- 
eralization along  lines  in  which  the  hard- 
headed  practical  penologist  might  easily  feel 
censured  and  yet  but  little  helped  or  com- 
forted. The  handling  of  these  cases  will 
always  call  for  some  compromises,  and  the 
question  is  how  can  we  make  all  the  special 
provisions  and  compromises  free  from  the 
reproach  that  more  is  asked  for  by  the  re- 
former than  the  case  warrants  through  its 
ultimate  value  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mack,  Case  7,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting failures,  according  to  Healy,  "a  ca- 
reer very  largely  a  product  of  social  blun- 
derings.  His  life  in  institutions  totals  about 
fourteen  years.  And  yet  Mack  is  anything 
but  a  vicious  character;  he  is  intelligent  and 
capable;  he  has  never  stolen  to  the  value 
of  more  than  thirty-five  dollars  at  any  one 
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time;  he  has  for  considerable  periods  held 
to  some  good  ideals,  and  in  several  ways  he 
has  proved  himself  particularly  decent.  .  .  . 
He  had  never  tried  to  think  out  his  career 
as  an  entirety.  He  shows  this  by  his  early 
statements  to  us  that  nobody  had  taught  him 
to  steal  and  that  some  of  his  thieving  was 
not  connected  with  sex  affairs,  when  on  later 
analysis  it  proved  to  be.  .  .  .  From  the  first 
appearance  of  his  delinquencies  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  an  institutional  case,  or  at  least 
should  not  have  gone  to  any  institution  which 
accepts  boys  without  special  study  of  their 
qualities.  His  conflict  at  that  time  could 
have  been  readily  recognized,  and  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  he  should  not  have 
succeeded,  with  personal  help,  in  overcoming 
his  tendencies.  ...  To  continue  to  commit 
him  so  many  times  to  institutions  without 
consideration  of  the  fact  of  previous  failure, 
or  even  of  deterioration,  through  institutional 
treatment  was,  of  course,  nothing  short  of 
stupidity.  The  supervision  and  vocational 
placing  through  parole  agencies  was  likewise 
notably  unadapted  to  his  needs  and  even  con- 
trary to  advice  which  we  then  had  the  chance 
to  give.  Clearly  it  was  unwise  ever  to  have 
allowed  Mack  to  work  where  he  handled  ar- 
ticles which  might  tempt  to  steal,  or  where 
he  was  frequently  thrown  in  association  with 
girls.  He  just  as  well  might  have  worked  at 
a  trade  with  men,  ot  in  the  country  on  a 
farm,  where  he  would  have  earlier  gained 
the  physical  vigor  that  he  lacked. 

Many  of  the  cases  show  the  stupendous 
blunderings  of  our  crude  and  impulsive 
methods  of  dealing  with  these  life  problems. 
The  actual  study  of  the  cases  presented  in 
the  book  deals  largely  with  such  palpable 
problems,  which,  once  noted,  would  certainly 
call  for  some  type  or  another  of  direct  re- 
medial effort  in  the  protection  of  the  victims 
and  in  constructive  treatment.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  removal  of  the  ''conflict" 
would  clearly  be  all  that  is  wanted,  nor  is 
it  made  plain  that  in  the  successes  and  fail- 
ures the  conflicts  played  always  the  decisive 
role  or  were  the  points  on  which  the  essen- 
tial work  was  done.  One  feels  that  a  full 
discussion  of  trials  and  a  careful  study  of 
the  reasons  of  the  successes  and  the  failures 
would  have  offered  a  great  experience  and 
a  greater  stimulation  and  corrective  to  the 
skeptic  and  to  the  over-sentimental  and  over- 
hopeful,  than  the  oft-repeated  accounts  of 
"mental  mechanisms,"  discussed  in  the  the- 
oretical part  and  far  less  easily  intelligible 
and  less  easily  turned  to  practical  use.  With 
such  a  discussion  of  the  successes  and  fail- 
ures, Healy  would  probably  tend  to  do  bet- 
ter justice  to  factors  other  than  the  "mental 
mechanisms,"  such  as  the  heredity,  family- 
type,  the  constitutional  make-up  of  the  de- 
linquent apart  from  the  "conflicts,"  and  the 
organization  of  schools  and  corrective  insti- 
tutions. 

A  reading  of  the  accounts  of  both  the  suc- 
cessfully treated  cases  and  the  failures  can- 
not fail  to  give  one  the  impression  that  the 
offenders  capable  of  inner  conflicts  present  a 
type  worthy  of  special  consideration,  even 
if  the  role  of  the  conflict  as  such  may  re- 
main somewhat  problematic  at  times. 

The  main  return  from  a  perusal  of  this 
book  is  the  human  sympathy  and  constructive 
attitude,  the  feeling  of  the  kinship  and 
similarity  of  all  human  nature  and  the  need 
of  intelligent,  individualizing  study  for  de- 
termining factors  and  motives  and  the  ex- 
periences or  complexes  back  of  them.  One 
gains  an  insight  into  the  existence  of  con- 
flicts and  chances  for  remedial  attack  in 
wholesome  contrast  to  the  doctrine  of  de- 
generacy and  hard-hearted,  one-sided  clamor 
for  the  sequestration  of  those  who  are  caught 
by  the  agencies  of  justice. 

Dr.  Healy,  like  so  many  of  us,  has  been 
thrown  into  a  huge,  relatively  unorganized 
field  with  boundless  opportunities,  but  also 
boundless  demands  and   not  enough  resting- 
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points  where  a  survey  might  have  been  taken, 
serving  a  general  orientation  and  for  re- 
newed attacks  upon  more  specific  questions. 
Hence  the  flight  into  a  rehearsal  of  Freudian 
formulations  in  the  general  chapters,  where- 
as the  records  of  the  cases  keep  the  same 
level  of  preliminary  survey  and  good  enough 
work,  considering  the  circumstances.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  in  his  new  field 
he  may  be  granted  a  free  hand,  with  work 
on  the  general  frame  and  on  special  ques- 
tions  more    satisfactorily   distributed. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  case  method. 
But  we  must  not  get  swamped  by  the  average 
run  of  facts  with  their  mediocrity;  we  must 
reach  the  point  where  an  average  standard  is 
attained  and  used  as  a  starting-point  for  spe- 
cific things  and  no  longer  an  aim  in  itself. 

The  next  thing  then  would  be  the  record 
of  intensive  study  of  a  small  group  of  cases 
and  then  the  sifting  of  the  new  and  old  mate- 
rial with  the  question  as  to  what  can  be  in- 
corporated in  the  routine  work  and  in  the 
summary  of  scientific  principles  as  the  result 
of  the  work  done. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  very  readable 
style.  The  profusion  of  cases  gives  one  a 
chance  to  saturate  oneself  with  the  magni- 
tude and  concrete  rariety  and  strong  appeal 
of  the  problem.  With  a  progression  towards 
cases  with  more  specific  solutions  and  more 
specific  methods,  we  shall  at  last  be  led  to 
the  period  of  intensive  investigation  and  re- 
search which,  I  hope,  the  new  sphere  of  work 
will  open  up  to  Dr.  Healy. 

Adolph  Meyer. 

The  Vitalized  School 

By  Francis  B.  Pearson.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  335  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.37. 

Perhaps  the  most 
striking  thing  about 
this  book  is  that  it  was 
written  by  a  state  su- 
perintendent of  public 
instruction.  One  can- 
not read  it  without 
wondering  what  it 
must  be  like  to  teach 
school  in  Ohio  and  to 
come  into  contact  with 
an  executive  who  finds 
joy  in  writing  a  whole 
book  on  the  poetry,  the 
art  and  the  ethical  obligations  not  merely  of 
"being  a  school-teacher,"  but  of  really  "teach- 
ing school." 

The  reader  will  find  here  no  Flexnerized 
curriculum  or  recommended  recipes  for  vi- 
talizing education.  He  will  find  instead  a 
series  of  short  treatises,  aiming  to  be  both 
practical  and  inspirational,  on  teaching  as 
related  to  life:  on  "the  teacher,"  "the  child," 
"democracy,"  "the  artist  teacher,"  "the  so- 
cialized recitation,"  "the  school  and  the  com- 
munity," "a  sense  of  humor,"  "poetry  and 
life,"  "examinations,"  etc.  There  is  much 
that  teachers,  and  other  people,  too,  will  do 
well  to  ponder.  Such,  for  example,  are  the 
passages  on  hospitals  for  abnormal  and  sub- 
normal children  and  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions generally,  which  in  one  state,  says  Mr. 
Pearson,  cost  more  than  all  the  school  fa- 
cilities for  the  normal.  "The  title  of  educa- 
tion will  be  cloudy,"  he  adds,  "until  such 
time  as  these  institutions  have  become  a  thing 
of  trie  past." 

The  book  suffers  somewhat  from  its  sus- 
tained effort  to  treat  broad,  elusive,  "inspira- 
tional" subjects  and  relationships  as  if  they 
were  matter  for  exact  exposition  and  could 
be  stated  as  facts  to  be  acquired  rather  than 
feelings  to  be  aroused.  Perhaps  (though  we 
doubt  it)  this  is  suited  to  the  intended  au- 
dience. Then,  too,  Mr.  Pearson  makes  a 
bad  guess  occasionally  in  his  illustrations: 
such  as  when  he  quotes  a  statement  that  the 
first  purpose  of  the  schools  at  Gary  is  to 
make    efficient    workers    for    the    mills,    and 


again  when  he  intimates  that  somebody  at 
some  time  may  have  been  taught  to  "aspire" 
by  reading  Longfellow's  poem,   Excelsior! 

In  general,  the  book  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
together  some  of  the  fundamental  modern 
implications  of  teaching  in  a  way  that  will 
induce  teachers  to  incorporate  them  into  the 
practice  of  their  profession.  The  "vitalized 
school,"  according  to  Mr.  Pearson,  is  nothing 
but  a  school  with  a  vitalized  teacher  in 
charge.  It  may  be  a  school  of  one  room  in 
a  village  or  of  forty  rooms  in  a  city.  Its 
work  "cannot  be  standardized  until  life  it- 
self is  standardized,  and  that  is  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable."  It  is  a  school  in  which 
the  teacher's  work  "is  to  open  the  gates  of 
life  for  the  pupils." 

W.  D.  L. 

Recent  Progress  in  the  Study  of  Variation, 
Heredity'  and  Evolution 
By  Robert   Heath  Lock.     E.   P.   Dutton   & 
Co.    xxiv,  366  pp.    Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $2.14. 
A  Critique  of  the  Theory  of  Evolution 
By  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan.    Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,    x,   197  pp.    Price  $1.50;   by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

These  two  books, 
concerned  with  the 
same  general  prob- 
lems, command  the  at- 
tention of  all  careful 
students  in  the  field  of 
the  biological  and  so- 
cial sciences  because 
of  their  high  standards 
of  scholarship  and  be- 
cause of  the  sound  sci- 
entific background  they 
afford  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  prob- 
lems of  human  evolution. 

The  author  of  the  first  book,  lately  de- 
ceased, was  fitted  for  his  undertaking  by 
years  of  research  work  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  in  Ceylon  as  well  as  in  England. 
The  book,  which  first  appeared  in  1906,  was 
among  the  first  to  survey  the  new  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  variation  and  heredity, 
and  it  has  not  been  superseded  by  any  other, 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  reviewer,  in  extent 
of  treatment  as  well  as  in  scholarship.  Tak- 
ing for  its  main  topic  the  nature  and  method 
of  origin  of  existing  differences  between  spe- 
cies, the  book  sketches  first  the  earlier  the- 
ories of  evolution  and  then  emphasizes  the 
recent  experimental  observations  on  varia- 
tion and  inheritance  including  first,  biometry, 
or  the  statistical  study  of  variation;  second, 
direct  observations  of  the  origin  of  species 
by  the  discontinuous  method  (the  observa- 
tions of  de  Vries  and  others)  ;  and,  third, 
the  results  of  experimental  observations  on 
heredity  by  the  methods  of  scientific  breed- 
ing  (the  method  of  Mendel   and  others). 

The  results  of  the  last  method  are  shown 
to  have  completely  revolutionized  biological 
science,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  indi- 
vidual can  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  unit, 
but  as  a  mosaic  of  independent  unit  charac- 
ters, each  inherited  separately  and  with 
marked  definiteness.  Mendel's  discovery 
seems  to  afford  the  connecting  link  between 
the  various  divergent  branches  or  'problems 
of  evolution,  leading  possibly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  large  part,  if  not  the  whole 
of  evolution  may  have  taken  place  by  the 
method  of  discontinuous  variations.  A  chap- 
ter on  Eugenics  seems  to  the  reviewer  the 
weakest  part  of  the  book,  possibly  because 
the  author  here  stepped  out  of  his  chosen 
field  and  makes  dogmatic  statements  concern- 
ing facts  which  he  has  not  specially  studied 
and  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  are 
by  no  means  yet  well-established. 

The  second  book,  by  the  well-known  pro- 
fessor of  experimental  zoology  in  Columbia 
University,  consists  of  a  series  of  four  lec- 
tures criticizing   the   older    and   appreciating 


the  newer  evidence  for  evolution.  Mendel's 
discovery  is  ranked  as  of  first  importance, 
as  in  Professor  Lock's  book,  and  beautiful 
illustrations  accompany  clear  explanations 
of  the  experimental  work  done  in  this  field. 
Evidence  from  recent  experimentation  is 
given  to  show  that  the  mechanism  of  cell 
formation  and  development  harmonizes  with 
the  theory  of  Mendelian  heredity.  Further 
recent  experimental  evidence  is  cited  to  throw 
light  on  the  influence  of  natural  selection 
in  bringing  about  evolution  and  it  is  shown 
that  we  do  not  know  the  cause  of  mutations 
giving  rise  to  new  characters.  Evolution  has 
taken  place  by  the  incorporation  into  the  race 
of  those  mutations  beneficial  to  the  life  and 
reproduction  of  the  organism. 

The  social  scientist  may  gain  much  from 
a  careful  study  of  these  two  books.  In  the 
first  place,  the  method  of  work,  the  pains- 
taking scientific  thoroughness  and  the  lack 
of  dogma  or  haste  in  reaching  conclusions 
(except  in  the  one  instance  cited),  is  one 
that  must  be  imitated  by  all  students  of  so- 
ciety before  they  can  take  their  place  among 
scientific  leaders.  Years  of  research  and  in- 
vestigation are  certainly  as  necessary  in  the 
study  of  human  society  as  in  the  field  of 
plant  and  animal  life  and  great  harm  can  be 
done  by  those  who  advocate  reforms  based 
on  insufficient  study,  whereas  much  is  to  be 
gained  by  harmonizing  our  efforts  at  human 
improvement  with  the  real  needs  and  possi- 
bilities of  human  evolution.  Differ  as  we 
may  with  the  author  of  the  first  volume  in 
his  discussion  of  eugenics,  we  can  carry  over 
from  the  rest  of  his  book  much  that  is  valu- 
able, and  the  second  book  yields  an  equal 
or  greater  return. 

The  emphasis  both  place  on  the  value  of 
the  Mendelian  law  applies  in  the  field  of 
the  social  sciences  as  well  as  in  the  biolog- 
ical sciences,  for  as  regards  feeblemindedness 
at  least  it  has  greatly  influenced  our  think- 
ing and  our  programs.  Further  sound  scien- 
tific evidence  as  to  the  influence  of  the  Men- 
delian law  and  other  methods  of  inheritance 
on  human  progress  is  yet  to  be  worked  out; 
when  such  knowledge  comes,  it  may  throw 
light  on  many  problems  eluding  us  today. 
May  such  books  as  the  above  stimulate  truly 
thorough  work  in  the  field  of  social  investi- 
gation as  well  as  give  perspective  to  many 
who  are  working  with  the  more  immediate 
problems  of  social  treatment. 

Amey  Eaton  Watson. 

A  Schoolmaster  of  the  Great  City 
By    Angelo    Patri.      Macmillan    Company. 
221  pp.    Price  $1.25  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.35. 

One  of  the  chief 
hopes  of  American  pub- 
lic education  is  that  the 
administrative  person- 
nel, principals  and 
teachers,  shall  acquire 
a  professional  dignity 
and  competence  that 
will  relieve  the  some- 
what forlorn  social 
and  pecuniary  status 
into  which  we  have 
allowed  the  men  and 
women  of  our  educa- 
tional system  to  sink.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  when  teachers  are  worth  more  they  will 
be  paid  more  and  will  be  more  highly  re- 
spected. Perhaps  it  is  true  rather  that  if 
they  were  paid  more  they  would  make  the 
school  more  vital.  Somehow  the  instinct  of 
workmanship  must  be'  gotten  generally  into 
the  teaching  profession,  this  instinct  which 
brings  a  disgust  with  routine,  with  verbal- 
ism, with  mass-teaching,  and  those  other  evils 
of  a  congested  and  mechanical  school  sys- 
tem. Education  is  a  practical,  even  a  fine, 
art,  rather  than  a  science.  It  works  upon 
the  most  sensitive  and  complex  raw  material 
in  die  world,  the  human  personality,  and  the 
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educational  craftsmen  and  artists  have  there- 
fore to  be  of  a  more  skillful  and  subtle  cali- 
bre than  any  other  craft  demands. 

There  is  no  book  that  will  more  aid  such 
an  end  than  this  charming  and  intimate  rec- 
ord of  a  schoolmaster's  life  in  the  teeming 
public  schools  of  New  York  city.  Angelo 
Patri  came  out  of  Little  Italy.  He  knows 
from  his  own  experience  the  life  that  is  be- 
hind the  children  who  throng  the  city  schools. 
There  was  no  one  better  fitted  than  he  to 
know  how  much  the  congested  city  home 
needed  the  ministrations  of  the  school,  and 
how  effectively  the  school  could  spread  out 
its  functions  until  it  touches  and  stimulates 
the  home.  Mr.  Patri's  school,  P.  S.  45,  in  New 
York  city,  has  been  known  to  everyone  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  results  of  the 
Gary  experiment  there,  but  few  of  us  knew 
the  life  of  the  principal  to  whose  philosophy 
and  skill  those  results  have  been  due.  P.  S. 
45  was  not  any  quick  magic  of  a  new  idea. 
It  was  the  product  of  Mr.  Patri's  slow 
working  out  in  his  classroom  teaching  and  in 
his  direction  of  large  schools  the  relation  of 
school  to  neighborhood,  the  permeation  of 
the  neighborhood  by  the  school.  The  Wirt 
idea  was  easy  to  apply  because  Mr.  Patri 
had  been  working  along  the  same  lines.  The 
extension  of  the  city  school  is  one  of  those 
fertile  ideas  that  leaders  with  a  love  of  the 
people  and  a  sense  of  children's  needs  de- 
vise independently  of  each  other.  Coming 
together,  they  find  they  have  the  same  spirit 
and  have  invented  separately  the  same  tech- 
nique. The  conjunction  of  Mr.  Wirt  and 
Mr.  Patri  has  produced  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  vitalizing  city  schools  in  the 
country. 

This  book  tells  the  story  of  Mr.  Patri's 
own  education  in  learning  what  a  school 
should  be.  He  tells  it  in  little  homely  inci- 
dents of  the  life  of  a  teacher  and  principal. 
There  is  no  theorizing  or  dogmatizing.  You 
see  the  children  and  the  mothers  and  the 
homes  with  his  own  eyes.  You  unravel  the 
snarls  and  tangles  with  him.  You  marvel 
that  the  despised  craft  of  teaching  could  be 
so  dramatic,  could  call  for  such  skill  and 
talent.  It  is  an  artist  who  has  seen  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  raw  human  material  he 
works  with.  It  is  a  man  with  a  vision.  Mr. 
Patri  makes  the  technique  of  running  a  school 
seem  like  the  most  fascinating  and  complex 
of  modern  enterprises.  It  involves  general- 
ship, quick  resourcefulness,  human  sympathy, 
a  workmanlike  use  of  materials  to  create 
personality  and  effectiveness  in  the  child. 

Schoolmasters  like  Mr.  Patri  would  make 
teaching  the  most  important  of  professions, 
and  education  the  finest  of  the  arts. 

Randolph   Bourne. 


The  Way  Life  Begins 

By  Bertha  C.  Cady  and  Vernon  M.  Cady. 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association.  78 
pp.  Price,  $1.00;  by  mail  of  Survey,  $1.07. 
The  "conspiracy  of 
silence"  on  the  subject 
of  the  sex  function,  of 
which  young  people  in 
this  country,  not  to 
mention  ethers,  have 
been   the   victims,   has, 
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for  good  or  ill,  come 
to  an  end.  It  is  no 
longer  "  respectable  " 
to  be  ignorant  on  the 
subject.  It  may  even 
be  doubted  whether 
the  tendency  at  present 
is  not  to  go  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
to  overdo  candor;  to  over-stimulate  attention 
to  this  matter;  tolerating  a  hectic  chatter  on 
the  subject  which  tends  to  take  it  out  of  its 
place  and  proportion  even  as  did  the  former 
reticence.  If  I  have  to  choose,  I  prefer  the 
publicity;  but  a  middle  ground  is  perfectly 
attainable.  There  is  no  more  reason  for 
overstrained    attention    to    this    function    and 


relationship  than  to  the  other  physiological 
matters  about  which  we  try  to  be  intelligent. 

It  may  be,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  better 
if  young  people  could  be  kept  in  ignorance 
about  the  whole  subject  of  sex  until  some 
"right  time" — whenever  that  may  be  ! — but 
the  fact  is  that,  however  desirable  such  a 
course,  it  cannot  be  done.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  boys  and  girls  shall  know 
the  essentials  of  the  sex  function ;  nor  of 
when;  but  of  who  shall  tell  them,  and  ho<w? 
You  cannot  keep  it  from  them.  If  your  boy 
is  ten  years  old,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
that  already  he  has  learned  in  the  gutter 
what  you  have  not  had  the  wisdom  or  the 
nerve  to  tell  him. 

To  this  many  parents  will  answer,  "I  am 
willing  and  eager,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
to  tell,  or  how  to  tell  it.  I  am  a  mother, 
or  a  father,  but  my  ignorance  is  abysmal ; 
I  know  hardly  more  than  my  child.  How 
shall  I  go  about  it?  Where  is  the  informa- 
tion to  be  obtained  ?" 

In  The  Way  Life  Begins,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cady  have  gone  far  to  meet  this  need.  Their 
small  book,  not  unduly  technical  in  phrase- 
ology, yet  scientifically  accurate  and  depend- 
able, sets  forth  what  most  parents  and  teach- 
ers who  have  this  problem  to  meet  need  most 
to  know.  The  authors  speak  especially  to 
parents  and  teachers,  and  seek  to  meet  the 
need  of  a  statement  of  the  fundamental  facts 
concerning  the  reproduction  of  living  forms ; 
of  an  interpretation  of  these  facts  in  terms 
of  human  interest  and  well-being,  and  of  a 
standpoint  in  this  service  which  shall  not  be 
merely  material.  They  have  succeeded  ad- 
mirably. The  tone  is  sweet  and  constructive 
— spiritual,  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word, 
without  the  pseudo-religious  mush  and  gush 
which  make  most  such  books  sickening. 

In  some  days  this  essay  could  be  made 
even  more  effective;  but  it  is  so  very  practi- 
cal and  clean  and  on  the  whole  satisfying 
that  one  is  pretty  well  justified  in  saying  that 
while  it  is  not  the  only  useful  and  commend- 
able book  in  its  field,  it  is  beyond  any  ques- 
tion the  best.  John  Palmer  Gavit. 

The  Study  and  Behavior  of  an  Individual 
Child 

By  John  T.  McManis.     Warwick  &  York, 

Inc.     54   pp.     Price,   $.75;   by  mail   of   the 

Survey,  $.80. 

Although  The  Study  of  the  Behavior  of  an 
Individual  Child,  by  John  T.  McManis,  is 
but  54  pages  in  length,  yet  it  contains  a  great 
deal  that  is  worth  while.  This  little  book 
is  what  it  claims  to  be,  namely,  a  "syllabus," 
the  object  of  which  is  to  suggest  lines  of 
study  for  persons  who  are  not  expert  inves- 
tigators but  who  are  to  become  teachers  of 
the  young.  It  contains  fifteen  chapters,  each 
beginning  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  topic 
which  the  chapter  covers.  Then  follows  a 
list  of  questions  or  headings  intended  to  di- 
rect the  observation  of  the  student  of  the 
individual  child.  Each  chapter  offers  a  list 
of  suggestive  reading  which,  if  put  together, 
forms  quite  a  good  bibliography.  The  topics 
have  been  well  selected  and  the  most  sig- 
nificant   points    under    each    are    enumerated. 

Of  course,  in  a  book  of  this  kind  little  or 
nothing  is  offered  on  the  constructive  side. 
The  author  does  not  claim  to  give  either  ad- 
vice or  aid  in  the  treatment  of  the  child.  In- 
deed, he  wisely  recommends  that  where  con- 
ditions are  found  to  be  exceptional  the  ex- 
pert should  be  consulted. 

Data  which  might  be  collected  on  a  basis 
of  the  suggestions  made  in  this  syllabus 
would  be  valuable  and  scientific  directly  in 
proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  observer. 
Nothing  is  presented  to  the  reader  except  an 
outline  of  points  to  be  noted,  and  the  accu- 
racy of  the  data  depends  almost  altogether 
on  the  judgment  of  the  person  who  is  study- 
ing the  child.  For  a  thoughtful,  careful  stu- 
dent these  outlines  should  prove  suggestive 
and  helpful.       Augusta  F.  Bronner,  M.D. 


Measurement  of  Intelligence 

By  Lewis  M.  Terman.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company.  362  pp.  Price,  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $1.62. 

This  book  reports 
the  extension  and  re- 
vision of  the  Binet- 
Simon  tests.  It  is  an 
important  and  far- 
reaching  contribution 
to  the  subjects  of  men- 
tal measurements  and 
their  sociological  and 
educational  bearings. 
Part  I  includes  a 
description  of  the 
Binet-Simon  scale  ; 
outlines  its  limita- 
tions; indicates  the  need  for  its  extension 
and  revision,  and  for  a  clearer  and  more 
detailed  account  of  the  method  of  procedure 
and  scoring;  and  it  explains  the  Stanford  re- 
vision. The  records  of  1,000  unselected  school 
children,  tested  by  Terman  and  his  associ- 
ates, are  analyzed.  The  bearing  of  the  re- 
sults upon  problems  of  vocational  guidance, 
juvenile  delinquency,  grading  of  pupils,  pro- 
motional schemes,  retardation  and  the  proper 
handling  not  only  of  the  defective  but  of 
the  superior  child,  is  convincingly  set  forth. 
The  scale  has  undoubtedly  been  made  more 
serviceable  by  this  revision  as  an  instrument 
for  measuring  intelligence  especially  below 
the  mental  age  of  seven  and  above  the  mental 
age  of  twelve,  where  the  earlier  scales  were 
least   adequate. 

Terman  finds,  as  did  Goddard,  that  not 
far  from  2  per  cent  of  the  children  enrolled 
in  public  schools  must  be  looked  upon  as 
"real  defectives."  An  almost  equal  number 
are  of  "very  superior  intellectual  ability." 
The  problem  of  retardation  he  finds  to  be 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  commonly 
thought  to  be.  It  is  the  bright  children  who 
are  retarded  and  the  dull  who  are  accel- 
erated. The  latter  are  overestimated  by  their 
teacher  and  are  in  grades  beyond  their  ca- 
pacity; while  the  capacity  of  the  bright  chil- 
dren is  underestimated  and  the  large  major- 
ity are  in  grades  below  their  intellectual 
level.  The  harmful  results  of  this  "educa- 
tional lockstep"  are  pointed  out,  and  it  is 
urged  that  teachers  be  better  trained  to  rec- 
ognize superior  ability,  and  that  children, 
when  discovered,  be  promptly  promoted, 
partly  to  save  their  time  but  chiefly  to  avoid 
the  grave  risk  now  being  run,  that  they  fall 
into  life-long  habits  of  sub-maximum  effi- 
ciency. 

Data  gathered  hold  much  of  interest  con- 
cerning the  physical  condition  of  the  supe- 
rior child  and  pile  up  evidence  that  such 
children  will  thrive  under  rapid  promotion. 
Part  II,  a  "complete  guide  to  the  scale," 
provides  the  most  careful  instruction  for  the 
procedure  and  scoring  of  tests.  It  insures 
the  greatest  possible  uniformity  of  method 
and  overcomes  the  lack  of  adequately  detailed 
guides.  The  book  is  exceptionally  well  writ- 
ten and  in  so  clear  and  untechnical  a  manner 
that  not  merely  the  psychologist  but  the  rank 
and  file  of  student,  teacher,  social  worker, 
lawyer,  nurse  and  physician  will  find  it  de- 
cidedly interesting.  The  book  may  with  profit 
be  used  as  textbook  in  schools  of  philan- 
thropy, of  training  for  public  health  nursing, 
in  normal  schools  and  colleges. 

Nevertheless,  though  his  book  is  written  in 
a  popular  manner  to  further  a  more  general 
understanding  of  the  scale  and  so  secure 
its  wider  usefulness,  Terman  is  very  explicit 
that  "the  use  of  the  scale  for  research  pur- 
poses and  for  accurate  diagnosis  will  of  ne- 
cessity be  restricted  to  those  who  have  had 
intensive  training  in  experimental  psychol- 
ogy." His  own  book  is  excellent  testimony 
to  the  wisdom  of  securing  expert  testing  and 
interpretation    of   results. 

Jean  G.  Weidensall. 
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RED   CROSS   POLICY 

THE  control  of  policy  and,  therefore,  the  responsibility 
for  the  usefulness  of  the  American  Red  Cross  now  rests 
upon  what  is  known  as  the  War  Council — a  body  of  finan- 
ciers; of  men  experienced  in  the  direction  of  large  business 
affairs.  The  spirit  and  methods  of  this  War  Council  are  a 
fair  subject  of  public  discussion.  It  is  appropriate  to  recall 
that  the  creation  of  the  War  Council  is  only  the  latest — 
probably  not  the  last — of  a  series  of  radical  changes  which 
have  marked  the  thirty-five  years  of  the  history  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  this  country.  Prior  to  the  recent  financial  coup 
d'etat,  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  revolution  of 
1905,  as  a  result  of  which  Clara  Barton  was  eliminated  and 
ex-President  Taft,  then  secretary  of  war,  and  Mabel  T. 
Boardman  became  respectively  chief  official  sponsor  and  ani- 
mating spirit. 

During  the  next  decade  the  Red  Cross  occupied  itself 
largely  with  emergency  relief  in  disasters.  Of  these  there 
were  many,  great  and  small,  at  home  and  abroad.  There 
was  much  to  do  in  a  neglected  field,  and  it  was  done  with 
energy  and  with  constantly  increasing  public  appreciation  and 
confidence.  The  military  and  medical  functions  were  not  sub- 
ordinated. On  the  contrary  they  were  emphasized.  A  nursing 
service  was  organized  and  first-aid  instruction  was  provided. 
The  annual  sale  of  Christmas  seals  was  a  model  publicity 
campaign  for  health.  The  international  character  of  the 
organization  was  scrupulously  maintained.  Nevertheless  those 
aspects  of  the  Red  Cross  which  are  associated  with  relief 
and  rehabilitation  became  more  and  more  familiar  as  earth- 
quake and  fire,  shipwreck  and  mine  explosion,  flood  and  fam- 
ine continually  brought  before  the  nation  the  necessity  for 
prompt  and  generous  relief  for  those  who  suffer  from  such 
calamities.  An  institutional  membership  was  established, 
largely  on  the  initiative  of  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Red  Cross,  as  a  convenient  means  of  insuring  a 
supply  of  experienced  social  workers  to  do  the  actual  work 
of  relief  and  rehabilitation  as  occasion  required. 

In  1914  the  Red  Cross  would  have  been  well  prepared  for 
any  such  responsibility  as  had  been  encountered  in  the  previous 
nine  years.  For  the  disaster  which  actually  occurred — the 
European  war — it  was  wholly  unprepared.  Organization  and 
material  resources  were  naturally  lacking,  but,  what  was  far 
more  serious,  the  Red  Cross  had  no  program  of  action  which 
would  give  a  clear  and  authoritative  lead  to  public  opinion. 
The  decision  not  to  undertake  any  relief  work  for  civilian 
non-combatants  made  inevitable  the  starting  of  numerous  spe- 
cial relief  funds.  At  first  the  Red  Cross  attempted  to  fur- 
nish doctors  and  nurses  and  supplies  to  belligerents  on  both 
sides.  Later  it  became  impossible  to  send  supplies  directly  to 
Germany,  but  long  before  this  the  medical  units  had  been 
withdrawn  with  much  resulting  embarrassment  to  any  other 
Red  Cross  activities  in  the  countries  to  which  they  had  been 
sent.  Heroic  work  was  done  by  some  of  these  doctors  and 
nurses  and  large  quantities  of  supplies  were  sent  which  cer- 
tainly saved  lives  and  mitigated  suffering. 

A  dispassionate  review,  however,  of  the  three  years  must 
leave  some  feeling  of  disappointment  in  the  mind  of  pa- 
triotic Americans  who  would  like  to  think  of  the  Red  Cross 
as  the  symbol  of  the  humanity  of  the  nation,  of  the  part  which 
the  neutral  American  people  would  play  in  lessening  the  un- 
necessary suffering  and  distress,  the  unintended  horrors  in- 
cident to  but  not  an  absolutely  unavoidable  part  of  a  state  of 
war.  As  compared  with  what  might  have  been  done  under 
the  banner  of  neutrality  and  humanity,  in  Belgium  and 
Poland,   in  Galicia  and  Armenia,   for  prisoners  of  war,   for 
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widows  and  orphans,  as  well  as  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  America  has  played  somewhat  less 
than  a  heroic  part.  The  multiplicity  of  war  relief  agencies 
with  which  the  Red  Cross  is  now  trying  to  cope  might  not 
have  come  into  being  if  the  Red  Cross  had  decided  earlier 
on  its  present  role,  if  its  appeals  had  been  based  on  thorough 
investigation  abroad,  if  it  had  had  a  broader  program  and  had 
demanded   resources  for  carrying  it  out. 

The  justification  for  the  War  Council  and  the  present 
attempt  to  unify  war  relief  is  not  in  our  having  entered  the 
war.  The  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  villages,  a  legitimate  task  of  American  philanthropy  now, 
have  been  so  in  fact  for  the  past  three  years.  Not  perhaps  a 
war  council  but  a  neutral  humanitarian  council  should  have 
been  raising  these  huge  sums  and  spending  them.  If  in  spite 
of  war  loans  and  taxes  it  can  be  done  now,  the  presumption 
is  strong  that  it  could  have  been  done  as  soon  as  the  need 
became  known — certainly  more  than  two  years  ago. 

That,  however,  like  the  decade  before  the  war,  is  a  closed 
chapter.    What  concerns  us  now  is  the  present  and  the  future. 

The  War  Council  is  obviously  at  a  disadvantage  as  a  legis- 
lative and  judicial  body  in  not  being  in  any  broad  sense  repre- 
sentative. It  is  called  upon  to  perform  legislative  and  even 
judicial  functions.  It  is  formulating  policies  and  deciding  how 
and  through  what  channels  funds  shall  be  applied.  It  is 
asking  the  public  for  very  large  sums  in  advance  of  such 
formulations  and  decisions,  or  at  least  in  advance  of  public 
knowledge  as  to  what  they  are  or  are  to  be.  The  public  has 
responded  with  a  general  vote  of  confidence ;  but  if  the  war 
continues  that  vote  will  have  to  be  renewed  another  year. 
The  demand  will  be  for  even  greater  sums  and  the  response 
will  depend  not  on  the  standing  and  ability  of  the  members 
of  the  War  Council  but  on  the  policies  they  have  adopted 
and  the  measures  they  are  putting  into  operation.  In  antici- 
pation of  these  future  demands  the  Red  Cross  should  frankly 
take  the  public  into  confidence  as  rapidly  as  tentative  plans 
are  approved  and  such  plans  should  not  be  finally  adopted  by 
the  council  until  many  persons  whose  experience  in  life  may 
be  quite  different  from  their  own — doctors,  nurses,  teachers, 
workingmen  and  women,  closet  philosophers  and  men  of 
affairs — small  affairs  as  well  as  large  affairs — have  had  their 
say  about  them.  Friendly  criticism  in  advance  may  prevent 
very  unfriendly  but  just  complaint  after  it  is  too  late.  It 
might  be  still  better  if  the  Red  Cross  had  a  representative 
consulting  body  in  which  policies  and  measures  could  be 
proposed  and  discussed  in  advance  both  of  appropriations  and 
appeals. 

The  name  War  Council  may  unconsciously  mislead  even 
its  own  members.  It  is,  of  course,  not  a  war  council  but  a 
committee  or  a  commission  to  devise  and  carry  on  extensive 
relief  operations.  Cooperation  rather  than  control  is  the 
starting  point  of  its  relations  with  other  relief  agencies.  Be- 
cause of  its  official  backing  and  its  own  large  contribution  to 
the  common  cause,  the  Red  Cross  should  have  little  difficulty 
in  securing  cooperation  if  it  is  made  apparent  that  this  rather 
than  domination  is  its  genuine  desire.  If  at  the  start  an  im- 
pression to  the  contrary  has  been  made  this  is  to  be  put  down 
to  inexperience  on  the  one  side  and  sensitiveness  on  the  other. 
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in    WAR    TIME 

By  Edward  T.  Devine 


The  irritation  and  indignation  shown  by  such  veterans  of 
war  relief  as  Dr.  Morton  Prince  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton  are  excusable  and  natural.  Mr.  Coffin,  the  new  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  cooperation,  will  have  need  for  all  his 
tact  and  skill  in  conciliation.  He  will  surely  succeed  in  re- 
moving all  grounds  for  just  complaint  as  the  underlying 
sincerity  and  good  will  of  those  interested  on  both  sides  be- 
come apparent. 

Possibly  too  much  has  been  said  about  the  unpaid  full  time 
to  be  given  by  various  gentlemen  recently  called  to  important 
positions  in  the  Red  Cross.  Such  contributions  are,  of  course, 
entitled  to  generous  recognition.  It  would  be  unfortunate, 
however,  to  create  the  impression  that  the  important  positions, 
the  great  opportunities  for  most  conspicuous  service,  are  to  be 
available  only  to  those  whose  independent  means  enable 
them  to  work  without  salary.  Mr.  Hoover  without  salary 
and  General  Pershing  with  salary  will  be  judged  by  the  same 
scale.  We  do  not  want  to  repeat  in  the  American  Red  Cross 
the  conditions  of  the  British  Army  when  commissions  had  to 
be  purchased  or  the  British  Parliament  before  members  were 
paid — brilliant  as  the  services  of  some  of  those  officers  and 
statesmen  were.  The  Red  Cross  should  be  made  and  kept 
democratic.  Its  policies  should  be  settled  after  public  dis- 
cussion and  deliberation.  Its  higher  ranks  should  be  kept 
open  for  those  who  have  shown  preeminent  fitness. 

The  War  Council  is  composed  of  men  of  conspicuous  ad- 
ministrative ability,  as  is  proper;  for  it  is  primarily  an  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  agency.  It  has  done  brilliantly 
what  it  first  undertook  to  do — raised  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  It  has  shown  courage, 
disinterested  zeal  and  breadth  of  purpose.  It  has  sought  ex- 
pert advice  and  has  not  hesitated  to  scrap  what  it  considered 
antiquated  machinery  of  organization.  It  is  a  magnificent 
experiment,  with  the  real  test,  of  course,  still  to  come. 

American  generosity  will  be  taxed  far  beyond  any  previous 
experience.  People  of  moderate  means  will  have  to  be  reached 
and  encouraged  to  give  until  they  feel  it.  Whatever  the  peace 
terms  may  be,  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  will  not  be  re- 
stored through  the  device  of  war  indemnities.  The  suffering 
caused  by  the  war  is  like  that  of  fire  and  flood,  of  the  wreck- 
age of  all  the  ships  that  ever  sailed  the  sea,  of  explosions 
in  all  the  mines  that  ever  were  dug,  of  earthquakes  and 
famine  beyond  human  imagination.  The  Red  Cross,  while 
the  war  lasts,  must  bind  the  allied  nations  in  affectionate  and 
sympathetic  bonds,  sharing  one  another's  burdens ;  and  thus 
prepare  for  the  better  but  harder  time  after  the  war  when  its 
symbol,  lifted  high  above  all  divisions  and  enmities,  may  once 
more  in  the  fulness  of  meaning  stand  for  healing,  for  restora- 
tion, for  rehabilitation:  for  neutrality  and  humanity. 

THE  WAR  PROGRAM  OF  EDUCATION 

A  FINE  example  of  the  kind  of  "standing  at  attention" 
which  we  were  advocating  a  month  ago  is  supplied  by 
the  United  "States  Bureau  of  Education.  In  a  series  of  bul- 
letins Commissioner  Claxton  has  promulgated  a  philosophy 
and  a  program  for  the  vast  educational  forces  of  the  country, 
from  state  superintendent  to  Montessori  baby,  which  is  a  sum- 
mons to  high  patriotic  service. 


Schools  and  other  agencies  of  education  must  be  maintained  at 
whatever  necessary  cost  and  against  all  hurtful  interference  with 
their  regular  work  except  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  national  de- 
fense, which  is,  of  course,  our  immediate  task  and  must  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind  and  have  right  of  way  everywhere  and  at  all 
times. 

If  the  war  should  be  long  and  severe,  there  will  be  great  need 
in  its  later  days  for  many  young  men  and  women  of  scientific 
knowledge,  training,  and  skill;  and  it  may  then  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  is  now  to  support  our  schools,  to  spare  our  children  and 
youth  from  other  service  and  to  permit  them  to  attend  school. 

Therefore,  no  school  should  close  its  doors  now  or  shorten  its 
term  unnecessarily. 

All  ycung  men  and  women  in  college  should  remain  and  use 
their  time  to  the  very  best  advantage,  except  such  as  may  find  it 
necessary  to  leave  for  immediate  profitable  employment  in  some  pro- 
ductive occupation  or  for  the  acceptance  of  some  position  in  some 
branch  of  the  military  service,  which  position  can  not  be  so  well 
filled   by   anyone  else. 

All  children  in  the  elementary  schools  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
all  high-school  pupils  should  remain  in  school  through  the  entire 
session. 

England,  France,  Italy,  and  the  central  Empires  have  thrown  into 
battle  a  very  large  per  cent  of  their  educated  and  trained  men,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  young  professors  and  instructors  in  their  uni- 
versities, colleges,  gymnasium,   lycees,   and  public  schools. 

Their  colleges  and  universities  are  almost  empty.  The  young  men 
who  would,  under  normal  conditions,  be  receiving  the  education 
and  training  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  leadership  in  the  future 
development  of  these  countries  are  fighting  and  dying  in  the  trenches. 

All  these  countries  must  needs  go  through  a  long  period  of  recon- 
struction, industrially  and  in  many  other  respects. 

Our  own  trained  men  and  women  should  be  able  and  ready  to 
render  every  possible  assistance. 

Therefore,  a  right  conception  of  patriotism  should  induce  all  stu- 
dents who  can  not  render  some  immediate  service  of  great  value  to 
remain  in  college,  concentrate  their  energies  on  their  college  work, 
and  thus  be  all  the  more  ready  and  fit  when  their  services  may  be 
needed  either  for  war  or  for  the  important  work  of  reconstruction 
and  development  in  our  own  and  other  countries  when  the  war  shall 
have  ended. 

This  advice  is  reinforced  by  President  Wilson  in  an  open 
letter  of  July  20  to  Secretary  Lane,  in  which  he  urges  that 
colleges  and  technical  schools  "maintain  their  courses  as  far 
as  possible  on  the  usual  basis,"  and  that  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  boys  and  girls  leaving  high  school  should  continue 
their  education. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  true  and  false  economy  in 
administration,  and  the  proper  place  for  productive  work  by 
school  children  is  stated  in  a  discriminating  paragraph. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  should  not  be  lowered  in  this  time  of 
unusual  high  cost  of  living.  When  possible,  salaries  should  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  services  rendered.  Since  the  people  will 
be  taxed  heavily  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  teachers  should  be  willing  to  continue  to  do 
their  work,  and  do  it  as  well  as  they  can,  as  a  patriotic  service,  even 
if  their  salaries  can  not  now  be  increased. 

All  equipment  necessary  for  the  best  use  of  the  time  of  teachers 
and  students  should  be  provided,  as  should  all  necessary  increase  of 
room,  but  costly  building  should  not  be  undertaken  now  while  the 
prices  of  building  material  are  excessively  high  and  while  there 
are  urgent  and  unfilled  demands  for  labor  in  industries  pertaining 
directly  and  immediately  to  the  national  defense. 

During  school  hours  and  out  of  school,  on  mornings,  afternoons, 
Saturdays,  and  during  vacation,  all  older  children  and  youth  should 
be  encouraged  and  directed  to  do  as  much  useful  productive  work 
as  they  can  without  interfering  with  their  more  important  school 
duties.  This  productive  work  should  be  so  directed  as  to  give  it  the 
highest  possible  value,  both  economically  and   educationally. 

The  importance  of  increased  attention  to  certain  "social" 
features  of  the  public  schools  is  urged. 

For  children  and  youth  in  schools  of  all  grades  there  will  be  need 
of  more  effective  moral  training,  and  provision  should  be  made  for 
this. 

While  the  war  for  the  safety  of  democracy  is  in  progress  and 
when  it  is  over,  there  will  be  greater  need  for  effective  machinery 
for  the  promotion  of  intelligent  discussion. 

To  this  end  every  schoolhouse  should  be  made  a  community  cen- 
ter and  civic  forum  with  frequent  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
matters  of  public  interest  and  for  social  intercourse. 

{Continued  on  page  430) 
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"KEEP  COMING,"  THE  POLIO 
SLOGAN  THIS  YEAR 

'"T^HIS  is  the  time  to  keep  coming," 
JL  says  every  dispensary  caring  for 
the  little  survivors  of  the  epidemic  of 
infantile  paralysis.  And  it  is  the  time 
which  Mrs.  Munro  foretold,  writing  to 
the  Survey  of  February  3,  this  year, 
when  the  mother  whose  child  is  well 
now,  save  for  his  weakened  muscles, 
wonders  "whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
force  this  helpless  being  to  do  such  a 
distasteful  task  day  after  day,  and  year 
after  year,  when  he  might  be  made  a 
happy,  comfortable  invalid."  The  exer- 
cises have  lost  their  novelty;  progress  is 
very  slow ;  the  child  is  hot  and  tired ; 
why  not  give  it  up?  There  are  so 
many  things  that  a  cripple  can  do  these 
days. 

As  the  nurses  see  it,  the  epidemic  itself 
was  almost  easier  to  combat  than  this 
subtle,  overwhelming  discouragement. 
"No  soldier  is  more  deserving  of  hon- 
orable mention  for  his  work  in  the 
trenches,"  says  Dr.  Donald  Baxter,  of 
the  New  York  Committee  for  the  After- 
care of  Infantile  Paralysis,  "than  are 
the  nurses  who  are  steadfastly  meeting 
the  insidious  onslaught  of  that  impla- 
cable foe,  Discouragement." 

"Several  months  ago,"  continues  Dr.  Bax- 
ter, "the  mother  of  a  little  Manhattan  boy 
became  discouraged  because  she  could  see 
but  little  improvement  in  the  condition  of  her 
child  and  refused  to  continue  the  clinical 
treatment.  At  that  time  the  little  fellow  could 
not  walk,  but  had  to  be  constantly  kept  on 
an  iron  frame.  Through  the  united  efforts 
of  the  nursing  associations  and  the  members 
of  the  hospital  staff,  this  child  was  placed 
in  a  large  institution  where  regular  atten- 
tion was  assured  and,  as  a  result,  he  is  near- 
ly well.  He  is  now  not  only  able  to  walk, 
but  has  been  returned  to  his  home  and  mother 
and  is  now  regularly  transported  to  the 
clinic  in  one  of  the  many  big  ambulances 
used  only  for  after-care  work." 

And  from  all  along  the  line  comes 
proof  that  just  this  unwavering,  persist- 
ent muscle-training  is  keeping  little  chil- 
dren from  the  loss  of  control  over  their 
limbs  and  providing  instead  for  their 
full  vigor  when  the  training  time  has 
passed.      In   Greater   New   York   alone 


fully  fifty  hospitals  are  giving  nearly 
3,000  such  treatments  every  month. 
With  the  cooperation  of  nursing  asso- 
ciations in  educating  mothers  for  this 
care  of  their  children  at  home,  fully 
25,000  treatments  are  being  given 
monthly.  Of  the  7,600  children  that 
have  come  to  the  After-care  Committee, 
already  1,052  have  been  discharged  as 
cured. 

The  danger  of  another  epidemic  is 
apparently  passed,  and  poliomyelitis 
seems  to  be  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of 
those  who  said  that  it  would  smolder 
along  this  year,  using  up  the  remaining 
material  rather  than  break  out  into  an- 
other conflagration.  The  outburst 
threatened  in  West  Virginia,  a  few 
months  ago,  has  subsided.  One  focus 
in  Vermont  that  became  active  for  a 
time  has  quieted  down  again,  only 
eighteen  cases  being  reported  as  late  as 
July  14.  From  twenty-five  states  all 
over  the  country  reports  range  from 
two  to  thirteen  cases,  only  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  exceeding  this 
number.  In  New  York  city,  at  the 
week  which  saw  fifty-six  cases  last  year, 
only  nine  were  found  this  year.  Mean- 
time the  strictest  watch  is  being  kept 
that  none  of  even  the  sporadic  cases 
shall  later  prove  a  focus  of  spreading 
infection. 

UNDERGRADUATES  INTRO- 
DUCED TO  SOCIAL  WORK 
THE  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  has  just  completed  a 
novel  educational  campaign.  During 
the  four  weeks  ending  August  4  the 
society  entertained  as  its  guests  under- 
graduates from  eight  different  institu- 
tions in  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States. 

These  students  spent  three  days  a 
week  as  volunteers  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  society's  district  visit- 
ors; two  days  a  week  they  devoted  to 
the  inspection  of  institutions  engaged  in 
various  forms  of  social  work,  and  one 
day  a  week  to  lectures  and  discussions. 
The  students  have  all  been  leaders 
in  the  undergraduate  life  of  their  re- 
spective  colleges   and    are   of    the   class 


of  1918.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  society 
that  they  will,  therefore,  be  able  to 
take  back  this  year  to  their  fellow- 
students  something  of  what  they  have 
learned  during  their  stay  in  New  York. 
Social  agencies  have  frequently  con- 
ducted summer  institutes  of  various 
kinds  for  college  graduates;  this  is  said 
to  be  the  first  time  that  a  vacation 
course  of  work  and  instruction  has  been 
carried  out  for  undergraduates. 

The  students  stayed  at  Hartley  House 
and  Union  Settlement.  The  colleges 
represented  were  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount 
Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley, 
Wells,  Amherst  and  Haverford. 

PAN-AMERICAN   LABOR  FED- 
ERATION 

ARRIVAL  in  Washington  of  Ed- 
mundo  E.  Martinez,  representing 
the  Confederation  of  Workers'  Syndi- 
cates of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and 
announcement  of  the  selection  of  An- 
tonio Correa  as  delegate  from  Cuba, 
and  of  Gardenio  Gonzales  as  dele- 
gate from  the  Great  Federation  of 
Labor  of  Chile,  to  become  resident 
members  at  Washington  this  summer  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Pan- 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  mark 
the  enlistment  in  this  movement  of  three 
national  bodies  widely  influential  in  the 
industrial  progress  of  Latin  America. 
The  other  resident  delegates  are  Carlos 
Loveira,  delegate  from  the  unions  and 
syndicates  of  Yucatan,  and  Santiago 
Iglesias,  head  of  the  Free  Federation  of 
Workers  of  Porto  Rico.     Samuel  Gom- 
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pers  and  John  Murray  are  the  spokes- 
men of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  on  this  Central  Committee. 

As  soon  as  the  Cuban  and  Chilean 
delegates  arrive  questions  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  new  Pan-American  Federation 
of  Labor  will  be  taken  up.  One  of  the 
first  issues  to  be  met  will  be  that  of 
sending,  or  refusing  to  send,  delegates 
to  the  labor  and  Socialist  peace  terms 
conference  at  Stockholm  in  September. 
As  this  conference  has  been  called  at 
the  instance  of  the  Russian  Council  of 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  delegates  and 
of  the  Russian  Socialists,  it  has  enlisted 
the  sympathy  of  the  syndicalists  and 
trade  unionists  of  Latin  America.  On 
the  other  hand,  President  Gompers,  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has 
come  out  against  sending  representatives 
as  premature  and  in  the  interests  of 
Germany. 

WORK    OF    SOCIAL    SERVICE 
COUNCIL  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

HOW  the  St.  Louis  Central  Council 
Social  Agencies  has  attempted  to 
follow  up  the  recent  survey  of  local 
charities  carried  out  by  Francis  H.  Mc- 
Lean is  of  interest  to  every  city  where 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  greater 
team  work.  The  council  took  stock  at 
its  recent  annual  meeting  when  reports 
by  various  committees  were  submitted, 
snowing  how  suggestions  from  the  sur- 
vey are  being  put  into  effect. 

Two  questionnaires  were  prepared  by 
the  Health  Committee  and  sent  to  all 
visiting  nurses'  associations,  outing 
camps,  clinics  (municipal  and  private), 
maternity  hospitals,  convalescent  homes, 
homes  for  incurables,  tuberculosis 
agencies,  sick  diet  and  free  ice  and  pure 
milk  agencies.  Tabulations  were  made 
of  the  results  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  in  some  instances  were 
sent  to  the  institutions  in  question  and 
in  others  were  referred  for  conferences 
to  members  of   the  committee. 

The  Children's  Committee  spent  part 
of  last  year  in  formulating  standards 
for  children's  institutions,  child-placing 
agencies  and  day  nurseries.  Copies  of 
their  recommendations  were  sent  to  all 
societies  and  institutions  concerned. 

The  Committee  on  Family  Treatment 
investigated  and  made  suggestions  to 
homes  for  single  women  and  women  with 
children,  working  girls'  boarding  homes 
and  women's  lodging  houses,  which  were 
reviewed  and  in  the  main  approved  by 
Mr.  McLean.  The  committee  also  in- 
vestigated and  reported  on  the  work  of 
the  Salvation  Army  and  Humane  So- 
ciety and  prepared  questionnaires  on  the 
Red  Cross,  Citizens'  Emergency  Relief 
Organization  and  the  Emergency  Aid 
Society. 

The  Committee  on  Adult  Depend- 
ents has  made  a  complete  survey  of  the 
old  people's  homes  which  disclosed  a  list 
of  over  100  old  people  anxiously  waiting 


to  be  admitted  to  homes  that  were  taxed 
to  their  capacity.  This  situation  has 
been  remedied  upon  recommendations 
from  the  committee,  by  an  addition  to 
the  Memorial  Home  and  the  Altenheim 
and  the  purchase  of  an  additional  house 
by  the  Christian  Old  People's  Home. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  committee, 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  providing  for  the  purchase  of 
a  municipal  farm  and  an  appropriation 
of  $150,000,  to  meet  the  immediate 
needs.  Subsequently  a  Municipal  Farm 
Commission  was  appointed  by  the  mayor 
to  investigate  municipal  farms  in  other 
cities.  The  bill  has  been  somewhat  de- 
layed because  of  other  important  meas- 
ures pending. 

One  of  the  big  problems  before  the 
council  for  the  past  year  and  one  which 
will  occupy  an  important  part  of  its 
program  for  the  coming  year  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  centralized  purchasing 
bureau  where  supplies  for  all  charitable 
institutions  in  the  city  can  be  procured 
and  distributed  to  them  at  a  reduced 
price.  The  committee  handling  this 
matter  has  collected  considerable  data 
from  other  cities  and  has  asked  the  Char- 
ities Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  cooperate  by  requesting  all 
charities  on  its  endorsed  list  to  furnish 
an  itemized  statement  of  their  supplies 
in  1916. 

Committees  on  employment,  uniform 
records  and  social  service  among  colored 
agencies  have  been  recently  appointed. 
A  number  of  special  committees  have 
also  been  named  to  investigate  proposed 
new  agencies  and  agencies  where  the 
work  is  not  up  to  the  required  standard. 

SOCIAL    PROBLEMS    OF    THE 
SOUTHLAND 

WARTIME  social  problems  vied 
with  questions  of  race  relations 
and  the  participation  of  the  church  in 
social  service  as  chief  concerns  in  the 
minds  of  the  delegates  and  speakers 
from  twenty-six  states  who  attended  the 
sixth  annual  Southern  Sociological 
Congress. 

In  addition  to  constructive  sugges- 
tions for  attack  on  the  social  problems 
of  the  Southland,  the  meeting  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  thorough  reorganization 
which  superseded  the  former  loose  form 
of  government  by  a  highly  developed 
system  of  executive  committee  and  gov- 
erning board,  with  close  control  over 
the  affairs  of  the  congress.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  so  that  J.  E.  McCul- 
loch,  former  executive  secretary,  might 
give  his  full  time  to  the  duties  of  edu- 
cational secretary,  in  connection,  partic- 
ularly, with  the  extension  work.  New 
departments  were  created  on  Wartime 
Relation  to  the  Man  in  Uniform,  and 
Relief  and   Social  Work. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  congress  was  the  strong  bond  be- 
tween  the  church   and   the   social   aims 


of  the  South.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  delegates  were  ministers — or  former 
ministers — engaged  in  social  work.  The 
official  sessions  were  held  in  the  Robert 
E.  Lee  Memorial  Hall  at  Blue  Ridge, 
a  beautiful  structure  on  a  thousand- 
acre  tract  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
overlooking  the  Swannanoa  River  Val- 
ley and  the  receding  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, founded  and  largely  maintained 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
A  characteristic  note  was  struck  by 
the  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Church  and 
Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
He  declared  for  a  social  service  program 
which  would  make  every  church  a  cen- 
ter of  social  education,  make  it  a  center 
for  neighborhood  activities,  tie  the 
church  up  to  the  social  and  civic  agen- 
cies of  the  community,  federate  the 
churches  in  each  community,  get  them 
unitedly  behind  all  movements  for  hu- 
man betterment  in  city,  state  and  nation, 
and  lead  them  into  the  fight  for  social 
justice.  He  spoke  also  of  the  Federated 
Churches'  selection  of  chaplains  for  the 
new  National  Army,  saying  that  the 
new  chaplains  will  be  the  peer  of  the 
finest  men  from  West  Point  and  An- 
napolis. 

"Let  us  not  be  timid,  but  aggressive,  in 
using  the  churches,"  said  Dr.  Tippy.  "Any 
minister  or  church  that  hasn't  the  broad  out- 
look doesn't  really  know  the  love  of  God. 
Victory  in  the  war  now  is  the  great  task  of 
this  country.  It  requires  every  ounce  of 
consecrated  power  we  have.  The  church 
needs  to  be  on  the  ground  in  the  military 
training  camps,  backing  to  the  limit  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  other 
accredited  agencies,  and  getting  into  touch 
with  the  boys  who  belong  to  their  denomina- 
tions." 

R.  M.  Archibald,  conference  mis- 
sionary secretary  of  the  North  Alabama 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  Birmingham,  Ala.,,  said 
of  the  rural  church: 

In  the  South  considerably  more  than  half 
our  people  live  in  the  country,  and  must  be 
saved  by  the  country  church  if  they  are  to 
be  saved  at  all.  Better  roads  and  the  auto- 
mobile have  broken  up  the  isolation  of  the 
country  community,  so  that  instead  of  having 
a  distinct  type  it  has  largely  lost  its  pecu- 
liarly rural  characteristics  and  is  becoming 
more  and  more  dominated  by  city  and  town. 
Vices  as  well  as  virtues  project  themselves 
into  the  country  in  a  manner  hitherto  un- 
known. 

The  methods  of  the  past  generations  will 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  rural  life  of  today. 
The  church's  program  for  the  rural  com- 
munity must  include  every  interest  of  hu- 
manity. We  must  look  after  the  health  of 
the  people,  cooperate  with  the  school  in  a 
war  upon  ignorance,  promote  better  methods 
and  cooperative  activity  in  agriculture,  dairy- 
ing, poultry,  and  marketing,  provide  for  so- 
cial and  recreational  life  of  the  people,  and 
promote  in  every  way  possible  a  strong  com- 
munity life. 

Richard  Carroll,  colored  preacher  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  said:  "Teaching  that 
is  not  teaching  is  not  preaching.     That 
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is  the  hardest  lesson  for  the  colored 
preacher  to  learn.  Making  social  serv- 
ice evangelism  is  the  basis  of  the  greatest 
movement  I  know  for  the  salvation  of 
the  South." 

Wartime  service  to  soldiers  was  dis- 
cussed by  a  number  of  speakers.  Among 
the  most  practical  was  the  Rev.  Kirk- 
man  G.  Finlay,  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 
He  said: 

We  must  clean  up  our  town,  stop  the  sale 
of  liquor,  and  close  up  the  houses  of  prosti- 
tution and  other  dens  of  iniquity.  But  our 
work  is  not  done  then.  The  average  man 
in  uniform  does  not  go  to  these  places  be- 
cause he  is  depraved  or  vicious.  He  goes 
there,  first  of  all,  because  he  has  nothing 
else  to  do;  and,  second,  because  the  ordinary 
refining  and  restraining  influences  of  home 
are  gone. 

We  must  give  him  something  else  to  do, 
and  we  must  try  to  give  him  at  least  some 
of  the  refining  and  restraining  influences 
of  home.  First  I  place  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  But 
our  churches  must  come  to  the  rescue.  They 
must  make  every  possible  effort  to  adapt 
their  services  to  the  needs  of  the  soldiers 
and  make  them  welcome.  They  must  make 
their  recreation  rooms  social  centers.  After 
that  point  of  contact  is  established  it  will  be 
for  us  to  make  it  mean  what  we  will.  Let 
us  not  be  afraid  to  give  these  boys  a  touch 
of  home. 

"The  American  soldier  is  only  the 
American  boy  away  from  home,  plus 
the  uniform  and  plus  the  crowd  spirit," 
said  Dr.  Paul  B.  Johnson,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  representing  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association.  "The  com- 
munities near  training  camps  will  find 
that  the  responsibilities  brought  to  them 
by  the  camps  will  lead  them  to  three 
lines  of  work — for  the  soldiers,  for  the 
town  girls  and  for  the  elimination  of 
prostitutes." 

Influences  in  isolated  mountain  locali- 
ties which  affect  children  were  discussed 
by  John  C.  Campbell,  director  of  the 
Southern  Highland  Division  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Asheville, 
N.  C: 

The  two  outstanding  agencies  in  furthering 
social  and  spiritual  ends  are  the  school  and 
the  church.  Helpful  as  they  often  are  else- 
where, here  they  too  often  tend  to  strengthen 
faults  that  result  from  over-emphasis  of  in- 
dividualism. Such  schools  are  likely  to  be 
but  an  echo  of  the  thought  of  the  opinionated 
leaders,  who  have  no  basis  of  judgment  as 
to  what  schools  should  be.  If  the  trustee 
system  prevails,  it  is  too  generally  true  that 
some  kinsman  or  kinswoman  of  the  strongest 
trustee  is  the  teacher,  and  if  some  other  sys- 
tem prevails,  it  is  "good  politics,"  as  it  is 
called,  to  make  such  appointments  as  will 
hold  the  votes  of  the  strongest  families.  The 
child  does  not,  then,  even  in  school,  get  away 
from  the  limiting  mental  environment  of  his 
elders,  for  the  teacher,  who  holds  a  pay-job 
where  jobs  are  few,  does  not  wish  to  offend 
the  elders  by  innovations. 

Church  ministrations  are  infrequent.  The 
child  is  not  allowed  to  forget  that  he  is  a 
stranger  in  a  sinful  world,  from  which  he 
is  urged  to  flee,  and  is  seldom  led  to  feel 
that  he  is  a  citizen  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
which  begins  here  and  now.  Denominational 
antagonism  too  often  arises  between  what 
might  be  called  local  and  non-local  agencies, 
and  religion  to  the  child  becomes  a  thing  of 


controversy,  having  to  do  with  ways,  means 
and  formulae. 

NEGRO    MIGRATION   AS   THE 
SOUTH  SEES  IT 

THE  sessions  of  the  closing  day  of 
the  Southern  Sociological  Congress, 
held  at  Asheville,  were  on  race  rela- 
tions and  emphasized  the  newly  de- 
veloped problem  of  Negro  migration. 
The  sense  of  a  number  of  speakers  on 
the  subject  was  that  Negro  migration 
was  not  a  new  thing;  that  probably  no 
more  than  250,000  Negroes  have  gone 
North  in  the  last  year  (in  spite  of  prev- 
alent reports  of  much  greater  figures)  ; 
that  migration  in  large  part  is  caused 
by  high  wages  in  the  North,  with  ill 
treatment  of  the  Negroes  a  varying  fac- 
tor in  different  parts  of  the  South,  and 
that  the  movement  is  to  be  stopped,  not 
by  repression,  but  by  cooperation  be- 
tween colored  and  white  people  to  en- 
sure fair  opportunity  and  treatment  for 
the  Negroes. 

A  number  of  colored  speakers  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  of  their  people. 

The  present  migration  is  simply  an 
acceleration  of  the  movement  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  according  to  Prof.  George 
E.  Haines,  of  Fisk  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

The  largest  exodus  has  been  from  the 
places  where  there  have  been  the  poorest 
economic  conditions  and  the  greatest  race 
friction.  One  Negro  who  moved  North  said 
to  me,  "There's  been  so  much  killing  of 
Negroes  around  here  I  didn't  know  when  my 
turn  might  come."  The  colored  and  white 
people  must  get  together  and  talk  frankly 
and  act  honestly  in  common. 

Another  colored  speaker,  the  Rev. 
H.  H.   Proctor,  of  Atlanta,   Ga.,  said: 

This  is  the  most  unique  movement  in  his- 
tory. The  colored  race,  known  as  the  race 
which  is  led,  has  broken  away  from  its  lead- 
ers. This  movement  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  spontaneity.  There  are  a  number  of  con- 
tributing causes,  but  the  basic  fact  is  that 
Negroes  are  seeking  men's  wages  and  men's 
treatment.  They  have  been  restless  at  liv- 
ing under  a  double  standard  not  only  of  con- 
duct and  character,  one  code  for  white  and 
one  for  black,  but  also  of  wages,  while  un- 
fortunately, expenses  have  increased  on  a 
single  standard,  that  of  the  white  man. 

The  colored  man  carries  in  his  heart  a 
deep  and  abiding  sense  of  mistreatment.  He 
resents  segregation,  disfranchisement,  "Jim 
Crow-ism."  He  wants  a  sense  of  physical 
safety.  He  wants  to  be  left  alone,  to  be 
safe   in   a   democratic  community. 

The  highest  good  of  the  colored  people  lies 
right  here  in  the  South.  We  can  stop  this 
movement  northward  by  giving  them  a 
square  deal.  If  the  leading  white  folks  and 
the  leading  colored  folks  can  get  together, 
this  can  be  done. 

Most  of  the  Negro  migrants  are  un- 
skilled, unmarried,  unreliable  young  fel- 
lows, according  to  Judge  Gilbert  Ste- 
phenson, of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

"Many  of  these  young  bucks  already  have 
criminal  records  and,  going  North,  add  to 
their  bad  reputations,"  he  said.  "They  are 
the  ones  who  cause  riots.     In  spite  of  state 


laws  against  agencies  enticing  Negroes  out 
of  the  state,  labor  agents  still  are  active. 
The  lure  of  high  wages  is  the  chief  cause 
of  Negro  immigration.  In  their  desire  to 
better  conditions,  many  earnest  people  mag- 
nify the  undesirability  of  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  Negroes. 

"No  cause  for  alarm  should  be  found  in  the 
present  accelerated  migration.  The  South 
after  a  few  years  will  profit  by  the  adjust- 
ment to  new  labor  conditions,  while  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  Negroes  throughout  the  coun- 
try would  tend  to  equalize  the  race  problem. 
The  sociologist  and  the  business  man  must 
combine  forces  to  make  sure  that  the  Negro 
gets  a  man's  chance  in  the  South." 

"The  church  can  do  much  to  promote 
good  will  between  the  races,"  said 
Bishop  G.  W.  Clinton,  a  colored  man, 
of  Charlotte. 

Among  the  causes  of  race  friction  are 
these:  (1)  Lack  of  understanding  and  of 
cooperation  between  the  races;  failure  to 
take  into  counsel  the  man  most  concerned — 
the  Negro.  (2)  Failure  to  recognize  the 
status  in  life  and  the  aspirations  of  the  Ne- 
gro. There  is  a  new  Negro,  just  as  there 
is  a  new  South.  (3)  A  marked  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  the  church  to  apply  the  only 
sure  remedy  as  seen  in  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  gospel. 

The  church  can:  (1)  Acquaint  itself  with 
the  needs  of  people  close  at  hand.  The  chal- 
lenge of  the  remote  must  not  blind  us  to 
the  opportunities  of  the  immediate.  (2)  Em- 
phasize the  spiritual  worth  of  every  man. 
(3)  Call  attention  to  the  best  side  of  the 
Negro,  acquaint  itself  with  the  evidences  of 
his  progress,  and  act  in  harmony  with  this 
information.  (4)  Condemn  unsparingly  the 
barbarities  which  are  committed  upon  Ne- 
groes and  see  that  the  sense  of  fair  play  pre- 
vails at  all  times  in  line  with  a  definite  pro- 
gram for  the  promotion  of  harmony. 

"We  must  make  up  our  minds  that 
we  are  done  with  race  prejudice,"  said 
W.  D.  Weatherford,  traveling  secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  "The  minute 
you  make  progress  in  the  economics  and 
schools  of  the  Negroes  you  also  make 
progress  in  home  and  church.  A  tre- 
mendous field  for  usefulness  lies  in 
teaching  the  Negroes  better  farming 
methods." 

THE  sudden  death,  August  5th,  at  Whit- 
field, N.  H.,  of  Hollis  Burke  Frissell,  head 
of  Hampton  Institute,  removes  the  outstand- 
ing leader  in  work  for  Negro  education  and 
development  in  the  South.  A  review  of  Dr. 
Frissell's  great  social  service  will  be  pub- 
lished in  an  early  issue. 

LABOR  UNREST   IN   THE 
SOUTHWEST 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  in  his  capac- 
ity as  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  brought  to  the  Presi- 
dent's attention  last  week  the  fact  that 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
deeply  resent  the  deportation  of  eighty 
members  of  their  union  from  Gallup, 
N.  M.  Frank  Farrington,  member  of 
the  international  executive  board  of  the 
mine  workers,  had  come  to  Washington 
to  lay  all  of  the  facts  before  the  govern- 
ment. William  Green,  international 
secretary  of  the  mine  workers,  had  tele- 
graphed to  the  President,  August  1, 
that  unless  federal  intervention  should 
be  given  to  protect  the  men  in  their  re- 
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turn  to  the  town  from  which  they  were 
driven  he  would  favor  a  strike  of  the 
coal  miners  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  about  such  protection.  Farring- 
ton  stated  that  he  endorsed  Green's 
proposal,  and  believed  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  union  throughout  the  coun- 
try would  approve  it. 

The  President  showed  himself  eager  to 
learn  all  of  the  facts  from  the  viewpoint 
of  those  making  the  protest.  He  was 
told  that  a  copper  company  had  pur- 
chased a  coal  mine  at  Gallup,  and  had 
proclaimed  an  "open  shop,"  at  the  same 
time  dismissing  its  union  coal  miners 
and  evicting  them  from  their  homes. 
Tents  were  provided  for  them  by  the 
union.  It  was  this  tent  colony  which 
was  raided,  and  all  of  the  union  men 
living  there  were  put  on  cars  and  sent 
across  the  state  line. 

Washington  dispatches  to  the  metro- 
politan press,  to  the  effect  that  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  in  the  copper  mining  districts 
of  Arizona,  Utah  and  Montana,  in  the 
northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  in 
the  lumber  camps  and  the  farming  re- 
gions of  the  Pacific  slope,  have  been 
ascertained  to  be  German-promoted  and 
of  a  treasonable  character,  were  not  con- 
firmed by  a  representative  of  the 
Survey  at  the  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Department  of 
Labor  or  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  its  constituent  organizations. 
The  officials  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  mining  department  of  the 
federation  and  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  go  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  the  cry  of  "I.  W.  W."  has 
been  raised  by  employers  in  order  to 
stamp  out  attempts  of  union  men  to 
maintain  their  accustomed  standard  of 
living  during  the  war.  That  this  is  at 
least  in  a  measure  true  is  the  opinion 
expressed  by  an  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Asked  whether  it  were  true,  as  al- 
leged in  press  dispatches  under  date  of 
August  1,  that  the  government  was  in 
possession  of  a  mass  of  evidence  of  se- 
ditious and  treasonable  activities,  insti- 
gated apparently  by  German  agents 
using  German  money,  through  the  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World,  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Wm.  C.  Fitts 
replied  in  the  negative. 

"If  we  had  evidence  of  violation  of  fed- 
eral law,"  he  said,  "we  would  instantly  take 
steps  to  apprehend  the  violators  of  the  law. 
We  have  not  made  arrests,  and  we  will  not 
make  arrests  until  federal  laws  have  been 
violated.  Of  course,  we  are  keeping  a  close 
watch  on  persons  who  may  be  suspected  of 
planning  to  commit  such  violations.  If  fires 
are  set,  or  property  is  destroyed,  or  men  are 
killed,  within  a  state,  those  are  matters  cov- 
ered by  state  law." 

Emil  Davison,  general  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  which  has  taken 
part    in    scores    of    industrial    disputes 


throughout  the  country  during  the  year, 
had  this  to  say : 

"Some  of  our  own  men  have  been  shut 
out  in  Arizona,"  he  said,  "and  of  course  the 
impression  is  created  that  these  men  belong 
to  the  I.  W.  W.  and  are  somehow  influenced 
by  German  schemes  against  the  government. 
Every  big  employer  who  is  trying  to  prevent 
the  workers  in  his  employ  from  getting  bet- 
ter conditions  at  this  time  is  yelling  that 
he  is  the  victim  of  German  plots.  We  refuse 
to  be  fooled  by  that  sort  of  sham.  Nor  are 
we  to  be  sidetracked  by  the  cry  of  'disloyalty' 
when  they  import  cheap  Negro  labor,  or 
woman  labor,  to  replace  our  men  in  shops 
where  we  ask  for  better  conditions.  This  at- 
tempt to  create  a  panic  in  the  public  mind 
over  the  name  of  the  I.  W.  W.  will  fall  flat." 

James  Lord,  president  of  the  mining 
department  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  said  that  the  miners  and 
other  workers  on  strike  in  the  West 
had  legitimate  grievances,  and  that  "no 
false  accusations  as  to  loyalty  would  be- 
cloud that  issue."  He  had  heard  of 
no  deliberate  destruction  of  property  by 
strikers. 

These  views,  in  general,  are  endorsed 
by  President  Gompers  and  Secretary 
Morrison,  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  although  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  confess  a  suspicion  of  the  motives  of, 
and  a  dislike  for,  the  I.  W.  W.  organ- 
izers in  recruiting  members  among  the 
lowest-paid  or  the  most  radical  of  the 
wage-workers  in  the  West. 

Evidence  reaching  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  to  the  effect  that  word-of- 
mouth  rumor  of  I.  W.  W.  "outrages" 
has  created  a  considerable  degree  of 
panic  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  and 
that  much  property — especially  timber 
and  orchards  and  field  crops  of  various 
kinds — is  as  a  result  being  guarded  by 
armed  men  against  possible  incendiaries. 
Evidence  of  actual  crimes  on  the  part 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  members,  who  are 
chiefly  of  the  itinerant  laborer  class,  has 
not  reached  Washington.  The  depart- 
ment officials  believe  that  just  as  some 
of  the  less  cautious  men  in  the  regular 
labor  movement  were  induced,  early  in 
the  war,  to  use  money  coming  from 
German  sources,  it  may  be  that  an  oc- 
casional member  of  the  I.  W.  W.  may 
have  been  led  to  do  the  same.  But 
the  movement  directed  by  the  loose 
organization  of  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World,  as  seen  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  is  an  expression  pri- 
marily of  social  unrest,  of  revolt  at  low 
wages  and  hard  conditions  in  industry 
and  of  impatience  with  the  slow  evo- 
lution of  economic  democracy  through 
the  organized  labor  movement. 

The  lynching  of  Frank  Little, 
I.  W.  W.  agitator,  by  six  masked  men 
at  Butte,  is  looked  upon  by  labor  offi- 
cials in  Washington  as  a  threat  to  the 
labor  movement  in  general.  As  depor- 
tations of  I.  W.  W.  and  A.  F.  of  L. 
miners  indiscriminately,  at  Bisbee,  were 
followed  by  the  deportation  of  a  group 
composed  wholly  of  A.  F.  of  L.  miners 


from  Gallup,  so  the  murder  of  Little 
at  Butte  is  looked  upon  as  the  possible 
forerunner  of  violence  in  other  strike 
zones,  in  which  leaders  of  the  unions 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  may  be  the  victims. 

On  Augusf  2  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wilson  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of 
New  Mexico  a  request  that  the  men 
deported  from  Gallup  be  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  that  they  be  protected 
against  further  interference  with  their 
liberty. 

WHAT    HAYWOOD    SAYS    OF 
THE  I.  W.  W. 

THE  I.  W.  W.  will  take  care  of 
its  deported  members  now  in 
Columbus,  New  Mexico.  These  men 
will  go  back  to  their  homes  if  they 
have  to  shoulder  arms  and  fight  their 
way  back."  This  was  the  statement 
of  W.  D.  Haywood,  secretary  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  made 
last  week  at  his  office  in  Chicago,  to  a 
representative  of  the  Survey. 

"From  Bisbee  alone,"  he  said,  "1,134 
men  have  been  deported.  Most  of 
them  are  citizens,  456  of  them  are  heads 
of  families,  and  many  are  owners  of 
homes  in  Bisbee,  having  lived  there  for 
many  years." 

The  strike  of  copper  miners  in  South- 
ern Arizona  is  a  bona  fide  movement 
for  better  conditions,  according  to  Hay- 
wood. He  points  out  that  members  of 
the  Mill,  Mine  and  Smelter  Workers' 
Union  (the  old  Western  Federation  of 
Miners)  are  on  strike  as  well  as  the 
I.  W.  W.     Here  are  the  demands: 

1.  Two  men  shall  be  employed  on  all 
piston    and   Leyner    machines. 

2.  Two  men  to  work  together  in  all  raises 
and  slopes. 

3.  No  blasting  in  raises,  stopes  or  drifts 
during  shifts. 

4.  Abolition  of  the  contract  and  the  bonus 
systems. 

5.  Abolition  of  the  rustling  card  system. 

6.  Abolition  of  the  sliding  scale. 

7.  Representation  in  the  control  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

8.  No  discrimination  against  members  of 
any  union. 

9.  A  minimum  wage  of  $6  for  all  men 
working    underground. 

10.  A  minimum  wage  of  $5.50  for  all  men 
working  on  the  surface. 

Haywood  denied  that  German  influ- 
ence or  German  money  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  present  activities  of  his 
organization.  "It's  true,"  he  said, 
"that  we  think  there  is  only  one  fight 
in  the  world,  and  that  is  between  cap- 
ital and  labor.  It's  true  that  we  are 
not  interested  in  nationalities.  We  will 
fight  for  German  workers  or  French 
workers  or  Norwegian  workers  just  as 
hard  as  we  will  for  American  workers. 
But  do  you  think  we  want  to  see  the 
Prussian  military  system  prevail?  How 
would  we  stand  to  gain  anything  from 
that?" 

The  I.  W.  W.  leader  intimated  that 
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no  outside  influence  was  necessary. 
"We  were  on  the  job  betore  Avar  Avas 
declared,"  he  said.  It  is  the  growing 
strength  of  the  organization,  according 
to  Haywood,  that  makes  the  fight 
against  it  the  more  bitter.  He  claims 
that  the  holders  of  red  cards  include 
50,000  harvest  hands,  80  per  cent  of 
the  timber  workers  of  the  Northwest, 
most  of  the  migratory  workers  and 
"three  times  as  many  metal  miners  as 
there  are  in  the  Mill,  Mine  and  Smel- 
ter Workers'  Union." 

It  is  because  the  employing  interests 
fear  its  growth,  Haywood  declared,  that 
they  are  bringing  out  the  charge  of 
German  influence.  It's  a  new  weapon 
and  a  handy  one,  he  intimated,  but 
nevertheless  merely  another  of  the  many 
"false  and  baseless  charges"  that  have 
been  made  against  the  organization. 

"Isn't  it  a  fact,"  he  was  asked,  "that 
Frank  Little,  the  I.  W.  W.  executive 
board  member  who  was  lynched  in 
Butte  last  week,  met  his  fate  because 
he  was  believed  to  be  unpatriotic  at  a 
time  when  patriotic  feeling  is  naturally 
running  high?" 

"No,"  said  Haywood.  "Little  was 
murdered  because  there  is  a  strike  in 
Butte,  and  he  was  helping  to  win  it. 
They  will  try  to  make  it  appear  that 
Little's  remarks  about  the  army  were 
what  led  to  his  death,  but  it  isn't  so. 
It  was  the  strike." 

Fred  H.  Moore,  the  Los  Angeles  at- 
torney who  went  to  Bisbee  recently  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
there  and  who  was  forced  by  the  citi- 
zens' committee  to  leave,  has  gone  to 
Columbus,  New  Mexico.  He  expects 
to  file  claims  for  damages  against  the 
state  of  Arizona  in  behalf  of  each  of 
the  deported  men  who  were  loaded  onto 
cattle  cars  and  shipped  off  without  food 
or  water. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


HEALTH  WORKERS.— Lists  of  trained 
health  officers,  school  medical  inspectors, 
public  health  nurses,  industrial  hygienists, 
etc.,  furnished  free  of  charge.  AMERI- 
CAN PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION, 
HEALTH  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU, 
1039  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

EXPERIENCED  house-mother,  with 
daughter  school  girl,  desires  position  child- 
caring  institution.    Address  2552  SURVEY. 

BY  WOMAN — Constructive  club  worker. 
Jewish  or  non-sectarian.  Address  2560, 
Survey. 

WOMAN  with  experience  in  both  social 
and  editorial  work  desires  editorial  position. 
Address  2563,  Survey. 

LADY  of  several  years'  experience  with 
unqualified  references  desires  position  as 
matron  or  housemother.  Address  2567 
Survey. 

HELP    WANTED 

WANTED— Matron  of  small  Preven- 
torium on  a  farm  near  city  of  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Must  have  had  experience 
in  group  work  with  children.    Address  2566 

Survey. 

WANTED — A  social  worker,  who  has 
had  experience  with  immigrants  and  who 
understands  immigrant  problems,  to  direct 
Americanization  work  in  Cincinnati.  Ad- 
dress Frank  P.  Goodwin,  Director  of  Social 
Centers  and  Night  Schools,  Denton  Build- 
ing, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

WANTED — Superintendent  for  Jewish 
settlement.  State  age,  previous  education 
and  training,  salary  expected.  Address 
Sidney  Pritz,  101  Union  Trust  Building, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

SEVERAL  men,  young  or  middle-aged, 
as  boys'  supervisors.  State  experience  if 
any.  Fine  chance  for  the  right  men. 
Apply  Superintendent,  Hebrew  Orphans 
Home,  12th  Street  and  Green  Lane, 
Philadelphia. 
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HOME  SCHOOL 

SPARKILL,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Collier  announce 
the  2nd  year  of  the  Home  School, 
Sparkill,  N.  Y.  Boarding  School  for 
small  group  of  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  nine.  Sleeping 
porches,  open  air  school  rooms.  Work 
and  play  along  modern  educational  lines. 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 

A  HOKE  SCHOOL  IN  THE  COtlNTBY 
FOB  BOYS  AND  GIBLS. 

Careful  supervision.  Graduates  succeed 
in  college.  Special  courses.  Athletics. 
ill   acres  of  woods  and  open  country. 

A  Quaker  school  which  teaches  the  high 
patriotism  of  good  citizenship,  the 
danger  of  militarism,  the  virtue  of  the 
democratic  ideal  of  peaceful  progress 
by  law  and  order. 

GEORGE   A.    WALTON,   Principal 

Box  293       GEORGE  SCHOOL,  PA. 


SOCIAL    FORCES  IN    WAR    TIME 

(Continued  from  page  425) 


Special  suggestions  for  increasing  their  usefulness  in  the 
present  emergency  are  given  to  certain  groups  of  institutions, 
and  all  students  are  reminded  that  it  may  well  be  their  high- 
est patriotic  duty  just  now  to  stay  in  school  and  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities. 

All  laboratories  and  manur.l-training  shops  in  high  schools  should 
be  run  at  their  full  capacity.  In  many  of  the  shops  work  should 
be  done  which  will  have  immediate  value  for  the  national  defense. 

In  all  high  schools  in  which  domestic  science  is  taught,  large  units 
of  time  should  be  given  in  the  summer  and  fall  to  sewing  for  the 
Red  Cross  and  for   local  charities. 

Classes  for  grown-up  women  should  be  formed  in  which  prac- 
tical instruction  can  be  given,  largely  by  lecture  and  demonstra- 
tion, in  the  conservation  and  economic  use  of  food. 

For  all  boys  and  girls  who  can  not  attend  the  day  sessions  of  the 
high  schools,  continuation  classes  should  be  formed.  All  cities 
should  maintain  evening  schools  for   adult  men  and  women. 

The  normal  schools  should  double  their  energies  and  use  all  their 
funds  in  the  most  economic  way  for  the  work  of  preparing  teachers. 

In  agricultural  colleges  special  intensive  courses  should  be  given 
to  prepare  teachers,  directors,  and  supervisors  of  agriculture  and 
practical  farm  superintendents. 


The  number  of  students  in  colleges,  universities,  and  technical 
schools  should  increase   rather  than  diminish. 

All  students  should  be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  give  to  their  country  and  to  the  world  the  best  and  fullest  pos- 
sible measure  of  service,  and  that  both  will  need  more  than  they 
will  get  of  that  high  type  of  service  which  only  men  and  women 
of  the  best  education  and  training  can  give.  Patriotism  and  the 
desire  to  serve  humanity  may  require  of  these  young  men  and  women 
the  exercise  of  that  very  high  type  of  self-restraint  that  will  keep 
them  to  their  tasks  of  preparation  until  the  time  comes  when  they 
can  render  service  which  can  not  be  rendered  by  others. 

No  college,  university,  or  technical  school  that  can  avoid  it  should 
permit  its  faculty  or  student  body  to  be  scattered  or  its  energies  to 
be  dissipated.  All  should  redouble  their  energies  and  concentrate 
them  on  those  things  that  will  be  of  most  service  during  the  progress 
of  the  war  and  which  will  prepare  their  students  for  the  most  ef- 
fective service  of  the  country  and  of  the  world  when  the  war  is 
over. 

These  are  words  of  wisdom— of   true   statesmanship   and 

of  the  best  social  economy.     If  we  can  realize,  as  England 

did  not,  that  education,  to  quote  Arnold  Bennett,  "is  the  very 

last  thing  that  we  ought  to  economize  in,"  we  shall  spare 

ourselves  some  of  the  unnecessary  calamities  of  war. 


SUVM 


HOLLIS  BURKE  FRISSELL 
1851-1917 

Dr.  Frissell  had  been  principal  of  Hampton  Institute  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  August  5.  The 
simple  funeral  services  at  the  Institute  Memorial  Church  and  in 
the  small  school  cemetery,  on  August  9,  brought  together  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  thoughtful  white  and  colored  people 
from  the  lower  peninsula  of  Virginia  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
America's  leading  educators.  Robert  R.  Moton,  former  com- 
mandant at  Hampton  and  now  principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute, 
and  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Education, 
formerly  associate  chaplain  at  Hampton,  were  among  those  who 
spoke.  The  whole  Hampton  student  body  sang  with  rare  feel- 
ing two  of  the  Negro  religious  folksongs  which  were  dear  to  Dr. 
Frissel's  heart — Swing  Low  Sweet  Chariot,  and  My  Lord 
What  a  Morning. 
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A  KNOT  AT  A  STREET  COR- 
NER 
WHICH    WAY? 


TYPICAL    HOUSES   OF    ILL-FAME 


WHAT   THE   SOCIAL  AGENCIES   COMPETE    WITH 


RED   CROSS      SQUAW    CAMP,      SPARTANBURG 


IN  THE  RED  LIGHT  DISTRICT,  CHARLESTON 


When  the  Soldiers  Come  to  Town 


By  Elwood  Street 

OF  THE   SURVEY   STAFF 


I 


r>M  GOING  to  buy  a  pistol,  sir.  For  twelve  years 
I've  lived  in  this  town  and  never  felt  the  need  to 
protect  my  two  women-folks.  What  do  you  suppose 
will  happen  when  40,000  virile,  red-blooded  young 
men  come  here  to  train  for  the  army  and  find  the  segregated 
district  wiped  out?  I  know;  and  I'm  going  to  buy  that  pis- 
tol, sir,  and  do  it  now!" 

His  blue  eyes  blazed,  the  veins  stood  out  on  his  aristocratic 
forehead,  and  he  thumped  the  table  to  emphasize  his  feelings. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  of  the  old  South,  of 
old  South  Carolina.  Outside  the  window,  Main  street  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  slept  in  the  sun  of  high  noon  in 
late  July. 

The  apprehensive  gentleman  represents  one  of  the  many 
shades  of  opinion  which  are  to  be  found  in  cities  near  which 
American  soldiers  are  to  be  trained  and  in  which  require- 
ments of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  regarding  the 
elimination  of  vice  are  to  be  enforced.  Because  many  Ameri- 
can cities  will  undergo  this  same  experience,  because  prac- 
tically every  home  in  the  land  will  have  loved  ones  in  this 
new  army,  it  has  seemed  worth  while  to  examine  conditions 
in  three  typical  cities,  to  gauge  public  opinion  there,  and  to 
ascertain  what  modifications  in  the  existing  institutions  of 
these  communities  are  planned  to  meet  the  leisure-time  needs 
of  soldiers  on  leave.  No  mention  will  be  made  of  plans  for 
recreation  within  camps. 

The  cities  briefly  studied  are  Charleston,  Columbia  and 
Spartanburg,  all  in  South  Carolina.  Charleston  already  has 
about  4,000  sailors  and  a  varying  number  of  soldiers  to  care 
for,  and  expects  5,000  more  sailors.  Columbia  expects  40,000 
men  by  October  1.  Spartanburg  expects  the  New  York  Na- 
tional Guard,  40,000  strong,  by  September  1.  These  facts 
determine  partly  the  state  of  social  preparedness  found  in 
these  cities. 

Charleston,  with  65,000  people,  one-third  to  two-fifths 
white,  is  over  two  hundred  years  old,  wise  in  the  ways  of  a 
world  which  has  changed,  strongly  entrenched  in  precedent 
which  has  little  changed  since  the  Civil  war.  It  boasts  more 
"charities"  than  any  city  of  the  size  in  the  country.  Columbia, 
with  40,000  people,  one-half  white,  is  125  years  old,  the  state 
capital,  with  aspirations  toward  business  and  industrial  prom- 
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inence,  well  organized  from  a  social  service  standpoint.  Spar- 
tanburg, with  26,000  people,  three-quarters  white,  eighty  years 
old,  brisk,  cultured,  in  the  heart  of  a  prosperous  cotton-mill- 
ing and  agricultural  region,  has  as  yet  felt  few  social  problems. 
These  facts  determine  in  part  the  cities'  approach  to  the  ques- 
tion of  vice  and  other  social  problems  related  to  the  soldiers' 
coming. 

Each  of  these  cities  expects  to  have  its  normal  adult  white 
male  population  increased  from  three  to  ten  times  by  the 
men  in  training.  At  Spartanburg,  with  its  approximately 
20,000  white  population,  40,000  soldiers  are  expected.  The 
soldiers  probably  each  will  get  one  night  of  leave  a  week. 
Spartanburg  authorities  have  been  told  to  expect  from  5,000 
to  10,000  men  every  afternoon  and  evening.  Spartanburg 
merchants  are  oiling  up  their  cash  registers.  Spartanburg  has 
invested  about  $200,000  in  land  and  waterworks  for  the  camp 
site  four  miles  out  of  town,  in  the  expectation  that  dividends 
will  be  prompt  and  ample,  when  New  York  troops,  surely 
the  prize  of  all  the  troops  from  the  spending  point  of  view, 
arrive.  Spartanburg  is  wondering  just  what  East  Main  street 
will  look  like  with  10,000  men  all  industriously  spending 
money  at  one  time — and  what  those  men  will  do  when  their 
money  is  spent  or  the  possibilities  of  novelty  in  spending  are 
exhausted.    Charleston  and  Columbia  are  wondering,  too. 

All  three  cities  have  in  varying  degree  the  Negro  problem, 
which  to  the  South  is  the  greatest  social  problem  of  all,  never 
out  of  sight. 

All  three  cities  are  dry — for  South  Carolina  is  dry,  really 
and  truly  dry.  "Blind  tigers,"  but  recently  visible,  cannot 
even  be  smelled,  as  a  result  of  state  and  federal  enactment  and 
vigorous  enforcement  by  city,  state  and  federal  authorities. 
The  only  way  one  can  get  a  drink  is  through  getting  per- 
mission of  the  probate  judge  to  import  one  quart  a  month  as 
medicine.  Certainly,  our  soldiers  will  have  no  temptation  to 
alcoholic  intemperance. 

The  question  of  commercialized  vice  is  much  more  serious. 
South  Carolina  has  no  state  institution  to  which  to  send  women 
offenders.  The  maximum  penalty  which  may  be  imposed 
upon  a  prostitute  is  that  for  vagrancy,  $100  fine  and  thirty 
days  in  jail.  Competent  authorities  feel  that  the  fine  merely 
forces  the  woman   to  earn  money  in   the  only  way  she  has 
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available.  The  imprisonment  merely  gives  her  a  chance  to 
rest  up,  get  necessary  medical  attention,  and  then  go  on  her 
way.  South  Carolina  has  no  immediate  prospect  of  getting 
a  women's  reformatory,  because  the  next  social  legislation  is 
that,  already  half-accomplished,  for  a  state  institution  for  the 
feebleminded,  which  seems  even  more  fundamental. 

Charleston  openly  has  a  red  light  district.  It  runs  directly 
from  King  street,  the  main  shopping  street  which  is  most 
frequented  by  soldiers  and  sailors  on  leave,  along  Clifford, 
Beresford  and  Princess  streets,  thence  into  West,  Archdale 
and  Mazyck  streets.  The  district  is  open  and  unashamed. 
On  one  afternoon  in  late  July,  Clifford  street  so  resounded 
with  ribaldry  flung  from  open  window  to  open  window  by 
out-leaning  women  that  shoppers  on  King  street  stopped  and 
looked. 

First  Steps  in  Reform 

Charleston  quite  generally  believes  in  a  segregated  vice  dis- 
trict. It  is  held  to  be  a  protection  to  the  respectable  women 
of  the  city — the  wives  and  sisters  and  sweethearts  and  daugh- 
ters. Not  only  that,  but  Charleston  has  been  so  lax  in  the 
past  that  prostitutes  have  solicited  trade  in  Broad  and  other 
business  streets.  They  have  had  houses  and  apartments  all 
over  the  city.  Secretary  Daniels'  recent  order  to  clean  up 
has  been  obeyed  by  the  police,  closing  all  the  places  not  in 
the  segregated  district,  pretty  well  preventing  street  solicita- 
tion, and  imposing  a  rule  on  the  segregated  district  that  none 
of  the  inmates  shall  leave  after  7  :30  o'clock  at  night.  Police- 
men have  orders  to  arrest  any  man  in  uniform  who  tries  to 
enter  a  house  of  ill-fame.  Charleston  believes  that  after  it 
gets  its  commercialized  vice  localized,  it  can  gradually  reduce 
it.    Whether  that  will  be  accomplished  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Active  steps  have,  however,  been  taken  to  care  for  the 
leisure  time  of  men  on  leave.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  has  opened  its  well-equipped  building  to  men  in 
uniform,  increased  its  facilities,  and  done  everything  possible 
to  make  the  men  use  its  equipment. 

The  women  of  the  city,  following  a  mass  meeting  called 
by  the  Civic  Club,  have  organized  a  unique  community  club. 
An  old  four-story  residence  was  equipped  with  all  the  appur- 
tenances of  a  home,  except  bedroom  furniture.  Books,  easy 
chairs,  pictures,  piano,  phonographs  with  a  multiplicity  of 
records,  typewriters  (unceasingly  active),  games,  dining 
room  furniture  (for  the  serving  of  refreshments  at  nominal 
prices),  a  parrot,  a  mocking  bird,  and  a  delightful  matron 
with  a  son  in  the  army,  combine  to  make  the  place  as  home- 
like as  possible.  Two  naval  recruits  on  their  first  visit  re- 
tired, apologizing  profusely  to  the  matron,  Mrs.  Brinsden, 
because  they  had,  as  they  thought,  entered  a  private  home 
instead  of  the  Community  Club  for  which  they  were 
looking.  Once  every  two  weeks  parties  with  town  girls, 
dancing,  and  refreshment,  are  held  at  the  club.  Proper 
chaperonage  makes  the  young  folks  at  their  ease.  Aside  from 
these  parties,  women,  excepting  the  matron,  are  not  allowed 
in  the  building.  Even  the  women  who  conduct  the  club  are 
refused  admittance  there  except  on  definite  business.  It  is 
the  boys'  place. 

Expenses  of  the  Community  Club  are  paid  partly  by  mem- 
bers (men  and  women  of  Charleston)  and  partly  by  con- 
tributions of  $2  a  month,  which  are  being  asked  of  every  or- 
ganization in  Charleston. 

Recreation  on  a  smaller  scale  is  provided  for  soldiers  and 
sailors  by  the  Circle  Congregational  Church,  which  has  turned 
over  its  Sunday  school  building  (once  the  church  edifice). 
The    Ladies'    Home    Missionary    Society    provides    relays    of 


women  members  to  supervise  activities.  Games,  books  and 
music  are  provided.  Once  a  week,  a  social  evening  is  held, 
with  motion  pictures  and  refreshments. 

A  war  problem  akin  to  that  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
which  Charleston  has  experienced,  is  that  of  the  women  who 
have  come  to  work  at  the  clothing  factory  in  the  navy  yard. 
About  350  of  the  700  women  employed  are  from  out  of  town, 
largely  from  the  country  districts,  never  before  in  a  large  city. 
They  are  earning  more  money  than  they  ever  had  in  their  lives 
before — $15  to  $25  a  week.  A  definite  social  question  still 
to  be  answered  is  found  in  the  fact  that  these  women  work 
ten  hours  a  shift,  one  shift  by  day  and  one  shift  by  night,  in 
buildings  which  have  no  fans,  no  screens  and  no  rest  rooms. 
The  more  immediate  question  has  been  that  of  housing  them 
adequately  and  safely.  The  commandant  of  the  navy  yard 
and  the  officers  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
have  worked  together  well  in  this  respect.  Each  woman  em- 
ployed at  the  navy  yard  is  turned  over  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
which  places  her  in  a  good  family  home  in  the  city.  The 
Confederate  College  for  Women  has  been  used  as  a  dormitory 
for  forty  girls  working  during  the  summer  vacation  period, 
and  will  be  replaced  when  college  opens  this  fall  by  a  house 
of  about  the  same  capacity,  now  being  remodeled.  A  recrea- 
tion house  has  been  equipped  on  Sullivan's  Island,  a  pleasure 
resort  near  Charleston.  There  the  women  may  meet  men 
friends  under  chaperonage. 

In  these  ways,  Charleston  is  making  a  beginning  of  caring 
for  those  brought  to  it  by  war. 

In  Columbia  the  situation  is  quite  different. 

The  segregated  district  in  Gates  street  long  has  been  an 
inseparable  feature  of  the  state  capital.  In  1898,  the  Spanish- 
American  war  volunteers  found  115  prostitutes  established 
in  town.  In  1917,  the  world  war  found  precisely  the  same 
number,  in  precisely  the  same  place — -as  a  recent  census  re- 
vealed. The  soldiers  of  the  world  war  who  train  five  miles 
out  of  Columbia  will,  presumably,  find  none  of  them,  for  on 
August  1  Columbia's  segregated  district  ceased  to  exist,  le- 
gally. On  that  day  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  city  council 
July  24  went  into  effect.  That  ordinance  provided  that  no 
one  should  live  at  or  frequent  any  house  employed  for  im- 
moral purposes,  or  rent  a  house  personally  or  through  an  agent 
for  such  purpose,  and  if  the  house  is  so  used  and  the  owner 
allows  such  action,  he  shall  be  guilty  under  the  law.  Pro- 
prietors of  a  hotel  so  used  are  guilty,  if  they  have  not  taken 
proper  precautions.  Any  citizen  may  make  a  complaint,  which 
shall  be  put  on  public  record,  and  which  must  be  investigated 
and  reported  on  by  the  police  in  five  days.  Thus,  the  woman 
and  the  man  are  both  subject  to  penalty,  and  the  police  are 
publicly  responsible  for  enforcement. 

Prodded  by  the  Government 

This  ordinance  was  passed  after  a  meeting  of  citizens  called 
by  Governor  Manning.  Action  was  hastened  by  letters 
from  Secretary  of  War  Baker.  Action  was  made  com- 
plete by  the  conviction  of  business  men  that  the  $50,000  they 
had  put  into  a  camp  site  would  avail  them  nothing  unless 
the  town  were  cleared  up.  Many  citizens  say  that  now  this 
move  has  been  forced  by  war,  peace  will  never  bring  back 
old  conditions.  The  gentleman  who  is  going  to  buy  the  pistol 
to  protect  his  women  is  typical  of  the  opposition,  but  his  group 
has  been  defeated  by  the  popular  sentiment  of  Columbia. 

What  effect  the  new  ordinance  will  have  is  not  yet  certain. 
Troops  will  not  be  in  training  at  Columbia  for  two  months, 
and  the  elimination  of  the  district  probably  will  be  gradual. 

A  group  of  church  women  have  twice  visited  all  the  twenty- 
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one  houses  in  the  district,  offering  help  of  any  sort  to  the 
women  who  want  to  start  life  over  again.  Many  of  the 
women  have  said  they  were  going  to  leave  town.  Seven  an- 
nounced that  they  would  start  boarding  houses!  Only  two 
asked  for  help  to  start  anew. 

While  the  segregated  district  unquestionably  will  be  elim- 
inated, the  police  expect  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  "board- 
ing houses"  which  may  be  started.  They  expect  certainly  to 
prevent  much  of  an  influx  of  women  from  outside  when  the 
army  comes. 

With  the  army  two  months  away,  Columbia  has  not  done 
much  yet  for  its  recreation.  The  only  plans  completely  de- 
veloped are  those  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  will  be  much 
the  same  as  in  Charleston. 

In  Spartanburg  conditions  are  entirely  different  from  either 
Charleston  or  Columbia.  Spartanburg  never  has  had  a  ten- 
derloin and  does  not  intend  to.  Mayor  John  Floyd  is  eager 
in  rooting  out  the  least  suspicion  of  vice.  Spartanburg  is  and 
will  be  as  clean  a  town  as  can  well  be  found.  It  never  has 
felt  the  need  of  a  vice  district,  doesn't  expect  to  feel  it,  and 
isn't  buying  pistols  to  protect  its  women. 

Spartanburg  faces  immediately,  however,  a  bigger  soldier- 
reception  problem  than  Charleston.  It  is  busy  on  that 
problem. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  course,  is  planning  its  usual  splendid 
work  adapted  to  wartime  needs. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  not  yet  organized,  expects  to  form  a 
branch  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  many  young  women  who 
will  be  called  in  from  the  countryside  to  work  in  the  stores. 


The  Red  Cross  will  make  a  "squaw  camp"  out  of  the  old 
Magnolia  street  school,  where  wives  and  sweethearts  and 
relatives  (female)  can  have  dormitory  accommodations  if  nec- 
essary. In  the  building  will  be  a  bureau  to  connect  visitors 
with  those  they  want  to  see. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  conduct  a  clearing  house 
for  lodgings  and  all  conceivable  services.  The  Episcopal 
parish  house  will  be  used,  as  a  tea  room  and  rest  room.  A 
bandstand  will  be  erected  on  Morgan  Square,  and  regimental 
band  concerts  will  be  held  frequently.  The  auditorium  of 
Congress  College  for  Women  will  be  used  for  entertainments. 

Spartanburg,  in  brief,  expects  the  new  army  to  be  made  up 
of  normal,  clean  young  men,  neither  better  nor  Worse  than 
the  average.  It  does  not  fear  their  "virility."  It  rather  sus- 
pects they  will  enjoy  the  same  things  the  average  young  man 
out  of  uniform  enjoys,  and  it  intends  to  provide  those  things 
just  as  far  as  possible. 

It  remains,  of  course,  to  be  seen  whether  cynical  Charleston 
or  dubious  Columbia  or  hopeful  Spartanburg  is  right.  Much 
depends  on  the  cooperation  of  the  military  authorities.  South 
Carolina's  pessimists  point  to  their  many  mulattoes  and  say 
Sherman's  men  on  their  triumphant  march  did  their  best  to 
"whiten  the  dark  belt."  The  pessimists  quote  with  remark- 
able consistency  stories  of  conditions  on  the  Mexican  border 
last  year  which  would  indicate  an  interest  of  military  au- 
thorities there  in  efficiency  rather  than  morality.  The  op- 
timists point  to  the  wholesome  faces  of  the  sailors  on  the 
streets  of  Charleston  and  of  the  National  Guardsmen  mo- 
bilized in  all  three  cities. 


When  the  Breadwinner  Goes  to  War 

The  Administration  Bill,  Drafted  by  Judge  Mack  for 
Insurance,    Compensation    and    Family    Allowances 


A  PPROVED  in  advance  by  President  Wilson,  and 
/^L  urgently  recommended  by  Secretary7  of  the  Treas- 
L — ^  ury  McAdoo,  the  bill  drafted  by  Judge  Julian  W. 
-A-  M  Mack,  to  provide  life  insurance  and  compensa- 
tion for  men  killed,  injured  or  made  sick  in  the  federal  service, 
and  allowances  for  their  families,  was  introduced  in  the  House 
and  Senate  on  August  10.  Representative  Alexander,  of 
Missouri,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  is  its  sponsor  in  the  House,  and  Senator  Sim- 
mons, chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  will 
pilot  it  through  the  upper  branch  of  Congress. 

The  bill  takes  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  act  which 
established  the  existing  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  in 
the  Treasury  Department.  It  applies  to  enlisted  men  of  all 
ranks  in  all  branches  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  and 
to  the  women  of  the  army  and  navy  nursing  service.  It  pro- 
vides in  detail  just  what  the  government  will  do  for  depend- 
ent families  of  any  size  and  degree  of  dependent  kinship 
(covering,  for  instance,  a  step-child  or  a  feebleminded  grand- 
father) while  the  man  is  in  service;  what  it  will  do  for  him 
in  case  of  injury  ("the  term  'injury'  includes  disease,"  is 
among  the  progressive  definitions  in  the  bill)  ;  and  as  to  how 
the  insurance  against  death  may  be  taken  at  such  low  rates 
that  even  privates  can  carry  the  maximum  policy  of  $10,000. 
Free  hospital  treatment  and  appliances  for  mutilated  men  are 
provided  for,  and  the  government  may  require  vocational 
training  and  re-education. 


"Its  main  purpose,"  says  the  secretary, 

is  to  grant  a  reasonable  government  indemnity  against  the  losses  and 
risks  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  a  patriotic  duty  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  extraordinarily  hazardous  service  to  which  the  govern- 
ment has  called  and  forced  the  citizens.  It  provides  not  only  for  the 
man,  but  for  his  family. 

It  aims  to  accomplish  these  ends  by  granting  a  reasonable  measure 
of  indemnity  against  the  risk  of  loss  of  support  of  the  bread-winner, 
or  of  life  and  limb,  or  of  present  insurability  at  ordinary  rates. 

As  to  family  allowances,  the  measure  proposes  that  allot- 
ments from  the  soldier's  pay  shall  be  compulsory,  unless 
waived  or  exempted  under  regulations,  for  a  wife  or  children 
up  to  18  years  of  age,  or  if  the  dependents  are  "incapable 
of  pursuing  a  substantially  gainful  occupation  because  of 
mental  or  physical  infirmities."  Allotments  of  the  soldier's 
pay  for  other  dependents  are  to  be  voluntary.  Compulsory 
allotment  from  his  pay  will  have  a  minimum  of  $15  a  month 
and  a  maximum  of  one-half  pay.  The  allowance  given  the 
family  from  government  funds  ranges  from  $5  to  $50,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  family  and,  except  as  to  wife  and  chil- 
dren, the  actual  needs  of  the  dependents  and  the  amount 
usually  contributed  by  the  soldier  to  their  support.  No  allow- 
ance will  be  made  to  these  kindred  by  the  government  unless 
voluntary  allowance  is  made  by  the  soldier,  in  which  case  a 
minimum  of  $5  and  a  maximum  of  one-seventh  pay  is  a  con- 
dition to  the  government  payment. 

In  a  letter  transmitting  the  bill  to  the  President,  Mr. 
McAdoo  points  out  the  justice  of  liberal  treatment  of  men 
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forced  into  the  service  under  conscription  and  the  benefit, 
not  only  to  dependents,  but  to  the  morale  of  the  fighting  force, 
in  having  a  man's  mind  at  ease  regarding  his  family  while 
he  is  away  and  in  case  he  is  wounded  or  killed.  These  "pro- 
visions for  the  men  and  their  families  should  not  be  offered 
as  gratuities  or  pensions  and  they  should  not  be  deferred  until 
the  end  of  the  war  .  .  .  not  be  left,  as  in  previous  wars, 
to  the  uncertain  charity  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
live. 

This  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the  plan  is  given  by 
Mr.  McAdoo: 

A  private  gets  $33  a  month  for  service  abroad.  If  he  has  a  wife 
and  two  children  he  must  allot  to  them  at  least  $15  out  of  his  pay. 
The  government  supplements  this  by  giving  the  family  an  allowance 
of  $32.50.  This  family's  minimum  income,  therefore,  would  be  $47.50. 
The  father  can  allot  as  much  more  as  he  pleases.  If  there  is  an- 
other child,  the  government  will  allow  $5  additional.  If  that  man 
should  have  a  mother  or  father  actually  dependent  upon  him,  and 
to  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  contribute,  say  $15  a  month,  he 
can  secure  an  allotment  of  $10  a  month  from  the  government  for  the 
parent  by  allotting  $5  more  of  his  pay.  Thus,  the  private  with  a 
wife,  three  children  and  a  mother  actually  dependent  upon  him,  by 
giving  $20  out  of  his  $33  a  month,  would  get  from  the  government 
for  his  family  $47.50  a  month,  giving  the  family  an  income  of  $67.50, 
and  still  leave  the  man  $13  per  month  for  spending  money.  If  there 
are  more  children,  or  if  there  is  also  a  dependent  father,  the  gov- 
ernment would  give  up  to  $50  in  all,  over  and  above  the  man's  own 
allotment. 

The  family  allowances,  payable  monthly,  are  as  follows: 

Class  A.  In  the  case  of  a  man  to  his  wife  (including  a  former 
wife  divorced)    and  to  his  child  or  children: 

(a)  If  there  be  a  wife  but  no  child,  $15. 

(b)  If  there  be  a  wife  and  one  child,  $25. 

(c)  If  there  be  a  wife  and  two  children,  with  $5  per  month  addi- 
tional for  each  child,  $32.50. 

(d)  If  there  be  no  wife,  but  one  child,  $5. 

(e)  If  there  be  no  wife,  but  two  children,  $12.50. 

(f)  If  there  be  no  wife,  but  three  children,  $20. 

(g)  If  there  be  no  wife,  but  four  children,  with  $5  per  month  ad- 
ditional for  each  additional  child,  $30. 

Class  B  provides  $10  for  one  parent,  $20  for  two  parents, 
$5  for  each  grandchild,  brother,  sister  and  additional  parent. 
In  the  case  of  a  woman  with  dependent  children  the  amounts 
are  as  in  d,  e,  f  and  g  above. 

Included  among  "children"  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  are 
stepchildren  living  in  the  household,  children  legally  adopted 
and  illegitimate  children,  the  last,  "as  to  the  father,  only  if 
acknowledged  by  him,  or  if  he  has  been  judicially  ordered  or 
decreed  to  contribute  to  such  child's  support."  A  "parent" 
includes  grandparents  and  step-parents  of  either  man  or  wife, 
while  "brother"  and  "sister"  include  those  "of  the  half  blood 
as  well  as  of  the  whole  blood,  stepbrothers  and  stepsisters  and 
brothers  and  sisters  through  adoption." 

Finally,  as  to  these  dependent  families,  a  "wife"  is  thus 
defined: 

That  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  marriage  shall  be  conclusively 
presumed,  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  there  is  a  legal  spouse  living, 
if  the  man  and  woman  have  lived  together  in  the  openly  acknowl- 
edged relation  of  husband  and  wife  during  the  two  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  war,  or  the  date  of 
enlistment  or  of  entrance  into  or  employment  in  active  service  in  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  if  subsequent  to  such 
declaration,  or  during  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  the  man's 
death  or  the  beginning  of  the  disability. 

The  compensation  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  "if  death 
results  from  injury"  the  payments  shall  be  the  following  per- 
centages of  his  army  pay : 

(a)  For  a  widow  alone,  25  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  $30;  (b) 
for  a  widow  and  one  child,  35  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  $40; 
(c)  for  a  widow  and  two  children,  40  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  $50, 
with  5  per  cent  additional,  but  not  less  than  $5,  for  each  additional 
child  up  to  two;  (d)  if  there  be  no  widow,  then  for  one  child,  20  per 
cent,  but  not  less  than  $15;  (e)  for  two  children,  30  per  cent,  but 
not  less  than  $25;    (f)    for  three  children,  40  per  cent,  but  not  less 


than  $35,  with  5  per  cent  additional,  but  not  less  than  $10,  for  each 
additional  child  up  to  two;  (g)  for  a  widowed  mother,  20  per  cent, 
but  not  less  than  $25  ;  the  maximum  monthly  compensation  for  death 
shall  be  $200. 

For  total  disability  from  injury  ("so  as  to  make  it  imprac- 
ticable for  the  injured  person  to  pursue  any  gainful  occupa- 
tion") the  compensation  will  be  the  following  percentages 
of  a  man's  pay: 

(a)  If  he  has  neither  wife  nor  child  living,  40  per  cent,  but  not 
less  than  $40;  (b)  if  he  has  a  wife,  but  no  child  living,  50  per  cent, 
but  not  less  than  $55;  (c)  if  he  has  a  wife  and  one  child  living,  55 
per  cent,  but  not  less  than  $65;  (d)  if  he  has  a  wife  and  two  or 
more  children  living,  60  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  $75;  (e)  if  he  has 
no  wife,  but  one  child  living,  50  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  $50,  with 
5  per  cent  additional,  but  not  less  than  $10,  for  each  additional  child 
up  to  two;  (f)  if  he  has  a  widowed  mother  substantially  dependent 
on  him  for  support,  then  in  addition  to  the  above,  10  per  cent,  but 
not  less  than  $10;  $20  additional  for  a  helpless  person  in  constant 
need  of  nurse  or  attendant;  the  maximum  monthly  compensation 
to  be  $200. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  measure  to  work  out  the 
details  of  means  and  methods  of  rehabilitation  and  re-educa- 
tion of  the  injured  men,  but  the  bill  establishes  two  principles: 

1.  The  man's  obligations  to  avail  himself  of  such  opportunities  as 
the  government  may  provide  or  cause  to  be  provided,  under  penalty 
of  loss  of  compensation  during  any  period  of  unreasonable  refusal. 

2.  A  man's  right  to  disability  compensation  regardless  of  his  in- 
dividual economic  recuperation,  this  being  considered  by  the  framers 
of  the  bill  as  "an  essential  spur  to  the  full  development  of  his 
potentialities." 

Compensation  for  death  continues  until  the  children  are  18 
years  of  age,  and  until  two  years  after  the  remarriage  of  the 
widow.  The  amount  of  the  grant  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  family  status  at  the  time  of  each  monthly  payment.  This, 
in  order  that  the  young  man  returning  home  in  a  maimed 
condition  may  have  the  adequate  care  of  wife  and  children. 

When  death  or  disability  occurs  after  discharge  or  resig- 
nation, compensation  for  such  death  or  disability  resulting 
from  injury  suffered  or  disease  contracted  in  the  course  of 
service  will  still  be  paid,  if  proper  certification  of  injury  is 
made  within  one  year  after  resignation  or  discharge. 

On  the  administrative  side,  the  bill  provides  for  a  division 
of  the  War  Risk  Bureau  into  two  sections — one  on  Marine 
and  Seamen's  Insurance  and  the  other  on  Military  and  Naval 
Insurance.  Each  division  is  to  have  a  commissioner  under 
the  direction  of  the  bureau. 

The  most  notable  and  novel  provision  in  Judge  Mack's  bill 
is  the  government  insurance  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  The 
committee  of  insurance  men,  representing  the  great  private 
insurance  companies  and  societies,  reported  adversely  upon 
the  idea  of  governmental  insurance  "over  and  above  the  com- 
pensation on  the  ground  that  the  other  provisions  were  liberal 
enough."  Judge  Mack  had  the  support,  however,  of  both 
the  treasury  officials  and  the  labor  committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  as  well  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Sweet  and  Insurance  Commissioner  Nesbit  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  first  suggested  it.  The  bill  will 
enable  any  man  in  the  service  to  buy  from  $1,000  to  $10,000 
of  insurance  at  a  premium  rate  for  the  war  period  estimated 
at  from  $7  to  $8  per  $1,000.  The  Insurance  Committee  ob- 
jected that  this  was  discriminatory  against  the  poor  man,  and 
suggested  as  a  substitute  that  the  government  pay  $1,000, 
over  and  above  any  other  compensation,  in  each  case  of  death 
during  service  or  within  five  years  after  discharge  from  the 
service,  to  such  beneficiary  as  the  man  might  name. 

Secretary  McAdoo  vigorously   defends  the   insurance   pro- 
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posal.  It  was  drafted  by  Judge  Mack  after  a  study  of  the 
situation  and  the  practice  here  and  abroad.  The  bill,  as  a 
whole,  had  the  advice  and  help  of  Captain  S.  H.  Wolfe,  of 
the  War  Department,  an  actuary;  Assistant  Secretary  Edwin 
F.  Sweet,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce;  Major  Henry 
Leonard,  of  the  Navy  Department;  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  an  advisory  committee,  including 
P.  Tecumseh  Sherman,  J.  W.  Sullivan,  Frank  Whiting, 
F.  Spencer  Baldwin  and  D.  L.  Cease,  with  aid  from  V.  Everit 
Macy,  A.  Parker  Nevin  and  Lee  K.  Frankel,  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  and  it  was  put 
in  shape  by  the  Legislative  Drafting  Bureau. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  the  purchase  of  government  in- 
surance, the  bill  prescribes  that  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments may,  by  regulation,  compel  men  who  do  not  allot  one- 
half  of  their  pay  to  deposit  with  the  government  the  differ- 
ence between  their  allotment  and  one-half  their  pay,  these 
deposits  to  bear  4  per  cent  interest,  compounded  semi-annually. 
This  compulsory  impounding  of  a  part  of  the  pay  of  the 
soldier  is  expected  to  result  in  his  alloting  a  reasonable  sum 
to  the  payment  of  insurance  premiums. 

"The  risk  of  non-insurability  at  ordinary  rates,"  says  Sec- 
retary McAdoo, 

is  indemnified  against  by  the  issuance  of  government  insurance, 
covering  total  disability  and  death,  to  officers,  men  and  army  nurses 
while  in  active  service  as  part  of  the  military  or  naval  forces. 

The  excess  cost  due  to  the  increased  mortality  and  disability  risk 
should  clearly  be  borne  by  the  government.  The  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  insurance  bureau  for  the  benefit  of  the  fighting  men  is  also 
a  proper  governmental  charge.  As  the  government  will  not  have  the 
other  expenses  incident  to  insurance,  the  premium  rates  to  be  charged 
by  it  are  based  upon  the  mortality  experience  tables  of  peace  times 
without  "loading."  "Loading"  comprises  overhead  charges,  com- 
missions to  agents,  advertising  etc.,  and  is  a  large  item  in  the 
premium  charges  of  private  companies. 

The  cheapest  form  of  insurance,  costing  during  the  war  on  an 
average  $8  per  $1,000  of  insurance  and  thus  bringing  even  the  maxi- 
mum of  $10,000  insurance  within  the  reach  of  practically  every  pri- 
vate is  provided  for.  After  the  war  the  insurance  may  be  converted 
into  other  forms  with  earlier  maturity,  the  premiums  to  be  based, 
however,  on  the  same  mortality  tables  and  without  "loading."  All 
insurance  is  to  be  payable  in  installments,  to  be  non-assignable  and 
free  from  the  claims  of  creditors  either  of  the  insured  or  of  the 
beneficiary.  It  is  to  be  limited  to  wife,  children,  and  other  specified 
kindred.  It  must  be  applied  for  within  120  days  after  the  terms  are 
promulgated  or  subsequent  enlistment  or  entrance  into  the  service. 
For  those  who  are  totally  disabled  or  die  before  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  insure  within  the  prescribed  period  of  120  days,  in- 
surance in  the  sum  of  $5,000  is  deemed  to  have  been  applied  for 
and  granted. 

Through  the  insurance  the  opportunity  is  given  to  every  man  to 
gain  greater  protection  for  himself  and  for  his  family  than  the  gov- 
ernment itself  voluntarily  gives  in  case  of  total  disability  or  death 
resulting  from  injuries  or  disease  contracted  in  the  service. 

But  it  ought  also  to  check  any  future  attempts  at  service  pension 


legislation  by  enabling  a  man  now  to  provide  against  impairment 
through  old  age,  total  disability  or  death  resulting  from  other  causes 
and  to  give  all  this  protection  to  those  kindred  who  may  be  de- 
pendent upon  him  and  who  do  not  share  in  the  government  com- 
pensation. Under  the  present  laws  monthly  service  pensions  range 
from  $12  to  $30  for  a  man,  and  $8  for  the  widow  and  $2  for  a  child. 
The  bureau  is  further  empowered  to  grve  information  to  the  men 
and  to  act  for  them  in  respect  to  their  outstanding  insurance.  In 
this  way  many  existing  policies  that  might  lapse  may  be  saved  by 
prompt  payment  of  premiums  out  of  the  man's  deposit. 

Mr.  McAdoo  estimates  that  "if  the  bill  is  promptly  en- 
acted into  law,  the  total  expenditures  for  the  first  and  second 
years  will  be  as  follows" : 

First  Year  Second  Year 

Family  allowances $141,000,000  $190,000,000 

Death    indemnities 3,700,000  22,000,000 

Compensation  for  total  disability 5,250,000  35,000,000 

Compensation  for  partial  disability 3,200,000  21,000,000 

Insurance  against  death  and  disability         23,000,000  112,500,000 

Total $176,150,000        $380,500,000 

Discussing  the  suggestion  that  the  cost  of  this  system  is 
too  great,  Mr.  McAdoo  says: 

Personally  I  have  no  patience  with  such  a  suggestion ;  I  confess 
that  I  have  only  compassion  for  it.  If  under  this  measure  the  annual 
cost  of  doing  justice  to  our  fighting  men  and  their  dependents  should 
amount  to  five,  six  or  seven  hundred  million  dollars  per  annum  at 
the  crest  of  the  load,  it  is  an  insignificant  sum  as  compared  with 
what  these  men  do  for  their  country  and  for  the  world.  At  this  time 
we  are  contemplating  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  1918  of 
more  than  ten  billion  dollars  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war — for  the 
creation  of  armies  and  death-dealing  instruments  to  be  used  in  de- 
stroying enough  human  life  to  restore  peace  and  justice  in  the  world. 
Shall  we  hesitate  to  expend  seven  hundred  million  dollars  more  per 
annum  if  need  be — only  about  6  per  cent  of  the  amount  we  propose 
to  expend  for  purposes  of  the  war — for  the  protection  of  the  widows 
and  orphans,  the  dependent  and  the  injured,  who,  after  all,  make  the 
greatest  sacrifices  of  any  part  of  our  people  for  the  safety,  security 
and  honor  of  our  country? 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  government  will 
not  escape  these  expenditures  if  this  plan  of  compensation  and  in- 
surance should  be  rejected,  for  the  pension  system  would  then  be 
resorted  to  and  the  cost  would  likely  exceed  that  of  the  proposed  plan. 
At  the  same  time  the  pension  system  would  not  provide  the  same 
benefits  nor  cover  the  subject  in  the  same  comprehensive,  humane 
and  equitable  way.  No  provision  is  made  in  our  pension  laws  for 
family  allowances  while  the  men  are  at  the  front  nor  for  rehabilita- 
tion, life  insurance,  etc.,  etc.  I  earnestly  recommend  enactment  into 
law  of  the  proposed  measure. 

But  even  if  the  bill  should  become  law  as  it  stands,  Mr. 
McAdoo  declares  that 

it  is  clearly  recognized  that  the  government  can  offer  but  the  mini- 
mum protection  based  on  general  averages  throughout  the  country 
and  that  in  many  states  and  large  cities  especially  supplemental 
grants  will  be  required.  State  and  municipal  legislation  will  be 
expected  to  meet  this  need. 

President  Wilson  wrote  Mr.  McAdoo  in  reply: 

I  have  examined  the  enclosed  papers  very  carefully  and  take 
pleasure  in  returning  them  with  my  entire  approval. 


COMRADES 

By  Paul   Lyman  Benjamin 

I   SAW  a  man  who  trudged  along  a  road, 
Footsore  and  weary  with  the  soil  of  it, 
And  well-nigh  spent  with  all  the  moil  of  it. 
With    sagging    knees    that    wobbled    as    he 

strode, 
He  whipped  his  flagging  spirits  with  a  goad 
Of  will  which  drove  him  through  the  broil 

of  it, 
To  do  his  bit  through  all  the  toil  of  it, 
To  do  his  bit  beneath  his  irksome  load. 

But  one  there  came  with  joy  a  part  of  him, 

A  merry  lad,  who  whistled,  blithe  and  gay, 

Who  whistled  clear  with  all  the  art  of  him, 

And  called,  "I'll  help  you  with  your  load 

today. 

I'll  help  you";  oh,  the  hungry  heart  of  him 

Who  heard  that  comrade's  voice  along  the 

way. 


-us 
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THE   FIRST   OBLIGATION 

YOUNG  men  of  military  age  and  normal  physique  who 
are  social  reformers  by  instinct  and  conviction  will  ordi- 
narily find  their  best  occupation  at  the  present  time  in  mili- 
tary service.  Where  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  nations 
are  fighting  for  democracy  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
fabric  of  international  law,  there  rather  than  in  relief  work, 
or  in  other  civilian  occupations,  should  social  workers  and 
students  of  social  problems  take  their  place  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  the  elect  of  every  other  calling.  And  where  these 
able-bodied,  fighting  men  are  in  the  body,  there  in  the  spirit 
should  be  the  rest  of  us  who  are  not  young  enough  or  strong 
enough  to  be  acceptable. 

The  nation  demands,  and  rightly  demands,  the  unqualified 
moral  support  of  all  its  citizens — male  and  female,  qualified 
or  not  qualified  for  military  service.  The  basis  of  this  demand 
is  not  patriotism  in  general,  or  militarism  in  any  degree, 
but  the  very  justice  of  the  national  cause,  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  the  issues  at  stake.  Truth  needs  now  not  apologists, 
but  defenders.  Humanity  needs  not  lip  confessors,  but  cham- 
pions. Civilization  needs  not  expounders,  but  exponents. 
Internationalism  needs  practical  builders  who  know  the  pre- 
cise lay  of  the  national  foundations.  The  peacemakers  who 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God  are  none  other  than  the 
stern,  unsentimental,  stout-hearted  fighting  men  who  now 
strive  with  might  and  main  to  build  a  lasting  international 
peace,  who  are  the  exponents  of  civilization  where  it  is  threat- 
ened,  the   champions   of   humanity,    the   defenders   of   truth. 

These  are  the  great  social  forces  of  war  time:  faith  in  the 
righteousness  and  justice  of  the  national  purpose;  reliance  on 
the  moral  support  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  voluntary 
suppression  of  captious  criticism ;  and  strenuous,  unified  sup- 
port through  all  legitimate  channels  of  those  who  in  the 
fighting  forces  or  in  the  government  are  carrying  the  burden 
of  responsibility.  Official  and  voluntary  social  agencies,  edu- 
cational and  philanthropic  institutions,  have  a  conspicuous 
part  to  play  in  securing  this  unity  of  action  and  unanimity  of 
support. 

The  conscientious  objectors  and  those  who  clamor  for 
peace  without  regard  to  the  purposes  of  the  war  and 
whether  they  have  been  attained  need  not  be  judged  harshly; 
but  they  are  to  be  pitied  that  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  all  his- 
tory they  have  failed.  The  nation  needs  their  moral  support 
and  they  have  been  unable  to  respond.  Issues  more  pro- 
found than  those  of  the  Reformation  or  the  French  Revolution 
have  left  them  cold.  They  have  had  to  make  nice  calculations 
as  to  how  far  they  can  go  in  opposition  to  the  national  will 
and  still  keep  out  of  jail.  They  are  deserters  where  they 
might  have  been  partakers  in  the  national  life  at  one  of  the 
supreme  moments.  They  are  exerting  a  divisive,  paralyzing 
influence,  as  far  as  their  influence  goes,  instead  of  a  strength- 
ening, unifying  and  invigorating  force.  The  grievance  against 
them  is  not  so  much  any  positive  harm  they  will  do,  as  that 
they  are  a  burden  to  carry,  a  negative  instead  of  an  affirmative 
element  in  its  long  struggle  for  a  lasting  and  desirable  peace. 
In  order  that  we  may  live  peacefully  hereafter  with  Germans, 
the  first  consideration  is  to  win  this  war  against  the  mili- 
tary autocracy  of  Germany.  To  win  this  war  will  not  of  it- 
self overthrow  Prussian  militarism.  That  can  be  done  only 
in  Germany  itself.  But  defeat  in  the  war  will  make  the 
task  of  those  Germans  who  desire  liberty  and  international 
peace  based  on  law  and  mutual  good  will  infinitely  easier. 
Internationalists  and  social  reformers  belong  above  all  others 
in  the  fighting  ranks  of  America. 

War  has  its  own  dangers  physical  and  social,  both  in  defeat 


SOCIAL    FORCES 


and  in  victory.  Against  those  dangers  we  shall  need  to  create 
our  defenses  and  safeguards  and  we  shall  have  to  do  this 
as  we  go  along.  About  the  least  useful  of  all  people,  however, 
in  the  defense  against  such  dangers  will  be  those  who  stand 
aloof  from  the  emotions  and  do  not  share  affirmatively  in  the 
national  undertaking.  The  first  qualification  for  preserving 
the  ideals  of  democracy  at  home  in  the  present  crisis  is  to 
appreciate  its  deadly  peril  in  the  world  at  large. 

A   PERMANENT   NATIONAL   REGISTRY 

THE  exigencies  of  war  have  already  made  us  acutely 
conscious  of  some  of  the  defects  in  our  social  organiza- 
tion. One  of  these  is  the  almost  oriental  indifference  we 
show  about  the  human  units  of  our  population.  Once  in  ten 
years  we  count  them,  to  be  sure,  and  we  began  to  do  this 
before  the  European  nations  generally  had  adopted  the  plan 
of  a  periodical  census.  That  is  as  much  as  we  do,  however, 
as  a  nation.  Between  times,  if  we  happen  to  want  to  know 
what  the  population  is — as  we  frequently  do — we  have  no 
recourse  but  to  estimates. 

Estimates  we  call  them  when  we  want  to  believe  in  them, 
but  what  with  immigration,  migration  north  and  east  and  west 
and  to  cities,  the  mobility  of  labor  generally,  and  variations 
in  the  rate  of  natural  increase  and  decrease  by  birth  and 
death,  we  know  perfectly  well  that  they  are  nothing  but 
guesses,  no  matter  how  laborious  the  calculations  we  perform 
to  arrive  at  them.  When  it  is  a  question  merely  of  the  total 
population  of  the  whole  country,  the  estimates  prove  to  be 
close  to  the  facts,  but  for  a  single  city  or  state,  especially  if 
sub-divisions  of  sex  and  age  are  attempted,  they  are  dis- 
appointing. 

Some  states  and  some  cities,  more  curious  about  themselves 
than  the  rest  of  the  nation,  make  a  count  of  their  own  be- 
tween the  federal  census  years,  but  it  is  generally  found  that 
estimates  based  on  these  local  counts  are  wilder  guesses 
than  those  which  depend  on  the  federal  censuses  alone. 

When  Congress  decided  to  raise  two  armies  of  half  a  mil- 
lion each,  from  the  male  population  "between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  thirty,  both  inclusive,"  Congress  knew  that 
we  had  more  than  a  million  men  of  that  age,  and  could  even 
count  with  confidence  on  there  being  something  like  ten  mil- 
lion, as  the  Census  Bureau  estimated.  Where  these  young 
men  lived,  however,  how  many  of  them  were  unnaturalized 
foreigners,  how  many  were  "alien  enemies,"  what  occupa- 
tions they  were  in,  how  many  of  them  were  proper  subjects 
for  exemption  within  the  intention  of  the  draft  law — such 
vital  questions  as  these  could  be  answered  only  by  conjecture. 

On  one  of  these  points,  the  first  and  simplest,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  men  of  draft  age  over  the  country,  estimates 
were  worked  out  by  the  Census  Bureau.  The  registration  in 
the  state  of  Washington  was  49.8  per  cent  of  this  estimate ; 
in  Michigan  and  Connecticut  it  was  129  per  cent.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  was  evasion  in  Washington  and 
duplicate  registration  through  excess  of  patriotism  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Michigan;  nor  does  it  mean  that  the  Census  Bureau 
made  mistakes  in  its  calculations ;  but  merely  that  population 
had   shifted   between    1910   and    1917   in   different   directions 
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and  different  degrees  from  those  that  had  characterized  its 
development  in  the  decade  between  1900  and  1910,  and  that 
there  was  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  changes  had  been. 

If  we  had  a  permanent  registration  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, kept  constantly  corrected,  such  as  several  European  coun- 
tries have  had  for  many  years,  all  this  information  would 
have  been  automatically  available  when  it  was  needed.  As  it 
was,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  special  enumeration  of  the 
men  concerned,  creating  an  elaborate  machinery  for  the  pur- 
pose, interrupting  important  work  in  order  to  supply  the  per- 
sonnel, and  waiting  until  the  work  was  done  before  the  draft 
could  be  made.  The  law  was  signed  on  May  18;  the  state 
quotas  were  not  allotted  until  July  13. 

The  inconvenience  of  such  ignorance  as  ours  about  the 
population  at  a  time  like  this  must  be  clear  to  all.  It  has 
less  obvious  disadvantages  which  are  more  serious.  For  ex- 
ample, the  estimates  of  population  which  have  proved  so  far 
from  accurate  in  certain  cases  are  the  only  basis  we  have  for 
the  vital  statistics  which  are  our  guide  in  measures  for  the 
public  health.  The  death-rate  of  men  21-30  years  of  age 
in  Washington  this  year,  based  on  the  estimated  population, 
would  be  only  one-half  the  true  death-rate;  in  Connecticut  it 
would  be  29  per  cent  too  high.  This  is  probably  the  ex- 
treme instance.  Probably  women  and  children  and  older 
men  have  not  been  shifting  so  abnormally  as  the  particular 
group  of  men  in  whom  we  are  just  now  most  interested. 
In  greater  or  less  degree,  however,  the  lack  of  accurate  in- 
formation about  the  population  hampers  us  in  all  our  social 
planning. 

A  general  registration  of  the  entire  population,  kept  con- 
stantly corrected  from  birth  to  death,  would  replace  the  fifty 
or  more  partial  registrations  which  we  now  have — taken  by 
as  many  different  authorities,  official  of  self-constituted — each 
affecting  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  and  overlapping 
one  another  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  A  single  comprehen- 
sive one  would  be  much  less  expensive.  It  should,  of  course, 
be  accessible  to  all  who  have  legitimate  occasion  to  consult  it, 
but  not  to  the  idly  inquisitive.  In  Europe  it  is  ordinarily  ad- 
ministered by  the  police  department.  In  America  the  health 
department  would  probably  be  an  equally  efficient  and  more 
acceptable  agency;  or  it  might  be  better  to  organize  a  special 
registration  service  throughout  the  country,  responsible  to  the 
federal  census  bureau. 

Whatever  the  machinery  decided  upon,  the  product,  when 
perfected,  would  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  social  welfare. 
It  would  make  possible  accurate  vital  statistics.  It  would  sim- 
plify elections,  assessments,  the  securing  of  all  sorts  of  licenses, 
the  enforcing  of  child-labor  laws  and  school  attendance.  It 
would  serve  as  a  guide  for  town-planning,  school-planning, 
church-planning.  It  would  keep  us  informed  about  many 
economic  and  social  conditions.  It  would  save  the  ordinary 
citizen  and  many  officials  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience.  The 
war  is  habituating  us  to  the  idea.  This  may  be  an  opportune 
time  for  the  formation  of  a  national  committee  which,  acting 
with  the  census  bureau  and  other  registration  authorities, 
would  work  out  a  plan  and  begin  to  "educate  the  public"  to 
accept  or  even  to  demand  it. 


QUEER   AMERICAN    INFLUENCES    IN    RUSSIA 

MEMBERS  of  the  American  mission  to  Russia  seem  to 
have  been  surprised  and  shocked  by  the  unfavorable  ac- 
counts of  American  life  given  in  that  country  by  many  of  the 
ten  thousand  or  so  who,  with  the  permission  and  in  some  cases 
with  the  help  of  their  government,'  have  returned  from  the 
United  States  after  the  fall  of  the  dynasty.  Had  they  been 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  life  of  the  Russian  col- 
onies in  the  United  States,  the  critical  attitude  of  these  recent 
emigrants  might  have  appeared  to  them  more  natural. 

Of  pure  Russians,  that  is  excluding  Jews  and  Ruthenians 
as  well  as  Poles,  Lithuanians  and  Letts,  there  are  in  the 
United  States  probably  300,000.  The  largest  colonies  of 
them  are  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois.  The  city 
of  New  York  probably  has  30,000  of  them  and  Chicago  about 
20,000.  Of  western  cities  none  has  a  Russian  population  of 
more  than  5,000.  Though  the  proportion  of  illiterates  among 
American  Russians  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  home  country, 
they  are  handicapped  by  their  ignorance  of  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet and  in  many  cases  by  an  education  much  inferior  to  that 
of  immigrants  from  other  European  countries.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  proportion  of  men  of  extraordinary  intellectual 
gifts  is  considerable  among  the  Russian  immigrants,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  in  their  case  much  more  than  in  that  of 
others  it  was  a  striving  for  spiritual  emancipation  rather  than 
economic  allurements  which  brought  them  to  this  country. 

Different  circumstances  have  thus  combined  to  make  the 
Americanization  of  our  Russian  immigrants  particularly  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment.  Owing  to  the  language  barrier 
between  Americans  and  Russians,  leadership  has  almost  en- 
tirely been  in  the  hands  of  intellectual  Russians,  usually  po- 
litical refugees,  with  an  intense  enthusiasm  for  the  ideals  of 
democracy  but  little  versed  in  practical  affairs  and  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  conditions  of  life  in  this  country.  Super- 
stition, drink  and  ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  anarchism  and 
communism  on  the  other,  have  fought  for  the  souls  of  our 
Russian  brethren. 

Owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  language  and  owing  to 
their  social  habits,  Russian  immigrants,  even  more  than  other 
immigrants,  have  congregated  in  our  large  cities,  with  the 
result  that  many  of  them  have  become  demoralized  by  bad 
housing  conditions  and  by  that  despondency  which  comes 
from  lacking  opportunities  of  self-realization.  If  some  of 
these  men,  disappointed  in  what  they  had  expected  to  find  in 
America,  return  to  their  own  country  with  stories  of  the 
hardships  which  await  the  immigrant  here — perhaps  exag- 
gerated yet  based  upon  painful  personal  experience — they  are 
victims  of  circumstances  rather  than  wilful  perverters  of 
truth.  If  we  have,  perhaps,  some  little  reason  for  blaming 
them,  let  us  not  forget  the  much  greater  blame  which  at- 
taches to  us  as  American  citizens  for  having  allowed  so  large 
a  group  of  fine  and  well-intentioned  participants  of  our  na- 
tional life  to  become  disillusioned  and  to  return  home  bitter 
assailants  of  our  institutions  instead  of  grateful  guests.  We 
have  left  them  to  exploiters,  at  their  work,  in  their  home 
life,  and  in  their  recreation.  By  failing  to  provide  them 
with  enlightened  leadership,  which  should  sympathetically 
study  their  particular  needs  and  organize  them  into  a  com- 
munity life  favoring  rapid  adaptation  to  our  conditions  and 
ideas,  by  persecuting  their  own  leaders  as  dangerous  agitators 
instead  of  entering  with  them  into  relations  of  mutual  educa- 
tion, we  have  raised  up  accusers  of  the  sincerity  of  our 
democracy.  They  might  have  been  a  most  valuable  link  be- 
tween us  and  the  great  democracy  in  the  East ;  they  have 
[Continued  on   page   449] 
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The  Workers  and  Education 
By  Frederick  John  Gillman.    George  Allen 
&  Unwin,  Ltd.,  London.  68  pp.  Price,  $.40; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $.50. 

Concisely,   but    with 


The   Restoration   of  Trade   Union   Condi- 
tions 

By  Sidney  Webb.  Nisbet  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don, 1917.  109  pp.  Price,  1  shilling;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $.46. 

This  little  book  of 
approximately 
one  hundred  pages 
should  at  the  present 
time  demand  the  se- 
rious attention  of 
every  trade  -  unionist, 
employer,  and  citizen 
interested  in  industrial 
relations;  for  in  it 
Sidney  Webb  discusses 
one  of  the  serious 
questions  facing  the 
English  nation:  How 
is  organized  labor  to  be  restored  to  the  status 
quo  ante  when  peace  is  signed? 

For  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
the  trade  unions  were  asked  to  surrender 
their  customs  and  rules  which  they  had  es- 
tablished after  decades  of  bitter  struggle. 
They  were  asked  to  do  this  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  only.  Realizing  the  pressing  ne- 
cessity for  the  increased  production  of  mu- 
nitions, they  patriotically  agreed  to  comply 
with  the  government's  request. 

With  trade-union  rules  suspended,  a  tre- 
mendous revolution  has  occurred  in  British 
industry.  Process  of  manufactures  have 
been  changed;  new  and  additional  machinery 
has  been  introduced ;  boys,  women  and  un- 
apprenticed  men  have  been  engaged  in  work 
formerly  done  by  skilled  craftsmen;  piece- 
work and  bonus  systems  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  time-wages,  without  any  collective 
agreement  upon  a  piece-work  list  of  prices; 
hours  of  work  have  been  increased;  produc- 
tion has  been  speeded  up;  customary  under- 
standings among  the  workers  of  what  consti- 
tuted a  fair  day's  work,  or  what  time  should 
be  taken  for  particular  jobs,  have  been  aban- 
doned;  "scientific  management"  comparative- 
ly unknown  in  English  workshops  before  the 
war,  has  become  the  prevailing  practice. 

So  far-reaching  have  these  changes  been 
that  the  British  government  will  not  be  able 
to  fulfill  its  pledge  of  restoring  trade-union 
conditions  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Employ- 
ers will  not  scrap  their  new  machines,  they 
will  not  give  up  the  technique  of  "scientific 
management."  Nor  will  the  new  operatives, 
consisting  mainly  of  women  and  unskilled  la- 
borers, leave  the  positions  from  which  they 
have  been  so  long  excluded  by  trade-union 
rules. 

What,  then,  can  be  done?  How  can  the 
government  and  employers  fulfill  their 
pledge?  Not  by  a  policy  of  sham  restoration, 
is  the  reply,  for  the  mere  declaration  or  even 
enactment  that  trade-union  rules  are  re- 
established will  not  alter  the  new  conditions 
in  industry.  What  is  needed,  we  are  told, 
is  a  new  industrial  charter.  And  so  Mr. 
Webb  outlines  five  essential  features  of  such 
a  charter. 

The  first  one  deals  with  the  prevention  of 
unemployment.  When  demobilization  will 
come,  and  at  the  same  time  a  vast  number 
of  munition  workers  will  be  discharged, 
there  will,  of  course,  be  the  danger  of  a  grave 
unemployment  situation.  Enormous  public 
works,   on   the   other  hand,   will   have   to  be 


carried  on  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Mr. 
Webb,  therefore,  urges  the  government  to 
plan  this  work  over  each  decade  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  maintain  approximately  level 
from  year  to  year  (including  the  fluctuating 
wage  total  of  capitalist  employers)  the  ag- 
gregate wage  total  of  the  kingdom.  In  ad- 
dition, Mr.  Webb  would  have  the  govern- 
ment pay  one  pound  a  week  to  the  Trade 
Union  for  every  member  for  whom  the  em- 
ployment exchanges  will  be  unable  to  find  a 
situation. 

The  second  feature  of  the  new  industrial 
charter  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
standard  rates.  The  author  suggests  the  for- 
mation of  joint  boards  of  employers  and 
trade  unions  in  each  industry,  who  "should 
be  required,  within  a  certain  time,  to  formu- 
late for  the  whole  industry  a  precisely  defi- 
nite standard  rate  applicable  to  each  trade 
and  section  of  the  industry  and  based  upon 
the  existing  practice  of  the  best  employers." 
The  same  board  should  fix  piece  rates.  He 
would  also  have  minimum  wages  prescribed 
for  those  industries  in  which  the  bulk  of 
operatives  earn   less  than   30s.  per  week. 

A  constitution  for  factory  and  industry  is 
next  outlined.  The  main  provisions  of  this 
constitution  should  be  the  universal  accept- 
ance of  trade  unionism  by  employers,  and  the 
establishment  of  workshop  committees  to 
whom  the  employer  should  be  required  to 
communicate  any  new  rules  at  least  one  week 
prior  to  their  adoption.  And,  if  possible,  he 
would  have  a  deliberative,  national  council 
for  each  industry  which  would  consider  such 
general  questions  as  the  regularization  of 
wages,  unemployment,  employment  of  par- 
tially disabled  soldiers,  technical  training, 
publicity,  and  investigation  into  possible  lines 
of  improvement. 

If  the  workers,  in  the  fourth  place,  are  to 
be  guaranteed  against  unemployment,  against 
the  nibbling  of  the  standard  rates,  and 
against  the  dangers  of  individual  bargaining, 
they  should  give  up  those  customs  which  re- 
strict output. 

Finally,  "the  skilled  crafts  should  abandon 
their  monopoly,  and  allow  the  employer  to 
put  any  person,  male  or  female,  to  any  work, 
conditional  on  (1)  the  fixed  standard  rate  for 
the  work  as  actually  performed  being  paid; 
and  (2)  on  the  person  immediately  joining 
the  Trade  Union  concerned  (which  must,  of 
course,  be  open  to  that  person)." 

Ben  M.  Selekman. 
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sufficient  detail,  Mr. 
Gillman  sets  before  us 
an  account  of  some  of 
the  most  vital  of  re- 
cent experiments  in 
adult  education.  This 
little  volume  may  be 
specially  recommend- 
ed to  pessimists. 
Branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Rail- 
way men  and  of  the 
Locomotive  Enginemen 
and  Firemen  sitting  down  together  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  to  discuss  with  the  utmost 
frankness  subjects  of  philosophy  and  relig- 
ion; and,  on  the  other  hand,  large  employers 
of  labor  handsomely  endowing  educational 
institutions  where  socialism,  labor  organiza- 
tion and  the  most  fundamental  economic  and 
social  problems  are  freely  discussed — where, 
in  fact,  budding  labor  leaders  are  equipped 
with  knowledge  and  power — such  things 
really  can  be  found  in  England  today. 

Arising  out  of  the  adult  school  movement 
which,  with  a  religious  background,  never- 
theless has  long  become  cultural  in  the  widest 
sense,  a  new  group  of  settlements,  guest 
houses,  lecture  schools,  summer  schools,  and 
study  circles  has  grown  up  in  recent  years. 
The  present  reviewer  has  visited  many  of 
those  mentioned  in  this  book  and  can  vouch 
for  it  that  the  description  which  it  gives  of 
the  tone  and  freedom  of  these  institutions — 
much  too  formal  a  term  for  these  simple 
meeting-houses  and  country  places — is  in  no 
way  exaggerated.  "It  has  often  been  re- 
marked (of  the  lecture  schools)  that  these 
meetings  seem  to  recall  the  spontaneity  and 
eagerness  of  the  gatherings  of  the  early 
Christian  Church.  Men  and  women  have 
again  and  again  testified  that  in  them  they 
have  experienced  new  visions  of  religious 
truth  and  duty  and  have  made  fresh  resolves 
for  service." 

The  secret,  if  there  be  a  secret,  is  per- 
haps that  in  this  effort — as  in  that  of  the 
Workers'  Education  Association  with  which 
it  is  closely  affiliated — the  education  of  the 
adult  is  based  upon  a  genuinely  democratic 
foundation  as  regards  everything  connected 
with  it,  including  choice  of  subjects,  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  teachers.  The  religious  mo- 
tive is  not  tacked  on  as  a  necessary  evil  to 
please  some  financial  supporter;  nor  is  some 
fanciful  excursion  into  economics,  history, 
literature,  and  art,  made  the  excuse  for 
roping  unbelievers  into  a  religious  meeting- 
house. Here  the  discussion  of  religious  top- 
ics arises  naturally  out  of  the  every-day 
problems  in  home,  in  industry,  in  politics,  of 
those  who  come  together.  In  the  same  way, 
history  and  literature,  not  as  general  branches 
of  human  learning,  but  where  they  touch  and 
deepen  every-day  experience,  naturally  group 
themselves  into  a  scheme  of  study  which  is 
spontaneous   and  vital. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  experiments 
recorded  in  this  book  are  those  made  by  The- 
odore Grubb  in  a  remote  rural  environment. 
Those  interested  in  the  rural  church  and  de- 
sirous to  know  how  a  man  of  education  can 
most  advantageously  share  his  gifts  with 
the  simple  people  among  whom  his  lot  is 
cast,  should  not  fail  to  read  how  Grubb  has 
succeeded  in  getting  some  fifty  or  sixty  farm- 
ers to  come  together  on  dark  winter  evenings 
to  read  the  Trojan  Women  of  Euripides,  or 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson ;  small  groups  of 
working  folk  to  study  Irish  poetry;  and 
ploughboys  to  give  performances  of  As  You 
Like  It.    Everything  is  possible,  provided  you 
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start  in  the  right  spirit  of  humility  and  true 
fellowship.  B.    L. 

Conditions  of  Labor  in   American   Indus- 
tries 
By  W.  Jett  Lauck  &  Edgar  Sydenstricker. 
Funk    &    Wagnalls    Co.     403    pp.      Price, 
$1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.90. 

It  was  a  valuable 
and  worth-while  thing 
that  W.  Jett  Lauck 
and  Edgar  Syden- 
stricker did  for  the 
United  States  commis- 
sion on  industrial  rela- 
tions when  they  ana- 
lyzed results  of  the 
more  important  inquir- 
ies of  recent  years  into 
the  economic  condition 
of  the  wage-earner. 
Since  the  commission 
failed  to  publish  the  report,  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  authors  have  made  a  book  out  of  it 
and  that  Funk  &  Wagnalls  have  published  it, 
under  the  title  Conditions  of  Labor  in  Amer- 
ican Industries. 

The  book  discusses  the  composition  and 
character  of  the  labor  population  of  Amer- 
ica, earnings,  unemployment,  family  income, 
health;  and  briefly,  under  the  chapter  head- 
ing, Working  Conditions,  such  subjects  as 
hours,  accidents,  profit-sharing  and  welfare 
work.  Despite  these  various  subjects,  the 
book  is  devoted,  in  the  main,  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  income  of  the  American 
wage-earner  and  a  consideration  of  its 
sufficiency. 

The  chapters  that  deal  with  that  subject 
are  worth  reading.  One  may  not  always 
agree  with  the  conclusions — based  as  they 
are  on  statistics  that  are  anywhere  from  four 
to  sixteen  years  old  and  some  of  them  ques- 
tionable too — but  the  discussions  are  illumi- 
nating and  the  figures  are  the  only  ones  we 
have.  Why  the  authors  thought  they  ought 
to  offer  a  minimum  wage  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  normal  standard  of  life 
for  a  workman's  family,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, especially  when  they  placed  the  fig- 
ure at  $800  a  year — a  sum  lower  than  other 
recent  estimates  and  lower  than  the  most  au- 
thoritative data  published  in  the  book  would 
seem  logically  to  require. 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  do  justice  to  the  book 
because  the  reader  cannot  help  feeling,  when 
he  is  through,  that  he  has  been  somewhat 
trifled  with.  The  book  is  full  of  little  errors 
of  varying  degrees  of  importance,  from  mis- 
spelled names  to  misstatements  of  fact.  Why 
must  the  authors  refer  several  times  to  the 
"306  possible  working  days"  in  a  year,  as  if 
everyone  knew  just  which  days  they  are, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  deduct  the 
fifty-two  Sundays  there  are  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  working  days,  and  if  you  de- 
duct the  generally  observed  national  holidays 
you  will  have  in  most  of  the  industrial  states 
three  hundred  and  four  days  left?  And 
then,  somewhere  else,  without  a  word  of 
apology,  they  make  it  three  hundred  days. 
Dates  get  mixed,  words  are  omitted,  pages 
at  one  point  are  incorrectly  inserted,  and  the 
Survey  is  solemnly  listed  as  Official  Organ  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Corporation  of  the 
City  of   New  York! 

These  are  minor  matters,  most  of  them 
due,  unquestionably,  to  hasty  proofreading. 
But  there  are  other  errors  that  are  more 
serious.  Lauck  and  Sydenstricker  surely 
know  that  the  non-union  operators  in  the  bi- 
tuminous fields  of  the  country  are  fairly 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  fairly  large, 
yet  they  tell  us  (page  185)  that  there  is  only 
one  big  non-union  operator  in  the  country.  It 
is  equally  incorrect  to  say  that  the  opposition 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  eight 
hours  by  law  is  due  to  the  opposition  of  the 
majority  to  the  socialist  faction.    The  Social- 


ists believe  in  a  legal  limit  on  hours  of  labor, 
but  so  do  John  B.  Lennon,  James  O'Connell 
and  John  Mitchell,  not  to  mention  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  unions,  which  are  aggressive  but 
as  far  from  Socialism  as  Samuel  Gompers 
himself. 

It  is  a  curious  lapse  when  the  authors 
intimate  on  page  309  that  workers  who  have 
suffered  for  many  generations  from  bad  hou- 
sing conditions  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  situation  and  lost  the  desire  for  better 
surroundings.  Not  only  is  this  view  contrary 
to  that  of  most  students,  but  the  authors 
themselves  say  on  page  367,  "there  will  be 
few  to  combat  proportions  of  these  wage- 
working  families  would  live  under  such  con- 
ditions (i.  e.,  bad  and  insanitary  housing)  if 
their  incomes  were  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  live  under  better  conditions." 

John  A.  Fitch. 

The  Administration  of  Industrial  Enter- 
prises 

By  E.  D.  Jones.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

The  main  topics  treated  in  this  book  are, 
first,  the  problem  of  equipment;  second,  the 
formation  of  an  administrative  organization; 
third,  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  la- 
bor and  capital ;  and  fourth,  the  process  of 
mercantile  distribution.  The  factory,  rather 
than  the  methods  of  commercial  organization, 
has  in  the  main  been  the  subject  of  discussion. 

The  treatment  of  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor  occupies  approximately  one- 
third  the  book.  It  considers  in  succession 
employment,  shop  training,  discipline,  the 
working  environment,  measurement  of  work 
done,  rewards  in  wages  and  promotion  or 
discharge,  and  welfare  work.  The  various 
wage  systems  are  treated  in  considerable  de- 
tail. 

The  author's  purpose  has  been  "to  trace  the 
application  of  the  scientific  method  in  indus- 
try, and  to  point  out  the  efficiency  and  the 
charm  of  an  economic  policy  based  upon 
welfare  and  service."  In  the  opinion  of  the 
reviewer,  Professor  Jones  has  attacked  this 
somewhat  formidable  task  with  considerable 
success. 

E.  B.  Gowin. 


Ultimate  Democracy  and  Its  Making 
By  Newell  L.  Sims.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
347  pp.     Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey, $1.65. 

The  optimism  of  a 
Jeffersonian  democrat 
who  is  also  a  soci- 
ologist— the  author  is 
professor   of   soci- 


I 


Another 

Pax 
Romana 


ology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida — makes 
a  very  readable  book 
of  this  statement  of 
reasons  for  believing 
that  the  world  is  on  its 
way  to  an  ultimate  de- 
mocritization. 

As  conceived  by  him 
democracy  is  essentially  a  matter  of  equal- 
ity, with  liberty  and  fraternity  as  necessary 
expressions.  It  existed  in  the  pioneer  days 
of  America,  but  has  declined  under  the 
inequalities  forced  by  our  rapid  industrial 
growth  and  under  our  wholesale  welcoming 
of  alien  populations.  This  decline,  he  be- 
lieves, is  only  temporary.  Democracy  will 
again  come  into  its  own  when  a  program 
of  four  necessary  changes  has  been  ful- 
filled— economic  equality;  a  eugenics  to  pre- 
vent inefficiency;  a  new  type  of  sovereignty 
in  which  "the  popular  will  causes  the  whole 
social  organism  to  function  for  the  good 
of  all  its  parts";  and  finally,  "social  equi- 
libration," a  process  of  so  equalizing  the 
various  energies  of  the  race  that  occasions 
for  disturbances  like  wars  between  classes 
or    nations   will    disappear.     The    remaining 


chapters  are  concerned   with  the  forces  now 
at   work   to   hasten    this    advance. 

The  book  is  interesting  for  the  happy 
manner  in  which  the  writer  marshals  au- 
thorities and  concrete  instances  (whose 
truth  no  one  can  deny)  in  defense  of  his 
cheerful  thesis.  We  need  not  debate  wheth- 
er the  democracy  he  beholds  is  quite  so  cer- 
tain to  arrive.  More  to  the  point  is  the 
bias  which  makes  him  single  out  equality 
as  the  distinguishing  feature  in  democracy 
and  then  rule  out  as  anti-democratic  all 
that  offends  his  idea  of  what  equality  should 
mean.  For  instance,  it  is  not  altogether 
scientific,  to  say  the  least,  to  look  upon  the 
immigration  of  recent  decades  as  wholly  a 
menace ;  and  though  he  does  not  treat  spe- 
cifically the  problem  raised  by  the  Negro, 
surely  the  latter  cannot  be  absent  from  his 
mind  when  he  adduces  the  necessity  of  a 
eugenics  which  will  make  equality  pos- 
sible by  weeding  out  the  "constitutionally 
incapable." 

We  prefer  to  believe  that  a  much  more 
desirable  destiny  for  America  than  Pro- 
fessor Sims  indicates  is  a  democracy  in 
which  the  existence  of  those  biological  di- 
versities which  he  deprecates  is  rather  re- 
garded as  a  challenge  to  the  ethical  sense 
to  produce  a  finer  mode  of  living  together 
than  any  democracy,  past  or  present,  has 
cared  to  create.  The  type  of  social  stabil- 
ity which  he  hails  as  an  ultimate  solution 
is  perilously  akin,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
to   the  pax   Romana   of   old. 

Henry    Neumann. 

Agriculture  After  the  War 

By  A.  D.  Hall,  F.R.S.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.  137  pp  Price,  $1.25;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $1.31. 

"In  the  forefront  I 
should  place  the  de- 
velopment in  Great 
Britain  of  extensive 
farms  worked  upon  the 
same  principles  as 
large  industrial  con- 
cerns." With  this  rec- 
ommendation, the  au- 
thor puts  himself  in 
entire  opposition  to  the 
recommendations  of 
the  majority  of  rural 
economists  and  land 
reformers  in  England 
prior  to  the  war.  While  there  was  disagree- 
ment on  almost  every  other  point,  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  England  suffered  from 
the  large  size  of  her  holdings  and  that  prog- 
ress was  to  be  sought  in  rapidly  increasing 
the  number  of  smaller  farms.  But  the  war 
has  changed  many  plans;  and  one  would  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Hall's  ideas  on 
the  development  of  agriculture  after  the  war 
are  shared  by  many.  For  the  viewpoint  has 
undergone  a  complete  transformation.  Both 
rural  and  industrial  problems  now  are  dis- 
cussed with  an  emphasis  on  productivity  and 
efficiency  such  as  England  has  never  known 
before;  whereas,  three  years  ago,  considera- 
tions of  social  economy  were  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

Thus  it  is  typical  that  Mr.  Hall  discusses 
at  length  the  advantages  of  large-scale  farm- 
ing without  once  trying  to  reconcile  his  rec- 
ommendations with  the  demand  for  a  vastly 
increased  independent  rural  population  which 
dominated  popular  imagination  during  the 
Lloyd-Georgian  land  campaign.  In  1913,  the 
reader  of  this  chapter  would  have  said,  "Of 
course,  what  you  say  may  be  very  true  about 
the  necessity  for  large  farms  in  order  to 
make  practicable  the  use  of  machinery  and 
to  work  the  land  economically.  But  even  a 
large  addition  of  laborers  per  acre,  and 
better  paid  laborers,  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
a  strong,  independent,  self-reliant  and  pros- 
pering community  of  yeomen." 
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Then  the  talk  was  all  of  the  laborer's 
"ladder  of  progress"  towards  independence 
and  prosperity  by  the  rungs  of  land  and  hou- 
sing laws,  minimum  wage  boards,  right  to 
own  a  garden,  adequate  provision  of  small 
holdings  by  state  and  county  to  meet  the 
demand,  credits,  education,  and  cooperation. 
Now  Mr.  Hall  seems  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  nation  will  be  satisfied  if  only  con- 
ditions of  labor  are  somewhat  improved,  pro- 
vided that  the  maximum  yield  of  food  is  ob- 
tained. Not  that  he  is  opposed  to  small 
holdings;  indeed,  he  has  some  exceedingly 
thoughtful  suggestions  how  the  best  might  be 
made  of  them.  But  somehow  one  feels  that, 
to  his  mind,  their  provision  is  at  best  a 
sop  to  popular  clamor,  and  that  the  future 
of  English  agriculture  lies  in  the  lay- 
ing together  of  holdings  rather  than  their 
splitting. 

Thus,  though  extremely  interesting  in  his 
detailed  suggestions,  which  often  are  much 
to  the  point,  the  author  is  unconvincing  on 
his  main  thesis  because  this  really  hinges  on 
a  question  which  falls  outside  the  scope  of 
his  book,  namely:  What  is  British  tariff  pol- 
icy going  to  be  after  the  war?  If  Free  Trade 
is  preserved  in  essentials,  then  this  insistence 
on  maximum  food  production  for  the  nation 
is  an  exaggeration  and  a  snare.  There  are 
other  national  interests  which  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  Above  all,  the  United  King- 
dom will  need  to  use  every  incentive  in  her 
power  to  stimulate  a  return  to  the  land  and 
the  building  up  of  rural  community  life  for 
the  sake  of  the  physical  recuperation  of  the 
race.  The  creation  of  industrialized  farm- 
ing conditions  with  managers,  superintend- 
ents, foremen,  and  a  functional  sub-division 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  such  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hall,  would  act  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  such  incentives;  it  would  deprive 
work  on  the  land  of  the  one  hope  which  it 
holds  out  to  the  worker,  the  escape  from 
wage  slavery. 

B.  L. 

Unfair  Competition 
By  W.  H.  S.  Stevens.     University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.    265  pp.     Price,  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

A  government  can  recognize  monopolies 
and  control  them,  or  it  can  rely  on  competi- 
tion as  the  regulating  factor.  We  have  been 
committed  to  the  latter  policy,  but  it  has  not 
been  self-operative.  Hence  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust law,  and  later  the  Trade  Commission 
act.  The  effort  to  maintain  free  competi- 
tion, however,  has  necessitated  practical  reg- 
ulation. We  have  not  yet  officially  recog- 
nized the  legitimacy  of  combination,  for  the 
Sherman  law  is  actively  in  operation,  but 
under  the  pressure  of  war  necessity  coal  and 
iron  producers  are  being  forced  to  fix  prices. 
The  experience  of  the  war  is  going  to  make 
us  recognize  the  monopoly  principle  in  many 
of  the  fundamental  industries  and  fix  prices 
in  those  industries.  This  will  make  it  the 
easier  to  maintain  free  competition  where  it 
is  economically  justifiable. 

Mr.  Stevents  is  confident  of  the  Trade 
Commission's  ability  to  cope  with  the  evils  of 
unfair  competition.  He  does  not  seem  to  rec- 
ognize that  changes  in  governmental  policy 
may  be  just  as  imperative  as  reformation  of 
business  ethics.  There  is  a  growing  belief 
that  we  have  sinned  politically  rather  than 
economically.  What  is  desired  is  maximum 
utilities  at  minimum  cost.  Where  competi- 
tion is  wasteful  it  should  not  be  forced  by 
law. 

Nowhere  else  will  be  found  under  one 
cover  the  data  which  this  book  supplies. 
For  this  reason  it  is  of  invaluable  assistance 
to  the  student  of  the  trust  problem.  Particu- 
larly^ timely  is  it  at  this  moment  when  the 
question  of  policy  in  the  mater  of  price  regu- 
lation is  in  everybody's  mind. 

H.  F.  Grady. 


The   Financial   Administration   of   Great 
Britain 

By    William    F.    Willoughby,    Westel    W. 

Willoughby,  and  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.     362  pp.     Price,  $2.75; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3. 

This  is  the  first  of 
a  series  of  studies  in 
administration  pub- 
lished, or  to  be  pub- 
lished for  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government 
Research,  organized 
last  year.  The  second 
volume  is  a  much- 
needed  translation  of 
the  seventh  edition  of 
Stourm's  famous  work 
on  the  budget.  The 
third  will  be  The 
Principles  Governing  Retirement  from  the 
Public  Service,  by  Lewis  Merriam.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  such  studies  as 
these  are  valuable,  for  in  the  matter  of 
efficiency  in  government  we  have  much  to 
learn. 

The  Financial  Administration  of  Great 
Britain  is  in  the  form  of  a  report  by  a 
commission  of  three  American  scholars 
whose  qualifications  for  the  task  are  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  Survey.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  three  men 
better  qualified  than  they. 

The  original  plans  of  the  commission  in- 
volved an  intensive  study  of  the  financial 
administration  of  Germany  and  France  as 
well  as  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  these 
were  interrupted  by  the  war  and  only  the 
investigation  of  the  British  system  was  com- 
pleted. The  excellence  of  this  one  part  will 
cause  students  of  finance  and  government  to 
regret  that  the  plans  could  not  be  carried  out 
as  conceived. 

Readers  who  desire  a  popular,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  scientific,  account  of  the  British 
system,  will  perhaps  prefer  E.  Hilton  Young's 
The  System  of  National  Finance  (published 
in  191S)  to  the  report  under  review.  The 
two  books  cover  much  the  same  ground  and 
the  authors  arrive  at  about  the  same  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  good  and  the  weak  points 
in  the  system.  For  American  students,  how- 
ever, The  Financial  Administration  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  superior  to  Young's  volume 
because  of  its  many  references  to  American 
practice  and  its  conclusions  in  the  way  of 
lessons  the  United  States  may  learn  from 
Great  Britain. 

The  authors  of  the  Financial  Administra- 
tion of  Great  Britain  endeavor  to  set  forth 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the 
British  system  rests  and  to  bring  out  clearly 
the  specific  means  employed  in  putting  these 
principles  into  execution.  After  an  analysis 
of  the  problem  of  financial  administration, 
the  commission  discusses  in  turn  in  twelve 
chapters  the  fundamentals  of  the  English 
system,  the  preparation  and  submission  of 
"the  estimates"  by  the  executive,  the  char- 
acter and  form  of  these  "estimates,"  appro- 
priations in  aid  and  the  voting  of  moneys 
by  Parliament,  the  disbursement  of  public 
funds,  treasury  control  over  expenditures, 
the  office  of  Public  Works  and  Public  Build- 
ings, the  Stationery  Office,  the  auditing  of 
public  accounts,  the  system  of  financial  re- 
ports,  and  the   budget. 

Conclusions  are  drawn  with  more  or  less 
reference  to  our  own  situation.  The  au- 
thors suggest  that  in  striving  for  budgetary 
reform  in  this  country  we  should  seek  to 
secure  the  formulation  of  a  budget  by  the 
executive  and  the  provision  of  organs  and  a 
procedure  through  which  budgetary  control 
may  be  secured,  and  not  seek  to  place  lim- 
itations on  the  power  now  exercised  by  the 
legislative  body  in  the  voting  of  appropria- 
tions. 

H.  A.  Millis. 
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THE  NEW  SLOGAN,  "BACK  TO 
THE  SEA" 

THE  lure  of  the  sea,  almost  for- 
gotten in  this  age  of  floating  sky- 
scrapers and  machine-shops,  is  to  be  re- 
vived and  held  up  before  the  eyes  of 
American  youth.  Not  merely  the  sea's 
old  romance,  but  a  career — an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  a  man's  individual 
capabilities  amid  favorable  rather  than 
deadening  surroundings,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  make  American  seamen 
the  most  advanced  of  the  wage-working 
groups  on  the  globe — this  is  the  picture 
which  the  United  States  government, 
the  ship-owning  employers  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union  and  the  Masters',  Mates' 
and  Pilots'  Associations  have  outlined  in 
a  call  sent  out  from  Washington  on 
August  9. 

Back  of  this  call  is  a  series  of  con- 
ferences between  these  three  factors — ■ 
the  government,  the  owners  and  the 
workers — which  on  May  8  led  to  tenta- 
tive agreement  upon  an  advanced  scale 
of  wages,  since  ratified  by  vote  of  the 
men  and  now  ratified,  in  Washington, 
by  a  special  conference  committee  of 
the  three  parties. 

Under  this  agreement  the  old  strug- 
gle between  the  ship-owners  of  the  At- 
lantic and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  against 
the  organizing  of  the  crews  and  against 
the  enactment  of  the  seamen's  law  is 
buried.  The  need  for  bringing  men 
back  from  the  land  to  the  ships  is  im- 
perative. Government  influence  has 
been  turned  upon  the  ship-owners,  and 
self-interest — their  desire  to  charter  the 
government-built  vessels  which  will 
soon  be  launched — has  played  a  part. 
Andrew  Furuseth,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Seamen's  Union  of  North 
America,  has  for  more  than  a  year  been 
carrying  on  negotiations  leading  up  to 
this  treaty  of  peace  and  of  mutual  effort 
for  the  new  merchant  marine.  Hence 
the  conference  of  all  parties  in  Wash- 
ington on  August  1-2,  and  the  selection 
of  a  committee  of  six  ship-owners,  six 
representatives  of  the  organized  seamen 
and  officers  and  one  each  from  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  of  Commerce  and 


of   the    United    States    Shipping   Board. 
This  joint  committee  ratified  the  new 
wage  scale,  as  follows: 

Sailors  and  firemen,  $60  per  month;  coal 
passers,  $50;  oilers  and  water  tenders,  $65; 
boatswains,  $70;  carpenters,  $75  per  month; 
overtime  pay  for  cargo  work,  50  cents  an 
hour;  overtime  for  ship  work,  40  cents  an 
hour;  bonus  for  going  into  the  war  zone,  50 
per  cent  of  wages,  bonus  and  wages  to  con- 
tinue until  crew  arrive  back  in  the  United 
States ;  compensation  for  loss  of  personal 
effects  caused  by  war  conditions,  $100;  cooks 
and  stewards  to  continue  at  their  present 
rate  of  wages. 

The  committee  then  agreed 

that  a  certain  number  of  boys  determined  by 
the  number  of  men  carried  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, in  addition  to  the  usual  crew;  that  a 
number  of  ordinary  seamen  will  be  employed 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  able  seamen 
carried.  Thus,  a  vessel  now  carrying  8 
men  on  deck  will  carry  6  able  seamen,  2 
ordinary  seamen  and  2  boys,  such  ordinary 
seamen  and  boys  to  have  ample  opportunity 
to  learn  the  work  usually  demanded  of  able 
seamen. 

In  other  words,  the  old-time  custom 
of  teaching  the  sailoring  trade  to  boys 
who  love  the  ocean  will  be  restored  to 
build  up  the  personnel  of  the  American 
merchant  fleets. 

No  progress  was  made  in  settling  the 
contest  over  the  pass-book,  or  "welfare" 
system,  on  the  Great  Lakes  lines,  against 
which  the  seamen  have  fought  for  many 
years.  The  lakes  ship-owners  were  not 
represented  in  the  conference.  Pledges 
were  given  by  the  government  repre- 
sentatives, however,  that  a  way  would 
be  found  to  end  this  grievance. 
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LAW  AND  ORDER  FOR  THE 
NEGRO 

A  VISION  of  a  new  South,  in 
which  the  Negro,  aided  by  the 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  the 
white  race,  shall  live  happily  and  use- 
fully, free  from  violence  and  from  dis- 
crimination, was  raised  at  a  Conference 
on  Mob  Violence  held  in  Robert  E.  Lee 
Hall,  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C,  the  first  week 
in  August.  Its  principles  were  set  down 
in  permanent  record  and  are  to  be  pro- 
jected into  a  substantial  educational 
campaign.  Educators,  ministers,  club- 
women, church  leaders,  editors,  judges, 
state  and  county  officials  and  doctors 
were  among  those  who  attended. 

Especial  significance  was  given  the 
conference  by  the  fact  that,  while  its 
plans  had  been  laid  eighteen  months 
ago,  its  actual  sessions  came  at  a  time 
when  Negro  migration  from  the  South 
to  the  North  had  made  race  relations 
the  paramount  social  problem  of  the 
South  and  a  pressing  problem  in  the 
North. 

The  conference  was  brought  into  be- 
ing largely  through  the  activities  of 
W.  D.  Weatherford,  international 
student  secretary  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  field  sec- 
retary of  the  Blue  Ridge  Association 
and  author  of  several  books  on  the 
Negro. 

That  the  Negro  is  not  migrating 
purely  because  of  higher  pay  and  steady 
work  was  stated  at  this  conference. 
While  the  occasion  of  the  present  mi- 
gration is  found  in  economic  conditions, 
it  has  for  background  the  fear  of  lynch- 
ing and  other  violence,  the  fear  of  in- 
dignities to  colored  women  by  white 
men,  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  the  necessity  of  paying 
more  than  the  white  man  in  stores  and 
earning  less  in  work,  in  unequal  school- 
ing, living  conditions,  traveling  accom- 
modations and  voting,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  a  square  deal. 

"Black  men  are  ready  to  give  their 
lives,  as  American  soldiers,  in  this  world 
war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy," said  Prof.  John  Wesley  Gilbert, 
of  Payne  College,  Augusta,  Ga.,  a  col- 
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TO   MAKE   DEMOCRACY   SAFE   FOR  AMERICA 

Resolutions  of  the  Conference  on  Mob  Violence 


.  .  .  We  are  convinced  that  the  solution 
of  the  problem  before  us  is  essential  to  the 
task  of  making  democracy  safe  in  America, 
that  America  may  help  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy. 

1.  The  so-called  Negro  problem  is  a  detail 
of  the  age-long  and  universal  human  prob- 
lem of  how  the  different  peoples  of  the  earth, 
and  even  the  same  people,  though  separated 
by  differences  in  religion,  language,  customs, 
civic  attitudes,  social  and  economic  status, 
occupation,  profession  and  a  multitude  of 
other  differences,  can  dwell  together  in  peace, 
harmony  and  mutual  helpfulness,  and  not  ii. 
discord  and  mutual  destructiveness.  In  but 
very  few  places  on  our  planet  has  this  lesson 
been  learned;  hence,  the  ceaseless  wars,  con- 
flicts and  frictions.  The  friction  between  the 
races  in  the  South  is  but  a  part  of  this  whole. 

2.  Probably  the  most  fundamental  and  im- 
portant element  in  the  complex  Negro  prob- 
lem is  the  economic  one.  Heretofore  the 
strong,  either  in  body  or  mind,  have  used 
their  strength  to  exploit  the  weak  for  their 
own  advantage  and  aggrandizement.  The 
Negro,  being  weak,  has  naturally  been  ex- 
ploited. When,  in  the  new  era  that  is  dawn- 
ing, the  strong  shall  use  their  oowers  not  to 
exploit  the  weak,  but  to  serve  them,  then  the 
Negro  along  with  other  weak  and  backward 
races  shall  receive  not  only  a  square  deal, 
but  help  and  encouragement  to  develop  to 
the  fullest  his  native  capacities  for  the  en- 
largement and  enrichment  of  all  human  life. 

3.  This  conference  deprecates  any  lack  of 
certain  and  speedy  justice  by  due  process  of 
law  in  the  case  of  any  and  all  crime. 

4.  All  officers  of  justice  who  resist  any  at- 
tempts at  public  disorder  on  the  part  of  a 
mob  should  be  publicly  commended  in  the- 
highest  degree. 

5.  Public  sentiment  should  be  so  cultivated 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  officer  to  re- 
tain public  office  who  does  not  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability  carry  out  his  full  oath  to  en- 
force the  law  he  is  sworn  to  uphold. 

6.  We  hold  as  fundamental  that  for  the 
Negro,  as  well  as  for  all  other  human  be- 
ings, home  ownership  is  the  basis  of  security, 
stability  of  citizenship,  full-statured  civic 
responsibility,  law  and  order,  and  social 
progress. 

7.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  law 
and  order  leagues  everywhere,  with  a  view 
to  correcting  unfortunate  conditions  and  im- 
proving surroundings  that  lead  to  insanita- 
tion,  poverty,  disorder  and  crime,  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  anticipating  and 
preventing  mob  violence  whenever  threat- 
ened. 

8.  We  urge  the  importance  of  regular  and 
fearless  charges  to  grand  juries  by  trial 
judges  on  the  evil  of  mob  violence. 

9.  We    look    forward    to    the    time    when 


physical  and  mental  examinations  by  recog- 
nized experts  shall  be  made  of  all  persons 
on  trial  in  our  criminal  courts. 

10.  We  endorse  the  formation  of  a  southern 
speakers  bureau  of  law  and  order,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  may  be  called  on  to  speak 
before  all  bodies  concerned  with  social  prob- 
lems, looking  forward  to  the  establishment  of 
similar  bureaus  in  every  southern  state. 

11.  We  realize  the  immediate  need  of  a 
fund  for  publication  and  extension  work,  and 
to  this  end  we  urge  that  contributions  be  sent 
to  Dr.  W.  D.  Weatherford,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

12.  We  suggest  that  abundant  literature  on 
race  problems  be  placed  in  all  libraries 
throughout  the  South.  A  reading  list  can  be 
had  from  Dr.  Weatherford. 

13.  We  suggest  the  editing  of  text  books 
on  elemental  morality,  on  the  lives  and  works 
of  noted  Negroes,  and  on  the  problems  and 
progress  of  the  Negro  race,  to  be  placed  in 
the  regular  curriculum  of  all  Negro  public 
schools. 

14.  Since  the  chief  remedial  force  for  the 
prevention  of  mob  violence  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  right  public  sentiment,  and  since 
women  have  a  large  share  in  the  creation  of 
public  sentiment,  we  believe  there  should  be 
concerted  action  by  women  for  the  education 
of  white  women  on  the  evils  of  mob  violence, 
through  the  agencies  of  the  home,  the  wom- 
en's clubs,  the  church,  organizations,  the 
schools  and  colleges.  We  believe  that  the 
women  need  to  impress  upon  the  men  of  the 
country  that  mob  violence  is  not  an  effective 
protection  of  womanhood.  We  believe  fur- 
ther that  no  race  is  stronger  than  its  woman- 
kind, and  therefore,  we  exalt  the  integrity  of 
the  home  as  the  largest  asset  of  anv  race, 
white  or  colored.  We  believe  that  true 
chivalry  on  the  part  of  all  men  demands  re- 
spect for  womanhood,  both  white  and  col- 
ored. 

15.  A  committee  shall  be  appointed  to  sub- 
mit for  the  consideration  of  state  teachers' 
associations,  state  conventions  of  political 
parties,  state  press  associations  and  state 
church  conventions,  short  resolutions  urging 
obedience  to  law  and  condemning  mob  vio- 
lence. 

16.  That  this  committee  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  state  boards  of  education  for  use  in 
public  schools  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  civil  government,  a  monograph  setting 
forth  obedience  to  lawfully  constituted  au- 
thority as  a  paramount  duty  of  citzenship. 

17.  We  pledge  to  each  other  and  to  the 
people  of  both  white  and  black  races  in  the 
South  our  utmost  endeavors  to  allay  hurtful 
race  prejudice,  to  promote  mutual  under- 
standing, sympathy  and  good  will,  to  pro- 
cure economic  justice,  and  in  particular  to 
condemn  and  oppose  mob  violence  in  all 
forms. 


ored  man,  "but  they  want  to  feel  their 
own  lives  and  liberties  are  safe  in  the 
democracy  here  at  home." 

While  the  conference  was  severe  in 
its  testimony  as  to  conditions  affecting 
the  Negro,  it  by  no  means  gave  the 
impression  that  his  lot  in  the  South  is 
uniformly  bad.  In  some  places  race 
relations  are  all  that  could  be  desired ; 
in  others  unjust  to  the  extreme.  Negro 
migration  has  been  largest  from  the 
places  where  wages  and  other  economic 
conditions  have  been  most  unfavorable 
and  treatment  of  the  Negro  most  severe; 


least,   where   wages   and    treatment   are 
best. 

Lynching  as  a  preventive  of  any  form 
of  crime  was  shown  to  be  absolutely 
futile.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  lynch- 
ings  in  the  last  year  were  for  crimes 
against  women ;  many  were  for  the  most 
trivial  causes.  Race  hatred  breeds  race 
hatred  and  race  violence,  race  reprisal. 
Negroes  connive  to  break  the  law  and 
conceal  offenders,  because  they  feel  sure 
they  have  small  chance  for  justice.  The 
spectacle  of  lynching  breeds  brutality  in 
those   who   do   it   or  see   it.      Lynching 


does  not  decrease  crime ;  it  merely  adds 
to  lawlessness.  It  does  not  protect 
women,  and  the  publicity  but  adds  to 
the  distress  of  women  victims. 

The  remedies  for  lynching  and  the 
less  spectacular  evils  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  creation  of  a  new  senti- 
ment and  a  new  attitude  toward  the 
Negro  and  a  new  understanding  of  his 
problems.     Dr.  Weatherford  said: 

I  am  not  sorry  that  Negro  migration, 
with  its  immense  economic  loss  to  the  South 
in  labor  values,  has  come.  It  is  worth  every 
dollar  it  has  cost,  if  it  wakes  us  up  to  the 
tremendous  obligation  we  in  the  South  have 
to  work  out  our  relations  with  the  Negro. 
We  have  the  biggest  chance  any  people  in 
the  world's  history  ever  had  to  work  out  the 
race  problem;  not  the  Negro  problem  alone, 
but  the  problem  everywhere  found  of  the  re- 
lations of  a  race  supposedly  inferior  to  a 
race  supposedly  superior.  To  paraphrase  the 
prophet  Jonah,  we  are  a  nation  on  the  high- 
road to  a  great  destiny,  but  we  are  stumbling 
on  that  road.     Let  us  cease  to  stumble. 

The  conference  set  down  specific  ways 
of  improving  race  relations  in  its  reso- 
lutions given  in  the  adjoining  columns. 

The  committee  in  charge  is  composed 
of  E.  C.  Branson,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, University  of  North  Carolina ; 
Dr.  Richard  Hogue,  Baltimore,  Md.  ; 
C.  D.  Menzler,  secretary  of  the  Ten- 
nessee State  Board  of  Charities;  Mrs. 
Arch  Trawick,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Jack- 
son Davis,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  W.  D. 
Weatherford,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

OSBORNE    WARDEN    OF    THE 
NAVY  PRISON 

THOMAS  MOTT  OSBORNE, 
who,  as  warden  of  Sing  Sing  prison, 
was  the  first  administrator  to  introduce 
self-government  among  adult  male 
prisoners  and  who  has  done  more  than 
any  other  man  of  his  generation  to  direct 
public  attention  to  the  harshness  and 
stupidity  of  much  of  the  old  prison  or- 
der, has  been  appointed  commandant  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Penitentiary 
at  Portsmouth,   N.   H. 

Mr.  Osborne,  it  is  understood,  has 
been  given  a  free  hand  by  Secretary 
Daniels  to  apply  his  own  theories  of 
prison  administration.  Self-government 
will  be  introduced  as  soon  as  practicable. 
The  inmates  of  a  naval  prison  are  in 
some  respects  better  qualified  to  succeed 
with  self-government  than  those  in  a 
large  civil  prison.  The  general  level 
of  intelligence  of  the  prisoners  is  apt 
to  be  higher.  The  majority  of  naval 
prisoners,  moreover,  are  young  fellows 
who  have  gone  wrong  in  some  small 
way  only ;  many  of  them  have  not  really 
committed  criminal  acts  and  the  percent- 
age of  so-called  habitual  offenders  is 
small.  A  large  number  have  been 
trained  to  wage-earning  occupations. 

Under  Secretary  Daniels,  the  princi- 
ples of  probation  and  of  suspended  and 
indeterminate  sentences  have  been  intro- 
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duced  into  naval  prison  administration 
[the  Survey,  February  10,  page  552]. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  these  reforms  the 
number  of  naval  prisoners  decreased  in 
the  three  years  ending  in  1916  from 
1,835  to  620.  The  enlisted  strength  of 
the  navy  increased  during  this  same  pe- 
riod more  than  6,000.  How  far  the 
raising  of  the  navy  enrollment  to  war 
strength  will  increase  the  number  of 
prisoners  cannot  now  be  told,  of  course. 

Last  winter  Mr.  Osborne  spent  a 
week  in  voluntary  incarceration  aboard 
the  naval  prison  ship  Southery,  at  Ports- 
mouth, to  study  the  conditions  and  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners.  Many  of  the 
changes  he  recommended  were  immedi- 
ately ordered  to  be  made.  Later  he 
investigated  conditions  at  two  state  pris- 
ons where  naval  prisoners  were  con- 
fined, those  at  Weathersfield,  Conn., 
and  Concord,  N.  H.  The  prisoners 
there  were  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  naval  prison  at  Portsmouth. 

In  accepting  his  appointment  as  com- 
mandant, Mr.  Osborne  declared  that  it 
was  particularly  important  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  young  men  sent  to  the 
naval  prison  should  be  returned  to  the 
navy  as  fit  for  service  as  possible,  and 
that  he  would  endeavor  to  make  this 
object  the  aim  of  his  administration. 

FOOD   CONTROL   ENACTED 
AT  LAST 

AFTER  two  months  of  wrangling 
in  House  and  Senate,  after  many 
attempts  of  interested  parties  to  weaken 
important  provisions  and  of  conscien- 
tious congressmen  and  senators  to  per- 
fect a  measure  which  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  must  remain  incomplete,  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  last  Friday,  signed  the 
food-control  bill  and  used  the  power  it 
conferred  upon  him  to  appoint  Herbert 
C.  Hoover  national  food  administrator. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  passed  the 
food-survey  bill,  which  authorizes  the 
Department   of   Agriculture   to   investi- 


gate those  factors  in  the  food  situation 
which  have  to  do  with  production  and 
to  aid  increase  of  production  by  dis- 
tribution of  seeds,  fertilizer,  feeds,  im- 
plements and  other  necessities. 

Food  control,  as  now  subjected  to 
Mr.  Hoover's  administration,  also  in- 
cludes feeds,  fuel,  fuel  oils  and  natural 
gas,  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  ingredients, 
tools,  utensils,  implements,  machinery 
and  equipment  "required  for  the  actual 
production  of  foods,  feeds  and  fuel." 
All  other  articles,  such  as  cotton  and 
metals,  introduced  in  the  bill  in  various 
stages  by  amendment,  were  eradicated 
from  the  final  draft. 

The  act  in  many  respects  is  more 
drastic  than  any  law  as  yet  adopted  any- 
where for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
scarcity,  monopolization  and  hoarding 
of  food.  It  makes  it  an  offense,  for  in- 
stance, to  destroy  any  necessaries  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancing  the  price  or  re- 
stricting the  supply  thereof;  knowingly 
to  commit  waste  or  wilfully  to  permit 
preventable  deterioration  of  any  neces- 
saries ;  to  hoard  any  necessaries  beyond 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  home  or 
business ;  to  attempt  to  monopolize 
them ;  deliberately  to  limit  facilities  for 
production,  harvesting,  manufacturing, 
transportation,  supplying  or  storing;  or 
to  exact  excessive  prices. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  li- 
cense the  importation,  manufacture, 
storing,  mining  or  distribution  of  any 
of  the  necessaries  named  and  to  make 
stringent  regulations  concerning  the  ex- 
ercise of  licenses.  This  will  not,  how- 
ever, affect  the  business  of  farmers, 
gardeners  or  retailers,  and  aims  at  the 
correction  of  abuses  practised  by  large 
dealers  rather  than  interference  with  all 
the  different  branches  of  the  trades  con- 
cerned. 

In  addition  to  these  various  pre- 
ventive powers,  the  President  is  author- 
ized also  to  requisition  foods,  feeds  and 
fuels  or  other  supplies  necessary,  as  the 


act  curiously  words  it,  "to  the  support 
of  the  army  or  the  maintenance  of  the 
navy,"  or  any  other  public  use  con- 
nected with  the  national  defense — which 
may,  of  course,  include  civilian  uses, 
and,  whether- intended  or  not,  would 
seem  to  enable  the  government  to  requi- 
sition these  necessaries  in  any  case  of 
famine,  whether  local  or  general. 

Wheat,  flour,  meal,  beans  and  po- 
tatoes are  specified  as  articles  which  the 
government  may  purchase,  store  and 
"sell  for  cash  at  reasonable  prices."  But 
in  regard  to  any  of  the  necessaries  sub- 
ject to  control,  the  President  may,  upon 
his  own  judgment,  take  over  for  opera- 
tion by  the  government  any  factory, 
packing-house,  oil  pipe  line,  mine  or 
other  plant  and  restore  them  to  their 
owners  when  the  necessity  for  their  use 
has  ceased.  Both  the  purchase  of  the 
articles  named  and  the  temporary  use 
of  such  premises  and  plants  must,  of 
course,  be  paid  for  at  a  reasonable  price ; 
and  the  act  prescribes  the  procedure  to 
be  adopted  in  case  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  compensation  offered,  which  will  en- 
sure a  fair  and  judicial  determination. 

Much  social  distress  last  winter  and 
spring  was  occasioned  by  market  spec- 
ulation in  necessaries  which  was  quite 
independent  of  actual  supplies  and  was 
caused  entirely  by  market  and  exchange 
quotations  manipulated  in  the  interests 
of  particular  holders.  To  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  artificial  and  harm- 
ful operations,  in  the  act  termed  "evil 
practices,"  the  government  is  authorized 
to  make  regulations  governing  and,  if 
necessary,  even  prohibiting  transactions 
under  the  rules  of  any  exchange  or  sim- 
ilar institution.  It  may  also  demand 
such  records  and  returns  of  all  transac- 
tions of  this  kind  as  will  disclose  all 
the  essential  facts  and  appoint  special 
agents  for  their  investigation. 

Minimum  price  determination,  after 
all  the  arguments  for  and  against,  is 
limited   in   the   act   to   wheat,   the   only 
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article  whose  greatly  increased  produc- 
tion must,  for  some  time  to  come,  be 
the  anxious  concern  of  this  country  both 
on  account  of  its  own  needs  and  on  that 
of  its  allies.  For  the  crop  of  1918  the 
price  fixed  for  No.  1  northern  spring  is 
two  dollars  per  bushel,  and  the  mini- 
mum prices  for  other  standard  grades  at 
the  principal  interior  markets  will  be 
determined  by  relation  to  this  price  as 
a  basis.  Such  determination  will  hold 
good  until  May,  1919.  To  prevent  pos- 
sible unfair  competition  of  imported 
wheat  which  would  defeat  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  the  government  is  given 
power  to  impose  an  additional  import 
duty  to  level  up  the  price  to  the  price 
guaranteed  to  American  producers. 

The  famous  liquor  clause,  as  finally 
adopted,  provides  that  after  September 
6  no  foods,  fruits,  food  materials  or 
feeds  shall  be  used  in  the  production  of 
distilled  spirits  for  beverage  purposes, 
other  than  "for  the  fortification  of  pure, 
sweet  wines."  Importation  of  distilled 
spirits  also  is  prohibited.  The  Presi- 
dent is  given  power  to  regulate,  limit 
or  prohibit  also  the  use  of  the  materials 
mentioned  in  the  production  of  malt  or 
vinous  beverages  if  necessary  to  insure 
a  sufficient  supply  of  food  or  if  he 
deems  it  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense.  The  maximum  pen- 
alty for  violation  of  this  clause  or  any 
regulations  made  under  it  is  a  fine  of 
$5,000  or  two  years'  imprisonment.  The 
President  is  also  empowered  "and  direct- 
ed" to  commandeer  any  or  all  distilled 
spirits  in  bond  or  stock  for  redistillation 
if  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions or  military  and  hospital  supplies 
and  to  take  the  place  of  other  food 
materials  which,  without  this  source, 
would  have  to  be  utilized  in  the  manu- 
facture  of   such   munitions   or  supplies. 

For  the  administration  of  the  act,  the 
sum  of  $2,500,000  is  appropriated,  in 
addition  to  $150,000,000  which  may 
be  expended  for  the  various  purposes  of 
the  act.  The  act  is  in  effect  only  for 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

While  in  the  case  of  food  and  feed 
stuffs,  price  regulation  will  take  the 
form  of  actual  manipulation  of  supplies, 
the  President  is  empowered  to  fix  the 
price  of  coal  and  coke,  either  wholesale 
or  retail,  for  the  whole  country  or  for 
certain  localities.  This  is  to  be  done 
through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
If  a  producer  or  dealer  fails  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  made  his  premises 
and  business  may  be  requisitioned  for 
the  period  of  the  war.  If  a  more  dras- 
tic procedure  seems  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  another  section 
of  the  act  enables  the  President  to 
requisition  all  the  output  of  coke  and 
coal,  either  from  any  special  area  or 
from  the  entire  United  States,  and  to 
establish  agencies  for  resale. 

A  special  fund  of  $10,000,000  is  ap- 
propriated     for    the    purchase    of    any 


stocks  of  nitrate  of  soda  found  avail- 
able and  deemed  necessary  to  increase 
agricultural  production  in  1917  and 
1918,  to  be  resold  at  cost  price  includ- 
ing expenses. 

Already  Mr.  Hoover  has  taken  a 
number  of  steps  which  will  go  far  to 
make  effective  the  intention  of  this  law. 
A  staff  has  been  enlisted  for  the  general 
administrative  work.  A  commission, 
headed  by  Harry  A.  Garfield,  son  of  the 
late  president  and  president  of  Williams 
College,  has  been  appointed  to  fix  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  wheat  crop  of 
1917.  Wheat  gamblers  have  been 
warned  that,  if  necessary,  the  govern- 
ment will  buy  the  whole  supply.  As 
a  preliminary  step,  Mr.  Hoover  is  tak- 
ing over  control  of  all  grain  elevators 
and  mills  with  a  daily  capacity  of  over 
100  barrels  of  flour,  which  will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  license. 

Speculation  in  futures  is  strongly  dis- 
couraged by  the  announcement  that  the 
government  will  have  no  regard  to  the 
normal  price-making  machinery  in  dis- 
posing of  the  wheat  supplies  of  the 
country.  Grain  exchanges,  by  regula- 
tions coming  into  force  on  September  1, 
are  required  to  suspend  all  dealings  and 
quotations  in  futures.  Both  our  allies 
and  neutral  countries  will  be  rationed, 
so  far  as  grain  and  flour  supplies  from 
this  country  are  concerned,  and  all  pur- 
chases for  the  former  are  centralized 
in  the  food  administration — so  that  the 
price  regulation  made  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  the  market  cannot  be  up- 
set by  unforeseen  foreign  demands.  A 
larger  proportion  of  wheat  than  nor- 
mally will  be  exported  in  the  form  of 
flour,  for  the  double  purpose  of  con- 
serving cargo  space  and  of  keeping 
American  mills  fully  employed. 

In  contrast  with  other  government 
departments,  the  food  administration  is 
keeping  the  public  fully  informed  of 
its  plans  and  purposes  and  thus  con- 
ducts, through  the  press  of  the  country, 
an  educational  campaign  which  is 
arousing  general  interest  in  the  more  de- 
tailed processes  of  food  conservation 
which  affect  every  home. 

THE  SOCIALIST  CONFERENCE 
AT  STOCKHOLM 

THE  efforts  to  arrange  an  inter- 
national conference  of  labor  and  so- 
cialist bodies  at  Stockholm  date  from 
prior  to  the  Russian  revolution.  So 
far  as  the  allied  governments  were  con- 
cerned, there  was  no  occasion  to  ex- 
press approval  or  disapproval,  since  the 
labor  and  socialist  parties  of  England 
and  France  themselves  were  opposed  to 
participation  in  the  conference.  Reso- 
lutions to  this  effect  were  passed  twice 
by  the  French  Socialist  Party,  the  first 
time  with  a  large  majority,  the  second 
time  with  the  narrow  majority  of  two 
votes.     Until  quite  recently  the  British 


Labour  Party  and  the  British  Socialist 
Party  also  were  opposed  to  taking  part 
in  what  was  branded  as  a  pro-German 
move;  only  the  Independent  Labor 
Party — of  which  Ramsay  MacDonald 
and  Philip  Snowden  are  leading  mem- 
bers— desired   to   send   delegates. 

With  the  Russian  revolution,  the  sit- 
uation changed  considerably.  According 
to  Morris  Hillquit,  of  the  American  So- 
cialist Party,  who  has  twice  been  re- 
fused a  passport  to  Stockholm  by  the 
State  Department,  it  became  a  concrete 
and  important  proposition  for  Socialists 
in  all  the  allied  countries  owing  to  two 
new  factors  previously  non-existent: 

First,  the  Russian  Socialists  were  deter- 
mined to  reunite  the  Socialist  International 
on  the  basis  of  the  peace  program  which 
they  had  induced  their  own  government  to 
make  its  own,  the  famous  program  of  peace 
without  annexations  and  without  punitive 
indemnities  or,  in  President  Wilson's  phrase, 
peace  without  victory.  Owing  to  the  new 
struggles  and  triumphs  of  socialism  in  Rus- 
sia, the  sentiments  of  Socialists  in  other  coun- 
tries began  to  shift  from  national  defense  to 
industrial  and  democratic  reforms. 

Second,  several  more  months  of  war  and 
non-realization  of  the  expected  great  spring 
offensive  which  was  to  shatter  the  German 
positions  in  France  and  Belgium  increased 
the  war-weariness  of  the  workers  in  the 
entente  countries.  There  has  developed  a 
more  open  mind  to  suggestions  for  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  such  as  proposed  bv  the  Rus- 
sian comrades.  Visits  of  Russian  Socialist 
delegates  in  England  and  France  and  of 
French  and  English  delegations  in  Russia 
also  influenced  the  attitude  of  the  Socialist 
and  labor  parties;  and  with  their  acceptance 
of  the  Russian  invitation  to  meet  in  Stockholm 
with  German  delegates,  the  question  of  par- 
ticipation or  non-participation  has  become  a 
government  question. 

In  this  country,  the  State  Department 
in  declining  to  issue  passports  to  Mr. 
Hillquit  and  his  colleagues  of  the  So- 
cialist party,  has  the  support  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  espe- 
cially of  its  president,  Samuel  Gompers, 
who  has  declared  that  "such  a  confer- 
ence" as  that  proposed  "cannot  at  this 
time  or  in  the  near  future  be  produc- 
tive of  good." 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
government  by  deciding  to  adopt  the 
same  course,  has  acted  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  Labour  Party  which,  on 
August  10,  resolved  by  a  ballot  of  1,- 
046,000  to  550,000  votes  cast  by  600 
delegates  to  send  a  delegation.  The 
present  Cabinet  thus  has  cut  off  the 
support  of  the  party  to  which  more  than 
to  any  other  it  owes  its  office,  thereby 
creating  a  political  crisis. 

From  the  obscurity  which  surrounds 
the  motive  of  the  allied  governments  in 
their  hostility  to  the  Stockholm  meet- 
ing, it  would  seem,  Morris  Hillquit 
told  a  representative  of  the  Survey  that 
it  is  not  its  futility  which  they  fear  but, 
on  the  contrary,  its  possible  effect  in 
strengthening  peace  sentiment  among 
the  workers  of  the  allied  countries.  It 
is  not  likely  that  German  persuasiveness 
will  disturb  the  sentiments  of  such  men 
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as  Arthur  Henderson  and  Albert 
Thomas,  the  French  minister  of  muni- 
tions and  Socialist  leader,  who  have 
proved  themselves  strong  supporters  of 
their  respective  governments  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war;  but  there  seems  to  be 
considerable  uneasiness  at  the  thought 
that  peace  terms  are  to  be  discussed  at 
all  at  a  representative  gathering  of 
working  class  leaders.  "There  is,"  says 
Mr.  Hillquit,  "no  apparent  enthusiasm 
in  London  and  in  Paris  for  peace  on  the 
Russian  formula.  But  more  obvious  is 
the  bureaucratic  abhorrence  of  any  in- 
ternational action  taken  without  the  due 
formality  of  accredited   diplomacy." 

Such  discussion,  however,  even  if  it 
can  be  prevented  from  taking  place  by 
word  of  mouth,  it  is  impossible  to  stifle. 
The  British  Labour  Party  on  August  21 
will  discuss  a  memorandum  prepared 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee upon  the  issues  raised  in  the  war 
and  conditions  of  peace.  This  docu- 
ment, submitted  in  advance  to  the  press, 
is  by  no  means  a  demand  for  peace  at 
any  price,  nor  does  it,  apparently,  men- 
tion an  "early"  peac?.  It  states  that 
Germany  is  threatening  the  very  exist- 
ence of  independent  nationalities,  has 
struck  a  blow  at  all  faith  in  treaties  and, 
if  victorious,  would  destroy  democracy 
and  liberty  the  world  over.  While  dis- 
avowing a  desire  to  crush  Germany  po- 
litically and  economically,  it  expresses  a 
strong  resolve  to  fight  until  her  defeat 
is  assured. 

As  a  condition  of  peace,  it  demands 
"complete  democratization  of  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary,  which  now  can- 
not fail  to  place  themselves  in  line  with 
other  civilized  nations  on  a  frank  aban- 
donment of  every  form  of  imperialism, 
on  the  suppression  of  secret  diplomacy, 
on  the  placing  of  the  foreign  policy  un- 
der the  control  of  elected  legislators,  on 
the  absolute  responsibility  of  the  foreign 
minister  of  each  country  to  the  legisla- 
ture, on  concerted  action  for  the  limita- 
tion of  armaments  and  the  abolition  of 
profit-making  of  armament  firms." 

Peace  negotiations  on  the  basis  of 
this  program  would  involve  restoration 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  securing 
of  the  legitimate  interests  of  Italy  in  the 
Adriatic  and  Aegean,  creating  of  au- 
tonomous government  in  Poland,  re- 
establishment  of  independent  sovereignty 
in  Luxembourg,  equal  rights  of  citizen- 
ship for  Jews,  creation  of  an  independ- 
ent state  under  international  guarantee 
in  Palestine,  creation  of  an  international 
protectorate  over  Mesopotamia,  Ar- 
menia and  Arabia  and  over  Central 
Africa. 

As  regards  the  effect  which  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Stockholm  conference  would 
have  in  Germany,  only  conjectures  are 
possible.  The  previous  visit  in  that 
city  of  delegates  of  the  majority  and 
minority  branches  of  the  German  Social 
Democratic  Party   resulted   in   a  visible 


increase    of    sentiment    in    favor    of    an 
early  peace  on  the  basis  of  no  annexa- 
tions    and     of     internal     political     re- 
forms.     "It   requires   no  great   political 
sagacity,"  says  Morris  Hillquit,  "to  see 
that  the  Stockholm  conference  can  only 
have  a  salutary  effect  upon  public  opin- 
ion in  Germany,  that  it  would  stiffen  the 
backbone   of   socialist   opposition   to   the 
government,  both  as  regards  a  peace  on 
the   Russian   terms   and   as   regards   de- 
mocratization of  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment."    It  is  not  known,  of  course, 
whether   the   German   government   will 
allow  socialist  delegates  to  go  to  Stock- 
holm;    there   certainly   is   no    indication 
whatever  that  the  calling  of   that  con- 
ference is  in  any  way  due  to  its  desire. 
"The    Russian    Socialists,"    says    the 
usually        well-informed        Manchester 
Guardian,   "have  set   their  hearts   upon 
this  conference,  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered  that   there   are   a   great   many  of 
them,  and  that  their  sympathy  can  make 
things  a  great  deal  easier  for  us  in  this 
war,  and  that  therefore  we  have  much 
to  hope   from   them."      "It  certainly   is 
improbable,"  according  to  Mr.  Hillquit, 
"that  from  a  meeting  with  the  delegates 
from   the   allied   countries   German   So- 
cialist   leaders    could    gain    information 
not  otherwise  accessible  to  them  or  that 
the  Russian  delegates,  whether  meeting 
them     alone     or     together     with     their 
French,  British  and  American  comrades, 
could   be  won  over  for  a  pro-German 
program  of  peace  terms." 
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the  fact  that  even  the  simplest  tools  we  should 
use  have  a  history  which  at  some  stage  or 
other  has  spelt  suffering  and  sacrifice  far 
greater  than  our  own. 

If,  therefore,  some  members  of  the  com- 
munity share  the  benefits  of  a  war  which 
they  count  unrighteous,  their  plight  is  no 
different  from  that  of  all  of  us  in  even 
normal  times.  The  trouble  is  that  most  of 
us  are  simply  unaware  how  we  all  enjoy 
advantages  derived  by  methods  which  con- 
science condemns.  But  the  very  least  we  can 
do  is  to  raise  our  voices  in  protest,  as  the 
pacifist  is  doing,  and  put  every  effort  into 
preventing  the  continuance  of  the  evil. 

A  dispassionate  view  ought  to  tell  us  that 
no  wrong  can  be  remedied  unless  people  are 
willing  to  brand  it  as  such,  even  when  the 
country  they  love  best  is  involved.  When 
prayers  for  peace  were  uttered  over  here  in 
October,  1914,  America  was  ready  enough  to 
recognize  how  monstrous  was  the  visage  of 
the  war-god.  The  pacifists  are  those  who 
cannot  believe  that  the  war-god  has  been 
miraculously  transformed  into  the  angel  St. 
Michael  by  the  simple  fact  of  becoming  for 
the  time  being  our  own  god.  It  is  not  that 
they  care  more  for  other  countries  than  their 
own.  On  the  contrary,  just  because  they  do 
care  for  our  country,  they  want  it  to  be  true 
to  what  they  conceive  to  be  its  finer  mission. 

Henry  Neuman. 
[Leader    Brooklyn    Society    for    Ethical    Cul- 
ture.] 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


"WAR'S  HERETICS" 

To  the  Editor:  At  a  time  when  so  many 
clergymen  are  spending  their  talents  in  de- 
nouncing the  pacifist,  it  is  refreshing  to  read 
the  able  plea  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  in 
your  hospitable  columns  [August  4,  page 
391].  May  I  ask  the  privilege  of  supple- 
menting what  he  says  in  answer  to  the  charge 
that  the  conscientious  objector  is  a  parasite? 

It  is  true  that  the  conscientious  objector 
partakes  of  benefits  which  he  did  not  help  to 
win.  Are  men,  however,  to  enjoy  no  advan- 
tages save  those  for  which  they  have  paid 
as  dearly  the  others  who  made  them  possible? 
If  so,  then  all  of  us,  combatants  and  pacifists 
alike,  must  carry  a  frightful  burden  of  guilt; 
for  many  of  our  advantages  have  been 
bought  by  sacrifices  which  we  do  not  think 
of  sharing. 

For  instance,  thousands  of  lives  have  been 
crushed  in  coal  mines.  Are  we  therefore  en- 
titled to  use  coal  only  upon  condition  of  our 
willingness  to  pay  the  same  cost  in  blood? 
Then  we  ride  in  a  railway  car,  we  are  en- 
joying what  cost  countless  lives  to  construct. 
Probe  deeply  enough  into  the  making  of  many 
of  our  necessities,  and  we  shall  find  some- 
where charged  against  them  sacrifices  like 
industrial  disease  or  accident.  Are  we  then 
shirkers  when  we  choose  not  to  dig  coal  or 
face  death  in  a  steel-mill?  If,  like  Tolstoi, 
we  decide  to  renounce  the  benefits  of  civiliza- 
tion  for  peasant  life,   we   are  confronted  by 


EAST    ST.    LOUIS— WHY? 

To  the  Editor:  Practically  all  the  discus- 
sion of  the  race  riots  in  East  St.  Louis  has 
neglected  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  in- 
ability of  the  second  city  of  Illinois  to  con- 
trol such  an  outbreak  of  violence. 

The  impotence  of  the  police  and  munici- 
pal administration  has  been  cited,  but  no 
explanation  given  of  the  significance  of  their 
weakness.  In  the  light  of  the  warning  that 
"what  happened  in  East  St.  Louis  might  hap- 
pen anywhere"  in  the  North  under  the  pres- 
sure of  cheap  Negro  labor  migrating  from 
the  South,  that  explanation  is  of  unusual 
interest.  It  is  of  interest,  too,  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have 
since  been  busy  explaining  that  East  St. 
Louis  is  across  the  Mississippi  in  another 
state,  and  that  St.  Louis  must  not  be  held 
responsible  for  East  St.  Louis'  sins. 

The  explanation  that  explains  whether  it 
"can  happen  anywhere"  will  also  answer  St. 
Louis'   proud   disclaimer. 

It  is  an  old  story — and  simple. 

East  St.  Louis  is  industrially  part  and 
parcel  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  the  big  shipping 
and  railroad  center  of  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict. It  is  the  Hoboken  of  St.  Louis.  It 
houses  all  those  larger  industrial  processes 
of  a  big  city  which  seek  cheaper  land  and 
lower  business  costs,  railroad  yards,  stock 
markets  and  warehouses.  These  represent 
the  great  corporations  engaged  in  transporta- 
tion. The  history  of  East  St.  Louis  is  the 
history  of  the  fight  of  these  interests  to  create 
a  monopoly  control  of  transportation  across 
the  Mississippi.  Under  one  power  they  have 
for  years  controlled  every  bridge,  ferry  com- 
pany and  most  of  the  river  front.  (Their 
control  is  now  for  the  first  time  slowly  being 
broken  by  the  city  of  St.  Louis.) 

To  get  this  transportation  monopoly  these 
interests  found  it  necessary  to  control  the 
city  government  of  East  St.  Louis.  It  has 
since  been  theirs  without  question  and  with- 
out a  fight.  (They  once  also  owned  the  city 
government  of  St.  Louis.)  And  East  St. 
Louis  is  probably  the  most  finished  example 
of  corporation-owned  city  government  in  the 
United  States.  This  second  city  of  Illinois 
is  a  by-word  among  reformers,  for  municipal 
corruption  and  inefficiency.  Graft  trials, 
bribery  and  scandals  have  been  rife  for  years. 
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Prostitution,  gambling,  illegal  liquor-selling, 
have  all  flourished.  All  the  lawless  elements 
turned  out  by  the  clean-ups  in  St.  Louis  have 
found  their  haven  over  the  river  in  Illinois. 

East  St.  Louis'  failure  to  control  the  recent 
outbreak  of  race  violence  is  only  her  long- 
standing failure  to  control  every  form  of  vio- 
lence and  lawlessness.  It  is  due  directly  to 
the  exploitation  of  the  East  St.  Louis  city  gov- 
ernment by  selfish  business  interests.  These 
are  located  chiefly  in  St.  Louis,  and  constitute 
probably  the  most  powerful  single  element 
in  the  organized  commercial  life  of  the  city. 
They  know  no  boundaries  of  state  or  city; 
they  have  no  loyalties. 

But  among  the  chief  interests  in  St.  Louis 
which  have  put  in  a  disclaimer  for  sharing 
the  guilt  of  East  St.  Louis  are  the  closest 
business  associates  of  the  monopoly  crowd 
responsible  for  her  corruption.  Practically 
all  the  men  in  that  crowd  are  citizens  of  St. 
Louis. 

The  East  St.  Louis  outrages  therefore  are 
the  joint  product  of  corporation  exploitation 
of  city  government  for  selfish  purposes,  and 
uncontrolled  race  prejudice  in  a  labor  strug- 
gle. In  other  cities  race  prejudice  in  labor 
struggles  has  not  done  such  violence  because 
the  community  forces  of  law  and  order  con- 
trolled it.  In  East  St.  Louis  those  forces  have 
not  been  operative  for  years. 

The  chief  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  East 
St.  Louis,  behind  all  other  factors,  is  the 
need  of  freeing  government  from  the  control 
of  selfish  interests.  If  the  people  of  East  St. 
Louis  really  controlled  their  own  government 
democratically,  the  recent  outrages  would 
have  been  impossible.  All  that  the  business 
interests  need  is  a  city  government  that  will 
give  them  the  privileges  they  want,  and  then 
let  them  alone.  The  politicians  and  the  un- 
derworld can  have  the  rest.  But  with  the 
citizens  really  in  control,  law  enforcement 
and  public  service  would  become  realities. 

East  St.  Louis  is  almost  in  a  class  by  it- 
self. It  is  among  the  last  of  the  larger  cities 
still  so  exclusively  under  the  thumb  of  big 
business.  No,  it  probably  can't  and  won't 
"happen  anywhere  else,"  and  St.  Louis  shares 
the  guilt  of  her  east  side  partner's  corrup- 
tion. Roger  Baldwin. 
[Recently  Secretary  St.  Louis  Civic  League.] 

A  NEGRO  ON  EAST  ST.  LOUIS 

To  the  Editor:  It  was  not  labor  mas- 
querading under  race  prejudice,  or  even  pre- 
judice using  the  labor  troubles  as  a  pretence 
that  caused  the  riots  in  East  St.  Louis;  it  was 
the  absolute  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
labor  leaders  that  no  Negro  has  a  right  to 
any  position  or  privilege  which  the  white 
man  wants.  Mr.  Gompers,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, in  his  reply  to  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
complained  that  capitalists  in  East  St.  Louis 
had  been  "luring  colored  men"  to  that  city. 
And  a  few  days  before  the  riots  the  secretary 
of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  in 
East  St.  Louis  had  sent  out  a  letter  to  this 
effect:  "The  southern  Negro  is  being  used 
to  the  detriment  of  our  white  citizens.  The 
entire  body  of  delegates  to  the  central  trades 
and  labor  unions  will  call  upon  the  mayor 
and  city  council  .  .  .  and  devise  a  way  to 
get  rid  of  a  certain  portion  of  those  (Ne- 
groes) who  are  already  here."  The  empha- 
sis in  both  quotations  is  on  color.  Labor 
leaders  are  psychologists.  They  know  that 
in  this  country  the  chances  are  more  than 
even  that  any  group  of  whites  can  attack  a 
group  of  blacks,  and  not  only  get  away  with 
it,  but  probably  have  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  It  was  the  connivance  of  the  police 
and  the  militia  which  enabled  the  East  St. 
Louis  mob  to  expel  from  their  homes  6,000 
working  men,  burn  down  the  dwellings  of 
several  thousands,  and  butcher  and  burn  up- 
wards of  200  helpless  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

How  do  we  black  Americans  feel  about  all 


this?  I  asked  an  unlettered  southern  "emi- 
grant" the  other  day  if  he  would  be  willing 
to  go  back  South.  "Miss,"  he  told  me,  "if 
I  had  the  money  I  would  go  South  and  dig 
up  my  father's  and  my  mother's  bones  and 
bring  them  up  to  this  country  [Philadelphia]. 
I  am  forty-nine  years  old,  and  these  six 
weeks  I  have  spent  here  are  the  first  weeks 
in  my  life  of  peace  and  comfort.  And  if  I 
can't  get  along  here  I  mean  to  keep  on  goin', 
but,  no  matter  what  happens,  I'll  never  go 
back."  Of  course  since  then  East  St.  Louis, 
Chester  and  Youngstown  have  shown  him 
what  he  may  expect — he  is  damned  if  he 
stays  South  and  he  is  damned  if  he  doesn't. 
But  at  least  he  has  known  a  little  respite,  he 
has  not  died  yearning  vainly  to  see  Carcas- 
sonne.    Thus  much  for  our  untrained  class. 

As  for  the  rest  of  us,  being  true  democrats, 
we  acknowledge  only  two  classes,  the  trained 
and  the  untrained.  We  are  becoming  fatal- 
ists; we  no  longer  expect  any  miraculous  in- 
tervention of  Providence.  We  are  perfectly 
well  aware  that  the  outlook  for  us  is  not 
encouraging,  but  we  know  this,  too,  it  is 
senseless  to  suppose  that  anarchy  and  au- 
tocracy can  be  confined  to  only  one  quarter 
of  a  nation.  A  people  whose  members  would 
snatch  a  baby  because  it  was  black  from  its 
mother's  arms,  as  was  done  in  East  St.  Louis, 
and  fling  it  into  a  blazing  house  while  white 
furies  held  the  mother  until  the  men  shot  her 
to  death — such  a  people  is  definitely  ap- 
proaching moral  disintegration.  Turkey  has 
slaughtered  its  Armenians,  Russia  has  held 
its  pogroms,  Belgium  has  tortured  and 
maimed  in  the  Congo,  and  today  Turkey, 
Russia,  Belgium  are  synonyms  for  anathema, 
demoralization  and  pauperdom.  We,  the 
American  Negroes,  are  the  acid  test  for  oc- 
cidental civilization.  If  we  perish,  we  perish. 
But  when  we  fall,  we  shall  fall  like  Sam- 
son, dragging  inevitably  with  us  the  pillars 
of  a  nation's  democracy. 

Jessie  Fauset. 

New  York. 

A  PRESENT  NEED 

To  the  Editor:  "Give  one  reason  why 
women  don't  command  the  wages  that  men 
get  for  the  same  work,"  says  the  economics 
professor,  addressing  the  class.  With  one 
voice  the  class  responds,  "Because  women 
look  upon  work  as  a  stop-gap  between  school 
and  marriage."  And  the  professor  beams 
his  approval. 

Should  the  same  question  be  asked  the 
classes  of  1918,  however,  a  different  answer 
would  have  to  be  given,  for  not  only  are 
women  engaged  in  a  far  wider  range  of  ac- 
tivities than  ever  before,  but  thev  are  doing 
their  work  in  a  different  spirit.  This  war 
has  shown  that  dilettantism  is  no  longer  pop- 
ular, with  the  result  that  whether  women 
have  to  work  for  their  daily  bread  or  not, 
they  all  want  to  do  something  to  prove  they 
are  not  slackers. 

It  is  a  courageous  thing  to  think  that  the 
women  of  the  United  States  are  responding  to 
their  country's  call,  but  there  is  a  danger  in 
it  as  well.  The  danger  is  that  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  new  positions,  in  the  desire  to 
do  a  day's  work  equivalent  to  that  done  by 
men,  the  health  of  the  women  workers 
will  be  injured.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee which  investigated  the  health  of  the  Brit- 
ish women  munition  workers  ought  to  prove 
a  warning  to  us,  standing  as  we  are  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  place  where  England 
was  three  years  ago. 

Now,  if  we  are  wise,  we  will  have  a  sys- 
tem of  inspection  and  regulation  of  women's 
work,  springing  from  a  national  committee 
which  shall  have  authority  to  prevent  the 
exploitation  of  women  on  the  time-worn  ex- 
cuse of  the  war.  The  work  of  the  committee 
or  bureau  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
children's  bureau  under  Miss  Lathrop  at 
Washington,    and    would    have,    instead    of 


children,  the  interest  of  safeguarding  the 
health  of  women  in  industry.  Such  a  bureau 
would  be  a  good  thing  at  all  times,  but  it  is 
especially  needed  at  this  time.  Would  it  not 
be  far  better  to  start  the  committee  to  work 
now,  before  the  bad  results  have  occurred, 
than  wait  for  a  couple  of  years  and  then  ap- 
point a  committee  to  investigate  the  evil  that 
has  arisen  ? 

Miss  Rankin  has  already  seen  the  need  of 
investigation  of  the  hours  of  women  in  gov- 
ernment workshops  and  offices.  These  wom- 
en represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
women  who  are  working  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of  those 
who  will  soon  be  a  part  of  the  industrial 
world.  It  is  time  that  attention  was  focused 
on  these  before  harm  has  been  accomplished. 

Gertrude  Bedell. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

WAR  ECONOMICS 

To  the  Editor:  Recently,  at  a  gathering  of 
economists  and  business  men,  a  member  of 
the  federal  Reserve  Board  asserted  that  a 
saving  of  one  hundred  dollars  on  the  part  of 
a  well-to-do  man  was  of  less  importance  than 
the  same  amount  saved  by  several  common 
laborers.  If  the  former  saved  one  hundred 
dollars  and  used  it  to  buy  a  liberty  bond, 
it  might  mean  one  less  dress  suit.  But  the 
same  amount  saved  and  invested  in  a  bond 
by  several  recent  immigrants  on  the  East 
Side  of  New  York  city  would  signify  a  re- 
duction in  the  consumption  of  potatoes,  meat 
or  rough  garments — articles  that  might  be 
used  directly  by  our  soldiers  or  by  those  of 
our  allies.  Surely  this  is  a  comforting  doc- 
trine for  the  man  with  a  reasonably  large 
income,  and  especially  is  it  pleasing  to  the 
men  who  are  interested  in  producing  articles 
classed  as  luxuries. 

A  Boston  broker  a  few  weeks  ago  put  the 
matter  still  more  emphatically.  He  enthusi- 
astically asserted  that  in  the  present  emer- 
gency "wealthy  people  should  exceed  their 
regular  expenditure — eat  the  most  expensive 
things,  dine  at  the  best  hotels,  spend  their 
money  in  legitimate  channels,  and  the  effect 
will  be  an  inspired  country."  Such  state- 
ments as  these,  made  by  men  of  some  promi- 
nence in  the  nation  in  a  time  of  great  national 
stress,  are  unfortunate,  to  put  the  matter 
mildlv.  There  never  was  a  time  in  our  na- 
tional his'orv  when  clear  and  calm  thinking 
upon  economic  questions  was  more  desirable 
or  more  important. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  na- 
tion during  the  first  year  of  the  war  will 
spend  approximately  ten  billion  dollars.  This 
huge  sum  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  money 
value  of  the  entire  income  of  the  American 
people.  In  other  words,  one-quarter  of  the 
production  of  the  nation  must  be  turned  over 
through  bond  issues  or  taxation  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  Or,  in  other  words,  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  productive  energy  of  the 
workers  of  the  nation  must  go  to  nroduce 
food,  materials,  munitions,  guns,  shios  and 
the  like  for  our  own  war  purooces  and  for 
the  assistance  of  oit  allies.  And  this  work 
must  be  done  at  the  time  when  our  labor 
force  is  being  depleted  to  fill  the  ranks  in  our 
armv. 

Clearly,  then,  unnecessary  kinds  of  effort 
should  be  eliminated.  Workers  must  be 
shunted  with  as  little  friction  as  possible 
from  unnecessary  or  dispensable  kinds  of 
work  into  those  which  are  essential  or  indis- 
pensable in  modern  warfare.  The  men  pro- 
ducing dress  suits  might  put  out  uniforms; 
and  the  wool  intended  for  the  dress  suit 
should  be  used  for  the  uniform.  Or,  the 
workers  who  are  producing  dress  suits  and 
acting  as  attendants  in  fashionable  tailor 
shops  can  be  utilized  to  make  other  war  ne- 
cessities. It  may  take  a  few  weeks  to  make 
them  efficient  in  their  new  work,  but  in  the 
meantime  they  will  be  producing  some  things 
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which  the  nation  needs  and  needs  sorely,  in- 
stead of  wasting  their  efforts  on  non-essen- 
tials. The  taxicab  driver,  the  chauffeur  and 
the  footman  may  enter  the  army  or  become 
munition  workers.  Inevitably  the  adjustment 
will  hurt  somewhat;  but  adjustment  there 
must  be.  Let  it  be  boldly  proclaimed  that 
until  peace  is  again  declared  the  production 
of  non-essential  commodities  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  It  is  not  urged  that 
we  should  produce  less;  on  the  contrary,  we 
should  produce  more.  But  a  large  amount 
of  business  must  be  carried  on  to  satisfy  the 
new  demands  of  the  government. 

Coal,  food,  clothing,  ships,  munitions,  mo- 
tor trucks,  airships,  railways  and  the  like 
are  essential  to  the  defeat  of  Germany. 
Dress  suits,  whiskey,  fine  furniture,  jewelry, 
luxurious  automobiles  and  so  forth  can,  and 
should,  be  sacrificed  to  the  war  needs.  To 
win  the  war  is  of  prime  importance;  the 
pleasure,  comfort  and  business  prosperity  of 
individuals  must  be  subordinated  to  the  stern 
business  of  the  hour.  Surely,  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  exponent  of  the  old,  fallacious 
theory  of  "make  work"  must  find  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  exploit  his  favorite  hypothe- 
sis in  the  face  of  a  war  demand  of  ten  bil- 
lion dollars  or  more  per  year.  The  man 
who  plaintively  demands  that  all  kinds  of 
business  go  on  as  usual  or  who  asserts  that 
the  savings  of  wealthy  and  well-to-do  indi- 
viduals are  relatively  unimportant  is  unwit- 
tingly but  none  the  less  certainly  playing  into 
the  hands  of  our  enemy. 

There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  saving 
which  has  a  hidden  element  of  national  dan- 
ger, and  this  is  the  kind  of  saving  which 
the  speaker  referred  to  commended.  If  a 
family  having  a  very  low  yearly  income,  say 
less  than  six  hundred  dollars,  attempts  to 
save  much,  it  will  in  these  days  of  high 
prices  probably  mean  a  reduction  in  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  below  the  minimum 
necessary  for  efficient  work.  Such  savings 
spell  national  waste  and  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  savings  of  the  poor  East  Siders 
may  actually  represent  a  national  deficit,  but 
the  savings  in  the  time  of  extraordinary  war 
expenditures,  made  by  abstaining  from  the 
consumption  of  luxuries  carries  with  it  little 
possibility  of  reducing  efficiency  and  great 
probability  of  national  helpfulness. 

Frank  T.  Carlton. 
[Professor  of  Economics  and  History,  Albion 
College.] 

Albion,  Mich. 


JOTTINGS 


FUNDS  for  a  Commonwealth  Hall  modeled 
after  the  Maisons  du  Peuple  of  Belgium  and 
France  are  being  raised  by  the  Rand  School 
of  Social  Science.  The  plan  is  to  establish 
a  center  where  radicals  may  meet  and  where, 
to  quote  the  prospectus,  "cooperation  may  de- 
scend from  the  spheres  of  abstract  specula- 
tion and  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  prove  it- 
self and  where  arts  and  the  sciences  may  be 
freed  from  their  involuntary  servitude  to 
the  few  and  brought  to  the  joyous  service  of 
the  many."  The  building  will  contain  a 
library  open  free  to  the  public;  a  popular 
restaurant  run  on  a  cooperative  basis;  a 
modern  gymnasium;  an  art  school;  a  large 
auditorium  where  dramas,  dances,  pageants 
and  meetings  may  be  held  ;  offices  for  labor 
and  socialist  organizations  and  publications; 
the  book  store;  and  finally  the  Rand  School 
itself.  Option  has  been  secured  on  a  building 
admirable  for  the  purpose,  which  will  be 
taken  if  the  financial  campaign  is  successful. 


THE  Civic  Federation  of  Dallas,  Texas,  on 
August  1  published  the  first  number  of  the 
Dallas  Survey,  a  fortnightly  journal  of  social 
work.  Its  purpose  is  to  inform  the  citizens 
of  the  multiform  social  efforts  in  the  com- 
munity and  to  discuss  the  needs  which  have 
yet  to  be  met.  Like  so  many  other  cities, 
Dallas  is  experiencing  a  grave  danger  at  the 
present  time  lest  the  predominant  interest  in 
national  and  international  affairs  should 
crowd  out  of  public  concern  the  ever-present 
perils  in  civil  life.  Early  in  June,  some  thirty 
or  forty  representatives  of  most  of  the  social 
agencies  of  Dallas  formed  the  civic  federa- 
tion for  mutual  aid  and  cooperation.  Public 
as  well  as  voluntary  welfare  organizations 
make  up  its  membership,  and  the  two  local 
universities  have  entered  a  most  helpful  re- 
lationship to  its  officers.  The  president  is  Jos. 
E.   Cockrell    and   the   secretary   Elmer   Scott. 


THE  National  Social  Workers'  Exchange 
opened  its  offices  last  Saturday  at  130  East 
22  street,  New  York  city.  The  committee  on 
organization  is  composed  of  Richard  H.  Ed- 
wards (chairman),  Margaret  F.  Byington 
(secretary),  James  S.  Cushman  'treasurer), 
Charles  A.  Beard,  Sophonisba  P.  Breckin- 
ridge, C.  C.  Carstens,  Mary  Vida  Clark,  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  J.  Byron  Deacon,  Edward  T. 
Devine,  John  M.  Glenn,  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Kerby,  Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  Joseph  C.  Lo- 
gan, Mrs.  Williard  D.  Straight  and  Mary 
Van  Kleeck.  This  group  comprises  chiefly 
the  membership  of  the  former  committee  of 
the  Social  Work  Department  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Bureau  of  Occupations,  which  will 
carry  on  its  work  in  the  development  of  occu- 
pational opportunities  for  trained  women,  in 
new  offices  at  19  West  44  street.  Copies  of 
the  records  of  individuals  registered  with  the 
Social  Work  Department  of  the  bureau  are 
on  file  with  the  exchange.  The  new  organi- 
zation is  planning  an  enlarged  registry  to 
become  a  who's  who  in  social  work.  The 
former  manager  of  the  Social  Work  Depart- 
ment of  the  bureau,  Emelyn  Peck,  is  the  act- 
ing manager  of  the  new  organization. 


MRS.  ROBERT  GREEN,  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  on  behalf  of  a  committee  of  women 
called  together  in  that  city  to  discuss  the  sit- 
uation created  by  the  removal  of  its  vice 
district,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  War  Baker  in  which  she  suggests  that  the 
welfare  of  the  soldiers  will  not  be  per- 
manently served  unless  some  consideration  is 
given  also  to  the  fate  of  the  women  driven 
from  the  segregated  areas.  "Thev  must  be 
systematically  diverted  into  other  and  better 
professions,"  she  says,  "or  they  will  drift 
back  to  prostitution."  Physical  examination 
and  medical  treatment — even  if  the  latter 
were  more  adequate  than  it  actually  was  in 
the  San  Antonio  clean-up — are  not  sufficient. 
Over  a  thousand  women  were  deprived  of 
their  livelihood.  Instead  of  allowing  them 
to  be  driven  from  town  to  town,  much  less 
from  army  post  to  army  post,  or  of  becoming 
helpless  charges  on  the  community,  the 
women  should  be  studied,  she  suggests,  by 
a  psychologist  and  under  his  direction  be 
trained  for  those  occupations  which  he  con- 
siders best  suited  to  their  individual  capaci- 
ties. Then  they  should  be  placed  by  a  com- 
petent employment  bureau,  at  a  living  wage 
and   under   wholesome   restorative  conditions. 


THE  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  is  protesting  against  the 
attempt  of  some  employers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  war  situation  and  compel  employes  to 
work  a  seven-day  week.  The  industrial 
secretary,  the  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  is  ap- 
pearing before  the  New  York  State  Industrial 
Commission  whenever  requests  are  heard  for 
exemption  from  the  one-day-rest-in-seven  law 
such  as  the  recent  petition  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  operating  eight  large 
mills  in  various  sections  of  the  state.  The 
New  York  law  requires  that  when  men  are 


compelled  to  work  on  Sunday,  to  repair  ma- 
chinery for  example,  they  must  be  given  an- 
other day  during  the  week  for  their  weekly 
holiday.  The  paper  company  argued  that  as 
the  men  objected  to  taking  their  holiday  dur- 
ing the  week,  it  felt  justified  in  employing 
these  men  continuously,  if  the  men  so  de- 
sired. Had  the  request  been  granted  (which 
it  was  not),  it  would  have  meant  not  only 
that  several  hundred  men  working  for  this 
company  might  steadily  be  employed  on 
Sundays,  but  that  the  commission  would  have 
been  compelled  to  grant  the  same  exemption 
to  practically  every  other  employer  who 
based  his  request  upon  the  same  arguments. 
Mr.  Stelzle  pointed  out  that  there  may  be 
occasions  when  some  plants  should  be  run 
seven  days  per  week,  but  there  is  never  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  working  men  regularly 
seven  days  per  week. 


SUBSTANTIAL  progress  in  establishing  or 
developing  kindergartens  was  made  in  five 
states  the  past  winter  and  spring,  due 
chiefly,  according  to  the  National  Kindergar- 
ten Association,  to  the  efforts  of  mothers  or- 
ganized in  women's  clubs  and  mothers'  con- 
gresses. Women  of  Maine,  Texas  and 
Washington  have  greatest  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing because  their  new  laws  authorize  school 
boards  to  open  kindergartens  on  petition  of 
parents.  In  Maine  the  bill  was  helped  by 
the  kindergarten  children  of  Bangor,  who 
drew,  colored  and  cut  American  flags  for  the 
members  of  the  legislature;  ten  of  them  sang 
and  saluted  the  flag  at  a  hearing — a  demon- 
stration which  clinched  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  In  Texas  the  state's  educators  joined 
with  the  women  in  advocating  the  bill,  which 
passed,  and  the  various  teachers'  training 
schools  are  not  vieing  with  each  other  in  of- 
fering kindergarten  courses.  The  Washing- 
ton law  is  less  advanced  than  the  others,  but 
is  expected  to  work  out  satisfactorily.  In 
Oregon  there  was  stiff  opposition  on  the  cu- 
rious misunderstanding  that  a  kindergarten 
is  a  place  to  which  mothers  send  their  chil- 
dren in  order  to  shirk  their  care  at  home, 
but  it  finally  passed  for  the  city  of  Port- 
land, where  a  successful  demonstration  is 
counted  on  to  lead  to  later  extensions.  The 
Tennessee  law  authorizes  cities  and  towns 
to  provide  kindergartens,  overcoming  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  old  law  which  was  interpreted 
as  not  permitting  the  disbursement  of  school 
funds    for    kindergartens. 

SOCIAL  FORCES  IN  WAR  TIME 

(Continued  from   page  439) 

become  instead  a  danger  to  our  amicable  re- 
lations with  the  Russian  republic. 

These  returned  Russian-Americans,  al- 
though not  fully  Americanized,  are  exceed- 
ingly well  informed  about  any  anarchistic 
and  revolutionary  movements  in  this  country 
and  naturally  carry  home  with  them  an 
exaggerated  appreciation  of  their  importance. 
This  explains  another  impression  brought 
back  by  the  American  mission  to  Russia  and 
voiced  in  an  interview  given  to  the  press  by 
Charles  Edward  Russell.  He  is  genuinely 
alarmed  lest  the  Russians  come  to  feel  that 
the  United  States  is  only  half-heartedly  in 
the  war;  that  the  selective  draft  law  is 
likely,  to  be  repealed;  that  the  moral  support 
which  America  brought  to  the  fight  for  de- 
mocracy will  shortly  be  dissipated  and  the 
narrower  aims  of  individual  European  bel- 
ligerents with  which  democratic  Russia  has 
little  sympathy  will  become  controlling.  In- 
tellectual Russians  know  about  every  peace 
manifesto,  every  disloyal  utterance,  every 
cartoon  and  epigram  which  is  calculated  to 
undermine  the  national  will  to  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Mr.  Russell  may  be 
an  alarmist,  but  he  evidently  considers  these 
American  moral  defections  as  more  serious 
than  any  cowardice  or  desertions  that  have 
thus  far  been  exhibited  in  the  Russian  army. 


CHARLES   FRANCIS   PRESS,   NEW  YORK 


Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

FIFTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  OCTOBER  1,  1917 
GENERAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

One-year  course  for  college  graduates.     Two-year  course  for  other 
qualified   students 

SPECIAL  PLAYGROUND  COURSE 

With  technical  classes,  at  Hull-House  Gymnasium,  in  folk  dancing,  games, 
story  telling,  dramatics,  preparation  of  pageants,  and  gymnastics 

SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES 


For  further  information,  address  The  Dean,  2559  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


HOME  SCHOOL 

SPARKILL,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Collier  announce 
the  2nd  year  of  the  Home  School, 
Sparkill,  N.  Y.  Boarding  School  for 
small  group  of  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  nine.  Sleeping 
porches,  open  air  school  rooms.  Work 
and  play  along  modern  educational  lines. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:     Hotels  and  Resorts, 

Apartments,    Tours   and   Travels,    Real    Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


THE  RICHMOND  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY 

A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
SOCIAL   WORKERS   AND   PUBLIC   HEALTH   NURSES. 


First  year  opens  October  1,  1917 


Bulletin  announcing  courses  open  to  first  year  students  now  ready.     For  this  and  further  informa- 
tion write  H.  H.  Hibbs,  Jr.,  Director,  6  North  Sixth  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 

A  Home  School  in  the  Country  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Careful  supervision.  Graduates  succeed  in  college.  Special 
courses.     Athletics.     227  acres  of  woods  and  open    country. 

A  Quaker  school  which  teaches  the  high  patriotism  of  good 
citizenship,  the  danger  of  militarism,  the  virtue  of  the  demo- 
cratic    ideal    of     peaceful     progress     by     law     and    order. 

GEORGE  A.  WALTON,  Principal 
Box  293  GEORGE  SCHOOL,  PA. 


That  Civilian  Relief  Worker  Friend  of  Yours 

who  through  wartime  service  is  possibly  getting  her  first  contact  with  social 
work,  would  enjoy  The  Survey. 

Dr.  Devine's  "Social  Forces  in  War  Time";  the  series  of  staff  articles 
on  wartime  problems  and  programs;  and  constant  service  of  news  and 
opinion  on  the  wartime  phases  of  social  work  and  the  social  phases  of  war 
work,  would  guide  that  friend  to  more  effective  efforts,  inspired  with  a 
growing  consciousness  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  social  work. 

The  cost  of  The  Survey's  service  to  your  friend  would  be  slight — but 
one  dollar  for  four  months.  Send  it  now,  so  the  friend  may  miss  none  of 
the  good  things  The  Survey  has. 

THE     SURVEY 

JOURNAL   OF    SOCIAL    WORK 
1  1 2  East   1 9  St.,  New  York  Room  1 202 

N.  B. — Send  us  the  names  of  friends  who  you  think  would  like  The 
Survey  and  we'll  send  each  one  sample  copies  and  a  letter.  How  many 
can  you  think  of? 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate, 
nurse's  training,  French,  German ;  com- 
panion or  social  service.  Glabys  Louise 
Cox,  R.  Long  Hospital,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

EXPERIENCED  house-mother  with 
daughter  school  girl,  desires  position  child- 
caring  institution.     Address  2569   Survey. 


WANTED — Position  as  matron  in  con- 
valescent home  or  child-caring  institution. 
Experienced.    Address   2570   Survey. 

HELP  WANTED 

SEVERAL  men,  young  or  middle-aged, 
as  boys'  supervisors.  State  experience  if 
any.  Fine  chance  for  the  right  men. 
Apply  Superintendent,  Hebrew  Orphans 
Home,  12th  Street  and  Green  Lane, 
Philadelphia. 

GRADUATE  NURSE:  The  position  of 
visiting  nurse  in  connection  with  a  settle- 
ment located  in  a  Jewish  neighborhood  is 
open.  Must  be  a  graduate  nurse,  and  one 
who  can  speak  Yiddish  or  German.  Will 
live  in  the  settlement  as  resident.  Give  full 
information,  stating  age,  education,  experi- 
ence, reference  and  salary  expected.  Ad- 
dress 2568  Survey. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS,  broad  education, 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  grad- 
uate, organizer,  six  years'  experience  in 
socialized  education,  settlement  work  and 
vocational  guidance,  now  holds  executive 
position.  Seeks  position  as  executive  or 
first  assistant  in  a  progressive  organization. 
Address  2571  Survey. 


NEXT  WEEK 

The  Survey  will  begin,  in  its  issue 
for  August  25,  a  new  weekly  feature, 
A  Directory  of  Social  Agencies. 
National  social  agencies  will  be  listed 
both  alphabetically  and  by  subjects. 
Those  seeking  reading  matter,  advice, 
information,  experience,  laws — help  of 
any  sort  in  the  field  of  social  concern — 
will  find  the  directory  complete,  unique, 
handy.     Watch  for  it. 
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Another    instalment    of 


MAKING  THE  WAR  SAFE  FOR  CHILDHOOD 

By  Winthrop  D.   Lane 


Price   10  Cents 


August  25,  1917 


KEEPING    SCHOOL    GOING    IN    A    WAR    ZONE 


OPEN-AIR    LESSON    NEAR    THE    BASILICA    OF    AGUILEIA 


SUMMER    SCHOOL — AJELLO 


SCHOOL   ROOM    IN    A   TYPICAL   GRADE    SCHOOL 


SCHOOL    LUNCHEON    IN    AN    IMPROVISED    CANTEEN 


SCHOOL   GAMES    ON    THE   BEAUTIFUL   SHORE  OF   THE   ADIGE   RIVER 
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SCHOOL    CHILDREN     SINGING    AS     AN     ENEMY     AEROPLANE    PASSES 


Making  the  War  Safe  for  Childhood1 

V. — Delinquency  in  War-Time 
By  Winthrop  D.  Lane 


OF  THE   SURVEY   STAFF 


A  N  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency,  like  a  rise  in  in- 
/^    fant   mortality,    creeps   quietly   upon    a   community 

/  ^k  without  warning.  Both  maladies  usually  result  from 
•**  acts  or  circumstances  in  no  way  designed  to  bring 

them  about.  Whole  industries  may  through  ignorance  or 
greed  exploit  children  as  premature  workers,  but  it  is  a  very 
exceptional  man  who  sets  out  to  make  criminals  of  children — 
only  a  depraved  individual  here  and  there.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency is  an  effect  that  flows  from  quite  other  and  incidental 
causes.  It  is  for  the  most  part  the  product  of  neglect,  or  of  a 
lack  of  foresight  in  discovering  and  adopting  rational  channels 
for  the  impulses  and  activities  of  childhood.  It  may  be  the 
result  also  of  bad  policies  of  repression  and  punishment  instead 
of  policies  of  prevention  and  education. 

This  insidious,  unobtrusive  character  of  juvenile  wayward- 
ness explains  the  surprise  with  which  England  greeted  the 
announcement  that  law-breaking  among  children  had  in- 
creased there  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  war. 
A  circular  issued  by  the  Home  Office  in  May,  1916,  con- 
veyed the  information  that  during  the  three  months  from 
December,  1915,  to  February,  1916,  seventeen  of  the  largest 
cities  showed  an  increase  of  34  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
children  charged  with  punishable  offenses,  as  compared  with 
the  same  three  months  the  year  before.  The  figures  referred 
to  all  children  below  sixteen  and  the  increase  was  experienced 
in  practically  all  of  the  cities  consulted.  Larceny  rose  nearly 
50  per  cent,  and  there  were  increases  also  in  charges  of  assault, 
wilful  damage  and  gaming. 

The  figures  referred  to  the  number  of  children  accused,  but 
since  those  found  not  guilty  are  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  the  increase  holds  for  convictions  as  well  as  for  charges. 
Moreover,  this  increase  was  greater  among  children  twelve 
and  thirteen  years  of  age  than  among  other  age  groups.2  These 
furnish  normally  a  higher  proportion  of  delinquents  than  do 
children  just  older  or  just  younger,  yet  the  comparison  shows 
them  contributing  more  than  their  due  share  of  the  increase 
during  the  war.     The  relaxation  of  English  school  attendance 


'For  earlier  instalments  see  the  Survey  for  August  4  and  August  11. 

•The  Child  and  the  War,  by  Cecil  Leeson;  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don; page  31. 


laws  and  the  premature  entrance  of  English  children  into  in- 
dustry permitted  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  have 
already  been  described  in  this  series  of  articles,  and  it  was,  of 
course,  the  children  of  twelve  and  thirteen  who  were  most 
affected   by  these   two   policies. 

From  other  belligerent  countries  reports  in  regard  to  ju- 
venile delinquency  are  meager.  A  German  police  court 
judge,  writing  late  in  1916,3  leaves  no  doubt  that  a  consid- 
erable increase  had  occurred  in  Germany.  "Crime  among  the 
young  diminished  in  some  places  during  the  first  months  of 
the  war,"  he  said,  but  added  that  "afterward  the  increase  was 
all  the  greater — at  least  in  the  larger  cities  and  as  regards 
crimes  tried  before  a  judge  and  jury."  In  Berlin  twice  as 
many  crimes  were  committed  by  children  in  1915  as  in  1914. 
In  Munich  the  number  of  youthful  delinquents  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1915  equaled  the  total  for  1914.  Frankfort 
reported  a  decrease  of  55  per  cent  in  the  number  of  minor 
offenses — possibly  because  prosecution  slackened — with  an  in- 
crease of  40  per  cent  in  serious  crimes. 

The  inspector  of  auxiliary  classes  in  Ontario,  Canada,  de- 
clares that  "there  is  reason  to  think  that  here,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  while  the  number  of  men  who  have  offended  against 
the  law  is  much  smaller  than  before  the  war,  the  number  of 
boys  who  are  before  the  juvenile  courts  is  greater."  4 

The  chief  cause  of  the  increase  in  England  is  declared  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Howard  Association,  Cecil  Leeson,  to  be 
"the  withdrawal  from  child-life  of  adult  personal  influence 
and  the  curtailment  of  those  social  and  educational  agencies 
that  hitherto  have  occupied  so  large  a  part  of  the  child's  life." 
A  school  life  conducted  under  difficulties,  he  thinks,  is  one 
cause,  depletion  of  the  regular  police  force  another,  and  re- 
stricted street  lighting  a  third.  The  influence  of  the  moving 
picture,  though  noticeable,  Mr.  Leeson  believes  to  be  much 
exaggerated.5  He  thinks  that  the  interruption  of  club  work 
among  boys,  the  closing  of  public  playgrounds  and  the  dis- 

3  Der  Krieg  und   die   Kriminalitaet  der  Jugendlichen,   by  Albert  Hellwig. 

4  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Auxiliary  Classes  of  Ontario 
1916,  page  7. 

6  The  main  objections  to  the  movie,  thinks  Mr.  Leeson,  are  that  it  is  too 
sensational,  that  it  induces  the  child  to  imitate  wrongful  acts  pictured,  that  it 
tempts  him  to  resort  to  any  methods  to  secure  pennies  for  admission,  and  that 
it  is  harmful  on  hygienic  grounds. 
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continuance  of  organized  games  are  important  causes  of  the 
increase  in  juvenile  lawlessness. 

Dr.  Albert  Hellwig,  the  German  police  judge  referred  to, 
explains  the  increase  in  his  country  largely  by  the  change 
in  economic  conditions — poverty  first  and  high  wages  after- 
wards ;  and  further  by  relaxed  school  attendance,  relaxed  home 
control.  "Trashy  war  books  and  films,"  amnesty  granted  to 
juvenile  criminals  in  the  early  days  of  war,  and  reduction  of 
the  police  force  through  mobilization  are  other  causes  cited 
by  him.  He  speaks  significantly  enough  of  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  hating  one's  enemies:  "The  excessive  excitement  of 
the  childish  imagination  by  the  events  of  the  war,"  he  says, 
".  .  .is  one  of  the  brutalizing  influences  acting  on  our  young 
people  in  war  time.  To  inoculate  the  children  with  hate 
would  breed  lust  for  revenge,  and  could  only  bear  evil  fruit." 

Our  Situation  Better  than  Europe's 

In  this  country  not  all  of  the  causes  that  have  operated  else- 
where are  making  themselves  felt  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
war.  The  selective  draft  is  apparently  going  to  reach  few 
men  with  children  or  with  children  old  enough  to  violate  the 
law,  and  the  weakening  of  parental  control  will  therefore  be 
less  serious  here  than  in  other  countries.  Moreover,  there  is 
less  likelihood  of  disrupting  schools  through  the  replacement 
of  men  by  women  for  the  simple  reason  that  our  teachers  are 
mostly  women. 

On  the  other  hand,  children  are  beginning  here  as  else- 
where to  taste  the  freedom  of  wage-earning,  and  this  gives 
them  a  control  of  their  own  time  and  conduct  that  they  have 
not  had  heretofore.  Not  only  will  the  additional  spending 
money  tempt  them  to  new  pleasures  and  devices  for  "killing 
time,"  but  the  preoccupation  of  their  elders  will  give  them 
greater  liberty  to  find  these  things.  If,  in  addition,  the  na- 
tion should  permit  leaders  of  boys'  clubs  and  recreation  cen- 
ters, and  other  young  men  who  exercise  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence upon  children,  to  be  drawn  into  other  work,  this  also 
may  open  the  door  to  an  increase  in  lawlessness. 

One  cause,  indeed,  that  has  been  of  considerable  force  in 
other  countries,  if  we  may  trust  observers,  will  doubtless 
make  itself  felt  here  also.  This  is  described  by  Prof.  Lewis 
M.  Terman  as  "psychical  contagion."  Writing  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Delinquency  for  May,   1917,  Professor  Terman  said: 

Morals  do  not  easily  rise  higher  than  their  source,  and  the  example 
of  bloodshed,  strategy  and  brute  force,  which  for  nearly  three  years 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  European  children,  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  have  a  moralizing  effect.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  in 
children,  as  in  men  and  women,  some  of  the  primal  instincts,  which 
are  usually  held  in  check  by  the  restraints  of  civilization,  law  and 
order,  should  reassert  themselves  in  the  atmosphere  of  war. 

Whether  the  fact  that  we  are  farther  from  the  scene  of 
fighting  than  European  countries  will  diminish  the  force  of 
this  contagion  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  tell.  Our  news- 
papers have  a  remarkable  capacity  for  annihilating  space. 
Thoughts  and  conversation,  even  with  us,  will  dwell  more 
and  more  upon  the  personal  tragedies  that  come  home  to  us. 
We  shall  very  likely  find  the  attitude  of  adults  among  us 
undergoing  that  reversion  to  the  primal  that  is  discovered 
in  adults  elsewhere.  The  war  and  its  deeds  will  enter 
more  intimately  into  our  homes  and  will  sit  with  us  at  fam- 
ily gatherings.  All  this  is  certain  to  have  its  effect  upon 
children,  for  children  are  the  impressionable  members  of 
every  group. 

Already  probation  officers  in  New  York  city  are  reporting 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders ;  last  year 
more  cases  were  handled  in  the  Children's  Court  than  in  the 


year  before,  and  this  is  attributed  by  the  officers  themselves  to 
the  unsettlement  of  life  and  thought  caused  by  the  war.  An 
illustration  of  what  this  may  mean,  now  that  we  also  are  in 
the  war,  is  afforded  by  four  boys  who  recently  appeared  before 
the  Juvenile  Court  in  Chicago.  These  boys  had  left  the  city 
to  work  upon  farms.  One  of  them,  having  injured  a  horse 
by  putting  on  it  a  collar  that  was  too  small,  feared  his  em- 
ployer's displeasure  and  ran  away.  The  others  ran  away  from 
sheer  dislike  of  their  work.  Their  appearance  in  the  juvenile 
court  followed,  and  the  boys  were,  of  course,  looked  upon  with 
disfavor  by  their  parents  and  by  many  others  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact  during  that  experience.  They  were  regarded 
as  having  taken  the  first  step  toward  becoming  "bad"  boys, 
an  attitude  likely  to  produce  its  counterpart  in  the  boys  them- 
selves. In  normal  times,  probably,  they  would  never  have  had 
this  experience,  since  it  was  very  unusual  for  Chicago  boys  to 
work  on  farms. 

In  some  minds  an  opinion  is  already  forming  itself  that  juve- 
nile delinquents  ought  to  be  treated  with  exceptional  severity 
in  war  time.  In  New  England  this  belief  has  been  voiced  pub- 
licly. Gardening  has  become  sacrosanct  as  a  patriotic  service. 
Many  more  people  are  engaged  in  it  than  normally,  and  raids 
upon  gardens  have  increased.  Children  are  among  the  chief 
raiders.  Newspapers  have  discussed  the  matter  with  much 
acerbity  and  several  judges  in  Massachusetts  have  threatened 
incarceration  to  all  who  are  caught. 

Undoubtedly  young  garden  marauders  are  exasperating  at 
any  time.  This  year  the  public  is  having  enough  concern  with 
its  food  supply  to  be  spared  this  assault  upon  its  patience.  It 
would  be  unfortunate,  however,  if  there  were  not  cool  sense 
enough  in  the  American  people  to  prevent  serious  inroads  on  its 
vegetable  crop  without  dropping  back  twenty  years,  or  200  for 
that  matter,  in  the  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The 
days  when  severe  "punishment,"  especially  commitment  to 
penal  institutions,  was  believed  to  be  of  prime  efficacy  in  the 
treatment  of  children  are  past.  Today  commitment  is,  among 
enlightened  judges,  a  measure  of  last  resort.  If  it  should  now 
be  called  into  practice  against  young  offenders,  upon  argument 
of  war  necessity,  the  likelihood  is  that  it  will  not  only  fail  to 
correct  law-breaking  tendencies  in  children,  and  so  be  valueless 
on  humanitarian  grounds,  but  that  it  will  fail  also  to  stop  the 
particular  offenses  aimed  at  and  so  be  valueless  as  a  measure  of 
protection  to  society.  Judge  A.  C.  Backus,  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Milwaukee,  said  recently: 

Carefully  compiled  statistics  show  that  under  the  old  system  when 
first  offenders  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  or  reformatory  institu- 
tions, in  a  period  of  five  years  after  serving  their  sentence,  from  27 
to  41  per  cent  were  returned  to  court  on  their  second  offense,  showing 
that  the  penal  institutions  have  not  been  the  best  corrective  methods 
so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned.  The  probation  system  has 
almost  reduced  this  to  a  minimum,  during  a  period  of  five  years  the 
return  to  the  court  being  little  over  3  per  cent. 

Probation  Work  the  Solution 

Lewis  E.  MacBrayne  and  James  P.  Ramsay,  two  Massa- 
chusetts probation  officers,  have  recently  published  a  book 
describing  their  fifteen  years'  experience  in  probation  work.6 
Out  of  3,000  young  people  who  came  under  the  observation 
of  these  officials,  55  per  cent  were  permanently  saved  and  re- 
mained good  citizens;  another  10  per  cent  kept  well  within  the 
law.  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck,  psychiatrist  at  Sing  Sing,  com- 
menting upon  these  figures,  says: 

One  doubts  very  much  whether  there  is  a  penal  or  reformatory 
institution   in   existence  which   could   present  a   record   such   as   this. 

6  One  More  Chance.  An  Experiment  in  Human  Salvage.  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.,  Boston,   1916. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  juvenile  courts  and  probation 
have  fully  proved  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  rem- 
edial agents  for  dealing  with  young  lawbreakers.  In  the 
modern  juvenile  court  the  child  is  primarily  regarded  not  as 
a  wrongdoer  but  as  the  product  of  conditions  responsible  for 
his  appearance  in  court.7  Examples  of  such  conditions  are  a 
neglected  home  life,  a  trying  school  experience,  a  lack  of  the 
proper  opportunity  and  means  for  play,  and  a  temperament  de- 
manding strong  excitement.  To  discover  and  either  change  or 
meet  these  conditions  is  the  object  of  the  court  machinery.  The 
child  is  recognized  as  having  a  valid  claim  against  the  state 
to  be  saved  to  it,  not  punished  by  it. 

The  main  objects  of  court  action  are,  therefore,  to  keep  the 
child  separate  from  adult  criminals;  to  organize  the  physical 
surroundings  and  procedure  of  the  court  so  as  to  avoid  intimi- 
dation or  instilling  into  the  child  a  "fear  of  the  law" ;  to  let  it 
be  clearly  seen  that  the  purpose  of  the  hearing  and  of  any  sub- 
sequent action  by  court  authorities  is  to  discover  and  correct 
conditions  tending  to  make  the  child  an  offender;  to  make 
the  parent  feel  a  definite  responsibility  for  the  wrongdoing 
of  his  child;  never  to  commit  a  child  to  jail,  and  to  takejt 
away  from  its  parents  only  when  that  is  the  only  recourse 
left ;  and,  finally,  to  place  the  child,  when  possible,  under  the 
friendly  guidance  of  a  probation  officer  who  knows  its  needs 
and  is  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  a  wise  and  consid- 
erate court. 

Probation  officers  should,  therefore,  be  trained  and  sympa- 
thetic men  and  women.  They  should  regard  their  relation  to 
the  child  as  an  educational  one,  their  function  not  mere  sur- 
veillance but  the  adjusting  of  all  the  forces  in  the  community 
that  touch  children  to  a  particular  child's  outlook  and  needs. 
They  should  know  the  uses  and  limitations  of  social  agencies, 
the  family  environment  of  the  child,  the  conditions  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  it  lives  and  its  school  life.  Probation 
should  never  be  for  a  definite  period,  but  for  as  long  a  time  as 
the  friendly  influence  of  the  probation  officer  is  needed.  Courts 
should  get  away  from  that  loose  and  lifeless  supervision  that 
permits  a  boy  to  go  for  weeks  without  seeing  his  probation 
officer  and  to  fail  in  his  reports  without  being  looked  up.  They 
should  regard  probation  as  a  vital,  adjusting,  educational  force 
in  children's  lives. 

In  spite  of  the  good  that  juvenile  courts  and  probation  have 
done,  however,  there  are  too  many  communities  without  this 
machinery  for  saving  children.  In  many  states,  especially  in 
the  South  and  West,  the  laws  creating  these  agencies  are  lim- 
ited in  their  scope  or  fail  to  make  them  really  effective.  Fif- 
teen or  twenty  states  have  fairly  adequate  juvenile  court  laws. 
Even  where  the  system  itself  is  good,  not  all  of  those  who  ad- 
minister it  always  measure  up  to  the  ideals  outlined  above. 

The  Backward  Federal  Courts 
Recently  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  (in  the 
famous  Killits  case)  that  federal  judges  have  no  authority  to 
put  on  probation  people  convicted  before  them.  Federal  courts 
had  exercised  this  function  for  years;  in  a  moment  they  were 
deprived  of  it,  and  now  they  must  either  impose  definite  sen- 
tences upon  offenders  or  let  them  go  entirely  free.  A  bill 
restoring  the  power  to  federal  judges  was  introduced  into 
Congress  following  the  court's  decision  and  both  houses  ap- 
proved it.  The  President,  however,  withheld  his  signature, 
largely  upon  the  recommendations,  it  is  understood,  of  Attor- 
ney-General Gregory. 

Mr.  Gregory  believes  that  the  measure  would  have  placed 
too  arbitrary  a  power  and  too  great  a  burden  upon  judges  by 

•  See  Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation.  By  Flexner  &  Baldwin,  published  by 
The  Century  Co. 


requiring  them  to  determine  whether  each  violation  of  law 
should  involve  punishment.  He  believes  also  that  the  bill 
should  have  provided  machinery  for  the  observation  of  released 
prisoners  and  that  it  was  unconstitutional  because  its  provisions 
were  extended  to  cases  in  which  conviction  occurred  before  the 
date  that  was  set  for  the  bill  to  become  law. 

In  answering  the  attorney-general's  objections,  Charles  L. 
Chute,  secretary  of  the  National  Probation  Association,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  right  of  using  suspended  sentences  has 
been  declared  to  be  an  inherent  right  by  the  courts  of  New 
York  and  of  many  other  states.  The  "arbitrary"  power  of 
deciding  whether  a  violation  of  law  should  involve  punish- 
ment, therefore,  says  Mr.  Chute,  is  well  established  in  fact  in 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union.  It  is  little  criticized  in  its 
operation,  and  the  men  appointed  by  the  President  to  sit  as 
federal  district  judges  may  well  be  entrusted,  thinks  Mr. 
Chute,  with  the  exercise  of  similar  power. 

With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  that  machinery  should 
have  been  provided  for  the  observation  of  released  prisoners, 
Mr.  Chute  declares  that  the  bill  as  first  introduced  did  call  for 
salaried  probation  officers  to  be  attached  to  each  court  and  to  be 
paid  on  a  per  diem  basis.  This  provision  was  stricken  out, 
however,  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  While  the  Na- 
tional Probation  Association  believes  that  paid  probation 
officers  are  highly  desirable,  it  points  out  that  volunteer  officers 
could  have  been  appointed  under  the  measure  as  it  reached 
the  President  and  that  these  would  have  relieved  the  judges  of 
much  of  the  burden  of  keeping  watch  on  offenders.  The  bill 
would,  it  believes,  have  been  a  long  step  forward. 

The  third  question,  that  of  the  bill's  constitutionality,  would 
have  been  settled  in  due  time,  doubtless,  by  the  courts  them- 
selves. The  association  plans  to  introduce  another  measure  of 
similar  character  when  the  chances  for  passage  again  seem 
favorable. 

Playgrounds  vs.  Courts 
So  far  we  have  been  considering  methods  of  saving 
children  who  have  actually  become  delinquent.  Equal  im- 
portance lies  in  prevention.  Wholesome  recreation  is 
one  of  the  greatest  preventives  of  waywardness  among  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  more  young  people  are  brought  into  conflict 
with  the  law  through  their  instinct  for  play  than  from  any 
other  one  cause.  Yet  in  many  cities  the  ordinances  affecting 
children  read  like  prohibitions  against  every  natural  impulse 
of  childhood.  To  provide  a  suitable  outlet  for  these  impulses 
is  not  only  sound  education,  it  is  the  best  kind  of  insurance 
against  a  crowded  juvenile  court  docket  and  well-filled  houses 
of  correction.  In  war  time  especially  it  becomes  a  measure  of 
the  greatest  virtue  and  wisdom. 

During  the  past  decade  public  provision  for  recreation  has 
enormously  increased  in  this  country.  Ten  years  ago  a  single 
field  secretary  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America  was  able  to  cooperate  with  all  the  communities  in- 
terested in  this  aspect  of  child  life ;  now  thirteen  workers  are 
not  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  Over  7,000  professional 
workers  were  employed  in  public  recreation  last  year.  The 
tendency  today  is  more  and  more  toward  municipal  control 
of  both  playgrounds  and  neighborhood  center  activities. 

In  spite  of  this  growth,  however,  a  large  number  of  cities 
of  more  than  10,000  people  still  have  no  public  provision  for 
play  or  very  inadequate  provision.  Last  year  the  total  average 
daily  attendance  upon  playgrounds  in  317  cities  was  639,486 
during  the  summer  months;  this  is  fewer  than  the  number  of 
children  in  New  York  city's  elementary  schools  alone.  Too 
many  cities,  also,  permit  their  recreation  to  be  administered 
by  private  organizations  of  citizens — at  best  a  temporary  ex- 
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pedient  and  one  that  should  be  employed  only  until  an  official 
body  can  take  charge. 

The  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp-Fire  Girls  have  here  a  large 
field  for  service  in  training  and  recreation  of  a  general  nature. 
In  England  the  militarization  of  the  organization  has  been 
pronounced.  In  this  country,  where  much  discretion  and 
choice  of  activities  is  left  to  many  individual  leaders,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  military  cast  to  activities  here  and  there  is  in- 
evitable. Public  opinion,  if  it  does  not  want  military  training 
for  young  boys,  should  assert  itself.  If  it  does,  it  should  pro- 
vide carefully  for  some  responsible  agency,  preferably  a  public 
one,  to  give  such  training.  The  position  taken  officially  by  the 
Boy  Scout  organization  since  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  while  it  does  not  preclude  boys  from  being  of  service  in 
some  domestic  activities  closely  related  to  the  war,  is  definitely 
against  the  introduction  of  military  training  into  the  scout 
program.  In  so  far  as  organizations  like  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
Camp-Fire  Girls  make  for  healthy,  vigorous  youth,  for  an  en- 
largement of  the  activities  of  young  people  and  an  increase  of 
their  civic  sense,  they  should  furnish  a  wholesome  preventive 
to  waywardness  and  unsocial  conduct. 

Other  measures  for  protecting  the  pleasures  and  conduct  of 
children  ought  not  to  be  slighted.  In  communities  where  the 
moving  picture  is  a  large  attraction,  committees  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  cooperate  with  the  Affiliated  Committees  for  Bet- 
ter Films,  with  headquarters  at  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 
city,  to  receive  information  and  advice  on  how  to  secure  better 
pictures  for  children  and  family  groups. 

An  agency  of  a  different  sort  is  the  organized  junior  police, 
which,  under  proper  direction,  is  capable  not  only  of  aiding 
in  the  actual  enforcement  of  law,  but  of  placing  responsibility 
for  that  enforcement  upon  boys  and  of  teaching  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  functions  of  government.  This  is  a  better 
method  of  instilling  "respect  for  the  law"  into  children  than 
any  number  of  reformatories.  One  of  the  latest  communities 
to  form  such  an  organization  is  Somerville,  Mass.,  where  the 
superintendent  is  a  boy  of  seventeen  years,  with  captains,  lieu- 
tenants, sergeants  and  privates  under  him.  The  organization 
was  started  last  spring,  after  our  own  entry  into  the  war,  and 
one  of  its  objects  is  to  prevent  those  very  depredations  on  gar- 
dens that  we  have  seen  to  be  a  matter  of  much  concern  to  New 
England  communities. 

This  same  fear  of  garden  destruction  has  given  rise  to  an- 
other organization  in  Massachusetts  that  may  hold  value  for 
other  places  as  well.     The  Committee  on  Food  Conservation 


appointed  a  sub-committee  to  protect  gardens.  This  commit- 
tee promptly  took  upon  itself  the  additional  duty  of  protecting 
children.  Instead  of  encouraging  the  severe  treatment  of 
youthful  destroyers  of  gardens,  it  decided  that  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  public  demanded  the  preservation  of  existing  juve- 
nile court  and  probation  methods,  both  of  which  are  admirable 
in  Massachusetts.  Members  of  the  committee  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  visit  different  parts  of  the  state  where  a 
tendency  is  seen  to  revert  to  former  methods  of  harshness, 
and  to  explain  the  importance  of  not  allowing  a  loss  of 
temper  to  interfere  with  wise  treatment.  It  has  also  kept 
a  close  watch  on  the  amount  of  garden  depredation,  has 
informed  the  public  through  the  press  of  the  amount  of 
destruction  going  on,  and  has  endeavored  in  so  far  as  it  is 
able  to  combine  the  necessity  of  food  conservation  with 
the  best  method  of  handling  children  who  come  in  contact 
with  the  law. 

This  idea  might  well  be  extended  still  further.  The  sug- 
gestion is  herewith  made  that  local  voluntary  councils  be 
formed  in  cities  throughout  the  country  to  protect  children 
from  harm  during  the  war  and  to  reduce  child  delinquency. 
Such  councils  ought  to  be  composed  of  educators,  leaders  of 
boys'  clubs,  representatives  of  churches  and  social  agencies,  and 
of  municipal  and  judicial  authorities.  While  they  might  come 
in  time  to  deal  with  many  aspects  of  child  welfare,  especially 
after  they  had  become  familiar  with  local  conditions  and  needs, 
their  first  usefulness  would  perhaps  lie  in  remedying  the  con- 
ditions that  make  for  violation  of  law.  They  could  help  to 
allay  any  tendency  toward  undue  severity  and  to  improve  the 
administration  of  existing  juvenile  courts  and  probation  sys- 
tems ;  where  these  do  not  exist,  they  could  work  for  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  establishing  them.  They  could  increase  and  im- 
prove recreational  facilities,  see  to  it  that  child  labor  laws  are 
enforced  and,  if  needed,  try  to  secure  a  better  class  of  moving- 
picture  exhibitions.  They  could  carry  on  educational  cam- 
paigns among  the  children  themselves,  pointing  out  to  them 
the  patriotic  value  of  good  behavior  at  this  time.  In  a  word, 
they  could  become  the  unofficial  guardians  of  child  conduct 
in  each  community  and  if,  when  the  war  is  over,  their  work 
had  been  found  to  be  successful,  they  could  perhaps  be  con- 
tinued as  permanent  and  official  bodies.  In  the  meantime  their 
efforts  would  have  been  instructive  both  to  the  members  of  the 
councils  themselves  and  to  the  whole  community.  From  this 
alone  an  indirect  gain  to  children  would  result  that  would 
amply  repay  the  expenditure  of  time  and  effort. 


An  International  Humanitarian  Com- 
mission in  War  Time 

By  Willtam  1.  Hull 

DEPARTMENT   OF    HISTORY   AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS,    SWARTHMORE   COLLEGE 


NOW  that  we  have  entered  the  great  war  on  the 
side  of  the  entente,  there  is  a  growing  demand  that 
we  appoint  commissions  of  various  kinds  to  meet 
with  others  appointed  by  the  entente  to  agree 
upon  common  plans  for  prosecuting  the  war  with  the  utmost 
vigor.  While  this  step  may  be  desirable  from  the  military, 
naval  and  economic  points  of  view,  there  is  a  no  less  urgent 
need   from   the   international   point   of   view   that  we   invite 


the  entente  powers  to  enter  with  us  into  a  joint  commission, 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  inquire  into  and  take  action  upon 
matters  of  vital  importance  relating  both  to  war  and  to 
peace. 

Meeting,  say,  at  Athens,  such  an  international  commis- 
sion could  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  advance  of  the  allied 
armies  through  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Balkan  and  Austrian  lands.  It  could  hold  aloft  the 
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standards  set  up  by  the  conferences  at  The  Hague  both  for 
a  humane  prosecution  of  the  war  against  belligerents,  and 
for  a  just  and  merciful  administration  of  the  lands  occu- 
pied by  the  victorious  armies.  It  could  thus  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  atrocities  which  blackened  the  progress  of  the  vic- 
torious army  of  the  western  allies  in  the  march  to  Peking, 
during  the  suppression  of  the  Boxer  revolt,  and  the  horrors 
connected  with  the  advance  of  the  victors  during  the  two 
Balkan  wars.  These  atrocities  were  revealed  to  the  gaze  of 
an  indignant  world  by  international  commissions  appointed 
after  the  crimes  against  humanity  had  been  perpetrated ;  simi- 
lar ones  should  be  prevented  by  precautions  taken  in  due 
time  and  by  an  impartial,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  truly  interna- 
tional, commission. 

The  operations  of  the  Red  Cross  within  the  conquered 
lands;  the  prevention  of  racial  and  religious  reprisals;  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  civilian  population,  their  homes  and  in- 
dustries; and  the  restoration  of  the  international  postal  sys- 
tem, the  sanitary  and  the  many  other  modern  international 
institutions  and  relations,  would  all  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  existence  and  control  of  the  international  commission. 

The  ravages  of  typhoid,  malaria  and  dysentery  in  such 
lands  as  Serbia,  Syria,  Poland  and  Macedonia,  among  the 
adult  population,  and  the  malnutrition  of  such  children  as 
are  left  there,  as  well  as  epidemics  of  all  the  ills  to  which  in- 
fancy is  heir,  will  demand  the  utmost  efforts  of  Red  Cross 
societies  organized  and  supported  on  an  international  and 
world-wide  basis.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  very 
best  they  can  do  will  not  suffice  to  cope  adequately  with 
the  wholesale  pestilence  and  famine  which  threaten  to  take 
possession  of  these  lands  for  many  years  after  the  dogs  of 
war  have  again  been  leashed  within  their  kennels ;  and  the 
tragic  story  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  from  whose  ravages 
parts  of  central  Europe  did  not  recover  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  may  again  be  repeated  on  a  more  far-reaching 
geographical  and  populous,  if  not  chronological,  scale.  To 
prevent  such  a  calamity,  or  to  reduce  it  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible terms,  is  the  task  to  which  scientific  philanthropy  is 
summoned  by  a  most  insistent  challenge. 

The  infusion  of  renewed  courage  and  ambition  into  the 
despairing  hearts  of  civilians  in  such  lands  as  Roumania,  Bel- 
gium, Galicia  and  at  least  the  inauguration  of  the  task  of  re- 
constructing their  devastated  homes  and  industries,  will  en- 
gage the  devoted  efforts  of  their  more  fortunate  fellow- 
men  from  other  lands — our  own,  we  hope,  not  the  least  or 
last  among  them.  These  efforts  must  not  be  handicapped  by 
restrictions  imposed  in  the  name  of  national  pride  and  jeal- 
ousy, or  in  that  of  alleged  "military  necessity."  An  inter- 
national commission  should  be  vested  with  authority  and 
power  to  cut  without  fatal  delay  the  gordian  knot  of  all  such 
red  tape  and  officialism.  Acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  motto 
that  "above  all  nations  is  humanity,"  such  a  commission,  and 
such  a  commission  alone,  could  confront  the  gigantic  task  of 
rehabilitating  the  physical,  industrial  and  social  morale  of  a 
continent,  by  wielding  the  united  resources  of  the  world. 

The   scope   ind   character  of   the   racial   and   religious   re- 


prisals which  may  follow  the  reoccupation  of  such  lands  as 
Armenia,  Bulgaria,  Albania  and  the  conquests  of  such  lands 
as  Turkey  and  Bohemia,  may  be  estimated  from  the  black 
records  of  the  recent  and  remoter  past.  To  prevent  worse 
blots  upon  the  annals  of  our  own  times,  and  to  forestall 
greater  crimes  against  humanity,  all  the  world  of  civilization 
should  join  hands  and  concentrate  its  united  strength  by 
means  of  an  international  commission.  Such  a  commission 
would  focus  the  glare  of  a  pitiless  publicity  upon  the  dark 
and  evil  places,  and  by  such  illumination  alone  prevent  the 
appearance  or  at  least  the  continued  activities  of  human  vam- 
pires and  vultures. 

Aside  from  its  tasks  of  far-reaching  humanity  and  social 
philanthropy,  such  a  commission  could  perform  international 
administrative  tasks  of  the  first  importance.  For  example,  it 
could  administer  for  the  common  welfare,  during  the  rest  of 
the  war,  lands  conquered  by  rival  and  possibly  suspicious 
armies  of  the  various  allies;  and  when  peace  is  made  the  per- 
manent disposition  of  these  conquered  lands  could  be  more 
readily  and  more  justly  achieved  if  they  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  an  international  commission  of  civilians  than  if  any 
national  army,  or  even  international  army,  dominated  them. 
The  fate  of  Persia,  Turkey  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  Greece, 
the  Ukraine,  colonial  empires  in  Africa,  and  many  other 
lands,  is  at  stake  in  the  present  war,  and  their  fate  will  largely 
determine  the  future  peace  and  welfare  of  the  entire  world. 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  the  international  commission 
could  ascertain  the  first  possible  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
war  to  an  end ;  and  it  might  even  create  a  speedy  opportunity 
for  this  devoutly  to  be  hoped  for  consummation.  For  it  would 
serve  as  a  standing  invitation  to  the  German,  Austrian  and 
Bulgarian  people  to  seek  representation  upon  it,  by  setting 
aside  their  despotic  governments,  and,  by  thus  establishing 
popular  government,  secure  both  a  basis  and  means  of  achiev- 
ing early  and  lasting  peace. 

Representation  upon  such  a  commission  would  be  for  the 
United  States,  not  an  entangling,  but  a  disentangling,  alli- 
ance ;  for,  as  at  Algeciras,  our  representatives  would  exert  a 
powerful  influence,  not  for  American  self-aggrandizement, 
but  for  the  triumph  of  national  justice  and  permanent  inter- 
national peace.  Without  some  conscious,  well-defined  and 
determined  program  of  international  policy,  definitely  en- 
trusted during  the  war  to  a  body  specifically  designed  to  carry 
it  out,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  United  States  will  find 
itself  at  the  end  of  the  war  bound  up  with  national  plans  and 
ambitions  which  are  wholly  at  variance  with  democracy  and 
inevitably  the  progenitors  of  lasting  dissension  and  future 
war.  While  with  a  plan  of  international  arrangements  clearly 
conceived  and  boldly  entrusted  to  an  international  commission 
inspired  by  genuinely  international  ideals,  the  United  States 
may  not  only  be  kept  from  drifting  upon  the  rocks  of  Old 
World  politics,  but  may  greatly  assist  the  launching  of  that 
international  organization  which  is  the  avowed  purpose  of 
all  the  combatants  abroad,  and  which  President  Wilson  and 
all  forward-looking  men  regard  as  the  chief  present  hope 
of  humanity. 


AS  one  who  in  a  jungle  went  astray 
Where  terrors  tremble  in  the  air ;  and 
night, 
A  star-lorn  cynic  night  derides  our  sight, 
And  none  there  be  to  cheer  or  show  the  way; 

When  lo,  a  lamp  appears  that  turns  to  day 
The   shades,   and   human   hands   our   foot- 
steps light 
Until  we  reach  our  home  and  lose  all  fright 


A  LIGHT 

Alter  Abelson 

In  cities  civilized  where   law  holds  sway. 


t 


In  History's  jungles  journeyed  I,  when  lo, 
Thy  lamp  and  hand,  rapt  Israel,  I  spied; 
The    Bible    that    suns    outvied,    all    nights 
defied ; 
I  found   a  trail   that  led  me  out  of  woe 
To  where  Civilization  paved  her  pathways 
wide 
And  where  a  human  heart  and  home  I  know. 
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SOCIAL  FORCES  in  WAR  TIME 

By  Edward  T.  Devine 


rflHE  editor  of  this  department  has  within  the  last 
JL  few  days  gone  to  Europe  in  behalf  of  the  War 
Council  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  to  study  the 
financial  burden  created  by  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  the  work  for  their  re-education  and  return  to  normal 
life  which  is  being  done  in  France  and  England.  For 
this  reason  the  department  may  be  somewhat  irregular 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  it  will  not  be  suspended.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  were  written  by  Mr.  Devine  just  be- 
fore he  sailed. 

INSURANCE  RATHER  THAN  PENSIONS 

IN  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  there  is 
already  what  is  known  as  a  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance, created  in  1914,  for  the  benefit  of  seamen  and 
the  merchant  marine.  There  has  now  been  introduced, 
with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  the 
President,  a  very  important  amending  bill,  which  establishes, 
by  the  side  of  this  marine  and  seamen's  insurance,  a  division  of 
military  and  naval  insurance.  To  this  new  division  in  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  by  what  is  no  less  than  a  stroke 
of  genius,  is  entrusted  the  whole  responsibility  for  allow- 
ances, allotments,  compensation,  and  insurance  to  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  to  their  families.     Nurses  are  included. 

Pensions  totally  disappear  and  with  them,  it  is  confidently 
hoped,  all  the  niggardliness  and  the  extravagance,  the  degrad- 
ing charity  and  the  mawkish  sentimentality,  the  political 
chicanery  and  the  social  demoralization  which  have  been  such 
undesirable  features  of  our  past  pension  systems.  The  whole 
point  of  view  is  changed  in  the  plan  now  presented  to  Con- 
gress, and  with  this  change  in  the  point  of  view  radical  re- 
form becomes  possible.  The  old  controversies  simply  drop 
out  of  sight.  A  definite  right  to  compensation,  based  on  rec- 
ognized principles  of  compensation  for  industrial  injuries,  re- 
places the  more  intense  but  also  more  sentimental  and  there- 
fore more  unreliable  claim  for  a  "pension." 

The  specific  measures  of  the  Simmons-Alexander  bill  should 
of  course  have  close  scrutiny.  It  may  be  that  the  particular 
scales  proposed  are  too  liberal  or  not  liberal  enough.  The 
basis  of  calculation,  viz.,  pay  received  while  in  the  military  or 
naval  service,  may  be  unjust  in  the  case  of  officers  or  privates 
who  prior  to  their  enlistment  were  in  receipt  of  much  larger 
incomes.  The  principles  of  alternative  claim,  based  on  earn- 
ings in  civil  life,  might  be  introduced,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  present  English  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regular 
pay  in  the  American  army  and  navy  is  so  much  more  liberal 
than  in  the  corresponding  European  services  that  the  argument 
for  allowing  such  an  alternative  loses  some  of  its  force.  That 
Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  under  the  authority  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  prepared  the  bill,  and  that  it  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  of  which  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  is  chairman,  create  strong  presumptions  in  its  favor.  Its 
fundamental  idea  is  right:  that  the  financial  risk  of  death, 
disease  and  disability  should  be  carried  by  insurance,  and  that 
compensation,  adequate  in  amount  and  clearly  known  in  ad- 
vance, should  be  guaranteed.  The  cost  of  such  insurance  can 
be  estimated   with   some  degree   of   certainty   and    its   future 


curve  need  exhibit  no  such  erratic  and  abnormal  course  as  has 
characterized  that  of  Civil  War  pensions. 

The  bill  has  some  very  valuable  incidental  provisions,  as, 
for  example,  that  which  makes  the  compensation  dependent 
on  the  acceptance,  in  suitable  cases,  of  such  re-education  and 
vocational  training  as  the  government  may  provide,  and  that 
which  offers  supplementary  insurance  to  every  officer,  en- 
listed man  or  nurse  who  is  in  position  to  pay  the  specified  pre- 
mium. The  policy  embodied  in  the  bill  is  so  novel,  and  yet  so 
simple  and  so  completely  in  harmony  with  the  whole  trend  of 
recent  labor  legislation  in  this  country,  that  it  deserves  im- 
mediate and  sympathetic  study ;  and,  with  any  modifications 
which  such  study  and  discussion  may  suggest,  it  should  speedily 
be  enacted  into  law. 

CONTROL  OF  WAR  CHARITIES 

ILLINOIS  so  far  claims  the  honor  of  being  the  only  state 
to  regulate  by  law  the  solicitation  of  contributions  for 
war  charity.  A  law  which  became  effective  July  1,  1917, 
provides  that  on  and  after  that  date,  under  penalty  of  a 
maximum  fine  of  $1,000,  no  individual  society,  club,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  shall  engage  in  the  solicitation  of  any 
war  aid  or  war  charity,  without  first  obtaining  from  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  a  license  to  make  such  solicitation. 
Information  required  by  the  council  must  be  given,  and  rules 
and  regulations  issued  by  them  must  be  obeyed,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiting  the  license.  No  license  is  required  for  charities 
authorized  by  Congress  or  by  proclamation  of  the  President. 

The  Citizens'  War  Board  of  Chicago,  through  its  com- 
mittee on  Administration  of  War  Relief,  has  urged  that  all 
tag  days  for  war  relief  be  abolished  in  that  city,  and  the 
Chicago  Red  Cross  has  courageously  declined  to  accept  a 
check  for  $200  which  represented  the  proceeds  of  a  tag  day. 

Cities  in  other  states,  in  the  absence  of  state  action,  are 
taking  steps  to  control  war  charities,  by  methods  similar  to 
those  already  used  in  time  of  peace  by  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  Federations.  The  Peoria  (Illinois)  War  Relief  As- 
sociation, formed  to  finance  war  needs  and  prevent  multi- 
tudinous and  indiscriminate  appeals,  has  secured  monthly 
pledges  and  makes  appropriations  to  certain  local  organizations 
in  proportion  as  they  have  served  soldiers  and  sailors.  Cin- 
cinnati's War  Council  has  a  Committee  on  Authorization 
which  issues  cards  to  solicitors  for  approved  war  charities. 
There  is  close  cooperation  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  between  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Central  Philanthropic  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  committee  which 
endorses  appeals  for  war  charities.  The  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society,  through  its  Bureau  of  Advice  and 
Information,  gives  its  members  an  advisory  service  on  war 
charities,  but  has  no  control  over  appeals.  Atlanta  is  un- 
dertaking to  get  a  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies  under 
way,  and  the  Atlanta  Constitution  is  relating  this  need  to 
the  complications  arising  out  of  the  war-time  situation.  Dal- 
las, Texas,  has  a  new  Civic  Federation  which  has  for  its 
object  to  secure  the  best  possible  mobilization  of  the  social 
forces  of  Dallas,  and  which  should  furnish  an  excellent 
means  of  dealing  with  all  war-time  charities  and  needs. 


OMKBff 


DELAYED  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
MEASURES 

TWO  important  measures  for  the 
public  health  of  the  nation  are  be- 
ing delayed  "somewhere  in  Congress." 
One  of  these  is  the  appropriation  of  the 
sum  necessary  to  purchase  the  New 
York  quarantine  plant  at  Rosebank, 
S.  I.,  and  thus  take  the  final  step  in 
securing  federal  administration  of  this, 
the  largest  port  of  entry  in  the  country. 

At  least  six  months  ago  the  commis- 
sion created  by  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture in  1916  to  negotiate  with  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  transfer  of  the  New 
York  quarantine,  advised  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  that,  after  considering 
figures  and  values  of  the  plant  at  Rose- 
bank,  it  would  fix  the  price  at  $1,- 
395,275 — a  much  smaller  sum  than  was 
originally  mentioned.  On  February  15  of 
this  year  the  New  York  legislature 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  con- 
gressmen and  senators  from  this  state 
to  use  their  efforts  to  secure  this  appro- 
priation. During  the  special  session  of 
Congress,  early  in  June,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  included 
in  the  sundry  civil  bill  for  1918  this 
million  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  the 
New  York  quarantine.  The  item 
passed  the  Senate,  but  was  stricken  out, 
presumably  by  adverse  conferees  from 
the  House. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  there  is  no 
opposition  to  the  measure  in  Congress. 
In  fact,  it  is  said  that  favorable  action 
will  undoubtedly  be  taken  during  the 
coming  session ;  for  the  transfer  is  ob- 
viously a  measure  of  national  defense 
as  well  as  one  of  value  to  the  public 
health.  A  further  material  argument 
in  favor  of  this  action  is  found  in  the 
operation  of  the  new  immigration  law. 
At  present  the  state  quarantine  officers 
require  the  assembling  of  crew  and 
passengers  for  medical  examination  ac- 
cording to  quarantine  laws.  Shortly 
after,  crew  and  passengers  have  to  be 
again  assembled  in  order  that  the  med- 
ical officers  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice may  examine  them  for  immigration 
purposes.  The  saving  of  cost,  time, 
trouble  and  delay  to  shipping  and  immi- 


gration were  both  examinations  con- 
ducted at  once  needs  no  special  apologia. 
This  could  be  done  if  both  groups  of 
examining  officials  were  appointed  by 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  second  measure  that  is  delayed 
en  route  is  joint  resolution  No.  63,  es- 
tablishing a  sanitary  reserve  for  the 
Public  Health  Service  [see  the  Survey, 
May  19,  June  7].  The  resolution 
passed  the  Senate,  but  has  not  yet  been 
reported  from  the  House.  Keeping  the 
people's  health  at  high  level  has  been 
in  each  of  the  belligerent  countries  rec- 
ognized as  of  first  importance,  and  ef- 
forts have  focused  upon  the  regions 
round  about  training  camps  in  order 
that  infections  native  to  the  regions 
might  be  kept  from  the  troops,  as  well 
as  that  any  outbreak  of  sickness  among 
the  troops  might  be  barred  from  the 
civilian  population. 

The  care  of  the  troops  is  a  military 
responsibility;  the  care  of  the  civilian 
population  is  clearly  in  the  field  of  the 
civilian  Public  Health  Service  and  co- 
operating state  departments  of  health. 
Prompt  action  by  Congress  in  securing 
to  the  service  its  needed  quota  of  sani- 
tarians will  mean  the  extension  of  im- 
portant scientific  work  already  begun. 
And  the  activity  of  the  war-time  re- 
serve will  mean  a  splendid  stimulus 
to  permanent  civilian  health  work  upon 
a  scientific  basis.  For  infections  are 
regrettably  independent  of  treaties  and 
peace  settlements;  and  adequate  sanitary 
service  cannot  be  limited  to  emergency 
effort. 
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BILLS     DRAFTED     TO     CURB 
THE  I.  W.  W. 

TWO  bills  attempting  to  lay  a  legal 
basis  for  suppression  of  the  activity 
of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
were  introduced  in  the  Senate  last  week, 
and  Senator  Hollis,  of  New  Hampshire, 
announced  that  he  would  draft  and  in- 
troduce a  third.  None  of  these  meas- 
ures attempts  to  deal  with  any  of  the 
economic  causes  of  the  unrest  in  the  in- 
dustries affected — copper  mining,  lum- 
bering and  agriculture — but  all  propose 
to  make  certain  acts  on  the  part  of  work- 
ingmen  punishable  as  crimes. 

Senator  King,  of  Utah,  introduced 
on  August  16  a  bill  which  provides, 
among  other  things,  that 

if  any  person  or  persons  shall  advise,  coun- 
sel, persuade,  or  incite,  or  shall  utter  words 
or  statements  which  shall  tend  to  persuade 
or  incite  any  person  to  break  any  contract 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  break  any  contract  which  has  to  do 
with  the  production,  fabrication,  manufac- 
ture, or  transportation  of  any  article,  com- 
modity, or  thing  for  the  use  of  or  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  he  or  they 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  be  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  may, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  both  fined 
and   imprisoned. 

Senator  Myers,  of  Montana,  intro- 
duced on  August  15  a  bill  which  pre- 
scribes : 

That  when  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
gaged in  war  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  or  persons  in  the  presence  or  hearing 
of  others  to  utter  any  disloyal,  threatening, 
profane,  violent,  scurrilous,  contemptuous, 
slurring,  abusive,  or  seditious  language  about 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  or  the  army 
or  navy  or  soldiers  or  sailors  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  uniform  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  good  and  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  other  language  cal- 
culated to  bring  the  United  States  or  the 
United  States  government,  or  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  army  or  navy  or 
soldiers  or  sailors  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  or  the  good 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States  into  con- 
tempt, scorn,  contumely,  or  disrepute;  or  any 
language  calculated  to  incite  or  inflame  re- 
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sistance  to  any  duly  constituted  federal  or 
state  authority  in  connection  with  the  prose- 
cution of  war;  or  to  threaten  the  good  or 
welfare  of  the  United  States  or  the  United 
States  government  or  to  advise,  urge,  or  in- 
cite any  curtailment  of  production  in  this 
country  of  any  thing  or  things,  product  or 
products,  necessary  or  essential  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  which  the  United  States 
may  be  engaged,  with  intent  by  such  cur- 
tailment to  cripple  or  hinder  the  United 
States  in  the  prosecution  of  such  war. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  person  duly  convicted 
of  any  such  foregoing  offense  shall  be  for 
each  such  offense  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $5,000  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  six  months 
nor  more  than  five  years,  or  by  both  such 
fine    and    imprisonment. 

Senator  King  and  Senator  Myers  have 
expressed  themselves,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  as  wishing  to  find  some  means 
of  preventing  the  interruption  of  the 
mining  and  smelting  of  copper  in  their 
respective  states,  during  the  war,  by  I. 
W.  W.  agitation.  They,  like  the  sen- 
ators from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
have  abstained  from  any  expression  of 
views  as  to  the  justice  of  the  methods  re- 
cently employed  by  the  mine  owners  and 
their  adherents  at  Bisbee  and  Gallup  in 
deporting  strikers  and  strike  sympa- 
thizers. 

Senator  Ashurst,  of  Arizona,  has, 
however,  indicated  his  leanings  in  the 
matter  by  asking  permission  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  print  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  August  13  certain  resolutions  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Loyal- 
ty League,  which  is  the  Arizona  coun- 
terpart of  the  Citizens'  Alliance  of  Crip- 
ple Creek  strike  days. 

The  resolutions  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  "urge  upon  the  Arizona  dele- 
gation in  Congress  the  need  of  a  census 
of  labor,  and  recommend  that  an  indus- 
trial drafting  service  be  devised  to  be 
in  operation  during  the  war ;  and  .  .  . 
that  we  recommend  legislation  be  en- 
acted which  will  prohibit  in  every  form 
advocation  of  crime,  sabotage,  violence, 
and  any  unlawful  methods  of  securing  in- 
dustrial or  political  reforms." 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  on 
August  3.  Three  days  later  there  was 
adopted  in  the  same  city  this  preamble 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Loyalty 
League : 

To  loyally  stand  for  our  country  in  the 
pending  crisis;  to  promote  a  patriotic  and 
militant  spirit  among  our  people;  to  exter- 
minate the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World; 
to  curb  the  treacherous  alien ;  to  fight  dis- 
loyalty, anarchy  and  treason;  to  preserve 
order;  to  protect  life,  liberty  and  property, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  every  law-abiding  in- 
habitant of  the  community  is  unmolested  by 
threat,  epithet,  taunt  or  espionage  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  right  to  pursue  his  own  law- 
ful  course. 

Arizona  newspapers  of  their  own 
party  faith,  reaching  the  Arizona  sen- 
ators, state  that  400  men  unaffiliated 
and  unidentified  with  any  labor  organ- 
ization were  among  those  driven  from 
Bisbee   by   the   Bisbee   Loyalty   League ; 


that  400  members  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  unaffiliated  with  the 
I.  W.  W.,  were  also  among  the  number 
deported ;  that  some  440  men  affiliated 
with  the. I.  W.  W.  were  driven  out. 

After  some  consideration  of  the  com- 
plex nature  of  the  problem,  Senator  Hol- 
lis  states  that  he  will  attempt  to  draft  a 
bill  which  will  not  be  open  to  the  criti- 
cism levelled  by  labor  union  officials  at 
the  bills  offered  by  Senators  King  and 
Myers — that  these  would  have  the  effect 
of  forbidding  all  strikes  in  war  indus- 
tries. 

"I  am  a  labor  man,"  said  Senator 
Hollis,  on  August  17,  "and  I  shall  not 
sponsor  any  measure  which  does  not  meet 
with  the  approval,  in  this  matter,  of  the 
regular  trade  union  officials.  I  will  not 
stand  for  any  bill  which  would  forbid 
strikes." 

In  a  discussion  in  the  Senate,  the  New 
Hampshire  senator  outlined  his  position 
thus: 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  teach 
resistance  to  all  authority.  So  far  as  they 
resist  the  ordinary  authorities,  the  state  and 
local  governments  must  take  care  of  that 
situation ;  but  this  organization  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  war  to  stir  up  op- 
position to  the  federal  government  in  its 
conduct  of  the  war.  They  are  advising  and 
exhorting  everyone  to  disregard  the  federal 
laws,  particularly  the  laws  that  have  to  do 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  selective 
draft.  When  they  do  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  a  real  and  vital  interest  in  what 
they  are  trying  to  accomplish,  and  I  hope 
that  all  senators  will  study  the  subject  care- 
fully and  be  ready  with  suggestions  which 
may  aid  us  to  cope  with  this  very  real 
danger. 

THE  NEW   INDUSTRIAL 
TRIBUNAL 

AFTER  four  months  of  discussion, 
the  plan  of  establishing  industrial 
standards  to  govern  war  work  and  to 
maintain  such  standards  through  a  na- 
tional industrial  tribunal  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. How  much  the  decision  of  the 
council  was  stimulated  by  the  strikes 
in  the  copper  camps,  in  the  coal  mines 
and  in  the  shipyards,  and  how  much  by 
the  demand  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for 
direct  representation  of  the  workers  on 
all  boards  having  to  do  directly  with 
contracts  for  war  work,  is  a  matter  of 
speculation.  Announcement  of  the  new 
regime,  which  will  be  marked  by  en- 
forcement of  the  federal  law  providing 
for  a  basic  eight-hour  day,  with  time 
and  a  half  for  all  overtime,  was  made 
on  August  9. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  tribunal,  which 
will  direct  the  settlement  of  all  indus- 
trial disputes  in  the  munitions  and  sup- 
plies industries  throughout  the  country, 
shall  consist  of  nine  persons,  three  rep- 
resenting the  government,  three  the  em- 
ployers and  three  the  workers.  Dis- 
putes involving  more  than  1,000  work- 
ers   will    be    handled    directly    by    this 


board.  Disputes  affecting  a  smaller 
number  will  be  treated  by  subordinate 
tribunals,  which  will  be  established  as 
circumstances  require.  In  each  tribunal, 
however,  the  proportion  of  representa- 
tion of  the  government,  the  employers 
and  the  workers  will  be  the  same. 

Authority  will  be  enforced  through  a 
clause  in  all  contracts  for  work  hence- 
forth to  be  done  for  the  government, 
requiring  acceptance  by  the  contractor 
of  the  decisions  of  this  industrial  tri- 
bunal. Officers  of  the  national  and  in- 
ternational unions  will  give  their  writ- 
ten guaranty  of  adherence,  and  the  sec- 
retaries of  war  and  of  the  navy  will 
sign  for  the  government. 

Samuel  Gompers,  as  head  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  declined, 
last  week,  to  discuss  the  matter,  pend- 
ing further  developments.  About 
June  15  he  entered  into  a  written  agree- 
ment with  Secretary  of  War  Baker, 
covering  the  settlement  of  industrial  dis- 
putes in  the  construction  of  the  army 
cantonments.  The  army  named  one 
member  of  the  central  adjustment  board, 
the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  named 
John  R.  Alpine  as  its  member  and  the 
secretary  of  war  chose  a  civilian  as  the 
third.  These  three  men  have  been  ad- 
justing various  claims  for  advances  in 
wages  and  for  improved  conditions  of 
employment  for  nearly  eight  weeks  past. 
Only  now  is  the  fact  of  this  arrange- 
ment divulged. 

The  Navy  Department  did  not  be- 
come a  member  of  this  agreement  as  to 
industrial  disputes  in  the  building  of 
camps,  and  hence  arose  the  danger  of 
a  strike  of  carpenters  at  a  naval  camp 
near  New  York  city,  which  led  to  the 
agreement  of  the  contractor  to  employ 
none  but  union  men.  The  Navy  De- 
partment then  promptly  joined  the  War 
Department  in  its  contract  for  adjust- 
ment through  the  central  board. 

James  O'Connell,  president  of  the 
Metal  Trades  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  states 
that  the  creation  of  the  industrial  tri- 
bunal does  not  necessarily  mean  the  end 
of  strikes  in  plants  doing  war  work. 
He  points  out  that  it  is  not  retroactive 
as  to  past  disputes  nor  as  to  contracts 
already  given,  and  except  by  agreement 
between  the  government  and  the  firms 
to  which  contracts  have  been  awarded, 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  apply  to  the 
hundreds  of  millions — possibly  billions 
— of  dollars'  worth  of  supplies  and  mu- 
nitions and  ships  now  in  process  of 
manufacture. 

Again,  the  tribunal  has  no  legal 
power  to  enforce  its  decrees,  but  will 
rely  wholly  upon  the  cooperation  of 
other  branches  of  the  government  in  in- 
fluencing business  men  and  workers  to 
concur  in  its  findings.  Its  success  will 
be  measured  by  its  own  promptness  in 
satisfying  the  demands  of  various  groups 
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of  workers  for  a  wage  sufficient  to  main- 
tain them  at  their  accustomed  standard 
of  living,  or  at  a  better  standard,  con- 
sistent with  the  approval  of  active  public 
opinion.  That  it  will  prevent  strikes, 
except  by  establishing  this  relation  be- 
tween wages  and  the  current  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  is  not  assumed 
by  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

At  almost  the  same  moment  with  the 
announcement  that  this  tribunal  would 
be  named  the  President  designated  Jus- 
tice Harry  Covington,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
visit  the  copper  mining  regions  of  Ari- 
zona, Utah  and  Montana,  to  study  and 
report  upon  the  reasons  for  the  strikes 
there.  Jeannette  Rankin,  congress- 
woman  from  Montana,  had  charged  in 
her  first  speech  to  the  House  that  John 
D.  Ryan,  as  head  of  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  interests,  was  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  conditions  leading  up  to 
the  strike  in  Butte.  She  blamed  the 
companies  for  preventing  union  organi- 
zation and  for  repressing  complaint 
against  dangerous  conditions  in  the 
mines,  as  a  result  of  which  160  men 
were  burned  to  death  in  one  mine  on 
June  8.  This  fire  was  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  strike.  She  demanded 
that  the  government  take  over  and  op- 
erate the  metalliferous  mines  of  the 
country.  Congressman  Hayden,  of  Ari- 
zona, endorsed  her  demand.  Judge 
Covington's  report  on  the  copper  mine 
situation  will  not  be  ready  for  several 
weeks. 

GEN.     O'RYAN'S     ANTI-ALCO- 
HOL LETTER 

MAJ.-GEN.  JOHN  F.  O'RYAN, 
of  the  New  York  National  Guard, 
who,  with  the  taking  over  of  his  troops 
by  the  federal  government  has  been  given 
the  same  rank  in  the  army,  has  written 
to  his  men  a  letter  on  the  use  of  liquor 
that  is  being  widely  quoted. 

General  O'Ryan  points  out  that  in 
military  life  the  ties  of  family  and  com- 
munity that  bind  one  to  respectability 
slip  away;  in  their  place  come  military 
orders.  He  then  points  out  that  if  a 
soldier  tries  to  "buck"  these  orders,  it 
means,  when  applied  to  37,000  men, 
grave  dangers  to  the  whole  division. 
Nothing  will  loosen  this  strict  obedience 
to  formal  orders  like  alcohol ;  "this  let- 
ter is,  therefore,  a  personal  appeal  to 
your  intelligence  and  better  self  to  re- 
frain from  us'ng  liquor  in  any  form,"  he 
says. 

The  plea  is  based  upon  principles  of  scien- 
tific military  management. 

This  cannot  be  if  we  are  to  permit  "booze" 
in  any  form  into  our  military  machine.  Al- 
cohol, whether  you  call  it  beer,  wine,  whisky, 
or  by  any  other  name,  is  a  breeder  of  in- 
efficiency. While  it  affects  men  differently, 
the  results  are  the  same,  in  that  all  affected 
by  it  cease  for  the  time  to  be  normal.  Some 
become  forgetful,  others  quarrelsome.  Some 
become  noisy,  some  get  sick,  some  get  sleepy; 


others  have  their  passions  greatly  stimulated. 
When  you  stop  to  consider  the  thousands  in 
a  division,  do  you  not  see  how  vital  to  effi- 
ciency is  the  elimination  of  liquor?  If  one 
officer  or  man  is  permitted  to  use  liquor,  then 
others  will  claim  the  right  to  do  so.  Now 
can  a  division  of  troops  be  ever  ready — 
ever  up  on  the  bit  to  drive  ahead  or  to 
thrust  back  the  enemy's  drive,  if  through  the 
presence  of  this  insidious  evil,  some  soldiers 
forget  their  orders,  or  become  noisy  when 
silence  is  essential,  fall  asleep  when  every 
faculty  should  be  alert,  or  absent  from  their 
posts? 

To  this  letter  is  appended  a  memoran- 
dum from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Steers,  of 
the  Army  Medical  Corps,  disclosing  the 
physical  ruin  that  results  from  partici- 
pation in  the  evils  of  camp  life.  Dr. 
Haven  Emerson,  health  commissioner  of 
New  York  city,  believes  that  75  per  cent 
of  this  venereal  infection  is  contracted 
under  "the  influence  of  alcohol"  and  it 
was  General  O'Ryan's  own  troops  on  the 
Mexican  border  that  prohibited  saloons 
and  prostitution  and  showed,  in  conse- 
quence, the  lowest  rate  of  treatment  for 
venereal  disease. 

THE  NATIONAL  NURSING 
SERVICE 

THE  national  nursing  organizations 
of  this  country  have  mapped  out  a 
program  of  remarkable  significance  and 
extent.  They  are  related  to  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  at  three  points: 
through  a  committee  of  nursing  of  the 
General  Medical  Board,  a  committee 
which  came  into  existence  as  an  emer- 
gency body  to  provide  a  supply  of  nurses 
for  home  work  as  well  as  for  war  duty. 
This  group  includes  physicians,  sani- 
tarians, educators  and  social  workers. 
The  chairman  is  M.  Adelaide  Nutting, 
of  Teachers'  College,  New  York  city. 
[See  the  Survey,  June  9  and  June  30.] 

The  second  group  is  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  and  Sani- 
tation of  the  General  Medical  Board 
and  concerns  itself  particularly  with 
public-health  nursing.  The  committee 
was  appointed  at  the  special  request  of 
Surgeon-General  Blue,  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  It  is 
gathering  data  relative  to  the  effect  of 
the  war  on  public-health  conditions  in 
Europe ;  and  in  preparation  for  facing 
emergencies  in  this  country,  has  sent  a 
letter  to  departments  of  health,  boards 
of  education  and  visiting  nursing  asso- 
ciations, asking  whether  their  budgets 
have  as  yet  been  affected,  or  their  quota 
of  nurses  reduced  ;  and  if  so,  what  steps 
the  association  is  taking  to  maintain  its 
work  under  the  circumstances. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
committee  will  be  called  upon  a  little 
later  to  assist  in  rehabilitation  work 
abroad.  It  will  ask  all  nublic-health 
nurses  to  enroll  in  the  Red  Cross  as  a 
special  group  exempt  from  all  other 
forms  of  Red  Cross  work  excent  that 
of  public  health.  The  Public  Health 
Service    has    signified    its    approval    of 


using  only  such  enrolled  nurses  for  the 
work  soon  to  be  inaugurated  in  zones 
surrounding  cantonments  through  the 
cooperation  of  federal  and  state  health 
authorities  and  the  Red  Cross. 

The  third  nursing  committee  is  on 
home  nursing,  in  the  Committee  of  La- 
bor, of  which  Samuel  Gompers  is  chair- 
man. Of  this  group  Lillian  D.  Wald 
is  chairman.  She  selected  as  her  asso- 
ciates the  nurses  who  are  already  serving 
on  the  committee  on  nursing  of  the 
General  Medical  Board,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Yssabella  G.  Waters,  Edna  L. 
Foley  and  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton.  This 
committee  has  been  asked  for  a  report 
of  "the  nurse  in  industry"  and  has  sub- 
mitted such  a  report,  showing  which  in- 
dustries are  now  safeguarded  by  protec- 
tion of  the  industrial  nurse,  which  need 
such  protection  and  what  the  greater 
hazards  of  war  will  be.  It  has  also 
furnished,  through  Miss  Waters,  a 
statement  of  all  industrial  nursing  serv- 
ice through  the  country.  Information 
concerning  sources  of  home  care  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  committee  to  industrial 
workers  and  their  families  at  any  time. 

As  secretary  of  these  three  commit- 
tees, Ella  Phillips  Crandall  has  been 
temporarily  released  from  her  position  in 
the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing  and  placed  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  headquarters  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense. 

SHORTER  HOURS  FOR  WEST- 
ERN WORKING  WOMEN 
NIGHT  work  of  women  in  Wis- 
consin between  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 
has  been  stopped  by  order  of  the  In- 
dustrial Commission.  On  petition  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  La- 
bor, the  Wisconsin  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  and  the  Wisconsin  Consumers' 
League,  the  commission,  after  hearings 
and  investigations,  decided  that  night 
work  in  factories  and  laundries  is  "ob- 
jectionable from  the  standpoint  of  the 
statutes  forbidding  employment  preju- 
dicial to  the  life,  health,  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  women."  The  decision  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  regulation  contained  in  a 
state  law  enacted  in  1913  and  declared 
void  by  the  courts  last  year. 

The  commission  so  far,  however,  has 
not  attempted  to  regulate  night  work 
in  mechanical  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments, restaurants,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone offices,  express  and  transportation 
houses.  Neither  does  it  include  "pea 
canneries"  within  the  term  manufac- 
tories so  that  in  such  places  women  may 
work  any  number  of  hours  as  was  possi- 
ble formerly  in  New  York  state.  Finally 
the  commission  failed  to  reach  any  con- 
clusion on  the  subject  of  hours  to  be  per- 
mitted per  day,  announcing  that  further 
time  was  necessary  to  look  into  the 
matter. 

Commissioner  J.   D.   Beck   alone   ad- 
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vocated  immediate  action  in  favor  of 
shorter  working  days  arguing 

that  the  eight-hour  day  will  soon  become 
recognized  as  necessary  to  the  women  factory 
workers  if  their  health  and  welfare,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  future  generations  are 
to  be  fully  guarded. 

He  expressed  the  hope  that 

the  commission  may  be  able  to  speedily 
conclude  its  hearings  and  enter  its  final  or- 
ders before  any  false  propaganda  under  the 
guise  of  patriotism  may  induce  exploitation 
of  the  women,  which  will  react  in  this  coun- 
try, as  it  has  in  England,  and  result  in 
lessening  production  instead  of  increasing  it. 
If  conditions  of  labor  are  made  right,  and 
man's  pay  is  given  to  women  for  equal  work 
in  industry,  there  are  many  thousands  of 
women  who  will  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  country  during  the  war,  both  from  pat- 
riotic impulse  and  from  necessity  of  increas- 
ing the  family  income  to  meet  the  burdens 
of  war. 

The  Kansas  State  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  has  out-distanced  the  Wis- 
consin body  in  this  matter  of  hours  by 
establishing  on  July  28,  a  nine-hour  day 
for  women  in  mercantile  establishments. 
Although  the  merchants  pleaded  that  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  their  stores  open 
later  than  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday  eve- 
nings, the  commission  rejected  the  appeal. 

MRS.  MOONEY  FREED  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

MRS.  RENA  MOONEY,  third  de- 
fendant in  the  San  Francisco 
"bomb  plot,"  was  acquitted  July  25  on 
virtually  the  same  evidence  that  convict- 
ed her  husband,  Thomas  J.  Mooney, 
and  Warren  K.  Billings  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree  (the  Survey,  July  7). 

The  result  came  after  the  attorneys 
and  defendants  had  given  up  hope  of  an 
agreement  by  the  jurors.  After  delib- 
erating fifty-one  hours,  the  jury  reported 
that  they  were  deadlocked,  but  the  judge 
refused  to  discharge  them  until  they  had 
returned  a  verdict. 

Mrs.  Mooney,  like  Billings,  Mooney, 
the  two  defendants,  and  Edward  D.  No- 
lan and  Israel  Weinberg  who  are  yet 
to  come  to  trial,  was  accused  of  causing 
the  bomb  explosion  that  killed  ten  people 
and  injured  fifty  on  July  22,  1916,  dur- 
ing the  preparedness  parade  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Billings  has  been  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment,  Mooney  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung.  Both  sentences  are 
automatically  stayed  by  appeal  pending 
before  higher  courts  for  new  trials.  In 
Mrs.  Mooney 's  trial  the  prosecution 
was  weakened  by  lacking  the  testimony 
of  F.  C.  Oxman,  the  Oregon  cattle  man, 
who  was  chief  witness  against  Tom 
Mooney  and  is  now  facing  trial  for  sub- 
ordination of  perjury. 

Mrs.  Mooney  is  the  only  one  of  the 
five  defendants  not  connected  with  a  la- 
bor organization.  She  is  a  music  teach- 
er. She  did,  however,  cooperate  with 
her  husband  in  an  unsuccessful  campaign 
to  organize  a  strike  among  the  United 
Railroads  carmen. 


For  the  first  time  in  a  labor  case  a 
"silent  jury"  composed  of  trades  union- 
ists was  appointed  by  labor  organizations 
to  sit  in  the  court  room  and  return  a 
verdict  to  labor  as  to  whether  the  de- 
fendant was  guilty.  Their  verdict, 
reached  in  a  far  shorter  time  than  that 
of  the  real  jury,  was  likewise  "not 
guilty." 

HOUSING  ENGLISH  MUNI- 
TION WORKERS 

THE  serious  shortage  of  housing  ac- 
commodation which  exists  around 
the  new,  and  some  of  the  older,  muni- 
tions works  in  this  country  was  referred 
to  in  the  article  on  Industrial  Poisons 
in  Munitions  Plants  in  the  Survey  for 
June  30.  A  similar  problem  has  had 
to  be  met  by  the  British  Ministry  of 
Munitions,  and  some  of  the  steps  taken 
by  it  recently  may  be  of  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  investigations  were 
made  whether  the  shortage  reported  was 
purely  temporary  or  whether  it  ante- 
dated the  war  industries.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  effort  has  been  principally  in 
the  direction  of  stimulating  the  erection 
of  permanent  buildings;  in  the  former 
temporary  provision  only  has  been  made. 
In  addition  to  this  distinction,  there  has 
been  careful  study  of  the  differences  in 
local  conditions  with  a  view  to  render- 
ing the  most  effective  assistance  to  the 
local  authorities  primarily  charged  with 
the  duty  of  preventing  overcrowding. 

Thus,  in  some  cases,  public  utility 
housing  societies — that  is,  societies  lim- 
ited by  statute  as  regards  profits  and 
subject  to  other  restrictions — have  been 
given  loans  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
capital  required  for  building,  usually  at 
5  per  cent  interest  and  repayable  in  forty 
years.  In  some  cases,  employers  have 
been  allowed  to  charge  some  portion  of 
the  cost  of  building  workmen's  houses, 
due  to  the  higher  war  prices  of  material, 
wages,  etc.,  against  that  part  of  their 
profit  which,  under  the  present  system 
of  taking  excess  profits  for  the  nation, 
would  have  gone  to  the  treasury.  In 
some  cases,  loans  have  been  made  to  the 
local  authorities  themselves. 

The  type  of  permanent  building  sanc- 
tioned usually  is  the  familiar  English 
two-story  brick  cottage  containing  kitch- 
en, living  room,  two  or  three  bedrooms 
and  bath.  Where  temporary  accommo- 
dation only  was  required,  experiments 
have  been  made  in  a  variety  of  types  of 
construction — cottages,  hostels  and  hut- 
ments, or  groups  of  hostels. 

In  two  cases,  the  ministry  itself  has 
been  obliged  to  build  whole  villages, 
with  stores,  schools  and  churches.  The 
temporary  cottages  are  built  either  of 
wood  or  of  concrete,  in  the  latter  case 
almost  always  only  one  story  high,  which 
makes  possible  the  use  of  large  standard- 
ized slabs  and  whole  moulded  walls. 

The  building  of  hostels  has  been  re- 
sorted to  where  large  numbers  of  single 


workers,  men  or  girls,  had  to  be  ac- 
commodated, usually  for  thirty  persons 
each.  In  addition  to  kitchen  and  dining 
room,  these  buildings  have  cheerful  com- 
mon rooms  to  enable  wholesome  social 
life.  The  hutment  system,  also  used 
chiefly  where  large  numbers  of  girls  had 
to  be  housed,  makes  use  of  larger  indi- 
vidual units,  each  accommodating  from 
100  to  130  persons,  sleeping  in  single 
or  double  cubicles. 

To  economize,  the  dining  and  com- 
mon rooms  in  the  case  of  these  hutments 
or  colonies,  usually  are  centralized  in  a 
separate  building,  adjoining  an  admin- 
istrative block  which  also  houses  the  of- 
fices and  rooms  of  the  lady  superintend- 
ent and  her  staff.  The  dormitory  blocks 
have  an  adequate  number  of  bathrooms 
and  all  the  buildings  are  heated  by  hot 
water  pipes. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE    RIGHTS    OF    CHILDREN 

To  the  Editor:  May  I,  through  the  Survey, 
make  a  request  to  the  Children's  Bureau, 
which  collects  for  us  and  distributes  such 
valuable    information. 

There  is  no  country  which  has  recognized 
the  right  of  every  child  to  two  parents  as 
has  Norway;  the  right  of  the  illegitimate 
child  to  a  father,  and  to  that  father's  name ; 
the  right  to  inherit  from  the  father,  and  the 
right  to  support  and  education  at  least  up 
to  sixteen,  from  both  parents,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  financial  ability  of  each.  The 
Castberg  law,  as  it  is  called,  "concerning 
children  whose  parents  have  not  married 
each  other,"  is  being  discussed  in  this  coun- 
try, with  the  view  of  presenting  a  bill  drafted 
on  similar  lines  to  some  state  legislatures  in 
1918.  There  is,  however,  no  translation  in 
English  in  existence,  so  far  as  I  know,  and 
the  German  translation  is  not  obtainable. 
The  Children's  Bureau  would  be  adding  an- 
other to  its  many  good  works  if  it  would 
put  out,  as  a  public  document  indispensable 
at  this  stage  to  all  interested  in  child  wel- 
fare, such  a  translation  of  the  Norwegian 
law. 

Chicago.  Alice    Henry. 

A   CHALLENGE 

To  the  Editor:  There  are  some  of  us  who 
are  unable  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  swept  by 
the  current  into  the  psychic  maelstrom  of  the 
world-war.  We  are  unable  to  believe  that 
methods  we  deemed  hideously  unjust  in  1914 
should  seem  necessary  to  world  righteousness 
in  1917.  To  all  such  there  comes  a  mighty 
challenge. 

On  all  sides  we  see  the  patriots  flocking 
to  the  colors,  giving  money,  efforts,  homes, 
and  lives.  If  we  would  convince  them  of 
our  sincerity,  of  the  worth-whileness  of  our 
humanitarian  ideals,  we,  too,  must  sacrifice, 
must  show  courage.  In  the  midst  of  an  al- 
most universal  activity  toward  death,  we 
must  have  equal  energy  and  enthusiasm  for 
education,  for  social  work,  for  all  that  tends 
to  enrich  life.  The  various  ways  in  which 
this  can  be  done  will  suggest  themselves  to 
an  earnest  seeker.  There  are  hints  on  every 
hand. 

(Continued  on  page  462) 
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ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD'S  NEW  BOOK 

DAY  AND  NIGHT  STORIES 


Works  of  Mr.  Blackwood's  previously  issued 

JULIUS  LE  VALLON 

THE  WAVE 

TEN  MINUTE  STORIES 


Net  $1.50 

Net  $1.50 
Net  $1.50 
Net  $1.50 

Any  one  of  which  would  make  the  reputation  of  a  new  writer.  He  is  a  master  of  the  mystical  and  a  pioneer  in  the 
peculiar.  This  new  collection  of  short  stories  contains  material  as  bizarre  and  as  unusual  as  any  of  his  works.  It  is 
worth  reading  whether  you  know  Mr.  Blackwood  or  not. 

MY  WIFE     By  EDWARD  BURKE.  Net  $1.50 

Whether  you  are  already  married  or  whether  you  are  merely  afraid  of  being  married  you  can  not  afford  to  miss  this 
book.  It  is  the  work  of  a  new  humorist  who  treats  the  modern  conventional  family  life  in  a  breezy  spirit  of  burlesque 
and  exhibits  the  foibles  and  affectations  of  the  "lord  and  master"  of  the  house  in  a  manner  that  suggests  Jerome  K. 
Jerome,  but  with  a  more  refined  and  subtle  humor.  A  book  which  you  will  enjoy  in  any  kind  of  weather  and  on  any 
day  of  the  week. 

THE  MASTER  OF  THE  HILLS 

By  SARAH  JOHNSON  COCKE,  author  of  By-Paths  in  Dixie  Net  $1.50 

Clark  Howell  of  The  Atlanta  Constitution  says :  "  I  have  devoted  the  last  two  evenings  to  reading  '  The  Master  of  the 
Hills.'  I  completed  it  last  night  and  am  writing  immediately  to  thank  you  for  the  wonderful  work  you  have  done  in 
your  charming  portrayal  of  the  old  Southern  civilization  before  the  Civil  War  and  particularly  to  commend  you  for 
your  splendid  insight  and  your  admirable  picturization  of  the  life  of  the  Georgia  mountaineers — a  civilization  peculiar 
to  itself  and  little  understood  even  by  our  own  people." 


THE  JOYFUL  YEARS    By  f  t  wawn 


Net  $1.50 


Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "The  story  rings  with  the  exuberance  of  youth,  and  transports  the  reader  into  a  realm  from  which 
he  hates  to  be  drawn  away  at  the  end  of  the  450  odd  pages." 


HELEN  OF  FOUR  GATES 


Net  $1.50 


The  author  of  this  "extraordinary  first  book"  is  referred  to  in  England  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  re- 
cent years.    Thomas  Hardy  strongly  commends  the  book. 

N.  Y.  World  says:  "Reveals  originality  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  full  of  rugged  power;  it  is  dramatic  without  being  in 
the  least  theatrical,  and  it  holds  the  reader's  interest  with  uncompromising  firmness.  There  are  in  print  few  pictures 
more  impressive  than  those  drawn  by  this  unknown  author." 


THE  ROYAL  OUTLAW     By  charles  b.  Hudson 


Net  $1.50 


A  wonderful  tale  of  fighting  men  laid  in  the  time  of  King  David.  Not  since  "Ben  Hur"  has  such  a  novel  appeared. 
New  York  Tribune:  "No  person  can  read  this  book  without  gaining  a  clearer  understanding  of  those  times  and  without 
being  charmed  with  the  vital  human  interest  of  the  tale." 


GONE  TO  EARTH 

By  MARY  WEBB,  author  of  "The  Golden  Ar- 
row." Net  $1.50 
A  powerful  book,  describing  the  fierce  love  and 
elemental  jealousy  of  the  Welsh  people.  The  story 
is  full  of  fire  and  enthusiasm  lighted  with  real 
humor  and  understanding  of  these  quaint  people. 

THE  GOLDEN  ARROW 

By  MARY  WEBB.  Net  $1.50 

Boston  Advertiser:  "  A  story  of  a  lovely  mountain 
glen  on  the  border  of  Wales.  The  author  has 
caught  the  very  substance  of  the  quaint  atmosphere 
of  this  faraway  country  and  has  given  it  to  us  in  a 
way  we  shall  not  forget." 

SEEN  AND  HEARD 

By  MARY  and  JANE  FINDLATER.  Net  $1.50 

New  York  Herald :  "  The  book  is  a  war  book,  but 
the  crash  of  cannon  and  the  cry  of  the  wounded 
are  in  the  far  background.  Few  volumes  that  are 
so  good  have  come  out  of  Scotland  in  a  generation; 
none  that  is  better." 

ON  THE  BRANCH 

By  PIERRE  DE  COULEVAIN.  Translated  by  Alys 
Hallard.  New  Edition  Just  Published.  Net  $1.50 
The  critics  call  it  "a  splendid  piece  of  analytical 
writing,  fascinating  by  the  sheer  interest  in  the 
personality  of  the  woman  and  her  experience." 
Really  a  brilliant  novel.  The  sale  of  the  French 
Edition  has   reached  the   135th   thousand. 


EL  SUPREMO 

By  EDWARD  LUCAS   WHITE.  Net  $1.90 

The  New  York  Sun:  "A  capital  romance  with 
many  thrilling  moments  in  the  ingenious  plot.  The 
picture  of  the  life  and  ease  and  gracious  hospitality 
among  the  old  Spaniards  is  delightful  and  the 
book  is  worth  the  attention  of  the  reader  who  is 
fascinated  by  unusual  characters  or  who  enjoys 
novel  settings." 

BEHIND  THE  THICKET 

By  W.  E.  B.  HENDERSON.  Net  $1.50 

A  book  of  vivid  imagination,  power  and  extraordi- 
nary originality. 

Tennessean:  "A  book  that  will  hold  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  end,  filled  with  symbolism  and 
beautiful  things." 

GRAIL  FIRE 

By  ZEPHINE  HUMPHREY.  _    Net  $1.50 

The  Dial:  "  Zephine  Humphrey  has  written  a  very 
charming  book  '  Grail  Fire.'  The  theme  is  the 
spiritual  struggle  and  development  of  a  man  and 
the  woman  he  loves.  Miss  Humphrey  handles  the 
theme  very  beautifully." 

THE  FEAR  OF  LIVING 

By  HENRY  BORDEAUX.  Translated  by  Ruth 
Henry  Davis.  New  Edition  Just  Published.  Net  $1.50 
New  York  Times:  "  It  is  a  story  that  goes  to  the 
hearts  of  its  characters  and  shows  simply  yet  with 
passion  what  it  is  that  makes  life  a  thing  of  reality 
and  nobility." 
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The  New  York 

School  of 
Philanthropy 

Institute 
in 

Probation  Work  for 
Girls  in  War  Time, 

to  be  conducted  by 
Maude   E.   Miner 

Secretary  of  the  New 
York  Probation  and  Pro- 
tective Association. 

September  4-22 

THIS  institute  is  designed  to 
train  women  for  the  work 
of  protecting  young  girls 
in  the  vicinity  of  military  training 
camps,  and  in  cities  where  sold- 
iers and  sailors  are  stationed. 
Among  the  topics  covered  will  be 
investigating  and  patroling  in  the 
vicinity  of  camps,  supervision  of 
amusement  resorts,  the  run-away 
girl,  the  incorrigible  girl,  the  un- 
married mother,  the  feeble- 
minded girl,  club  work  for  girls, 
problems  arising  from  adjustment 
in  industry,  the  worker  in  muni- 
tion factories,  the  suppression  of 
vice  in  camp  cities,  probation 
work,  public  and  private  reforma- 
tories. 

THE  mornings  will  be  de- 
voted to  lectures  and 
round-table  discussion  sup- 
plemented by  four  hours  a  day  of 
field  work. 

SPECIAL  talks  will  be  given 
by  Katherine  B.  Davis,  Chair- 
man of  the  Parole  Commis- 
sion, New  York  City ;  Mr.  Ar- 
thur W.  Towne,  Director  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  Brooklyn ; 
Mr.  Frederick  H.  Whitin,  Secre- 
tary, Committee  of  Fourteen ; 
Mrs.  Henry  Moscowitz,  Secretary 
of  the  Mayor's  Committee  of 
Women  on  Defense ;  Mr.  Orin  C. 
Baker,  Secretary  of  the  Travel- 
ers' Aid  Society,  and  Mrs.  Jane 
Rippin,  Chief  Probation  Officer, 
Women's   Court,    Philadelphia. 

APPLICATIONS  should  be 
sent  to  Miss  Maude  E. 
Miner,  130  East  22  Street, 
New  York  City.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  women  who  have  al- 
ready had  experience  in  social 
work  in  this  particular  field. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

(Continued  from  page   460) 

We  must  strive  for  public  expression  of 
the  purpose  of  this  war.  Attaining  this,  we 
must  keep  that  end  in  view  and  emphasize 
it.  We  are  apt  to  forget  the  end  in  the  en- 
thusiasm for  the  means,  i.  e.,  the  war.  If  we 
are  fighting  for  democracy,  let  us  not  allow 
democracy  to  be  killed  at  home.  All  our 
civil  individual  rights  must  be  safeguarded. 
Diplomacy  can  win  the  objects  of  the  war 
perhaps  better  than  battles.  We  must  not 
forget  Wilson's  inspiring  phrase,  "peace 
without  victory." 

In  the  sudden  strain  of  war  on  our  social 
organism,  the  disharmonies  and  injustices 
are  brought  to  light.  We  must  call  attention 
to  these.  Justice  must  be  granted  to  the 
workers,  and  they  must  not  be  over-burdened. 
Graft  and  profiteering  must  be  watched. 

If  there  is  conscription  of  life,  there  should 
also  be  conscription  of  wealth.  Private 
property  rights  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
social  welfare  of  all.  Let  the  lesson  of  the 
benefits  of  cooperation  be  well  learned,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  forgotten  with  the  advent 
of  peace. 

We  should  not  fail  to  speak  against  the 
violation  of  sincere  individual  consciences  by 
social,  political,  or  military  persecution.  Con- 
science should  not  be  treated  as  a  crime,  as 
it  was  in  England.  If  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  that  tends  to  make  the 
world  better  it  is  conscience.  Fortunately, 
we  have  the  word  of  President  Wilson  that 
"This  is  in  no  sense  a  conscription  of  the 
unwilling." 

Above  all  things,  we  should  strive  for  an 
early  and  lasting  peace,  that  we  may  not 
lose  to  posterity  our  young  men,  whose  faith, 
courage,  and  ideals  are  the  hope  of  the  fu- 
ture. There  is  much  hard  work  of  this  sort 
to  be  done  by  those  who  still  have  faith  and 
courage.  May  we  not  fail  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

Sedley   Hopkins  Phinmey. 

Cleveland. 

PUNISHMENT 

To  the  Editor:  Because  I  am  subscribing 
to  the  Survey  at  present  I  am  obliged  to 
register  ray  dissent  from  the  views  expressed 
in  your  signed  editorial  in  italics  on  page 
406  of  the  August  4  issue.  Such  pacifism  (I, 
being  sane,  am  a  pacifist)  would  condemn 
the  world  to  centuries  of  war  more  ghastly, 
more  villainous  than  the  present  war. 

Can  you  be  ignorant  or  can  you  ignore 
the  fact  that  Germany  has  set  loose  in  the 
world  a  moral  pestilence  which,  if  it  is  not 
stamped  out  now,  must  run  its  horrid  course? 

Are  you  not  aware  that  this  has  been  a 
war  not  between  armies  chiefly,  but  of  the 
German  people  against  civilian  populations 
whom  they  have  deliberately  attempted  not 
merely  to  ruin  materially,  but  physically, 
mentally  and  morally  as  well? 

You  talk  about  our  keeping  down  rank 
growth  of  social  hate.  Are  you  not  aware 
that  the  German  people — a  citizen  army — 
have  been  occupied  meanwhile  with  sowing 
hate  monstrously,  minutely,  ineradicably, 
through  and  through  the  populations  that 
surround  them — a  hate  born  of  injuries  so 
dastardly,  so  intimately  personal  that  they 
will  not,  ought  not  and  can  not  be  forgiven 
for  generations  to  come?  If  you  will  imagine 
(pardon  me,  because  it  bears  directly  on  the 
views  which  you  express)  your  own  wife 
and  your  growing  daughters  outraged  and 
with  child  by  German  citizen  soldiers,  and 
this  of  your  neighbors  and  the  nation  through, 
you  will  better  appreciate  the  situation  to  be 
dealt  with.  Madame  Paderewski  declares 
that  by  July,  1916,  500,000  young  Polish 
women  had  had  babies  from  such  outrage. 
What  is  now  taking  place  of  that  sort  in 
Belgium   and    North    France  you   may    learn 


from  the  Journal  d'une  deportee  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes  (I  have 
sent  for  it,  but  do  not  know  the  exact  date), 
of  which  a  summary  was  given  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  of  July  15  last. 

Imagine  as  well  your  own  home  and  those 
of  your  neighbors  not  only  robbed  and 
smashed,  but  filled  actually  with  the  excre- 
ment of  these  German  citizens — every  filthy 
insult  of  the  degenerate,  in  short,  heaped 
upon  you  and  yours.  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  why  you  and  others  (even  who  do  not 
share  your  views)  avert  your  eyes  from  these 
facts  and  their  like.  It  is  unwise.  The  facts 
are  proved,  they  distinguish  this  war — such 
things  have  been  done  before,  but  never  on 
such  a  scale,  so  systematically,  by  an  army 
of  citizens  straight  from  civil  life.  They  can 
not  be  dodged.  They  have  got  to  be  dealt 
with. 

If  the  German  people  are  not  crushed, 
mercilessly  punished  and  efficiently  policed, 
then  their  guilty  fears  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  hate  they  have  so  deeply  implanted  in 
dieir  countless  victims  on  the  other  will  in- 
fallibly bring  on  another  war  almost  imme- 
diately. For  no  German  life  is  going  to  be 
safe  in  Europe  after  this  war  unless  it  is 
under  heavy  guard. 

If,  moreover,  the  principle  of  individual 
punishment  for  the  infamous  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  German  army  of  citizens  in 
the  present  war  is  not  established  at  the 
peace,  then  they  become  a  part,  automatically 
incorporated,  of  future  wars.  Either  inter- 
national usage  is  to  be  reinstated  as  laiv  by 
the  trial  and  the  punishment  on  conviction  of 
its  assailants  before  an  international  tribunal 
as  part  of  the  final  peace,  or  the  work  of  cen- 
turies to  institute  international  law  is  utterly 
destroyed. 

Brooklyn.  Ellis  G.  Seymour. 


JOTTINGS 


THE  POPE'S  peace  proposal  of  last  week 
has  been  printed  in  full  in  practically  every 
American  newspaper  and,  it  is  said,  in  most 
of  the  papers  of  all  European  countries.  Dis- 
cussion is  fast  simmering  down  to  the  an- 
swer which  President  Wilson  is  to  make 
and  as  to  how  far  he  will  go  in  stating  Amer- 
ican  terms  concretely. 


THE  tuberculosis  association,  the  state  lab- 
oratories and  the  State  Board  of  Health  have 
joined  forces  in  North  Dakota  as  the  "North 
Dakota   Public   Health   Service." 


IT  IS  reported  that  a  state  department  of 
health  has  been  formed  in  Austria  by  the 
Emperor.  The  title  of  the  chief  is  given  as 
"minister  of  hygiene  and  social  welfare." 


A  BILL  forbidding  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge or  information  relative  to  birth  con- 
trol has  been  vetoed  by  Governor  Brum- 
baugh, of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  long  message 
in  which  he  declares  that,  should  it  be  ap- 
proved, it  would  be  "more  honored  in  its 
breach  than  in  its  observance." 


A  CONCISE  and  useful  Handbook  of  Labor 
Laws  of  New  York  has  been  prepared  for 
the  Brooklyn  Auxiliary  of  the  Consumers' 
League  by  Katherine  Anthony.  The  pamph- 
let is  so  arranged  that  all  labor  laws  relating 
to  the  same  subject,  as  well  as  statutes  con- 
cerning labor  drawn  from  the  compulsory 
education  law,  the  domestic  relations  law  and 
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the  penal  code,  are  grouped   under  separate 
headings. 


AMONG  the  measures  adopted  by  the  first 
national  medical  congress  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  recently  keld,  was  that  hospitals 
and  sanatoria  be  founded  at  the  seashore  or 
in  the  mountains  for  tuberculous  children 
and  that  protective  measures  be  followed 
with  the  newly-born  children  of  consump- 
tive mothers. 


DANTE  BARTON,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Industrial  Relations,  died 
August  5  in  New  York — a  journalist  who, 
year  after  year,  in  his  newspaper  work  in 
Kansas  City,  made  signal  contribution  to  the 
progressive  municipal,  social  and  economic 
thinking  of  the  whole  Southwest. 


IN  VIEW  of  the  heavy  wartime  demands 
made  upon  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  rescinded  that  provision  of 
his  gift  which  left  in  his  own  hands  the  dis- 
position of  a  large  proportion  of  the  founda- 
tion's income.  Hereafter  the  responsibility 
rests  on  the  board. 


WITH  the  purpose  of  "Christianizing  the 
social  impact  and  socializing  the  Christian 
impact"  of  intelligent  people  of  the  South  on 
the  South,  the  Southern  Summer  School  or 
Social  Service  is  holding  its  fourth  successive 
August  of  study  courses  and  lectures  at 
Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial  Hall  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Association,  Blue  Ridge,  N.   C. 


TO  help  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis- 
eases from  state  to  state,  the  federal  Public 
Health  Service  has  arranged  to  vaccinate 
without  cost  persons  who  apply  at  designated 
stations  in  thirty-nine  states,  as  well  as  in 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Alaska.  The  ad- 
dresses may  be  had  from  the  Public  Health 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BY  DIRECTION  of  the  State  Department, 
the  American  Legation  at  Berne,  Switzerland, 
has  formed  an  organization  to  cooperate  with 
the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Berlin  who  rep- 
resents American  interests  in  Germany  for 
the  relief  of  Americans  who  are  now  or  may 
be  in  the  future  detained  as  prisoners  of 
war  in  that  country.  The  name  of  the  new 
organization  is  the  American  Prisoners'  Cen- 
tral Committee,  the  address,  Berne,  Switzer- 
land. 


THE  Associated  Charities  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  estimated  that  the  cost  of  a  re- 
lief unit  made  up  of  flour,  potatoes,  salt 
pork,  beans,  molasses,  sugar,  cornmeal,  con- 
densed milk,  oatmeal,  tea  and  soup  in  1904 
was  $1.80;  in  1915,  $2.36;  in  1916,  $3.07;  in 
May,  1917,  $5.10.  Ten  dollars  would  buy  as 
much  of  these  foods  in  1904  as  $28.33  would 
buy  in  May,  1917;  and  $15  in  September, 
1916,  would  purchase  as  much  food  as  $24.91 
in  May,  1917.  Rent  and  clothing  have  not 
advanced  proportionately. 


THE  Equal  Franchise  Federation  of  Pitts- 
burgh brought  out,  on  August  1,  the  first 
number  of  a  new  publication,  Publicity, 
which  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  illumi- 
nating with  current  news  the  political  situa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania.  Its  principal  program 
is  the  promotion  of  legislation  for  the  sup- 
pression of  vice,  the  elimination  of  liquor 
from  politics,  woman  suffrage,  protection  of 
childhood,  and  restriction  of  child  and  wom- 
an's labor. 


AT  THE  invitation  of  the  Executive  Council 
for  Defense,  of  West  Virginia,  Hastings  H. 
Hart,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and 
Charles   L.   Stonaker,   of    the    Charities   Aid 


and  Prison  Association  of  New  Jersey,  have 
made  a  study  of  the  social  resources  of  West 
Virginia.  It  is  expected  that  as  a  result  of 
the  study  a  program  can  be  developed  where- 
by the  Executive  Council  for  Defense  will 
become  the  center  of  the  patriotic  activities 
of  the  state,  the  source  of  advice,  informa- 
tion  and  instructions. 


THE  war  has  brought  Thomas  W.  Garvin 
back  to  social  work.  For  some  years  director 
of  men's  and  boys'  work  at  Hiram  House, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  more  recently,  secretary  of 
the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club,  and  most 
recently  assistant  to  Richard  H.  Waldo,  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Garvin  has 
accepted  an  appointment  by  the  Federal 
Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities  as 
director  of  the  cantonment  at  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.  New  York  troops  will  be  trained 
there. 


PROFESSOR  VICTOR  HORTA,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Belgian  architects,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  to  George  Washington 
University  as  Belgian  Scholarship  Professor 
of  Architecture.  This  appointment  is  one 
result  of  the  steadily  growing  Belgian  schol- 
arship fund  which  is  being  administered  with 
the  aim  of  "giving  Belgian  scholars,  wri- 
ters and  artists  a  chance  to  resume  their 
work,  and  to  assist  in  the  reconstruction  of  a 
greater  Belgium  in  respect  to  education,  when 
war  is  over." 


ALIDA  LATTIMORE,  of  New  York  city, 
is  organizing  the  various  activities  of  the 
Public  Welfare  Association  in  Bellville^ 
Ohio,  which  developed  from  the  survey 
made  there  by  Ohio  State  University.  The 
association  is  financed  by  the  foundation  left 
by  a  young  banker,  Mr.  Cockley,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  town.  Bellville  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  pioneer  in  this  work  in 
villages  having  less  than  one  thousand  in- 
habitants. Miss  MacDonald,  Cornell  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  1917,  will  take  up  the 
work    of    community    secretary    in    Bellville. 


THE  PEORIA  (Illinois)  War  Relief  Asso- 
ciation has  been  organized  with  the  backing 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  the  finan- 
cing of  war-time  needs,  and  the  prevention 
of  a  multitude  of  indiscriminate  appeals. 
It  has  obtained  monthly  pledges  and  makes 
appropriations  to  such  organizations  as  the 
local  Red  Cross,  the  Associated  Charities, 
the  Nursing  Association  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  so  far  as  they  have  served  soldiers  and 
sailors  or  their  families.  By  furnishing, 
when  necessary,  shoes,  meals,  etc.,  to  soldiers 
en  route  through  the  city,  it  has  made  other 
solicitation  for  such  gifts  necessary. 


ANOTHER  chain  letter  for  war  relief  has 
made  its  appearance  in  the  eastern  states, 
having  traveled  clear  across  the  continent 
from  Seattle.  It  is  ostensibly  for  a  special 
hospital  in  Paris,  claiming  the  endorsement 
of  the  French  consul  at  Seattle  and  of  the 
Red  Cross  which,  it  says,  has  promised 
$2,000  for  every  $18,000  raised.  Both  the 
consul  and  the  Red  Cross  repudiate  any 
connection  with  the  appeal.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  the  cost  of  a  four-letter  chain, 
if  carried  out  to  the  tenth  serial  number, 
would  aggregate  a  total  of  $240,000,000  in 
postage  alone,  not  counting  the  cost  of  paper, 
stenographic  work,  etc. 


THE  travelers'  aid  section  of  the  Southern 
Sociological  Congress  was  attended  by  fifty- 
two  accredited  representatives  from  twenty- 
six  cities,  representing  sixteen  states.  The 
program  included  all  the  problems  that  may 
beset  a  traveler — from  the  inducements  that 
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PREPARATION 

FOR 

SOCIAL  WORK 

The  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy  will  register 
students  September  20-26 
for  its  two-year  course. 

The  curriculum  includes 
courses  which  will  be  of 
special  value  as  preparation 
for  social  and  civic  work 
during  and  after  the  war. 

The  First  Year 

Social   Work   in   War  Time.     Edward   T. 
Devine 

"The  Method  of  Social  T 

Case  Work.  [.Porter  R.  Lee 

Family  Welfare.  J 

Child  Welfare.'     Henry   W.   Thurston. 
Industrial  Conditions.     John  A.  Fitch 

Social  and  Living  ConO 
ditions. 

Statistical  Methods. 

The  Immigrant. 

*Types  of  Social  Work.     Various  lecturers 

Hygiene  and  Disease.    Haven  T.  Emerson, 
M.D.,  and  James  Alexander  Miller,  M.D. 

Education    and    Recreation.      Walter    W . 
Pettit 

Crime  and  Punishment.    George  W.  Kirch- 
wey  and  Orlando  F.  Lewis 

The  Law  in  Social  Work.     David  H.  M. 
Pyle 

Excursions   and! 

Lectures.  \-Mary  Grace   Worthington 

*Field  Work.     J 
•Courses  starred  are  required. 

The  Second  Year 

The  second  year  permits  a 
wide  range  of  specialization 
adapted  to  individual  in- 
terests. In  addition  to  field 
work  and  seminar  in  the 
field  of  special  interest,  the 
following  courses^,  will  be 
offered : 

The   Development  of  Social   Case   Work. 
Porter  R.  Lee 

Studies  in  Behavior.     Henry  W .  Thurston 

Social  Politics.     Sydney  D.  M.  Hudson 

Publicity     in     Social    Work.       Karl     de 

Schweinitz 

Principles   of   Administration.      Lecturer 
to  be  announced 

Columbia  University  gives  credit 
for  work  in  the  School  toward  the 
degrees  of  M.A.  and   Ph.D. 

THE  NEW  YORK   SCHOOL  OF 

HILANTHROPY 

For    full    information    address: 

REGISTRAR 
105    East    22d    St.,    New    York 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rate«  are:  Hotels  and  Resort*, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Traveli,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED — Position  as  matron  in  con- 
valescent home  or  child-caring  institution. 
Experienced.     Address  2570  Survey. 


BY  MATRON,  young,  educated,  inter- 
ested in  social  work.  Understands  buying, 
planning,  sewing,  playground,  gardening. 
Constructive  or  preventive  work.  Girls. 
Address  2573  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate, 
specially  trained  in  Binet  testing,  desires 
position  as  mental  examiner.  Address  2574 
Survey. 


TRAINED  and  experienced  medical  so- 
cial worker  desires  position,  preferably  as 
head  worker,  at  present  employed.  Ad- 
dress 2575  Survey. 

COMPETENT  experienced  woman, 
head  of  child-caring  institution,  desires  to 
change  to  similar  position  November  1. 
Middle  West  preferred.  Good  references. 
Address  2577,   Survey. 

WANTED :  Position  as  secretary  to  pro- 
fessional or  literary  person,  or  social 
worker,  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn.  Excel- 
lent references.    Address  2576  Survey 

WANTED :  A  position  as  head  of  sewing 
room  in  institution,  middle  west  preferred, 
or  as  housekeeper  in  same  by  refined,  capa- 
ble woman,  two  years  college  training,  ex- 
cellent seamstress  and  plain  dressmaker, 
where  she  can  have  her  little  boy,  six  years 
old,  with  her.  Best  references.  Address, 
Mrs.  Anna  Goodrick,  Room  206,  433  E. 
Grand  Avenue,  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— Young  woman  as  resident 
assistant  in  Jewish  Settlement,  New  York 
City.    Address  2572  Survey. 

MANAGER  and  leaders  for  women's 
and  girls'  department  in  Jewish  social  centre 
now  organizing.  Write  full  details — edu- 
cation, training,  experience,  special  abilities, 
interests,  etc.  Lederman,  2005  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


whyBDNDS? 


The  Nation  needs  money.     Bonds  extend 
long  after  "war  profits"  end.     They  increase 
all  taxes,    burden   industry    until  paid    and 
ultimately  cost  $2.00  for  every  $1.00  raised. 
They  increase  living  costs  and   reduce  wages. 

THINK    OR    PAY 
A  tax  on  land  values  only  will  raise   yearly 
$5,000,000,000.   will  abolish   all  other    taxes, 
force  idle  land  into  use,  increase  crops,  boom 
industry  and  perpetuate  real  prosperity. 

Investigate — Booklet  Free 
SINGLE  TAX  LEAGUE,  Arden,  Delaware,  Dept.  25 


TAX  LAND 


may  cause  them  to  leave  their  homes,  the 
necessary  protection  at  junction  points  and 
terminals,  the  housing  problem  on  arrival, 
and  the  assimilation  in  the  new  community. 
It  also  included  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
nervous  and  unsettled  conditions  on  account 
of  the  war,  and  plans  were  discussed  for  in- 
tensifying travelers'  aid  work  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  especially  around  camp 
centers  and  in  munition  manufacturing  cities. 
A  study  of  the  experience  of  travelers'  aid 
in  Canada,  the  European  countries  at  war 
and  the  conditions  that  existed  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  was  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  plans  were  discussed  and  developed. 


SHORTAGE  of  coal  has  begun  seriously  to 
embarrass  municipal  enterprise  in  Italy.  The 
municipal  baths  of  Milan,  according  to  a  re- 
port of  Consul  John  H.  Grout,  have  been 
obliged  to  close  for  three  days  each  week 
since  January.  The  baths  are  very  popular 
with  the  working  classes;  the  price  of  ad- 
mission to  the  swimming  pools  is  from  two 
to  six  cents,  including  trunks  and  towel, 
with  an  added  charge  of  six  cents  for  a 
separate  dressing  compartment  and  shower. 
The  largest  of  the  municipal  baths,  the 
Ponte  Gabelle,  is  excellently  arranged  for 
comfort  and  sanitation;  the  walls  are  of 
white  tile,  the  floor  of  cement,  and  the  tubs 
of  white  porcelain. 


NINETEEN  states  pledged  to  direct  law- 
making by  means  of  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum and  several  hundred  towns  and  cit- 
ies governed  under  the  commission  plan  are 
tallied  up  by  the  National  Popular  Govern- 
ment League  in  the  three  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  inaugurates  its  fourth  year  by  the 
issue  of  a  monthly  magazine,  Popular  Gov- 
ernment, the  first  number  of  which  contains, 
among  many  other  interesting  contributions, 
an  account  of  the  spread  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  foreign  countries.  The  organi- 
zation of  an  international  popular  govern- 
ment league,  to  link  up  and  stimulate  this 
movement  in  the  different  countries,  is  in 
process. 


PENNSYLVANIA  has  enlarged  its  pension 
roll  for  mothers.  At  the  session  of  the  legis- 
lature just  adjourned,  $400,000  was  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose,  with  $18,000  for 
state  supervision  and  surveys  and  investiga- 
tion. When  there  is  added  to  this  $400,000 
the  non-merging  balance  of  $45,000  from 
the  previous  fiscal  period  and  the  $445,000 
which  is  required  from  the  counties,  the 
Pennsylvania  widows  are  found  to  have  al- 
most $900,000  to  their  credit  for  the  next 
two  years.  Heretofore  the  sum  has  never 
exceeded  $500,000.  The  money  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. 


PUBLIC  opinion  in  Chicago  among  those 
familiar  with  modern  methods  of  treating 
the  mentally  ill  has  been  aroused  by  a  judge 
who  caused  his  bailiff  at  one  time  to  issue 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  for  thirteen  patients 
who  had  been  declared  insane  and  had  been 
under  treatment  in  one  of  the  state  hospitals, 
and  again  for  twenty-nine  with  no  further 
knowledge  than  letters  written  to  him  by 
these  patients.  No  action  was  taken  by  the 
state  in  the  matter  of  the  first  thirteen,  as 
they  were  practically  all  recovered  and 
would  very  soon  have  been  discharged;  but 
when  the  second  order  came,  the  director  of 
public  welfare  for  the  state  of  Illinois  de- 
cided upon  the  advice  of  the  attorney  general 
to  protest  and  the  case  was  continued  until 
the  third  Monday  in  September.  The  judge 
is  described  as  kindly  disposed,  but  this 
method  of  deciding  whether  or  not  a  patient 
is  recovered  could  easily  result  in  serious 
harm. 


FEARS  of  labor  leaders  that  "anti-idleness" 
laws  may  be  turned  into  strike-breaking 
measures  have  been  realized  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  a  so-called  vagrancy  act  was 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 
Under  the  act  which  was  put  through  as  a 
war  measure,  it  is  unlawful  for  any  citizen 
of  the  state  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty  to  fail  to  work  a  certain  number  of 
hours  per  week.  Now  when  miners  em- 
ployed by  the  Monte  Coal  Company  at  Ot- 
tawa suspended  work  because  they  were  not 
permitted  to  present  grievances  to  the  man- 
agement, the  company  seized  upon  the  va- 
grancy law  to  drive  them  back  to  employ- 
ment. Two  miners  and  their  sons  were  ar- 
rested and  the  company  employed  an  attor- 
ney to  assist  the  county  prosecutor.  Coal 
companies  lobbied  for  an  anti-strike  law 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  but  were 
defeated  by  organized  labor. 


THE  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin 
has  submitted  its  first  report  on  apprentice- 
ship since  the  law  of  1915,  which  requires 
minors  learning  a  trade  to  be  under  legal 
contract;  provides  for  trade  instruction  in  a 
school  five  hours  per  week  until  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  gives  the  state,  through  the  In- 
dustrial Commission,  power  to  classify 
trades,  supervise  contracts  and  mediate  dif- 
ferences between  apprentices  and  employers. 
The  result  of  the  law  has  been  that  468  new 
contracts  were  entered  into  in  1916  as  com- 
pared with  163  in  1915  and  220  in  1914.  The 
greater  part  of  them  are  in  the  machinists' 
trade.  Very  few  apprentices  start  at  less 
than  ten  cents  per  hour,  and  most  of  them 
begin  at  twelve  cents  per  hour.  These  wages 
are  increased  every  six  months  up  to  twenty 
cents  per  hour  and  above  during  the  last 
period  of  apprenticeship.  Of  the  contracts  in 
force  on  January  1,  1917,  34.8  per  cent  were 
entered  into  by  boys  sixteen  years  of  age; 
29.7  per  cent  by  boys  seventeen  years  of  age, 
19.2  per  cent  eighteen  years  of  age;  while 
all  above  eighteen  years  total  only  16.3  per 
cent. 


THE  College  Libre  des  Sciences  Sociales  in 
Paris,  of  which  Paul  Deschanel,  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  member 
of  the  Academy,  is  president,  has  conducted 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  afternoon 
and  evening  courses  of  study  relating  social 
progress  to  war  conditions.  Each  course  of 
lectures,  which  has  been  extremely  well  at- 
tended, is  re-enforced  by  visits  to  social  in- 
stitutions and  factories.  Among  the  subjects 
treated  this  year  are:  A  New  War  and  a 
New  Peace,  German  Political  Science  and 
the  Conduct  of  War,  The  Recovery  of 
France  after  the  Great  Wars  of  the  Past, 
The  Reconstruction  of  Cities,  Towns  and  Vil- 
lages After  the  War,  Professional  Repre- 
sentation and  Training,  War  and  Language, 
Woman  in  Agriculture,  Women  and  the 
War,  The  Lessons  of  the  War,  War  Or- 
phans, and  series  of  lectures  on  various 
French  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  This 
college  prides  itself  on  providing  a  platform 
for  the  free  teaching  of  the  most  controver- 
sial social  doctrines  by  the  recognized  au- 
thorities in  each  field. 


THE  WISCONSIN  Anti-Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation has  adopted  the  plan  of  sending  out 
from  time  to  time  from  its  headquarters  in 
Milwaukee,  small  informal  bulletins  to  su- 
perintendents of  the  various  tuberculosis  san- 
atoria and  to  all  public  health  nurses  in  the 
state.  These  bulletins  are  usually  only  about 
four  or  five  pages  in  length  and  contain 
short  articles,  suggestions,  questions,  and 
brief  items  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in 
health  work.  The  material  contained  there- 
in is  of  a  more  personal  nature  than  that 
published  in  the  Crusader,  the  official  monthly 
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publication  of  the  association.  The  idea  of 
the  bulletins  is  to  bring  those  who  are  doing 
the  actual  public  health  and  tuberculosis 
work  in  the  field  into  more  personal  contact 
with  the  association  and  its  work,  and  to 
serve  as  a  means  of  the  mutual  exchange  of 
ideas  upon  those  seemingly  unimportant  mat- 
ters which  are  so  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
health  worker.  To  save  expense  these  bul- 
letins are  multigraphed  instead  of  printed. 
It  is  felt  that  this  is  an  effective  means  of  se- 
curing cooperation  among  the  workers. 


SOME  of  the  proposals  by  which  the  prac- 
tice of  physicians  who  go  to  France  may  be 
protected  in  their  absence  are  recorded  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  One  Kansas  so- 
ciety resolved  that  all  patients  attended  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  their  regular  physician 
should  be  restored  to  him  on  his  return  to  the 
country,  with  one-third  of  the  income  re- 
ceived from  this  temporary  practice.  A 
Pennsylvania  society  will  pay  35  per  cent  to 
the  doctor  in  military  service.  The  Society 
of  the  County  of  New  York  has  started  a 
fund  to  aid  the  families  of  absent  physicians 
which  will  be  administered  through  the 
Academy  of  Medicine.  Many  universities 
are  arranging  to  re-employ  members  of  their 
teaching  staffs   after   their   return. 


PROBABLY  the  quickest  clean-up  ever  ef- 
fected in  an  American  city  resulted  on 
August  8  from  a  visit  to  Mayor  W.  B. 
Mooers,  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  of  the  com- 
mandant and  adjutant  of  the  officers'  train- 
ing camp,  accompanied  by  Walter  J.  Hooke, 
representing  the  Committee  on  Training 
Camp  Activities.  After  spending  an  hour 
with  the  delegation  and  having  become  thor- 
oughly aroused  to  the  fact  that  only  imme- 
diate compliance  with  their  demands  could 
save  for  Plattsburg  the  second  officers'  train- 
ing camp  to  be  opened  on  August  27,  the 
mayor  summoned  by  telephone  the  city  coun- 
cil for  an  emergency  session.  A  few  minutes 
later,  he  was  duly  empowered  to  close  be- 
tween 7  P.  m.  and  8  A.  M.  nine  saloons  ob- 
jected to  by  the  camp  authorities,  to  close 
one  dance  hall  and  subject  the  others  to  a 
license,  and  to  replace  the  police  commis- 
sioner. A  further  proposal  of  the  mayor  for 
the  appointment  of  two  policewomen  was  de- 
ferred for  further  discussion,  the  expenditure 
being  deemed  unnecessary  by  members  of  the 
council,  who  thought  there  would  be  nothing 
for  such  officers  to  do  if  the  other  measures 
approved   at   the   meeting   were   carried   out. 


BECAUSE  of  the  large  number  of  "green 
hands"  who  must  replace  men  who  are 
drafted,  a  conference  will  be  called  in  New 
York  in  September  by  the  National  Safety 
Council  to  emphasize  the  extraordinary  need 
for  inculcating  "safety-first"  principles 
among  newcomers  in  factories. 


This  Mark  on  Good  Books 

The 

RESTORATION 

of 
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by  SIDNEY  WEBB 

Send  for  copy  of  exhaustive  review 

from   The  New  Statesman 

All  bookstores,  50c.  net. 

B.  W.  Huebsch    Publisher    New  York 


CALENDAR  OF  CONFERENCES 

Items    for    the    next    calendar   should    reach    the 
Survey  before  Sept.   12. 

August  and  September 

Bar  Association,  American.  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  September  4-6.  Sec'y,  George  Whitelock, 
1416  Munsey  building,   Baltimore. 

Charities  and  Correction,  Canadian  Conference 
of.  Ottawa,  September  23-25.  Sec'y,  Arthur  H. 
Burnett,  City  Hall,   Toronto,  Canada. 

Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  American  Insti- 
tute of.  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  September  3-4.  Sec'y, 
Edwin  M.  Abbott,  Land  Title  building,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Home  Economics  Association,  American.  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  August  22-28.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Alice 
P.  Norton,  1326  East  58  street,  Chicago. 

Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society.  Bellport, 
L.  I.,  Sept.  18-24.  Sec'y,  Harry  W.  Laidler, 
70    Fifth   avenue,    New    York   city. 

Municipalities,  League  of  American.  Gary,  Ind., 
Sept.   5-8.      Sec'y,   Robert  E.  Lee,   Baltimore. 

Municipalities,  League  of  California.  Santa 
Rosa,  September  24-29.  Sec'y,  Wm.  J.  Locke, 
Pacific  building,   San   Francisco. 

Municipalities,  League  of  Virginia.  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  September  18-20.  Sec'y,  L.  C.  Brinsin, 
Portsmouth,   Va. 

Municipalities,  Union  of  Canadian.  London, 
Ontario,  August  27-29.  Sec'y,  W.  D.  Lightall, 
Westmount,  Quebec. 

Safety  and  Sanitation,  National  Exposition  of, 
New  York,  Sept.  10-15.  Sec'y,  W.  C.  Cameron, 
Continental  and  Commercial  Bank  building, 
Chicago,  111. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Summer  conferences.  Central  City 
second  section,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  August  21-31; 
Town  and  Country,  Conference  Point,  Lake 
Geneva,  Wis.,  August  21-31;  Pacific  Coast  City, 
Asilomar,   Cal.,   August   21-31. 

Later  Meetings 

National 

Civic  Association,  American.  St.  Louis,  October 
22-24.  Sec'y,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  914,  Union 
Trust  building,   Washington,  D.   C. 

Housing  Association,  National.  Chicago.  Octo- 
ber 15-17.  Headquarters,  Hotel  La  Salle.  Sec'y, 
Lawrence  Veiller,  105  East  22  street,  New  York 
city. 

Interchurch  Federation,  The  Purpose  and  Meth- 
ods of.  Called  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Pittsburgh, 
October  1-4.  Sec'y,  Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  105  East 
22  street,  New   York  city. 

Recreation  Congress  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America.  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  November  20-23.  Sec'y,  H.  S. 
Braucher,    1    Madison    avenue.    New    York    city. 

State  and  Local 

Charities  and  Correction,  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of.  Binghamton,  Nov.  13-15.  Sec'y. 
Richard  W.   Wallace,   Drawer   17,  Albany,   N.   Y. 

Charities  and  Correction,  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference of.  Aiken,  S.  C,  November.  Pres., 
Rev.   K.  G.  Finlay,  Columbia,   S.   C. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy   unchanged   throughout  the   month. 

A.  L.  A.  Book  List;  monthly;  $1;  annotated  mag- 
azine on  book  selection;  valuable  guide  to  best 
books;  American  Library  Association,  78  East 
Washington   St.,   Chicago. 

American  Red  Cross  Magazine;  monthly;  $2  a 
year;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  publishers,  New 
York. 

American  Journal  of  Public  Health;  monthly;  $3 
a  year;  3  months'  trial  (4  months  to  Survey 
readers),  50  cents;  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation,  126  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston. 

The  Crisis;  monthly;  $1;  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  publisher, 
70   Fifth   Ave.,    New   York. 

The  Club  Worker;  monthly;  30  cents  a  year;  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Workers,  35  East  30 
St.,  New  York. 

The  Journal  of  Home  Economics;  monthly;  $2 
a  year;  foreign  postage,  35c.  extra;  Canadian, 
20c. ;  American  Home  Economics  Association, 
1211    Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

The  Journal  of  Negro  History;  quarterly;  $1  a 
year;  foreign  subscriptions  25  cents  extra;  con- 
cerned with  facts  not  with  opinions;  Association 
for  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  1216  You 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Life  and  Labor;  monthly;  $1  a  year;  National 
Woman's  Trade  Union  League;  a  spirited  record 
of  the  organized  struggle  of  women,  by  women, 
for  women  in  the  economic  world;  Room  703, 
139    N.    Clark    St.,    Chicago. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

National  Municipal  Review;  monthly;  $5  a  year; 
authoritative,  public  spirited,  constructive;  Na- 
tional Municipal  League;  North  American  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

The  Negro  Year  Book;  an  annual;  35c.  postpaid; 
permanent   record   of   current   events.      An   ency- 


clopedia of  41  pages  of  historical  and  sociologi- 
cal facts  relating  to  the  Negro.  General  and 
special  bibliographies;  full  index.  Published 
under  the  auspices  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuske- 
gee,  Ala. 

The  Playground  Magazine ;  monthly;  $2;  Recrea- 
tion in  Industries  and  Vocational  Recreation 
are  discussed  in  the  August  Playground.  Prob- 
lems involved  "in  laying  out  playgrounds  are 
taken  up  in  detail  by  A.  E.  Metzdorf,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.  Price  of  this  issue  $.50.  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
1    Madison    Ave.,    New    York. 

Public  Health  Nurse  Quarterly,  $1  a  year;  na- 
tional organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  50O 
Lexington   Ave.,   New   York. 

Social  Hygiene;  a  quarterly  magazine;  $2  per 
year;  The  Social  Hygiene  Bulletin;  monthly; 
$.25  per  year;  both  free  to  members;  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation,   105   W.   40   St.,   New   York. 

Southern  Workman;  monthly;  illustrated;  folk 
song,  and  corn  club,  and  the  great  tidal  move- 
ments of  racial  progress;  all  in  a  very  human 
vein;  $1  a  year;  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton, 
Va. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

[Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,   copy    'unchanged    throughout    the    month] 

Athletics  for  Elementary  School  Girls.  By 
Ethel  Rockwell,  Supervisor  and  Director  Girls' 
Gymnasium,  Public  Schools,  Kalamazoo,  Mich- 
igan. (Price  Fifteen  Cents.)  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madison 
avenue,  New  York  city. 

Canadian  Patriotic  Fund.  By  Paul  U.  Kellogg. 
With  introduction  by  Ernest  P.  Bicknell  of  the 
Red  Cross.  First-hand  account  of  case  visiting 
and  city  organization  of  war  relief  for  soldiers' 
families.     Price    10   cents.     Survey   Associates. 

Complete  Set  of  Laws  for  the  Welfare  of  All 
Missouri  Children,  A.  Prepared  by  the  Mis- 
souri Children's  Code  Commission.  Manley  O. 
Hudson,  sec'y,  State  University,   Columbus,  Mo. 

Crime  Prevention:  The  Study  of  Causes.  By 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Haines,  1194  Oak  street,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  Bureau  of 
Juvenile  Research. 

Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  Labor  Agreement. 
By  J.  E.  Williams,  Sidney  Hillman  and  Earl 
Dean  Howard.    Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  Chicago. 

Hospital  Aid  for  School  Children.  Facilities 
and  Procedure  for  Tonsil  and  Adenoid  Opera- 
tions in  New  York  City  Hospitals  and  Dispen- 
saries. By  J.  H.  Berkowitz.  Bureau  of  Welfare 
of  School  Children,  Association  for  Improving 
the  condition  of  the  Poor,  105  East  22  St.,  N.  Y. 

Interest  of  the  Community  in  Cancer,  By 
Louis  I.  Dublin.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  New  York. 

Living  Wage  by  Legislation,  A.  The  Oregon 
Experience.  By  Edwin  V.  O'Hara,  chairman 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission.  State  Printing 
Department,   Salem,  Oregon. 

Public  Schools  Athletic  League.  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madi- 
son avenue,  New  York  city.  (Price  Fifteen 
Cents.) 

SOCIAL  WORK  AND  THE  WAR  PAMPHLETS: 

No.  87     Social    Problems    of    the    War.      Ed- 
ward   T.    Devine    (10    cents). 
No.  88     War  Relief  in   Canada.     Helen  R.   Y. 

Reid    (12    cents). 
No.  89     Public  Health  Nursing  and  the  War. 

Mary  E.  Lent  (8  cents). 
No.  91     The    Public    Health    in    War    Time. 

Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow   (8  cents). 
No.  93     Mobilization     of     the     Brain     Power 
of     the     Nation.        Stewart     Paton, 
M.   D.    (8  cents). 
No.  94     Economy  in  Diet.     Prof.  Graham  Lusk 

(12   cents). 
No.  98     The   Relation   of   Food  Economics  to 
the  Nutritive   Value  of  the  Diet. 
Lucy    H.    Gillet    (8   cents). 
No.   104     The    Negro    and    the    New    Economic 

Conditions.     R.  R.  Moton  (6  cents). 

No.   105     Financing    Charities    in    War    Time. 

Samuel    McCune    Lindsay    (6    cents). 

No.   106     Illegitimacy    in    Europe    as    Affected 

by    the    War.      Emma    O.    Lundberg 

(8   cents). 

Order  by  number.  Send  remittance  with  order. 
Address  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
315   Plymouth  Court,   Chicago. 

Sword  of  Damocles,  The.  By  William  C.  Rucker, 
Assistant  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  10  cents  from  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  105  West  40  St.,  N.  Y. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed ;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and 
pamphlets  supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right  hands. 

WARTIME  SERVICE 
ttTTotfr  t/le  Survey  can  serve" 
■*■  ■*■  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  April,  in 
our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory  is 
one  of  several  steps  in  carrying  out 
this  commission.  The  executives  of 
these  organizations  will  answer  ques- 
tions or  offer  counsel  to  individuals 
and  local  organizations  in  adjusting 
their  work  to  emergent  wartime  de- 
mands. 


SUBJECT   INDEX 

Americanization,  Nlil. 

Birth   Registration,  Aaspim. 

Blindness,  Ncpb. 

Cancer,  Ascc. 

Central  Councils,  Aaoc. 

Charities,  Ncsw. 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Amer.   Assn.   for  Org.   Charity. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.   Org.  Dept. 
Charters,  Nml,  Sbo. 
CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.  Child  Labor  Com. 

Natl.  Child  Welf.   Exhibit  Assn. 

Natl.   Kindergarten   Assn. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child  Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 
CHURCH   AND   SOCIAL   SERVICE 

(Episcopal)  Jt.  Com.  on  Soc.  Ser.,  Pec. 

(Federal)  Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.   Ser.,  Fccca. 

(Unitarian)  Dept.  of  Soc.  and  Pub.  Ser.,  Aua. 


CIVICS 

Amer.  Proportional  Rep.  Lg. 

Natl.  Municipal  League. 

Short  Ballot  Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Civilian  Relief,  Arc. 
Clinics,   Industrial,   Ncl. 
Commission  Government,  Nml,  Sbo. 
Community   Organization,  Aiss. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,  Nlww. 

Coordination  Social  Agencies,  Aadc  Aiss. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
COUNTRY  LIFE' 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,   Fccca,  Arc 
Crime,   Sa. 

Disfranchisement,  Naacp. 
EDUCATION 

Amer.  Library  Assn. 

Natl.  Kindergarten   Assn. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,   Ed.   Dept. 
Electoral  Reform,  Nml.,  Hi,  Ti,  Apkl. 
Eugenics,  Er. 

Exhibits,  Aaspim,   Ncpb,   Nyshs. 
Fatigue,  Ncl. 
Feeblemindedness,  Cpfm,   Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Franchises,  Nml. 
HEALTH 

Amer.  Pub.   Health  Assn. 

Amer.  Assn.    for   Study   &   Prev'n't'n    Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.  Soc.  for  Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Amer.  Red  Cross. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Com. of  One  Hund.  on  Natl.  Health. 

Com.  on  Prov.  for  Feebleminded. 

Eugenics  Registry. 

Natl.  Assn.  for  Study  and  Prevt.  Tuberculosis. 

Natl.   Com.   for  Ment.   Hygiene. 

Natl.  Com.   for   Prev.   of   Blindness. 

Natl.  Org.    for   Public   Health  Nursing. 

Natl.   Soc.   Hygiene  Assn. 

New  York  Social   Hygiene   Society, 

Ncsw,  Ncwea, 

Survey  Associates,  Health  Dept. 
Health   Insurance,  Aall. 
History,  Asnlh. 
Home  Economics,  Ahea. 
Home  Work,  Ncl,  Nclc 
Hospitals,  Naspt. 
Idiocy,  Cpfm. 
Imbecility,  Cpfm. 
IMMIGRATION 

Council  of  Jewish  Worn.,  Dept.   Im.  Aid. 

Natl.  Lib.  Im.  League,  NFS,  Tas. 
Industrial  hygiene,  Apha. 
INDUSTRY 

Amer.  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Natl.  Child  Labor  Com. 

Natl.  Consumers  League. 

Natl.  League   of  Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.  Worn.   Trade  Union   League. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.   Studies. 

Survey  Associates,  Ind.  Dept. 

Ncsw. 
Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,  Ahea. 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.  on  Int.  Justice  and  Good  Will,  Fccca. 

Survey  Associates,  For.   Serv.  Dept. 
Labor  Laws,  Aall,  Ncl,  Nclc 
Legislative   Reform,  Aprl. 
Liquor,   Nml. 

LIBRARIES 

American  Library  Assn. 

Russ.  Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental  Hygiene,  Cpfm,  Ncmh. 
Military  Relief,  Arc. 
Minimum  Wage,  Ncl. 
Mountain  Whites,  Rsf. 
Municipal  Government,  Aprl,   Nfs,  Nml. 
National   Service,   Aiss. 
Negro  Training,  Asnlh,  Hi,  Naacp,  Ti. 
Neighborhood  Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,  Arc,  Nophs. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 
Peonage,  Naacp. 
Playgrounds,   Praa. 
Physical   Training,   Praa. 
Police,  Nml. 

Protection  Women  Workers,  Ncl. 
Prostitution,  Asha. 

Public  Health,  Apha,  Cohnh,  Nophs. 
RACE  PROBLEMS 

Assn.   for  Study   Negro  Life  and  Hist. 

Hampton   Institute. 

Natl.  Assn.  for  Adv.   Colored  Peop. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 

Tuskegee  Institute. 

Alil,  Er. 
Reconstruction,   Ncsw. 
RECREATION 

Playground   and   Rec.  Assn.  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 


REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   Div.  of  Rem.   Loans. 
Sanatoria,  Naspt. 
Self-Governmcnt,  Nlww. 
SETTLEMENTS 

Natl.   Fed.   of  Settlements. 
Sex  Education,  Asha,  Nyshs. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short   Ballot,   Sbo. 
Short  Working  Hours,  Ncl. 
Social   Agencies,    Surveys   of,   Aaoc. 
Social   Hygiene,  Asha,   Nyshs. 
SOCIAL   SERVICE 

Amer.    Inst,    of    Soc.    Service. 

Com.  on  Ch.  and   Soc.   Service,  Fccca. 

Dept.    of   Soc.   and   Public   Service,   Aua. 

Joint   Com.    on    Soc.    Service,    Pec 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.    Conference    of    Social    Work. 
Statistics,  Rsf. 
SURVEYS 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   Dept.    Sur.   and   Ex. 

Ncmh.,  Praa,  Ncwea. 
Taxation,  Nml. 
TRAVELERS  AID 

Travelers  Aid    Society. 

Cjw. 
Tuberculosis,   Naspt. 
Vocational    Education,    Nclc,   Rsf. 
Unemployment,    Aall. 
WAR  RELIEF 

Am.    Red   Cross. 
WOMEN 

Amer.    Home    Economics   Assn. 

Natl.  Consumers'    League. 

Natl.   League   of   Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.  Women's   Trade   Union   League. 

Cjw.,  Tas. 
Working  Girls. 

Nlww.,   Tas. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 

LATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  Workmen's  compensation;  health  in- 
surance; industrial  hygiene;  unemployment;  one- 
day-rest-in-seven;  administration  of  labor  laws. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZINC- 
CHARITY— Mrs.  W.  H.  Lothrop,  ch'n;  Francis 
H.  McLean,  gen.  sec'y;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Correspondence  and  active  field  work  in  the  or- 
ganization, and  solution  of  problems  confronting, 
charity  organization  societies  and  councils  of 
social  agencies;  surveys  of  social  agencies;  plans 
for  proper  coordination  of  effort  between  different 
social   agencies. 

AMERICAN  ASSOC.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B'.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature  on  request.  Traveling  exhibit. 
Urges  prenatal  instruction;  adequate  obstetrical 
care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing;  infant 
welfare   consultations 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  NEGRO 
LIFE  AND  HISTORY— Carter  G.  Woodson,  di- 
rector of  research;  1216  You  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  To  popularize  the  Negro  and  his 
contributions  to  civilization  that  he  may  not 
become  a  negligible  factor  in  the  thought  of  the 
world. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—Mrs.  Alice  P.  Norton,  sec'y;  1326  E. 
58  St.,  Chicago.  Information  supplied  on  any- 
thing that  pertains  to  food,  shelter,  clothing  or 
management  in  school,  institution  or  home. 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE— Founded  by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong.  Nathaniel 
M.    Pratt,   gen.   sec'y.      Edward   W.    Bemis,    Robert 

A.  Woods,  dept.  directors,  Bible  House,  Astor 
Place,  New  York.  Welcomes  inquiries  as  to  all 
matters  of  community  organization  and  progress. 
Members  of  its  staff  glad  to  enter  into  consulta- 
tion by  correspondence  about  given  conditions 
or  particular  projects.  Assists  in  bringing  to  in- 
dividual new  undertakings  the  combined  results 
and  lessons  of  the  best  productive  achievement. 
Ready  to  aid  in  securing  publications,  speakers, 
temporary  or  permanent  leadership.  Particular 
attention  given  to  requests  from  communities  in 
which  all  such  effort  is  at  an  early  stage.  Seeks 
to  bring  about  better  cooperation  among  special- 
ized national  organizations,  toward  securing  the 
more  comprehensive  local  application  of  their 
types  of  service.  Promotes  the  fullest  extension 
of  principles  and  methods  which  on  a  limited 
scale  have  conclusively  shown  their  power  for  the 
upbuilding   of   the   nation. 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION— George 

B.  Utley.  exec,  sec'y;  78  E.  Washington  St.,  Chi- 
cago. Furnishes  information  about  organizing 
libraries,  planning  library  buildings,  training 
librarians,  cataloging  libraries,  etc.  List  of  publi- 
cations on  request. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE— C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin 
Bank  Building,  Philadelphia.  Advocates  propor- 
tional representation,  a  rational  and  fundamental 
reform  in  electing  representatives.  Literature 
free.      Membership  $1. 


NOTICE  TO  READER 

When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine 
place  a  1-cent  stamp  on  this  notice,  hand 
same  to  any  postal  employe  and  it  will  be 
placed  (ft  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sail 
ors  at   the  front. 

NO  WRAPPING.  NO  ADDRESS. 

A.  S.  Burleson, 
Postmaster    General. 
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FLIES  IN   SWARMS  COVER  THE  FOODS  EXPOSED  FOR  SALE" 


CONQUERED  BY  DIRT  AND  DISEASE 

Turkey's  Appeal  to  American  Sanitary  and  Medical  Aid 

By  Alden  R.  Hoover,  M.D. 

Price  25  Cents  September  1,  1917 


Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1635) 

KITCHEN    UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware. 

HOUSECLEANING   ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,    GLASS  LINED. 
ENAMELED  STEEL   LINED, 

THAT  ARE 

SANITARY,    EFFICIENT,    ECONOMICAL. 

45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.     New  York 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods. 

FREDERICK    LOESER    &    CO., 
484    Fulton    Street,  Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 


Groceries. 

SEEMAN     BROS., 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies. 

HAMMACHER,    SCHLEMMER    *    CO., 
Fourth    Ave.,    Thirteenth    St.,  New     York 


Electric  Clock  Systems. 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc., 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


The  High  Cost  of  Living 

THE  increasingly  high  cost  of  living  can  be  re- 
duced  at  once  only   by  the   application   of 

Domestic  Science,  which  shows  how  to  lessen 
the  food  bills,  how  to  save  time  and  1  abor,  how  to 
keep  the  family  in  health,  how  to  manage  all  the 
details  of  housekeeping  in  the  best  and  easiest  way. 
Domestic  Science  makes  the  work  of  the  house- 
keeper an  interesting  profession  instead  of  deadening 
drudgerv 

The  correspondence  courses  of  the  American 
School  of  Home  Economics  were  prepared  by  lead- 
ing teachers,  especially  for  home  study.  They  have 
been  tested,  proved  by  over  15,000  housekeepers, 
teachers,  institution  managers,  etc. 

The  attractive  illustrated  100-page  handbook  of  th< 
school,  "The  Profession  of  Home-Making,"  will  be  sent 
on  request.  Address  a  postcard  or  note — A.  S.  H.  E..  519 
West  S9U>  St..  Chicago.  IU. 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 

new. 

They  protect  your  Mattress 

from  all   impurities  and 

lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our  trat  ie 
mark  and  name — Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress 
Protector — on  each  Pro- 
tector. 


'  None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark  " 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co, 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  SOCIAL  CHALLENGE  OF  CHINA 

A  series  of  four  articles  on  the  marvelous  modern  blossoming  of  the 
republic  on  the  rich  soil  of  the  old  Flowery  Kingdom,  written  by  a 
man  at  the  very  heart  of  the  New  China,  begins  in  the  SURVEY 
next  week. 


Conquered    by    Dirt  and    Disease 

Turkey's  Appeal  to  American  Sanitary  and  Medical  Aid 

By  Alden  R.  Hoover,   M.D. 


MEDICAL    MISSIONARY    OF    THE    AMERICAN    BOARD    OF    FOREIGN    MISSIONS 


The  following  article  contains  the  substance  of  a  report  made  by  the 
author  in  July  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  is  making  a  care- 
ful study  of  conditions  respecting  medical  work  in  Turkey.  Dr. 
Hoover  has  for  some  twelve  years  been  engaged  in  hospital  and  sur- 
gical work  for  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  mostly  in 
central  Turkey.  For  seven  months,  in  1015,  he  was  director  of  Red 
Cross  work  in  Costantinople  and  had  charge  of  the  French  hospital 
(4.0  beds),  the  British  hospital  (120  beds)  and  a  hospital  at  the  mili- 
tary barracks  (556  beds).  Here  he  had  under  his  care  thousands  of 
wounded  soldiers,  most  of  them  Ottoman  Turks,  and  was  thrown 
into  close  relation  to  Turkish  officials,  physicians  and  military  men. 
The  following  pages  contain  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  statement 
of  sanitary  and  health  conditions  in  Turkey  which  has  come  to  this 
country  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

TURKEY  is  one  of  the  richest  regions  in  the  tem- 
perate zone.  Valuable  mines  of  silver,  copper  and 
coal  are  untouched.  The  land  after  all  these  cen- 
turies yields  a  fair  crop  of  wheat  and  barley  with 
cultivation  that  scarcely  more  than  scratches  the  ground. 
Fruits  and  nuts  are  of  the  finest.  The  apples  of  Amassia,  the 
filberts  of  the  Black  Sea  region,  the  tobacco  of  the  northern 
region  of  Asia  Minor,  the  figs  of  Smyrna,  the  cotton  of  the 
Adana  region,  the  raw  silk  of  Broussa  are  but  a  few  samples 
of  what  might  be  accomplished  throughout  the  whole  country 
with  modern  agricultural  methods. 

As  it  is,  the  government  has  imposed  heavy  taxation,  has 
encouraged  rather  than  discountenanced  the  hatred  among 
races.  Suspicion  takes  the  place  of  confidence.  Towns  and 
cities  are  high-walled ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  isolated 
farmhouse.  Every  man  living  for  himself  has  taken  from  the 
country  what  could  be  gotten  without  thought  of  giving  a  re- 
turn. The  forests  have  been  taken  for  fuel,  even  to  digging 
up  the  roots.  The  farmer  plants  and  reaps  in  a  small  way, 
may  even  pull  up  the  stalks  of  grain  by  hand  in  order  to  save 
the  straw  for  fodder,  and  seems  content  if  in  this  way  he 
ekes  out  an  existence.  It  is  a  contentment  of  ignorance  and 
resignation,  for  where  the  example  of  better  living  has  been 
shown  them  Turks  are  eager  to  learn. 

Flies,  filth  and  vermin  characterize  the  interior  of  Turkey. 
The  roadside  inns  are  notorious  in  this  respect.  Foreigners 
find  it  necessary  to  provide  traveling  beds  in  order  to  keep 
awav  from  the  vermin.  It  is  common  to  see  the  vil- 
lage traveler  sitting  by  the  roadside  picking  the  lice  from  his 


underclothing.  Fleas  are  taken  for  granted  as  a  necessary 
evil,  and  they  are  everywhere  in  evidence.  It  makes  the  ex- 
amination of  patients  in  the  out-patient  clinic  rooms  a  matter 
of  great  discomfort  to  the  foreign  physician.  Bedbugs  infest 
practically  every  home  in  the  interior,  and  in  such  numbers 
as  to  make  calling  in  the  homes  most  disagreeable.  A  swat- 
the-fly  campaign  would  be  taken  as  a  joke.  Filth  of  all  kinds 
is  dumped  in  the  streets,  cattle  slaughtered,  and  the  blood 
allowed  to  drain  away  in  the  street.  Flies  in  swarms  cover 
the  meats  and  other  foods  exposed  for  sale.  A  weak  attempt 
has  been  made  in  certain  cities  to  enforce  an  ordinance 
compelling  the  screening  of  food. 

As  in  other  countries  where  the  science  of  medicine  is  not 
yet  highly  developed,  the  acute  infectious  diseases  claim  first 
place  to  attention  on  account  of  their  universal  prevalence, 
their  unchecked  ravages,  and  their  preventability. 

Typhus  fever  in  1915  caused  the  death  of  some  200,000  to 
300,000  people  in  Turkey.  The  government,  instead  of  co- 
operating with  foreign  medical  missions  as  the  Serbian  gov- 
ernment did  in  a  similar  emergency,  sent  their  own  physicians 
to  cope  with  the  disease,  and  of  these  several  hundred  took 
the  disease  and  died.  In  the  Erzerum  region  where,  on  a 
conservative  estimate,  between  60,000  and  100,000  died, 
soap,  water  and  fuel  were  almost  impossible  to  obtain  during 
the  epidemic.  Three  of  our  American  board  physicians  in 
Asia  Minor  gave  their  lives  a  prey  to  this  disease  in  trying  to 
fight  it  single-handed. 

Typhoid  fever  is  prevalent  throughout  the  entire  country 
and  assumes  epidemic  proportions  in  the  summer  and  fall 
months.  In  the  Caesarea  region  in  the  central  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  many  thousands  of  cattle  are  slaughtered  for  making 
a  sort  of  dried  beef.  This  is  done  in  the  late  summer.  There 
are  no  abattoirs,  the  cattle  are  in  countless  instances  butchered 
in  the  streets  of  the  city.  There  is  no  system  of  drainage 
except  the  open  sewer.  I  have  seen  a  patient  dying  of  typhoid 
fever  in  a  room  directly  overlooking  a  courtyard  where  tons 
of  this  dried  beef  were  being  prepared  and  shipped  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  better  class  escape  the  disease  by  living  the 
entire  summer  in  the  vineyards  outside  the  cities. 

Asiatic  cholera  runs  its  terrible  course  in  any  given  region 
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PERAMBULATING    BUTCHER    SHOP 

"There  are  no  abattoirs.     The  cattle  are  in  countless 
instances  butchered  in  the  streets  of  the  city." 

Courtesy  the  Asia  Magazine 

w 


AN   OPEN-AIR   SHAVE 

"Innocent  syphilis,  carried  from  one  to  another  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  infectious  disease.  .  .  .  A  form 
commonly  seen  is  a  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  skin." 

Courtesy    World    Outlook 


CHILDREN  AND  STREET  SELLER 

"The  care  of  the  child  is  simply  a  matter  of  doing  the 
same  as  the  forefathers  did." 


SEPTEMBER     i  ,     i  9  1  7 

and  then  seems  to  leave  that  region  for  several  years.  It 
is  perhaps  as  much  dreaded  as  any  disease  in  Turkey ;  the 
people  look  at  it  in  a  sort  of  hopeless  terror.  In  the  epidemic 
of  1910,  the  governor  of  the  province  could  be  interested  only 
after  the  epidemic  had  gained  headway  in  all  quarters.  He 
then  gave  strict  orders  as  to  quarantine  of  infected  houses. 
This  quarantine  consisted  in  painting  a  streak  of  yellow  paint 
on  the  door-posts  of  such  houses.  These  signs,  however,  were 
absolutely  disregarded  by  the  kindly  disposed  neighbors  of  the 
sick.  Orders  to  eat  only  cooked  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
disobeyed,  for,  as  they  expressed  it,  "Is  the  fruit  this  year  any 
different  from  the  fruit  last  year?"  The  city  physicians  in 
some  instances  were  afraid  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  this 
rule  because  of  fear  some  personal  injury  to  themselves  might 
result. 

Smallpox  is  especially  prevalent  in  the  village  communi- 
ties. More  than  half  of  the  population  of  such  places  show 
the  pock  marks.  The  disease  does  not  seem  to  have  a  very 
high  mortality  in  Turkey,  but  it  is  the  cause  of  innumerable 
cases  of  blindness  among  children  and,  in  this  respect,  second 
only  to  gonorrheal  infection.  Vaccination  is  practiced  in 
larger  towns,  cities  and  in  the  army.  Only  in  the  last  instance 
is  it  systematically  carried  out. 

Malaria,  in  all  the  low  lands  of  the  country,  is  the  cause 
indirectly  of  thousands  of  deaths  annually.  The  people  be- 
come infected,  take  a  few  doses  of  quinine,  partially  control 
the  disease  in  this  way  for  years,  all  the  time,  however,  phy- 
sically unfit  and  an  easy  prey  to  other  diseases.  The  disease 
is  so  prevalent  that  quinine  sulphate  is  a  household  remedy 
known  to  every  one  by  the  name  of  "sulphato"  and  more 
used  than  any  other  drug  in  the  country.  The  native 
physicians  give  the  remedy  by  mouth  or  intermuscularly,  but 
the  result  is  rarely  if  ever  controlled  by  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  blood.  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  effort  to  de- 
stroy the  mosquito  larvae,  or  to  screen  houses,  although  some 
in  order  to  obtain  sleep  use  netting  over  the  bed. 

Tuberculosis  is  ever-present.  It  is  found  in  every  city, 
town  and  village  of  the  country.  The  houses  themselves  are 
contaminated,  so  that  family  after  family  occupying  them  be- 
comes infected.  With  all  their  natural  dread  of  the  disease, 
the  people  take  almost  no  precaution  against  its  spread.  The 
tubercular  patient  is  found  in  the  same  room  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  his  bed  upon  the  floor  will  be  shared 
with  others  in  the  family.  He  will  perhaps  take  the  precau- 
tion to  keep  beside  the  bed  an  open  tin  cup  into  which  he  ex- 
pectorates. Even  in  well-advanced  cases  he  will  be  found  eat- 
ing with  the  family   from  the  common  dish. 

If  the  physician  pronounces  the  disease  tuberculosis,  the 
word  sounds  the  death  sentence  for  the  patient  in  the  minds 
of  the  family.  They  will  ask  what  can  be  done  to  prevent 
others  from  taking  the  disease,  but  with  their  limited  knowl- 
edge of  germ  infection  the  advice  of  the  physician  is  of  no 
practical  avail,  and  they  are  apt  to  miss  the  most  important 
point.  I  have  many  times  had  a  glass  of  water  brought  to  me 
for  inspection,  with  the  remark,  "You  can  see,  Doctor,  there 
are  no  germs  in  this  water."  Forms  of  tuberculosis  which 
are  not  so  common  in  our  country  are  exceedingly  common  in 
Turkey ;  for  example,  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  joints, 
tuberculosis  of  the  spine,  tubercular  glands,  tubercular  peri- 
tonitis, tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  etc.  I  know  of 
no  sanatoria  for  tuberculosis  in  all  the  interior  of  the  country. 
There  are  ideal  locations  for  the  establishment  of  sanatoria  in 
the  mountain  regions  of  the  interior,  with  an  elevation  of 
4,000  to  8,000  feet  and  with  a  climate  quite  as  favorable  as 
that  of  our  Colorado. 
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Syphilis  ravages  some  of  the  villages  to  the  extent  of 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  population.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  manner  of  living  of  the  village  people,  who  live 
huddled  together  and  use  common  eating  and  drinking  uten- 
sils. The  disease  in  such  instances  is  the  so-called  "innocent" 
syphilis,  carried  from  one  to  another  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  infectious  disease.  In  such  districts  the  disease  is  not 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  immorality.  A  form 
commonly  seen  is  a  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  skin,  the  so- 
called  chronic  syphilide.  In  the  large  cities,  and  especially  in 
the  coast  cities,  the  social  evil  is  flagrant.  Proper  treatment 
is  costly,  and  in  consequence  the  disease  is  allowed  to  run  its 
course.  A  form  of  native  treatment  much  used  consists  of 
mercury  fumigations.  This  treatment  so  often  results  in 
mercurial  poisoning  that  it  is  not  at  all  rare  to  see  cases  of 
extensive  necrosis  of  the  jaw  bone  as  a  sequel.  The  hospitals 
of  the  interior  are  not  equipped,  as  a  rule,  to  do  the  Was- 
serman  test,  and  no  scientific  study  of  the  situation  in  regard 
to  this  disease  is  being  made. 

Gonorrhea  is  found  more  in  the  large  centers  than  in 
the  interior.  It  is  probably  the  cause  of  more  unhappy  homes 
than  any  other  disease.  Pelvic  infections  in  the  female  are 
the  cause  in  most  instances  of  the  childless  home;  and  in 
Turkey  to  have  no  child  is  not  only  the  greatest  of  misfor- 
tunes but  held  to  be  a  legitimate  ground  for  divorce.  As  the 
cause  of  blindness  in  infants  this  disease  holds  first  place.  It 
is  the  most  pitiable  as  the  blindness  is  so  easily  and  surely  pre- 
vented by  very  simple  means,  but  the  midwives  of  the  coun- 
try are  almost  without  exception  ignorant  and  uncleanly 
women. 

The  infant  mortality  is  hard  to  estimate,  but  is  probably 
over  rather  than  under  50  per  cent.  Very  little  preparation 
is  made  in  the  ordinary  home  for  the  new-born  child.  It  is 
too  often  regarded  as  so  much  additional  burden.  The  mother 
is  attended  by  the  midwife  in  the  great  majority  of  cases; 
the  people  as  a  rule  do  not  consent  to  take  confinement  cases 
to  the  hospitals.  The  American  hospitals,  however,  have 
been  successful  in  increasing  this  class  of  patrons.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  native  midwives  is  absolutely  brutal  and  oftentimes 
criminal.  I  have  seen  a  case  of  contracted  pelvis  where  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis  were  broken  and  pulled  wide  apart  by  the 
combined  strength  of  several  midwives,  the  result  being  fatal 
to  both  mother  and  child.  The  induction  of  criminal  abor- 
tion is  common  and  results  in  untold  misery  from  the  conse- 
quent infection. 

The  care  of  the  child  is  simply  a  matter  of  doing  the  same 
as  the  forefathers  did.  The  new-born  child  is  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  with  a  sort  of  finely  pulverized  earth  in 
place  of  the  napkin.  It  is  nursed  whenever  it  cries  and  given 
a  "comforter"  made  of  a  piece  of  Turkish  sweet  wrapped  in 
a  rag.  At  one  year  of  age  the  child,  although  it  may  also 
nurse  until  it  is  two  years  or  older,  is  given  bread  and  a  little 
of  almost  anything  to  eat.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  him  tod- 
dling about  with  a  half-eaten  cucumber  in  his  hand.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  care  of  the  child  has  been  taken  up  in  some  of 
our  American  board  hospitals,  and  the  eagerness  shown  on 
the  part  of  the  mothers  is  evidence  of  their  desire  to  learn. 
The  example  of  the  care  of  the  child  in  the  American  home 
has  been  a  revelation  to  many  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  come  in  touch  with  American  residents.  The  life  of  the 
woman  of  Turkey  is  circumscribed  by  her  home  and  her 
children.  Perhaps  no  other  line  of  work  among  them  would 
be  more  welcomed  than  instruction  in  the  care  of  children. 

The  infectious  diseases  of  childhood,  such  as  measles,  scar- 
let fever,  etc.,  cause  the  death  of  hundreds  of  the  children 
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A    TURKISH    BEGGAR 
He  lives  in  a  hole  in  tlie  cemetery. 

of  each  city  they  visit.  These  diseases  are  of  practically  the 
same  severity  as  they  are  in  this  country,  but  as  soon  as  the 
rash  is  faded  the  child  is  allowed  to  go  out  and  play  in  the 
streets,  with  the  result  that  he  dies  from  complications,  pneu- 
monia, nephritis,  etc. 

Conditions  demanding  surgical  relief  are  the  same  as  in 
our  own  country,  except  in  different  proportion  as  to  rela- 
tive frequency,  and  the  stage  of  the  disease  when  first  seen 
by  the  surgeon.  Cases  are  seen  in  their  most  aggravated 
form.  The  confidence  in  American  surgery  is  seen  in  the  work 
of  the  American  hospitals  in  Asia  Minor.  The  patients  often 
come  from  distances  of  five  days'  journey  in  a  country  where 
travel  is  difficult.  The  limited  capacity  and  more  limited 
staff  of  these  hospitals  has  resulted  in  the  work  being  pretty 
largely  surgical   in  nature.     To  give  a  few  examples: 

Hospital  New  Patients       In-patients     Operations 

Marsovan    3186  921  898 

Talas    3641  808  1165 

Aintab    5215  416  462 

Sivas   2650  162  186 

Adana    5100  310  340 

Erzerum    356  14  22 

Harpoot    10154  433  273 

Mardin    4792  88  119 

Van    ; 997  260  156 

From  the  number  of  out-patients  in  comparison  to  the 
number  of  in-patients,  it  is  clear  that  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber are  not  seen  in  the  hospitals,  and  of  those  admitted  to  the 
hospitals  almost  all  are  surgical  cases.  The  people  of  the  coun- 
try appreciate  western  surgery.    All  classes  and  all  races,  Mo- 
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WOMEN    IN    A    CEMETERY 

The  cemeteries  are  popular  resorts.       Gravestones  are 
painted  in  gay  colors  and  gold.     The  grave  of  a  mother 
usually  is  marked  by  a  symbol  of  fruit,  that  of  a  child- 
less woman  by  a  bud. 
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hammedan  and  Christian,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  come  to  the 
American  hospitals.  American  surgery  has  proven  a  most 
effective  means  of  breaking  down  prejudice  against  foreigners. 

Turkey  offers  an  unsurpassed  field  for  research  in  such 
problems  as  the  surgical  forms  of  tuberculosis,  gastrointes- 
tinal diseases,  vesical  and  renal  calculus,  trachoma,  etc.  It  is 
a  field  which  is  practically  open  to  American  surgery.  The 
way  has  been  paved  by  the  medical  missionaries  of  the  Amer- 
ican board,  who  have  won  the  confidence  of  all  classes  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  The  standard  of  ethics  among  the  na- 
tive practitioners  is  low,  and  as  to  proficiency  in  surgical  diag- 
nosis and  operative  technique,  they  are  not  able  to  take  their 
place  as  modern  surgeons.  There  are  few  indeed  who  would 
be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons. 

In  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  work  Turkey's  need  is  pitiful. 
Trachoma  is  so  prevalent  that  there  should   be  a  clinic  for 
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the  native  eye  surgeons  still  practice  dislocation  of  the  lens 
with  needles,  resulting  in  ultimate  loss  of  the  eye.  The  field 
for  the  eye  specialist  is  unlimited. 

Deafness  and  mutism,  the  result  of  neglected  ear  diseases, 
are  frequent.  One  small  school  connected  with  the  girls' 
school  under  the  American  board  at  Marsovan  is  the  only 
school  for  this  purpose  in  all  Asia  Minor. 

Mastoid  disease,  and  diseases  of  the  antrum,  the  acces- 
sory sinuses,  are  common  and  demand  the  service  of  the 
specialist.  The  American  surgeons,  although  there  are  no 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  specialists  among  them,  have  been 
compelled  to  enter  this  field  of  surgery  and  have  done  much 
for  these  sufferers. 

The  researches  of  men  like  Rosenow  on  focal  infections, 
pyorrhea,  etc.,  make  one  long  to  enter  the  unexplored  field 
in  Turkey  in  this  line  of  research.  It  is  the  rarest  exception 
to  find  a  well-kept  mouth  among  the  middle  class  in  Turkey. 


TYPICAL  GROUP  OF  TURKS   OUTSIDE  A   CAFE 

"The  centralization  of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  unprincipled  men  in  the  cap- 
ital  city   .   .   .   results  in   a   condition  which    brands  their  country  as  among  the  least  pro- 
gressive on  earth." 


treating  trachoma  in  every  city  of  the  country.  The  disease 
is  a  distinct  menace  to  our  own  country  as  well  as  to  Turkey, 
and  in  spite  of  strict  immigration  laws,  many  cases  find  en- 
trance into  America  each  year.  The  amount  of  defective 
vision  and  consequent  inefficiency  is  incalculable.  Operations 
for  entropion  and  trichiasis,  and  effects  of  trachoma,  are 
among  the  most  frequent  operations  we  are  called  upon  to 
perform. 

The  prevention  of  blindness  by  the  control  of  trachoma, 
gonorrheal  ophthalmia  and  smallpox  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  America  could  give  to  Turkey.  The  blind 
in  Turkey  are  objects  of  pity,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  turned  out 
as  unproductive  members  of  society,  in  a  land  where  the  peo- 
ple consider  themselves  poor  enough  without  taking  care  of 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  crippled,  the  aged  and  the  insrne. 
Cataract  is  common,   perhaps  not  so  prevalent   as   in   India  ; 


Pyorrhea  is  the  rule.  The  native  dentists  are  very  mediocre, 
while  the  village  people  simply  allow  their  teeth  to  rot  un- 
cared  for  unless  because  of  pain  they  have  them  pulled.  Out- 
side of  the  largest  coast  cities,  there  are  no  American  dentists 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beyrout 
has  recently  established   a  department  of   dentistry. 

Sanitation  and  preventive  medicine  in  Turkey  are  still  in 
their  primitive  stages.  The  reason  for  this  backward  con- 
dition is  not  in  the  inherent  inferiority  of  the  races  which 
are  found  there,  but  rather  in  the  system  of  government.  The 
centralization  of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  un- 
principled men  in  the  capital  city,  and  the  ruling  of  the 
masses  by  a  system  which  deliberately  aims  to  keep  them  ig- 
norant and  submissive,  results  in  a  condition  which  brands 
their  country  as  among  the  least  progressive  on  earth. 

The  value  of  preventive  inoculations  for  such  diseases  as 
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Asiatic  cholera,  bacillary  dysentery,  typhoid  fever  and  small- 
pox has  never  been  better  demonstrated  than  in  the  present 
war.  My  own  prediction  that  epidemic  disease  would  defeat 
the  Turkish  troops  at  the  Dardanelles  was  not  fulfilled,  be- 
cause preventive  measures  were  taken  and  systematically  car- 
ried out.  As  a  result  no  epidemic  of  these  diseases  occurred, 
while  typhus  fever,  against  which  they  have  no  preventive 
vaccine  or  serum,  caused  the  death  of  over  200,000  people. 
I  went  through  the  Bacteriological  Institute  in  Stamboul 
with  the  Turkish  physician  in  charge  and  was  impressed  by 
the  evident  adaptability  of  the  Turkish  doctors  to  the  sit- 
uation. With  very  meager  equipment,  using,  for  instance, 
common  flat  bottles  for  culture  flasks,  storing  the  prepared  sera 
in  old  beer  bottles,  they  were  getting  the  desired  results. 
Preventive  measures  were  compulsory  for  the  soldiers,  but 
the  general  civilian  population  was  unprovided  for. 

The  whole  problem  of  preventive  medicine  in  Turkey  is 


in  village    and    city    sanitation; 

in  care   of  water-ways,  disposal   of  sewage,   soil    pollu- 
tion, etc. ; 
in  disinfection,  fumigation,  quarantine. 

Considered  geographically,  two  centers  naturally  suggest 
themselves  for  intensive  sanitary  arid  medical  aid  on  these 
lines: 

1.  Constantinople  for  the  region  north  of  the  Taurus  mountains, 
including  northern  and  central  Asia  Minor,  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
southern  Russia; 

2.  Beyrout  for  the  region  south  of  the  Taurus  mountains,  including 
southern  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Palestine,  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia. 

As  to  language,  the  northern  region  is  Turkish  speaking, 
and  the  southern  region  Arabic  speaking. 

Constantinople  would  seem  to  be  pre-eminently  favored  as 
a  location  for  a  strong  medical  center.  Its  geographical  loca- 
tion gives  easy  access  to  the  whole  Near  East,  both  southern 
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THE  DOG   SCAVENGERS  OF   CONSTANTINOPLE 

"Filth  of  all  kinds  is  dumped  in  the  streets,  cattle  slaughtered,  and   the   blood  allowed   to 
drain  away  in  the  street."     A  pack  of  ownei  less  dogs  begging   at   the   door  of  an   eating 

house  at  Galata. 


practically  untouched.  It  involves  the  changing  of  a  whole 
country  from  a  backward,  unprogressive  one,  where  filth 
and  disease  make  it  a  real  menace  to  the  world,  into  p.  clean, 
livable  country,  one  which  might  become  progressively  a  real 
resource  to  the  world's  civilization. 

The  needs  of  the  public  health  in  Turkey  may  now  briefly 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  control  of  epidemic  diseases; 
Campaign   against  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  gonorrhea; 
Child-welfare  study,  prevention  of  excessive  infant  mortality; 
Control  of  malaria,  trachoma,  hookworm,  anthrax,  intestinal   and 

parasitic  diseases ; 
Study  of  insect-borne  diseases; 

War  against  universally  present  vermin,  lice,  fleas,  bedbugs; 
Care  of  insane,  blind,  deaf,  lepers,  crippled; 
Education  of  men  and  women   in   modern   medicine   and   surgery; 

of  mothers,  nurses,  midwives ; 

in  private  and  domestic  hygiene  and  sanitation  ; 


Europe  and  western  Asia.  Its  political  importance  as  a  great 
capital  city  gives  prestige  to  its  students.  Its  polyglot  popu- 
lation makes  possible  the  easy  handling  of  students  of  many 
nationalities  and  the  provision  of  an  extremely  varied  clin- 
ical material  in  medical  and  surgical  work.  Being  in  touch 
with  both  Occident  and  Orient  makes  more  natural  the  in- 
troduction of  modern  methods  in  medicine  and  surgery.  The 
prestige  of  existing  American  educational  institutions  of  high 
grade,  such  as  Robert  College  for  men,  and  Constantinople 
College  for  women,  paves  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a 
strong  medical  school.  These  things,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  great  outstanding  need,  would  seem  to  mark  Con- 
stantinople as  one  of  the  great  strategic  centers  of  the  world 
for  the  development  of  a  medical  center  for  women  and 
for  men,  which  would  be  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  emanci- 
pation and  regeneration  of  the  Near  East. 
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The  framework  for  such  plan  is  laid  in  the  network  of 
American  colleges  and  hospitals  already  established.  In  Asia 
Minor  the  hospitals  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  number  nine.  The  strengthen- 
ing of  these  "one-man"'  hospitals  would  allow  a  better  grade 
of  medical  and  surgical  work  to  be  done  and  would  assure 
more  intelligent  cooperation  in  carrying  out  preventive  and 
sanitary  measures,  and  in  effective  research  work.  The  Bal- 
kan peninsula  and  southern  Russia  have  been  sending  stu- 
dents in  large  numbers  to  the  colleges  in  Constantinople  and 
would  contribute  large  numbers  to  a  medical  department 
if  such  were  established.  The  opportunity  seems  to  me  unsur- 
passed for  developing  in  Constantinople  one  of  the  greatest 
medical  colleges  for  women  in  the  world. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  opportunity  for  American  helpful- 
ness to  a  disease-ridden  people  on  an  unsurpassed  scale  and 
with  an  unsurpassed  prospect  of  success.  A  general  scheme, 
such  as  has  been  working  itself  out  in  my  mind  during  the 
past  ten  years,  would  make  use  of  all  the  existing  facilities 
and,  with  them,  would  create  a  medical  plant  of  the  first 
order.  The  location  of  its  units  would  be  influenced  by 
that  of  the  institutions  named  and  by  the  natural  geographical 
divisions  of  the  city,  perhaps  as  follows: 

1.  A  medical  college  in  proximity  to  Constantinople  College  and 
Robert  College,  in  the  region  along  the  Bosphorus  a  few  miles  above 
the  city  proper,  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most  healthful 
location. 

2.  An  American  hospital  in  the  same  region  as  the  medical  college. 

3.  A  polyclinic  building,  located  near  the  heart  of  the  city  in  the 
European    section    (Galata,    Pera,    Taxim,    Shishli). 

4.  Branch  dispensaries  and  clinic  rooms  located  in  the  geographical 
sections  of  the  city,  as  at  Stamboul,  Galata,  Pera,  Scutari,  Kadi- 
Keuy,  and  perhaps  others. 

The  whole  plant  should  be,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  same 
grade  as  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States,  such  as  are 
classified  as  "A  plus"  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Teaching  would  be  in  the  English  language  without  change 
in  the  curriculum  of  existing  colleges. 

The  training  school  for  nurses  in  connection  with  the 
hospital  should  be  made  especially  strong  to  supply  the  need 
for  trained  nurses  throughout  the  whole  country.  A  de- 
partment of  midwifery  would  combat  the  malpractice  and 
criminal  work  of  the  ignorant,  untrained  midwives  now 
working  in  the  country.  A  department  of  dentistry  would 
find  a  field  of  work,  unlimited  and  untouched  as  far  as  con- 
cerns research  work  along  the  lines  of  work  recently  devel- 
oped in  this  country,  as  in  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  focal  infec- 
tions and  modern  oral  surgery.  A  school  of  pharmacy  is 
needed  to  develop  pharmacists  who  will  hold  to  a  high  stand- 
ard of  ethics  in  their  profession. 

The  polyclinic  plan  seems  to  fit  the  situation  in  Constanti- 
nople. It  would  be  a  modification  of  the  Mayo  clinic  idea,  so 
successful  in  this  country.  The  polyclinic  would  be  the  "cen- 
ter" of  American  clinical  medicine  in  the  Near  East.  In  the 
polyclinic  building  would  be  associated  under  one  management 
a  staff  of  specialists,  not  in  jealous  individual  competition,  but 


in  aggressive  cooperation  for  the  advancement  of  American 
medicine  in  the  Near  East.  The  staff  members  would  be  se- 
lected with  the  view  to  implanting  the  high  standards  of 
American  medicine,  surgery,  preventive  medicine,  modern 
medical  research,  and  the  high  principles  of  Christian  life 
and  service. 

The  staff  of  such  a  polyclinic  might  include  specialists  in 
internal  medicine;  surgery;  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat;  gyne- 
cology and  obstetrics ;  pediatrics  and  orthopedics ;  genito- 
urinary and  skin ;  nervous  system ;  x-ray  and  photography  ; 
bacteriology,  serology  and  pathology ;  epidemiology,  sanitary 
engineering  and  preventive  medicine;  printing  and  library 
work. 

The  department  of  epidemiology  should  train  men  capa- 
ble of  investigating  outbreaks  of  epidemic  disease  in  any  part 
of  the  country  and  of  cooperating  with  the  nearest  Ameri- 
can hospital,  and  with  government  officials,  for  the  control 
and  eradication  of  the  disease. 

The  polyclinic  would  be  the  clearing-house  for  all  cases 
of  a  serious  nature.  The  patients  coming  to  the  polyclinic 
would  be  referred  to  such  specialists  as  were  necessary  for  a 
thorough  diagnosis  of  the  case.  The  patient  would  feel  that 
he  is  here  receiving  the  best  the  medical  profession  affords, 
without  the  confusion  resulting  from  consulting  various  doc- 
tors in  general  practice,  to  be  told  (as  is  quite  the  rule  in 
Turkey)  that  the  opinion  of  the  doctor  previously  consulted 
is  entirely  incorrect.  The  polyclinic  would  help  in  raising 
the  general  standard  of  ethics  in  the  profession.  Cases  sent 
to  the  polyclinic  from  the  branch  clinics  or  coming  direct 
would  be  sifted  out,  surgical  and  serious  medical  cases  being 
sent  to   the  hospital. 

The  branch  clinics  and  dispensaries  would  be  the  feeders 
for  the  polyclinic  and  the  hospital.  The  staff  would  consist 
of  one  physician,  one  nurse,  one  pharmacist  and  perhaps  one 
relief  worker.  The  work  of  these  clinics  would  be  much  like 
that  done  in  the  out-patient  departments  of  our  American 
hospitals.  A  great  deal  of  trachoma  and  other  eye  diseases 
make  necessary  clinics  for  the  daily  or  tri-weekly  treatment 
of  such  cases.  All  cases  of  a  minor  nature  would  be  treated 
from  these  branch  clinics. 

Turkey  in  her  present  condition  of  filth  and  disease  is  a 
menace  to  civilization.  American  prestige  in  education  and 
medicine  has  firm  hold  on  the  people  throughout  the  country. 
America  seems  fitted  as  no  other  nation  to  cope  with  this 
urgent  need.  Medical  and  surgical  work  has  proven  one  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  winning  the  confidence  of  the 
Moslem  people.  America  has  the  opportunity  in  the  Near 
East  of  making  one  of  the  most  vivid,  practical  demonstrations 
of  modern  sanitation  and  preventive  medicine  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  As  a  means  of  bringing  Christian  culture  to  the 
Near  East,  the  medical  seems  the  most  effective.  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  safeguard  the  health  of  other  nations  from 
this  breeding  place  and  disseminator  of  disease,  America  may 
well  afford  to  embrace  the  opportunity  which  is  opening  be- 
fore her  in  this  region. 
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Self-Government 

Zfy  Calvin  Derrick 

FORMER  SUPERINTENDENT  THE  IONE  REFORMATORY,  CALIFORNIA;  ONE  TIME  ASSO- 
CIATE OF  WILLIAM  R  GEORGE  AT  THE  ORIGINAL  GEORGE  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC,  AND 
WITH  THOMAS  MOTT  OSBORNE  AT  SING  SING  ;  ORGANIZER  OF  THE  SCHOOL  AT 
AUBURN  PRISON.  NEW  YORK;  CONSULTING  EXPERT  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
DEPARTMENT    OF     CORRECTIONS 


FOUR  years  ago  the  lone  Reformatory,  at  lone,  Cal., 
otherwise  known  as  the  Preston  School  of  Industry, 
was  committed  to  a  definite  policy  of  inmate  self- 
government.  When  I  became  superintendent  at 
that  time  I  outlined  an  unequivocal  program  with  this  reform 
as  the  keystone  of  its  arch.  I  declared  my  belief  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  the  work  of  William  R.  George 
at  the  George  Junior  Republic  in  Freeville,  N.  Y.,  with  which 
I  had  been  associated,  and  while  I  disagreed  with  Mr.  George 
in  many  matters  concerning  the  application  of  those  principles, 
I  went  on  record  as  believing  that  the  principles,  practically 
and  sanely  applied  to  any  reformatory  population,  were  not 
only  workable  but  would  result  in  a  higher  standing  of  citi- 
zenship on  the  part  of  the  boy  after  release. 

I  announced  my  intention  to  commit  my  theories  to  the  acid 
test  in  an  old-line  reformatory  which  had  about  as  bad  a  repu- 
tation, as  well  as  about  as  tough  a  lot  of  boys  and  as  ironclad 
a  set  of  officers,  as  any  institution  in  the  country. 

It  was  agreed  between  Gov.  Hiram  Johnson,  my  board  of 
trustees  and  myself,  that  I  should  have  a  free  hand  in  the 
application  of  these  theories  for  two  years.  If  at  the  end  of 
that  period  the  plans  were  rejected,  I  should  retire;  if  en- 
dorsed, I  should  continue.  The  fact  that  I  remained  four 
years  and  am  still  superintendent,  on  leave  of  absence  to  New 
York  for  one  year,  must  be  evidence  that,  so  far  as  the  trustees 
and  Governor  Johnson's  administration  are  concerned,  the 
plans  are  considered  safe,  sane  and  successful. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  penology  that  self- 
government  as  such  has  been  acknowledged  and  endorsed  by 
any  state.     It  is  timely,  therefore,  that  the  whole  experimen 
and  the  manner  of  its  working  out  should  be  presented. 

Practically  every  professional  friend  I  had,  east  and  west, 
predicted  failure.  The  superintendents  of  several  institutions 
and  the  wardens  of  two  prisons  with  whom  I  talked  consid- 


ered that  I  had  lost  my  former  practicality  and  had  become  a 
dreamer  by  long  association  with  George  Junior  Republic 
ideals.  A  few  rare  spirits,  mostly  outside  the  active  field,  saw 
great  possibilities  if  the  thing  could  be  made  to  succeed.  They 
spelled  "if"  with  capitals,  spoke  consolingly  to  me,  and  their 
wishes  for  my  success  were  extended  in  that  peculiar  tone  of 
voice  which  we  know  is  meant  to  encourage,  but  really  com- 
miserates. Among  institution  men  in  general,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  I  found  prejudice  rather  than  reason,  and  al- 
most total  ignorance  rather  than  well-digested  thought  about 
the  whole  theory  of  self-government. 

Before  writing  this  paper,  therefore,  I  thought  it  desirable 
to  get  as  many  people  as  possible,  representing  institutions  of 
all  kinds  as  well  as  other  branches  of  social  work,  to  express 
their  present  views  and  to  criticize  freely  all  phases  of  the 
question  of  self-government.  The  Department  of  Sociology 
in  the  University  of  California,  at  my  request,  recently  sent 
out  a  questionnaire  dealing  with  the  general  subject  of  control 
and  correction,  not  only  in  reformatories,  but  in  any  institu- 
tion, and  giving  ample  opportunity  for  adverse  criticisms  and 
for  theoretic  exposition  of  untried  views  from  others.  Some- 
thing over  one  hundred  replies  to  this  questionnaire  were  re- 
ceived. The  answers  are  an  illuminating  commentary  on  the 
present  state  of  information  on  this  subject. 

For  instance,  one  writer  stated  that  he  had  fully  tested  the 
matter  in  his  own  institution,  where  he  had  given  it  a  thorough 
and  honest  trial  for  three  weeks,  and  found  iEjfo  be  an  utter 
failure.  Another  said  that  he  had  tried  it  off  two  or  three 
occasions,  one  time  persisting  in  it  for  about  three  months, 
and  that  he  found  it  to  be  a  dangerous  experiment.  A  warden 
of  one  of  our  prisons  stated  that  he  did  not  know  anything 
personally  about  it,  and  that  he  did  not  want  to ;  that  he 
thought  it  was  a  foolish  fad  that  had  no  place  in  training  de- 
linquent boys.     A  large  number  of  people  put  forth  that  per- 
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fectly  crushing  argument  that  seems  to  the  minds  of  so  many 
to  settle  the  entire  question,  that  these  boys  were  sent  to  a 
reformatory  because  they  had  lacked  the  power  of  self-control  ; 
that  if  they  had  been  able  to  control  themselves  they  would  not 
be  there;  that,  consequently,  it  was  absurd  to  expect  them  to 
be  able  to  control  themselves  in  the  institution. 

One  superintendent  in  a  northwestern  state  had  been  oper- 
ating a  system  of  self-government  very  nearly  akin  to  our  own 
for  a  period  of  nearly  three  years.  He  endorsed  it,  and  gave 
his  reasons  clearly  and  forcibly  for  so  doing.  Several  pointed 
to  the  George  Junior  Republic  as  a  failure  and  said  that  if 
Mr.  George,  the  founder,  had  not  succeeded  in  establishing 
these  principles,  it  was  probable  that  they  could  not  be  estab- 
lished. And  so  on,  through  a  long  list.  A  study  of  the  let- 
ters convinced  the  university  authorities  and  myself  of  the 
following  facts: 

1.  That  there  are  a  few  people  in  institutions  who  thor- 
oughly believe  in  the  principles  of  democracy  and  their  appli- 
cation to  populations  in  custody ; 

2.  That  almost  all  of  the  people  in  institutions  are  ignorant 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  principles  should  be  applied  or 
could  be  applied; 

3.  That  the  rank  and  file  of  the  institution  people  are  so 
prejudiced   against   the  plan  that  they  cannot  be  induced   to 
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examine  into  it  with  an  open  mind. 

After  reading  these  answers,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  topic 
Segregation,  Self-government  and  State  Control  embodies  the 
essence  of  the  whole  question  of  institution  management.  A 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  segregation,  if  confined  to  the  in- 
stitution alone,  becomes  very  narrow ;  a  more  general  aspect 
of  the  subject  would  induce  us  to  begin  our  discussion  with  the 
kindergarten,  because  if  proper  segregation  took  place  all  along 
the  line  in  public  schools  there  would  not  be  nearly  so  many 
questions  for  the  institutions  to  solve  or  contend  with. 

Our  public-school  system  seems  to  be  made  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  well-understood,  normal,  tractable,  and  well- 
educated  and  well-developed  child  from  a  fairly  good  home. 
Therefore,  for  many  children  education  becomes  problematical. 
We  no  longer  attempt  to  teach  the  physically  blind  and 
deaf  with  other  children.  They  are  special  pupils,  requiring 
special  courses  and  special  teachers.  But  our  public  schools 
still  fail  to  see,  or  at  least  to  provide  for,  mental  blindness  and 
deafness,  while  our  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  make 
but  a  feeble  attempt  to  train  prospective  teachers  to  become 
adepts  and  experts  in  detecting  such  blindness.  Boards  of  edu- 
cation fail  to  provide  places  or  courses  for  the  training  needed 
for  these  peculiar  cases.  Nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  children 
who  enter  the  first  grade  drop  out  before  they  complete  the 
eighth  or  grammar  school  course.  The  future  education  of 
nearly  all  of  them  becomes  problematical,  because  they  have 
little  or  no  industrial  value.  Trade  unions  will  not  permit 
many  to  enter  the  trades,  and  too  often  financial  conditions  in 
the  family  prevent  entrance  to  special  or  technical  schools. 

The  result  is  that  we  annually  have  a  great  mass  of  children 
added  to  the  army  of  the  poorly  prepared  workers.  The  ma- 
jority of  these,  however,  those  who  are  mentally  capable  and 
normally  balanced,  will  gradually  adjust  themselves  to  con- 
ditions and  fit  themselves  into  the  social  order  of  things.  The 
remainder,  who  are  peculiar,  defective,  undeveloped,  over- 
sexed, indifferent  and  incapable,  find  themselves  unable  to 
meet  conditions  successfully.  Their  training,  as  well  as  their 
very  existence,  becomes  a  problem. 

I  mean  to  confine  myself  to  this  group,  because  it  furnishes 
nearly  all  the  problems  of  delinquency,  dependency  and  crime 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  These  boys  and  girls  are  out  of 
place  in  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  shop,  or  on  the 
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street.  They  have  little  or  no  respect  for  personal  rights  and 
personal  property  of  others.  They  commit  all  manner  of 
crimes  and  become  a  source  of  danger  to  society.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  nearly  all  physical  and  mental 
defects  and  incompetency  such  as  cause  a  person  to  become  a 
misfit  in  society,  are  the  result  of  conditions  of  certain  social 
sins  and  evils,  tolerated  and  even  fostered  by  society.  The 
drunkard  begets  the  drunkard ;  the  terrible  penalties  of  the 
syphilitic  are  passed  on  to  his  offspring;  the  children  of  the 
feebleminded  will  naturally  be  feebleminded.  Argument  to 
the  effect  that  environment  will  overcome  inheritance  is  idle, 
even  if  we  could  all  agree  upon  the  fact,  because  society  makes 
but  little  more  effort  to  control  environment  than  inheritance. 

Let  us  suppose  one  of  this  class  of  incompetents  has  reached 
his  highest  mental  level  in  the  third  grade  in  school  at  the  age 
of  ten.  The  law  says  he  must  continue  to  attend  school  until 
fourteen.  The  law  does  not  provide  him  with  any  choice  of 
work  or  play.  He  is  a  nuisance  to  the  teacher  and  to  his  class- 
mates. He  becomes  ashamed  of  his  dullness,  overgrown,  and 
refuses  to  go  to  school  longer,  to  be  the  fool  of  the  class.  But 
the  truant  officer  visits  him  and  he  is  induced  to  go  on. 
Finally,  he  runs  away.  Then  he  is  taken  to  the  probation 
officer  and  the  court.  Both  recognize  his  mental  weakness, 
but  the  law  says  "fourteen" ;  therefore,  he  must  return  to 
school,  much  as  he  hates  it,  and  the  teacher,  and  the  pupils.  He 
has  not  one  thing  in  common  with  any  of  them.  He  has  in- 
terests, plenty  of  them,  such  as  they  are,  because  he  is  a  grow- 
ing boy.  The  law  itself  has  made  him  hate  law,  court,  officers, 
schools  and  teachers.  He  cannot  do  what  they  require,  so  he 
is  forced  to  do  what  he  can  and  likes  to  do.  To  do  this,  how- 
ever, he  must  evade  the  law;  he  must  be  a  truant. 

His  only  possible  solace  lies  in  joining  other  truants  and 
other  incompetents  who  are  in  the  same  position  as  himself 
before  the  school,  the  probation  officer  and  the  court.  Thus 
the  gang  is  formed  and  must  live ;  and  by  live  I  mean  have 
activities  and  interests  and  excitement.  So,  petty  crimes  begin. 
Sooner  or  later,  every  member  of  the  gang  must  be  caught, 
arrested  and  sent  to  some  institution. 

Practically  the  first  thing  which  society  now  demands  is 
that  the  boy  shall  be  taught  a  trade  and  be  made  self-support- 
ing. If  it  were  not  so  tragic,  it  would  be  humorous.  Millions 
are  annually  spent  in  maintaining  a  most  elaborate  system  of 
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schools,  from  which  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  child  popula- 
tion of  the  land  graduates,  and  which  fails  to  provide  at  any 
point  for  that  particular  class  of  individuals  at  once  the  great- 
est problem  and  the  greatest  menace  in  the  community.  This 
class  must  ultimately  be  trained  by  a  different  system  of  school- 
ing, involving  greater  expense  and  far  less  satisfaction,  and  to 
get  which  the  child  must  be  branded  as  a  criminal  and  live 
with  the  shadow  of  a  court  record  forever  hanging  over  his 
head.  We  maintain  saloons,  red-light  districts  and  gambling 
centers,  ostensibly  because  of  the  revenue  which  they  bring 
to  the  state.  But  there  is  no  state  in  the  Union,  I  believe, 
where  the  revenues  from  such  sources  begin  to  pay  for  the 
machinery  of  law  and  the  upkeep  of  institutions,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  misery  and  tragedy  in  private  life,  which  are 
caused  directly  by  the  products  of  these  favored  resorts. 

At  lone  reformatory  there  is  every  grade  of  incompetency, 
above  that  of  absolute  idiocy.  Ages  range  from  nine  to 
twenty-five,  though  no  one  is  supposed  to  be  over  twenty-one; 
temperament  passes  through  all  stages,  from  near  insanity  of 
a  violent  nature,  to  the  simple-minded,  good-natured  child ; 
degrees  of  criminality  include  mere  dependency  and  murder  ; 
educational  experience  varies  from  zero  to  fourth  year  in  high 
school;  as  to  nationalities,  they  girdle  the  globe.  For  facili- 
ties, there  is  an  ordinary  grammar  school  course,  in  association 
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with  a  group  of  eighteen  trades,  or  industries,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  gardening  and  horticulture  to  fine  cabinet-making. 

People  often  say:  "How  can  these  immature  boys  govern 
themselves?  If  they  could  they  would  not  be  in  Preston." 
Others  say:  "Boys  should  not  be  allowed  to  govern  other  boys 
— boy  judges  are  sure  to  be  either  too  lax  or  too  severe;  they 
have  no  judgment."  Some  say  that  it  is  a  mimic  government; 
that  it  simply  deceives  the  boys  into  thinking  that  they  are  what 
they  really  are  not  and  cannot  be,  and  that  it  elevates  unduly 
one  set  of  boys — the  officers — at  the  expense  of  the  others — the 
voters. 

I  have  known  but  one  person  who  had  made  an  intelligent 
study  of  the  principles  of  self-government  and  could  claim  to 
understand  them,  who  denounced  the  principles,  and  he  was  a 
Russian.  I  have  known  many  who  criticize  the  methods  of 
applying   the   principles.      I,   myself,    radically   disagree   with 
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Mr.  George  on  that  point.  The  principles  of  self-government 
are  the  principles  of  democracy.  If  democracy  is  right,  then 
self-government  is  right.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  question  of 
principles;  it  is  a  question  of  the  intelligent  application  of 
principles  to  a  given  set  of  conditions. 

The  question  for  discussion  then  is:  May  the  principles  of 
democracy  be  advantageously  incorporated  into  the  training 
of  boys  in  state  schools? 

In  the  beginning,  let  me  answer  some  unasked  questions. 
In  the  first  place,  every  needed  medical  and  physical  aid  is 
given  the  new  boy  coming  into  the  institution.  The  teeth, 
eyes  and  all  other  parts  of  the  body  are  carefully  looked  after. 
Very  thorough  Binet  work  is  done,  and  the  mental  measure 
of  every  boy  is  quite  accurately  secured.  The  supervising 
principal  of  the  school,  who  is  also  the  supervisor  of  trades, 
makes  a  careful  personal  study  of  each  boy's  industrial  possi- 
bilities and  needs.  The  parole  officer  makes  a  report  on  home 
conditions,  with  special  reference  to  the  probable  manner  in 
which  the  boy  can  be  expected  to  fit  into  home  life  and  com- 
munity life  upon  his  release.  This  may  or  may  not  have  a 
bearing  on  his  trade  training,  but  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  good  sup- 
plement to  the  reports  of  the  probation  officer  and  juvenile 
court. 

In  other  words,  all  the  care,  science  and  patience  required  to 
understand  the  boy  thoroughly  are  exercised  by  a  corps  of 
workers,  every  one  of  whom  is  a  university  graduate.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  self-government  enters  in  no  way  into 
this  field  of  activity.  Again,  schools,  shops  and  work  squads 
are  controlled  by  the  teachers,  foremen  and  instructors,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  well-regulated  industrial  schools.  Self-govern- 
ment does  not  necessarily  enter  into  these  fields,  although  it 
may  do  so.  The  dormitories,  too,  are  exempt  from  the  field 
of  self-government. 

Through  the  Binet  work  and  other  sources  of  information 
are  sifted  out  those  who  cannot,  or  should  not,  be  permitted 
in  a  self-governing  community.  These  include,  among  others, 
the  moral  perverts,  those  afflicted  with  venereal  disease  in  a 
dangerous  stage,  and  those  having  records  as  sodomists  and  who 
are  known  to  us  to  have  been  unable  to  overcome  the  disease. 
These  are  under  the  study  and  control  of  adults.  Finally, 
there  is  a  small  number  of  unbalanced,  defiant  boys,  who  by 
reason  of  their  dispositions  cannot  live  peaceably  or  efficiently 
except  under  rigid  control  and  restraint.  All  these  exclusions 
represent  about  10  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Fully  realizing  that  one  of  the  most  important,  and  indeed 
scientific,  sides  of  the  work  is  that  of  discipline,  or  the  proper 
method  of  correction,  the  following  safeguards  have  been 
adopted :  Every  complaint  against  any  boy  for  anything  trivial 
or  serious,  by  either  cadets  or  state  officers,  passes  through  the 
hands  of  an  officer,  my  second  assistant,  a  university-bred  man, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  discipline  and  is  fairly  well 
grounded  in  applied  psychology;  complaints  dealing  with  im- 
morality between  the  boys,  or  those  requiring  a  pathological 
study,  also  those  peculiar  deviations  which  could  not,  or  in 
justice  to  the  boy  should  not,  be  handled  by  the  cadet  courts, 
are  put  aside  for  special  care  and  disposal  by  the  state;  all 
complaints  against  those  who  are  excluded  from  self-govern- 
ment are  similarly  treated.  The  remainder  go  to  the  clerk  of 
the  court  and  are  disposed  of  by  the  cadets  themselves.  As  a 
further  safeguard  to  the  cadets,  it  is  granted  that  any  and  all 
defendants  before  the  court  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court,  over  which  the  superintendent  presides.  There 
has  been  but  one  appeal  in  over  three  years. 

I  have  now  shown  that  from  the  scientific,  humane,  peda- 
gogical and  industrial  standpoints  the  interests  and  welfare  of 
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the  boy  are  fully  guarded.  Self-government  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  of  these  steps.  Yet  in  the  average  state  institution 
these  vital  matters  are  in  the  hands  of  untrained  adults  who 
are  little,  if  any,  better  equipped  to  handle  them  than  immature 
boys. 

As  to  the  field  left  open  for  the  exercise  of  self-government, 
it  is  a  rather  restricted  field,  to  be  sure,  but  from  the  view- 
point of  the  boy  it  is  the  most  important.  It  leaves  just  about 
the  same  activities  to  his  discretion  as  are  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  boys  at  large ;  namely,  the  social,  including  home,  play- 
grounds, and  their  inter-relations,  all  club  work,  home  study 
and  discipline,  the  military  affairs,  and  certain  unskilled  lines 
of  manual  labor.  It  is  within  this  field  somewhere  that  the 
boys  fail  before  coming  to  us;  because  they  are  anti-social,  or 
because  the  people  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  their 
training  fail  to  understand  them,  that  is,  to  make  them  see  the 
necessity  of  conforming  to  the  set  order  of  things.  The  first, 
last  and  only  business  of  the  state  school  is  to  enable  the  boy 
to  return  to  free  society  fully  understanding  his  relations  and 
responsibilities  toward  others — socially,  morally  and  indus- 
trially.    In  other  words,  we  are  asked  to  rr-form  boys. 


not  develop;  he  submits  and  becomes  colorless,  or  rebels  and 
becomes  hardened.  If  he  develops,  he  develops  excuses  and 
cunning  rather  than  effort  and  reason. 

This,  then,  is  the  starting  point  for  the  boy:  to  make  him 
conscious  that  he  is  a  free  moral  agent  and  that  every  decision 
he  makes  affects  his  own  life  and  status.  At  lone  he  makes 
that  start  the  day  he  arrives. 

Let  me  now  make  clear  two  things:  first,  that  self-govern- 
ment, as  interpreted  and  applied  at  lone,  is  not  an  end,  but  a 
means  to  a  very  definite  purpose.  In  his  many  tours  and  lec- 
tures, as  well  as  his  two  books,  Mr.  George  so  emphasized  the 
courts  and  the  jail  system,  that  most  people  came  to  feel  that 
self-government  among  boys  was  concerned  chiefly  with  their 
prosecuting  of  one  another.  This  is  not  the  main  object  of 
self-government,  although  it  serves  a  very  definite  purpose  and 
affords  a  splendid  training  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  second  thought  is  this:  that  the  home,  school,  church, 
and  city  have  each  in  turn  failed  to  make  the  boy  fit  into  the 
established  and  approved  civilization.  The  boy  either  could 
not  or  would  not  fit.  Does  it  not  seem  absurd  to  suppose  that 
we  can  place  him  in  an  institution  which  forces  a  much  higher 
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What  are  the  elements  of  reformation  ?  I  have  read  volumes 
on  the  subject.  I  have  examined  many  systems  invented  to 
accomplish  the  thing.  Does  it  consist  in  determining  the  boy's 
mental  measurements,  teaching  him  a  trade,  perfecting  him  in 
military  training,  or  subjecting  him  to  a  course  in  discipline? 
It  is  none  of  these,  nor  yet  a  combination  of  all  or  any  of  them. 
He  may  have  all  of  these  and  not  be  reformed.  He  may  have 
gained  none  of  them,  and  be  considerably  reformed. 

Reformation  is  accomplished  through  a  change  of  mind,  a 
fresh  viewpoint,  a  new  and  wholesome  interest  in  life  and  a 
growing  consciousness  of  one's  own  power  to  succeed.  To 
successfully  train  and  direct  a  boy  you  must  start  with  his 
viewpoint.  It  may  be  all  wrong,  and  probably  is,  but  it  is  his 
view  of  things,  and  either  you  must  make  your  plans  coincide 
with  his  views  or  else  change  his  views.  In  the  beginning,  it  is 
generally  easier  to  do  the  former. 

In  the  next  place,  the  boy  must  be  made  a  concrete  factor  in 
a  variety  of  activities  where  he  accepts  and  carries  ever-in- 
creasing responsibilities,  which,  however,  become  his  as  a  result 
of  his  deliberate  choice,  never  by  compulsion.  I  am  not  to 
be  understood  as  saying  that  you  cannot  train  a  boy  through 
force.     You  may,  but  such  training  is  negative;  the  boy  does 


and  more  nearly  perfect  social  order  upon  him,  and  is  wholly 
repressive  in  its  application  and  expect  him  to  develop  a  char- 
acter and  individuality  which  will  allow  him  to  succeed  any 
better  upon  his  return  to  the  outside  world  in  which  he  had 
for  years  failed  ?  The  sole  object  of  self-government  is  to 
furnish  a  medium  in  which  the  boys  may  develop  a  civiliza- 
tion of  their  own  with  as  many  degrees  and  gradations  as  is 
necessary  to  meet  their  needs  and  interests,  the  ideal  being  to 
come  as  close  to  our  standards  of  civilization  as  possible. 

Starting  in  basements  under  the  strictest  state  control,  the 
boys  at  lone  were  granted  two  hours  a  day  of  self-government 
under  the  eyes  of  officers.  A  brief  and  faulty  constitution  was 
given  them.  Each  company's  constitution  differed.  They 
could  not  agree  as  to  a  set  of  rules,  each  company  being  actu- 
ated by  purely  selfish  motives  in  securing  everything  it  could 
for  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  other  companies.  They  could 
not  even  agree  among  themselves  that  civil  government  is  a 
good  thing.  Two  companies  insisted  on  a  military  govern- 
ment and  were  allowed  to  work  out  this  experiment  in  compe- 
tition with  the  civil  government  companies.  Civil  government 
won,  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  months  the  military  companies 
applied  for  a  constitution  and  admission  to  the  Republic. 
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I  wrote  and  placed  in  operation  the  first  constitution  and 
administered  the  first  court,  training  the  boys  in  a  crude  way. 
The  constitution  was  intentionally  faulty.  A  casual  reading 
carried  the  impression  that  a  great  deal  of  liberty  had  been 
granted,  but  in  the  court  the  judge,  and  out  of  court  the  citi- 
zens, were  very  closely  restricted  when  they  came  to  study  the 
document.  This  was  intentional  on  my  part.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  had  a  committee  visiting  me,  asking  for  a  more  liberal 
constitution.  This  was  what  I  was  aiming  at — the  develop- 
ment of  their  initiative.  I  prescribed  certain  limits,  territories 
and  restrictions  and  told  them  to  do  as  they  liked  within  this 
field.  They  did  so.  Within  eighteen  months  we  had  four 
constitutions,  each  a  great  improvement  over  the  former. 

A  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitution gave  rise  to  political  parties;  the  confusion  resulting 
in  various  courts  by  reason  of  each  company  having  a  different 
set  of  laws  and  penalties  for  the  same  offense  gave  birth  to  the 
House  of  Congress;  disagreement  among  the  congressmen  as 
to  which  laws  should  be  abolished  and  which  retained  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  commission  to  draw  up  a  code  of  civil 
and  penal  procedure,  and  finally  in  a  body  of  uniform  law. 
This  commission  developed,  after  its  purpose  had  been  accom- 
plished, into  a  bar  association,  and  thereafter  all  boys  who 
became  applicants  for  the  position  of  judges,  district  attorneys, 
or  clerks  of  court,  as  well  as  those  who  wished  to  practice  law 
before  the  courts,  were  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  before 
the  bar  association. 

The  code  of  laws  caused  the  formation  of  a  prison  to  en- 
force the  mandates  of  the  court.  Political  graft  by  the  warden 
showed  the  necessity  of  reform  in  the  matter  of  appointments 
to  office.  A  civil  service  commission  and  law  were  enacted  by 
the  succeeding  congress.  Because  the  government  now  had 
prisoners  to  care  for,  it  had  to  have  work  to  busy  them  with ; 
therefore,  a  commissioner  of  labor  was  created  and  made  a 
member  of  the  president's  cabinet,  and  a  certain  field  of  rough, 
unskilled  labor  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government. 

A  certain  politician  among  the  boys,  who  was  running  for 
office,  was  elected  by  crooked  work  in  the  receiving  company, 
the  members  of  which  were  not  well  versed  in  the  politics  of 
the  place.  The  next  congress  created  a  board  of  naturaliza- 
tion and  made  it  a  part  of  the  department  of  labor.  All  boys 
entering  the  school  after  that  time  had  to  be  naturalized  before 
they  could  vote,  the  naturalization  calling  for  the  completion  of 
a  three  months'  course  of  study. 

The  civil  service  law  and  the  recall  made  the  officials  much 
more  careful  and  ambitious  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
but  it  took  practically  all  of  their  time.  The  next  congress 
passed  the  compensation  act,  which  allowed  these  officials  extra 
credits  for  their  official  duties. 

The  third  congress  made  application  for  the  control  of  the 
military  training  of  the  school.  It  was  granted,  and  a  secre- 
tary of  military  affairs  was  added  to  the  president's  cabinet. 
He  acts  as  an  aide  de  camp  to  the  military  instructor.  The 
congress  then  passed  military  inspection  laws  by  the  terms  of 
which  every  member  of  a  company  became  responsible  for  every 
other  member's  inspection.  That  is,  if  one  boy  in  a  company 
lost  a  certain  number  of  credits  for  an  infraction,  every  mem- 
ber in  the  company  suffered  the  same  loss.  In  other  words, 
they  had  arrived  at  a  stage  where  they  realized,  as  a  group,  that 
the  liberty  and  safety  of  all  depends  upon  each  individual  doing 
his  part,  while  the  individual  had  learned  that  he  cannot  do  as 
he  pleases  without  injury  to  everyone  else  in  his  group.  I 
considered  the  passage  of  these  laws  a  marvelous  advance  in 
social  and  moral  responsibility  and  understanding  of  the  boys. 

The  government  began  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  possibilities 


of  the  new  material  arriving  at  the  school,  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  establish  night  school  in  the  receiving  company.  This, 
of  course,  was  granted.  Out  of  this  grew  the  commission  on 
social  affairs.  The  commissioner  met  with  the  president's  cab- 
inet, though  not  a  member  thereof.  He  established  clubs,  or- 
ganized orchestras  and  glee  clubs,  until  there  are  now  twelve 
such  organizations,  three  orchestras  and  two  quartets.  The 
social  commissioner  is  allowed  to  draw  upon  the  commissary 
and  kitchen  for  sufficient  cocoa,  sugar,  cookies,  sandwiches  and 
other  necessary  material  to  make  a  real  sociable  time  for  the 
club  he  is  visiting  that  evening.  Needless  to  say,  the  social 
commissioner  is  the  most  popular  man  in  the  government. 

The  present  administration  has  placed  before  me  a  propo- 
sition to  permit  the  government  to  operate  a  store  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  boys  and  to  put  into  operation  a  system  of  coinage. 
I  have  agreed  to  permit  it  if  they  can  work  out  a  feasible  plan 
that  I  can  with  prudence  approve. 

In  the  three  and  a  half  years  I  have  been  at  lone,  I  have 
never  once  interfered  in  their  field  of  government.  If  a  com- 
pany becomes  lax  in  its  citizenship  or  indifferent  toward  its 
obligations,  so  that  its  standards  of  citizenship  fall  below  a  cer- 
tain fixed  line,  it  automatically  loses  its  constitution  and  goes 
under  state  control,  thereby  giving  up  a  great  many  of  its 
privileges.  This  has  happened  twice.  It  takes  a  company  from 
six  months  to  a  year  to  regain  its  charter.  There  is  little 
trouble  in  this  respect. 

I  have  never  vetoed  a  law,  reversed  a  judgment,  altered  or 
set  aside  any  proclamation  of  the  president,  adjourned  a  con- 
gress, or  declined  to  consider  any  kind  of  proposition  what- 
soever, nor  have  I  permitted  any  of  my  officers  to  do  any  of 
these  things.  I  am  an  honorary  member  of  the  president's 
cabinet,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  congress,  but  I 
have  no  vote  in  either. 

Every  Monday  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  presi- 
dent's cabinet  meets  and  all  the  affairs  of  the  government  are 
discussed.  The  attorney-general  presents  reports  from  all  the 
inferior  courts,  of  which  there  are  nine.  The  prison  commis- 
sion presents  a  report  on  conditions  in  the  prison,  which  in- 
cludes the  name  and  offense  and  sentence  of  every  boy  com- 
mitted to  it,  as  well  as  such  vital  matters  as  the  work  accom- 
plished and  punishments  inflicted.  Likewise,  the  civil  service, 
bureau  of  naturalization  and  military  commission  are  given  a 
hearing. 

I  feel  that  I  have  the  full  confidence  of  all  the  officials  in 
the  cabinet.  They  have  never  yet,  not  even  in  my  absence, 
tried  to  put  over  any  tricky  or  underhand  piece  of  work  upon 
me,  or  in  any  way  failed  to  meet  or  appreciate  the  very  grave 
responsibility  which  I  carry  by  virtue  of  allowing  them  to 
operate  this  government.  If  they  request  control  of  matters 
which  I  feel  they  should  not  handle,  we  discuss  it  until  they 
understand  why  they  should  not,  and  withdraw  their  request. 
It  would  belittle  their  government  for  me  to  refuse  it;  we 
parley  diplomatically  over  the  question  until  we  come  to  a 
mutual  understanding.  This  whole  series  of  commissions, 
laws,  codes  and  social  advancement  is  the  outgrowth  abso- 
lutely and  completely  of  the  initiative  of  the  boy.  It  is,  of 
course,  to  be  expected  that  the  superintendent  as  well  as  many 
other  officers  frequently  suggest  things,  frequently  encourage 
initiative  and  in  every  way  foster  its  application  to  new  fields 
of  endeavor ;  but  the  accomplishment,  the  advancement,  the 
actual  thinking  out  and  getting  into  operation  of  desirable 
things  are  always  and  under  all  circumstances  the  work,  in- 
genuity and  push  of  the  boys. 

There  has  developed  a  loyalty  and  honor  system  which  to  me 
are  most  satisfactory,  and  result  in  a  strength  of  organization, 
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removing  all  of  the  former  fear  of  riot,  assault  and  breaks  for 
escape.  There  are  twenty-two  government  marshals  and 
deputy  marshals  responsible  for  the  honor  system  as  operated 
among  nearly  350  boys  in  the  government.  These  marshals 
have  as  much  liberty  and  as  much  responsibility  concerning  the 
custody  of  the  boys  in  their  companies  as  the  state  officials, 
within  the  grounds.  In  more  than  two  years  there  has  been 
but  one  marshal,  or  deputy  marshal,  who  has  violated  his 
trust. 

Finally,  let  me  detail  just  for  a  moment  the  life  of  the  new 
boy.  It  must  be  evident  that  the  average  boy  arriving  at  the 
institution  comes  in  a  nervous  and  unsettled  state  of  mind,  full 
of  apprehension  and  dread,  and  uncertain  of  his  present  status 
or  his  future  opportunities.  He  is  taken  in  charge  by  a  cadet 
official,  and  while  he  is  being  shaved,  bathed,  inspected  and 
clothed,  the  boy  official  and  the  new  arrival  become  acquainted. 
The  boy  official  starts  the  new  arrival  off  on  the  right  foot, 
advising  him  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  respectively, 
of  life  under  the  government  or  life  in  the  companies  under 
the  state.  He  is  made  aware  that  his  release  depends  upon  his 
record  and  his  ability  to  earn  7,000  credits.  He  is  placed  in  a 
receiving  company  with  a  certain  amount  of  privileges,  and 
allowed  to  earn  seven  credits  a  day  for  the  first  month.  Below 
him  is  a  company  with  less  liberty  and  five  credits  a  day; 
above  him,  companies  with  much  greater  liberty  and  earning 
up  to  twenty  credits  a  day.  He  must  remain  in  the  receiving 
company  three  months,  then  he  automatically  moves  up  or 
down.  In  order  to  go  up,  he  must  have  completed  a  course  of 
study  in  citizenship,  passed  an  examination  and  been  natural- 
ized under  the  laws  of  self-government. 

Note  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  take  this  course  of  study,  but 
if  he  is  to  advance  his  own  interests,  gain  more  privileges  and 
credits  and  live  under  better  conditions,  he  must  exert  himself 
from  the  very  start  and  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity 
offered  by  the  state  and  the  self-government.  Almost  every 
boy  will  quickly  do  this  because  it  becomes  his  selfish  interest 
to  do  so.  He  is  able  to  see  quick  returns  from  his  effort.  The 
spirit,  determination  and  excellence  with  which  he  undertakes 
and  completes  this  first  set  of  examinations  greatly  influence 
his  school,  cottage  and  trade  advancement.  If,  therefore,  he 
proves  unstable,  sulky  or  displays  the  qualities  of  a  quitter,  he 
is  responsible  to  himself  alone  for  a  smaller  number  of  credits 
and  delay  in  entering  a  trade.  But  if  he  succeeds,  the  fourth 
month  he  may  earn  eleven  credits  a  day.  However,  at  any 
time  he  fails  to  maintain  either  his  work  or  conduct  record 
as  thus  established  by  the  three  months'  effort,  he  may  slide 
back  to  third  class  and  five  credits  a  day.  He  is  not  required 
by  us  to  do  either,  but  it  is  greatly  to  his  interest  to  constantly 
advance  his  standard. 

The  only  thing  we,  the  system,  really  require  of  any  boy 
is  a  choice,  a  decision — he  must  decide  something,  up  or  down  ; 
he  cannot  drift.  What  the  decision  shall  be  is  always  up  to 
the  boy;  not  even  a  question  of  advice  from  us,  unless  he 
asks  it.  If  he  chooses  the  opposite  course,  he  must  remain 
longer;  he  will  not  be  sure  of  parole  when  he  earns  7,000 
credits;  he  will  not  learn  a  trade;  he  will  not  enjoy  many  of 
the  privileges;  he  must  live  under  very  strict  rule  and  do  the 
most  disagreeable  work. 

In  other  words,  if  we  can  surround  him  with  the  proper 
conditions,  we  find  that  the  defective  and  delinquent  boy  will 
respond  to  precisely  the  same  appeal  and  selfish  interest  which 
keep  you  and  me  at  work;  that  is,  the  love  of  better  living 
conditions,  entertainment,  distinction,  hope  of  greater  personal 
reward,  etc.  Self-government  supplies  every  one  of  these  de- 
sirable elements  for  our  purpose,  because  it  presents  a  large 


number  of  well-graded  opportunities,  requires  constant  effort, 
quickly  rewards  the  effort,  appeals  to  the  ambitious,  offers  a 
clear  and  broad  field  for  initiative,  fosters  personal  distinction, 
requires  a  declaration  of  principles,  a  high  standard  of  ideals, 
a  reasonable  devotion  to  duty  for  the  good  and  comfort  of 
others,  a  responsibility  toward  the  community,  and  a  definite 
interest  in  the  public  good. 

It  is  significant  that  self-government  is  as  strong  a  force  in 
the  development  of  state  officers  as  it  is  in  the  development 
of  state  wards.  Formerly  the  only  games  played  in  the  school 
were  baseball  and  football.  There  were  no  inside  activities 
but  letter-writing  and  reading.  The  officers  absolutely  refused 
to  mingle  with  the  boys  in  a  social  way,  even  declining  invi- 
tations to  the  superintendent's  apartments  to  aid  in  the  games 
for  the  boys.  Three  years  ago,  when  I  attempted  to  organize 
a  movement  to  further  the  social  life  of  the  boys,  there  were 
only  two  or  three  officers  who  would  consider  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  boys  in  a  social  way.  But  last  January, 
after  the  government  social  commission  had  been  organized 
and  we  called  a  mass  meeting  of  officers  to  find  out  how  many 
would  volunteer  to  give  their  services  as  instructors,  teachers, 
playmates,  musicians,  and  general  good  fellows  to  help  on  the 
club  work,  wherever  the  boys  needed  them,  forty-three  officers, 
men  and  women,  responded  so  rapidly  that  we  could  not  write 
their  names  down  on  time. 

The  institution  of  self-government,  when  properly  handled, 
begets  a  mutual  confidence  and  respect  between  officers  and 
boys.  It  requires  a  high-grade  effort  on  the  part  of  each, 
and  high-grade  effort  is  a  great  humanizer  in  whatever 
field  it  is  exercised.  In  cooperation  with  self-government  the 
state  finds  itself  constantly  exercising  its  best  ability  toward 
encouraging  the  boy  to  put  forth  his  best  effort,  not  alone 
for  himself,  but  for  his  fellows,  for  the  sake  of  the  principles 
at  stake,  for  the  sake  of  the  influence  of  his  actions,  his  vote, 
his  chance  remark,  upon  the  motive,  the  vote,  or  the  official 
act  of  his  fellows. 

This  attitude  is  much  more  encouraging  for  the  state  than 
spending  an  equal  amount  of  energy  on  a  repressive  regime 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  rigid  discipline,  which  brutal- 
izes both  officers  and  boys.  It  takes  a  higher  type  of  officer, 
to  be  sure.  It  requires  a  different  capacity  in  the  officer.  It 
restrains  and  regulates  the  tendency  for  petty  officers  to  be 
overbearing  and  too  authoritative  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Finally,  it  sends  boys  out  of  the  institution  feeling  that 
the  state  has  been  fair  and  interested  and  helpful,  rather  than 
merely  a  jailer.  Because  of  his  knowledge  and  interest  in  why 
laws  are  made  and  how  they  are  made,  the  boy  is  more  likely 
to  be  a  law-abiding  citizen  from  choice. 
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When  Figures  are  Facts 
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i  i  ~W~  WISH  that  I  could  make  my  students  understand 
that  the  mere  expression  of  certain  conclusions  in 
terms  of  figures  does  not  prove  those  conclusions  to 
be  facts,"  were  the  remarks,  recently,  of  the  head  of 
the  department  of  statistics  in  a  great  university.  Of  studies 
in  the  cost  of  living  there  is  no  end.  Some  of  them  stop  at 
tabulation  of  figures — figures  which  may  embody  the  life 
stories  of  real  people.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  set 
forth  some  figures  which  tell  something  of  the  food  story 
through  which  the  toilers  of  the  nation  have  lived  during  the 
decade  just  past. 

In  1906,  as  in  previous  years,  the  problems  of  poverty 
seemed  grievous  enough.  Like  many  another  relief  organiza- 
tion, the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor  was  sorely  bested.  Its  visitors  labored  patiently  to 
untangle  the  snarled  lives  of  the  families  in  their  care.  Not 
the  least  of  their  problems  was  that  of  food.  How  could 
they  make  an  insufficient  and  often  intermittent  food  allowance 
stretch  to  cover  the  needs  of  white-faced  children  and  weary 
men  and  women  ?  Clearly,  the  first  step  was  to  determine  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  actual  needs  of  these  work-worn  folk. 
To  this  end  the  association  added  to  its  staff  a  dietitian,  whose 
task  it  was  to  study  food  needs  and  food  costs. 

During  the  next  few  years  there  were  various  attempts  at 
formulating  a  statement  of  the  dietary  needs  in  families  living 
on  the  wage  of  the  unskilled  working  man.  Manifestly,  the 
first  responsibility  of  the  dietitian  was  that  of  an  adviser  in 
matters  of  diet;  to  state  clearly,  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  just 
what  food  was  needed  by  the  families.  Later  there  would 
come  the  questions  of  the  entire  family  budget,  of  adequate  re- 
lief and  of  constructive  legislation  in  matters  of  an  adequate 
wage.  Any  one  of  them  makes  a  story.  The  present  one  is 
on  the  food  situation. 

In  1909,  the  diet  observations  made  crystallized  into  a 
ration  allowance  providing  what  seemed  to  be  a  fair  quantity 
for  the  maintenance  of  strength  and  energy.  Adapting  this 
standard  to  the  wants  of  a  family  of  two  adults  and  four  chil- 
dren, there  was  required 

Cabbage   3       lbs. 

Milk    21       qts. 


Sugar S  lbs. 

Bean* 2  lbs. 

Potatoes   18  lbs. 

Bacon   1   lb. 

Apples  12  lbs. 

Onions 6  lbs. 

Carrots   6  lbs. 

Tomatoes    lib. 

Barley   y2  lb. 

Rice    2  lbs. 

Tea    %  lb. 

Coffee   1   lb. 


Codfish   1  lb. 

Butter  2  lbs. 

Raisins  \y2  lbs. 

Cheese   1  lb. 

Flour   17  lbs. 

Oatmeal   4  lbs. 

Beef   2  lbs. 

Eggs   2  doz. 

Molasses 1  pt. 


The  ration  allowance  adopted  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken 
as  the  ideal  standard  of  food  needs.  It  is  simply  an  attempt 
to  adjust  established  standards  so  as  to  meet  some  of  the 
practical  difficulties  of  a  relief  organization.  Intensive  study 
of  individual  needs  was  not  the  first  step  in  the  systematizing 
of  relief.  The  aim  was  to  formulate  a  ration  allowance  that 
should  help  to  establish  the  quality  and  kind  of  food  needed 
to  keep  many  family  groups  in  health,  until  such  time  as  it 
shall  be  possible  to  undertake  more  intensive  work  in  nutri- 
tion. 
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In  adopting  such  a  standard  the  aim  was  manifold.  First, 
last  and  all  the  time  there  was  the  desire  to  help  the  family. 
Another  aim  was  to  point  out  to  those  interested  the  relation 
of  food  needs  to  income ;  still  another  was  to  trace  some  points 
of  contact  between  the  cost  of  food,  then  already  rising,  and 
any  possible  falling  off  in  family  standards. 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  even  in  1906  none  of  the  families,  if 
left  to  themselves,  could  have  adopted  an  adequate  food  stand- 
ard for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  The  food  story  of 
the  B.  family,  covering  a  term  of  six  months,  is  typical.  The 
following  table  shows  how  its  monthly  needs,  according  to  the 
standard  adopted,  compared  with  actual  purchases: 

NEEDS     ACTUAL  PURCHASES 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  April  May  June 

Bread    lbs.—  35  35  33        33       33       37  23 

Butter    lbs.—     6l/2  4         6          5         5         4  3 

Milk    qts.—  61  60  61        66       66       67  32 

Eggs    doz.—    4H  2         4          7         5         5  3 

Cereal    lbs. —  13  12  12        13       13       17  6 

Sugar    lbs.  —  14  14         7        16       14       11  10 

Meat  &  Fish lbs.—  14  19  19        19       18       15  9 

Potatoes    lbs.—  43  13  25        18       18       22  8 

Vegetables   lbs.—  52  31  60        50       50       45  20 

Fruits   lbs.  —  24  30  30        20       20       25  20 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  housekeeper  came  fairly  near  the 
standard  for  the  first  five  months.  The  explanation  for  the 
falling  off  in  June  is  given  on  the  record  sheet,  where  we  read 
that  the  church  was  obliged  to  discontinue  aid  as  planned  and 
the  income  was  reduced  by  $15  a  month.  There  was  no  in- 
tentional falling  below  the  standard  in  any  particular;  it  was 
simply  a  matter  of  making  the  best  of  stern  necessity. 

The  food  problems  of  the  working  man  continued  along  the 
same  dreary  round  until  the  monotony  was  varied  by  the  first 
noticeable  leap  in  prices.  Someone  has  said  of  the  year  1912: 
"It  was  ushered  into  history  amid  a  climax  of  popular  agita- 
tion regarding  the  cost  of  living  unparalleled  since  the  panic 
of  1907,  and  almost  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  history." 
A  comparison  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor  grocery  orders  for  this  year  with  those  for  1911 
shows  an  increase  of  24  5/5  per  cent.  The  greatest  increase 
was  in  those  foods  which  are  most  needed  to  preserve  health. 

As  is  well  known,  retail  prices  form  an  unreliable  basis  for 
statistical  comparison.  The  standard  diet,  therefore,  has  been 
applied  to  wholesale  rating,  as  given  in  Bradstreet's  reports. 
Taking  the  standard  dietary  for  a  family  of  two  adults  and 
four  children,  we  find  that  the  change  in  wholesale  cost  for 
the  requisite  quantities  of  the  articles  contained  in  that  diet 
between  1906  and  1916  was  as  shown  in  the  table  at  the  top 
of  the  next  page. 

This  table  shows  that  the  rise  in  wholesale  prices  for  a  typi- 
cal working  class  food  budget  has  been  more  than  three  times 
as  great  between  1915  and  19 16  than  it  was  in  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  decade!  Though  this  does  not  accurately  repre- 
sent the  movement  in  retail  prices,  the  net  result  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  food  obviously  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  wages.  Most  of  the  families  with  the 
characteristic  resignation  of  the  poor  settled  down  to  a  diet 
without  variety.  Education  in  food  values  made  the  situation 
less  disastrous  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been.     It  was  ex- 
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Yearly  change 

Increase  Decrease 

1907 03391 

1908 .04885 

1909 07976 

1910 .01300 

1911 03648 

1912 02017 

1913 00993 

1914 00965 

1915 01611 

1916 27726 


Cumulative  change  on 
basis  of  1906 
Increase  Decrease 
.03381 


.01670 


.06172 
.04792 
.08613 
.10806 
.11906 
.12989 
.14811 
.46644 


plained  to  the  discouraged  housekeepers  that  since  redoubled 
effort  toward  reduction  of  cost  was  necessary,  they  must  see 
to  it  that  milk  and  cereals  be  used  in  larger  proportion,  lest 
the  families'  health  suffer. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period,  it  has  now  been  estab- 
lished beyond  question  that  in  order  to  make  the  food  expen- 
diture bear  its  proper  relation  to  other  items  in  the  budget, 
families  with  an  income  of  ten  dollars  must  secure  one  of 
twenty  dollars  weekly.  Education  can  do  much  in  making 
the  best  of  hard  times ;  but  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  larger 
social  measures  which  are  essential  to  secure  permanent  good 
results. 


Just  now  a  clarion  call  to  dietitians  has  gone  forth.  They 
must  help  in  formulating  reasonable  food  standards  and  in 
educating  all  branches  of  the  community  in  the  wise  use  of 
these  standards.  Even  before  the  call  from  Washington  came, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  in  the  field,  ready  for  organized  work 
and  a  systematic  study  of  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the 
community.  In  the  five  months  which  have  elapsed  since  this 
work  was  inaugurated,  much  of  interest  has  developed.  The 
standards  prepared  for  working  men's  families  in  New  York 
are  used  as  a  basis  for  these  studies. 

The  families  observed  represent  all  income  groups,  including 
housekeepers  who  spend  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  weekly 
for  food  and  who  study  their  own  needs  and  resources,  looking 
towards  a  possible  cutting  down  of  superfluities  as  their  con- 
tribution to  the  national  service.  Housekeepers  with  an  aver- 
age food  allowance  of  ten  dollars  weekly  are  experimenting 
with  one  of  eight  dollars.  Standards  for  groups  similar  to 
those  of  the  New  York  families  cared  for  by  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  for  the  present  at 
least,  are  set  by  necessity.  Standards  voluntarily  reduced  from 
altruistic  motives,  with  sound  education  as  a  background, 
cannot  be  called  low ;  the  thought  and  spirit  that  goes  into 
them  makes  them  most  truly  high. 
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Fluctuation    of    Wholesale    Prices    for    Articles    of    Food 
Commonly    Used    in    American    Working    Class    Household 

Dietaries,    1906    to    1916 

Note  the  similarity  in  tendencies  of  price  movements  coincident 

with  what  at  a  first  glance   would   appear   a  wholly   unrelated 

variety   of  movements 
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SIT   STRAIGHT 

The  typical  office  man  leans  over  a  desk  and 
pushes  a  pen  many  hours  a  day.  See  the 
curves  that  he  develops.  {Below.)  The  typ- 
ical office  man  walks  home  at  night,  his  spine 
maintaining  the  same  relative  curves  as  at 
his  desk.     (Left.) 


.  v 


FAULTS    OF    FASHION 

When  fashion  decreed  the 
"wasp  waist"  many  women  de- 
veloped lordosis,  or  an  increase 
of  the  normal  curve  in  the  lum- 
bar region.  "Debutante  slouch" 
is  almost  as  bad. 


Stretch  out  in  bed  and  gh 


str  gtr. 


OCCUPATIONAL   PHYSIQUES 

The  postman,  the  violinist,  the 
caddy,  the  porter — all  who  ex- 
ercise one  side  more  than  the 
other — elevate  one  shoulder 
above  the  other. 


BR/ 

"We  are  coming  takl- 
the  relation  of  pc  u  tt 
man  or  woman  on 
boy  or  girl  who  yt 
the  crown  of  his  hew 
Edith  L.  Hilderbra 
Hilderbrant  lectum 
gatherings  and  in  1 
lantern  slide  pictui  | 
"Posture,"  she  say; 
sonality."  One  c 
young  folk  is:  "Ditlk 
clovers;  rather,  foljva 


.'10 
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THE  BUI 

The    girl    c 
books  home 
velops  a  cur 
side ;   the  b 
against   the 
and  bends  tl 


convexity  % 
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BAD    FOR    BOTH 

When  a  mother  or  big  sister  (right)  car- 
ries a  baby  on  one  hip,  she  not  only  curves 
her  own  spine,  but  also  the  baby's  back 
from  hanging  over  her  arm.  The  boy 
(below)  gets  curvature  along  with  his 
slouchy  comfort.  Look  out  for  "com- 
fortable" positions. 


Vf  TO   SLEEP 

tttwur  bone   tissue  a  chance   to 

nkten. 


*iE   UP 

Qslize  more  and  more 

olte  to  efficiency;  the 
J  heights  today  is  the 

tffday  trained  to  keep 
itiear  the  sky,"  writes 

upf  Harvey,  111.    Miss 

■efqn  posture  at  public 
iools.  Some  of  her 
are  here  reproduced, 
fliows  character,  per- 
her    admonitions     to 

kjot  look  for  four-leaf 

illlla  star." 


BOOKS 

es    her    school 

,er  hip  and  de- 

the  opposite 

pits   his   books 

of   his   chest 

ine  so  that  the 

?j   the  load. 


HANGING    AS    A    CORRECTIVE 

See  what  a  job  it  is  to  correct 
defects,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
go  too  long.  This  girl's  spine 
is  being  elongated  by  a  me- 
chanical contraption  that  looks 
far  from  comfortable. 


A   GOOD   EXERCISE 

This    young    woman    wants    a 

good  posture  and  knows  how 

to  get  it.     She  is  not  afraid  of 

spraining  her  ankles. 


The  Federal  Child  Labor  Law 

By  Florence  Kelley 


GENERAL    SECRETARY    NATIONAL    CONSUMERS      LEAGUE 


THE  first  day  of  September,  1917,  opens  a  new- 
epoch  for  the  children  of  the  American  Republic. 
For  the  first  time  the  federal  government  attempts 
to  protect  all  the  children,  north,  east,  south  and 
west  alike,  against  employment  in  mills,  factories  and  work- 
shops, below  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  against  labor  in 
mines  and  quarries  before  the  sixteenth  birthday.  Between  the 
fourteenth  and  sixteenth  birthdays,  boys  and  girls  engaged  in 
manufacture  can  hereafter  legally  work  only  eight  hours  in 
one  day,  between  6  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m. 

True,  the  federal  law  applies  only  where  goods  are  pro- 
duced for  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  This  may  leave 
some  small  bread  and  cake  bakeries  and  candy  kitchens  free 
to  hire  younger  children  in  central  Texas,  for  instance,  far 
from  the  borders  of  that  vast  state.  But  in  Delaware,  Rhode 
Island  or  Connecticut,  and  even  in  the  greatest  manufactur- 
ing states,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  it  is  so  dangerously  easy  for  goods  to  reach  the  state 
line  and  cross  it,  that  the  new  law  amounts  in  practice  to  a 
sweeping,  nationwide  prohibition. 

We  shall  soon  know  whether  there  is  any  real  ground  for 
the  fear  lest  the  canning  industry,  hitherto  a  cruel  exploiter 
of  young  children,  may  be  able  to  continue  its  evil  practices 
because  the  law  shuts  out  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
only  goods  from  those  places  in  which  children  were  illegally 
employed  within  thirty  days  of  the  removal  of  the  products. 
Some  small  canneries  may,  perhaps,  defer  removal  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  last  child  is  dismissed  at  the  end  of 
the  canning  season,  and  then  legally  ship  the  goods,  purified 
by  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  children's  departure. 

If  so,  however,  Congress  can  in  1918  lengthen  the  period 
to  130  days,  or  to  a  year,  or  to  whatever  term  may  be  needed 
to  make  the  law  effective.  Meantime  the  fear  is  purely 
speculative. 

The  Children's  Bureau,  charged  by  Secretary  Wilson  with 
the  duty  of  enforcing  the  statute,  has  prepared  for  it  with 
extraordinary  care.  The  appointment  of  Grace  Abbott  as 
director  of  the  Child  Labor  Division  assures  capable,  en- 
ergetic and  just  enforcement.  Miss  Abbott's  years  of  experi- 
ence as  executive  secretary  of  the  Immigrants'  Protective 
League  have  acquainted  her  with  the  children's  need  of  this 
Jaw,  and  accustomed  her  to  dealing  with  federal  courts.  No 
more  promising  selection  could  have  been  made. 

The  Administrative  Board 
The  statute  provides  for  rules  and  regulations  for  admin- 
istering it,  to  be  made  and  published  from  time  to  time  by 
a  board  composed  of  Attorney-General  Gregory  and  Secre- 
taries Wilson  and  Redfield.  According  to  the  usage  in  such 
cases,  the  Cabinet  officers  all  appoir  j  representatives  to  do 
this  work.  Judge  Latimer  of  the  iJistrict  of  Columbia  Juve- 
nile Court  acted  for  Attorney-General  Gregory,  Assistant- 
Secretary  of  Labor  Louis  F.  Post  for  Secretary  Wilson, 
and  Assistant-Secretary  Sweet  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

A  good  omen  for  the  children  who  are  to  benefit  by  the 
new  statute  is  the  open-minded  search  made  by  Miss  Lath- 
rop  and  Miss  Abbott  for  every  available  ray  of  light  upon 
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the  unexplored  territory  which  confronts  the  Children's  Bur- 
eau in  the  work  of  enforcement. 

The  child  labor  law  rests  upon  the  precedent  of  the  fed- 
eral pure  food  law,  in  enforcing  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  acquired  a  mass  of  experience  as  to  judicial 
interpretation,  and  also  as  to  cooperation  available  from  state 
and  city  officials.  This  experience  has  been  frankly  sought 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  and  helpfully  shared  by  Dr.  Als- 
berg  and  the  department. 

The  post  office  and  the  internal  revenue  service  also  have 
to  do  with  penalties  inflicted  upon  violators  of  federal  pro- 
visions dealing  with  interstate  relations.  Their  experience, 
too,  has  been  shrewdly  scanned  for  hints  and  helps  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  children. 

Secretary  Wilson  invited  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, also,  into  counsel  through  a  sub-committee  of  that 
body. 

The  rules  and  regulations  have  now  been  printed  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  under  the  title,  Child  Labor  Division  Cir- 
cular No.  1.  They  have  two  qualities  most  unusual  in  rules 
and  regulations.  They  are  clear  and  interesting.  They  make 
it  easy  for  manufacturers  to  know  in  advance  what  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  will  demand  of  them  under  the  new  law. 

Difficulties  of  Enforcement 

The  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  enforcement  are 
the  absence  of  birth  records  where  registration  is  lacking  or 
recently  introduced,  the  dearth  of  schools  and  compulsory 
education  in  the  southern  manufacturing  states,  and  a  mass 
of  public  opinion  averse  to  child  labor  statutes  and  to  uni- 
versal, free,  public  compulsory  schools. 

The  rules  and  regulations  show  careful  consideration  of 
the  troubles  which  beset  parents  in  those  regions.  The  range 
of  acceptable  evidence  of  age  is  made  as  wide  as  is  com- 
patible with  reasonable  sureness  that  the  working  certificates 
show  how  old  the  children  presenting  them  really  are. 

Of  the  forty-eight  states,  twenty-three  are  designated  by 
the  bureau  for  the  six  months  beginning  September  1,  1917, 
as  having  state  working  certificates  acceptable  in  place  of 
federal  certificates.  This  list  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened 
from  time  to  time.  To  prepare  for  September  1,  agents  of 
the  bureau  have  been  at  work  for  some  weeks  in  several  south- 
ern states.  They  are  looking  into  the  available  sources  of 
documentary  evidence  of  the  ages  of  children  already  at  work. 

The  items  of  documentary  evidence  of  age  are  interestingly 
varied.    They  are: 

(a)  A  birth  certificate; 

(b)  A  record  of  baptism  showing  the  date  of  birth  and  place 
of   baptism ; 

(c)  A  bona  fide  contemporary  record  in  a  family  bible,  a  pass- 
port, a  certificate  of  arrival  in  the  United  States  issued  by  the 
United  States  immigration  officers,  or  a  life  insurance  policy; 

(d)  A  certificate  signed  by  a  public  health  physician  or  a  public 
school  physician  showing  height,  weight  and  other  facts  of  physical 
development,  and  the  statement  of  the  opinion  of  the  physician  as 
to  the  child's  age. 

For  the  guidance  of  these  official  doctors  a  blank  has  been 
prepared  to  be  filled  out  when  the  certificate  is  issued.     A 
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mass  of  valuable  facts  will  be  accumulated  as  to  the  height, 
weight  and  physical  development  of  children  who,  failing  all 
satisfactory  documentary  evidence,  avail  themselves  of  the 
medical  examination. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  a  not  distant  future,  Congress 
may  strengthen  the  federal  law  by  adding  to  it  the  present 
New  York  state  requirement  that  every  child  whose  age  is  not 
otherwise  certified  must  be  found  of  the  normal  stature  of  a 
child  of  its  alleged  age,  and  in  good  health,  before  being  al- 
lowed to  leave  school  and  begin  work. 

The  children  will  have  all  the  benefit  that  the  law  intends, 
so  far  as  scrupulous  care  in  the  preliminary  work  of  the 
bureau  can  assure  this.  Rules  and  regulations  are,  however, 
not  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  and  they  close  with  the 
statement  that  they  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  time 
without  previous  notice. 

Before  the  law  was  even  in  force,  an  injunction  suit  was 
started  in  the  home  of  cotton  mill  child  labor,  North  Caro- 
lina. The  hearing  was  set  for  August  29.  Upon  the  invita- 
tion of  Secretary  Wilson  and  Attorney-General  Gregory, 
Roscoe  Pound,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  formerly 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska,  consented  to  take 
part  in  defending  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  in  this 
very  important  test  case,  giving  his  services  for  love  of  the 
good  cause. 

The  ground  given  for  asking  an  injunction  recalls  the  agi- 
tation in  England  in  the  30's  and  40's  of  the  last  century 
against  employment  of  young  children  in  manufacture.  A 
father,  Roland  H.  Dagenhart,  appears  as  "next  friend"  in 
behalf  of  his  two  minor  sons,  Reuben  and  John,  one  below 
and  the  other  just  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years.     He  says: 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  Roland  H.  Dagenhart,  and  each  of  the 
same  minor  plaintiffs  that  they  should  continue  in  cotton-mill  work, 
as  their  life  vocation,  the  father  receiving  compensation  until  they 
respectively  attain  their  majority,  the  minors  fitting  themselves  dur- 
ing these  years  to  follow  an  honorable  and  suitable  vocation  for 
life. 

The  fact  that  this  honorable  and  suitable  vocation  does  not 
enable  the  father  to  support  his  child  to  the  fourteenth  birth- 
day seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the  worthy  parent  or  to 
the  counsel  in  the  case.  Great  stress  is  laid  in  the  father's 
complaint  on  the  threatened  deprivation  of  the  right  of  these 
boys  to  work  ten  hours  a  day  under  the  South  Carolina  state 
law  in  preference  to  the  eight-hour  day  prescribed  by  the  new 
federal  statute  attacked  in  the  suit. 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  child  labor  law  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Robinson,  of  North  Carolina, 
not  to  be  confused  with  Senator  Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  father 
of  the  present  law  in  the  Senate. 

Women  of  the  Country  to  Help 

The  unique  opportunity  offered  by  the  present  moment  has 
been  seized  by  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  which  has  sent  out  to  all  the  great  organi- 
zations of  women  in  the  country  a  manifesto  of  which  the 
following  paragraphs  form  the  essential  part: 

Will  You  See  That  No  More  Time  Is  Wasted? 

The  full  benefit  to  be  gained  from  the  new  federal  child  labor 
law  cannot  be  secured  merely  by  its  complete  enforcement.  The 
final  responsibility  rests  with  the  citizens  of  each  locality  and  de- 
mands a  service  outside  of  the  law  itself.  If  every  child  released 
from  work  can  be  sent  to  school  well  nourished  and  decently  clothed 
— sent  to  a  good  school,  under  a  good  teacher,  then  the  full  benefit 
of  the  federal  child  labor  law  will  be  reaped  for  the  country's 
children. 

This  will  cost  money.  It  means  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  older 
people ;  it  means  more  taxes  for  more  schools  and  better  schools.  It 
means   unstinted   effort   in   communities   where    schools    are    not   full 


GRACE  ABBOTT 

To  her  duties  as  director  of  the  Child  Labor  Division  of 
the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  Miss  Abbott  brings  long 
experience  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Immigrants'  Pro- 
tective League  of  Chicago,  in  which  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  the  federal  courts.  She  has  been  a 
resident  of  Hull  House  since  1908.  She  is  the  author  of 
The  Immigrant  and  the  Community  [Century  Company , 
1917;  see  the  Survey  for  July  28,  page  372]. 


time;  where  teachers  are  not  well-equipped;  and  where  poverty 
may  necessitate  scholarships.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  com- 
paratively few  scholarships  will  be  required  and  that  the  important 
matter  is  to  provide  the  schools  and  see  that  the  children  attend 
them. 

No  words  can  be  too  strong  to  express  the  importance  of  giving 
to  the  nation's  children  nurture  and  education  in  the  fullest  possible 
measure  as  a  war-time  protection  of  our  last  reserves.  It  cannot 
but  stir  American  women  to  know  that  England  after  three  years 
of  war  is  urging  through  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion a  new  law  keeping  children  in  school  until  14,  allowing  no 
exemptions  and  including  all  rural  children,  and  thus  going  far 
greater  lengohs  than  the  United  States  law. 

Indirectly  our  new  law  will  help  rural  children  in  those  areas 
where  the  greatest  problem  of  illiteracy  now  exists,  for  the  nation 
will  not  long  permit  rural  children  to  grow  up  untaught  if  the 
education  of  all  other  children  is  secured. 

THERE  CAN  BE  NO  NATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF  CHILD 
WELFARE  WHICH  TOLERATES  ILLITERACY. 

If  children  are  not  decently  clothed  and  properly  fed  they  cannot 
get  the  full  value  of  school.  Scholarships  are  raised  for  college 
and  university  students  to  help  pay  living  expenses  for  those  who 
could  not  otherwise  attend  the  highest  schools.  These  scholarships 
have  proved  an  investment  of  incalculable  value  to  the  citizens  of 
the   United  States. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  perhaps  a  greater  addition  to  national  power. 

HERE   IS   SOMETHING  TO   DO: 

Please  visit  your  school  authorities  and  labor  officials  and  find 
out  whether  all  the  children  in  your  community  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  are  in  school.  If  the  school  census  and  the  attendance  records 
differ  greatly,  something  is  wrong. 

Will  you  find  out  where  the  children  under  14  years  are,  if  not  in 
school  ? 

If  you  wish  to  help,  please  BEGIN  TO  HELP  by  filling  in  the 
accompanying  blank  as  soon  as  practicable  after  September  first  and 
returning  it  to  the  Woman's  Committee. 

ANSWERS  WILL  BE  RECEIVED  AND  ANALYZED  BY  THE 
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WOMAN'S    COMMITTEE,   BUT   NAMES    OF    SCHOOLS    AND 
LOCALITIES  WILL  NOT  BE  MADE  PUBLIC. 

1.  Are  all  children  between  6  and  14  in  your  town,  county,  or  school  district 
in   school? 

2.  How  do  you  know? 

3.  Are  any  children  in  need  of  scholarships  in  order  to  attend  school? 

(Signature) 

Town 

State 

Date 


This  statesmanlike  appeal  shines  by  contrast  with  the  hys- 
terical words  and  deeds  of  well-known  state  officials 
connected  with  labor  and  education  who  have  been  cruelly 
eager  to  break  down  the  existing  standards  of  age,  stature 
and  intelligence  set  by  the  most  enlightened  states  for  chil- 
dren entering  industry.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  men  as 
well  as  women  will  respond  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their 
power  to  the  opportunity  afforded  to  make  the  new  federal 
child  labor  law  a  Magna  Charta  for  our  American  boys  and 
girls. 


Home  Service  by  the  Red  Cross 


WHILE  the  National  Army  is  mobilizing  this 
week  at  its  cantonments  there  will  gather  in 
Washington  from  all  over  the  United  States  a 
group  of  men  and  women  who  during  the  com- 
ing months  will  be  responsible  for  the  training  of  volunteer 
Red  Cross  workers  to  carry  on  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
"home  service"  for  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  This 
conference,  which  will  be  held  in  September,  is  only  one  phase 
of  the  organization  for  war  which  the  Department  of  Civilian 
Relief  or  the  American  Red  Cross  is  developing. 

In  nearly  three  hundred  cities  and  towns  home  service  sec- 
tions of  Red  Cross  chapters  are  already  engaged  in  helping 
families  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Home  Service  Manual 
recently  issued  by  the  Red  Cross,  "would  ordinarily  be  hard 
put  to  it  by  an  attack  of  sickness,  the  sudden  need  for  an 
operation,  the  loss  of  a  job,  the  advent  of  either  birth  or 
death"  and  which  in  the  presence  of  such  problems  are  now 
handicapped  by  not  having  the  judgment  and  counsel  "of 
the  very  person  upon  whom  at  such  a  time  they  would  most 
depend."  As  more  men  have  been  called  to  the  colors  the 
number  of  families  needing  advice  and  aid  of  various  kinds 
has  increased  until  the  Red  Cross,  realizing  that  the  longer 
the  war  lasts  the  greater  this  number  will  be,  has  developed 
plans  for  a  series  of  institutes  and  extension  courses  for  the 
training  of  home  service  visitors. 

W.  Frank  Persons,  director  general  of  civilian  relief,  has 
appointed  Thomas  J.  Riley,  general  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  and  Porter  R.  Lee,  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  national  directors  of  Red 
Cross  Institutes  of  Home  Service.  They  will  have  charge  of 
the  organization  and  standardization  of  training  courses 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  institutes  will  be  affiliated 
wherever  possible  with  educational  institutions  which  have 
been  conducting  courses  in  social  work. 

The  details  of  the  kind  of  instruction  to  be  given  at  the 
institutes  will  be  discussed  at  the  conference  in  Washington, 
at  which  will  be  present  the  persons  who  have  been  appointed 
to  direct  the  work  of  the  institutes  in  various  cities  and  those 
who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  field  work  in  which  the  students 
will  engage. 

Mr.  Lee  has  prepared  a  manual  containing  a  syllabus  of 
lectures  and  class  discussions,  reading  lists,  the  nature  of  field 
work  routine,  and  suggestions  for  the  use  of  material  for  in- 
struction. This  manual,  after  it  has  been  discussed  by  the 
directors  of  the  institutes,  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
home  service  courses.  Each  session  of  the  institutes  will  run 
for  six  weeks  with  four  hours  a  week  class  work  and  twenty- 
five  hours  a  week  field  work  with  home  service  sections  and 


with  other  social   agencies.     There  will  also   be   certain   re- 
quired reading. 

The  cities  in  which  institutes  have  been  organized  and 
directors  appointed,  together  with  the  name  of  the  professional 
school  with  which  the  institute  will  be  affiliated,  follow: 

Boston.  Miss  McMahon,  director;  Mrs.  William  H.  Lothrop, 
supervisor  of  field  work.     Boston  School  for  Social  Workers. 

New  York.  Porter  R.  Lee,  director;  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  super- 
visor of  field  work  for  New  York  county  chapter;  Mrs.  Janet  Ander- 
son for  Kings  county.     New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. 

Philadelphia.  Bernard  J.  Newman,  director;  Elizabeth  Wood, 
supervisor.     Pennsylvania   School   for   Social   Service. 

Baltimore.   Theo.  Jacobs,  director;  Mary  C.  Goodwillie,  supervisor. 

Pittsburgh.  Francis  Tyson,  director.  (Supervisor  to  be  chosen.) 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Walter  S.  Ufford,  director;  Mrs.  Walter  S. 
Ufford,  supervisor. 

Chicago.  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  director.  (Supervisor  to 
be  chosen.)     Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. 

Minneapolis.  Prof.  A.  J.  Todd,  director.  (Supervisor  to  be 
chosen.)     University  of  Minnesota. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  George  B.  Mangold,  director;  Miss  Wilder,  super- 
visor.    Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy. 

Denver.  Prof.  Loren  B.  Osborn,  director;  Gertrude  Vaile,  super- 
visor.     University   of   Colorado. 

Seattle.  Prof.  William  F.  Ogburn,  director;  Virginia  McMechen, 
supervisor.     University  of  Washington. 

In  ten  other  cities  arrangements  for  institutes  are  under 
way.  For  persons  who  cannot  devote  to  class  and  field  work 
as  much  time  as  the  institutes  require,  and  in  cities  which  have 
not  the  requisite  field  work  facilities,  it  is  probable  that  ex- 
tension courses  will  be  organized.  It  is  likely  that  such  courses 
will  last  for  from  six  to  ten  weeks  and  will  include  a  minimum 
of  four  hours  of  field  work  and  two  hours  of  class  work  a 
week. 

These  plans  for  the  training  of  workers  are  only  a  part  of 
the  organization  which  the  Red  Cross  has  effected.  Its  whole 
work  has  recently  been  decentralized  so  that  it  will  be  carried 
on  from  thirteen  divisional  offices,  which  in  turn  will  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  central  headquarters  in  Washington.  Each 
of  these  divisions  will  have  a  division  manager,  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  Red  Cross  activities  in  his  territory.  There 
will  be  associated  with  the  manager,  division  directors  in 
charge  of  the  following  bureaus:  development,  publicity, 
woman's  bureau,  nursing,  transportation  and  supplies,  ac- 
counting, military  relief,  civilian  relief. 

A  list  of  the  divisions  with  the  territory  covered  and  the 
names  of  the  division  managers  and  of  the  civilian  relief 
directors  where  appointed  follows: 

Northeastern  Division.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts;  division  manager,  James  F.  Jackson;  division 
director  of  civilian  relief,  Mrs.  William  H.  Lothrop. 

Atlantic  Division.     New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey;   division 
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manager,  Ethan  Allen;  division  director  of  civilian  relief,  Alexander 
M.  Wilson. 

Pennsylvania  Division.  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware;  manager 
and  director  not  yet  announced. 

Potomac  Division.  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Maryland,  District 
of  Columbia;  manager  not  announced;  division  director  of  civilian 
relief,  J.  W.  Magruder. 

Southern  Division.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Tennessee  east  of  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad;  manager  and 
director  not  announced. 

Gulf  Division.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama;  manager  and 
director  not  announced. 

Lakes  Division.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky  east  of  the  L.  and  N. 
Railroad;  division  manager,  James  R.  Garfield;  director  not  an- 
nounced. 

Central  Division.  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Nebraska;  man- 
ager and  director  not  announced. 

Southwestern  Division.  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
Texas  west  of  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad;  division  manager,  George  W. 
Simmons;  director  not  announced. 

Mountain  Division.  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Utah; 
division  manager,  John  W.  Morey,  State  Capitol,  Denver;  division 
director  of  civilian  relief,  Gertrude  Vaile. 

Northern  Division.  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana; division  manager,  A.  R.  Rogers;  division  director  of  civilian 
relief,  Frank  J.  Bruno. 

Pacific  Division.  California,  Nevada,  Arizona;  manager  not  an- 
nounced; division  director  of  civilian  relief,  C.  J.  O'Connor. 

Northwestern  Division.  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho;  manager 
not  announced;  division  director  of  civilian  relief,  F.  P.  Foisie, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  executive  secretary  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  Mr.  Persons,  director-general  of  civilian  relief. 

The  civilian  relief  directors  will  stimulate  within  their  ter- 
ritories the  formation  of  home  service  sections  of  civilian 
relief  committees,  and  will  supervise  their  work. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief  has 
issued  and  will  continue  to  issue  pamphlets  of  instruction  for 
the  home  service  workers.  Fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  Home 
Service  Manual,  already  referred  to,  have  been  published. 
This  manual  describes  the  character  and  method  of  the  work 
which  the  Red  Cross  has  undertaken  to  perform  for  the  fami- 
lies of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  come  to  it.  "It  should  be  the 
object  of  the  Home  Service  Section,"  says  the  manual,  "to 
safeguard  the  normal  development  of  these  families  in  health, 
in  education,  in  employment  and  in  ideals  of  self-help  and 
self-reliance."  Chapters  in  the  manual  are  devoted  to  service, 
method,  organization  of  civilian  relief  committees,  training  of 
workers,  records  and  forms.  While  a  chapter  upon  money 
relief  is  included,  the  manual  points  out  that  the  government, 
through  assignment  of  pay  and  separation  allowances,  will 
provide  for  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  details  of 
the  government's  plans  in  this  respect  have  recently  been  made 
public  in  the  insurance  bill  drawn  by  Judge  Mack  of  Chicago 
[see  the  Survey  for  August  25]  and  now  before  Congress 
as  an  administration  measure.  The  American  Red  Cross 
is     supporting     this     bill.       Relief     which     the     Red     Cross 


will  be  called  upon  to  grant  will,  it  is  believed,  be  interim 
relief  or  relief  in  exceptional  instances.  Its  real  work  will  be 
that  of  helping  those  families  which  have  been  unable  to  cope 
with  difficulties  that  have  arisen  during  the  absence  of  the 
man  at  the  front  or  on  the  high  seas.  To  quote  from  the 
manual: 


Usually  the  man  of  the  household  has  been  accustomed  to  transact 
all  of  the  more  important  business  of  the  home.  He  it  is  who  knows 
what  to  do  when  the  mortgage  matures,  when  the  insurance  policy 
expires,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  move  into  another  neighbor- 
hood, or  when  the  oldest  boy  is  graduated  from  school  and  needs  to 
be  started  in  the  right  sort  of  job. 

Without  his  advice  the  bewildered  family  makes  mistakes,  and  the 
home  is  faced  with  danger  of  disaster.  The  mother  who,  perhaps, 
has  been  accustomed  to  an  allowance  for  housekeeping  expenses, 
now  has  the  responsibility  for  administering  the  whole  budget.  She 
assumes  this  responsibility  when  the  best  manager  finds  it  difficult  to 
clear  the  month  without  a  deficit.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
frequently  an  inexperienced  wife  finds  herself  involved  in  a  financial 
maze  from  which,  unaided,  she  cannot  extricate  herself.  Nor  are  her 
problems  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  now  she  alone  has  charge  of 
the  discipline  and  the  training  of  the  children.  Similarly,  many  an 
old  couple,  who,  when  the  son  went  to  war,  were  self-supporting, 
become  worried  and  confused  in  his  absence  and  are  no  longer  able 
to  maintain  themselves. 

There  is  an  endless  number  of  friendly  services  to  be  performed. 
Here  are  a  few  such  taken  from  the  records  of  home  service  now 
actually  being  done: 

Explaining  their  lessons  to  children  who  fall  behind  in  their  classes. 

Seeing  that  the  child  in  need  of  medical  care  actually  goes  to  the 
dispensary  and  that  the  instructions  there  are  understood  and  carried 
out.  This  often  means  having  a  home  service  worker  accompany 
the   child. 

Trying  to  understand  by  patient  talks,  and  by  seeking  advice  else- 
where, the  child  who  is  just  beginning  to  be  wayward  and  dis- 
obedient. 

Giving  the  children  and  the  grown-up  folks  opportunities  for  good 
times — not  as  war  families  or  war  children,  but  individually  and 
quietly,  or  in  their  own  natural  groupings. 

Fitting  people  to  the  right  job  and  helping  them  to  stay  fitted  by 
trying  to  find  out  where  the  job  pinches. 

Seeing  that  insurance  policies  don't  lapse.  If  the  man  has  always 
attended  to  paying  the  premiums,  his  wife  or  mother  may  be  careless 
about  this. 

Encouraging  the  people  who  have  more  ready  money  than  usual — 
some  will  have — to  spend  it  with  good  sense  and  to  save  some  of  it, 
if  possible,  for  the  time  when  service  pay  stops. 

Protecting  the  recipient  of  pay  and  allowance  checks  from  the  wiles 
of  the  instalment  man  and  from  unscrupulous  sales  agents. 

Getting  the  best  legal  advice  for  families  in  the  complex  problems 
that  are  sure  to  arise  in  war  times. 

Home  service  is  the  work  of  helping  families  to  solve  the  problems 
confronting  them,  and  of  aiding  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
exigencies  of  war  times.  Later  when  the  soldiers  and  sailors  begin 
to  come  back  from  the  front,  there  will  be  the  additional  service  of 
fitting  disabled  men  for  their  old  occupations  or  for  new  ones. 

Home  service  applies  to  the  families  of  men  in  all  branches  of  the 
service,  to  the  regular  army  as  well  as  to  the  national  guard  and  the 
national  army,  to  sailors,  marines,  men  of  the  aviation  corps,  en- 
gineers, and  to  the  families  of  men  and  women  attached  to  hospital 
units  as  nurses,  doctors,  orderlies,  ambulance  drivers.  It  will  also 
have  to  do  with  the  families  of  soldiers  of  any  of  the  allied  forces 
living  in  this  country,  and  with  the  families  of  civilians  who  have 
been  wounded  or  killed  as  the  direct  result  of  war  activities  as,  for 
example,  through  the  torpedoing  of  a  merchantman  by  a  submarine. 


A  MOTHER  GOOSE  RHYME 

Bv  Irwin  Granich 


«<CHOE  the  horse,  and  shoe  the  mare, 

O   But  let  the  little  colt  go  bare." 
Let  him  go  bare  and  glad  and  free, 
It  is  yet  time  for  his   misery. 
O,    let   him   grow   as  the   flowers   grow, 
Knowing  not  shaft  or  whip  or  woe; 
There    are   enough   to   strain    at   the   load, 
Let  there  be  some  unscarred   by  the  goad. 
Let  his  cup  be  running  with  joy, 
The  heavens   and   hills  his   lovely  toy, 
Let  him  dream  in  the  shining  grass, 
Learning  his  wisdom  from  clouds  that  pass, 


The   sun,   the   stars,   the   wind   without   end; 
Let  him  be  their  gay   little  friend, 
Dancing,  innocent,  child  of  spring, 
Making  us    love   such   blossoming. 

The  little  colt  will  toil  in  his  day, 

He  will  drag  and  sweat,  we  will  drive  him 

gray; 
Let  us  not  steal  his  little  gold, 
Let  him  be  laughing  before  he  is  old; 
Dear  little  children,  wherever  they  be, 
Leave  them  still  dreaming  and  free. 
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TRADE  AGREEMENT   IN   THE 
SHIPYARDS 

SPURRED  on  by  the  threat  of  a  ship- 
yards strike  of  100,000  men  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  the  strike  vote  had 
been  adopted  and  a  walkout  had  been 
delayed  only  by  heroic  effort  on  the  part 
of  international  union  officials,  as  well 
as  the  unrest  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
the  government  concluded  on  August  24 
a  "treaty"  with  the  component  unions 
pf  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
whose  members  are  employed  in  Ameri- 
can shipyards. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  compact,  the 
national  board  of  adjustment  which  it 
creates  will  be  the  final  arbiter  of  in- 
dustrial disputes  as  to  wages,  hours  and 
conditions  in  the  yards,  and  the  several 
labor  organizations  signatory  to  the 
agreement  undertake  to  avoid  strikes 
while  it  shall  continue  in  force.  Awards 
will  be  retroactive  as  to  wage  demands, 
and  all  circumstances  which  may  seem 
to  call  for  a  change  in  labor  standards 
will,  upon  complaint  or  demand,  be  duly 
considered.  Awards  may  be  reopened 
after  six  months  for  new  adjustment. 

While  the  unions  do  not,  under  this 
agreement,  get  what  many  union  officials 
expected  to  win — recognition  of  "union 
standards"  as  the  basis  for  further  ad- 
justment, as  in  the  case  of  the  agreement 
entered  into  some  two  months  ago  be- 
tween the  organized  building  trades  and 
the  War  Department  to  cover  the  con- 
struction of  army  cantonments — the 
spirit  of  the  agreement  is  considered  to 
be  wholly  sympathetic  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  much  higher  standard 
than  now  obtains  in  many  yards. 

As  viewed  by  government  officials,  the 
significant  feature  of  this  agreement  is 
the  fact  of  its  being  negotiated  directly 
between  the  government  and  the  organ- 
ized workers,  and  that  the  representa- 
tives of  these  workers  whose  assent  was 
found  to  be  essential  were  the  heads  of 
the  various  national  and  international 
unions  directly  employed  in  the  indus- 
try. The  signatures  of  the  officers  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  were 
also  affixed  to  the  agreement,  but  only 
after  the  principle  of  direct  labor  repre- 
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sentation  had  been  established.  No  other 
compact,  in  the  opinion  of  both  sides  to 
the  negotiations,  would  carry  sufficient 
weight  for  enforcement. 

President  Wilson  has  named  V. 
Everit  Macy,  of  New  York  city,  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  has  named  Alfred  J.  Berres,  secre- 
tary of  the  Metal  Trades  Department 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
as  the  labor  representative,  while  the 
representative  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  had  not  been  an- 
nounced at  the  time  of  going  to  press. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Roose- 
velt will  act  for  that  department  where 
its  interests  are  affected  by  awards.  In 
case  of  a  tie  vote,  where  Mr.  Roosevelt 
sits  with  the  board,  Secretary  of  War 
Baker,  as  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  will  act  as  umpire. 
Those  who  signed  the  agreement  are: 

F.  D.  Roosevelt,  acting  secretary  of  the 
Navy;  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board;  W.  L.  Capps,  general  man- 
ager, Emergency  Fleet  Corporation;  James 
O'Connell,  president,  Metal  Trades  Depart- 
ment, American  Federation  of  Labor;  Wil- 
liam H.  Johnston,  president,  International 
Association  of  Machinists;  A.  J.  Berres,  sec- 
retary-treasurer, Metal  Trades  Department, 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  president,  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor; Joseph  F.  Valentine,  president,  Inter- 
national Moulders'  Union;  Theobold  M. 
Guerin,  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners;  John  M.  Donlin,  president, 
Building  Trades  Department,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor;  John  R.  Alpine,  president, 
United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steam- 
Fitters;  Milton  Snellings,  president,  Inter- 
national Union  of  Steam  and  Operating  En- 
gineers;   Joseph   A.   Franklin,   president,    In- 
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ternational  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  and 
Iron  Ship  Builders;  James  Wilson,  president, 
Pattern   Makers  League  of  America. 

As  provided  in  the  agreement,  the  ad- 
justment board  is  to  consist  of  three  per- 
sons to  be  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  one  member  to  represent 
the  corporation,  "one  to  represent  the 
public  [Mr.  Macy]  and  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  one  to  represent  labor,  [Mr. 
Berres]."  Mr.  Gompers  is  to  name  an- 
other man  to  represent  the  woods  trades, 
the  appropriate  member  to  sit  in  any 
given  case.  In  hearing  a  case  concern- 
ing a  given  plant  the  board  is  required 
to  invite  one  person  representing  the 
owner  and  one  representing  the  work- 
ing forces  of  the  plant  to  sit  with  it  with 
voting  power. 

Similarly,  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
or  someone  designated  by  him,  shall  sit 
with  voting  power  if  a  question  arises 
in  a  private  plant  in  which  construction 
is  also  being  carried  on  for  the  navy.  In 
case  of  a  tie  vote  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  or  some- 
one designated  by  him,  is  to  decide.  The 
country  is  to  be  districted  geographically 
by  the  board,  and  the  contractors  and  la- 
bor organizations  in  each  district  are  re- 
quired to  select  examiners,  removable  by 
the  board  at  any  time  on  unanimous 
vote. 

Reports  of  disputes  as  to  wages,  hours 
or  conditions  of  labor  which  cannot  be 
adjusted  locally  are  to  be  reported  to 
the  board  by  the  district  officer  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation ;  the  board  in 
turn  will  send  an  examiner  to  bring 
about- an  adjustment,  if  possible,  or,  fail- 
ing in  this,  to  make  a  report  to  the  board 
recommending  terms  of  adjustment. 

The  agreement  concludes  as  follows: 

As  basic  standards  with  reference  to  each 
plant  where  such  construction  is  being  car- 
ried on,  the  board  shall  use  such  scales  of 
wages  and  hours  as  were  in  force  in  such 
plant  on  July  IS,  1917,  and  such  conditions 
as  obtained  on  said  date  in  such  plant.  Con- 
sideration shall  be  given  by  the  board  to 
any  circumstances  whatever  arising  after 
such  wages,   hours  or  conditions  were  estab- 
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lished,  and  which  may  seem  to  call  for 
changes  in  wages,  hours  or  conditions.  The 
board  shall  keep  itself  fully  informed  as  to 
the  relation  between  living  costs  in  the  sev- 
eral districts,  and  their  comparison  between 
progressive  periods  of  time. 

The  decisions  of  the  board  shall,  under 
proper  conditions,  be  retroactive,  in  which 
case  accounting  such  as  may  be  proper  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
of  the  board. 

The  decisions  of  the  board  will,  insofar 
as  this  memorandum  may  be  capable  of 
achieving  such  result,  be  final  and  binding 
on  all  parties;  but  at  any  time  after  six 
months  have  elapsed  following  any  such 
ratified  agreement  or  any  such  final  decision 
by  the  board  of  any  question  as  to  wages, 
hours  or  conditions  in  any  plant,  such  ques- 
tion may  be  reopened  for  adjustment  upon 
the  request  of  the  majority  of  the  craft  or 
crafts  at  such  plant  affected  by  such  agree- 
ment or  decision. 

THE  GENERAL  STRIKE  IN 
SPAIN 

OWING  to  rigid  censorship  and  to 
the  obvious  desire  of  the  Spanish 
government  to  minimize  the  seriousness 
of  recent  disturbances,  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  a  clear  and  coherent  picture  of 
the  events  in  that  country  which 
last  week  culminated  in  violent  rioting 
at  Barcelona  and  other  Cataloniai:  cities. 
From  dispatches  received  at  the  French 
frontier  on  August  21,  we  know  that  a 
general  strike  was  declared  on  August 
13,  and  that  throughout  the  ensuing 
week  there  was  armed  conflict  between 
the  strikers  and  the  police,  reinforced 
by  regular  troops.  A  number  of  houses 
were  destroyed  by  shellfire,  and  many 
persons  were  killed  and  wounded. 

At  Bilbao,  the  principal  Spanish  port 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  during  the  same 
week,  the  metallurgical  workers  at  a 
special  convention  in  the  People's  Hall 
passed  a  strong  resolution  demanding 
repression  of  the  submarine  menace  by 
the  government.  Later  reports  state 
that,  discontented  with  the  inaction  of 
the  government,  the  workers  of  Bilbao 
proclaimed  a  republic.  A  similar  revo- 
lution against  the  crown  is  reported  also 
from  Saragossa. 

As  long  ago  as  December,  the  General 
Union  of  Workers  and  the  National 
Federation  of  Labor  agreed  that  a  gen- 
eral strike  be  declared  on  a  date  to  be 
chosen  later.  Apparently  it  took  place 
in  the  second  week  of  August  with  only 
partial  support  from  the  unions,  and  did 
not  succeed  in  effecting  either  the  fall 
of  the  government  or  any  very  radical 
change.  Support  expected  from  dissat- 
isfied factions  other  than  labor,  espe- 
cially the  reformist  and  local  autonomy 
or  regionalist  parties,  did  not  material- 
ize. The  streets  of  Bilbao,  Barcelona 
and  other  centers  of  revolt  again  have 
assumed  a  normal  life.  Some  hundreds 
of  railway  men  at  Valladolid  who  went 
on  strike  have  appealed  for  reinstate- 
ment. 

Evidences  of  popular  discontent  have 
been  accumulating  for  some  months.     It 


Courier  of  Soldier  and  Civilian 


Our  troops  are  now  on  the 
firing  line  in  France.  While  at 
home  every  instrumentality  of 
our  government  and  private 
industry  is  being  urged  at  top 
speed  to  insure  victory.  The 
telephone  is  in  universal  demand 
as  courier,  bringing  to  the  front 
men  and  the  materials  of  war. 

From  the  farms  the  telephone 
courier  brings  foodstuffs ;  from 
the  mines  the  telephone  courier 
calls  forth  metals;  from  the 
factories  this  courier  gathers 
manufactured  products.  The 
telephone  courier  leads  troop 
and  supply  trains  to  the  front; 
summons  fighting  flotillas  and 
transports;   and,  in   fact,  leads 


practically  every  contributing 
unit  of  supply  to  the  firing  line. 

At  such  a  time,  when  the 
government  is  straining  at  its 
task  and  every  industry  is  loy- 
ally contributing  its  energy,  this 
national  courier  is  constantly 
being  used  to  call  up  the  re- 
serves. It  is  at  the  base  of  every 
contributing  activity. 

The  right  of  way  must  be 
given  to  the  military  for  the 
direction  of  troops  and  to  the 
government  for  the  marshaling 
of  endless  supplies.  To  do 
this,  and  also  to  make  the  tele- 
phone serve  all  other  needs, 
both  patriotic  and  private,  all 
must  economize. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


sprang — or  rather,  springs,  since  noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  eliminate  its  causes 
— from  three  distinct  motives:  the  grow- 
ing republican  sentiment,  by  no  means 
recent  in  origin  and  fanned  every  now 
and  then  by  some  conspicuously  flagrant 
piece  of  maladministration,  corruption 
or  favoritism;  dissatisfaction  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  government;  and 
the  crushing  cost  of  living. 

German  attacks  on  Spanish  shipping, 
despite  assurances  that  they  would  cease, 
the  echoes  of  democratic  and  belligerent 


sentiment  from  France,  but  especially 
from  Brazil,  have  created  a  feeling 
among  large  masses  of  the  people,  more 
particularly  in  the  seaports  and  in  the 
northern  provinces,  that,  in  the  absence 
of  a  strong  foreign  policy,  Spain  is  drift- 
ing into  complete  isolation  which  event- 
ually will  shut  her  off  from  the  world's 
sympathies  and  commerce. 

In  Barcelona,  street  demonstrations 
in  support  of  intervention  in  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  allies  were  frequent  in 
the  early  part  of  summer.     The  Social- 
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Reg.  Trade  Mark 


The  orderly  and  systematic  way  to  keep  track  of  the 
wear  and  tear  on  your  Household  Linen  is  to  count  it 
over  and  check  it  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 

season.  Then  put  in  a  com- 
plete order  for  the  necessary 
new  supplies  to  bring  your 
outfit  up  to  standard. 

Such  an  annual  inventory  may 
save  the  excessive  use  of  the  expen- 
sive "best"  linen;  it  may  disclose 
undue  laundry  damage. 

We  carry  the  largest  range  of  ex- 
clusive patterns  to  choose  from 
and  the  widest  choice  of  qualities. 
We  guarantee  that  the  Linen  is 
Pure  Linen.  This  sixty-year-old 
principle  of  dealing  in  Pure  Linens 
only  has  not  been  deviated  from 
one  iota  even  in  these  difficult 
times.  These  facts  combine  to 
make  "The  Linen  Store"  the  nat- 
ural place  to  come  to  with  your 
buying  list. 

Incidentally,  we  are  very  slow  to  discontinue  a  desirable  pattern 
once  adopted,  and  your  purchase  in  all  probability  can  be  matched  five 
or  ten  years  hence. 

Table  Cloths  and   Napkins         Fancy  Table  Linens 
Bed  Linen  and  Spreads  Blankets  and  Comfortables 

Towels  and  Bath  Mats 


Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue 
igi7-IQ18 


Fall  Catalogue.  Despite  the  handicap  of  war  conditions  our  stocks 
are  so  complete  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  issue  this  year  the  best 
catalogue  we  have  ever  published.  64  pages.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Orders  can  be  made  from  it  by  mail  with  ease  and  complete  satisfaction. 


James  McCutcheon  &  Company 

Fifth  Avenue  and  34th  Street,  New  York- 


ist Party,  though  not  unanimous  in 
favor  of  war,  is  outspokenly  pro-ally 
and,  in  resolutions  adopted  by  different 
sections  from  time  to  time,  has  ex- 
pressed its  abhorrence  of  the  terrorist 
methods  employed  by  the  central  em- 
pires. 

Most  serious,  perhaps,  to  the  internal 
peace  of  the  country  at  the  present  time 
is  the  economic  motive  of  unrest.  The 
cost  of  living  in  the  great  cities  is  some 
150  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in  Au- 
gust, 1914.  There  has  been  no  cor- 
responding increase  in  wages,   although 


enormous  profits  have  been  coined  out 
of  the  new  war  export  industries  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  The  climax,  no 
doubt,  was  reached  when  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  Great  Britain  deliber- 
ately adopted  her  plan  of  reducing  im- 
ports to  a  minimum.  Large  quantities 
of  raw  materials  and  food  supplies  are 
still  exported  by  Spain,  but  the  new  in- 
dustries built  up  with  so  much  energy 
and  investment  have  slumped  and 
thrown  thousands  out  of  work.  The 
Spanish  government  has  been  forced  to 
acquire   cereals   on    its   own   account   in 


the  United  States  and  Argentina  to  pre- 
vent famine;  nevertheless,  there  have 
been  agitations  all  summer  for  the  sup- 
pression of  food  speculation  and  relief 
of  the  acute  distress  suffered  in  many 
sections  of  the  country. 

WOMEN  POLICE  SERVICE  IN 
ENGLAND 

"Are  they  friends  of  yours?"  said  a  po- 
licewoman to  a  couple  of  young  fellows  who 
had  taken  hold  of  two  girls  [in  Leicester 
Square,  London]. 

"How  dare  you!"  said  one  of  the  men, 
quite  furious.  "Of  course  I  know  them; 
they   are  cousins." 

"I  am  the  wife  of  an  officer,"  said  the 
policewoman,  "and  as  you  are  an  officer, 
wearing  the  king's  uniform,  I  take  your  word 
for  it." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  young  officer  over- 
took her  and  said:  "They  were  not  my 
cousins,  and  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know  I   am  going  home." 

THIS  incident,  related  by  Arthur 
Gleason,  in  his  recent  book,  Inside 
the  British  Isles — 1917,  illustrates  the 
effective  and  altogether  novel  part  played 
by  the  women  police  in  England.  Prior 
to  the  war,  the  policewoman  was  a  rare 
figure  in  that  country,  and  her  duties 
were  limited  to  certain  small,  special 
fields.  There  were  no  policewomen  pa- 
trolling the  streets.  But  war  conditions 
brought  about  new  perils  to  public  safe- 
ty, especially  that  of  children  bereft  of 
parental  control  and  that  of  young  girls 
exposed  to  the  allurement  of  the  uni- 
form and  the  prevailing  patriotic  ex- 
citement. The  new  dangers  could  not 
be  fought  by  the  established  police  or- 
ganization, excellent  though  it  was  in 
most  respects. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Darner  Daw- 
son, now  the  chief  officer  in  charge  of 
the  London  women's  police  service,  a 
new  department  was  created  in  1914, 
which  from  a  handful  of  members  soon 
increased  to  a  force  of  three  hundred 
or  more.  They  are  provided  with  uni- 
forms and  perform  patrol  duty  in  the 
streets.  Birmingham,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
appointed  two  such  officers.  Others 
are  serving  in  London,  Grantham,  Bath, 
Hull,  Folkestone,  Wimbledon,  Rich- 
mond, and  in  many  of  the  new  indus- 
trial centers  where  large  numbers  of 
women  are  employed  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions. 

In  some  of  these  factories,  there  are 
twenty,  forty  and  as  many  as  120  po- 
licewomen. They  keep  the  gates,  ex- 
amine passports,  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  matches  and  hairpins  into  ex- 
plosive shops  and  the  carrying  of  con- 
traband. They  watch  the  vicinities  of 
these  plants,  the  girls'  hostels  and  the 
trains  which  take  them  to  and  from 
their  homes. 

The  girls,  Miss  Dawson  says,  do  not 
resent  the  watchfulness  of  these  uni- 
formed policewomen,  but  realize  that 
they  are  there  for  their  protection.     In 
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fact,  the  policewoman  is  more  tolerant 
of  the  larks  of  high-spirited  girls  than 
the  average  sturdy  policeman,  who  is  apt 
to  run  them  in  for  trivial  offences. 

In  dealing  with  prostitution,  the 
chief  use  of  the  woman  police  is  the 
patrolling  of  the  streets  where  soliciting 
is  most  prevalent  and,  as  in  the  instance 
given,  to  arouse  by  their  presence  a 
sense  of  shame  in  the  men  and  youths 
bent  on  pleasure  of  the  wrong  sort. 
They  also  cooperate  with  the  army  in 
keeping  soldiers  away  from  disorderly 
houses,  and  keep  a  watch  over  those 
poorer  districts  in  the  great  cities  where 
sudden  increases  of  earnings  through 
profitable  employment  in  war  work 
bring  with  them  new  perils  of  intem- 
perance and  immorality. 

Still  another  field  of  activity  in  which 
the  policewomen  have  proved  themselves 
is  the  enforcement  of  the  school  attend- 
ance law,  and  of  street-selling  regula- 
tions for  minors.  They  frequently  visit 
the  homes  and  effect  by  moral  suasion 
improvements  in  these  respects  which 
petty  fines  in  the  police  courts  have 
been  unable  to  bring  about.  Street 
gambling,  smoking  by  boys,  loitering 
forbidden  by  street  ordinances,  and 
thieving — all  these  are  evils  which  no 
mere  bullying  and  prosecution  seems  to 
be  able  to  eradicate;  but  they  yield 
under  the  maternally  suasive  and  yet 
authoritative  control  of   these  women. 

During  the  Zeppelin  raids,  the  po- 
licewomen have  rendered  splendid  serv- 
ices in  keeping  order  and  maintaining 
quiet.  They  have,  especially  in  Lon- 
don, already  become  accepted  and 
trusted  guardians  of  law  and  consid- 
erate behavior  in  public  places  and  as 
such  can  never  be  replaced  by  men.  It 
is  expected  that  their  number  will  in- 
crease rather  than  be  reduced  when 
peace  returns,  and  with  it  a  more  nor- 
mal public  life. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  FOOD 
CONTROL 

THE  most  radical  item  on  the  gov- 
ernment's program  of  food  control 
[see  the  Survey  for  August  18]  is  well 
under  way.  After  appointing  the  Wheat 
Price  Fixing  Commission,  the  President 
has  authorized  the  incorporation  of  a 
$50,000,000  wheat  corporation,  with 
Herbert  C.  Hoover  as  chairman  and 
Julius  H.  Barnes,  the  country's  biggest 
wheat  exporter,  as  president.  Mr. 
Barnes  made  a  name  for  himself  in  the 
negotiations  of  the  Northwestern  Grain 
Association  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
neutral  governments  concerning  the  dis- 
position of  the  vast  quantities  of  grain 
held  up  all  over  the  world  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war. 

The  wheat  corporation  was  organized 
too  late,  says  the  Annalist,  to  get  control 
of  any  considerable  part  of  the  old  crop. 
"The  unprecedented  prices  prevailing 
have  cleaned  up  most  of  that."     But  it 
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will  control  the  price  and  movement  of 
most  of  the  1917  crop.  The  corporation 
has  announced  that,  if  necessary,  it  will 
buy  the  entire  crop  at  two  dollars  a 
bushel. 

Apart  from  price  control,  the  corpor- 
ation has  the  further  function  of  allot- 
ing  wheat  and  flour  shipments  to  Europe 
and  to  allot  to  the  mills  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  their  due  share  of 
the  grain.  While  the  allies  will  be  al- 
lowed the  same  prices  as  those  quoted 
to  millers  at  home,  there  is  no  intention 
to  let  neutral  countries  have  their  wheat 
supplies  so  cheaply ;  and  it  is  expected 
that  some  profit  from  this  source  will 
flow  into  the  treasury,  which  is  the  sole 
financier  of  the  undertaking. 

Sugar  is  the  second  product  to  which 
the  Food  Administration  has  directed  its 
attention.  Sharp  advances  in  prices, 
which  he  held  to  be  unjustified  by  the 
actual  situation,  prompted  Mr.   Hoover 


to  ask  the  sugar  exchanges  of  the  coun- 
try to  stop  all  dealing  in  futures.  The 
price  of  granulated  sugar  has  gone  up 
from  4/4  cents  a  pound  in  1914  to  9.15 
cents  at  the  present  time,  according  to 
one  refiner,  and  to  8.40  cents  according 
to  others.  Raw  sugar  jumped  from 
2  9/32  cents  per  pound  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  to  6Ya  cents  in  the  second 
week  of  this  month. 

While  he  recognizes  that  the  de- 
creased production  of  sugar  in  France 
and  Italy  and  the  cutting  off  of  the 
usual  German  supply  from  England  has 
forced  these  countries  into  the  same  mar- 
kets from  which  American  refiners  must 
buy,  Mr.  Hoover  considers  that  present 
high  prices  are  largely  due  to  inflation 
artificially  caused  by  speculation.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  sugar  exchanges  are 
in  consultation  with  the  food  adminis- 
tration concerning  further  measures  to 
regulate  prices  apart  from  that  already 
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taken  in  which  they  willingly  concur.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  a  corporation  simi- 
lar to  the  wheat  corporation  will  be 
called  into  being  to  buy  up  and  regulate 
the  distribution  of  supplies. 

But  most  likely  the  cooperation  of 
the  exchanges,  of  the  beet  sugar  pro- 
ducers, who  have  voluntarily  adopted 
a  wholesale  price  of  $7.25  per  100 
pounds,  f.  o.  b.,  for  this  year's  crop, 
and  of  the  wholesale  grocers,  who  have 
agreed  to  eliminate  all  speculative  or 
exorbitant  profits  from  distribution 
charges,  will  be  sufficient  to  effect  a 
saving  to  consumers  of  $30,000,000  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  to  make  other  measures  unneces- 
sary for  the  present. 

It  is  estimated  that  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
115,000,000  meat-producing  animals 
the  world  over.  Meat  exports  from  the 
United  States  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1916,  were  nearly  three  times  as 
great,  in  weight,  as  they  were  on  an  av- 
erage for  the  last  three  years  preceding 
the  war.  These  exports  went  chiefly  to 
the  allies,  whose  stock  of  animals,  espe- 
cially of  cattle,  has  decreased  enormous- 
ly. While  meat  production  in  this  coun- 
try has  increased  during  the  war  (i.  e., 
cattle  and  hogs ;  American  sheep  have 
decreased  by  three  million),  there  is  no 
possibility  of  keeping  the  supply  abreast 
of  the  ever  more  urgent  demands  of  our 
allies. 

It  is  feared  that  herds  will  be  seri- 
ously reduced  and  an  even  greater  short- 
age of  meat  supplies  ensue  for  the  future 
if  steps  are  not  immediately  taken  to 
conserve  the  supply.  The  food  admin- 
istration, so  far,  has  developed  no  plans 
to  this  effect  other  than  pointing  to  the 
immediate  need  of  reducing  consumption 
here  in  America  and  aiding  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  its  campaign  for 
the  increase  of  stock-raising.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  campaign  a  large  and 
representative  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed jointly  by  the  department  and 
by  the  food  administration,  with  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  four,  one  of  whose 
members  is  Gifford  Pinchot. 

The  food  control  act,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, also  gives  the  President 
power  to  control  the  prices  of  such  ne- 
cessities as  coal,  coke  and  fuel  oils.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  authority,  he  ap- 
pointed Harry  A.  Garfield,  president  of 
Williams  College,  coal  administrator, 
and,  after  consultation  with  the  inter- 
ests most  vitally  concerned,  fixed  the 
prices  of  anthracite  coal  at  the  mine  at 
a  range  from  $4  to  $5.30,  according  to 
grade.  These  prices  are  approximately 
the  same  as  those  agreed  upon  some 
months  ago  by  the  operators  in  confer- 
ence with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  are  not  likely  to  reduce  prices 
or  profits  materially. 

Such  a  cut,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ex- 
pected   from    another    determination    of 
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the  President,  namely,  that  of  20  cents 
a  ton  for  shipments  east  of  Buffalo  and 
30  cents  a  ton  west  of  Buffalo  as  the 
fee  of  the  jobber.  He  also  ruled  that 
only  a  single  jobber's  fee  should  be 
charged,  however  many  hands  the  coal 
is  passing  through  in  shipment  from  pro- 
ducer to  retailer. 

Control  of  retail  profits  is  left  with 
the  new  coal  administrator,  who  may 
adopt  a  system  of  licensing.  With  whole- 
sale and  jobbing  prices  fixed,  it  would 
not  be  impossible  to  fix  definite  retail 
prices,  with  slight  variations,  according 
to  local  and  business  conditions.  Should 
neither  plan  suffice  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer, Dr.  Garfield  has  power  to  or- 
ganize an  anthracite  corporation  on  the 
lines  of  the  wheat  corporation. 

Price  fixing  in  connection  with  other 
commodities  than  coal  was  the  subject 
of  long  conferences  during  the  last  week 
between  the  War  Industries  Board  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  President. 

LABOR  EXCHANGES  FOR 
CANADA 

A  PETITION  in  favor  of  a  na- 
tional system  of  public  labor  bu- 
reaus has  been  laid  before  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada  by  all  the  provincial 
governments,  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee,  the   Federal   Agricultural   Com- 


mittee, the  Social  Service  Congress,  the 
Imperial  Munitions  Board,  the  princi- 
pals of  five  universities,  a  number  of 
boards  of  trade  and  builders'  exchanges, 
several  city  councils,  some  local  labor 
councils,  school  boards,  social  service 
councils  and  other  social  agencies  and 
administrative  departments.  It  asks  foi 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  com- 
mission, responsible  to  Parliament,  for 
the  organization  and  administration  of 
such  a  system  and  lays  down  some  of 
the  principles  to  be  observed  in  its  oper- 
ations. 

The  Dominion,  up  to  the  summer  of 
1915,  suffered  from  the  same  acute  un- 
employment which  was  experienced  in 
the  United  States  in  the  winter  and 
spring  1914-1915.  The  Ontario  Com- 
mission on  Unemployment,  in  1916, 
reported  strongly  in  favor  of  an  or- 
ganization of  the  labor  market  which 
would  make  impossible  in  the  future  a 
repetition  of  the  distress  and  industrial 
demoralization  then  experienced.  In 
addition  to  the  permanent  problems  of 
fluctuations  in  employment,  new  dan- 
gers, it  is  feared,  will  threaten  the  se- 
curity of  large  numbers  of  breadwinners 
at  the  close  of  the  war : 

1.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  em- 
pleyment  of  our  soldiers  on  their  return 
to  civil  life,  who  will  number  at  least 
300,000. 


2.  Provision  must  be  made  to  meet  the 
displacement  of  over  200,000  war  equipment 
workers. 

3.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  there 
will  be  an  influx  of  immigration  after  hos- 
tilities have  ceased. 

As  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
no  standing  records  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket, other  than  the  statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  made  up  from  re- 
ports of  trade  unions  and  social  agen- 
cies ;  there  is  no  reliable  knowledge  of 
the  amount  of  casual  and  seasonal  em- 
ployment; "nothing  is  known  of  the 
dovetailing  of  occupations,  or  how 
workers,  either  agricultural  or  indus- 
trial, carry  over  the  dull  seasons." 

The  petition  deplores  the  lack  of  co- 
operation between  the  educational  au- 
thorities and  the  labor  department 
which  results  in  the  sending  of  thou- 
sands of  minors  annually  into  the  un- 
skilled markets  of  the  country.  It  pro- 
poses that  the  national  commission  for 
the  organization  of  labor  bureaus  shall 
cooperate  with  the  educational  authori- 
ties for  the  better  technical  and  voca- 
tional training  of   children. 

A  special  effort  is  desired  to  regulate 
the  distribution  of  immigrants  who  con- 
centrate in  such  large  communities,  both 
well-nigh  impossible  to  inculcate  stand- 
ards of  Canadian  citizenship.  The  peti- 
tioners also  deplore  that  the  immigrant 
mechanic  is  not  recognized   by   the  au- 
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WAR    TIME 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Start  now  to  prepare  for  ex- 
ecutive positions  in  Relief  and 
Social  Work  during  and  after 
the  War.  Professional  training 
is  needed. 

The  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy  offers  among  oth- 
ers the  following  timely  courses 
in  preparation : 


The  Method 
Case  Work 


of  Social 


This  course  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  there  are  some  ways 
of  helping  people  out  of  trouble  or 
into  a  state  of  well-being  that  are 
better  than  others.  How  to  win 
confidence;  how  and  where  to  secure 
relevant  information;  how  to  draw 
conclusions  from  such  information; 
what  kinds  of  help  are  available  in 
the  community;  how  to  find  a  place 
for  personal  influence; — are  some 
of  the   questions  discussed. 


Child  Welfare 


Because  of  the  state  of  war  upon 
which  we  have  entered,  more  chil- 
dren will  he  found  dependent,  neg- 
lected and  delinquent.  They  will 
need  the  services  of  the  most  expert 
and  humane  friends,  who  have 
knowledge  of  and  ready  access  to 
all  the  agencies  and  methods  of 
help  that  this  and  other  countries 
have   devised. 


Industrial    Conditions 

Attention  will  be  directed  in  this 
course  to  the  constructive  work  of 
employers,  trade  unions,  and  other 
organizations,  public  and  private, 
looking  toward  satisfactory  living 
and  working  conditions.  In  war 
time  these  problems  differ  in  degree 
but  not  necessarily  in  kind  from 
those  prevailing  in  time  of  peace. 

Hygiene  andjDisease 

As  the  majority  of  the  problems 
of  the  social  worker  have  their 
origin  in  or  are  complicated  by  dis- 
ease, it  is  necessary  to  prepare  for 
field  work  by  familiarity  with  the 
principles  of  preventive  medicine 
and  with  the  equipment  available 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick.  In  a 
time  when  sickness  prevented  and 
lives  saved  are  counted  as  patriotic 
accomplishments  of  national  and 
international  importance,  the  ap- 
plication of  modern  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  the  homes  of  this  country 
becomes  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privi- 
lege. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 

HILANTHROPY 

EDWARD  T.   DEVINE,   Director. 

Mary   G.   Worthington Field  Work 

Kate  H.  Claghorn Social  Research 

Porter   R.   Lee Family   Welfare 

Henry   W.  Thurston Child   Welfare 

Haven  Emerson.  .Medical  Social  Service 
W.  W.  Pettit. Education  and  Recreation 
Sydney  D.  M.  Hudson.  .  .Social  Politics 
John   A.    Fitch. ..  .Industrial    Conditions 

Karl   de    Schweinitz Publicity 

George  W.  Kirchwey  i    Crime  and 
Orlando    F.    Lewis       (  Punishment 

Margaret  Leal .  .Assistant  in  Case-Work 
Georgia  Ralph.  .Assistant  Child  Welfare 
John  Finley.  ..  .Kennedy  Lecturer,   1917 

For  full  information  address  the 
Registrar,  105  East  22  St.,  New  York. 


thorities,  and  that  he  is  left  uninformed 
of  opportunities  for  following  his  own 
occupation.  The  Canadian  government 
gives  a  bonus  for  securing  agricultural 
and  domestic  workers  but  makes  no 
provision  for  their  settlement,  with  the 
result  that  the  cities  are  crowded  every 
winter  with  immigrant  unemployed. 

To  effect  the  necessary  coordination 
of  different  efforts  for  the  assimilation 
of  these  workers,  cooperation  of  the 
new  commission  with  other  government 
departments  is  suggested,  particularly 
with  the  post  office  and  with  local  boards 
which  might  be  created  in  the  chief  cit- 
ies, representative  of  city  council,  em- 
ployers and  workers,  and  in  agricul- 
tural districts  where  a  farmers'  repre- 
sentative would  be  coopted;  an  agent  of 
the  central  authority  in  each  case  act- 
ing as  secretary  of   the   board. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
women  engaged  in  industry,  the  peti- 
tioners ask  for  the  appointment  of  a 
woman  on  the  national  commission  and 
on  the  local  boards.  The  provision  of 
separate  waiting  rooms  for  women  also 
is  recommended. 

Etta  St.  John  Wileman,  who  six 
years  ago  established  the  first  labor  bur- 
eau in  Canada  and  has  had  much  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  need  for  a  cen- 
tralized organization  of  employment 
agencies,  in  trying  to  enlist  support  for 
the  project  among  social  workers  in  the 
United  States,  writes: 

By  the  inauguration  of  this  national  sys- 
tem there  will  be  a  great  diminution  of  the 
constant  erratic  movement  of  workers  to 
and  fro  across  the  border  to  find  informa- 
tion about  employment  or  to  experiment  with 
various  jobs — a  restless  and  unsettling 
method  which  is  equally  pernicious  to  the 
worker  and  to  industry.  Instead,  reliable 
knowledge  can  promptly  be  secured  through 
the  system  as  to  openings  in  employment 
and  general  conditions  as  to  pay,  etc.  Fur- 
ther, it  will  be  a  great  protection  to  your 
women  and  girls  by  keeping  them  out  of  the 
clutches  of  commercial  employment  agencies 
which,  not  infrequently,  are  feeders  to  the 
white  slave  traffic. 

THE.    GROWING     STAFF      OF 
THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 

THE  new  staff  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
federal  child  labor  law,  will  be  selected 
this  autumn  from  lists  established  by 
civil  service  examination  [see  the  Sur- 
vey, July  21].  Announcements  of  the 
coming  examinations  have  just  been  is- 
sued containing  some  new  and  interest- 
ing features. 

For  instance,  the  candidates  will  be 
spared  the  necessity  of  long  and  costly 
journeys  to  offices  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  by  the  arrangement  of  giv- 
ing examinations  at  many  places 
throughout  the  country.  And  the  ex- 
aminations will  be  in  part  oral,  a  de- 
parture from  the  old  type  of  examina- 
tion, which  successfully  disguised  the 
personality  of  the  candidate. 


Brand  Whitlock,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Belgium,  said: 

You  don't  know  what  a  comfort  it  is 
to  get  The  Public.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  horrors  of  the  world  it  is  one  thing 
I  know  of — aside  from  one's  own  con- 
science-— and  the  democratic  principle 
down  deep  in  our  hearts — by  which  to 
correct  one's  reckoning.  It  is  a  com- 
pass— never  sensational,  always  calm 
and    pointing    in    the    same    direction. 

In  times  that 
try  men's  souls- 

The  Public  will  furnish  you  sane, 
strengthening  reading.  It  is  helping 
thousands  to  sustain  the  shocks  of  each 
day's  news.  Its  weekly  review  of  the 
current  news  of  historical  value  is 
without  editorial  bias.  Yet  it  has  opin- 
ions of  a  pronounced  character,  based 
upon  the  principles  of  fundamental  de- 
mocracy, which,  in  the  columns  re- 
served for  editorial  comment,  it  ex- 
presses fully  and  freely.  Its  editorials 
are  the  compass  to  which  Mr.  Whitlock 
referred. 

Subscribe  to  The  Public  now 

The  Public  costs  only  $1.00  a  year— 52 
issues.  You  could  not  at  this  time 
spend  a  dollar  to  better  advantage.  You 
will  find  it  not  only  worth  reading,  but 
worth   filing   and    binding,    too. 

The  Public,  122  E.  37th  St.,  New  York 


Philadelphia  Inquirer. — "Prof.  Leeds'  book  is  an  admir- 
able exposition  of  the  possibilities  of  a  well-conducted 
household." 

The  Household  Budget 

The  first  book  on  the  work  of  the  housewife  to  be 
written  by  a  Professor  of  Economics.  A  scientific 
analysis  of  the  budgets  of  families  spending  $1800 
to  $2400.  Discusses  the  housewife  as  an  economic 
producer.  John  B.  Leeds,  234  W.  School  Lane, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.     $1.50. 


REDUCE  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  gL^sK 

100-pp.  handbook  FREE.  Courses  for  home-makers,  teach- 
ers, dietitians,  nurses  and  many  other  well-paid  positions. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  619  W.  69th  St..  Chlcaao 
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The  positions  to  be  filled  are: 

1.  Special  agent  and  research  assistants, 
whose  work  will  be  especially  in  Washing- 
ton studying  material  assembled  by  the  bu- 
reau and  preparing  reports  or  sections  of 
reports.     Salary,  $1,200  to  $1,680. 

2.  Assistant  inspectors,  Child  Labor  Di- 
vision, who  willinspect  factories,  mills,  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  workshops,  mines, 
etc.,  where  quick  and  accurate  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  the  ability  to  interview  will 
be  requisite.     Salary,  $1,200  to  $1,680. 

3.  Experts  in  prevention  of  infant  mor- 
tality, who  must  be  graduates  of  a  recog- 
nized school  of  medicine  and  have  had  ex- 
perience in  this  work  under  public  or  private 
agencies.     Salary,  $2,400  to  $3,600. 

4.  Assistants  in  the  work  of  preventing 
infant  mortality,  who  are  to  be  graduate 
nurses,  registered,  in  states  having  nurse- 
practice  laws.  Experience  is  also  required. 
Salary,  $1,800  to  $2,400. 

5.  Experts  in  child  welfare,  whose  duties 
are  defined  by  the  law  creating  the  Children's 
Bureau:  ".  .  .to  investigate  and  report 
upon  infant  mortality,  birth-rate,  juvenile 
courts,  dangerous  occupations,  legislation  af- 
fecting children  in  the  several  states.  .  .  ." 
Experience  and  the  ability  to  write  clear  and 
readable  reports  are  mentioned  as  requisite. 
Salary,  $1,800  to  $2,400. 

6.  Assistant  director  of  the  Child  Labor 
Division.  Grace  Abbott,  of  Chicago,  was 
recently  appointed  director  of  this  division. 
The  new  appointee  will  assist  Miss  Abbott, 
and  is  required  to  have  "familiarity  with 
the  general  problems  of  child  protection, 
methods  of  issuing  employment  certificates, 
and  the  general  problems  of  factory  inspec- 
tion," and  to  have  administrative  ability. 
Salary,  $2,400  to  $2,820. 

7.  Inspector,  Child  Labor  Division.  This 
official  will  be  expected  to  be  informed  re- 
garding the  employment  of  children  in  all 
industries  affected  by  the  child  labor  law, 
to  make  inspections  from  time  to  time,  to 
supervise  assistants,  and  to  enforce  the  law 
in   every  way.     Salary,   $1,800   to   $2,400. 

Further  information  and  application 
blanks  may  be  had  from  the  civil  serv- 
ice boards  of  the  different  states  or  from 
the  Children's  Bureau  at  Washington. 
All  applications  must  be  filed  in  Wash- 
ington with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion before  September  18. 

"PROPERTY  RIGHTS"  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH 

THE  New  York  city  Department  of 
Health  is  taking  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
for  a  verdict  concerning  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  ordinance  passed  three 
years  ago  requiring  manufacturers  of 
patent  medicines  to  substantiate  their 
claims.  This  they  might  do  by  printing 
on  the  label  the  physiologically  active  in- 
gredients of  the  product,  or  they  might 
file  the  complete  formula  with  the  de- 
partment. 

The  manufacturers  have  balked  at 
any  such  disclosure  of  the  true  inward- 
ness of  their  wares,  and  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  ordinance  was  scheduled  to  take 
effect,  served  papers  in  a  motion  for 
temporary  injunction  restraining  the  en- 
forcement of  this  new  section  of  the  san- 
itary code.   Reviewing  the  situation,  Dr. 


Charles  F.  Bolduan,  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  says: 

The  principal  argument  advanced  by  the 
patent  medicine  interests  was  the  nearly 
threadbare  claim  of  "taking  private  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law."  The  fact 
was  conveniently  ignored  that  in  Indiana  the 
farmer  may  know  the  amount  of  active  in- 
gredients of  all  the  commercial  fertilizers 
offered  in  his  state;  in  the  Philippines  the 
name  and  amount  of  all  ingredients  of  pro- 
prietary medicines  must  be  stated  on  the 
labels  of  bottle  and  packages. 

It  is  said  that  some  patent  medicine 
vendors  are  hailing  the  Appellate 
Court's  decision  as  a  victory  for  their 
side;  but  the  department  has  no  mind 
to  give  up  so  easily.  Until  the  case  is 
again  heard,  they  will  act  under  other 
sections  of  the  sanitary  code,  such  as 
seeking  a  fine  of  $500  for  that  "pro- 
tector" which  would  "prevent  and  re- 
lieve infantile  paralysis;"  thirty  days  in 
city  prison  and  $250  for  another  "pro- 
tector" against  infantile  diseases;  a 
month  in  the  same  resort  for  the  phil- 
anthropists who  tried  to  impose  "Sol 
and  Sumacyl"  upon  a  needy  public.  This 
does  not  complete  the  list;  it  only  illus- 
trates what  can  be  accomplished  when  a 
department  takes  the  code  in  its  hand,  so 
to  speak,  and  goes  out  after  business. 

LEGAL    AID    FOR    ENLISTED 
MEN 

THE  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society  has 
brought  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lawyers'  Preparedness  Committee  a 
little  thirty-page  pamphlet  for  the  bene- 
fit and  protection  of  drafted  and  enlisted 
men  and  their  families.  The  pamphlet 
is  intended  to  answer  the  questions  most 
likely  to  perplex  the  recruit,  as  to  his 
private  affairs,  on  entering  the  army 
and  navy  service.  In  reality,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  preface,  it  is  a  friendly 
warning  that 

there  are  rules  of  law  which  must  be  com- 
plied with  in  order  that  your  intention  con- 
cerning such  things  as  your  children,  your 
property,  your  insurance,  your  pay,  your 
debts  may  be  given  legal  effect  and  carried 
out  by  the  law  and  enforced  by  the  courts 
as  you  desire.  Often  a  man's  clear  wish  has 
to  be  denied  by  the  law  because  he  has  failed 
to  comply  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
law.     By    making   timely    suggestions,    it    is 


BUY   YOUR   BOOKS 

from 
THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  b'lt  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


Homer  Folks,  now  in  Paris  with  the  American 
Red  Cross,  has  sent  the  SURVEY  material  on 
the  new  French  legislation  regarding  orphans 
which  is  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  in  child-welfare.  An  article  based  on  this 
material    will    he    published    in    an    early    issue. 


SPALDING    PLAY    APPARATl 
—  Of  Quality  Unexcelled  — 
Catalog  Sent   on   Request 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Inc., 


Playground  Training 

Ciaes  Rooms  Overlook  Lake  Michigan.  Summer 
School.  June  25-Aug.  3.  Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  II. 
2  yrs.  Diploma.  Field  Practice  in  Chicago  Play- 
grounds. Folk  Dancing.  Pageantry,  Story  Telling.  Gym- 
nastics, etc.    Strong  Faculty.    Fine  Equipment.    Adores* 

PESTALOZZI      FROEBEL     TRAINING     SCHOOL 
Box    102.   616-22   So.    Michigan    Blvd.,  Chicago 


Tothill's  Playground 
Apparatus 


Brightens  the  Mind 
Develops  the  Body 


Send  for 
Catalogue 


W.  S.TOTHILL,  Pioneer  Manufacturer 
1811  Webster  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ills 


BIGGINS' 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste- 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Beat  Inks 

and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you.  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGG1NS   &  CO..  Manufacturers 
Branches:    Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


European  Co-Operation 
Stands  the  Test  of  War 

The  British  movement  with  its  4  million 
members,  the  Russian  with  its  12  million, 
the  French,  where  co-operatives  have  been 
places  of  hostage,  the  Belgian,  the  Italian, 
all   tell  the  same  story   of 

Making  the  World  Safe  for 
Industrial  Democracy 

JOIN 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  LEAGUE 
OF  AMERICA 

and  help  the  American  people  get  their  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  cheaper  and  make  a 
better  citizenship  and  a  happier  world.  The 
$1.00  annual  membership  includes  a  vear's 
subscription  to  "THE  CO-OPERATIVE 
CONSUMER,"  the  magazine  you  simply 
can't  afford  to  miss. 

2  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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FOOD  FACTS 


FOOD  FACTS 


METROPOLITAN   LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  announces 
the  publication  of  a  new  booklet — 

FOOD  FACTS 

The  following  table  of  contents  indicates  its  scope: 

CHAPTER  I. -Where  to  Buy. 
CHAPTER  II  — How  to  Buy  Cheaply. 
CHAPTER  III.— Clean   Food  and  Disease 

Prevention. 
CHAPTER  IV.-Wise    Food    and    Health. 
CHAPTER  V.  — Cooking  Foods. 
CHAPTER  VI.— Good  Food  Habits. 

In  this  booklet  Dr.  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  the  author, 
brings  out  in  simple  language  the  fundamental  facts  in 
regard  to  the  purchase,  preparation  and  use  of  foods. 

This  publication  is  a  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
pany to  the  present  war  preparation  of  the  Country. 
Individual  copies  or  limited  supplies  may  be  secured 
through  the  Metropolitan  Representative  in  your  city 
or  by  application  to  the 

Welfare  Division 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

No.  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


hoped  that  you  can  see  whether  the  facts 
and  conditions  in  your  life  make  some  legal 
action  desirable  or  necessary.  "Forewarned 
is  forearmed." 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
information  in  this  pamphlet  is  not  intended 
or  desired  to  teach  you  how  to  perform  the 
requirement  of  law  yourself,  except  in  the 
case  of  soldiers'  wills  made  in  emergencies. 
It  would  take  many  large  volumes  to  attempt 
that.  And,  what  is  more  important,  remem- 
ber that  it  is  as  dangerous  to  trust  your 
own  judgment  in  legal  difficulties  as  in  cases 
of  serious  sickness.  If  you  find  that  you 
have  legal  matters  which  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to  or  if  you  want  further  advice, 
the  only  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  consult  an 
attorney — preferably  your  own  lawyer,  or 
one  of  the  many  honest  and  capable  lawyers 
in  the  state,  or  the  Legal  Aid  Society. 

Some  time  before  the  society  gave  the 
following  statement  to  the  press: 

The  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society  hereby  of- 
fers the  legal  services  of  its  entire  staff  and 
its  equipment  to  the  wives,  the  children, 
and  other  dependents  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
in  United  States  service,  and  of  men  who 
may  hereafter  enlist  or  be  drafted  for  active 
service.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  any 
such   services. 

Various  chapters  in  the  little  booklet 
include  one  on  the  allotment  of  pay 
(covering  federal  and  Massachusetts 
pay,  state  aid  and  Red  Cross  help)  ; 
three  on  wills,  a  chapter  on  guardian- 
ship and  the  custody  of  children,  an- 
other on  suits  in  court,  debts,  mort- 
gages, either  pending  or  brought  in  the 
absence  of  the  man ;  leases,  goods  on  in- 
stalment, and  mortgages  and  debts  in 
general,  and  a  chapter  on  some  points 
of  life  insurance. 

Massachusetts  men  are  fortunate  in 
having  such  a  compact  handbook.  It 
could  well  be  duplicated  in  every  other 
part  of  the  country,  and  is  suggestive 
of  the  type  of  civilian  information  which 
the  federal  government  might  put  in  the 
hands  of  every  man  along  with  his  mil- 
itary instructions. 

BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES  FOR 
SOLDIERS 

THE  American  Library  Association, 
at  a  series  of  conferences  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  East  and  South,  de- 
veloped a  program  for  meeting  the  want 
of  our  troops  for  books.  It  was  de- 
cided to  raise  a  fund  of  at  least  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  erection  of  camp 
library  buildings  and  the  purchase  of 
books.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Library,  is  chairman 
of  a  committee  on  camp  libraries  which 
acts  in  cooperation  with  the  Avar  de- 
partment. 

At  the  meetings,  some  remarkable 
evidence  was  placed  before  librarians 
concerning  the  demand  for  good  reading 
matter  by  the  soldiers.  Fiction,  of 
course,  is  chiefly  in  demand ;  but  with 
the  composition  of  the  new  draft  army, 
which  is  representative  of  practically 
every  class  of  Americans,  it  is  expected 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rate9  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,   New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED— Position  as  matron  in  con- 
valescent home  or  child-caring  institution. 
Experienced.     Address  2570   Survey. 


COMPETENT  experienced  woman, 
head  of  child-caring  institution,  desires  to 
change  to  similar  position  November  1. 
Middle  West  preferred.  Good  references. 
Address  2577,   Survey. 


HEALTH  WORKERS.— Lists  of  trained 
health  officers,  school  medical  inspectors, 
industrial  hygienists,  etc.,  furnished  free  of 
charge.  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION,  HEALTH  EMPLOY- 
MENT BUREAU,  1039  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED :  A  position  in  industrial  wel- 
fare work  by  worker  who  has  had  ten 
years'  experience  as  executive  of  com- 
munity welfare  organization.  Address  2578 
Survey. 

TO  ACCOMPLISH  these  results:  Solv- 
ing labor  unrest ;  taking  care  of  idle  time ; 
creating  loyalty;  larger  interest;  higher 
efficiency  which  means  better  service, 
through  recreation,  welfare  and  coopera- 
tion ;  undertaking  or  starting  a  cooperative 
buying  and  selling  plan  among  employees  to 
combat  high  cost  of  living — combined  plans 
are  self-supporting.     Address  2579  Survey. 


PIANISTE,  conversant  with  French  and 
German,  desires  position.  Playground  or 
Kindergarten.     Address  2580  Survey. 

LADY  of  several  years'  experience  with 
unqualified  references  desires  position  as 
matron  or  housemother.  Address  2582 
Survey. 


HELP  WANTED 


GRADUATE  NURSE:  The  position  of 
visiting  nurse  in  connection  with  a  settle- 
ment located  in  a  Jewish  neighborhood  is 
open.  Must  be  a  graduate  nurse,  and  one 
who  can  speak  Yiddish  or  German.  Will 
live  in  the  settlement  as  resident.  Give  full 
information,  stating  age,  education,  experi- 
ence, reference  and  salary  expected.  Ad- 
dress 2568  Survey. 

WANTED — Young  woman  as  resident 
assistant  in  Jewish  Settlement,  New  York 
City.    Address  2572  Survey. 


JEWESS  wanted  as  neighborhood 
worker  by  large  Philadelphia  agency.  Ad- 
dress 2581  Survey. 

POSITION  desired  by  intelligent  gradu- 
ate nurse  with  executive  ability,  experi- 
enced in  institutional  work.  Address  2583 
Survey. 


that  the  greatest  possible  variety  of 
books  will  be  appreciated. 

General  Pershing,  in  a  recent  appeal 
from  France  for  books  and  magazines, 
particularly  asked  well-disposed  donors 
not  to  rake  over  their  attics  for  grand- 
father's books  and  periodicals  and  send 
them  to  the  front.  The  soldiers  are 
just  as  keen  as  other  people  to  read  the 
latest  news,  and  the  best  of  the  new 
books.  Old  magazines  are  not  worth 
the  cost  of  cartage. 

While  the  larger  plans  for  creating 
libraries  for  recruits,  for  men  in  train- 
ing, in  mobilization,  in  garrisons  and 
outposts,  for  men  in  their  rest  periods 
while  on  march,  for  men  on  leave  and 
for  men  on  the  front  are  maturing,  the 
librarians  in  most  cities  are  already  co- 
operating with  the  War  Council  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in 
assembling  immediately  as  large  as  pos- 
sible a  collection  of  good  books  for  the 
training  camps  and  cantonments.  Read- 
ers of  the  Survey  are  asked  to  look 
through  their  shelves  and  if  they  have 
seemingly  suitable  books  which  they  can 
spare  to  send  them  to  the  nearest  pub- 
lic library  marked  "For  Soldiers' 
Camps,"  or  the  like. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  also  that  the 
Survey  and  other  periodicals  recently 
carried  a  notice  to  the  reader  by  the 
postmaster-general  requesting  that  cop- 
ies which  it  is  not  intended  to  keep  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  any  postal  em- 
ploye with  a  one  cent  stamp  in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  which,  without 
any  further  indication,  will  ensure  its 
transmission  to  soldiers  or  sailors  at  the 
front. 

A  "federal  committee  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  reading  matter  in  the  field  and 
in  the  hospitals,"  representing  the  joint 
effort  of  many  societies  in  Germany, 
has,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  col- 
lected and  distributed  without  charge 
no  less  than  ten  million  books. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy   unchanged   throughout  the   month 

A.  L.  A.  Book  List;  monthly;  $1;  annotated  mag- 
azine on  hook  selection;  valuable  guide  to  best 
books;  American  Library  Association,  78  East 
Washington    St..   Chicago. 

American  Red  Cross  Magazine;  monthly;  $2  a 
year;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  publishers,  New 
York. 

American  Journal  of  Public  Health;  monthly;  $3 
a  year;  3  months'  trial  (4  months  to  Survey 
readers),  50  cents;  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation,  126  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly;  $2  a  year; 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East  22 
street,  New  York. 

The  Club  Worker;  monthly;  30  cents  a  year;  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Workers,  35  East  30 
St..   New   York. 

The  Crisis;  monthly;  $1 ;  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  publisher, 
70   Fifth   Ave.,   New   York. 

The  Journal  of  Home  Economics;  monthly;  $2 
a  year;  foreign  postage,  35c.  extra;  Canadian, 
20c;  American  Home  Economics  Association, 
1211    Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

The  Journal  of  Negro  History;  quarterly;  $1  a 
ye^r;  foreign  subscriptions  25  cents  extra:  con- 
cerned with  farts  not  with  opinions;  Association 
for  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  1216  You 
St.,   N.   W  .  Washington,   D.   C. 

Life  and  Labor;  $1  a  year;  a  spirited  record  of 
the  organized  struggle  of  women,  by  women,  for 
women  in  the  economic  world.  Published  by 
The  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
Room  703,   139  North  Clark  street,  Chicago. 


Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union 
Square,    New    York. 

National  Municipal  Review;  monthly:  $5  a  year; 
authoritative,  public  spirited,  constructive;  Na- 
tional Municipal  League;  North  American  Bldg., 
Philadelphia 

The  Negro  Year  Book;  an  annual;  35c.  postpaid; 
permanent  record  of  current  events.  An  ency- 
clopedia of  41  pages  of  historical  and  sociologi- 
cal facts  relating  to  the  Negro.  General  and 
special  bibliographies;  full  index.  Published 
under  the  auspices  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuske- 
gee,  Ala. 

The  Playground  Magazine;  monthly;  $2;  Recrea- 
tion in  Industries  and  Vocational  Recreation 
are  discussed  in  the  August  Playground.  Prob- 
lems involved  in  laying  out  playgrounds  are 
taken  up  in  detail  by  A.  E.  Metzdorf,  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  Price  of  this  issue  $.50.  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
1    Madison   Ave.,    New    York. 

Proportional  Representation  Review;  quarterly; 
40  cents  a  year.  American  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation League,  802  Franklin  Bank  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

Public  Health  Nurse  Quarterly,  $1  a  year;  na- 
tional organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  500 
Lexington   Ave.,   New   York. 

Social  Hygiene;  a  quarterly  magazine;  $2  per 
year;  The  Social  Hygiene  Bulletin;  monthly; 
$.25  per  year;  both  free  to  members;  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation,   105    W.   40   St.,   New   York. 

Southern  Workman;  monthly;  illustrated;  folk 
song,  and  corn  club,  and  the  great  tidal  move- 
ments of  racial  progress;  all  in  a  very  human 
vein;  $1  a  year;  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton, 
Va. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces:  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,   112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

[Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month] 

Athletics  for  Elementary  School  Girls.  By 
Ethel  Rockwell,  Supervisor  and  Director  Girls' 
Gymnasium,  Public  Schools,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 
igan.  Price  Fifteen  Cents.  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madison 
avenue,  New  York  city. 

Complete  Set  of  Laws  for  the  Welfare  of  All. 
Missouri  Children,  A.  Prepared  by  the  Mis- 
souri Children's  Code  Commission.  Manley  G\ 
Hudson,  sec'y,  State  University,  Columbus,   Mo. 

Crime  Prevention:  The  Study  of  Causes.  By 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Haines,  1194  Oak  street,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  Bureau  of, 
Juvenile   Research. 

Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  Labor  Agreement. 
By  J.  E.  Williams,  Sidney  Hillman  and  Earl! 
Dean   Howard.     Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  Chicago. 

Hospital  Aid  for  School  Children.  Facilities 
and  Procedure  for  Tonsil  and  Adenoid  Opera- 
tions in  New  York  City  Hospitals  and  Dispen- 
saries. By  J.  H.  Berkowitz.  Bureau  of  Welfare 
of  School  Children,  Association  for  Improving; 
the  condition  of  the  Poor,  105  East  22  St.,  N.  Y. 

Interest  of  the  Community  in  Cancer.  By 
Louis  I.  Dublin.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,   New  York. 

Living  Wage  by  Legislation,  A.  The  Oregon 
Experience.  By  Edwin  V.  O'Hara,  chairman 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission.  State  Printing 
Department,   Salem,  Oregon. 

PAMPHLETS    ON   TUBERCULOSIS 

Tuberculosis  Dispensary  Method  and  Procedure. 
By  F.  Elisabeth  Crowell.  A  pamphlet  showing 
how  to  establish  and  conduct  a  tuberculosis  clinic. 
Price  twenty-five  cents. 

Tuberculosis  Hospital  and  Sanatorium  Con- 
struction. By  Thomas  S.  Carrington,  M.D. 
An  illustrated  handbook  with  detailed  plans  for 
architects  and  others  interested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  tuberculosis  hospitals  and  sanatoria. 
Price  sixty-two  cents  postpaid. 

Workingmen's  Organizations  in  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Campaign.  A  study,  with  sug- 
gestions on  the  utilization  of  workingmen  in  the 
campaign  against  tuberculosis.  Price  twenty 
cents. 
Order    from    The    National    Association    for    the 

Study    and    Prevention    of    Tuberculosis,    105    East 

22  street,  New  York. 

Public  Schools  Athletic  League.  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America.  1  Madi- 
son avenue,  New  York  city.  Price  Fifteen 
Cents. 

Sword  of  Damocles,  The.  By  William  C  Rucker, 
Assistant  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  10  cents  from  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,   105  West  40  St.,  N.  Y. 
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KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and 
pamphlets  supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right  hands. 

WARTIME  SERVICE 

H  LJotV  the  Survey  can  serve" 
■*■  ■*■  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  April,  in 
our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory  is 
one  of  several  steps  in  carrying  out 
this  commission.  The  executives  of 
these  organizations  will  answer  ques- 
tions or  offer  counsel  to  individuals 
and  local  organizations  in  adjusting 
their  work  to  emergent  wartime  de- 
mands. 


SUBJECT   INDEX 


Americanization,  Nlil. 
Birth  Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Ncpb. 
Cancer,  Ascc. 
Central  Councils,  Aaoc. 
Charities,  Ncsw. 

CHARITY   ORGANIZATION 
Amer    Assn.   for  Org.   Charity. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.   Org.   Dept. 
icrs,  Nml,   Sdo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

N'atl.  Child  Labor  Com. 

Natl.  Child  Welf.   Exhibit  Assn. 

N'atl.  Kindergarten    Assn. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child  Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

(  HURCH   AND   SOCIAL   SERVICE 
'Episcopal)  Jt.  Com.  on  Soc.  Ser.,  Pec. 
(Federal)  Com.  on   Ch.  and   Soc.   Ser.,  Fccca. 
(Unitarian)  Dept.  of  Soc.  and  Pub.  Ser.,  Aua. 


CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Nat!.   Municipal  League. 

Short  Ballot  Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Civilian  Relief,  Arc. 
Clinics,   Industrial,   Ncl. 
Commission  Government,  Nml,  Sbo. 
Community   Organization,  Aiss. 
Conservation,   Lchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs.   Nlww. 

Coordination   Social   Agencies,  Aadc,   Aiss. 
Correction.  Ncsw. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca,   Arc. 
Crime,   Sa. 
Disfranchisement.    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.  Library  Assn. 

Natl.  Kindergarten  Assn. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,   Ed.   Dept.,   Hi. 
Electoral   Reform,   Nml,  Ti,   Apkl. 
Eugenics,  Er. 

Exhibits,  Aaspim,  Ncpb,  Nyshs. 
Fatigue,   Ncl. 
Feeblemindedness,  Cpfm,   Ncmii. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Franchises,  Nml. 

HEALTH 

Amer.  Pub.   Health  Assn. 

Amer.  Assn.   for   Study   &   Prev'n  t  n    Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.  Social  Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.  Soc.  for  Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Amer.  Red  Cross. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Com. of  One  Hund.  on  Natl.  Health. 

Com.  on  Prov.  for  Feebleminded. 

Eugenics  Registry. 

Natl.  Assn.  for  Study  and  Prevt.  Tuberculosis. 

Natl.  Com.  for  Ment.  Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com.   for  Prev.   of   Blindness. 

Natl.  Org.   for   Public   Health  Nursing. 

Natl.   Soc.   Hygiene  Assn. 

New  York  Social   Hygiene  Society, 

Ncsw,  Ncwea, 

Survey  Associates,  Health  Dept. 
Health   Insurance,   Aall. 
History,  Asnlh. 
Home  Economics,  Ahea. 
Home  Work,  Ncl,  Nclc 
Hospitals,  Naspt. 
Idiocy,  Cpfm. 
Imbecility,  Cpfm. 

IMMIGRATION 

Council  of  Jewish  Worn..  Dept.  Im.  Aid. 

Natl.  Lib.  Im.  League,  Nfs,  Tas. 
Industrial  hygiene,  Apha. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Natl.  Child   Labor  Com. 

Natl.  Consumers   League. 

Natl.  League  of  Worn.  Workers. 

Natl.  Worn.  Trade  Union  League. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,   Dept.   Ind.   Studies. 

Survey  Associates,  Ind.  Dept. 

Ncsw. 
Insanity,   Ncmh. 
Institutions,  Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.  on  Int.  Justice  and  Good  Will,  Fccca. 
Survey  Associates,   For.   Serv.  Dept. 
Natl.   Woman's   Peace  Party. 

Labor  Laws,  Aall,  Ncl,  Nclc. 

Legislative   Reform,  Aprl. 

Liquor,  Nml. 

LIBRARIES 

American  Library  Assn. 

Russ.   Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental  Hygiene,  Cpfm,  Ncmh. 
Military  Relief,  Arc 
Minimum  Wage,  Ncl. 
Mountain  Whites,  Rsf. 
Municipal   Government,  Aprl.  Nfs,  Nml. 
National   Service,   Aiss. 
Negro  Training,  Asnlh,  Hi,  Ti. 
Neighborhood  Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha.  Arc,  Nophs. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 
PEACE 

National   Woman's  Peace  Party. 
Peonage,  Naacp. 
Playgrounds,   Praa. 
Physical  Training,   Praa. 
Police,  Nml. 

Protection  Women  Workers,   Ncl.  •    , 

Prostitution,  Asha. 
Public  Health,  Apha,  Coiinh,  Nophs. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Assn.  for  Study  Negro  Life  and  Hist. 

Hampton   Institute. 

Natl.  Assn.  for  Adv.   Colored  Peop. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 

Tuskegee  Institute. 

Alil,  Er. 
Reconstruction,   Ncsw. 


RECREATION 

Playground  and   Rec.  Assn.  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 
Sanatoria,  Naspt. 
Self-Government,   Nlww. 
SETTLEMENTS 

Natl.    Fed.    of   Settlements. 
Sex  Education,  Asha,  Nyshs. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short   Ballot,   Sbo. 
Short   Working   Hours,   Ncl. 
Social    Agencies,    Surveys   of,   Aaoc 
Social    Hygiene,   Asha,   Nyshs. 
SOCIAL    SERVICE 

Amer.    Inst,    of    Soc.    Service. 

Com.   on   Ch.   and   Soc.   Service,   Fccca. 

Dept.    of   Soc.   and   Public   Service,   Aua. 

Joint    Com.    on    Soc.    Service,    Pbc 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.    Conference    of    Social    Work. 
Statistics,  Rsf. 
SURVEYS 

Russell    Sage   Fdn.,   Dept.    Sur.   and   Ex. 

Ncmh.,  Praa,  Ncwea. 
Taxation,  Nml. 
TRAVELERS  AID 

Travelers  Aid   Society. 

Cjw. 
Tuberculosis,   Naspt. 
Vocational    Education,    Nclc,    Rsf. 
Unemployment,   Aall. 
WAR  RELIEF 

Am.    Red   Cross. 
WOMEN 

Amer.    Home    Economics    Assn. 

Natl.  Consumers'   League. 

Natl.  League  of  Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.  Women's   Trade    Union   League. 

Cjrw.,  Tas. 
Working  Girls. 

Nlww.,   Tas. 

ALPHABETICAL   LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  Workmen's  compensation;  health  in 
surance;  industrial  hygiene;  unemployment;  one 
day-rest-in-seven;  administration  of  labor  laws. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING 
CHARITY— Mrs.  W.  H.  Lothrop,  ch'n;  Francis 
H.  McLean,  gen.  sec'y;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Correspondence  and  active  field  work  in  the  or- 
ganizati  n,  and  solution  of  problems  confronting, 
charity  organization  societies  and  councils  of 
social  agencies;  surveys  of  social  agencies;  plans 
for  proper  coordination  of  effort  between  different 
social   agencies. 

AMERICAN  ASSOC.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE 
VENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature  on  request.  Traveling  exhibit 
Urges  prenatal  instruction;  adequate  obstetrical 
care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing;  infant 
welfare  consultations 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  NEGRO 
LIFE  AND  HISTORY— Carter  G.  Woodson,  di- 
rector of  research;  1216  You  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  To  popularize  the  Negro  and  his 
contributions  to  civilization  that  he  may  not 
become  a  negligible  factor  in  the  thought  of  the 
world. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Mrs.  Alice  P.  Norton,  sec'y;  1326  |. 
58  St.,  Chicago.  Information  supplied  on  any- 
thing that  pertains  to  food,  shelter,  clothing  or 
management  in  school,  institution  or  home. 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE— Founded  by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong.  Nathaniel 
M.   Pratt,   gen.   sec'y.     Edward   W.   Bemis,   Robert 

A.  Woods,  dept.  directors,  Bible  House,  Astor 
Place,  New  York.  Welcomes  inquiries  as  to  all 
matters  of  community  organization  and  progress. 
Members  of  its  staff  glad  to  enter  into  consulta- 
tion by  correspondence  about  given  conditions 
or  particular  projects.  Assists  in  bringing  to  in- 
dividual new  undertakings  the  combined  results 
and  lessons  of  the  best  productive  achievement. 
Ready  to  aid  in  securing  publications,  speakers, 
temporary  or  permanent  leadership.  Particular 
attention  given  to  requests  from  communities  in 
which  all  such  effort  is  at  an  early  stage.  Seeks 
to  bring  about  better  cooperation  among  special- 
ized national  organizations,  toward  securing  the 
more  comprehensive  local  application  of  their 
types  of  service.  Promotes  the  fullest  extension 
of  principles  and  methods  which  on  a  limited 
scale  have  conclusively  shown  their  power  for  the 
upbuilding   of   the   nation. 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION— George 

B.  Utley,  exec,  sec'y;  78  E.  Washington  St.,  Chi- 
cago. Furnishes  information  about  organizing 
libraries,  planning  library  buildings,  training 
librarians,  cataloging  libraries,  etc.  List  of  publi- 
cations on  request. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE— C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin 
Bank  Building,  Philadelphia.  Advocates  a  rational 
and  fundamental  reform  in  electing  representatives. 
Literature  free.     Membership  $1. 
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When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice,  hand 
same  to  any  postal  employe  and  it  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sail- 
ors at  the  front. 

NO    WRAPPING.         NO  ADDRESS 
A.  S.  Burleson, 
Postmaster  General. 


THE    TEMPLE    OF    HEAVEN    AT    PEKING 

Here,  where  the  emperor  worshipped  yearly  at  the  religious  center  of  Confucianism,  the  first  constitution 

of  the  new  republic  ivas  drafted,  and  the  temple  grounds  are  no<w  used  as  a  government  agricultural 

experiment  station.    The  first  national  athletic  meet  of  China  it'as  held  on  these  grounds 

CHINA'S  SOCIAL  CHALLENGE 

Beginning  a  Series  of  Four  Articles 
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AT    THE    CENTER    OF    THE    SOCIAL   CHALLENGE    OF    CHINA 

The  cabinet  of  the  Peking  Students'  Social  Service  Club,  an  organization  of  500  Chinese  college  students  who  are  con- 
ducting free  night  schools  and  playgrounds  and  making  studies  of  social  conditions.  The  club  is  promoted  by  the 
Peking  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Three  of  the  advisors  of  the  club  sit  in  the  first  row  of  the  picture.  Left 
to  right,  they  are  W.  P.  Mills,  a  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Frank  Yung  Tao,  Chinese  merchant  and  philanthropist ; 
J.  S.  Burgess,  social  service  secretary  of  the  Peking  )'.  M.  C.A.  and  author  of  the  series  of  articles  beginning  in  this  issue. 


WHERE    THE     "BOXER"     STUDENTS    COME    FROM 

The  American  Indemnity  College  in  China  was  established  and  is  maintained  by  the  Boxer  indemnity  funds  which  were 
returned  by  the  United  States  to  the  Chinese  government.  The  graduates  attend  American  colleges,  where  many  of 
them  have  made  splendid  records.  The  picture  at  the  right  shows  a  group  of  lower-grade  students  with  one  of  the  staff 
of  twenty-five  American  teachers.   At  the  left  is  the  office  building  in  the  yamen  (government  office)  of  a  prince's  palace. 
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China's  Social  Challenge 

I — An  Opportunity  for  American  Social   Workers 

By  J.  S.  Burgess 

SOCIAL    SERVICE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    PEKING    YOUNG    MEN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION;    THE    PRINCETON    UNIVERSITY    CENTER    IN    CHINA 


IN  speaking  with  leaders  in  different  fields  of  practical 
social  endeavor  in  this  country  one  is  struck  with  the 
lack  of  realization  that  anything  of  vast  and  far-reaching 
social  significance  is  now  taking  place  across  the  Pacific. 
A  few  trained  social  thinkers,  however,  who  have  traveled  to 
the  Orient  in  recent  years  have  come  back  with  a  veritable 
storehouse  of  new  and  undreamed-of  material.  Prof.  Edward 
A.  Ross,  of  Wisconsin,  following  methods  of  investigation  en- 
tirely different  from  the  average  compiler  of  descriptive  travel, 
after  six  months  of  study  produced  a  most  remarkable  analysis 
of  the  social  condition  of  China.  In  his  book,  The  Changing 
Chinese,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Chinese,  in  their 
mental  and  physical  characteristics,  are  very  similar  to  the 
citizens  of  our  own  country.  He  did 
not  find  that  they  were  "oriental"  in  the 
imaginative  significance  of  that  term, 
but,  as  a  student  of  history,  he  saw  a 
great  vision  of  a  whole  race  of  men 
comprising  one-fourth  of  the  population 
of  the  world  emerging  from  conditions 
similar  to  those  of  the  West  during  the 
Middle-Ages  and  suddenly  adopting  the 
processes  and  methods  of  the  nineteenth 
century  western  civilization. 

Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  with 
prophetic  foresight,  discerned  the  prob- 
lems of  the  new  industrial  age  in  China 
and  endeavored  with  all  his  persuasive 
power  to  induce  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment to  enact  laws  for  the  betterment 
of  the  working  classes  and  thus  to  skip 
over  the  dark  pages  of  the  first  years  of 
industrial  revolution  in  England.  I  can 
never  forget  him  as  he  stood  before  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  the  students  of  the 
National  University  in  Peking,  appeal- 
ing to  those  men,  many  of  them  to  be 
leaders  in  the  political  and  industrial  life 
of  new  China,  to  be  champions  of  the 
cause  of  the  common  man. 


Farm  laborer  bringing  in  a  load  of  brush 
for  fuel.  The  struggle  for  existence  is 
so  keen  that  small  bushes  are  pulled  up 
by  the  roots  and  the  hills  are  denuded. 


Gardner  L.  Harding,  a  newspaper  correspondent  familiar 
with  the  social  problems  of  the  West,  was  traveling  through 
China  during  the  revolution  of  1912.  In  his  recent  stimula- 
ting book  on  Present-Day  China  we  find  that  he  has  discov- 
ered a  vast  field  of  hitherto  almost  unknown  material,  show- 
ing a  tremendous  social  awakening  of  the  educated  people  in 
China  and  the  birth  of  a  national  consciousness  which,  how- 
ever, he  characterizes  as  a  most  impractical  idealism.  Com- 
ing in  from  a  day  of  study  of  the  social  conditions  of  Peking, 
Mr.  Harding  used  to  say  to  me:  "I  have  been  investigating 
problems  which  hundreds  of  Europeans  and  Americans  have 
for  many  decades  been  studying  in  the  West,  but  the  whole 
field  in  China  is  as  yet  unknown." 

One  is  not  surprised  that  Mrs.  Con- 
gor,  wife  of  the  famous  American  min- 
ister, in  comparing  her  life  in  South 
America  with  that  in  China,  pointed  out 
that  South  America  is  a  delight  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  senses,  but  that  China, 
while  lacking  many  of  these  aesthetic 
features,  is  essentially  a  stimulus  to  the 
mind. 

Until  Russia's  revolution  China  was 
the  youngest  of  the  republics.  Her 
awakening  was  sudden  and  violent.  Her 
young,  modern  leaders  are  facing  a  com- 
plex of  social  problems,  industrial,  po- 
litical and  educational,  greater  and  more 
difficult  than  any  generation  of  western 
men  has  ever  faced.  In  helping  her  to 
master  the  process  of  modern  life  her 
heritage  of  the  past  is  of  little  value — 
a  fixed  and  traditional  way  of  living  and 
thinking  with  the  least  possible  friction 
and  with  the  ideal  that  every  man 
should  occupy  his  own  inherited  place 
in  the  order  of  things. 

The  American  social  worker  realizes 
the  difficulty  of  leading  the  Russian  or 
Italian    immigrant    to    understand    the 
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meaning  of  democracy  and  citizenship.  Consider  then  the 
difficulties  which  the  leaders  of  modern  China  have  in  edu- 
cating in  democracy  one-fourth  of  the  human  race — a  whole 
nation  emerging  into  a  republic.  A  common  peasant  in  the 
fields  near  Peking,  when  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  revo- 
lution, replied : 

"Oh,  it  is  not  important!  The  Manchu  emperor  is  de- 
posed and  a  new  emperor  has  been  put  in.  It  is  just  about 
the  same  thing  over  again." 

A  common  coolie,  however,  on  the  streets  of  Peking,  dressed 
in  shabby,  torn  blue  cotton,  with  an  extensive  smile  said  to 
me  one  day  during  the  first  year  of  the  republic:  "Master, 
it's  a  great  change  for  all  of  us;  now  you  and  I  are  both  free 
and  equal.      I  am  a  citizen,  too." 

The  birth  of  a  new  patriotism  and  a  national  conscience 
has  not  only  brought  an  expectation  of  a  better  social  order 
among  the  scholars  of  the  new  China  but  it  has  also  brought 
hopes  of  a  good  time  ahead  to  great  numbers  of  the  common 
people. 

The  huge  factories  of  Shanghai  and  Tientsin,  from  which 
every  night,  after  long  hours  of  hard  labor,  emerge  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children,  make  it  apparent  that  a  nation 
of  farmers  is  changing  from  the  primitive  agricultural  stage 
to  the  modern  industrial  age.  The  peasants  come  in  from  the 
crowded  country  districts  where  they  have  lived  in  poor  but 
well-ventilated  (too  well  ventilated  for  the  American!)  mud 
or  tile  huts,  having  been  induced  by  "get-rich-quick"  adver- 
tisements, and  are  now  huddled  together  in  great,  unhealthy 
factories  and  harnessed  sometimes  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours 
a  day  to  modern  machines. 

The  problems  of  the  new  industrial  age,  similar  but  one 
hundred-fold  larger  than  those  of  England  a  century  ago,  are 
upon  China.  Problems  of  wages,  living  conditions,  labor  or- 
ganizations, tuberculosis,  child  labor,  vice  and  a  dozen  others, 
are  emerging.  Has  the  American  republic  no  experience  which 
it  can  give  the  Flowery  Republic  here? 

Popular  education !  You  say  even  in  America  we  don't 
know  what  to  do  about  that  problem.  We  are  in  perplexity 
what  education  is  for  ourselves.  True,  but  have  we  no  ex- 
perience which  can  help  this  situation?  A  nation  which  has 
reverenced  the  classical  scholar  for  ages  but  which  has  had  no 
schools  for  three  hundred  years,  suddenly  decided  in  1905 
to  inaugurate  a  great  system  of  western  public  education, 
middle  school,  high  school,  technical,  college  and  university. 

In  many  cities  the  gods  of  the  local  temples  were  cast  out 
into  a  nearby  river  to  make  room  for  the  apparatus  of  the 
public  school — desks,  blackboards  and  maps.  In  Peking  there 
are  today  over  20,000  primary  schoolboys  and  girls  and  nearly 
11,000  high  school  and  college  students,  the  latter  in  forty- 
two  private  and  government  institutions,  including  four  law 
colleges,  a  medical  college,  two  normal  colleges,  a  national 
university  with  six  different  departments  and  teachers  from 
five  different  nations,  and  a  technical  college  to  turn  out 
mechanical  and  civil  engineers. 

The  achievement  is  remarkable.  But  if  Americans,  after 
all  these  years,  are  in  many  respects  confused  over  modern 
educational  methods,  what  amount  of  confusion  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  of  this  great  crusade  in  China! 

The  problems  of  general  social  education,  of  the  commu- 
nity use  of  the  school  plant,  of  normal  training,  of  industrial 
education,  of  vocational  guidance  and  of  school  administra- 
tion— all  these  are  already  present  or  are  just  emerging. 

Then  there  is  a  whole  set  of  social  problems  arising  from 
the  break-up  of  the  old  authoritative  systems  of  custom  and 
morality.     To  find  what  Confucius  said  on  this  or  that  prob- 


lem,  although   surprisingly   often   it   is   apt,    is   no    longer   a 
panacea. 

Young  men,  especially  students  away  from  their  home  sur- 
roundings, have  reacted  violently  from  the  traditional  way  of 
thinking  and  acting.  They  are  sons  of  a  new  age.  Liberty 
and  freedom  of  action  often  get  confused  in  their  minds  with 
license  and  irresponsibility  to  any  authority  or  obligation. 
Among  the  educated  classes  of  the  nation — for  centuries  per- 
haps the  most  moral  in  the  world — immorality  and  the  re- 
sultant diseases  are  on  the  rapid  increase. 

New  ideals  of  marriage  and  of  home  life  are  in  China 
fraught  both  with  danger  and  with  promise.  The  old  family 
clan  idea  is  losing  its  hold,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  smaller 
family  unit  has  not  yet  been  firmly  established.  There  is 
also  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  young  men  to  make  their 
own  marriages  rather  than  have  them  arranged  in  the  tra- 
ditional Chinese  way. 

While  one  from  the  West  cannot  but  sympathize  with  this 
worthy  change  of  ideals,  it  is  evident  that  a  too  rapid  transi- 
tion is  likely  to  deprive  China  of  the  advantages  of  both  the 
old  plan  and  the  new. 

The  women,  too,  have  a  new  conviction  of  freedom.  A 
sudden  and  ill-advised  woman-suffrage  movement  in  1912 
astonished  the  world.  Women  for  the  first  time  in  Chinese 
history  took  the  public  platform  and  vociferously  discussed 
political  and  social  questions.  A  band  of  young  women  formed 
a  company  of  "Dare-to-Dies"  to  fight  in  the  revolution. 
These  were  with  difficulty  disbanded  by  C.  T.  Waug,  now 
president  of  the  Senate.  Another  group  of  women  banded 
themselves  as  bomb-throwers  and  dynamiters  to  destroy  the 
hated  Manchu  officials.  Without  balanced  judgment  or  suf- 
ficient education  and  grasp  of  the  questions  of  new  China, 
these  women  present  both  a  difficult  problem  and  sign  of  a 
new  and  progressive  China. 

Closely  connected  with  these  questions  is  that  of  whole- 
some recreation.  In  the  hardened  and  conventionalized  cus- 
tom of  Confucian  civilization  play  had  little  place.  It  was 
said  by  a  noted  Chinese,  "The  Confucian  ideal  was  that  the 
father  should  make  his  son  an  old  man  as  soon  as  possible." 
There  was  no  play  for  the  prospective  scholar,  only  long 
hours  of  tedious  study  and  a  dignified  behavior  befitting  a 
member  of  the  "literati"  class. 

With  the  traditional  ideals  of  dignity  and  uniformity  bro- 
ken down,  a  great  volume  of  latent  energy  has  been  released. 
Who  is  to  direct  in  proper  recreation  channels  these  vast 
energies  of  the  four  hundred  million  Chinese?  The  introduc- 
tion of  new  industry  is  redirecting  the  working  capacities  of 
this  great  people.  Will  their  leisure  time  be  spent  in  a  way 
which  will  build  up  and  not  destroy  the  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  China? 

Of  the  relationship  of  American  Social  Workers  to  these 
new  social  problems  which  I  have  been  outlining  we  will 
speak  presently.  It  is  well  here  to  emphasize  that  the  leaders 
of  this  great  social  revolution  must  naturally  come  from  the 
Chinese  race  itself.  The  leaders  in  China,  more  than  those 
of  any  other  nation,  are  young  men.  Thousands  have  stud- 
ied and  observed  in  Japan,  many  hundreds  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  a  far  greater  number  are  learning  the  process 
of  the  new  world  in  the  modern  colleges  of  China. 

On  the  shoulders  of  these  college  men  and  of  the  recent 
college  graduates  will  rest  in  large  measure  the  destiny  of 
China.  Intensely  patriotic  and  deeply  interested  in  funda- 
mental questions,  these  young  men,  although  often  confused 
and  discouraged,  are  bent  upon  a  high  ideal  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  their  country  into  a  modern  progressive  nation. 
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THE    THIRST    FOR    KNOWLEDGE 

One  of  the  government  public  lecture  halls  of  which  there  are  about  a  dozen  in  the  city  of  Peking.    A  corps  of  lec- 
turers trained  by  the  government  goes  from  one  to  another,  speaking  on  modern  subjects  and  illustrating  their  talks 
by  the  pictures  and  charts,  printed  in  Japan,  which  are  shown  here  on  the  wall.     They  include  such  common  western 
subjects  as  clocks,  scales,  etc.,  which  are  great  novelties  to  the  illiterate  coolies. 


In  my  years  in  Peking  I  was  constantly  in  touch  with 
the  students  in  the  government  and  private  universities.  They 
come  by  the  thousands  from  every  province  to  enroll  in  one 
of  the  modern  institutions  at  the  capital. 

Conversation  among  them  does  not  concern  itself  principally 
with  athletics  or  games,  but  with  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
Chinese  nation.  Politics  and  international  law  are  attacked 
in  a  vital  way.  "Which  is  the  better  form  of  government 
for  China,  a  fixed  cabinet  or  a  responsible  cabinet?  What 
are  the  advantages  of  state  socialism?  What  practical  meas- 
ures may  we  devise  for  the  reform  of  the  currency?  How 
shall  we  go  about  training  an  army?"  Such  questions  are 
brought  to  one  constantly.  The  thinking  men  both  in  the 
colleges  and  among  the  younger  officials  are,  during  these 
years,  laying  the  plans  for  the  whole  political,  financial,  and 
educational  reconstruction  of   the   nation. 

Many  of  these  young  men  very  rapidly  attain  to  places  of 
responsibility.  One  of  my  students  in  a  Peking  college  was, 
within  one  year  after  graduation,  head  of  all  high-school 
education  in  China.  Another  became  within  two  years  prin- 
cipal of  the  Shantung  provincial  college,  which  has  a  large 
faculty  and  500  students.  Two  students  left  my  class  at  the 
normal  college  to  run  for  Parliament.  Students  at  the  Na- 
tional University  edited  newspapers.  The  rapid  advance  of 
these  young  men  is  by  no  means  due  to  their  superior  mental 
qualities,  but  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  others  of  western 
training  capable  of  the  leadership  called  for. 

Was  there  ever  a  condition  calling  more  for  help  from  the 
experience  and  training  of  the  social  thinkers  of  America? 
While  it  is  true,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  that  the  leaders  of 
these  new  movements  must  be  Chinese,  those  who  advise  and 
inspire  may  be  Americans. 

Certain  prominent  Americans  have  already  rendered  to 
China  great  service.  James  Bayley,  who,  for  several  years 
had  a  small  forestry  school  in  Nanking,  was  recently  asked  by 
the  Chinese  government  to  take  over  the  training  of  the 
students  of  forestry  for  the  whole  country.     W.  A.  P.  Mar- 


tin founded  the  first  western  educational  institution  conducted 
by  the  Chinese  government.  Charles  Tenney,  now  of  the 
American  legation  in  Peking,  reorganized  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  metropolitan  province  of  Chihli.  E.  W.  Thwing 
has  for  many  years  had  a  national  influence  in  the  popular 
anti-opium  movement.  He  has  had  permission  to  telegraph 
at  any  time  at  the  expense  of  the  Peking  government  to  any 
officials  throughout  China  on  questions  pertaining  to  the  opium 
traffic.     He  had  access  to  the  entire  Chinese  press. 

Americans,  whether  in  business  life,  diplomatic  service,  or 
in  the  Christian  enterprises,  if  interested  in  questions  of  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  Chinese  race,  have  constant  op- 
portunities to  serve  the  Chinese  people  in  the  pressing  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  change  from  an  old  civilization  to  a  pro- 
gressive western  life. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  Princeton  University  in 
Peking  we  constantly  have  such  opportunities,  of  many  of 
which,  for  lack  of  knowledge  and  time,  we  are  unable  to  avail 
ourselves.  In  one  of  our  English  classes  was  the  head  of  the 
sanitation  department  of  Peking,  a  city  of  one  million  people. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  science  of  sanitation  and  was  willing 
to  learn  anything  we  could  tell  him.  Another  friend  of  ours 
became  the  head  of  the  prison  system  of  the  whole  country. 
He  was  quite  ignorant  of  new  methods  of  prison  management 
and  police  regulations.  We  were  glad  that  we  had  Mr. 
Fosdick's  book  on  police  systems  of  Europe  to  lend  him.  In  a 
few  years  of  residence  in  that  city  we  have  been  called  on  to 
lead  in  the  first  survey  of  the  social  institutions  of  Peking,  to 
establish  the  first  public  playgrounds,  to  organize  the  first 
well-run  orphanage,  to  conduct  a  public  anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paign, and  to  organize  a  great  popular  demonstration  for  social 
and    moral    reform. 

None  of  these  services  can  be  performed  by  the  foreigner 
in  China  unless  he  is  in  close  touch,  sympathy  and  cooperation 
with  the  Chinese  people  themselves,  but  when  he  is,  there 
is  no  nationality  that  is  more  warmly  welcomed  or  that  has  a 
greater  influence  with  the  Chinese  than  the  American. 


[Mr.   Burgess'  next  article  will  be   on    The  Beginnings   of  Social  Investigation  in  China] 


Insurance  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors 

By  Joseph  P.   Chamberlain 


LEGISLATIVE    DRAFTING    FUND,    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 


THE  bill  now  before  Congress  to  provide  for  men 
and  women  in  the  army  and  navy  and  for  their  fam- 
ilies, is  divided  into  four  parts.  Part  I  is  adminis- 
trative, Part  II  makes  provision  for  the  families  of 
the  men  during  their  absence,  Part  III  grants  compensation 
to  those  injured  "in  the  course  of  the  service"  and  to  their 
families,  Part  IV  is  a  scheme  of  government  insurance  with 
a  premium  paid  in  part  by  the  insured  and  in  part  by  the 
government.  It  is  the  insurance  feature  of  the  bill  which  has 
aroused  the  most  vigorous  opposition  and  it  is  this  feature, 
which,  as  a  novelty  in  the  federal  administration,  deserves  the 
closest  consideration  as  to  principle  and  detail. 

The  plan  proposed  grants,  on  application,  to  every  officer 
or  man  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  to  every  woman  in  the  nurse 
corps  in  "active  service,"  insurance  against  death  or  total  dis- 
ability from  any  cause,  in  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $1,000  or 
over  $10,000,  a  maximum  reduced  in  Congress  to  $5,000.  The 
insurance  must  be  applied  for  during  the  first  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  entrance  into  the  service,  but  this  time 
counts  for  persons  then  in  "active  war  service"  from  the  time 
of  publication  of  the  terms  of  the  insurance  contract,  which 
is  to  be  made  "promptly"  on  passage  of  the  act.  If  a  person 
entitled  to  apply  dies  or  is  totally  disabled  within  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days,  without  having  made  his  applica- 
tion, he  or  his  family,  in  case  of  his  death,  receives  a  pension 
of  $25  a  month.  The  pension  is  paid  him  during  his  life  and 
if  he  dies  before  two  hundred  and  forty  monthly  instalments 
have  been  paid,  it  is  continued  for  so  many  additional  months 
as  will  make  the  total  240,  to  his  widow,  dependent  mother 
or  child  up  to  eighteen,  or  after  that  age  if  unable  to  earn  a 
living. 

The  act  authorizes  the  payment  of  benefits  to  the  in- 
sured, or  on  his  designation  to  a  member  of  his  immediate 
family  or  "such  other  persons  as  may  be  provided  from  time 
to  time  by  regulation."  This  vague  provision,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, will  be  interpreted  in  the  general  spirit  of  the  act, 
which  does  not  extend  its  benefits  far  from  the  home  circle  of 
the  soldier.  The  insurance  is  payable  only  in  instalments, 
not  in  a  lump  sum  like  ordinary  life  insurance.  The  act  does 
not  state  whether  these  instalments  shall  be  monthly,  quar- 
terly or  yearly,  and  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  further 
clouded  by  a  subsequent  provision  that  the  "contract  of  insur- 
ance" may  provide  "for  a  continuous  instalment  during  the 
life  of  the  insured,"  implying  that  the  mandatory  provisions, 
that  the  insurance  be  payable  in  instalments,  means  something 
other  than  continuous  instalments. 

The  cost  of  administration  and  the  excess  cost  resulting 
from  the  risk  of  war  is  borne  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
premium  rate  of  the  insured  is  the  net  rate  of  the  American 
Experience  Tables,  which  is  estimated  to  average  $8  a  year 
per  $1,000  of  insurance. 

After  the  war  the  policy  may  be  converted  into  a  form  of 
insurance  to  be  provided  by  regulation.  This  entirely  vague 
expression  is  probably  not  against  the  interest  of  the  soldier 
inasmuch  as  his  influence  will  be  strong  enough  to  insure  fair- 
ness to  him. 

In  his  letter  to  the  President  transmitting  and  recommend- 
ing the  bill,  Secretary  McAdoo  gives  two  reasons  for  the  ad- 
dition of  the  insurance  feature.     One  is  the  non-insurability 
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of  the  risks  in  the  ordinary  way;  the  other  is  "to  check  any 
future  attempts  at  service  pension  legislation." 

There  are  two  kinds,  at  least,  of  non-insurability.  One  is 
the  impossibility  of  securing  insurance  for  soldiers  about  to 
go  to  war  from  insurance  companies.  The  second,  the  fact 
that  many  a  soldier  who  is  now  in  good  health  and  insurable 
at  a  low  premium,  will  return  from  the  war  with  his  health 
impaired  so  far  that  he  is  no  longer  insurable  by  a  company 
and  yet  not  disabled  so  that  he  will  be  compensated  under 
the  act. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  men,  particularly  the  older  ones 
with  families,  already  have  insurance  which  will  generally  not 
be  affected  by  the  war,  and  in  an  amount  which  is  as  much 
as  they  can  afford  or  which  they  consider  sufficient  for  their 
families  in  case  of  the  death  which  comes  even  in  civil  life. 
If  these  men  are  killed  in  the  war,  their  immediate  families 
will  receive,  in  addition  to  the  insurance,  the  compensation 
provided  for  in  Part  III,  and  so  will  be  better  off  than  if 
the  breadwinner  had  died  when  employed  in  his  ordinary 
business.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  almost 
all  of  the  men  are  young,  that  they  may  fairly  look  forward 
to  a  long  life  and  so  may  reasonably  consider  that  they  will 
be  able,  with  increasing  earnings,  to  provide  more  insurance 
to  care  for  their  loved  ones  before  death  calls  them,  or  that 
their  young  children  will  be  self-supporting  before  that  calam- 
ity falls  upon  the  family.  Now  they  are  going  into  a  very 
great  danger  which  increases  the  risk  of  death  or  disable- 
ment so  much  that  insurance  in  the  old  way  is  not  obtainable. 
Is  it  not  fair  to  give  those  who  desire  it  an  opportunity  to 
make  further  provision  for  the  education  of  their  children 
after  the  government  compensation  stops  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
for  more  comforts  for  the  wife  or  for  a  mother  and  old  father 
or  a  sister,  who  would  get  little  or  no  compensation? 

Should  a  man  not  be  enabled  to  provide  for  his  own  future 
a  better  income  than  that  granted  by  the  government  if  he 
returns  from  the  war  unable  to  earn  his  living?  His  com- 
pensation as  a  single  man  is  $40  a  month ;  if  he  is  married  or 
marries  on  his  return,  $55  to  $75,  depending  on  the  number 
of  his  children,  with  higher  amounts  in  case  of  higher  paid 
men.  Many  soldiers  will  undoubtedly  be  willing  to  undergo 
restriction  in  their  expenses  during  service  in  order  to  be  cer- 
tain of  a  larger  monthly  income  in  case  of  disablement,  but 
if  the  government  does  not  provide  the  means,  there  is  no 
way  in  which  they  can  get  insurance  to  provide  it. 

Whether  the  premium  should  not  be  fixed  at  approximately 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  cost  is  another  question.  It  is 
agreed  that  the  extra  risk  of  war  cannot  be  exactly  computed, 
but  can  it  not  be  sufficiently  well  approximated  after  Canadian 
and  British  experience,  to  fix  a  reasonable  basis  for  premiums 
with  a  guaranty  by  the  government  that  the  promised  benefit 
shall  be  paid  even  if  the  premium  proves  insufficient?  The 
very  heavy  losses  of  the  British  and  Canadians  in  their  first 
years  of  struggle  should  not  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  but  rather 
the  smaller  proportional  losses  since  greater  power  in  artillery 
and  wider  experience  in  fighting  have  cut  down  the  human 
cost  of  war.  Going  into  action  at  this  time,  with  the  lessons 
learned  by  the  allies  at  the  service  of  the  War  Department, 
could  the  government  not  fairly  take  as  a  basis  the  rate  of 
loss  for  the  past  year  and  provide  itself  only  for  the  extra  cost 
which  might  come  from  unexpected  events? 
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If,  as  the  bill  provides,  the  government  is  to  pay  the  whole 
war  cost,  which  will  be  the  principal  cost,  the  amount  of  the 
insurance  thus  given  to  the  men  should  not  be  so  much  in 
excess  of  the  insurance  needs  of  the  average  man  as  the  maxi- 
mum fixed  in  the  law,  $10,000,  or  even  the  $5,000  to  which 
it  has  been  reduced.  The  average  insured  man  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  not  taking  into  consideration  industrial  insur- 
ance, has  $1,800  of  insurance;  the  average  amount  carried  in 
industrial  companies  by  the  less  well  paid  workmen  is  certainly 
not  over  $200.  The  $10,000  or  even  $5,000,  as  provided  in 
the  bill,  will  seem  entirely  unnecessary  to  such  men,  far  more 
than  they  can  afford  to  continue  to  carry  after  the  war,  and 
they  will  not  voluntarily  take  so  much  even  at  the  cheap  rate 
offered.  The  net  result  will  probably  be  that  the  better  off 
men  of  the  middle  classes  will  alone  be  benefited  by  the  higher 
amount.  Would  it  not  be  fairer  to  fix  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance for  which  the  government  pays  the  war  premium  at 
$2,000  or  $2,500,  and  to  allow  the  men  who  want  more  to 
buy  it  from  the  government  on  some  such  basis  as  indi- 
cated ? 

Furthermore,  the  success  of  the  act  depends  on  the  number 
of  men  who  take  insurance  so  that  every  opportunity  and  en- 
couragement to  insure  should  be  afforded.  The  limitation 
to  four  months  (one  hundred  and  twenty  days)  after  enlist- 
ment as  the  time  during  which  insurance  may  be  applied  for, 
seems  unfortunate  as  a  general  provision  and  a  hardship  on 
the  men  who  are  subsequently  promoted  to  higher  ranks  and 
consequently  receive  higher  pay.  The  few  dollars  a  month 
for  premiums  which  may  have  seemed  a  heavy  charge  to  a 
private  will  be  less  onerous  to  a  sergeant  and  trifling  to  an 
officer.  Yet  men  who  are  promoted  have  no  opportunity  either 
to  increase  their  insurance  or,  if  they  have  not  taken  out  a 
policy  in  the  four  months,  to  apply  for  one.  If  no  other 
change  in  the  act  is  made  every  advance  in  rank  should  entitle 
a  man  to  make  a  new  application. 

The  uninsurable  man  is  an  after-the-war  problem.  He  may 
have  developed  a  heart  or  kidney  or  lung  trouble  as  a  result 
of  shock  or  exposure,  his  nervous  condition  may  be  so  bad 
that  he  is  no  longer  a  good  insurance  risk.  The  act  provides 
for  him  by  authorizing  him  to  continue  his  war  insurance.  It 
is  certainly  as  fair  that  he  be  insured  by  the  government  as 
that  the  soldiers  in  active  service  should  be  insured,  and  as 
well  as  the  element  of  justice  there  is  the  same  practical  rea- 
son that  he  cannot  get  the  insurance  elsewhere  at  a  reasonable 
price.  The  act  leaves  the  premium  rate  to  these  men  after 
the  war  indefinite,  but  it  must  have  been  the  intention,  in 
estimating  it,  to  leave  out  of  consideration  their  physical  con- 
dition. 

If  the  insurance  is  to  be  a  success,  as  war  insurance,  it  must 
attract  as  many  of  the  men  as  possible.  It  is  far  more  im- 
portant that  it  be  popular  if  it  is  to  accomplish  the  second 
aim  of  the  government,  to  prevent  future  pension  agitation 
by  providing  voluntary  and  cheap  means  of  caring  for  the 
needs  for  which  the  pensions  are  sought.  Should  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  men  either  accept  insurance  or  continue  it 
after  the  war  as  provision  against  old  age  or  disability,  the 
argument  that  they  might  have  done  so  will  have  little  effect. 
As  an  answer  to  the  careless  few  who  have  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  it  will  be  conclusive,  but  it  will  be 
vain  as  an  argument  against  an  appeal  from  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  veterans.  Here  is  an  added  reason  for  not  lim- 
iting the  period  during  which  the  insurance  can  be  applied 
for.  The  men  should  have  every  opportunity  to  become  in- 
sured and  the  limitation  in  time  would  seem  to  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  better  off  man,  more  accustomed  to  insurance,  over 
the  young  workman. 


Even  with  all  the  inducements  possible  offered  to  men  to 
take  the  insurance,  if  experience  can  be  trusted,  a  heavy  loss 
in  lapses  must  be  looked  for  after  the  war.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  Judge  Mack, 
who  drafted  the  bill,  had  this  point  in  mind  and  will  devise 
a  means  to  keep  the  insurance  popular  with  the  insured  and 
to  remind  them  of  the  time  of  paying  premiums.  This  dan- 
ger of  lapses  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  amount  taken 
by  any  individual  should  not  be  disproportionate  to  his  ideas 
of  his  insurance  needs.  If  it  is,  he  is  fairly  certain  to  let  at 
least  the  excess  lapse,  and  with  the  excess  there  is  danger  that 
the  whole  policy  will  go. 

There  are  many  minor  changes  which  might  well  be  made 
in  the  bill.  For  example,  in  Section  402  provision  is  made 
for  "cash"  value  of  the  policy,  which  means  a  surrender  value. 
But  the  government  is  interested  in  keeping  the  policies  alive 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  pensions,  one  of  its  objects  in  offer- 
ing such  liberal  terms.  Why  should  it  be  made  easy  for  the 
insured  to  surrender  the  protection  of  his  policy?  There  is 
a  movement  against  a  similar  provision  in  ordinary  insur- 
ance as  being  opposed  to  the  object  of  insurance — the  pro- 
vision against  future  contingencies.  Is  it  wise  for  the  govern- 
ment to  encourage  it? 

Again,  does  the  requirement  for  the  payment  of  the  bene- 
fits in  instalments,  uncertain  as  it  is,  apply  to  the  forms  of 
insurance  after  the  war,  to  be  "prescribed  by  regulation"? 
The  requirement  that  after  the  war  every  policyholder  is  en- 
titled to  claim  the  right  to  pay  his  premium  in  monthly  in- 
stalments may  increase  unduly  the  cost  of  the  insurance  to 
those  who  desire  to  pay  annually  Monthly  payments  are 
very  expensive  as  the  government  must  provide  clerks  to 
check  small  payments  twelve  times  in  each  year  on  each  policy 
and  keep  track  of  each  policyholder  every  month.  Should 
not  classes  of  annual  and  monthly  paid  policies  be  provided, 
so  that  persons  able  and  willing  to  pay  annually  would  benefit 
by  the  saving  in  cost?  As  another  point,  would  it  not  be  a 
saving  to  adopt  a  flat  rate  for  all  insurance  during  the  war 
or  at  least  to  divide  the  insured  into  two  classes:  one,  all  ages 
up  to  31 ;  or  second,  all  ages  up  to  40,  rather  than  to  figure 
premiums  on  each  policy  based  on  the  exact  age  of  the  in- 
sured. The  differences  , in  premiums  from  year  to  year  will 
be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  cents  among  the  young  men  and  the 
good  health  at  enlistment  of  the  older  ones  will  tend  to  equal- 
ize the  difference  of  age. 

The  insurance  feature  of  the  bill  is  deserving  of  careful 
study  by  those  interested  in  social  welfare.  It  is  not  designed 
merely  to  supplement  the  relief  and  compensation  features, 
but  to  meet  needs  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  met  by  those 
parts  of  the  bill.  If  the  insurance  needs  are  fairly  and  ade- 
quately met  by  Part  IV,  as  it  now  stands  or  as  it  can  be 
amended,  the  argument  that  they  should  be  slighted  in  favor 
of  an  increase  in  the  amounts  granted  under  the  other  parts, 
does  not  seem  to  be  warranted.  At  least,  so  far  as  war-time 
insurance  and  insurance  for  the  uninsurable  after  the  war  is 
concerned,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  government  is  going  into 
a  branch  of  the  business  which  private  enterprise  is  ready  to 
care  for.  In  continuing  the  insurance  to  the  men  who  have 
taken  policies  during  the  war,  the  government,  as  the  sec- 
retary says,  is  assuring  itself  against  the  risk  of  pension  legis- 
lation. It  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  agent  of  a  great  mutual 
association  of  ex-soldiers  and  sailors  to  secure  their  insurance 
at  a  reasonable  rate. 

These  are  details  of  the  bill  itself  and  of  the  proposed  ad- 
ministration. Critical  consideration  of  them  should  not  ob- 
scure the  great  value  of  the  measure  and  the  gratitude  we  all 
owe  Judge  Mack  for  his  ability  and  activity  in  preparing  it 
and  urging  its  passage. 


The  President  to  the  Pope 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  27,  1917. 

To  His  Holiness  Benedictus  XV,  Pope: 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  communication  of  your  Holi- 
ness to  the  belligerent  peoples,  dated  August  1,  1917,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  requests  me  to  transmit  the  fol- 
lowing reply' 

EVERY  heart  that  has  not  been  blinded  and  hardened 
by  this  terrible  war  must  be  touched  by  this  moving 
appeal  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  must  feel  the  dig- 
nity and  force  of  the  humane  and  generous  motives 
which  prompted  it,  and  must  fervently  wish  that  we  might 
take  the  path  of  peace  he  so  persuasively  points  out.  But  it 
would  be  folly  to  take  it  if  it  does  not  in  fact  lead  to  the  goal 
he  proposes.  Our  response  must  be  based  upon  the  stern  facts, 
and  upon  nothing  else.  It  is  not  a  mere  cessation  of  arms  he 
desires;  it  is  a  stable  and  enduring  peace.  This  agony  must 
not  be  gone  through  with  again,  and  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
very  sober  judgment  what  will  insure  us  against  it. 

His  Holiness  in  substance  proposes  that  we  return  to  the 
status  quo  ante-bellum  and  that  then  there  be  a  general  con- 
donation, disarmament,  and  a  concert  of  nations  based  upon  an 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  arbitration ;  that  by  a  similar 
concert  freedom  of  the  seas  be  established ;  and  that  the  ter- 
ritorial claims  of  France  and  Italy,  the  perplexing  problems 
of  the  Balkan  states,  and  the  restitution  of  Poland  be  left 
to  such  conciliatory  adjustments  as  may  be  possible  in  the  new 
temper  of  such  a  peace,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  peoples  whose  political  fortunes  and  affiliations 
will  be  involved. 

It  is  manifest  that  no  part  of  this  program  can  be  success- 
fully carried  out  unless  the  restitution  of  the  status  quo  ante 
furnishes  a  firm  and  satisfactory  basis  for  it.  The  object  of 
this  war  is  to  deliver  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  from 
the  menace  and  the  actual  power  of  a  vast  military  establish- 
ment, controlled  by  an  irresponsible  government,  which,  hav- 
ing secretly  planned  to  dominate  the  world,  proceeded  to  carry 
the  plan  out  without  regard  either  to  the  sacred  obligations  of 
treaty  or  the  long-established  practices  and  long-cherished 
principles  of  international  action  and  honor;  which  chose  its 
own  time  for  the  war;  delivered  its  blow  fiercely  and  sud- 
denly ;  stopped  at  no  barrier,  either  of  law  or  of  mercy ;  swept 
a  whole  continent  within  the  tide  of  blood — not  the  blood  of 
soldiers  only,  but  the  blood  of  innocent  women  and  children 
also  and  of  the  helpless  poor;  and  now  stands  balked,  but  not 
defeated,  the  enemy  of  four-fifths  of  the  world. 

This  power  is  not  the  German  people.  It  is  the  ruthless 
master  of  the  German  people.  It  is  no  business  of  ours  how 
that  great  people  came  under  its  control  or  submitted  with 
temporary  zest  to  the  domination  of  its  purpose;  but  it  is 
our  business  to  see  to  it  that  the  history  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  no  longer  left  to  its  handling. 

To  deal  with  such  a  power  by  way  of  peace  upon  the  plan 
proposed  by  his  Holiness,  the  Pope,  would,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  involve  a  recuperation  of  its  strength  and  a  renewal  of 
its  policy;  would  make  it  necessary  to  create  a  permanent 
hostile  combination  of  nations  against  the  German  people,  who 
are  its  instruments;  and  would  result  in  abandoning  the  new- 
born Russia  to  the  intrigue,  the  manifold  subtle  interference, 
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and  the  certain  counter-revolution  which  would  be  attempted 
by  all  the  malign  influences  to  which  the  German  government 
has  of  late  accustomed  the  world. 

Can  peace  be  based  upon  a  restitution  of  its  power  or  upon 
any  word  of  honor  it  could  pledge  in  a  treaty  of  settlement 
and  accommodation? 

Responsible  statesmen  must  now  everywhere  see,  if  they 
never  saw  before,  that  no  peace  can  rest  securely  upon  politi- 
cal or  economic  restrictions  meant  to  benefit  some  nations  and 
cripple  or  embarrass  others,  upon  vindictive  action  of  any  sort, 
or  any  kind  of  revenge  or  deliberate  injur}-.  The  American 
people  have  suffered  intolerable  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the 
imperial  German  government,  but  they  desire  no  reprisal  upon 
the  German  people,  who  have  themselves  suffered  all  things  in 
this  war,  which  they  did  not  choose.  They  believe  that  peace 
should  rest  upon  the  rights  of  peoples,  not  the  rights  of  gov- 
ernments— the  rights  of  peoples,  great  or  small,  weak  or  pow- 
erful— their  equal  right  to  freedom  and  security  and  self-gov- 
ernment and  to  a  participation  upon  fair  terms  in  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  of  the  world,  the  German  people,  of 
course,  included,  if  they  will  accept  equality  and  not  seek 
domination. 

The  test,  therefore,  of  every  plan  of  peace  is  this:  Is  it 
based  upon  the  faith  of  all  the  peoples  involved,  or  merely 
upon  the  word  of  an  ambitious  and  intriguing  government,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  a  group  of  free  peoples,  on  the  other? 
This  is  a  test  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter;  and  it  is 
the  test  which  must  be  applied. 

The  purposes  of  the  United  States  in  this  war  are  known 
to  the  whole  world — to  every  people  to  whom  the  truth  has 
been  permitted  to  come.  They  do  not  need  to  be  stated  again. 
We  seek  no  material  advantage  of  any  kind.  We  believe  that 
the  intolerable  wrongs  done  in  this  war  by  the  furious  and 
brutal  power  of  the  imperial  German  government  ought  to  be 
repaired,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  peo- 
ple— rather  a  vindication  of  the  sovereignty  both  of  those  that 
are  weak  and  of  those  that  are  strong.  Punitive  damages,  the 
dismemberment  of  empires,  the  establishment  of  selfish  and 
exclusive  economic  leagues,  we  deem  inexpedient,  and  in  the 
end  worse  than  futile,  no  proper  basis  for  a  peace  of  any  kind, 
least  of  all  for  an  enduring  peace.  That  must  be  based  upon 
justice  and  fairness  and  the  common  rights  of  mankind. 

We  cannot  take  the  word  of  the  present  rulers  of  Ger- 
many as  a  guarantee  of  anything  that  is  to  endure  unless  ex- 
plicitly supported  by  such  conclusive  evidence  of  the  will  and 
purpose  of  the  German  people  themselves  as  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world  would  be  justified  in  accepting.  Without  such 
guarantees  treaties  of  settlement,  agreements  for  disarmament, 
covenants  to  set  up  arbitration  in  the  place  of  force,  terri- 
torial adjustments,  reconstitutions  of  small  nations,  if  made 
with  the  German  government,  no  man,  no  nation,  could  now 
depend  on. 

We  must  await  some  new  evidence  of  the  purpose  of  the 
great  peoples  of  the  Central  Powers.  God  grant  it  may  be 
given  soon  and  in  a  way  to  restore  the  confidence  of  all  peoples 
everywhere  in  the  faith  of  nations  and  the  possibility  of  a 
covenanted  peace. 

Robert  Lansing, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  U.  S. 
SUPREME  COURT 

JUDGE  BOYD,  of  the  federal  court 
for  the  western  district  of  North 
Carolina,  has  held  unconstitutional  the 
federal  child  labor  law.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  appeal  the  case, 
carrying  it  as  promptly  as  possible  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Boyd's  decision  arose  out  of  a 
request  for  an  injunction  against  the 
Fidelity  Manufacturing  Company  (a 
cotton  mill)  and  William  C.  Hammer, 
United  States  attorney  for  the  western 
district  of  North  Carolina.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  complaint  of  Roland  H. 
Dagenhart  in  the  names  of  his  sons, 
Reuben  and  John,  were  printed  in  the 
Survey  for  September  1. 

Judge  Boyd  granted  the  injunction 
and  made  it  permanent,  rendering  his 
decision  on  the  day  before  the  law  took 
effect.  The  hearing  of  the  case  extended 
over  three  days,  August  29-31. 

The  national  significance  of  this  in- 
junction case,  as  the  first  step  in  the 
test  of  constitutionality  of  the  federal 
child  labor  law,  is  suggested  in  the  ar- 
ray of  counsel  enlisted  for  and  against 
the  statute.  The  Dagenharts,  father  and 
sons,  poverty-stricken  cotton  mill  hands, 
were  nominally  represented  by  the  New 
York  firm  of  O'Brien,  Boardman,  Har- 
per and  Fay ;  by  Manly  Handren  and 
Wamblee,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  O, 
and  by  Mr.  Bynum,  of  Greensboro,  N. 
C,  a  former  member  of  Congress.  Ob- 
viously the  Southern  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers' Association  has  the  same  dynamic 
interest  in  this  case  which  the  National 
Manufacturers'  Association  has  always 
taken  in  the  long  series  of  cases  concern- 
ing the  hours  of  labor  and  minimum 
wage  laws  for  women,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  sustaining  every  case. 

The  government  was  represented  by 
District  Attorney  William  G.  Hammer ; 
Thomas  I.  Parkinson,  of  the  Legisla- 
ture Drafting  Fund  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, who  prepared  the  government 
brief  and  who  made  the  closing  argu- 
ment; and  Roscoe  Pound,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of   Ne- 


braska, and  now  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  who  made  the  opening  ar- 
gument. 

In  the  course  of  District  Attorney 
Hammer's  address  to  the  court,  the  ugly 
fact  was  brought  out  that,  among  the 
young  men  of  a  neighboring  cotton  mill 
district  in  which  the  mill  had  been  estab- 
lished for  more  than  a  generation,  75 
per  cent  of  those  registered  for  the  draft 
were  rejected  by  the  army  surgeons  as 
physically  unfit. 

Judge  Boyd  held  the  law  unconsti- 
tutional under  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  because  it  deprives 
the  parent  of  the  property  right  in  the 
services  of  his  children. 

The  judge  held  that  the  law  was  an 
attempt  by  Congress  to  control  manu- 
facture within  the  states  by  the  use  of 
its  power  over  interstate  commerce ;  this 
constituted  an  attempt  to  do  by  indirec- 
tion what  it  could  not  do  directly.  The 
law,  therefore,  was  unconstitutional,  he 
held,  though  the  government  had 
brought  out  that  this  was  the  very  point 
at  issue  in  the  case  of  the  Louisiana  and 
other  lotteries  and  of  the  Mann  fed- 
eral white  slave  law,  both  of  which 
were  upheld  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  present  decision  is  limited  in 
its  immediate  practical  effect  to  the 
federal  district  in  which  it  was  ren- 
dered. Everywhere  else  the  law  will 
continue  in  force,  pending  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 
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JUDGE  MACK'S  BILL  BEFORE 
THE    HOUSE 

REPORTED  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
on  August  30,  the  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
insurance  and  compensation  bill,  drafted 
by  Judge  Mack  [the  Survey,  August 
18,  page  435],  is  expected  to  pass  the 
House  without  serious  opposition  and  to 
be  taken  up  in  the  Senate  soon  after  the 
war  revenue  bill  shall  have  been  dis- 
posed of.  Defended  by  Judge  Mack, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo, 
Assistant  Secretary  Rowe,  Julia  C.  La- 
throp,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
and  others,  the  measure  received  only 
two  amendments  in  committee,  and  there 
appeared  strong  likelihood,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  House  debate,  that  these 
two  amendments  would  be  rejected. 

The  first  amendment  reduces  the  pos- 
sible amount  of  government  insurance 
which  a  soldier  may  take  out,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  from  $10,000  to 
$5,000.  President  Wilson  has  come  out 
in  unqualified  opposition  to  this  re- 
duction. The  second  amendment  denies 
benefits  to  the  widow  of  a  soldier  if  she 
became  his  wife  after  he  left  the  serv- 
ice, regardless  of  the  extent  of  his  dis- 
ability when  leaving  and  regardless  of 
the  degree  of  help  and  comfort  which 
her  marriage  brought  him. 

The  House  committee  report  includ- 
ed the  following  statement: 

Your  committee  thinks  this  bill  wise  and 
beneficent  in  all  its  features  and  though  a 
radical  departure  in  some  respects  thinks  it 
will  prove  a  great  blessing  to  our  soldiers 
and  their  families  and  be  very  satisfactory 
to  the  country. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  features  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  the  families  of 
the  soldiers  during  service  and  for  com- 
pensation in  case  of  death,  and  it  is  believed 
this  is  effected  much  more  satisfactorily  in 
this  bill  than  in  the  existing  pension  system 
and  will  not  be  so  expensive  in  the  long  run. 
The  elements  of  certaintv  and  security  afford 
an  incentive  to  the  soldier  to  go  forward  con- 
fident of  protection  by  the  government  to 
themselves  and  their  families  and  go  far  to 
mitigate  the  anguish  of  the  families  them- 
selves during  the  unhappy  separation  from 
the  soldiers. 

Opposition  to  the  measure,  attributed 
by  friends  of  the  bill  to  the  fear  of  pri- 
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Courtesy  o!  the  Delineator 


HEN   the  man- 
ager     of      the 


"SAVE 

THE 

SEVENTH 

BABY" 

CAMPAIGN 


Delineator  appropriated 
money  for  a  test  year  of  baby- 
saving,  there  was  created  what  is  practically  a  new  philanthropy. 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Terry,  formerly  health  officer  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  is  in 
charge  of  the  entire  plan.  Assisting  him  are  Franz  Schneider,  Jr.,  formerly  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation ;  Marie  L.  Rose,  R.  N.,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  for 
three  and  one-half  years  inspector  of  factories  and  child  labor  in  Maryland.  Miss 
Rose  is  chief  of  the  nursing  staff.  Bacteriological  work  will  be  in  charge  of  W.  L. 
Dodd  and  H.  N.  Parker,  both  experienced  sanitarians. 

The  field  work  begins  when  an  invitation  comes  from  a  city  or  town  to  begin  a 
survey  there.  This  health  survey  means  the  cooperation  of  local  associations — 
board  of  health,  board  of  trade,  the  C.  O.  S.,  woman's  club,  etc.,  and  from  these 
societies  and  from  the  citizens  as  a  whole  are  drawn  voluntary  committees  to  aid 
the  nurse  who  opens  the  survey.  For  the  nurse  is  first  on  the  scene.  With  what 
assistance  she  can  command  from  the  voluntary  groups,  she  secures  information 
regarding  the  milk  and  water  supplies,  vital  statistics— when  they  exist,  housing 
conditions,  health  records,  the  number  of  mothers  who  work,  and  much  else, 
making  from  carefully  constructed  case  histories,  an  intensive  study  of  possible 
factors  in  pre-natal  or  post-natal  conditions  of  babies  who  died  last  year  under  one 
year  of  age.  Later,  perhaps  after  two  weeks,  a  staff  bacteriologist  will  go  to  the 
place,  give  lectures  and  demonstrations  and  answer  questions.  Report  to  head- 
quarters is  followed  by  advice  from  Dr.  Terry  and  Mr.  Schneider  concerning  a  con- 
structive health  program  for  that  particular  town. 


ONE  BABY  IN  EVERY  SEVEN 
DIES  IN  ITS  FIRST  YEAR  OF  LIFE 


WHICH  ONE? 

HALF  OF  THESE  DEATHS  CAN  BE  PRE- 
VENTED; HALF  OF  THESE  LIVES  CAN 
BE  SAVED. 

THIS  IS  WHY  BABY  WEEK  IS  BEING 
HELD  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  AMERICAN 
TOWNS  AND  crnES. 

THIS  IS  ALSO  WHY  THE  DELINEATOR 
HAS  BEGUN  ITS  CAMPAIGN  TO  SAVE 
THE  SEVENTH  BABY 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  TO  PREVENT 
THIS  HAVOC  OF  BABYHOOD? 

AMERICA  NEEDS  THAT  SEVENTH  BABY! 


vate  insurance  interests  that  the  govern- 
ment will  stay  in  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness after  the  war  is  past,  is  expected 
to  find  vigorous  expression  when  it  is 
before  the  Senate.  This  opposition,  of 
course,  centers  on  article  four,  which 
deals  with  the  insurance  to  be  furnished 
the  soldier  by  the  government  at  low 
rates  both  during  and  after  the  war. 
Article  four  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain on  page  504  of  this  issue  of  the 
Survey. 

Henry  P.  Davison,  as  chairman  of 
the  Red  Cross  War  Council,  has  en- 
dorsed the  bill,  saying  that  "obviously 
the  task  of  providing  for  the  financial 
assistance  of  the  families  of  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors  is  so  large  that  the 
government  alone  can  assume  it."  Col- 
onel Roosevelt  has  written  an  open  let- 
ter whole-heartedly  supporting  the  meas- 
ure and  the  Cleveland  City  Club,  be- 
fore whom  Judge  Mack  spoke  last  week, 
received  it  with  the  greatest  cordiality. 

EARL  GREY  AS  A  SOCIAL  RE- 
FORMER 
EARL  GREY,  governor-general  of 
Canada  from  1904  to  1911,  whose 
death  is  announced  from  London,  would 
have  won  a  name  for  himself  as  a  so- 
cial reformer  even  if  he  had  not  been 
the  head  of  a  great  Whig  family  and 
if  he  had  not  occupied  high  public  offices. 
He  lent  intelligent  and  active  support 
to  the  most  modern  developments  in  the 
movement  for  housing  reform  and  tried 
to  interest  administrators  in  every  part 
of  the  British  empire  in  the  principles 
of  city  planning  which  would  prevent 
future  congestion. 

As  a  temperance  reformer,  he  was  in- 
clined towards  local  option  but  took 
little  part  in  political  wrangles,  giving 
much  of  his  energy  and  financial  support 
instead  to  the  elimination  of  private 
profit  from  the  retail  sale  of  liquor  and 
the  introduction  of  disinterested  manage- 
ment by  the  development  of  a  system  of 
licenses  held  in  public  trust.  In  1901, 
he  formed  the  Central  Public  House 
Trust  Association  for  the  promotion  of 
non-commercial  license-holding  compa- 
nies. Of  these  companies  there  are  now 
some  thirty-five  in  England  and  several 
more  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  managing 
among  them  over  200  public  houses. 

These  houses  are  conducted  as  re- 
freshment houses  rather  than  saloons ; 
many  of  them  are  real  centers  of  whole- 
some community  life.  All  profits  in  ex- 
cess of  5  per  cent  are  applied  to  con- 
structive temperance  reform,  more  espe- 
cially the  provision  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities, not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  trust  companies  or  under  their  own 
control.  This  trust  principle,  through 
the  initiative  of  Lord  Grey,  has  been 
applied  also  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  South 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania, 
Mauritius,  Natal  and  the  Transvaal. 

In  the  last  five  or  six  years,  Earl  Grey 
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has  figured  in  public  life  chiefly  as  the 
strongest  and  most  persistent  advocate 
of  labor  copartnership.  An  utterance  of 
his,  in  1912,  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
phetic of  the  tremendous  advance  of  this 
principle  in  Great  Britain  under  the 
pressure   of    the   present   war: 

England's  greatest  undeveloped  asset  is 
man  himself.  How  to  get  each  man  to  do  his 
best  is  the  problem  before  England  today. 
It  is  because  copartnership  harnesses  to  in- 
dustry not  only  the  muscle  but  the  heart  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  worker  that  we  are 
justified  in  regarding  it  with  reverence  and 
enthusiasm  as  the  principle  of  the  future. 

NO      LONGSHOREMEN 
STRIKES  EXPECTED 

THE  government  took  steps  last 
week  to  prevent  dock  strikes  dur- 
ing the  war.  It  entered  into  a  direct 
■"labor  treaty"  with  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association,  through 
the  president  of  that  organization,  T.  V. 
O'Connor,  of  Buffalo,  binding  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  owners  of  the  shipping 
lines  to  recognize  union  wages,  hours 
and  conditions  in  each  port,  and  the 
longshoremen  to  refrain  from  striking 
while  this  labor  standard  is  maintained. 

All  disputes  are  to  be  adjusted  local- 
ly, or  by  appeal  to  a  national  board  com- 
prising Vice-chairman  Stevens  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Roosevelt,  Walter  Lippmann 
tor  the  War  Department,  Messrs. 
Franklin  for  foreign  shipping  lines  and 
Raymond  for  coastwise  lines,  and  Mr. 
O'Connor  for  the  longshoremen's  asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Roosevelt  will  act  only 
where  navy  matters  are  involved  and 
only  one  of  the  shippers'  representatives 
"will  act  in  any  given  case. 

As  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  did 
not  participate  in  the  negotiations  which 
led  up  to  this  agreement,  the  treaty 
applies  at  present  only  to  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific  and  Gulf  ports.  A  meeting  of 
the  lake  carriers  on  September  6  was 
expected  to  bring  the  lake  ports  into 
camp. 

VICE    BEHIND    THE    FRENCH 
LINES 

EX-PRESIDENT  ELIOT,  of  Har- 
vard, took  a  testy  bull  by  the  horns 
in  a  letter  last  week  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  Writing  on  sexual  vice 
and  the  alcoholism  which  is  its  partner, 
he  said : 

The  failure  of  the  French  government  to 
protect  their  soldiers  from  these  evils  is  the 
gravest  error  that  government  has  com- 
mitted; for  those  vices  have  proved  more 
destructive  to  the  French  people  since  Au- 
gust, 1914,  than  all  the  German  artillery, 
rifles,  hand  grenades,  poisonous  gases  and 
fire  blasts.  The  killed  and  wounded  by  shot 
and  shell  transmit  no  poison  to  their  families 
and  descendants — the  victims  of  alcohol  and 
prostitution  do. 

A  friendly  desire  to  refrain  from  criti- 
cizing    France     and     the     position     of 


the  Committee  on  Public  Information 
which  deprecates  publication  of  mate- 
rial criticizing  our  allies,  has  all  but 
prevented  discussion  of  the  situation  be- 
hind the  French  lines,  in  spite  of  the  fig- 
ures on  the  incidence  of  venereal  dis- 
ease among  the  Canadian  and  Australian 
troops.  But  it  has  given  the  gravest  con- 
cern to  social  hygienists,  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  now,  it  is  said,  to  General 
Pershing  and  his  staff. 

The  situation  seems  to  be  that  with 
our  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  liquor  and 
on  the  social  conditions  of  communities 
in  which  training  camps  are  established, 
we  shall  send  to  Europe  the  cleanest 
troops  since  the  time  of  Cromwell's 
armies.  At  the  front  they  will  be  imme- 
diately and  completely  exposed  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  French  policy  of  laissez-faire 
in  all  things  sexual.  And  France  is  so 
sensitive  to  discussion  of  her  morals  and 
manners  that  no  one  has,  as  yet,  thought 
of  a  way  out. 

RACE     DISTINCTIONS     AND 
THE  COURTS 

DOES  the  Negro  get  a  square  deal 
in  the  American  court  of  law? 
As  part  of  a  larger  study  Judge  Gilbert 
Stephenson,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
author  of  a  book  on  Race  Distinction  in 
American  law,  has  analyzed  19,000  mu- 
nicipal court  cases  in  his  city — two- 
thirds  of  them  dealing  with  Negroes  and 
one-third  with  whites — collected  by 
him  in  his  former  capacity  of  prosecuting 
attorney.  Winston-Salem  is  typically 
southern,  with  a  large  Negro  population. 
Whether  its  courts  are  typical  only 
a  broader  inquiry  could  of  course  show. 
But  of  the  local  record  he  summarizes 
his  findings  as   follows: 

In  fixing  the  amount  of  fine  or  length  of 
sentence,  the  court  took  into  account  the 
greter  frailty  or  poverty  of  the  Negro  and 
made  his  fine  less  or  his  sentence  shorter. 
This  court  has  final  jurisdiction  of  all  crimes 
under  felonies.  I  selected  ten  of  the  most 
prevalent  crimes  common  to  both  races  and, 
compiling  enough  individual  cases  of  each 
offense  to  make  the  statistics  based  upon 
them  trustworthy,  ascertained  the  percentage 
of  white  and  Negro  offenders  fined,  sentenced 
and  released  upon  payment  of  the  costs.  In 
like  manner  I  ascertained  the  average  fine 
in  dol'ars  and  the  average  term  of  impris- 
onment in  days  of  both  white  and  colored 
law-breakers.  I  took  no  account  of  the  cases 
dismissed,  because,  in  doing  so,  one  runs 
the  risk  of  confusing  the  dereliction  of  thtr 
police  force  with  the  judgments  of  the  court. 
That  is,  if  police  officers  discriminate  against 
Negroes  in  arresting  in  groundless  caces,  then 
the  court  should  not  be  charged  with  race 
discrimination  because  it  dismisses  more 
cases  of  Negroes  than  white,  or  vice  versa. 

It  appears  that,  upon  the  whole,  49.3  per 
cent  of  whites  and  46.7  per  cent  of  Negroes 
are  fined,  which  is  n  difference  of  2.6  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  white  if  it  be  leniencv  in  the 
court  to  fine  rather  than  imprison.  For  run- 
ning disorderly  houses,  public  drunkenness 
and  vagrancy  a  larger  percentage  of  Negroes 
than  whites  are  fined ;  for  the  other  seven 
crimes  a  larger  percentage  of  whites  are 
fined.  The  greatest  differences  between  the 
races  are  made  in  cases  of  running  disorderly 
houses,  carrying  concealed  weapons  and  lar- 


ceny. Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  whites  as  com- 
pared with  25  per  cent  of  Negroes  are  fined 
for  carrying  concealed  weapons;  17  per  cent 
of  whites  as  compared  with  7  per  cent  of  Ne- 
groes are  fined  tor  larceny;  and  21  per  cent 
of  whites  as  compared  with  54  per  cent  of 
Negroes  are  fined  for  running  disorderly 
houses. 

Upon  all  the  crimes  investigated.  25.4  per 
cent  of  whites  and  33.8  per  cent  of  Negroes 
receive  sentences,  a  difference  of  8.4  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  whites  if  sentences  indicate 
severity.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  larger  percentage  of  either  race  fined 
for  any  crime  the  smaller  percentage  can  be 
sentencd  for  that  crime;  that  is  assuming 
that  the  number  released  on  payment  of  costs 
is  static,  which  is  the  fact.  One  finds  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  whites  are  sentenced 
for  running  disorderly  houses,  violating  the 
liquor  laws  and  vagrancy;  and  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  Negroes  are  sentenced  for  the 
other  offenses.  No  distinction  has  been  made 
between  terms  of  imprisonment  imposed  as 
the  primary  punishment  and  terms  imposed 
for  non-payment  of  fine  or  costs.  Some- 
times the  offender  is  fined  and  given  a  day 
of  grace  in  which  to  pay  the  fine;  if  he  fails, 
the  fine  is  stricken  out  and  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment imposed.  Sometimes  the  of- 
fender announces  to  the  court  that  he  cannot 
pay  a  fine  or  even  the  costs,  and  the  court, 
even  if  inclined  to  impose  a  fine,  must  either 
impose  a  sentence  or  turn  the  convict  loose. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  Negroes  than  whites  have  to 
be  sentenced  for  non-payment  of  fine  or  costs. 
When  a  deduction  for  this  is  made,  the  per- 
centage of  Negroes  sentenced  to  terms  of  im- 
prisonment will  be  found  to  be  not  much,  if 
any,  more  than  the  percentage  of  whites  sen- 
tenced. 

In  the  amount  of  fine  and  length  of  sen- 
tence the  advantage  appears  to  be  altogether 
with  the  Negro.  The  average  fine  of  the 
white  convict  is  $18.05 ;  of  the  Negro  $14.55,  a 
difference  of  $3.50  in  favor  of  the  Negro.  The 
average  term  of  imprisonment  of  the  white 
convict  is  86.04  days,  of  the  Negro,  79.37  days, 
a  difference  of  6.67  days  in  favor  of  the  Ne- 
gro. The  white  man  convicted  of  gambling 
is  fined  about  twice  as  much  as  the  Negro, 
and  if  imprisoned,  his  sentence  is  consider- 
ably longer.  The  fine  of  the  white  person 
convicted  of  violating  the  liquor  laws  is 
nearly  twice  that  of  the  Negro  convicted  of 
the  same  kind  of  offense. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
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NO    SOONER    SAID    THAN    DONE 

To  the  Editor:  May  I  reply  to  the  open 
letter  of  Alice  Henry  [the  Survey  for  Au- 
gust 25,  page  460]  suggesting  that  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  should  translate  the  Castberg 
law,  by  saying  that  the  bureau  realizes  the 
importance  of  the  Norwegian  legislation  and 
expects  to  be  able  to  send  to  the  press  in 
about  two  weeks  a  translation  covering  the 
following  material: 

The  Children's  Code  of  Norway,  which 
consists  of  a  principal  law  entitled  "law  con- 
cerning children  whose  parents  have  not  for- 
mally married." 

Amendments  of  certain  supplementary 
laws,  such  as  that  defining  the  property  re- 
lations of  husband  and  wife,  of  June  29, 
1888,  amended  April  10,  1915. 

Amendments  of  the  same  day  to  the  law 
on  the  dissolution  of  marriage  (August  20, 
1909). 

A  law  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  parents 
and  their  legitimate  children,  April  10,  1915. 
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The  law  on  the  care  of  children,  April  10, 
1915. 

The  law  on  the  supervision  of  children 
placed  out,  April  29,  1905. 

Several  decrees  and  orders  of  government 
departments  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  these  laws. 

The  above  so-called  children's  code  of 
Norway  is  contained  in  an  annotated  com- 
pilation (Barnelovene  av  10  April  1915  og 
Pleiebarnloven  av  29  April  1905 — the  chil- 
dren's laws  of  April  10,  1915,  and  the  child- 
caring  law  of  April  29,  1905),  by  G.  Wies- 
ener,  chief  of  the  Municipal  Statistical  Of- 
fice of  Bergen. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop. 
[Chief  Children's  Bureau.] 

Washington. 

WARNING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

To  the  Editor:  Several  days  ago  I  wrote 
asking  that  you  insert  an  advertisement  for 
a  social  worker  for  this  organization.  I 
asked  that  it  be  inserted  for  four  issues,  but 
now  I  am  begging  you  not  to  insert  that  ad. 
any  more.  For  I  am  simply  overwhelmed 
with  replies,  and  I  fear  that  I  shall  be  com- 
pletely drowned  if  I  receive  many  more 
replies. 

Will  you  credit  this  organization  with  the 
money  difference  or  will  you  return  it  to  me? 
I  shall  be  grateful  for  whichever  you  do — 
only  don't  let  the  ad.  appear  again. 

I  think  the  Survey  is  the  best  advertising 
medium  that  I  ever  knew  of. 

Sally  Kirby. 
[Charity  Organization   Society.] 

( roldsboro,  N.  C. 

DEAFENED    SOLDIERS 

To  the  Editor:  It  will  interest  the  St. 
Louis  correspondent,  mentioned  in  your  issue 
of  July  28  [page  375]  to  know  that  steps  are 
being  taken  toward  caring  for  soldiers  who 
may  be  deafened  by  the  war.  The  Volta 
Bureau  of  Washington,  through  its  magazine 
the  Volta  Review,  is  giving  publicity  to  this 
matter,  and  at  its  investigation  a  manual 
for  the  use  of  such  men  in  the  study  of  lip- 
reading  is  being  prepared.  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Service  of  the  Industrial  Union  for  the 
Deaf  of  Boston  is  taking  up  this  work  in 
several  of  the  larger  cities,  and  the  New 
York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  is 
actively  at  work  along  the  same  lines. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  teach  lip-reading 
to  these  soldiers,  beginning  in  the  hospitals 
as  they  are  convalescing;  the  instruction  will 
be  followed  up  by  those  who  understand  lip- 
reading  practice,  which  is  a  very  necessary 
part  of  the  instruction. 

The  organizations  working  upon  this 
branch  of  reconstruction  will  then  offer  sug- 
gestions for  vocational  re-education  or  re- 
adjustment, as  the  case  may  be,  and  will  urge 
upon  those  at  the  heads  of  the  institutes  for 
the  re-education  of  war  cripples  the  necessity 
of  including  the  deafened  men  in  their  class- 
es. Meeting  places  for  recreation  will  be 
found,  as  hard-of-hearing  persons  are  espe- 
cially in  need  of  social  life  to  counteract  the 
depression  which  almost  invariably  attends 
this  handicap. 

Your  St.  Louis  correspondent  is  right  in 
thinking  that  these  men  will  not  have  proper 
consideration  as  war  cripples  unless  the  gen- 
eral public  is  brought  to  the  realization  that 
this  handicap  is  really  as  great  a  one  as  is 
the  loss  of  an  arm  or  a  leg. 

Annie  Hunter  Clark. 
[Mrs.  John  Peyton  Clark.] 

New   York   city. 

WISCONSIN'S  NIGHT  LAW 
To  the  Editor:  The  article,  Shorter  Hours 
for  Western  Working  Women,  in  the  Sur- 
vey of  August  25,  misinterprets  the  recent 
order  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wis- 
consin   relating    to    night    work    of    women. 


The  error  is  due  to  regarding  this  order  as 
the  first  action  taken  in  Wisconsin  to  limit 
the  hours  of  labor  of  women.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  supplements  the  women's  hours  of 
labor  law  enacted  in  1913.  Under  this  law 
the  hours  of  labor  of  women  in  Wisconsin 
are  limited  to  10  per  day  and  55  per  week. 

Under  date  of  June  29,  1917,  the  Industrial 
Commission  entered  orders,  which  became 
effective  August  1,  1917,  supplementing  this 
legislation  in  two   respects. 

First,  there  is  an  order  prohibiting  night 
work  in  manufactories  and  laundries,  be- 
tween 6:00  p.  m.  and  6.00  a.  m.  This  order 
does  not  apply  to  pea  canneries,  but  it  is  not 
true  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  pea  can- 
neries are  unlimited,  as  your  article  implies. 
This  order  represents  a  new  policy  in  Wis- 
consin. We  believe  it  is  noteworthy  because 
it  makes  6:00  p.  M.  the  dividing  line  between 
day  and  night  work,  while  other  states  pro- 
hibiting night  work  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments define  night  work  as  work  after 
8:30  p.  M.  or  10  P.  M. 

Second,  the  commission  made  an  order 
providing  that  night  work  in  mechanical  and 
mercantile  establishments,  restaurants,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  offices,  express  and 
transportation  establishments,  is  to  be  lim- 
ited to  8  hours  per  day  and  48  hours  per 
week.  In  such  establishments,  work  on  one 
night  each  week  is  permitted,  without  be- 
coming subject  to  the  above  limitations.  But 
if  work  is  done  after  6:30  p.  m.  on  more  than 
one  night  a  week,  the  limitation  of  8  hours 
per  day  and  48  hours  per  week  applies,  al- 
though the  major  portion  of  the  work  mav 
be  done  during  the  dav  time.  This  order  of 
the  commission  merely  restricts  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  of  1913,  as  it  was  under- 
stood prior  to  a  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  state  in   1916. 

The  questions  which  the  commission  leaves 
open  for  further  investigation  are  whether 
the  permitted  hours  of  labor  per  day  should 
be  reduced  from  10  to  8.  and  whether  night 
work  should  be  prohibited  or  further  re- 
stricted in  any  places  of  emoloyment  other 
than  manufactories  and  laundries. 

Edwin  E.  Witte. 
[Secretary  Industrial  Commission  of  Wiscon- 
sin.] 

Madison. 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

To  the  Editor:  Elihu  Root,  Charles  Ed- 
ward Russell  and  manv  American  editors 
after  them,  have  been  "shocked  bv  the  un- 
favorable accounts  of  American  life  given  in 
that  country"  by  the  Russian  immigrants  who 
have  returned  to  Russia  after  the  revolution. 
Their  critical  attitude  toward  the  country 
that  gave  them  shelter  from  persecution  is 
editorially  explained  by  the  assumption  "that 
they  are  little  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
of  life  in  this  country,"  while  on  the  other 
hand,  they  "know  about  everv  peace  mani- 
festo, every  disloval  utterance,"  etc. 

May  I  suggest  that  if  the  Survey  for  August 
18  were  to  come  into  the  hands  of  any  reader 
in  Russia,  and  he  chanced  to  read  the  let- 
ters of  Roger  Baldwin,  recently  secretary  to 
the  St.  Louis  Civic  League — presumably  not 
an  "anarchist"  (whatever  that  may  mean)  — 
and  of  Jessie  Fauset,  he  would  come  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

(1)  That  race  riots,  as  cruel  as  the  anti- 
Tewish  pogroms,  have  occurred  in  the  United 
States. 

(2)  That  while  in  Russia  the  pogroms 
were  condemned  by  all  decent  citizens,  in  the 
United  States  the  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  publicly  attempted  to 
find  mitigating  circumstances  for  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  fiendish  acts. 

(3)  That  this  was  not  an  isolated  out- 
break of  savagery,  but  that  "what  happened 
in    East   St.   Louis   might  happen    anvwhere." 

_  (4}   That  the   police   and   the   militia   con- 
nived   at   the  mob   violence   against   the   Ne- 


groes, just  as  the  police  and  the  soldiery  of 
Nicholas  II  connived  at  the  pogroms  against 
the  Jews  in  Kishinev,   Honiel,  etc. 

(5)  That  the  labor  leaders  of  East  St. 
Louis  urged  the  authorities  to  "devise  a  way 
to  get  rid"  of  the  Negroes— a  thing  which 
has  never  happened  in  the  labor  movement 
of  Russia,  with  her  mixed  population  con- 
sisting of  many  races,  including  Mongolians 
and  other  Asiatics. 

(6)  That  "a  people  whose  members  would 
snatch  a  baby,  because  it  was  black,  from 
its  mother's  arms  .  .  .  and  fling  it  into  a 
blazing  house,  while  white  furies  held  the 
mother  until  the  men  shot  her  to  death,  such 
a  people  is  definitely  approaching  moral  dis- 
integration." 

(7)_That  municipal  government  in  many 
American  cities  is  controlled  by  corporations, 
in  partnership  with  the  politicians  and  the 
underworld — and  that  "it  is  an  old  story — 
and  simple." 

My  suggestion,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
evil  effects  of  the  propaganda  of  returning 
Russian  immigrants,  is  to  withdraw  from  the 
Survey  the  second-class  mailing  privilege,  as 
was  done  with  similar  "anarchist"  publica- 
tions like  the  American  Socialist,  the  Masses, 
etc. 

By  all  means  let  us  put  a  stop  to  all  those 
disloyal  utterances! 

Isaac  A.  Hourwicii. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

THRIFT 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  excellent  and 
much-needed  article  on  Thrift  and  Saving 
in  your  issue  of  August  4,  should  you  not 
give  America  the  credit  for  its  most  popular 
method  of  saving  money,  as  well  as  one  of 
its  largest,  viz.,  through  life  insurance?  Some 
years  ago  the  Russian  minister  of  finance  in 
discussing  in  what  countries  some  Russian 
securities  could  be  placed,  replied  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  United  States,  "No.  All 
Americans  invest  in  life  insurance."  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  America  has  pop- 
ularized and  developed  this  institution  until 
America  carries  20  per  cent  more  life  in- 
surance than  all  the  countries  in  the  world 
put  together. 

The  latest  figures  show  that  probably  29,- 
000,000  Americans  are  carrying  46,373,135 
policies  for  $24,679,312,325,  for  which  they 
are  paying  each  year  $847,983,760,  and  in- 
cluding the  interest  upon  their  own  money 
amount  to  $1,117,860,328.  Some  deductions 
should  be  made  from  these  totals,  because 
some  of  this  insurance  is  carried  in  Canada 
and  other  parts  of  the  world;  but  the  de- 
duction would  not  be  very  large  in  propor- 
tion. 

This  number  of  Americans  laving  by 
money  not  so  radically  but  systematically, 
this  way,  probably  exceeds  those  who  have 
money  invested  in  all  other  forms  put  to- 
gether— bonds,  stocks,  savings  banks,  real 
estate  and  business,  and  is  a  credit  to  Amer- 
ican thrift  and  foresight  as  well  as  to  love 
of  home.  These  persons  have  started  out  on 
a  definite  plan  of  saving  a  specific  amount 
of  money  to  be  paid  at  a  specific  time,  and 
to  be  laid  by  for  a  purpose  usually  far  into 
the  future,  and  this  is  exclusive  of  the  more 
than  $150,000,000  annually  paid  into  fra- 
ternal and  beneficial  organizations  which 
perhaps  do  not  involve  so  much  of  an  ele- 
ment of  saving,  as  such  certificates  seldom 
have  definite  values  available  during  life- 
time; but  if  these  are  included,  it  runs  the 
American  total  up  to  the  following  figures: 
Total  policies  or  certificates.  .  $55,620,685 

Amount  of  insurance  in  force, 

including   certificates $34,198,684,701 

Total  assets  represented 5,752,320,280 

Of  course,  the  total  number  of  policies  or 
certificates  does  not  represent  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  carrying  them,  because  many 
carry  several. 
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The  magnitude  of  this  sum  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  there  are  but  four 
nations  in  the  world  whose  total  wealth  ex- 
ceeds his  principal.  Americans  are  system- 
atically providing  for  the  future,  for  them- 
selves or  their  families,  in  this  way,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  wise  methods  of  saving  through 
savings  banks,  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  lately  by  the  purchase  of  bonds, 
the  number  of  bond-holders  having  fortu- 
nately been  increased  from  200,000  or  300,- 
000  to  4,000,000.  Edward  A.  Woods. 

[Equitable  Life  Assurance   Society.] 

Pittsbuigh. 

WHEN  LABOR  IS  CHEAP 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  with  much  in- 
terest the  letters  and  articles  appearing  in 
the  Survey  from  time  to  time,  regarding  Ne- 
gro emigration.  I  do  not  know  whether  any- 
one from  Georgia  has  addressed  you  on 
this  subject  or  not — I  do  not  remember  read- 
ing any  such  communication — so  I  feel  that  a 
word  or  two  from  someone  who  has  lived  his 
span  of  years  in  the  South,  in  both  city  and 
rural  communities,  can  possibly  add  some- 
thing to  the  many  things  already  said  about 
the  situation  both  in  the  North  and  South 
which  might  be  helpful. 

There  are  two  viewpoints  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  thinking  of  Negro  emi- 
grants in  connection  with  their  settlement  in 
northern  cities:  First,  the  adjustment;  and 
second,  their  readjustment.  The  work  to 
which  they  have  gone  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  states  cannot  at  the  present  time  be 
regarded  as  permanent.  If  I  am  informed 
correctly,  the  majority  of  the  Negroes  have 
gone  to  or  near  the  larger  cities.  The  work 
in  which  they  have  engaged  is  more  or  less 
of  the  mushroom  variety;  I  mean  by  mush- 
room variety,  the  operation  of  large  manu- 
facturing concerns  on  contracts  brought  about 
by  the  heavy  demands  created  by  the  present 
war  in  Europe. 

In  considering  the  adjustment  of  the  Negro 
emigrants  it  might  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
this  fact:  There  are  two  separate  and  distinct 
types  of  them,  viz.,  the  city  type  and  the 
rural  type.  The  rural  type  is  by  far  the  most 
ignorant,  due  to  the  lack  of  educational  ad- 
vantages in  the  rural  districts.  They  have 
been  reared  upon  farms,  and  their  work  has 
been  that  of  farm  laborers.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  majority  of  the  emigrants  are  of  the 
rural  type,  knowing  them  as  I  do,  I  can 
appreciate  just  what  a  tremendous  task  it 
must  and  will  be  to  adjust  them  to  the  en- 
vironment of  the  manufacturing  cities  of  the 
North  and  East.  After  having  seen  some  of 
the  tenements  and  attached  houses  they  will 
have  to  live  in  there,  and  contrasting  such 
with  the  healthy  cabins  surrounded  by  their 
garden  plots  in  the  rural  sections  of  the 
southland,  one  hesitates  in  his  prognosis  of 
what  the  results  to  them  will  be  after  pass- 
ing several  winters  under  such  widely  dif- 
ferent  housing   and   climatic   conditions. 

In  this  immediate  connection  I  recall  a  re- 
cent letter  from  a  charity  organization  societv 
in  an  Ohio  city  of  a  half-million  population. 
Thev  requested  the  verification  of  the  legal 
residence  of  a  family  of  Negro  emigrants 
numbering  eleven  in  all.  The  men  in  the 
familv  were  ill  with  tuberculosis,  thus  ren- 
dering partially  dependent  the  entire  fam- 
ily. The  legal  residence  of  this  family  was 
established  in  a  rural  section  of  north 
Georgia.  I  do  not  believe  anything  short  of 
a  complete  survev  of  the  northern  and  east- 
ern cities  affected  by  Negro  emigration  will 
reveal  just  how  many  families  became  de- 
pendent after  arriving  in  their  new  homes, 
and  of  the  number  whom  it  became  neces- 
sary to  tide  over  breakdowns  due  to  the 
change  of  circumstances. 

It  appears  that  the  attractiveness  of  the 
wages  offered  was  the  principal  power  which 
drew   the   majority   of  the   Negro   emigrants 


away  from  the  South.  Very  little,  it  seems, 
was  said  to  these  simple,  unsuspecting  folk 
of  the  relative  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
The  writer,  while  in  one  of  the  largest 
northern  cities  in  June,  1915,  inquired  into  the 
difference  of  the  cost  of  living  of  the  Negro 
in  the  North  as  compared  with  the  South, 
and  also  the  difference  in  wages  paid  to  un- 
skilled and  semi-skilled  laborers.  I  found 
that  while  the  wages  paid  in  the  North  were 
higher,  the  cost  of  living  was  correspond- 
ingly high.  Since  1915  the  rate  of  wages  has 
greatly  increased,  but  along  in  the  wake  of 
the  greatly  increased  wage  has  stalked  the 
ever-increasing  cost  of  living. 

Ever  since  the  Civil  War  there  has  not 
been  a  time  when  there  was  not  sufficient 
work  for  Negroes,  both  male  and  female, 
in  the  entire  South.  Anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  characteristics  and  peculiarities  of 
the  Negroes,  knows  just  how  happy  and 
healthy  they  are  when  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural occupations.  Some  of  the  successful 
farmers  of  the  South  are  Negroes,  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  farm  land  are  owned  by 
them  in  the  southern  states.  A  banker,  who 
knew  the  Negro  family  mentioned  above,  in 
response  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  returning  them  to  their  home 
country,  wrote  as  follows:  "As  to  the  work 
they  might  find  to  do  in  the  vicinity,  there 
is  plenty  of  it,  as  has  always  been,  if  they 
will   do  the  work." 

The  city  type  of  Negro  emigrant  will  be 
much  more  easily  adjusted  to  their  new  en- 
vironment, because  the  work  he  will  engage 
in  in  his  new  environment  is  similar  in  many 
respects  to  that  in  which  he  engaged  in  his 
former  environment.  He,  like  his  rural 
brother,  however,  will  be  greatly  handi- 
capped by  the  climatic  change  as  well  as 
the  change  in  living  conditions  which  he  must 
undergo.  The  labor  market  in  the  South 
is  largely  like  that  of  the  North;  shortage 
of  work  during  the  past  has  usually  affected 
both  alike.  At  the  present  time,  in  fact,  for 
the  last  ten  years,  barring  the  severe  unem- 
ployment situation  of  the  winter  of  1914, 
there  has  been  plenty  of  work  for  the  Ne- 
groes in  the  many  and  varied  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  South. 

As  both  North  and  South  have  faced  the 
results  of  Negro  emigration  and  have  been 
forced  to  effect  the  best  possible  adjustment 
of  the  situation  brought  on  by  their  migra- 
tory flight,  so  also  will  both  North  and  South 
have  to  undergo  a  process  of  readjustment 
before  we  have  finished  with  this  problem. 
Whether  we  think  so  now  or  not,  wars 
have  a  peculiar  manner  of  ending,  and  some- 
times rather  abruptly.  Sooner  or  later  the 
present  war  will  end,  the  tremendous  de- 
mand for  colored  labor  in  the  North  will 
cease,  and  then — what?  Those  of  us  who 
are  thinking  at  present  in  terms  of  social 
readjustment,  are  faced  with  the  old  adage 
reversed,  "In  time  of  war,  prepare  for 
peace." 

I  do  not  think  the  demand  for  colored  la- 
bor in  the  North  will  entirely  cease  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Northern  manufacturing  in- 
dustries will  come  in  for  their  share  of  the 
contracts  for  materials  to  be  used  in  the  re- 
construction of  devastated  Europe,  and  will 
be  able  to  absorb  permanently  a  part  of  the 
colored  labor  so  recently  come  to  them. 
There  will  be,  however,  a  residuum,  proba- 
bly 50  per  cent,  of  which  some  permanent 
disposition  will  have  to  be  made. 

Georgia,  along  with  other  southern  states, 
will  harvest  a  bumper  crop  this  year.  This 
crop  was  planted  and  will  be  harvested 
without  the  aid  of  the  thousands  of  Negro 
laborers  who  left  us.  The  agricultural  dis- 
tricts have  been  able  so  far  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  enforced  labor  shortage. 

When  the  war  shall  cease  and  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  labor  markets  find  them- 
selves more  or  less  glutted  with  colored  la- 


bor; when  those  best  fitted  to  remain  are 
retained  and  the  rest  summarily  dismissed^ 
what  then  will  become  of  the  residuum,  the 
unfit  percentage?  Just  after  that  unspeak- 
able race  riot  in  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  a  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  agreed  to  charter 
a  steamboat  a^id  return  one  thousand  Negroes 
to  the  plantations  along  the  Mississippi  river. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  offer  was  ever 
accepted  or  not,  but  had  it  been  accepted 
and  this  thousand  returned,  I  am  wondering 
if  they,  along  with  the  other  thousands  of 
these  simple  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  sooner 
or  later  will  drift  back  to  their  native 
heath,  will  return  to  the  little  cabins  in  the 
clearings  as  sound  in  body  and  as  happy  as 
when  they  left,  and  with  the  perpetual  song 
upon  their  lips,  as  is  their  wont? 

To  those  of  us  who  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  southern  darkies,  a  great  pity  is  in 
our  hearts  for  those  who  were  enticed  away 
from  their  homes  by  rosy-hued  promises  of 
big  wages.  We  deplore  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  made  mere  pawns  to  be  moved 
about  at  will  on  the  board  of  war-time  in- 
dustry. Boyce  M.  Edens. 
[Assistant  Secretary  Associated  Charities] 

Atlanta. 


JOTTINGS 


AMONG  the  banners  carried  in  the  Ameri- 
canization demonstration  under  the  auspices 
of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  were 
the  following:  Birth  an  Accident,  Citizenship 
a  Choice;  Italians  bv  Birth,  Americans  by 
Choice;  We  Came  from  Syria,  but  Now  We 
Are  Americans. 


FOURTEEN  white  and  nineteen  colored  cit- 
izens of  Cincinnati  make  up  the  Negro  Civic 
Welfare  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Imme- 
diate attention  will  be  given  to  housing,  mi- 
gration, and  working  girls. 


FAYETTE  county,  Kentucky  (the  city  of 
Lexington  and  its  environs),  has  raised 
$3,000  more  than  the  $55,000  required  to  pay 
for  the  buildings  of  its  tuberculosis  sani- 
tarium. Popular  vote  two  years  previously 
authorized  the  sanitarium,  but  expenditures 
for  roads  used  up  the  county  funds,  and 
rather  than  wait  indefinitely,  the  citizens  de- 
cided to  raise  the  money  by  contribution. 


ALMOST  a  half-million  women  of  New 
York  city  and  more  than  900,000  in  the  state 
have  signed  statements  asking  for  the  vote. 
At  the  convention  last  week  of  the  state 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  addresses  and  cor- 
dial letters  were  received  from  men  promi- 
nent in  both  political  parties,  including  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  Governor  Whitman  and  Mayor 
Mitchel.  New  York  votes  on  the  suffrage 
amendment  in  November,  and  Maine  in 
September. 


THE  annual  convention  o 
Cooperative  Society,  a  f 
fifty  cooperative  stores,  wi 
ton,  111.,  September  10. 
under  discussion  will  be 
the  American  cooperative 
establishment  of  central 
pected  that  a  wholesale 
from  this  convention. 


f  the  Central  States 
ederation  of  about 
II  be  held  at  Staun- 
The  main  subjects 
the  unification  of 
movement  and  the 
buying.  It  is  ex- 
society   will    result 


INCREASE  of  Negro  prisoners  in  the  Cleve- 
land workhouse  from  9  per  cent  of  the  total 
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to  57  per  cent  in  the  course  of  the  year  end- 
ing August  7,  during  which  period  the  white 
prisoners  decreased  by  more  than  50  per 
cent,  is  one  of  the  findings  of  the  Committee 
on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes,  re- 
cently organized  by  the  Cleveland  Welfare 
Federation.  The  large  number  of  Negroes 
is  said  to  be  due  to  the  large  Negro  migra- 
tion from  the  South,  including  many  who 
have  bad  records  in  their  former  homes; 
to  lack  of  proper  housing  and  recreation;  to 
ignorance  of  northern  customs  and  laws;  and 
to  a  cumbersome  probation  system.  The  last 
three  factors  are  evidenced  in  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  Negro  prisoners  are  locked  up 
on  minor  charges.  The  new  committee  will 
concentrate  its  immediate  efforts  on  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  housing  and  lodgings,  on 
probation  work  and  on  safeguarding  Negro 
girls.     The  chairman  is  Elbert  H.  Baker. 


ROBERT  S.  SPEAR,  secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  is  to  be 
chairman  of  the  war  commission  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  which  will  consist  of  one  hundred 
leading  clergymen  and  laymen  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  Protestant 
denominations. 


DR.  WILLIAM  J.  ROBINSON,  editor  of  the 
Critic  and  Guide,  sends  the  first  issue  of  a 
new  magazine,  A  Voice  in  the  Wilderness, 
in  which  he  very  kindly  recommends  the  Sur- 
vey, along  with  the  N em)  Republic,  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  the  Public,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  periodicals  as  "those  few  cour- 
ageous papers  who  have  not  lost  their  san- 
ity, their  humantiy,  and  their  sense  of  fair- 
ness and  decency."  The  new  magazine  is 
political  and  individualistic.  The  chief  con- 
tribution (Apologies!  The  editor  apparently 
has  written  the  whole  issue  himself)  in  the 
first  number  is  a  long  open  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  defense  of  free  speech,  of  an 
early  peace,  of  the  conscientious  objector. 
The  magazine  is  outspokenly  critical  and 
favors  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  draft  law. 
It  is  published  monthly  at  12  Mount  Morris 
Park,  West,  New  York  city,  for  15  cents  a 
copy,   one   dollar   a   year. 


THE  War  Relief  Clearing  House  for  France 
and  Her  Allies,  established  soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  has  been  closed  and  the 
Red  Cross,  against  the  opposition  of  some  of 
the  independent  war  relief  charities,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  monopolizing  all  the  work  of  ma- 
terial distribution  in  France  and  Belgium. 
''In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  place  the  admin- 
istration of  the  new  organization  on  a  strict- 
ly military  basis  and  to  vest  in  it  full  dis- 
cretion with  respect  to  distribution  of  relief 
supplies  in  France."  In  other  words,  inde- 
pendent relief  agencies  are  no  longer  able 
to  secure  cargo  space  and  are  advised  to  di- 
rect the  hospitals,  orphanages,  etc.,  to  whom 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  ship  supplies, 
to  apply  to  the  Red  Cross  for  France  and 
Belgium  for  a  supply  of  needed  articles  from 
its  warehouses.  Such  applications  will  be 
met  in  the  order  of  relative  urgency,  as 
judged  by  the  Red  Cross  representatives. 
The  council  of  independent  war  charities 
recent! v  formed  has,  so  far,  taken  no  action 
upon  this  new  development,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  several  of  them  will  refuse  to  fall 
in  with  the  Red  Cross  plan  and  endeavor 
to  secure  shipping  facilities  bv  direct  nego- 
tiation with  the  French  government. 


FRANCE'S  losses  at  home,  through  the  death 
of  infants  and  children,  together  with  a  birth- 
rate for  last  year  estimated  at  onlv  8  per 
1,000,  against  a  death-rate  of  perhaps  20 
per  1,000  (exclusive  of  death  from  militarv 
causes),  has  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Red 


Cross  commission  to  look  into  the  situation 
on  the  ground  and  to  recommend  ways  in 
which  this  country  can  help.  The  work  is 
financed  by  Mrs.  William  Lowell  Putnam, 
of  Boston.  The  head  of  the  commission  is 
Dr.  William  P.  Lucas,  professor  of  pedia- 
trics at  the  University  of  California.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  are  Dr.  J.  Morris  Slemons, 
of  the  Yale  Medical  School;  Dr.  Julius 
Parker  Sedgwick,  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota ;  Dr.  N.  O.  Pearce,  of  Cloverton, 
Minn.;  Dr.  John  C.  Baldwin,  of  Pittsburgh; 
Dr.  Clain  F.  Gelston,  assistant  to  Dr.  Lucas 
at  California;  and  the  following,  described  in 
the  announcement  as  "experts  in  sociology 
and  child-welfare  work":  Mrs.  Slemons,  wife 
of  Dr.  Slemons;  Mrs.  Lucas,  wife  of  Dr. 
Lucas;  Elizabeth  Ashe,  head  resident  of 
Neighborhood  House,  San  Francisco;  and 
Rosamond  Gilder,  daughter  of  the  late  Rich- 
ard Watson  Gilder,  the  poet. 


THE  second  Pan-American  Congress  on 
Child  Welfare  will  be  held  in  Montevideo, 
the  capital  of  Uruguay,  March  17-24,  1918. 
The  executive  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Luis 
Morquio,  a  pediatrist  of  Montevideo,  is 
chairman,  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
societies  and  persons  interested  to  become 
members  and,  if  possible,  to  attend.  Four 
sections  have  been  arranged — sociology  and 
legislation,  education,  hygiene  and  medicine. 
In  each  country  of  the  three  Americas  a 
committee  has  been  authorized  to  enroll  mem- 
bers, secure  papers,  draft  resolutions,  and 
take  charge  of  the  local  affairs  of  the  con- 
gress. Julia  C.  Lathrop  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  the  United  States,  and  Edward 
N.  Clopper,  105  East  22  street,  New  York 
city,  is  secretary. 


WHAT  sociologists  may  do  toward  solving 
the  problems  of  the  present  war  situation — a 
symposium  in  the  July  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology — includes  the  following 
by  E.  L.  Talbert,  of  the  University  of  Cim 
cinnati:  "As  a  practical  expedient  to  coun- 
teract the  bombardment  which  emanates  from 
the  newspapers  and  other  agencies  which 
build  up  unconscious  social  attitudes,  I  sug- 
gest that  sociologists  make  special  effort  to 
extend  the  circulation  and  influence  of  the 
periodicals  which  stand  for  analyses  of  so- 
cial causation  and  impartial  interpretation 
of  chancing  situations.  I  refer  to  publica- 
tions such  as  the  Survey  and  the  New  Repub- 
lic, as  well  as  to  the  more  academic  jour- 
nals of  the  social   sciences." 


THE  Richmond  School  of  Social  Economy, 
for  the  training  of  both  social  workers  in 
the  narrower  sense,  and  of  public  health 
nurses,  will  open  on  October  1  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  state  and  local  agencies, 
whose  executive  officers  will  take  part  in  the 
teaching.  Hitherto  the  South  has  of  neces- 
sity depended  for  its  trained  social  workers 
on  outsiders,  whose  interests  were  in  their 
former  homes,  or  on  southern  students  sent 
to  the  northeastern  and  middle-western 
schools,  many  of  whom  never  returned  be- 
cause of  the  higher  salaries  offered  else- 
where. The  Richmond  school  hopes  to  over- 
come this  situation,  beginning  with  Virginia, 
but  gradually  extending  its  influence  over 
the  whole  South,  and  to  serve,  moreover,  as 
a  demonstration  of  the  value  and  necessity 
of  trained  service.  This  is  especially  needed 
in  the  public  health  field,  it  is  stated,  for 
few  southern  nurses  have  had  social  training. 
The  choice  of  Richmond  is  pointed  out  as 
especially  happy  in  this  connection,  as  the 
nursing  service  of  its  Department  of  Health 
and  its  Instructive  Nursing  Service  offer 
field  work  of  the  first  rank.  The  director  of 
the  school  is  Henry  H.  Hibbs,  Jr.,  a  south- 
erner, a  graduate  of  Columbia,  and  for  two 
years  a  fellow  in  the  Boston  School  for  So- 


cial Workers.  His  assistant  is  Loomis  Lo- 
gan, formerly  a  district  agent  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Birmingham  and  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  society  at  Lawrence, 
N.  Y.  She,  too,  is  a  southerner,  who  has 
taken  work  in  the  New  York  School  of  Phil- 
anthropy. 


AFTER  months  of  wrangling,  the  state  legis- 
lature of  New  York  passed  a  Food  Control 
Bill  which  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
commission  of  three  members,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  and  to  serve  with- 
out salary.  The  principal  business  of  the 
commission  will  be  to  discover  and  report  to 
the  federal  authorities  any  hoarding,  de- 
struction, waste,  monopolization  or  interfer- 
ence with  distribution  of  foods,  feeds,  seed, 
fuel  oil,  fertilizer  or  tools,  utensils  and  im- 
plements required  for  the  production  of  these 
necessaries.  If  the  federal  food  administra- 
tion in  such  case  does  not  take  action  within 
three  days,  the  state  commission  is  empow- 
ered to  proceed  directly  against  the  offender, 
for  instance  to  seize  and  sell  at  public  auc- 
tion hoarded  foods  and  pay  the  original  own- 
er the  proceeds  of  the  sale  less  the  cost  of 
legal  proceedings.  Following  federal  legis- 
lation in  this  respect,  also,  the  commission  is 
empowered  to  license  food  manufacturing 
plants  and  warehouses  and  to  make  rules 
for  their  conduct,  violation  of  which  would 
lead  to  suspense  of  the  license.  It  is  author- 
ized, further,  to  compel  common  carriers  to 
give  preferential  treatment  to  the  necessaries 
named.  Its  permission  is  required  by  the 
municipalities  in  the  state  for  the  purchase 
and  retail  sale  of  food  and  fuel,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  distress  or  that 
of  stabilizing  prices. 


THROUGH  cooperation  with  village  so- 
licitors and  mayors,  the  Committee  on  City 
Plan  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  secured  since  last  April  the  adop- 
tion in  17  out  of  27  villages  in  Cuyahoga 
county,  of  a  uniform  ordinance  governing 
the  laying  out  of  new  subdivisions.  Inas- 
much as  the  three  cities  in  Cuyahoga  county 
outside  of  Cleveland  have  adopted  housing 
codes  practically  identical  with  Cleveland's, 
all  the  territory  contiguous  to  Cleveland^ 
certain  to  be  annexed  sooner  or  later,  is  now 
protected  by  regulations  which  will  ensure 
essential  uniformity  in  development.  The 
ordinance  calls  for  highways  100  feet  wide, 
secondary  highways  80  feet  wide,  no  street 
less  than  40  feet,  and  no  alley  less  than  20. 
The  committee  is  about  to  give  a  certificate 
and  place  a  bronze  tablet  on  the  best  fac- 
tory, the  best  apartment  and  the  best  com- 
mercial building  of  three  stories  or  less 
erected  in  1916.  Scores  of  the  buildings  are 
based  on  percentages  assigned  to  the  follow- 
ing points:  1.  aesthetic  value — simplicity,  pro- 
portion, artistic  and  practical  use  of  inexpen- 
sive materials,  adaptability  of  building  to 
site  and  neighborhood;  2.  adaptation  of  space 
to  use-plan;  3.  sanitation — fire  safety,  light, 
ventilation,  provision  for  economic  and  thor- 
ough cleaning. 


TRAINING  in  Red  Cross  civilian  relief 
work  in  Cleveland  is  given  to  classes  of  fif- 
teen members  for  periods  of  six  weeks  each 
by  Helen  M.  Hanchette,  educational  secre- 
tary of  the  Associated  Charities,  under  the 
direction  of  the  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences  of  Western  Reserve  University.  A 
similar  class  is  being  organized  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Junior  League  of  Cleveland,  of 
which  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Root  is  chairman.  Serv- 
ice to  the  Civilian  Relief  Department  of  the 
Red  Cross  by  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
has  been  put  on  a  full-pay  basis,  equivalent 
to  that  furnished  to  various  factories  and  to 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
The    charge    of    seventy-five    cents    for    each 
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COMMUNITY  WORK 


Professional  Leaders  Needed 


A  satisfying  course  for  men  and  women  of  social  vision  and  personality. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  COMMUNITY  WORKERS 

of  the   People's   Institute,   New   York.     JOHN    COLLIER,    Director 

In  a  one  year  course  of  training  we  prepare  our  students  for  well-paid  positions  in  Community  Centers, 
Social  Settlements,  Public  Employment  and  Child  Welfare  Services.  We  have  never  had  enough  grad- 
uates to  fill  all  the  desirable  positions  for  trained,  competent  workers  that  have  come  to  us. 


We  have  just  been  formally  asked  by  the 
Mayor's  Defense  Committee  to  undertake  the 
training  of  whole-time  professional  workers  to  be 
utilized  in  its  Americanization  campaign  and  to 
organize  in  addition  a  course  of  training  for  about 
200  regularly  enrolled  volunteers. 

This  call  upon  the  Training  School  for  Com- 
munity Workers  stamps  its  achievements  with  the 


highest  mark  of  civic  approval.  But  more  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  this  co-operation  with  the 
Mayor's  Committee  will  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  secure  as  lecturers  and  instructors  for  the  com- 
ing year  the  foremost  specialists  in  all  lines  of 
community  work,  thus  enriching  our  course  and 
extending  the  opportunities  of  our  graduates  in  a 
way  we  could  not  have  offered  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 


For  Catalogue  and  Information  Address 


J.  W.  McCABE,  Registrar 


70  Fifth  Ave.,.  New  York 
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visit    not    exceeding    an    hour    in    length    is 
based  on  the  actual  expense. 


ENQUIRIES  made  in  the  different  training 
camps  show  that  the  taste  in  movies  is  ex- 
actly the  same  in  the  four  military  depart- 
ments. "The  men  don't  want  sob  stuff.  They 
do  not  want  pictures  of  home,  mother  and 
heaven.  At  the  same  time  they  do  not  like 
pictures  depicting  the  soldier  as  being  espe- 
cially heroic  or  patriotic.  They  like  ro- 
mances, real  war  pictures,  and  farces.  In 
fact,  they  are  working  hard  and  want  en- 
tertainment." The  National  War  Council  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  arranged  with  the  Conv 
munity  Motion  Picture  Bureau  for  the  presen- 
tation of  eight  million  feet  of  film  per  week, 
to  render  1,126  programs  weekly  in  343  can- 
tonments, camps  and  posts. 


CUSTOMARY  city  grants  to  the  private 
charities  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  are  held  up  by 
the  mayor  because  of  an  injunction  entered 
by  Mrs.  Desha  Breckenridge,  a  director  of 
the  Associated  Charities,  against  the  pay- 
ment of  $720  ($60  monthly)  appropriated  to 
the  Salvation  Army  for  relief  work,  emer- 
gency home  and  hospital  dispensary.  The 
Salvation  Army  promised  that  all  the  money 
spent  for  relief  would  go  into  relief  and  not 
into  "overhead."  Members  of  the  city  coun- 
cil expresseu  their  approval  of  the  principle 
of  "doing  charity  at  once,  without  investi- 
gation." Mrs.  Breckenridge  alleged  that  the 
Salvation  Army's  relief  work  was  not  neces- 
sary and  was  subordinate  to  its  religious 
work,  that  all  Lexington's  needs  for  an  emer- 
gency home  are  cared  for  by  the  police  and 
the  Associated  Charities,  that  dispensary  fa- 
cilities are  provided  by  the  Public  Health 
Nursing  Association,  and  that  the  city  could 
not  rightfully  pay  over  funds  to  an  organiza- 
tion which  was  directed  from  outside  the 
city  and  state  and  which  turned  over  a  part 


of  its  funds  to  that  outside  authority.  One 
result,  apparently,  of  a  matter  still  unsettled, 
will  be  a  survey  of  charitable  work,  for 
which  the  council  has  appropriated  $1,000. 
The  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Charity  has  been  asked  to  undertake  it. 


PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 

Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  column 
without  charge.  Later  listing  may  be  made 
under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS  (see 
page  515,  last  column). 

CIVICS  AND  RECREATION 

A  Mayor,  a  Board  of  Directors  and  a  City  Man- 
ager. A  Plan  of  Organization  for  New  York 
City.  Suggestions  of  Charter  Changes  by  Henry 
Bruere.      May,    1917. 

A  Major  Street  Plan  for  St.  Louis.  The  City 
Plan    Commission,    St   Louis,   Mo.,    May,    1917. 

Problems  of  St.  Louis  City  Plan  Commission, 
St.   Louis,   Co.     Harland   Bartholomew,   engineer. 

CRIME 

County  Jails.  By  Hastings  H.  Hart.  An  address 
delivered  before  the  County  Government  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  State,  Syracuse,  December 
15,    1916. 

National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  La- 
bor, Broadway  and  116  street,  New  York  city. 
Price    10   cents. 

EDUCATION 

Correspondence-Study  Department,  1917-1918. 
Bulletin  No.  6.  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago. 

The  State-Wide  Work  of  the  Oregon  Social 
Hygiene  Society.  Pamphlet  No.  25 — For  the 
public.  The  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society, 
Portland,    Ore.      Single  copy   free. 

When  and  How  to  Tell  the  Children.  Pam- 
phlet No.  3 — For  parents.  The  Oregon  Social 
Hygiene  Society,  Portland,  Ore.  Single  copy 
free. 


Books  on  Sex  Education  for  Use  in  the  Family. 
Circular  No.  5.  The  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  So- 
ciety, Portland,  Ore.     Single  copy  free. 

Selected  List  of  Books  for  Teachers.  Circular 
No.  6.  The  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society, 
Portland,    Ore.      Single  copy   free. 

Vigorous  Manhood.  Circular  No.  8 — For  older 
boys  (boys  13  to  18  years  of  age).  The  Oregon 
Social  Hygiene  Society,  Portland,  Ore.  Single 
copy    free. 

The  School  Teacher  and  Sex  Education.  Cir- 
cular No.  17 — For  teachers.  The  Oregon  So- 
cial Hygiene  Society,  Portland,  Ore.  Single 
copy   free. 

How  One  Boy  Was  Instructed  in  Sex  Matters 
and  What  Happened.  Pamphlet  No.  18 — For 
parents  and  other  adults.  The  Oregon  Social 
Hygiene  Society,  Portland,  Ore.  Single  copy 
free. 

The  Minister  and  Sex  Education.  Pamphlet  No. 
26.  The  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society,  Port- 
land, Ore.     Single  copy  free. 

Facts  Regarding  the  Sex  Experience  of  Boys. 
Pamphlet  No.  27 — For  parents  and  teachers. 
The  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society,  Portland, 
Ore.      Single  copy  free. 

Keeping  Fit  (Illustrated).  Pamphlet  No.  29— 
For  young  men  and  boys.  The  Oregon  Social 
Hygiene  Society,  Portland,  Ore.  Single  copy 
free. 

INDUSTRY 

Safeguarding  of  a  Gold  Dredge.  Bulletin  No.  5 
Issued  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  ol 
the  State  of  California,  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  525  Market  street,  San 
Francisco. 

Organizing  and  Conducting  Safety  Work  in 
Mines.  Bv  Herbert  M.  Wilson  and  James  R. 
Fleming.  Technical  Paper  No.  103  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

A  More  Efficient  Plan  for  the  Handling  op 
Less  Than  Carload  Freight  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  July  1,  1917.  W.  W.  Atter- 
bury,  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Broad  Street 
Station,   Philadelphia. 

Report  of  Survey  Committee  to  the  Dallas 
Wage  Commission.  April  25,  1917.  Dallas, 
Texas. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Asia's  Appeal  to  America  (revised  edition).  An 
address  by  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
105  East  22  street,  New  York  city.     5  cents. 
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PREPARATION 

FOR 

SOCIAL  WORK 

The  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy  will  register 
students  September  20-26 
for  its  two-year  course. 

The  curriculum  includes 
courses  which  will  be  of 
special  value  as  preparation 
for  social  and  civic  work 
during  and  after  the  war. 

The  First  Year 

Social  Work  in   War  Time.     Edward  T. 
Devine 


*The  Method  of  Social 


1 


'Kate  H.  Claghorn 


Case  Work.  LPorter  R.  Lee 

Family  Welfare.  J 

Child  Welfare.     Henry   W.  Thurston. 

Industrial  Conditions.     John  A.  Fitch 

Social  and  Living  ConO 
ditions. 

Statistical  Methods. 

The  Immigrant. 

•Types  of  Social  Work.     Various  lecturers 

Hygiene  and  Disease.    Haven   T.  Emerson. 
M.D.,  and  James  Alexander  Miller,  M.D. 

Education    and    Recreation.      Walter    W. 

Pettit 
Crime  and  Punishment.    George  W.  Kirch- 

o/ey  and  Orlando  F.  Lewis 
The  Law  in  Social  Work.     David  H.  M. 

Pyle 

Excursions  and  I 

Lectures.  S-Mary  Grace   Worthington 

*Field  Work.     J 
•Courses  starred  are  required. 

The  Second  Year 

The  second  year  permits  a 
wide  range  of  specialization 
adapted  to  individual  in- 
terests. In  addition  to  field 
work  and  seminar  in  the 
field  of  special  interest,  the 
following  courses  will  be 
offered : 

The   Development  of  Social   Case   Work. 
Porter  R.  Lee 

Studies  in  Behavior.     Henry  W.  Thurston 

Social  Politics.     Sydney  D.  M.  Hudson 

Publicity     in     Social    Work.       Karl     de 
Schwcinitz 

Principles    of    Administration. 
to  be  announced 


Lecturer 


Columbia  University  gives  credit 
for  work  in  the  School  toward  the 
degrees  of  M.A.  and   Ph.D. 

THE  NEW  YORK    SCHOOL  OF 

HILANTHROPY 

For    full    information    address: 

REGISTRAR 
105    East    22d    St.,    New    York 


Documents  on  American  Oriental  Relations — 
To  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America — Conveyed  by  a  Committee 
Appointed  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and  The 
American  Council  of  the  World  Alliance 
for  Promoting  International  Friendship 
Through  the  Churches.  Copies  of  this  docu- 
ment may  be  secured  from  Rev.  Sidney  L. 
Gulick,   105  East  22  street,  New  York  city. 

An  Address  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  By  Hannis  Taylor.  (Involving  a  Grave 
Question  of  Constitutional  Law.)  Washington, 
D.  C. 

HEALTH 

Diagnostic  Standards  in  Tuberculosis.  Com- 
munity Health  and  Tuberculosis  Demonstration, 
Framingham,    Mass.      (June,   1917.) 

Pertussis  Vaccine.  By  Paul  Luttinger,  M.  D. 
No.  57.  June,  1917.  Department  of  Health, 
New  York  city. 

Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Trachoma.  By  Wil- 
liam Merle  D'Aubigne  Carhart.  No.  59.  June, 
1917.      Department   of    Health,    New   York    city. 

Therapeutic  Value  of  Pertussis  Vaccine  in 
Whooping  Cough.  By  Anna  I.  Von  Sholly, 
M.  D.,  and  Luella  Smith.  No.  56.  April,  1917. 
Department   of   Health,   New   York  city. 

Public  Health  as  a  Social  Movement.  By 
Irving  Fisher,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  No.  95.  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago.  Price  12 
cents. 

Economy  in  Diet.  By  Graham  Lusk,  Professor 
of  Physiology,  Cornell  University  Medical  Col- 
lege, N.  Y.  No.  94.  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
Price   12  cents. 

Health  in  War  and  Peace.  By  C.-E.  A.  Wins- 
low,  Professor  of  Public  Health,  Yale  School  of 
Medicine,  New  Haven,  Conn.  No.  91.  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.      Price  8  cents. 

Reports  of  Ten-Year  Survey  Committee  on  the 
Work  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind  (1906-1916).  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion   for    Promoting   the    Interests   of   the    Blind. 

Sex  Diseases.  Pamphlet  No.  21.  For  adults. 
The  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society,  Portland, 
Ore.     Single  copy  free. 

Masturbation.  Pamphlet  22.  The  Oregon  Social 
Hygiene  Society,  Portland,  Ore.  Single  copy 
free. 

A  Reasonable  Sex  Life  for  a  Man.  Pamphlet  No. 
23.  For  young  men.  The  Oregon  Social  Hy- 
giene Society,   Portland,   Ore.      Single  copy   free. 

Engagement  and  Marriage.  Pamphlet  No.  24. 
The  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society,  Portland, 
Ore.      Single  copy   free. 

Public  Health  Nursing  and  the  War.  By 
Mary  E.  Lent,  associate  secretary,  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  New 
York.  No.  89.  Conference  of  Social  Work,  315 
Plymouth  Court,  Chicago.     8  cents. 

The  Conquest  of  Poverty.  By  Frederic  Almy, 
Buffalo.  No.  85.  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago.  Price 
10  cents. 

The  Need  for  Sex  Education.  Pamphlet  No.  1. 
For  the  public.  The  Oregon  Social  Hygiene 
Society,   Portland,    Ore.      Single   copy   free. 

The  Four  Sex  Lies.  Circular  No.  2.  For  young 
men.  The  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society,  Port- 
land,  Ore.     Single  copy  free. 

Health  Essentials  for  Rural  School  Children. 
J.  H.  Berowitz,  Special  Investigator,  105  East 
22  street,  New  York  city.  Proposed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Education  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  of  the  Council  on  Health  and 
Public  Instruction  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation,   525   West    120   street,   New  York  city. 

LIVELIHOOD 

New  York  State  Boards  of  Child  Welfare. 
Proceedings   of  the  First  State  Conference,   held 


This  Mark  on  Good  Books 


The 

RESTORATION 

of 

TRADE-UNION 
CONDITIONS 

by  SIDNEY  WEBB 


Send  for  copy  of  exhaustive  review 

from   The  New  Statesman 

All  bookstores,  50c.  net. 

B.  W.  Huebsch    Publisher    New  York 


HOME  SCHOOL 

SPARKILL,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Collier  announce 
the  2nd  year  of  the  Home  School, 
Sparkill,  N.  Y.  Boarding  School  for 
small  group  of  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  nine.  Sleeping 
porches,  open  air  school  rooms.  Work 
and  play  along  modern  educational  lines. 


The  Nation  needs  money.     Bonds  extend 
long  after  "war  profits"  end.     They  increase 
all  taxes,     burden   industry    until  paid    and 
ultimately  cost  $2.00   for  every  $1.00  raised. 
They  increase  living  costs  and   reduce  wages. 

THINK    OR    PAY 
A  tax  on  land  values  only  will  raise   yearly 
$5,000,000,000,   will  abolish   all  other    taxes, 
force  idle  land  into  use,  increase  crops,  boom 
industry  and  perpetuate  real  prosperity. 

Investigate — Booklet  Free 
SINGLE  TAX  LEAGUE,  Arden,  Delaware,  Dept.  25 


TAX  LAND 


MONEY  RAISED 

For  PHILANTHROPIC  INSTITUTIONS 

Leaders  provided  for  short-term  campaigns.  All  forms 
of  financial  movements  for  Institutions,  Colleges. 
Churches,  Libraries  and  Hospitals  engineered.  Finan- 
cial managers  supplied.  Membership  Campaigns.  Am- 
ple references  given. 

W1LBOR    A.    BOVVEN.    280    Madison    Avenue,    N.    Y. 
Financial    Leaders'   Agency 


Your  Minister 

returning  from  vacation  full  of  ambition  to  make  your  church  of  service  in 
this  war  year,  would  find  the  Survey  uniquely  helpful. 

It  would  show  him  how  your  church  can  participate  in  all  the  great  vital  social 
movements  of  the  war  and  how  to  get  at  the  local  problems  which  are  vexing 
your  own  community.     It  would  give  him  splendid  illustrations  for  his  sermons. 

One  minister  said :  "I  have  on  my  desk  only  two  pieces  of  literature — my 
Bible  and  my  Survey."     Your  minister,  too,  would  find  the  Survey  worth  while. 

Why  not  make  him  a  present  of  the  Survey,  now,  at  the  start  of  his  year's 
work?     Send  three  dollars  at  once  with  your  minister's  name  and  your  own. 

THE     SURVEY 

112  East  19  St.,  New  York  City,  Room  1202 
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at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  January  31,  1917.  Melvin  Gil- 
bert Dodge,  publisher,  Utica,  N.  Y.  (Asked  to 
list  this  as  pamphlet) 

Food  Economy  for  the  Housewife.  Bulletin  No. 
3.  Published  by  the  Library  of  the  State  College 
of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash.  Price  25  cents. 
Home   Economic    Series   No.    1.      (Bibliography.) 

Food  Thrift.  Bulletin  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Vol.  II,  No.  5-A,  Whole  No.  11,  Depart- 
ment of  University  Extension.  The  Common- 
wealth of   Massachusetts 

A  Plan  for  Coordinated  Conferences  on  Child 
Welfare.  By  W.  S.  Reynolds,  superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society, 
Chicago,  No.  86.  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago.  Price,  8 
cents. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A  Comprehensive  Immigration  Policy  and  Pro- 
cram  (Revised  Edition).  By  Rev.  Sidney  L. 
Gulick,  105  East  22  street,  New  York  city.  5 
cents. 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work  (formerly 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion). Business  Transactions,  44th  Annual  Meet- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1917.  Secretary  William  T. 
Cross.   315   Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

Public  Opinion — Universal  Peace,  by  William 
Thum,  California  Review,  July,   1917. 

Elimination  of  Unnecessary  Noises.  Civic  Club 
of  Allegheny  County,  608  Keenan  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa. 

Petition  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Respecting  War 
Revenue  Bill,  H.  R  4280.  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  15  Beacon  street,  Boston 
July  23,   1917). 

Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Annual  City  and 
Town  Planning  Conference  of  Massachusetts 
Planning  Boards.  (November  23-24,  1916.)  Bul- 
letin No.  6,  June,  1917.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Homestead  Commission.  Henry 
Sterling,  secretary. 

The  Need  of  Constitutional  Amendments.  Bul- 
letin No.  4,  July,  1917.  Massachusetts  Federa- 
tion of  Planning  Boards.  Arthur  C.  Comey, 
secretary,   Cambridge,   Mass 


Classified  Advertisements 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED — Position  as  matron  in  con- 
valescent home  or  child-caring  institution. 
Experienced.    Address  2570  Survey. 

MASTER  of  Arts,  broad  education,  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy  graduate. 
Jewish,  organizer,  experience  in  socialized 
education,  settlement  work  and  vocational 
guidance.  Now  holds  executive  position. 
Seeks  position  as  executive  or  assistant  in 
progressive  organization.  Child  welfare  or 
social  center  preferred.  Address  2584 
Survey. 


SINGLE  MAN,  thirty-three  years  old, 
several  years'  experience  as  business  man- 
ager of  institution,  would  like  position  as 
superintendent  or  assistant.  Address  2586 
Survey. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Young  woman  as  resident 
assistant  in  Jewish  Settlement,  New  York 
City.    Address  2572  Survey. 


WANTED  by  Jewish  settlement  in  New 
York  City  a  boys'  worker  who  understands 
athletics.    Address  2585  Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  worker  to  direct  even- 
ing clubs  in  settlement  house.  Address 
.2587  Survey. 


Home  Decoration.  The  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural   Institute,   Hampton,   Va.,    1917. 

Drying  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  By  Charles  K. 
Graham,  director  of  Agriculture,  Hampton  Insti- 
tute.    Vol.  VII.     Supplement  to  No  11 

American  Authors'  Birthdays — Programs  and 
Materials.  Vol.  VII,  No.  12.  The  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

The  Pension  Problem  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Contributions.  By  Paul  Studensky.  Bureau 
of  Municipal   Research,   New  York  city. 

War  Relief  in  Canada  By  Helen  R.  Y.  Reid, 
director  and  convener,  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the 
Canadian  Patriotic  Fund,  Montreal,  Can.  No. 
88.  Conference  of  Social  Work,  315  Plymonth 
Court,  Chicago     Price   12  cents. 

Social  Problems  of  the  War.  By  Edward  T. 
Devine,  director  New  Y>  rk  School  of  Philan- 
thropy. No.  87.  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago.  Price 
10  cents. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy   unchanged  throughout  the   month. 

A.  L.  A.  Book  List;  monthly;  $1;  annotated  mag- 
azine on  book  selection;  valuable  guide  to  best 
hooks:  American  Library  Association,  78  East 
Washington    St.,   Chicago. 

American  Red  Cross  Magazine;  monthly;  $2  a 
year;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  publishers,  New 
York. 

American  Journal  of  Public  Health;  monthly;  $3 
a  year;  3  months'  trial  (4  months  to  Survey 
readers),  50  cents;  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation,  126  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston. 

Better    Films    Movement:    Bulletin     of    Affiliated 

Committees;   monthly;    $1    a    year;    10   cents    an 

issue;     information     about     successful     methods. 

Address    Natl.    Com.    for    Better    Films    or   Natl. 

Bd.    of    Review    of    Motion    Pictures,    70    Fifth 

Ave.,    New    York. 
The   Child   Labor   Bulletin;  quarterly;    $2    a   year; 

National    Child    Labor   Committee,    105    East    22 

street,  New  York. 

The  Club  Worker:  monthly;  30  cents  a  year;  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Workers,  35  East  30 
St..  New  York. 

The  Crisis;  monthly;  $1:  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  publisher. 
70   Fifth   Ave.,   New  York. 

The  Journal  of  Home  Economics;  monthly;  $2 
a  year;  foreign  postage,  35c.  extra;  Canadian. 
20c;  American  Home  Economics  Association. 
1211    Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

The  Journal  of  Negro  Historv;  quarterly;  $1  a 
yesr:  foreign  subscriptions  25  rents  extra:  con- 
cerned with  farts  not  with  opinions:  Association 
for  Studv  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  1216  You 
St..  N.   W..  Washington,   D.   C. 

Life  and.  Labor;  $1  a  year:  a  spirited  record  of 
the  organized  struggle  of  women,  bv  women,  for 
women  in  the  economic  world.  Published  by 
The  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
Room  703,   139  North  Clark  street,  Chicago. 

Mental  Hygiene:  quarterly;  S3  a  year:  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union 
Square,   New  York. 

National  Municipal  Review:  monthly:  $5  a  year; 
authoritative,  public  spirited,  constructive:  Na- 
tional Municipal  League;  North  American  Bldg., 
Philadelphia 

The  Negro  Year  Book;  an  annual;  35c.  postpaid; 
permanent  record  of  current  events.  An  ency- 
clopedia of  41  pages  of  historical  and  sociologi- 
cal facts  relating  to  the  Negro.  General  and 
special  bibliographies:  full  index.  Published 
under  the  auspices  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuske- 
gee,  Ala. 

The  Playground  Magazine;  monthly;  $2;  Recrea- 
tion in  Industries  and  Vocational  Recreation 
are  discussed  in  the  August  Playground.  Prob- 
lems involved  in  laying  out  playgrounds  are 
taken  un  in  detail  by  A.  E.  Metzdorf.  of  Spring- 
field. Mass.  Price  of  this  issue  $.50.  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
1    Madison    Ave.,    New    York. 

Proportional  Representation  Review:  quarterly; 
40  cents  a  year.  American  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation League,  802  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.. 
Philadelphia. 

Public  Health  Nurse  Quarterly,  $1  a  year:  n-> 
tional  organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing.  600 
Lexington    Ave..   New   York. 

Social  Hygiene;  a  ouarterly  magazine;  $2  ner 
year;  The  Social  Hygiene  Bulletin:  monthlv: 
$.25  per  year;  both  free  to  members:  pub- 
lished bv  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation,   105    W.   40    St.,    New   York. 

Southerti  Workman:  monthly;  illustrated:  folk 
song,  and  corn  club,  and  the  great  tidal  move- 
ments of  racial  progress:  all  in  a  verv  human 
vein;  $1  a  year;  Hampton  Institute.  Hampton, 
Va. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week.  $3;  once  a  month.  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces:  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,   112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

[Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month) 

Athletics  for  Elementary  School  Girls.  By 
Ethel  Rockwell,  Supervisor  and  Director  Girls' 
Gymnasium,  Public  Schools,  Kalamazoo.  Mich 
igan.  Price  Fifteen  Cents.  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madison 
avenue,  New  York  city. 

NEW    NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    PAMPHLETS 

No.     92     Rural  Social  Work.     William  T.  Cross 

(8   cents). 
No.     95     Public  Health  as  a  Social  Movement. 

Irving   Fisher   (12   cents). 
No.     96     The  Bearing  of   Psychology  on  Social 

Case  Work.     William  Healey,  M.  D. 

(8  cents). 
No.     97     Intensive  and  Constructive  Journalism 

in   Health   Education;   an   Example. 

C.  E.  Terry,   M.  D.   (8  cents). 
No.     98     The   Relations   of   Food  Economics  to 

the   Nutritive  Value  of  the   Diet. 

Lucy   H.   Gillet   (6  cents). 
No.     99     The    Public    Health    Program    of   the 

Present        Day.        William        Charles 

White,  M.  D.   (8  cents). 
No.   100     The    Apportionment    of    the    Health 

Budget.       Franz     Schneider,     Jr.     (8 

cents). 
No.   101     The   Possibilities   and   Limitations   of 

Special   Taxation   of   Land.     Arthur 

N.   Young   (8  cents). 
No.  102     The   Significance  to  the  City   of   Its 

Local    Community    Life.      Mary    E. 

McDowell    (6   cents). 
No.   103     Possibilities     and      Opportunities     of 

Federation,    or   Councils   of    Social 

Agencies.      Sherman   C.    Kingsley    (8 

cents). 
No.  104     The    Negro    and    the    New    Economic 

Conditions.     R.   R.   Moton   (6  cents). 
No.   105     Financing    Charities     in     War    Time. 

Samuel   McCune  Lindsay   (6  cents). 
No.   106     Illegitimacy    in     Europe    as    Affected 

by  the  War.     Emma  O.  Lundberg  (8 

cents). 
No.  107     The     Progress    of     Financial     Federa- 
tions.     William  J.    Norton   (6  cents). 
No.   108     A    Business    Man's    Criticism    of    the 

Present      Organization      of      Social 

Service.      Fred  A.   Geier   (6  cents). 
No.   109     Mobilizing    the    Churches    for    Com- 
munity Service.     Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild 

(8    cents). 
No.   110     Agencies     of    Socializing    the     Rural 

Mind.      Professor    Ernest    R.    Groves 

(8   cents). 
No.    Ill      The     Relative    Value     of     Prevention 

and      Treatment      of      Alcoholism. 

H.  W.  Mitchell,   M.   D.   (8  cents). 
No.  112     Distributive  Co-operation.    James  Ford 

(6  cents). 
No.   113     The    Institutional    Care    ok    the    In- 
jured.      I.     L.     Nascher,     M.     D.     (8 

cents). 
No.    114     The    Ideals    of    Financial    Federation. 

Fred   R.  Johnson   (6  cents). 
No.   115     Community    Organization    for   Mental 

Hygiene.       Owen    Copp,    M.    D.     (8 

cents). 
No.  116     Recent   Progress   in    Determining  the 

Nature  of  Crime  and  the  Character 

of       Criminals.       Bernard       Glueck, 

M.   D.      (10  cents). 
No.   117     Some   Mental  Problems  at  Sing  Sing. 

Bernard  Glueck,  M.  D.   (6  cents). 
No.  118     The    City    and    Its    Local    Community 

Life.     Robert  A.  Woods  (6  cents). 
No.   119     The  Desirability  of  Medical  Wardens 

for  Prisons.     E.   E.   Southard,  M.  D. 

(8  cents). 
No.   120     Zones  of  Community  Effort  in  Mental 

Hygiene.     E.  E.  Southard,  M.  D.   (8 

cents). 
Order  by  number.      Send   remittance  with   order. 
Address   National   Conference  of   Social   Work,   315 
Plymouth  Court,   Chicago. 

PAMPHLETS    ON   TUBERCULOSIS 

Tuberculosis  Dispensary  Method  and  Procedure. 
By  F.  Elisabeth  Crowell.  A  pamphlet  showing 
how  to  establish  and  conduct  a  tuberculosis  clinic. 
Price  twenty-five  cents. 

Tuberculosis  Hospital  and  Sanatorium  Con- 
struction. By  Thomas  S.  Carrington,  M.D. 
An  illustrated  handbook  with  detailed  plans  for 
architects  and  others  interested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  tuberculosis  hospitals  and  sanatoria. 
Price  sixty-two  cents  postpaid. 

Workingmen's  Organizations  in  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Campaign.  A  study,  with  sug- 
gestions on  the  utilization  of  workingmen  in  the 
campaign  against  tuberculosis.  Price  twenty 
cents. 
Order    from    The    National    Association    for    the 

Study   and    Prevention    of   Tuberculosis,    105   East 

22  street,  New  York. 

Public  Schools  Athletic  League.  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madi- 
son avenue,  New  York  city.  Price  Fifteen 
Cents. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged  alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed ;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and 
pamphlets  supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right  hands. 

WARTIME  SERVICE 

ttTTow  the  Survey  can  serve" 
•*■  ■*■  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  April,  in 
our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory  is 
one  of  several  steps  in  carrying  out 
this  commission.  The  executives  of 
these  organizations  will  answer  ques- 
tions or  offer  counsel  to  individuals 
and  local  organizations  in  adjusting 
their  work  to  emergent  wartime  de- 
mands. 


SUBJECT   INDEX 

Americanization,  Nlil. 
Birth   Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Ncpb. 
Cancer.  Ascc. 
Central  Councils,  Aaoc. 
Charities,   Ncsw. 

CHARITY   ORGANIZATION 

Amer    Assn.   for   Org.   Charity. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.   Org.  Dept. 
Charters,  Nml,  Sbo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.  Child  Labor  Com. 

Natl.   Child   Welf.   Exhibit  Assn. 

Natl.   Kindergarten   Assn. 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child  Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 
CHURCH   AND   SOCIAL  SERVICE 

(Episcopal)  Jt.  Com.  on  Soc.  Ser.,  Pec. 

(Federal)  Com.  on   Ch.  and  Soc.   Ser.,  Fccca. 

(Unitarian)  Dept.  of  Soc.  and  Pub.  Ser.,  Aua. 


CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Nat.'.   Municipal  League. 

Short  Ballot  Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Civilian  Relief,  Arc. 
Clinics,   Industrial,   Ncl. 
Commission  Government,  Nml,  Sbo. 
Community   Organization,  Aiss. 
Conservation,  Cciil. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,  Nlww. 

Coordination   Social  Agencies,  Aadc,   Aiss. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.   on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca,  Arc. 
Crime,  Sa. 
Disfranchisement.    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.  Library  Assn. 

Natl.  Kinderearten   Assn. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey   Associates,   Ed.   Dept.,   Hi. 
Electoral   Reform,   Nml,  Ti,   Apkl. 
Eugenics,  Er. 

Exhibits,  Aaspim,  Ncpb,  Nysiis. 
Fatigue,   Ncl. 
Feeblemindedness,  Cpfm,   Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Franchises,  Nml. 
HEALTH 

Amer.  Pub.   Health  Assn. 

Amer.  Assn.   for   Study   &   Prev'n't'n    Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.   Social  Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Amer.  Red  Cross. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Com. of  One  Hund.  on  Natl.  Health. 

Com.  on   Prov.   for  Feebleminded. 

Eugenics  Registry. 

Natl.  Assn.  for  Study  and  Prevt.  Tuberculosis. 

Natl.   Com.   for  Ment.   Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com.   for   Prev.   of   Blindness. 

Natl.  Org.   for   Public   Health  Nursing. 

Natl.   Soc.   Hygiene  Assn. 

New   York  Social   Hygiene   Society, 

Ncsw,  Ncwea, 

Survey  Associates,  Health  Dept. 
Health   Insurance,  Aall. 
History,  Asnlh. 
Home  Economics,  Ahea. 
Home  Work,  Ncl,  Nclc. 
Hospitals,  Naspt. 
Idiocy,  Cpfm. 
Imbecility,  Cpfm. 
IMMIGRATION 

Council  of  Jewish  Worn.,  Dept.   Im.  Aid. 

Natl.  Lib.  Im.  League,  Nfs,  Tas. 
Industrial   hygiene,  Apha. 
INDUSTRY 

Amer.  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Natl.   Child   Labor   Com. 

Natl.   Consumers  League. 

Natl.   League  of  Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.  Worn.   Trade  Union   League. 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   Dept.   Ind.    Studies. 

Survey  Associates,  Ind.  Dept. 

Ncsw. 
Insanity,   Ncmh. 
Institutions,  Ahea. 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.  on  Int.  Justice  and  Good  Will,  Fccca. 

Survey  Associates,  For.   Serv.  Dept. 
Natl.   Woman's  Peace  Party. 
Labor  Laws,  Aall,  Ncl,  Nclc 
Legislative   Reform,   Aprl. 
Liquor,   Nml. 
LIBRARIES 

American   Library  Assn. 

Russ.   Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental  Hygiene,  Cpfm,  Ncmh. 
Military  Relief,  Arc. 
Minimum  Wage,  Ncl. 
Mountain  Whites,  Rsp. 
Municipal   Government,  Aprl,   Nfs,  Nml. 
National    Service,   Aiss. 
Negro  Training.  Asnlh,  Hi,  Ti. 
Neighborhood  Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,  Arc,  Nophs. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 
PEACE 

National   Woman's  Peace   Party. 
Peonage,  Naacp. 
Playgrounds,   Praa. 
Physical   Training,   Praa. 
Police,  Nml, 

Protection  Women  Workers,  Ncl. 
Prostitution,  Asha. 

Public  Health,  Apha,  Cohnh,  Nophs. 
RACE  PROBLEMS 

Assn.  for  Study  Negro  Life  and  Hist. 

Hampton  Institute. 

Natl.  Assn.  for  Adv.   Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 

Tuskegee  Institute. 

Alil,  Er. 
Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 


RECREATION 

Playground   and   Rec.  Assn.  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage   Fdn.,   Dept.   of  Rec. 
REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   Div.  of  Rem.   Loans. 
Sanatoria,  Naspt. 
Self-Government,   Nlww. 
SETTLEMENTS 

Natl.    Fed.    of  Settlements. 
Sex  Education,  Asha.  Nyshs. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short   Ballot,    Sbo. 
Short   Working   Hours,   Ncl. 
Social   Agencies,    Surveys   of,   Aaoc. 
Social   Hygiene,   Asha,   Nyshs. 
SOCIAL    SERVICE 

Amer.    Inst,    of    Soc.    Service. 

Com.   on  Ch.  and   Soc.   Service,   Fccca. 

Dept.    of   Soc.   and    Public    Service,   Aua. 

Joint    Com.    on    Soc.    Service,    Pec. 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.    Conference    of    Social    Work. 
Statistics,   Rsf. 
SURVEYS 

Russell    Sage   Fdn.,   Dept.    Sur.   and   Ex. 

Ncmh.,  Praa,  Ncwea. 
Taxation,  Nml. 
TRAVELERS  AID 

Travelers   Aid   Society. 

Cjw. 
Tuberculosis,   Naspt. 
Vocational    Education,    Nclc,    Rsf. 
Unemployment,    Aall. 
WAR  RELIEF 

Am.    Red   Cross. 
WOMEN 

Amer.    Home    Economics    Assn. 

Natl.  Consumers'    League. 

Natl.  League  of  Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.  Women's   Trade    Union   League. 

Cjw.,  Tas. 
Working  Girls. 

Nlww.,  Tas. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  Workmen's  compensation;  health  in- 
surance; industrial  hygiene;  unemployment;  one- 
day-rest-in-seven;  administration  of  labor  laws. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING 
CHARITY— Mrs.  W.  H.  Lothrop,  ch'n;  Francis 
H.  McLean,  gen.  sec'y;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Correspondence  and  active  field  work  in  the  or- 
ganization, and  solution  of  problems  confronting, 
charity  organization  societies  and  councils  of 
social  agencies;  surveys  of  social  agencies;  plans 
for  proper  coordination  of  effort  between  different 
social   agencies. 

AMERICAN  ASSOC.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature  on  request.  Traveling  exhibit. 
Urges  prenatal  instruction;  adequate  obstetrical 
care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing;  infant 
welfare   consultations 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  NEGRO 
LIFE  AND  HISTORY— Carter  G.  Woodson,  di- 
rector of  research;  1216  You  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  To  popularize  the  Negro  and  his 
contributions  to  civilization  that  he  may  not 
become  a  negligible  factor  in  the  thought  of  the 
world. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—Mrs.  Alice  P.  Norton,  sec'y;  1326  E. 
58  St.,  Chicago.  Information  supplied  on  any- 
thing that  pertains  to  food,  shelter,  clothing  or 
management  in  school,  institution  or  home. 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE— Founded  by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong.  Nathaniel 
M.    Pratt,   gen.   sec'y.      Edward   W.    Bemis,    Robert 

A.  Woods,  dept.  directors,  Bible  House,  Astoi 
Place,  New  York.  Welcomes  inquiries  as  to  all 
matters  of  community  organization  and  progress. 
Members  of  its  staff  glad  to  enter  into  consulta- 
tion by  correspondence  about  given  conditions 
or  particular  projects.  Assists  in  bringing  to  in- 
dividual new  undertakings  the  combined  results 
and  lessons  of  the  best  productive  achievement. 
Ready  to  aid  in  securing  publications,  speakers, 
temporary  or  permanent  leadership.  Particular 
attention  given  to  requests  from  communities  in 
which  all  such  effort  is  at  an  early  stage.  Seeks 
to  bring  about  better  cooperation  among  special- 
ized national  organizations,  toward  securing  the 
more  comprehensive  local  application  of  their 
types  of  service.  Promotes  the  fullest  extension 
of  principles  and  methods  which  on  a  limited 
scale  have  conclusively  shown  their  power  for  the 
upbuilding   of   the   nation. 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION— George 

B.  Utley,  exec,  sec'y;  78  E.  Washington  St.,  Chi- 
cago. Furnishes  information  about  organizing 
libraries,  planning  library  buildings,  training 
librarians,  cataloging  libraries,  etc.  List  of  publi- 
cations on  request. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION  LEAGUE— C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin 
Bank  Building,  Philadelphia.  Advocates  a  rational 
and  fundamental  reform  in  electing  representatives. 
Literature  free.     Membership  $1. 
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NOTICE  TO  READER 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magaeine 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice,  hand 
same  td\any  postal  employe  and  it  will  be 
placed  irt  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sail- 
ors at  &L  front. 

'Q/JvRAPPING.         NO   ADDRESS 
A.  S.  Burleson, 
Postmaster  General. 
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FINISHING    ARMY    OVERCOATS    IN    A    TENEMENT    HOME 


Uniforms  from  Sweatshops 


The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper 

Elsie  Eaton  Newton 


To  Keep  the  Kettle  Boiling 

Porter  R.  Lee 


A  Dry  Look  Ahead 

Elizabeth  Tilton 


Price   10  Cents 


September  15,   1917 


PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 

Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  col- 
umn without  charge.  Later  listing  may 
he  made  under  CURRENT  PAM- 
PHLETS (see  page  537)- 

CIVICS  AND  RECREATION 

The  Citizen  and  the  City  Government.  A  state- 
ment by  the  Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental 
Research,    100   Griswold   street,    Detroit,    Mich. 

That  $2,000,000  Yearly  Fire  Tax.     Bulletin  No. 

4  of  Citizens'  Research  League  of  Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

Facilities  for  Children's  Play  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  8.  Bu- 
reau Publication  No.  22,  Children's.  30  cents 
per  copy  from  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government   Printing   Office,   Washington,   D.   C. 

EDUCATION 

Some  Thoughts  on  Education  and  the  War.  By 
R.  H.  Tawney.  Price  one  penny.  The  Work- 
ers' Educational  Association,  14,  Red  Lion 
Square,    Holborn,    London,    W.    C,    1. 

Reorganization  of  Enclish  in  Secondary 
Schools  Compiled  by  James  Fleming  Hosic. 
Bulletin,  1917,  No.  2,  of  Bureau  of  Education. 
20  cents,  from  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government   Printing   Office,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Educational  Control  of  National  Service.  By 
William  L.  Dealey,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  '  Re- 
printed from  the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  June, 
1917. 

Playthings.  Bulletin  No.  1.  10  cents.  Study 
of  Animal  Families  in  Schools.  By  Laura  B. 
Garrett.  Bulletin  No.  2,  10  cents.  Experiment- 
al Schools — The  Play  School.  Bulletin  No. 
3,  10  cents.  Experimental  Schools — -The 
Children's  School,  Teachers'  College  Play- 
ground, The  Gregory  School.  Bulletin  No.  4, 
10  cents.  Experimental  Schools — The  Stony 
Ford  School,  The  Home  School,  Sparkill,  N. 
Y.  Bulletin  No.  5,  10  cents.  Psychological 
Tests — A  Bibliography.  Bulletin  No.  6,  25 
cents.  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments,  70 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 

HEALTH 

A  Social  Study  of  Mental  Defectives  in  New 
Castle  County,  Del.  By  Emma  O.  Lundberg. 
Children's  Bureau,  Dependent,  Defective,  and 
Delinquent  Classes,  Series  No.  3;  Bureau  Pub- 
lication, No.  24.  5  cents  per  copy  from  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice,  Washington,   D.   C. 

Alcohol — A  Public  Health  Problem.  By  Haven 
Emerson,  Commissioner  of  Health,  New  York 
City.  Department  of  Health,  Reprint,  Series 
No.  58. 

Mortality  Chart  of  Infancy  and  Old  Age. 
Margaret   O'Malley   Registrar,   Rochester,   N.    Y. 

Needs  of  the  Department  of  Ungraded  Classes. 
Memorandum  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  by  the  New  York  Com- 
mittee on  Feeblemindedness,  Department  of 
Ungraded  Classes,  in  support  of  the  budget  re- 
quests of  the  Board  of  Education,  105  East  22 
street,   New    York   City. 

Cost  of  Health  Supervision  in  Industry. 
Compiled  for  the  Conference  Board  of  Physi- 
cians in  Industrial  Practice.  By  Magnus  W. 
Alexander,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  Activity  of  Wild  American  Digitalis.  By 
George  B.  Roth.  Reprint  No.  391,  from  Public 
Health  Reports.  5  cents,  from  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,    D.    C. 

Anopheline  Mosquitoes;  Their  Distribution 
and  Infection  Under  Field  Conditions  By 
M.  Bruin  Mitzmain.  Reprint  No.  393,  from  the 
Public  Health  Reports.  5  cents,  from  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,    Washington,    D.   C 

Biological  Products;  Establishments  Licensed 
for  the  Propagation  and  Sale  of  Viruses, 
Serums,  Toxins  and  Analogous  Products.  Re- 
print No.  401,   from  the   Public   Health   Reports. 

5  cents,  from  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government    Printing   Office,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Drinking  Fountains.  By  H.  A.  Whittaker.  Re- 
print No.  397,  from  the  Public  Health  Reports. 
5  cents,  from  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government   Printing   Office,   Washington,   D.    C. 

A  Young  Man's  Health  (Lord  Kitchener's  In- 
structions to  Soldiers).  Illinois  Vigilance 
Association,  58  West  Washington  street,  Chi- 
cago. 

What  Some  Americans  Are  Thinking  and  Do- 
ING.  Illinois  Vigilance  Association,  58  West 
Washington    street,    Chicago. 

Disease  in  the  American  Army  in  the  Past. 
Illinois  Vigilance  Association,  58  West  Washing- 
ton street,  Chicago. 

Three  Great  Army  Records.  Illinois  Vigilance 
Association,  58  West  Washington  street,  Chicago. 

Shall    Prostiti   i  low    Ous    Army?      Illi- 

nois Vigilance  Association,  58  West  Washington 
street,   Chicago. 


INDUSTRY 

Occurrence  and  Mitigation  of  Injurious  Dusts 
in  Steel  Works  By  J.  A.  Watkins,  passed 
assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
(cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Public 
Health  Service).  Technical  Paper  153,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines.  When, 
free  edition  is  exhausted  copies  may  be  had  at 
10  cents,  from  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,   D.   C. 

Tentative  Safety  Rules  for  Gold  Dredges.  Is- 
sued by  Industrial  Accident  Commission,  525 
Market   street,    San    Francisco,    Calif. 

Hygiene  of  the  Printing  Trades.  By  Dr.  Alice 
Hamilton  and  Charles  H.  Verrill.  Bulletin  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Whole 
No.  209,  Industrial  Accidents  and  Hygiene  Se- 
ries, No.  12.  20  cents,  from  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

The  Railroads'  War  Board.  Remarks  of  Hon. 
Edgar  E.  Clark.  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion,   Washington,   D.    C. 

Carbon  Monoxide  Poisoning  in  the  Steel  In- 
dustry. By  J.  A.  Watkins,  passed  assistant 
surgeon,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  Tech- 
nical Paper  156,  Bureau  of  Mines  (cooperation 
with    Bureau   of   Public   Health   Service). 

Advanced  First-Aid  Instructions  for  Miners. 
A  report  on  standardization  by  a  committee  of 
surgeons:  G.  H.  Halberstadt,  A.  F.  Knoefel,  W. 
A.  Lynott,  W.  S.  Rountree  and  M.  J.  Shields. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Industrial  Fatigue  in  Its  Relation  to  Maxi- 
mum Output.  By  Henry  J.  Spooner,  C.E.; 
forewords  by  Sir  Robert  Hadfield,  F.R.S.,  and 
J.  R.  Clynes,  M.P.  Price  6d.  net,  from  Co- 
partnership Publishers,  Ltd.,  6,  Bloomsbury 
Square,    London,    W.    C.     1. 

Co-partnerships  After  the  War.  A  memoran- 
dum submitted  February,  1917,  to  the  Recon- 
struction Committee  appointed  by  H.  M.  Gov- 
ernment. Labour  Co-partnership  Association, 
6,    Bloomsbury    Square,    London,    W.    C. 

The  Spirit  of  Scientific  Management.  By 
Richard  A.  Feiss,  general  manager,  the  Cloth- 
craft  Shops  of  the  Joseph  &  Feiss  Co.y  Cleve- 
land,  O.  t 

Industrial  Fatigue.  Bulletin  No.  24  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  street,  New- 
York  City. 

INTERNATIONAL 

How  Canada  Organized  Her  Man-Power.  By  J 
D.  Sears,  secretary  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor.  Columbia  War 
Papers,  No.  14.  $3  a  hundred,  from  secretary 
of   Columbia   University,   New   York  City. 

The  Inter-Allied  Conference.  By  Norman  An- 
gell.  Reprinted  from  the  New  Republic,  by 
American  Union  Against  Militarism,  70  Fifth 
avenue,    New    York    City. 

The  War  and  the  Colleges.  An  address  by 
Newton  D.  Baker.  American  Association  for 
International  Conciliation,  407  West  117  street, 
New   York   City. 

LIVELIHOOD 

Home  Service.  By  Porter  R.  Lee  and  Karl  de 
Schweinitz.  American  Red  Cross,  Department 
of  Civilian  Relief,  Washington,  D.  C,  A.  R.  C. 
200. 

Manual  of  Home  Service.  American  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.   C.  A.  R.  C.  201. 

Poor-Relief  in  Vermont.  By  K.  R.  B.  Flint, 
professor  of  political  science  in  Norwich  Uni- 
versity,   Northfield,    Vt. 

Food  Demonstration  Work  for  Congested  City 
Neighborhoods.  Charity  Organization  Society, 
105  East  22  street,  New  York  City. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Estimates  on  Building  Values  and  Building 
Losses.  An  address  delivered  by  William  J. 
Moore,  before  the  Insurance  Society  of  New 
York,   84  William  street. 

Concealment,  Misrepresentation,  Fraud  or 
False  Swearing.  An  address  delivered  by 
Frank  Sowers,  before  the  Insurance  Society 
of  New  York,   84  William  street. 

The  War  and  the  Intellectuals.  By  Randolph 
Bourne.  Reprinted  from  the  Seven  Arts.  5 
cents  a  copy  from  American  Union  Against 
Militarism,    70    Fifth  avenue.   New   York   city. 

Patriotism  and  Pacifists  in  War  Time.  By  Jane 
Addams.  Reprinted  from  City  Club  Bulletin, 
Chicago,    June    16,    1917. 

God,  the  Invisible  King.  Message  delivered  by 
Sydney  Strong  in  the  Queen  Anne  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Seattle,  Wash.  Price  5  cents; 
dozen    25   cents. 

Two  Imperatives.  Message  delivered  by  Sydney 
Strong  in  the  Queen  Anne  Congregational 
Church,  Seattle,  Wash.  Price  5  cents;  dozen 
25   cents. 

The  War  Cripple.  By  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie. 
No.  17,  Columbia  War  Papers.  Division  of  In- 
telligence and  Publicity  of  Columbia  University, 
New   York  city.     $5   a  hundred. 

Agencies  of  Socializing  the  Rural  Mind.  By 
Ernest  R.  Groves,  professor  of  Sociology,  New 
Hampshire  State  College,  Durham.  No.  110 
reprints  of  reports  and  addresses  of  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Social  Work,  1917.  Order  by 
number   from    315   Plymouth    Court,    Chicago. 

Law  Concerning  Children  Born  Out  of  Wed- 
lock (so-called  Castberg  law).  Adopted  by 
the  Norwegian  Storthing,  April  10,  1915.  10 
cents   from   chairman    of   committee   on   Castberg 


Law,    679    Lincoln    Parkway,    Chicago. 

War  Expenditures— the  War  Situation.  Speech 
of  William  E.  Borah  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United    States,    Washington,    D.    C. 

American  Extravagance— A  National  Problem. 
By  Edward  A.  Woods,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 
Reprinted  from  Money  and  Commerce  Pitts- 
burgh. 

T^E  '^ATI°"  Chart  for  Plotting  Statistics 
By  Prof  Irving  Fisher,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Reprinted  from  Quarterly  Pub- 
lications of  the  American  Statistical  Association 
June,  1917. 

Cooperation  in  the  United  States.  By  Cheves 
West  F'erky.  .Published  by  the  Intercollegiate 
Socialist    Society,    70    Fifth   avenue,    New   York 

city.     10  cents. 

Constitutional  Rights  in  War  Time.  Published 
by  the  Civil  Liberties  Bureau  of  the  American 
Union  Against  Militarism,  Munsey  Bldg.. 
Washington,   D.    C. 

The  Failure  of  Pacifism.  By  Francis  J.  Oppen- 
heimer.  Reprinted  from  the  Forum,  July,  1917. 
Issued  by  the  National  Security  League,  31 
Pine  street,  New  York  city. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED 


The  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism.  By  John 
A.  Hobson.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  488  pp. 
Price   $1.50;    by   mail   of   the    Survey   $1.62. 

Gone  to  Earth.  By  Mary  Webb.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.  316  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
the   Survey  $1.62. 

The  Reconstruction  of  Poland  and  the  Near 
East.  By  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons.  Century 
Co.  218  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.08. 

Petain  the  Prepared.  By  Edward  Earle  Purin- 
ton.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  171  pp.  Price  $.50; 
by   mail   of  the  Survey   $.55. 

Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life.  By  Paul  Laurence  Dun- 
bar. Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  208  pp.  Price  $1.25; 
by    mail    of   the   Survey   $1.33. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Savings  Banking.  By 
Edward  L.  Robinson.  American  Bankers'  As- 
sociation. 89  pp.  Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.61. 

Judaean  Addresses.  Vol.  II.  By  The  Judaeans. 
Bloch  Publishing  Co.  192  pp.  Price  $1;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,   $1.10. 

The  Book  of  Home  Nursing.  By  Frances  Camp- 
bell. E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  271  pp.  Price  $1.25; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.35. 

Hygiene  of  the  Face  and  Cosmetic  Guide.  By 
Richard  W.  Muller.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  257 
pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,   $2.12. 

The  Peril  of  Prussianism.  By  Douglas  Wilson 
Johnson.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  53  pp.  Price 
$.75;  by  mail   of  the  Survey,   $.81. 

Life  of  Lyof  N.  Tolstoi.  By  N.  H.  Dole.  T.  Y. 
Crowell  Co.  467  pp.  Price  $1  cloth;  $1.75 
leather;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.08  and  $1.85. 

Women  as  Munition  Makers.  Munition  Work- 
ers in  England  and  France.  By  Amy  Hewes 
and  Henriette  R.  Walter.  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation. 158  pp.  Price  $.75;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey, $.81. 

Day  and  Night  Stories.  By  Algernon  Blackwood. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  228  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail   of  the  Survey,   $1.62. 

Single  Tax  Year  Book.  By  Joesph  Dana  Miller. 
Single  Tax  Review  Publishing  Co.  466  pp. 
Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 

Excess  Condemnation.  By  Robert  E.  Cushman. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  321  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

The  Flag.  By  Homer  Greene.  George  W.  Jacobs. 
318  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$1.35. 

Institutional  Care  of  the  Insane  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  Vol.  4.  By  Henry  M.  Hurd  and 
others.  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  652  pp.  Price 
$5;  by  mail  of  the  Survey.  $5.25. 

Women  War  Workers.  Edited  by  Gilbert  Stone. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell.  320  pp.  Price  $1.65;  by 
mail   of   the   Survey  $1.77. 

The  Missionary  Education  of  Juniors.  By  J. 
Gertrude  Hutton.  N.  Y.  Missionary  EducatioYf 
Movement  of  U.  S.  140  pp.  Price  $.60;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $.65. 

Souls  in  Khaki.  By  Arthur  E.  Copping.  George 
H.  Doran.  212  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.08. 

The  Household  Budget.  By  John  B.  Leeds. 
Published  by  author.  246  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

The  Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.  S.  Parts  1 
and  2.  Vol.  7,  Nos.  2  and  3.  Edited  by  Henry 
Raymond  Mussey  and  Stephen  Pierce  Duggan. 
Academy  of  Political  Science.  331  and  129  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

The  United  States  Post  Office.  By  Daniel  C. 
Roper.  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  383  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

Newsboy  Service.  By  Anna  Y.  Reed.  World 
Book  Co.  175  pp.  Price  $.90;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey   $.98. 

Faith,  War,  and  Policy.  By  Gilbert  Murray. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  255  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by 
mail   of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

Community.  A  Sociological  Study.  By  R.  M. 
Maciver.  Macmillan  Co.  437  pp.  Price  $3.75; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $4. 
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Uniforms  from  Sweatshops 


A  LARGE,  fat  leisurely  gray  louse,  one  so  large  he 
seemed  a  very  limousine  of  a  louse,  appeared  on 
the  immaculate  olive-drab  front  of  an  army  uni- 
form. The  soldier  complained  bitterly.  He  de- 
nied any  previous  relations  with  the  intruder — "lice  are  not 
gray,  sir,  in  my  part  of  the  country" ;  said  he  came  without 
credentials  or  even  an  introduction ;  and  it  was  a  new  coat 
anyway — he'd  not  even  had  it  on.  Followed  an  investigation 
as  to  where  the  coat  was  made  and  now  it  appears  that  the 
gray  louse  performed  a  valuable  public  service. 

Army  uniforms  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  sweatshops.  The 
new  contracts  will  effectively  forbid  home  work  on  them,  and 
Uncle  Sam  can  no  longer  be  held  up  to  scorn  and  contumely 
for  buying  his  new  fall  clothes  regardless  of  their  origins. 

Some  months  ago  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee, 
the  Consumers'  League  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers'  Union  protested  that  in  New  York  uniforms  were 
not  safeguarded,  and  that  work  was  being  sent  out  to  even 
worse  fate  on  sub-contracts  in  other  states  which  tolerate  low 
standards  of  sanitation  and  child  labor.  Official  Washington 
had  apprehensive  recollections  of  the  epidemics  of  measles 
which  ravaged  our  armies  in  the  Civil  and  Spanish-American 
wars. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  met  the  situation  by  appointing  a 
Board  of  Control  of  Labor  Standards  consisting  of  Louis  E. 
Kirstein,  of  the  Filene  store,  Boston;  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley, 
secretary  of  the  National  Consumers'  League;  and  Captain 
Walter  E.  Kreusi,  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  U.  S.  R., 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Public  Employment  Bureau 
of  New  York  city.     They  are  charged  with  taking  such  steps 

that  the  quartermaster-general  will  be  enabled  to  enforce  the  main- 
tenance of  sound  industrial  and  sanitary  conditions  in  the  manu- 
facture of  army  clothing,  to  inspect  factories,  to  see  that  proper 
standards  are  established  in  government  work,  to  pass  upon  the 
industrial  standards  maintained  by  bidders  in  army  clothing,  and  act 
so  that  just  conditions  prevail. 

The  new  board  has  been  able  to  draw  on  the  investigations 
of  a  number  of  social  agencies.  The  New  York  Child  Labor 
Committee,  especially,  has  been  since  early  July  continuously 
on  the  trail  of  uniforms  given  out  for  finishing  in  tenement 
homes.  The  results  have  been  placed  daily  at  the  service  of 
the  board  and  have  been  of  substantial  value  to  it.  George 
A.  Hall,  secretary  of  the  committee,  reports  thus  on  what  his 
investigators  found : 


In  nearly  every  street  and  house  where  they  went  they  were  sure 
to  find  army  uniforms  piled  up  on  dirty  kitchen  floors,  on  kitchen 
tables  with  the  remains  of  the  last  meal,  on  beds  in  bad-smelling, 
dark  bedrooms;  under  tables  amid  filthy  floor  sweepings,  or  spread 
out  upon  floors  for  temporary  beds  for  druling  babies  and  dozing 
cats  and  dogs.  These  tenement  dwellers  had  their  usual  unhappy 
quota  of  sore  eyes,  summer  complaint,  skin  diseases  and  vermin. 

In  some  sections  the  uniforms  were  not  even  given  out ;  they  were 
"hawked"  out.  Open  wagons  loaded  with  uncovered  army  goods 
were  sent  down  the  street  with  a  man  calling  out,  "Who  wants 
coats  or  pants  to  finish?"    ... 

Both  disease  and  dirt  were  present  in  a  number  of  the  homes  in 
which  our  investigators  found  army  goods.  In  one  flat  overcoats 
were  piled  all  around  on  the  bed,  in  the  dark  bedroom,  and  in  heaps 
on  the  very  dirty  kitchen  floor.  A  palefaced  boy  about  ten  years  old 
helped  the  worn-out  mother  to  finish  these  uniforms,  they  earning 
together  $3  to  $4  a  week.  In  another  tenement,  on  a  pile  of  army 
coats  on  the  kitchen  floor,  was  seated  a  little  child  dropping  greasy 
crumbs,  at  the  same  time  wiping  on  the  uniforms  the  filth  of  the 
street  which  had  collected  on  the  tiny  bare  feet.  To  get  away  from 
the  stifling  heat  of  the  little  rooms  in  one  tenement,  the  woman  had 
taken  army  pants  to  finish  on  the  fire-escape.  The  main  pile  filled 
the  few  kitchen  chairs.  Near  by  was  a  sick  baby,  while  five  other 
children  crowded  about  the  visitor.  One  of  these  was  suffering  from 
a  skin-disease^  with   ugly  open   sores  nearly   ready  to   fester. 

The  weight  of  army  overcoats  was  complained  of  everywhere. 
The  strain  of  lifting  heavy  uniforms  and  sewing  on  such  thick  cloth 
is  helping  to  ruin  the  health  of  these  frail  workers,  especially  in  the 
many  cases  found  of  pregnant  women.  Early  and  late  these  women 
worked.  Some  said  they  had  to  begin  sewing  before  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  while  working  until  nine  or  ten  at  night  was  fairly 
general.  In  a  few  cases,  the  women  declared  they  worked  until 
midnight. 

Child  labor  in  connection  with  this  tenement  work  was  common. 
Experience  of  years  has  proven  that  wherever  grown-ups  are  allowed 
to  do  manufacturing  in  tenement  living  rooms,  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  children  from  helping.   .    .    . 

Children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  forbidden  employ- 
ment in  tenements  "on  work  for  a  factory,"  yet  girls  of  eight 
and  nine  and  women  were  working  at  sweated  piece-rates,  for 
unregulated  hours.  In  fact,  the  New  York  state  law  regulating 
home  work  in  tenements — always  hard  enough  to  enforce — 
seemed  to  have  gone  entirely  by  the  board  in  the  face  of  huge 
government  contracts  for  a  million  uniforms  in  a  jiffy. 

Secretary  Baker  has  long  been  an  adherent  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League  principle  of  buying  no  clothing  made  under 
unfair  or  unsanitary  conditions.  He  has,  in  fact,  been  for 
two  years  and  now  is  president  of  the  league.  His  appoint- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Control  and,  in  particular,  his  selection 
of  the  three  members,  bids  fair  to  apply  that  principle  on  a 
tremendous  scale. 
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To  Keep  the  Kettle  Boiling  Back  Home1 

The  Generous  Separation  Allowances  Proposed 
for    the    Families    of    Army    and    Navy    Men 

By  Porter  R.   Lee 


STAFF  OF  THE   NEW    YORK   SCHOOL  OF   PHILANTHROPY 


IF  the  Alexander-Simmons  bill  now  before  Congress  be- 
comes a  law,  the  United  States  will  have  made  most 
generous  provision  for  the  families  of  its  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  bill  has  three  divisions:  one  providing  for 
the  insurance  of  soldiers,  one  providing  for  compensation  in 
case  of  disability  or  death,  a"nd  one  providing  for  separation  al- 
lowances and  allotments  of  pay.  This  article  discusses  the 
third  of  these  provisions. 

The  pay  of  a  private  in  the  United  States  Army  is  thirty- 
three  dollars  a  month.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  support  even  a 
family  of  two  living  together,  much  less  a  family  one  of  whom 
is  at  home  and  the  other  in  France.  To  supplement  this  in- 
adequate income  various  plans  have  been  proposed.  It  might 
be  done  through  existing  relief  organizations,  through  a  na- 
tional fund  raised  for  the  purpose  and  administered  by  a 
nation-wide  organization  such  as  the  Red  Cross  or  through  a 
system  of  allowances  from  the  government.  The  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  adopted  plan  should  be  stability  in  administration, 
adequacy  in  its  provisions,  and  consideration  for  the  status  of 
those  who  receive  the  money. 

The  task  is  clearly  not  one  for  existing  relief  agencies.  It 
would  impose  an  impossible  burden  upon  them  which  would 
demoralize  their  natural  work.  Even  more  important,  it 
would  give  to  the  families  of  our  fighting  men  a  status  which 
they  should  not  be  forced  into.  A  national  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose might  be  difficult  to  raise,  and  if  so  the  stability  and  ade- 
quacy of  our  provision  for  the  families  would  be  threatened. 
The  system  of  governmental  allowances  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  possible  plans  which  combine  these  essential  features.  It 
is  stable,  it  can  be  made  adequate,  and  it  is  essentially  just. 

The  bill  now  before  Congress  makes  the  following  provi- 
sions for  the  support  of  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

1.  The  enlisted  man  is  compelled  by  the  terms  of  the  bill 
to  allot  to  his  family  not  more  than  half  his  pay,  or  less  than 
$15  a  month.  This  compulsory  allotment  applies  to  a  former 
wife  divorced,  up  to  the  amount  specified  in  a  court  order  or 
agreement  to  be  paid  to  her. 

2.  The  wife  of  the  enlisted  man  may  waive  the  compulsory 
allotment  of  pay  upon  producing  satisfactory  evidence  of  her 
ability  to  support  herself  and  children.  The  man  may  be  ex- 
empted from  the  compulsory  allotment  for  good  cause  shown, 
such  as  the  infidelity  of  the  wife.  There  are  no  other  excep- 
tions to  this  feature  of  the  plan. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  compulsory  allotment  to  his  imme- 
diate family,  the  enlisted  man  may  allot  further  portions  of  his 
pay  to  any  person  he  may  designate,  subject  to  regulations 
made  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

4.  The  monthly  allowance  to  be  paid  by  the  government  to 

'The  main  feature-  of  the  hill  drafted  by  Judge  Mack  for  the  Treasury 
Department  were  gryen,  the  week  it  was  introduced  in  Congress,  in  the 
Survey  for  August  25  The  msurance  features  of  the  bill  were  discus  ed 
in  last  weeks  >ssue  by  Joseph  1>.  Chamberlain.  Next  week  Dr  I  M 
Kubinow  will  write-  on  the  compensation  provisions.  The  hill  is'  out  of 
committee  in  the  House  and.  as  an  administration  measure,  is  expected  to 
move   rapidly   toward   enactment.— Ed  '        UJ 
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the  immediate  family  of  the  enlisted  man,  in  case  allowance  is 
not  waived  or  exemption  granted,  is  according  to  the  follow- 
ing schedule : 

Wife   without   children $15.00 

Wife  and  one  child 25.00 

Wife  and  two  children 32.50 

For  each  additional  child 5.00 

No  wife,  but  one  child 5.00 

No  wife,  but  two  children 12.50 

No  wife,  but  three  children 20.00 

No  wife,  but  four  children 30.00 

For  each  additional  child 5.00 

5.  The  schedule  of  monthly  allowances  to  be  paid  by  the 
government  to  other  persons  specified  by  the  enlisted  man  is  as 
follows: 

One  parent $10.00 

Two  parents   20.00 

Each  grandchild,  brother  or  sister 5.00 

6.  The  maximum  allowance  to  the  dependents  of  any  one 
enlisted  man  is  to  be  $50  a  month. 

7.  The  allowance  to  a  former  wife  divorced  is  payable  only 
out  of  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  allowance  to  the 
man's  immediate  family  and  the  maximum  allowance  of  $50. 

8.  Allowances  to  other  designated  persons  are  payable  only 
while  they  are  dependent  upon  the  man.  They  are  payable 
also  only  while  he  is  making  a  monthly  allotment  of  his  pay 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  governmental  allowance,  except 
where  he  is  also  making  an  allotment  of  pay  to  his  own  family, 
in  which  case  the  government  requires  of  him  a  minimum 
allotment  of  not  less  than  $5,  or  one-seventh  of  his  pay. 

9.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  term  child  includes: 

(a)  A  child  legally  adopted  more  than  six  months  before  the 
enactment  of  the  law  or  the  enlistment  of  the  man,  whichever  of 
these  dates  is  the  later. 

(b)  A  step-child,  if  a  member  of  the  man's  household. 

(c)  An  illegitimate  child,  if  acknowledged  by  the  father  or  if  he 
is  under  court  order  to   support  the  child. 

(d)  A  person  unmarried  and  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  unless 
mentally  or   physically  incapable   of  earning   a  living. 

10.  The  total  monthly  allowance  to  beneficiaries  outside  the 
man's  immediate  family  added  to  his  allotment  to  them  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  habitually  contributed  by  him  to  their 
support  monthly  during  the  year  preceding  enlistment  or  the 
enactment  of  the  law. 

To  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  law,  the  following  case 
is  supposed  in  the  letter  of  Secretary  McAdoo,  which  accom- 
panied a  draft  of  the  bill  to  the  President : 

A  private  gets  $33  a  month  for  service  abroad.  If  he  has  a  wife 
and  two  children,  he  must  allot  to  them  at  least  $15  of  his  pay.  The 
government  supplements  this  by  giving  the  family  an  allowance  of 
$32.50.  The  family's  minimum  income,  therefore,  would  be  $47.50. 
The  father  can  allot  as  much  more  as  he  pleases.  If  there  is  an- 
other child,  the  government  will  allow  $5  additional.  If  that  man 
should  have  a  mother  or  father  actually  dependent  upon  him,  and 
to  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  contribute,  say,  $15  a  month, 
he  can  secure  an  allotment  of  $10  a  month  from  the  government  for 
the  parent  by  allotting  $5  more  of  his  pay.  Thus,  the  private  with 
a   wife,   three  children   and   a   mother   actually  dependent  upon   him, 
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by  giving  $20  out  of  his  $33  a  month,  would  get  from  the  govern- 
ment for  his  family  $47.50  a  month,  giving  his  family  $67.50  and 
still  leave  the  man  $13  per  month  for  spending  money.  If  there 
are  more  children,  or  if  there  is  also  a  dependent  father,  the  gov- 
ernment would  give  up  to  $50  in  all,  over  and  above  the  mans  own 
allotment. 

This  is  a  generous  provision  for  the  families  of  our  fighting 
men_not  too  generous,  but  amply  so.  It  provides  better  sup- 
port than  do  the  allowance  programs  of  any  of  our  allies. 
Canada  provides  a  flat  allowance  of  $20  a  month.  The 
schedules  of  England,  France  and  Italy  are  given  here  in 
comparison  with  that  proposed  in  Judge  Mack's  bill: 

MONTHLY    SEPARATION    ALLOWANCES    TO    SOLDIERS'    FAMILIES 

United 

English  French  Italian  States 

Wife    alone $13.00'  $6.50  $3.92  $15.00 

Wife  and   1   child 18.00  12.00-15.00  5.88  25.00 

Wife  and  2  children....       22.00  18.00  and  over  7.84  32.50 

Wife  and  3  children....       24.00  22.00  and  over  9.80  37.50 

Wife  and  4  children.  ..  .       26.00  30.00  and  over  11.76  42.50 

Wife  and  5  children....       28.00         13.72  47.50 

Wife  and  6  children....        30.00         15.68  52.50 

Wife  and  7  children .  .*.  .        32.00          17.64  57.50 

Wife  and  8  children ....        34.00          19.60  62.50 

Father  or  mother  alone..       36.00         3.92  10.00 

Both    6.38  20.00 

'Includes  6d.  a  day  from  man's  pay. 

There  will  be  instances  in  which  this  governmental  allow- 
ance will  not  be  adequate,  necessitating  a  supplementary  grant 
from  other  funds.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  income 
which  the  allotments  and  the  allowances  together  provide  will 
at  least  equal  the  accustomed  incomes  of  the  families  which  re- 
ceive them.  Indeed,  unless  the  experience  of  our  allies  is 
reversed  in  this  country,  many  of  the  families  of  our  fighting 
men  will,  if  this  bill  passes,  find  themselves  in  possession  of 
larger  and  more  stable  incomes  than  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to.  The  permanent  effects  of  this  change  upon  the 
American  standard  of  living  will  be  interesting  to  watch,  al- 
though they  may  be  difficult  to  trace. 

This  aspect  of  the  matter  raises  some  interesting  questions 
of  administration.  Our  local  governments  particularly  have 
made  rapid  strides  in  the  work  of  raising  standards  by  the 
education  of  individuals  and  family  groups  in  important  mat- 
ters of  living.  Much  of  our  public  health  nursing,  the  work 
of  infant  welfare  stations,  contacts  between  the  school  and  the 
home  are  primarily  educational  for  the  families  concerned. 
Under  the  plan  of  separation  allowances  proposed  by  the 
Alexander-Simmons  bill,  many  families  will  for  the  first  time 
be  able  to  finance  the  higher  standard  of  living  which  this  edu- 
cational work  is  intended  to  promote. 

The  large  majority  of  these  families  may  be  depended  upon 
to  rise,  by  virtue  of  their  own  good  sense,  to  this  opportunity. 
Others  will  need  the  same  leadership  in  doing  so  which  the 
workers  in  many  of  our  public  welfare  movements  are  at- 
tempting to  provide.     In  the  situation  created  by  the  assur- 


ance of  reasonably  comfortable  support  to  thousands  of  fami- 
lies under  this  bill,  there  is  a  distinct  challenge  to  our  public 
welfare  movements  from  the  Red  Cross,  national  in  its  scope, 
to  the  public  welfare  activities  of  our  local  communities. 
There  should  be  and  will  be  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  any 
public  welfare  agency  to  assume  any  right  of  entry  into  the 
homes  of  soldiers  and  sailors  because  they  are  receiving  gov- 
ernmental allowances  as  part  of  their  compensation.  This 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  To  those  families,  how- 
ever, who  voluntarily  seek  counsel  and  other  aid  in  new  prob- 
lems which  the  war  has  brought  them  and  old  problems  for 
which  the  leadership  of  the  man  is  no  longer  available,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  offer  whatever  form  of  helpfulness  they 
may  need  and  human  resourcefulness  can  provide. 

The  bill  itself  makes  no  specific  reference  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  other  than  to  lodge  it  in  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  in  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  investi- 
gation of  applications  and  the  making  of  awards  and  to  make 
the  actual  method  of  payment  subject  to  regulations  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments. 

One  feature  of  the  bill  has  caused  considerable  discussion. 
Enlisted  men,  without  dependents,  may  be  required,  under 
regulations  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  to  deposit 
one-half  of  their  pay  to  be  held  during  such  period  of  service 
as  may  be  prescribed.  Such  deposits  are  to  bear  interest  at  4 
per  cent  and  are  to  be  paid,  principal  and  interest,  to  him  or 
his  designated  beneficiaries,  at  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed 
period  of  service. 

The  justification  of  this  compulsory  saving  by  men  who 
have  no  dependents  is  stated  by  Secretary  McAdoo  to  be  "to 
instill  thrift,  to  enable  a  man  to  build  up  a  fund  out  of  which 
he  can  pay  the  insurance  premiums  and,  above  all,  better  to 
preserve  equality  and  democracy  among  the  members  of  our 
own  forces  and  between  them  and  the  allies." 

It  is  reported  that  the  difference  in  the  spending  money  of 
our  troops  in  France  and  that  of  the  English  and  French 
troops  has  already  created  embarrassment,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  the  greater  incomes  of  the  Canadian  and  Aus- 
tralian troops  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  At  the  hearings 
on  the  proposed  law,  Judge  Mack  reported  the  judgment  of 
General  Pershing  that  ten  dollars  a  month  was  ample  spend- 
ing money  for  our  troops.  The  compulsory  allotment  of  pay 
by  soldiers  with  families  is  hardly  open  to  question.  There  is 
much  force  in  the  argument  that  it  is  likely  to  create  less  dis- 
content in  the  soldier  who  has  a  family  if  his  unmarried  fel- 
lows are  for  the  present  on  the  same  financial  footing  as 
himself. 

This  bill  represents  a  tremendous  stride  forward  from  the 
flat-rate  program  of  allowances  adopted  during  the  summer 
of  1916,  when  our  troops  were  on  the  Mexican  border.  It 
will  assure  all  of  the  essentials  of  a  sound  program  for  meet- 
ing the  situation :  stability,  adequacy  and  consideration. 


CLOSE  QUARTERS 

From  the  Yiddish  of  Abraham  Raisin,  by  Leah  W .  Leonard 


EIGHT  in   the   family, 
Beds  only  two — 
When  bedtime  comes  round, 
Pray,  what  do  they  do? 

Three  sleep  with  father, 
With  mother  you'll  find 

Three  more  are  sleeping — 
Hands,  feet — all  entwined. 


Each  night  at  bedtime 
And  each  to  his  bed — 

'Tis  then  the  poor  mother 
Would  wish  she  were  dead. 

Yes,  truly  she'd  wish  it 
Deep  down  in  her  heart — 

Though  narrow  the  grave  is, 
Yet  each  sleeps  apart ! 


The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper' 


By  Elsie  Eaton  Newton 


IF  you  happen  to  be  traveling  anywhere  in  the  great  West, 
turn  to  your  neighbor  and  ask  him  what  he  thinks  about 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  A  hundred 
chances  to  one  he  will  answer  after  this  fashion:  "1  he 
I-Won't-Work's?  Why,  they  are  a  lot  of  nuisances  and 
worse.  If  they  ever  try  to  get  busy  in  my  front  yard,  some- 
thing will  happen  to  them  so  they  will  never  come  back." 

Presuming  that  you  are  in  a  chair-car  such  as  our  western 
roads  run  as  day-coaches,  your  neighbor. is  likely  to  be  one  of 
those  lean,  brown  men  in  a  soft  shirt,  a  soft  hat  and  well- 
fitting  store-clothes  of  the  season.  He  is  the  kind  that  shaves 
daily,  gets  pressed  spasmodically,  reads  the  local  papers  and 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  probably  one  of  the  weekly 
periodicals  that  digest  the  news.  When  he  goes  to  Spokane 
or  Denver,  which  he  does  not  infrequently,  he  drops  in  to  see 
a  good  vaudeville,  or  Charlie  Chaplin  on  the  screen ;  or,  if 
he  is  a  rancher  who  sold  his  wheat  at  a  dollar  seventy-five, 
he  paid  off  nearly  all  the  mortgage  and  took  his  wife  and" 
daughters  to  the  city,  putting  up  at  the  best  hotel  and  giving 
them  a  good  time  generally. 

Modern  Schools  and  a  Great  White  Way 
He  HAS  little  or  no  class-consciousness.  For  a  mere  money- 
getter  he  has  no  worship,  but  for  a  "pile"  he  has  a  very  human 
admiration.  He  is  everlastingly  at  work  on  making  his  own, 
which  at  the  moment  is  represented  by  his  business  and  by  a 
modest  but  very  modern  bungalow  in  a  small  town — or  it 
may  be  an  unpretentious  ranch  house  with  its  own  lighting 
and  water  systems  and  some  effective  machinery  for  running 
the  ranch.  There  is  also  a  Ford  if  not  a  more  expensive  car, 
which  every  member  of  the  family  drives.  Each  summer 
he  takes  "mamma"  and  the  "kids"  for  a  long  trip  in  the  ma- 
chine, or  for  a  two  weeks'  camp  in  the  mountain  canons. 
His  son  is  a  Boy  Scout,  his  daughters  are  Campfire  Girls;  and 
art  the  children  are  to  have  a  high-school  education — which 
he  never  had.  His  wife  belongs  to  the  Woman's  Club  and 
the  Red  Cross  and  does  all  her  own  housework.  He — and 
she — lately  voted  for  a  bond  issue  to  provide  a  system  of  clus- 
ter lights  for  the  town  streets,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
corporation  was  already  pretty  heavily  bonded  for  an  up-to- 
date  high-school  building  with  its  equipment  for  domestic  sci- 
ence and  manual  training. 

In  national  affairs,  his  interest  is  fairly  keen,  but  rather 
remote ;  in  those  of  his  county  and  state  and  his  little  city  it  is 
absorbing.  He  did  not  want  war  (he  voted  for  a  president 
who  kept  us  out  of  war)  chiefly  because  Germany  seemed  too 
far  away  to  bother  us ;  but  when  the  right-about  was  ordered 
he  bought  some  Liberty  Bonds,  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross, 
enlisted  in  the  home-defense  guard  and  ploughed  up  the  front 
yard  into  a  garden  for  the  "kids"  to  work. 

The  picture  of  this  man  deserves  all  this  detail,   because 


1  Extended  travel  not  only  to  cities  but  to  villages  and  hamlets,  cross- 
roads and  the  open  country,  have  given  the  author  of  this  article  unexampled 
opportunity  to  test  the  temper  of  the  average  citizen  of  the  Far  West  toward 
the  I.  W.  W.  That  temper  struck  back  in  the  deportations  from  Bisbee  and 
the  lynching  of  Little  at  Butte.  It  forms  an  interesting  corollary  to  eastern 
feeling  as  brought  out  by  the  Survey  at  the  time  of  the  Lawrence  and 
Paterson  strikes  and  later  at  the  hearings  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mission. The  article  makes  no  attempt  to  study  the  itinerant  laborer  of  the 
West  or  the  reasons  for  his  being;  nor  does  it  embrace  any  discussion  of 
the  philosophy  back  of  the  I.  W.  W.  movement;  such  as  came  out  at  the 
strike  trials,  most  recently  at  Everett,  Wash.,  reviewed  by  Anna  Louise 
Strong  in  the  Survey  fur  May  19. — Editor. 
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there  are  so  many  of  him,  and  it  is  upon  him  that  the  shadow 
of  the  I.W.W.  falls  with  sinister  effect. 

His  kind  are  essentially  builders,  putting  courage  and  en- 
ergy into  the  development  of  a  country  that  may  or  may  not 
yield  all  that  their  enthusiasm  dreams  of.  This  boundless  be- 
lief in  its  future  is  their  dominating  characteristic.  They 
have  bonded  themselves  to  the  future  and  every  ounce  of  en- 
ergy and  strategy  is  required  to  justify  their  optimism. 

Across  their  anthill  there  threatens  the  trail  of  this  strange 
wanderer,  that  has  acquired  its  morals  from  undigested  theo- 
ries, or  evolved  them  through  bitter  experience  in  acute  com- 
petition.    Carrying  a  banner,  it  sets  its  heel  upon  the  anthill. 

The  great  West  is  not  an  industrial  xegion,  but  here  and 
there  are  lumber  and  mining  interests  of  large  importance. 
Whatever  the  interest,  whether  industrial  or  not,  it  is  "ours" 
— our  mines,  our  mills,  our  fruit  ranches,  our  wheat,  our 
cattle.  The  shortcomings  of  any  of  them,  either  in  manage- 
ment or  purpose,  will  be  discussed  with  entire  candor,  but  as 
long  as  they  contribute  to  prosperity  they  are  sturdily  ours. 

These  newer  communities  are  more  democratic,  more  indi- 
vidual, yet  in  a  sense  more  social  than  the  older  ones.  The 
day  of  solidified  selfishness  and  viciousness  of  congested  popu- 
lations is  yet  afar  off.  There  is  a  spirit  of  give-and-take,  of 
live-and-let-live,  of  generous  impulse.  Understanding  of  mod- 
ern industrialism  is  vague.  The  individualistic  viewpoint  pre- 
vails. A  man  who  has  whacked  his  way  through  adverse  cir- 
cumstances does  not  understand  why  every  other  man  cannot 
do  the  same. 

"I  have  lived  in  the  woods,  worked  in  the  lumber  mills, 
slept  on  the  ground,  eaten  rough  fare,  blistered  my  hands, 
worked  sixteen  hours  a  day — and  worked  out  of  it  into  some- 
thing better.  Why  should  any  husky  man  make  such  a  'holler' 
about  working  conditions?  Let  him  cut  his  way  out  of  them 
to  better  ones  and  quit  talking  so  much."  "Don't  be  a 
knocker,"  is  a  common  expression.  It  is  addressed  usually 
to  the  man  who  refuses  to  be  over-optimistic  about  his  own 
town,  but  the  spirit  of  it  has  crept  into  other  relations. 

Shoot  First;  Then  Argue 

The  sense  of  fairness  in  the  westerner  is  equal  if  not  su- 
perior to  his  respect  for  law.  He  expects  a  certain  line  of 
conduct  from  his  fellows,  and  gives  in  turn  what  they  require 
of  him,  but  he  does  not  think  of  these  things  in  terms  of  law. 
Tolerance  he  has  to  a  great  degree ;  let  the  limit  be  reached 
and  he  is  exceptionally  quick  on  the  trigger.  Kill  a  rattler 
first,  he  will  tell  you,  and  argue  about  it  afterwards. 

When  the  I.W.W.  instigates  a  strike  in  "our"  lumber 
mill,  the  justification,  if  justification  there  be,  is  not  taken 
into  consideration.  He  resents  the  intrusion  and  its  effect 
upon  prosperity;  when  there  is  threat  of  destruction  of  the 
food  and  water  supply,  it  is  the  primitive  man  who  is  out- 
raged. Let  him  hear  the  utterances  against  the  government 
or  read  in  the  papers  the  I.W.W.  parody  on  Onward,  Chris- 
tian Soldiers,  and  there  is  but  one  thing,  according  to  his  code, 
that  is  to  be  done:  he  takes  his  gun,  collects  his  neighbors, 
finds  a  whip  or  a  rope — nor  talks  about  it  afterwards. 

How  far  the  press  has  contributed  to  an  unreasonable  preju- 
dice against  the  I.W.W.,  only  the  press  can  say.     One  can- 
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not  take  up  a  daily  paper  of  any  importance  that  one  or  more 
outrages  are  not  charged  up  in  it  to  the  I.W.W.,  or  men 
arrested  for  petty  crimes  upon  whom,  it  is  reported,  I.W.W. 
membership  cards  are  found.  The  average  citizen  cannot  in- 
vestigate these  reports,  but  he  should  be  wary  of  having  his 
feelings  capitalized  by  either  pros  or  antis.  The  stories  of  the 
I.W.W.  that  are  passed  by  word  of  mouth  are  quite  as  potent 
for  prejudice,  many  of  them  uncorroborated.  One  finds  the 
shadow  in  nearly  every  state — in  Kansas  the  I.W.W.  threat- 
ened to  burn  the  wheat  field  of  this  farmer;  in  Oklahoma  the 
waterworks  of  that  small  city  were  dynamited  ;  in  Dakota, 
in  California,  in  Washington — and  so  on. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  an  I.W.W.  epidemic  in  San 
Diego  several  years  ago.  Street-speaking  became  a  menace, 
and  an  ordinance  against  it  was  enforced  till  the  jails  were 
filled.  Then  a  policeman  was  shot;  then  the  waterworks 
were  threatened.  The  citizens,  finding  that  the  law  did  not 
deal  effectually  with  the  problem,  formed  a  secret  vigilance 
committee,  rounded  up  the  leaders,  took  them  out  of  town, 
horsewhipped  them  and  sent  them  away.  By  preventing  the 
entrance  of  other  leaders  thereafter  the  city  has  been  reason- 
ably free  from  similar  propaganda,  I  am  told.  But  these 
measures,  which  have  been  repeated  in  other  instances  in  more 
or  less  degree,  did  not  prevent  an  Everett,  a  Bisbee,  or  a 
Butte. 

The  West  and  the  Itinerant  Laborer 
The  West  always  has  a  bumper  crop  of  wanderers.  Some 
are  hoboes,  some  are  merely  adventurers,  a  few  are  "tourists 
of  the  brake  beam,"  a  great  many  more  are  laborers  who  have 
become  itinerant  partly  through  necessity,  partly  through 
choice.  At  a  reclamation  camp  near  which  I  stayed  for  sev- 
eral weeks  last  summer  there  was  a  constant  stream  of  labor- 
ers going  in  and  coming  out.  Men  were  continually  im- 
ported from  the  cities,  their  transportation  being  paid  to  the 
camp.  Some  of  them  deserted  before  reaching  camp,  others 
slipped  out  immediately  upon  arrival,  very  few  remained  for 
any  length  of  time.  Conditions  and  wages  at  these  govern- 
ment camps  are  very  fair,  it  could  hardly  have  been  a  protest 
against  either  that  sent  them  away  before  they  arrived.  The 
faces  of  most  of  the  men  were  of  foreign  cast,  here  and  there 
an  alert  American;  a  good  many  obviously  down-and-out's, 
lacking  even  decent  clothing;  many  carried  their  roll  of  bed- 
ding as  if  it  were  a  habit.  A  few  were  plainly  deficient,  but 
the  proportion  seemed  small.  A  large  proportion  were  igno- 
rant apparently.  All  the  faces  were  joyless,  somber,  uninter- 
ested, a  trifle  suspicious. 

At  a  lumber-company  hotel  on  Puget  Sound,  a  stream 
of  similar-looking  workmen  came  up  the  hill  to  dinner,  the 
manager  commenting  thoughtfully  upon  them  as  they  passed 
the  window.  Nearly  all  were  of  foreign  origin,  he  said. 
Not  many  of  them  stayed  longer  than  three  months,  and  most 
of  them  asked  for  their  "time"  within  a  less  period. 


It  is  among  these  men  who  have  no  roots  that  the  propa- 
gandist for  a  rearrangement  of  wealth  finds  the  choicest  soil. 
Apparently  the  I.W.W.  has  used  this  class  in  organization. 
The  westerner  has  good  reason  to  fear  it,  if  he  fears  anything, 
for  it  has  no  habitation,  but  swarms,  over  the  land  and  holds 
no  relationship  to  any  of  the  things  of  his  world — save  that 
for  a  brief  time  it  uses  his  tools.  He  is  not  organized  against 
it ;  he  can  erect  no  barriers ;  the  industries  upon  which  all  his 
living  depends  are  made  precarious.  All  his  energies  have 
been  so  intent  upon  sending  down  his  roots  in  a  new  country 
that  he  is  unprepared  to  meet  the  situation  by  any  thoughtful 
effort. 

As  the  Westerner  Puts  It 

Said  one  westerner,  "The  I.W.W.  is  human  envy  gone 
mad.  It  is  covetousness  with  a  president,  a  secretary  and  a 
membership  card." 

A  young  miner  prospecting  in  Oklahoma  asserted  that  no 
man  could  work  where  the  I.W.W.  is.  "They  won't  let 
you  work  except  at  the  wages  they  name,  and  if  these  are  too 
high  no  one  can  afford  to  employ  you." 

"A  set  of  bums,"  said  one  traveling  man. 

"They  are  on  their  way,  but  they  don't  know  where  they 
are  going,"  are  the  words  of  another. 

Commenting  upon  the  happening  in  San  Diego  which  has 
been  referred  to,  a  lawyer  of  that  city  is  quoted : 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  average  citizen  thinks  the  I.  W.  W.  is  a 
man  who  seeks  to  live  without  earning  that  living.  This  being  true, 
he  is  therefore  a  thief,  because  he  is  taking  or  attempting  to  take 
that  which  belongs  to  another.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  prejudice. 
American  people  are  very  tolerant;  they  stand  a  good  deal  without 
seeming  to  be  affected;  but  when  men  attempt  to  break  laws  and 
take  what  is  not  properly  theirs,  something  happens.  The  class  of 
people  who  formed  the  I.  W.  W.  here  were  a  low  type  of  men.  I 
saw  some  of  them  in  the  court  rooms.  They  were  mostly  young  men 
who  appeared  to  be  guided  by  older  men.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
leaders  were  men  of  the  type  who  seek  to  live  by  creating  trouble.  A 
community,  no  matter  how  small,  must  have  laws  or  ordinances 
which  shall  govern  its  administration.  If  they  are  not  willing  to 
obey  the  laws,  then  let  them  leave  the  community. 

Evidently  they  who  broke  the  laws  in  San  Diego  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  community,  without  benefit  of  law! 

The  transcontinental  railways  —  indeed,  all  the  western 
railways — have  never  been  able  to  deal  effectually  with  the 
problem  of  the  man  who  rides  but  will  not — and  maybe  can- 
not— pay  his  way.  This  person  becomes  an  adept  in  evasion. 
He  is  not  always  a  hobo,  he  is  not  always  an  I.W.W.,  but 
this  is  a  method  of  mobilization  and  an  opportunity  for  propa- 
ganda whose  importance  cannot  be  overlooked.  When  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  prevent  it,  the  problem  may  become  less 
acute.  But  if  will  not  be  solved.  With  characteristic  opti- 
mism the  westerner  has  given  little  serious  consideration  to 
the  movement  as  such ;  this  is  why  he  is  unprepared.  At  the 
present  moment  he  prefers  to  get  rid  of  it  and  discuss  it  after- 
ward. 


A  Dry  Look  Ahead 

By  Elizabeth   Tilt  on 


BEFORE  the  war  it  was  almost  a  "bromide"  that, 
should  this  country  go  in  we  should  close  our  saloons 
at  once.  We  went  to  war.  We  tried  to  close  our 
saloons.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  are  still  run 
wide  open,  eighty-six  of  them  within  a  half  mile  of  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn  equally  exposed  and  so  on  down  the 
coast.  Thus  far  the  liquor  interests  have  won  more  than 
the  drys. 

Here  is  precisely  where  the  matter  stands:  Distilling 
stopped  at  11  p.  M.  on  September  8.  But  as  the  distilleries 
had  greatly  over-produced,  the  sale  of  distilled  liquor  in 
saloons  and  elsewhere  will  go  on  as  usual  for  many  months, 
the  only  change  being  that  spirits  will  be  more  expensive. 
Gilmore,  speaking  for  the  liquor  interests,  says  that  they 
will  make  a  fortune  out  of  this  measure;  hence  it  was  al- 
lowed to  pass  that  stronghold  of  the  wets,  the  United  States 
Senate.  But  the  President  can  take  over  this  distilled  liquor 
if  we  need  it  for  munition  purposes.  He  can  also  stop  the 
making  of  wine  and  beer. 

What  that  overworked  man,  President  Wilson,  will  do  is 
any  man's  guess.  The  brewers  say  that  he  will  do  nothing; 
that  he  is  "safe."  Others,  drys,  say  he  will  do  everything 
when  the  stress  for  food  is  greater  and  the  appeal  to  the 
people  can  be  made  more  poignant. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  very  straight-thinking  man.  Business  and 
social  service  are  what  he  sees  rather  than  politics.  One  must 
believe  that  personally  he  sees  the  absurdity  of  asking  the 
women  to  save  every  crumb  while  the  government  wastes 
70,000.000  bushels  of  grain  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  The . 
New  Republic  for  August  25  says  that  Mr.  Hoover,  as 
food  administrator,  will  seize  the  grain  now  diverted  to 
the  manufacture  of  liquor — all  in  the  good  time  that  is  coming 
when  stress  of  war  needs  puts  efficiency  first  and  snows  politics 
under. 

That  is  truly  the  virile  thing  to  do.  If  we  do  not  do  it,  it 
means  we  are  a  nation  which  tells  the  business  interests  of 
the  few,  led  by  such  senators  as  Penrose,  Lodge,  Wadsworth, 
Calder,  Reed  of  Missouri,  Representative  Meeker  and  oth- 
ers, to  take  precedence  over  human  welfare,  over  the  two 
things  most  needed  now — general  health  and  general  efficiency. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  will  work  on 
a  second  proposition.  There  were  ten  times  as  many  peti- 
tions sent  to  Congress  for  war  prohibition  as  for  any  other 
one  measure.  The  Senate  saw  that  an  embarrassing  number 
of  people  wanted  war  prohibition.    They  felt  the  rising  wrath 


of  the  West  and  the  South  when  brewerdom  won  in  the  Sen- 
ate. "We  must  throw  some  sop  to  the  dry  sentiment,"  said 
they,  and  they  threw  it.  They  passed  the  Sheppard  amend- 
ment for  nation-wide  prohibition  of  all  alcoholic  beverages; 
when  the  House  passes  this  amendment  it  goes  to  the  state 
legislatures,  and  when  thirty-six  ratify  it,  we  become  a  dry 
nation — dry  for  the  war,  dry  in  the  weary  days  of  recon- 
struction after  the  war.  The  wets  got  a  clause  tacked  on 
that  the  states  must  ratify  this  amendment  in  six  years. 
This  clause  will  probably  be  dropped  by  the  House. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  believes  the  House  will  pass  the 
amendment  next  December.  It  is  already  at  work  organizing 
its  forces  for  getting  the  state  ratifications.  Twenty-six 
states  are  dry;  ten  more  will  be  needed. 

What  to  do  now?  First,  we  must  see  that  our  represen- 
tatives at  Washington  will  vote  for  a  national  dry  amend- 
ment; second,  we  must  see  that  only  dry  men  are  sent  to  our 
state  legislatures;  third,  we  must  work  towards  having  spe- 
cial sessions  called  in  those  states  where  legislatures  do  not 
meet  annually.     This  is  the  political  work. 

For  social  workers,  I  see  other  work  in  addition  to  this. 
I  wish  they  would  all  form  prohibition  committees,  and  let 
their  chief  task  be  getting  the  people  with  whom  they  work 
ready  for  prohibition.  There  will  be  a  great  fight  to  save 
wine  and  beer,  that  is,  to  keep  the  saloon.  Headway  cannot 
be  made  this  way. 

Again,  the  French  wine  industries  are  already  laying  plans 
to  invade  this  country  after  the  war.  Wine  countries,  like 
France,  not  only  overload  themselves  with  wine  but  pass  to 
stronger  liquors.  France  is  second  of  all  the  prominent  coun- 
tries (1906-10)  in  the  amount  of  distilled  liquor  drunk,  Den- 
mark being  first. 

Charles  Stelzle,  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  has 
induced  Vance  Thompson  to  write  a  leaflet  on  wine  to  be  sent 
to  our  boys  in  France.  I  hope  that  as  soon  as  it  is  available 
social  workers  can  get  the  facts  in  this  leaflet  to  their  friends. 
This  is  the  time  to  make  everybody  understand  that  history 
shows  that  headway  against  liquor  has  not  been  made  by 
half-measures — moderation,  use  of  beer  and  wine — but  by 
total  abstinence  followed  as  fast  as  the  sentiment  ripened  by 
prohibition   of   all   alcoholic   beverages. 

This  is  the  winter  in  which  to  become  anti-alcohol  propa- 
gandists. I  do  hope  that  social  workers  will  have 
committees  that  can  act,  for  as  old  Meg  Merrilies  said  in  the 
cave  under  the  rocks,   "The  hour  and  the  man   has  come." 

—Brown  in  the  Clncago  Daily  News. 
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COUNTRY-WIDE  TRAINING  IN 
HOME  SERVICE 

AS  a  result  of  a  conference  held  by 
fhe  Department  of  Civilian  Relief 
of  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
in  Washington  last  week  plans  were 
made  for  a  country-wide  series  of  home 
service  institutes  for  the  training  of 
workers  to  be  enlisted  in  the  home  serv- 
ice of  local  Red  Cross  chapters  [see  the 
Survey  for  September  1,  page  486]. 

Twenty-three  institutes  have  already 
been  established  and  will  open  on  Oc- 
tober 15.  They  will  take  the  full  time 
of  students  for  a  period  of  six  weeks, 
devoted  to  class  work  and  field  work 
under  supervision.  The  membership  of 
each  institute  will  be  limited  to  twenty- 
five.  Members  will  be  recruited  from 
the  local  chapters  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
are  not  to  be  exclusively  from  the  com- 
munity where  the  institute  is  held. 

The  conference  developed  a  remark- 
able blending  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  universities  with  the  procedure 
of  practical  social  work  which  promises 
to  give  these  institutes  far-reaching  in- 
fluence. The  need  for  trained  workers 
in  the  home  service  of  the  Red  Cross 
is  not  easily  exaggerated,  and  demands 
for  such  training  are  increasing. 

The  home  service  requires  workers 
who  are  trained  to  deal  helpfully  and 
efficiently  with  disorganized  families. 
The  raising  of  the  national  army,  now 
mobilizing,  will  make  the  problem  of 
assisting  such  families  acute  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  The  institutes 
will  supply  a  measure  of  such  training. 
They  will  follow  the  same  general 
progress  of  instruction  which  will  cover 
the  following  general  topics  in  class  dis- 
cussion supplemented  by  the  field  work : 

The  functions  and  organization  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  the  field  of 
home  service,  the  normal  family,  the  funda- 
mental methods  of  home  service,  health, 
home  economics,  child  welfare,  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children,  the  re-educa- 
tion and  readjustment  of  the  disabled,  the 
unstable  family,  the  personal  factor  in  work 
with  disorganized  families,  relief,  the  racial 
equation,  community  resources  for  home 
service,  cooperation,  responsibilities  and 
qualifications  of  the  home  service  worker. 


The  twenty- three  institutes  already 
provided  for — they  will  be  followed  by 
many  others  in  different  cities  and  in 
some  cases  by  a  second  course  in  the 
same  city — are  to  be  held  in : 

Atlanta,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Columbia,  S.  C. ;  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Dallas,  Denver,  Indianapolis,  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Nashville,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Richmond, 
St.  Louis,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Springfield, 
111.;  Washington,  Milwaukee. 

The  wide  range  of  interest  in  the  in- 
stitutes, both  geographically  and  as  to 
educational  connections,  is  indicated  by 
the  list  of  those  in  attendance  at  the 
Washington  meeting: 

Prof.  J.  E.  Hagerty  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Prof.  Loren  D.  Osborn  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  Prof.  J.  J.  Pettijohn  of 
the  University  of  Indiana,  Prof.  A.  J.  Todd 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Professor 
Robertson  and  Prof.  Francis  Tyson  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Prof.  William  F. 
Ogburn  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
Prof.  John  L.  Gillin  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  George  B.  Mangold  of  the  St. 
Louis  School  of  Social  Economy,  Katherine 
MacMahon  of  the  Boston  School  for  Social 
Workers,  Flora  Saylor  of  the  Dallas  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  Bernard  J.  New- 
man of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
Service,  H.  H.  Hibbs  of  the  Richmond  School 
of  Social  Economy,  J.  P.  Kranz  of  Peabody 
College,  Edith  Thompson  of  Atlanta,  Theo 
Jacobs  of  Baltimore,  Miss  Bell  of  Cleveland, 
Margaret  Laing  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  William 
J.  Deeny  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Mrs.  Walter  S. 
Ufford  of  Washington,  W.  Frank  Persons, 
director  general  of  civilian  relief  of  the 
American  Red  Cross;  Thomas  J.  Riley  and 
Porter  R.  Lee,  national  directors  of  home  ser- 
vice institutes  for  the  Red  Cross. 
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GIFTS    TO    BE    SPARED    THE 
INCOME  TAX 

SOME  $30,000,000  will  be  added  to 
the  resources  of  educational,  char- 
itable and  religious  institutions,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  Senator  Hollis, 
of  New  Hampshire,  by  virtue  of  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  war-revenue 
bill  which  exempts  from  the  income  tax 
all  gifts  to  institutions  of  these  classes 
up  to  15  per  cent  of  the  net  income  of 
the  donor. 

This  amendment,  as  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Hollis  on  September  7,  exempted 
from  payment  of  income  taxes  all  such 
gifts  up  to  20  per  cent  of  the  donor's 
income,  and  he  had  a  sufficient  number 
of  votes  pledged  to  secure  its  adoption 
in  that  form,  but  he  accepted  the  lower 
figure  when  it  was  offered  as  a  com- 
promise, on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  by  Senator  Simmons.  The 
acceptance  of  the  amendment  by  the 
committee  gave  reasonable  guaranty  of 
its  adoption  by  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees. 

Discussing  the  amendment  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Hollis  said  that  his  own 
experience  in  college  had  made  him 
wish  that  all  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing were  maintained  at  public  expense, 
rather  than  by  the  gifts  of  individuals. 
However,  the  country  had  built  up  a 
system  of  great  colleges  and  universi- 
ties dependent  upon  private  donations 
for  their  maintenance,  and  the  necessity 
for  the  protection  of  their  funds  was  ob- 
vious. Former  President  Taft  had  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  if  the  proposed 
exemption  of  these  donations  from  in- 
come taxation  were  not  secured,  Hamp- 
ton Institute  would  be  compelled  to 
close  its  doors,  he  said;  other  institu- 
tions were  in  the  same  situation. 

The  amendment  is  the  result  of  a 
movement  organized  under  the  Commit- 
tee on  War  Charity  and  Social  Work 
last  June,  under  the  leadership  of  Sam- 
uel McCune  Lindsay,  of  New  York. 
In  a  letter  to  Senator  Simmons,  Dr. 
Lindsay  suggested  three  alternative 
methods  of  exempting  gifts:  the  deduc- 
tion  of   the   full   amount   of   such   gifts 
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from  all  income  subject  to  taxation; 
the  exemption  or  deduction  of  a  percent- 
age— say  25  per  cent,  50  per  cent  or  75 
per  cent — of  the  total  contributions  of 
such  a  character  from  all  income  subject 
cither  to  the  normal  tax  or  any  rate 
of  surtax ;  or  the  full  amount  of  gifts 
and  donations  might  be  allowed  as  an 
exemption  deducted  from  gross  income 
for  the  purpose  of  the  normal  tax  only. 
The  alternative  chosen  by  Senator 
Hollis  for  a  test  of  sentiment  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  one  accepted  by  the 
committee,  was  the  first — the  deduction 
of  the  full  amount  of  such  gifts  from 
all  income  taxes,  whether  normal  or 
surtax.  It  was  then  restricted  in  total 
application,  as  above  noted,  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  income  of  the  donor. 

EXPORTING  THE  AMERICAN 
PLAYGROUND 

THE  American  colonies  in  nearly  all 
the  European  cities  keep  up  base- 
ball as  best  they  can  with  local  facili- 
ties. These  games,  especially  contests 
between  different  American  teams,  ac- 
cording to  Mind  and  Body,  attract  large 
numbers  of  native  spectators  for  whose 
benefit  games  are  arranged,  especially 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Elementary  ex- 
planations of  the  game  are  printed  on 
the  back  of  the  score  sheets  in  the  native 
language  of  the  country. 

International  football  will  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  friendly  rivalry  of  army 
teams  in  France.  George  B.  Ford, 
a  member  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
commission  to  France,  during  his  visit 
last  year  observed  that  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, a  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ment and  largely  borrowed  from  Eng- 
land, has  received  a  new  impetus  from 
the  imperative  necessity  in  wartime  to 
keep  men  and  women  in  the  best  physi- 
cal condition.  New  recreation  parks 
and  playgrounds  have  recently  been  pro- 
moted in  Rheims,  Clermont-en-Argonne 
and  Bordeaux. 

But  in  neutral  countries  also  the 
American  idea  of  outdoor  sports  con- 
tinues to  find  favor.  A  soccer  team 
from  St.  Louis  has  been  invited  by  the 
Swedish  football  association  to  play  a 
series  of  games  in  Sweden.  A  cable  re- 
ceived by  T.  W.  Cahill,  secretary  of 
the  United  States  Football  Association, 
from  the  Scandinavian  organization  not 
only  agreed  to  all  the  proposed  terms  of 
the  trip  of  the  St.  Louis  eleven  but  also 
requested  that  the  St.  Louis  squad  be 
composed  of  men  who  could  make  up 
two  baseball  nines.  This  invitation  re- 
sulted from  a  number  of  exhibition  base- 
ball games  played  last  fall  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  by  an  all-American 
soccer  team,  which  attracted  large  at- 
tendances. 

Playground  and  recreation  work  on 
the  American  model  is  to  be  introduced 
in    Tumkur,    South    India,    by    Deputy 


Commissioner  K.  Chandy.  Thitsumai- 
kan  University  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  recently 
wrote  to  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America,  requesting 
information  on  how  best  to  initiate  in 
Japan  work  similar  to  that  promoted 
by  the  association.  "To  the  Japanese 
public,"  writes  Setzuzo  Mikami,  "the 
idea  of  the  work  is  new,  and  they  are 
not  yet  informed  of  the  ideal  of  the 
movement  and  its  educational  values." 
He  particularly  desires  to  know  more 
concerning  facilities  for  swimming. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Tokio 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  held  on 
June  1  with  scouts  from  Yokohama  pres- 
ent as  guests.  Though  chiefly  composed 
of  Japanese  boys,  the  troop  admits  also 
foreigners  and,  under  an  American  scout 
master,  represents  a  truly  international 
organization. 

In  Russia,  war  conditions  have  been 
directly  responsible  for  giving  a  new  im- 
petus to  recreational  work  for  children. 
Mutual  helpfulness  is  a  social  feature  in 
that  country  to  an  extent  which  has  not 
been  fully  appreciated  here.  When  chil- 
dren fell  into  neglect  through  the  ab- 
sence of  their  fathers  at  the  front  and 
the  obligation  upon  their  mothers  to  go 
out  to  earn  their  support  or  to  work  the 
fields,  patriotic  women  throughout  the 
country  took  upon  themselves  the 
task  of  providing  recreational  activities. 

Last  summer,  according  to  the  Rus- 
sian Translation  Service,  a  teacher  in 
the  small  village  of  Krasnow,  realizing 
the  need  for  supervision  of  her  pupils 
during  the  summer,  went  to  the  district 
zemstvo  council  of  Jaroslaw  and  asked 
for  funds  to  organize  a  playground. 
She  was  given  thirty-five  dollars  uncon- 
ditionally, except  for  the  request  of  a 
detailed  account.  After  organizing  mod- 
eling and  drawing  classes  and  story-tell- 
ing hours,  and  after  winning  over  the 
mothers  who  at  first  were  hostile,  the 
value  of  her  work  was  generally  rec- 
ognized, and  the  same  zemstvo  appro- 
priated about  $1,000  for  the  establish- 
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ment  of  similar  playgrounds  in  twenty 
villages  this  year.  The  movement  has 
attracted  widespread  attention,  and  other 
zemstvos  are  considering  similar  action. 
The  first  half  of  a  series  of  illustrated 
articles,  Exporting  the  American  Play- 
ground, by  C.  M.  Goethe,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Survey  last  year.  Pres- 
sure of  space  in  a  period  of  slender  issues 
when  paper  has  been  costing  double  led 
to  the  postponement  of  the  second  half. 
Articles  on  recreation  in  French  Africa, 
Germany  and  China  are  in  type. 

BRITISH    WOMEN    ENTERING 
AGRICULTURE 

SO  large  and  important  has  been  the 
increase  of  women  on  the  land  that 
the  English  Board  of  Agriculture  found 
it  necessary  in  January,  1917,  to  or- 
ganize a  Women's  Labor  Department, 
of  which  Miss  Talbot,  previously  en- 
gaged for  some  time  as  an  inspector 
for  the  board,  became  the  director.  At 
the  last  census,  in  1911,  there  were 
120,000  women  doing  agricultural  work 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  including  sea- 
sonal workers.  Between  April,  1914, 
and  April,  1917,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  44,500. 

Miss  Talbot  is  convinced — and  is 
supported  in  this  view  by  many  expres- 
sions of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  prac- 
tical farmers — that  many  of  these 
women  have  found  a  permanent  place 
for  themselves  in  rural  pursuits  and 
that,  in  fact,  they  will  be  indispensable 
for  the  revival  and  extension  of  agri- 
culture when  the  war  is  oyer.  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  women  are 
of  the  educated  classes,  specially  re- 
cruited in  the  season  for  fruit-picking, 
and  look  upon  their  work  as  an  emer- 
gency war  contribution. 

The  great  majority  are  permanently 
engaged  in  farm  work  and  hare  proved 
surprisingly  efficient,  especially  in  dairy 
work  and  in  the  feeding  and  manage- 
ment of  stock.  Prior  to  the  war  the 
milkmaid  of  folklore  fame  had  become 
almost  extinct.  Now  farmers  find  that 
they  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  not 
taking  greater  pains  to  train  women  for 
responsible  jobs  in  and  around  the 
dairies.  They  have  proved  more  useful 
in  rearing  young  animals  than  men ; 
many  have  been  given  charge  of  teams 
of  horses  and  they  are  engaged  also  in 
field  work. 

The  number  of  farm  women  would 
be  even  greater  were  it  not  for  bad  hous- 
ing conditions,  unattractive  food  and 
low  wages.  So  far  all  efforts  have 
failed  to  get  farmers  to  provide  condi- 
tions of  employment  which,  together 
with  the  natural  attraction  of  open-air 
work,  would  effectively  counteract  the 
incentives  of  industrial  employment, 
with  its  shorter  hours  and  comforts  of 
urban  residence.  The  returns  from 
small  holdings  such  as  women  can  man- 
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CHINESE  STUDENTS  SWAT  THE  FLY 


GIRLS  in  the  physical  department  of  the  Shanghai  Y.  W. 
teaching  the  lesson  of  "Swat  the  Fly."     One  girl,  whose 
of  various  animals,  hovered  over  the  monkey  and  pig-sty,  and 

The  director  of  the  department  is  Miss  Ying  Mei  Chun, 
present  dormitory  accommodation,  and  the  school  is  hoping 
cannot  easily  understand  why,  if  you  have  a  school  you  cannot 
came  from  government  schools,  seven  from  mission  schools 
more  class  is  needed,  and  two  more  teachers  and  three  secre 
and  playgrounds,  and  assisting  in  the  public  health  campaigns, 
being  refused  because  of  shortage  of  workers  for  the  Y.  W. 

Abby  Mayhew  is  secretary  of  physical  education   of  the 


C.  A.  gave  a  playlet  definitely  propagandist  in  its  purpose  of 

white  wings  identify  her  as  the  Fly,  crept  round  the  stalls 

finally  came  to  the  Child,  who  presently  drooped  and  died ! 

The  sixteen   students  of  the   1916  class  more  than   fill  the 

for   larger   space ;    for,   as   the   secretary   says,   "The   Chinese 
take  them  in  when  they  apply."    Eight  of  this  year's  students 

and  one  from  a  Confucian    family.     Space   for  at  least  one 

taries  could  find  abundant  work  in  developing  physical  work 
Invitations  to  teach  in  the  gentry  and  government  schools  are 

C.  A.  itself. 
National  Young  Women's   Christian   Association   of   China. 


age  also  are- as  yet  precarious,  especially 
for  those  of  brief  experience  and  par- 
tial training. 

The  government  is  now  energetically 
promoting  different  methods  of  train- 
ing women  in  agriculture.  Besides  ag- 
ricultural colleges,  comparatively  few 
in  number,  there  are  247  training  cen- 
tres and  140  farms  registered  as  estab- 
lishments for  the  instruction  of  women. 
On  some  of  them  an  "emergency" 
training  course  of  only  one  month 
has  been  inaugurated.  Belgian  expe- 
rience is  followed  in  the  provision  of 
instruction  for  the  wives  of  farm 
laborers  who  are  unable  to  leave  their 
homes. 

The  Agricultural  Organization  So- 
ciety has  created  125  farm  women's 
clubs,  misnamed  "institutes,"  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  cooperation  in  buy- 
ing and  in  the  use  of  modern  appliances, 
but  incidentally  also  excellent  means  of 
mutual  instruction  and  advice  by  lec- 
turers sent  on  circuit. 

The  Women's  Labor  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  organizing 
secretaries  in  each  of  sixty  counties  and 
sixteen  traveling  inspectors.  It  is  on 
the  advice  of  the  latter  that  the  de- 
partment issues  grants  to  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Women's  Land 
Service  Corps  and  similar  bodies  which 
have  been  especially  useful  in  recruiting 
and    supervising    seasonal    labor.      The 


inspectors   also   look   into   housing   con- 
ditions. 

Miss  Talbot  and  others  who  have 
studied  the  situation  are  certain  that 
the  outlook  for  women  workers  on  the 
land  is  excellent. 

TO     MAKE     NEW     YORK     AN 
AMERICAN  CITY 

TO  make  the  melting  pot  melt  is 
the  aim  of  the  program  adopted  by 
the  recently  organized  committee  on 
aliens  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on 
National  Defense  of  New  York  city. 
To  do  this  it  is  undertaking  en  a  large 
scale  phases  of  immigrant  education  that 
have  already  been  successfulfy  carried 
out  in  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo  and 
other  cities. 

"One  City,  One  Loyalty,  One  Peo- 
ple" is  the  slogan  that  states  the  under- 
lying motive ;  before  there  can  be  one 
people,  however,  the  committee  believes 
there  must  be  one  language.  For  that 
reason  the  practical  making  over  of  the 
city's  evening  schools  for  foreigners,  to 
the  end  that  English  may  be  universally 
spoken,  is  one  of  the  important  items 
in  the  plan.  While  the  war  is  the  occa- 
sion for  this  effort  to  unify  a  heteroge- 
neous population,  the  committee  hopes 
to  see  its  work  become  permanent. 

Already  the  Board  of  Education,  act- 
ing at  the  committee's  suggestion,  has 
added  $78,000  to  the  budget  for  even- 


ing schools,  the  original  estimate  being 
$24,000.  If  this  money  is  granted  it 
will  be  spent  to  employ  170  additional 
teachers  of  English,  fifty  teachers  of 
physical  training,  eighty  community  vis- 
itors and  four  supervisors  of  community 
visitors.  All  but  the  supervisors  are 
to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars 
a  night. 

To  train  both  volunteers  and  paid 
workers  for  the  position  of  community 
visitor,  the  Training  School  for  Com- 
munity Workers  of  the  People's  Insti- 
tute has  agreed  to  give  a  special  short 
course  beginning  October  1.  This  will 
include  fifteen  lectures  extending  over  a 
period  of  five  weeks  by  specialists  in 
various  phases  of  community  work.  In 
addition,  the  course  will  include  field 
work,  one  form  of  which  will  be  visits 
to  the  homes  of  aliens  in  company  with 
agents  of  city  departments  and  other 
organizations.  The  first  examination 
to  establish  a  list  from  which  commu- 
nity visitors  may  be  appointed  will  be 
held  by  the  city  the  middle  of  October. 

Thorough  socialization  of  the  evening 
schools  is  being  aimed  at.  The  commit- 
tee has  added  to  its  staff  H.  H.  Gold- 
berger,  who,  as  principal  of  evening 
school  25,  has  already  done  a  notable 
piece  of  work  in  this  direction.  The 
usual  experience  of  an  evening  school 
for  adult  foreigners  is  to  lose  80  per 
cent  of  its  registration  before  the  end  of 
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the  term.  Mr.  Goldberger  has  kept 
his  pupils  by  making  the  school  a  social 
a.s  well  as  an  educational  institution. 
Music,  recreation  and  speaking  have 
been  as  definite  a  part  of  the  program 
as  instruction  in  English.  Every  class 
has  been  made  a  club,  with  its  own 
president  and  organization.  On  the  hot- 
test nights  this  summer  the  attendance 
fell  off  only  slightly. 

This  is  the  success  which  the  com- 
mittee believes  every  evening  school 
ought  to  attain.  It  has  enlisted  the 
cooperation  of  settlements,  neighborhood 
associations  and  every  sort  of  social 
agency  to  provide  pupils  for  the  schools 
and  to  make  the  social  aspects  valuable. 
In  addition,  such  organizations  will  be 
urged  to  conduct  classes  of  their  own 
and  to  aid  in  the  program  in  other  ways. 
Robert  T.  Hill,  professor  of  economics 
and  sociology  at  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectady, and  William  C.  Smith,  the  new 
state  supervisor  of  immigrant  education, 
comprise,  with  Mr.  Goldberger,  the 
committee's  executive  staff. 

A  STATE  PROGRAM  FOR  WAR 
SERVICE 

«  T^VON'T  build  'war  orphans'  homes' 

JL/    after  this  war." 

This  might  be  laid  down  as  rule  num- 
ber one  for  states  planning  social  pro- 
grams in  connection  with  the  war,  to 
judge  from  the  emphasis  put  upon  it  by 
Hastings  H.  Hart,  director  of  the  Child 
Helping  Department  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  in  a  report  just  made  to 
the  West  Virginia  Executive  State 
Council  of  Defense.  Both  the  governor 
and  the  council  asked  Dr.  Hart  to  sug- 
gest a  program  "to  meet  conditions 
growing  out  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  with  Germany."  Clarence  L.  Sto- 
naker,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Charities  Aid  and  Prison  Reform  Asso- 
ciation, assisted  in  the  survey. 

After  the  Civil  War  Maine,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
other  states,  says  Dr.  Hart,  built  "sol- 
diers' orphans'  homes."  Most  of  the 
children  admitted  to  them  had  living 
mothers.  It  was  believed  that  the  state 
could  do  better  for  the  children  than 
could  be  done  by  their  mothers.  Dr. 
Hart  says: 


In  practice  the  orphans'  home  plan  did  not 
prove  entirely  satisfactory.  It  was  very  ex- 
pensive, involving  the  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren at  a  liberal  cost  for  many  years.  It  was 
an  unnatural  plan  of  living.  However  well- 
conducted  the  homes  might  be  the  children 
were  nevertheless  deprived  of  the  privileges 
and  opportunities  of  natural  family  home 
life.  It  was  a  cruel  plan.  The  state  said  to 
the  widowed  mother: 

"Poor  woman !  You  have  lost  your  hus- 
band who  has  sacrificed  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try. We  are  deeply  sorry  for  you  and  in 
order  to  testify  our  gratitude  to  him  and  our 
sympathy  for  you  we  will  take  your  children 
away  and  bring  them  up  for  you  and  thus 
will  enable  you  to  get  a  living  for  yourself." 


Thus  the  mother,  bereft  of  her  husband, 
was  bereft  also  of  her  children. 

Happily,  in  this  generation  we  have 
found  a  better  way,  says  Dr.  Hart.  This 
is  the  granting  of  mothers'  pensions, 
which  render  it  unnecessary  for  a  com- 
petent mother  to  be  separated  from  her 
children  or  to  let  them  roam  the  street 
while  she  works.  The  state  must  ascer- 
tain, says  Dr.  Hart,  whether  the  mother 
possesses  the  character,  intelligence  and 
physical  strength  to  bring  up  her  chil- 
dren properly.  For  such  children  as 
have  lost  both  parents,  or  whose  mothers 
are  unfit,  Dr.  Hart  recommends  placing- 
out  in  family  homes  through  an  approved 
agency.  West  Virginia  has  no  such  ap- 
proved agency  at  present,  he  says. 

Referring  to  West  Virginia's  produc- 
tion of  war  material,  such  as  coal,  steel, 
farm  products  and  live  stock,  the  report 
points  out  that  it  is  possible  to  lay  so 
heavy  a  burden  upon  workers  that  their 
productive  powers  will  be  diminished. 

In  the  long  run,  a  larger  and  better  product 
will  be  secured  from  54  hours'  work  per  week 
under  favorable  conditions,  with  good   food 


LIGHTNING 

From    the   Spanish    of  Jose   Santos    Chocano 
(Peru),  <who,  now  that  Ruben  Dario  is  no 
more,   is    considered    by    many   to    be   the 
greatest  living  Spanish-American  poet. 
Translated  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell. 

A  RAGGED    mother,    holding    out    thine 
hand 
Forever  at  the  doors,   in  sorrow  deep, 
And  seeing   always   bare    and    empty   chests 
And    human    consciences    fast    locked     in 
sleep ! 

O  thou  that  goest  gathering  in  the  bag 
Of  thy  sore  poverty  forever  more 

Leavings  that  in  the  shipwreck  of  each  day 
Follies  and  vices  cast  upon  the  shore! 

Daughter  art  thou  to  him  who  went  to  war, 
Marched  in  the  ranks  and  shed  his  blood  un- 

bought, 
Sank  down  in  battle,  fell  to  earth  and  died — 
And  no  one  now  remembers  that  he  fought. 

Sister  art  thou  to  him  who  fell   one  day 
Among  machinery's   teeth,   which   crush    and 

kill. 
The  wheels  were  all   indifferent  to  his  fate, 
But   human    hearts   were    more    indifferent 

still. 

Thou    wast    the    wife    of    him    who    at    the 

plough 

Died,  sunstruck,  as  he  labored  on  the  plain, 

Today  all  eat  the  bread  his  wheat  has  made. 

Thou   dost   not  eat   it — and   he   sowed   the 

grain ! 

Thou  art  the  daughter  and  the  sister  poor — 
The  widow,  always  left  with  child  unborn; 

Thou   art  the   mother   who  of  every  rag 
Will  make  a  flag,  when  breaks  tomorrow's 
morn. 

Still,   as   a   consolation,   in   thy  womb 
A  son  of  thy  dead  husband  thou  dost  bear, 

A  cloud  of  rags:  its  thoughts  are  of  the  sky — 
But  of  a  sky  where  tempest  fills  the  air! 

Thy  son  will  be  no  gentle  cherub  fair, 

No  honey-cup,  no  Mayflower  soft  of  bloom, 
O   ragged   mother!     Lo,   thou    art  the  cloud, 
And   thou   dost  bear  the   lightning  in   thy 
womb! 


and  with  opportunities  for  wholesome  recrea- 
tion, than  from  70  hours'  work  performed 
by  men  who  are  kept  constantly  at  the  limit 
of  physical  endurance. 

Among  the  other  recommendations 
are  a  convalescent  home  for  wounded 
and  crippled  soldiers,  a  general  state  hos- 
pital, the  extension  of  the  juvenile  court 
and  probation  system  to  the  rural  coun- 
ties, employment  of  prisoners  in  farming 
and  road-building,  more  adequate  insti- 
tutional care  of  the  feebleminded  and 
epileptic,  and  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  a  charities  endorsement 
committee  by  the  State  Council  of  De- 
fense. 

TWO    IMMIGRANTS    OUT    OF 
FIVE  FEEBLEMINDED 

IF  you  had  gone  over  to  Ellis  Island 
shortly  before  the  war  began  and 
placed  your  hand  at  random  on  one 
of  the  aliens  waiting  to  be  examined  by 
government  inspectors,  you  would  very 
likely  have  found  that  your  choice  was 
feebleminded.  He  would  probably  have 
answered  your  question,  "What  is  a 
horse?"  by  replying,  "To  ride  on,"  or 
with  some  other  simple  reference  to 
the  animal's  use  that  did  not  differenti- 
ate it  from  a  bicycle.  He  would  have 
told  you  it  was  July  if  it  was  January 
and  would  merely  have  looked  unin- 
terested if  you  had  asked  him  what 
year  it  was. 

This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  conclusion 
reached  by  a  study  made  -in  1913  by 
psychologists  of  the  Training  School  at 
Vineland,  N.  J.  The  results  are  now 
published  for  the  first  time  by  Henry 
H.  Goddard,  director  of  research  at 
the  school,  in  the  Journal  of  Delin- 
quency for  September,  out  today.  The 
Survey  is  permitted  to  make  simulta- 
neous publication  of  a  summary  of  the 
findings. 

Several  members  of  the  Vineland 
staff  spent  two  and  a  half  months  at 
Ellis  Island  giving  tests  to  immigrants. 
The  most  favorable  interpretation  of 
their  results  is  that  two  out  of  every 
five  of  the  immigrants  studied  were 
feebleminded.  Dr.  Goddard  admits 
that  this  conclusion  is  startling,  but 
says  that  "it  is  never  wise  to  discard 
a  scientific  result  because  of  apparent 
absurdity." 

Various  tests  for  measuring  intelli- 
gence were  used,  the  Binet-Simon  be- 
ing regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory. 
The  work  had  to  be  conducted  through 
interpreters.  At  first  it  was  feared 
that  this  might  be  a  barrier  to  efficient 
testing.  Experience  showed,  however, 
says  Dr.  Goddard,  that  this  difficulty 
was   overestimated. 

Immigrants  were  selected  for  study 
only  after  the  whole  line  had  passed 
the  government  physicians  and  all  whom 
these  officials  could  recognize  as  mental 
defectives  had  been  taken  out.  The 
Vineland  psychologists  then  removed  the 
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obviously  intelligent.  That  left  the 
great  mass  of  "average  immigrants." 
The  number  studied  was  35  Jews,  22 
Hungarians,  50  Italians  and  45  Rus- 
sians. Five  Jews,  2  Italians  and  1  Rus- 
sian were  children  under  twelve  years 
of  age  and  so  were  excluded. 

Since  the  Russians  were  examined  by 
a  psychologist  who  spoke  their  own  lan- 
guage, Mr.  Goddard  analyzes  the  tests 
of  them  first.  Three  of  the  30  were 
found  to  be  normal  according  to  the 
Binet-Simon  scale,  2  were  classified  as 
borderline  and  the  remainder,  25,  or 
83  per  cent,  were  feebleminded. 

These  results,  says  Dr.  Goddard,  are 
so  difficult  of  acceptance  that  they  can 
hardly  stand  by  themselves.  He,  there- 
fore, selects  those  questions  that  were 
passed  by  75  per  cent  of  the  immigrants 
and  by  means  of  these  constructs  a  new 
scale  with  which  to  measure  the  indi- 
viduals in  terms  of  their  own  group 
standards.  More  than  40  per  cent  of 
the  Jewish  immigrants  failed  to  pass 
even  this  revised  scale  and  "would  be 
considered  feebleminded,"  says  Dr. 
Goddard,  "according  to  the  usual  defi- 
nition." The  other  groups  give  similar 
results. 

Dr.  Goddard  says: 

This  method  of  interpretation  gives  us  ap- 
proximately half  as  many  defectives  as  we 
counted  by  our  first  method.  But  even  40 
per  cent  is  a  startling  proportion  for  the 
feebleminded  among  our  immigrants.  And 
moreover  we  cannot  escape  feeling  that  this 
method  is  too  lenient.  The  standard  would 
seem  to  be  too  low  for  prospective  American 
citizens.  This  feeling  is  intensified  if  we 
examine  the  questions  that  we  have  thrown 
out  of  the  scale  because  not  passed  by  the 
requisite  75  per  cent.  To  define  common 
terms  better  than  by  "use"  is  the  first  of  the 
questions  omitted.  Only  40  per  cent  pass 
this  test,  the  rest  define  a  "table"  as  "some- 
thing to  eat  on";  or  a  "fork,"  "it  is  to  eat 
with";  a  "horse,"  "is  to  ride,"  and  so  on.  It 
cannot  but  give  us  something  of  a  shock  to 
realize  that  60  per  cent  of  this  group  of  im- 
migrants do  not  define  common  objects  bet- 
ter than  to  mention  the  most  obvious  use  for 
them. 

Dr.  Goddard  does  not  contend  that 
this  study  reveals  the  percentage  of  all 
Ellis  Island  immigrants  who  are  de- 
fective. Nevertheless,  he  declares  that 
"we  cannot  escape  the  general  conclu- 
sion that  these  immigrants  were  of  sur- 
prisingly low  intelligence."  The  ex- 
periment helped  to  impress  this  upon 
the  government  physicians,  and  the  num- 
ber of  aliens  deported  because  of  feeble- 
mindedness increased  approximately  350 
per  cent  in  1913  and  570  per  cent  in 
1914  over  the  five  preceding  years. 

A  follow-up  investigation  attempted 
by  the  training  school  two  years  later, 
proved  disappointing  because  of  the  fifty 
sought  for,  only  two  were  found  and 
three  others  heard  from ;  these  were  ap- 
parently doing  well.  Such  meager  re- 
sults, however,  says  Dr.  Goddard,  can- 
not be  held  to  contradict  the  criterion 
based  on  the  group  standard. 


A     PAGEANT     OF 

AMERICA    IN     THE 

MAKING 

Y  /"OK'  patriotism  may  be  taught 
f~~i  in  a  neighborhood  inhabited 
by  aliens  in  such  a  way  as  to 
stimulate  rather  than  repress  their 
love  for  the  cherished  traditions  of 
their  home  countries,  was  demon- 
strated recently  in  a  street  pageant 
organized  by  the  Neighborhood  House 
iu  Harlem  [New  York  city].  It  was 
the  first  venture  in  community  drama 
in  that  populated  area  and  strictly 
home-made.  A  Slovak  group  in  pic- 
turesque costume  presented  a  lively 
pantomime,  based  on  the  life  of 
Janosik,  a  peasant  hero  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  Slovak  children 
danced  a  folk  dance.  The  Hungarian 
neighbors,  in  four  tableaux,  repre- 
sented scenes  from  the  lives  of  John 
Hunyadi,  Louis  Kossuth  and  Helen 
Zninyi,  and  in  song  and  dance  made 
live  again  the  village  life  of  their  na- 
tive plains.  Italian  girls,  also  in 
peasant  dress,  danced  the  tarantella. 

From  Julius  Caesar  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  heroes  of  popular  tradition 
passed  in  revue.  The  closing  episode  brought  these  various  groups  to- 
gether in  common  appreciation  for  their  new  home.  Columbia,  sur- 
rounded by  figures  representative  of  American  history  and  of  the  present 
guardians  of  her  military  power  and  civil  liberties,  was  followed  by  a 
procession  of  Allegiance,  symbolic  of  the  children  of  an  older  world 
pledging  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  new. 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Declining  Birth-rate:  Its  Causes  and 
Effects 
Report  of  the  National  Birth-rate  Commis- 
sion.   E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.    450  pp.    Price, 
$3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.62. 

The  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Birth-rate  Com- 
mission, instituted  with 
official  recognition,  by 
the  British  National 
Council  of  Public 
Morals,  constitutes  an 
exceedingly  interesting 
and  important  contri- 
bution to  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  The 
report  itself  presents 
the  data  under  five 
elementary  divisions: 
1.  as  regards  the  statistical  evidence;  2.  as 
to  the  economic  and  social  aspects;  3.  with 
reference  to  the  housing  question ;  4.  from 
the  medical  point  of  view;  and  5.  with  refer- 
ence to  moral  and  religious  considerations. 
The  make-up  of  the  commission  of  inquiry 
was  typical  of  the  British  method  of  proce- 
dure in  parliamentary  or  interdepartmental 
investigations.  The  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mission were:  the  Rt.  Rev.  Boyd  Carpenter, 
and  the  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  Inge.  The  vice- 
chairman  was  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Gorst, 
LL.D.,  whose  treatise  on  The  Children  of  the 
Nation  is  familiar  to  American  readers. 
Among  the  two  next  ranking  members  of  the 
commission  were  Dr.  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme, 
the  principal  medical  officer  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment board,  and  well-known  author  of  a 
standard  treatise  on  vital  statistics;  and  Dr. 
T.  H.  C.  Stevenson,  the  superintendent  of 
statistics  for  the  registrar-general,  through 
whose  efforts  a  very  material  improvement 
has  been  brought  about  in  the  arrangement 
and  practical  utility  of  the  annual  reports 
of  the  vital  statistics  of  Great  Britain.  The 
commission  as  a  whole  consisted  of  some 
forty  members. 

The  plans  and  scope  of  the  inquiry 
took  four  main  directions:  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  as 
statistically  ascertainable  and  in  correlation 
to  social  and  political  phenomena;  the 
alleged  causes  of  the  decline,  under  such 
headings  as  the  effect  of  town  life,  lateness 
of  marriage,  fertility,  prudential  motives, 
methods  of  restraint  (moral,  mechanical  and 
chemical)  ;  the  effects  of  the  decline  of  the 
birth-rate,  whether  due  to  natural  or  arti- 
ficial causes;  and  the  economic  and  national 
aspects,  such  as  the  alleged  results  of  a  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  a  country  where 
the  land  is  fully  cultivated,  etc. 

The  governmental  sanction  of  the  investi- 
gation was  emphasized  by  an  announcement 
by  the  then  prime  minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  large  number  of 
witnesses  were  heard,  including  some  of  the 
foremost  names  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 
addition  thereto  prolonged  sittings  were  held 
for  a  qualified  discussion  of  the  various 
aspects  of  the  intricate  problems  in 
consequence  of  the  evidence  presented.  The 
investigation  extended  over  two  and  a  half 
years,  and,  as  said  before,  the  report  con- 
stitutes a  notable  addition  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  quite  exhaustive  of  all  the 
essential  phases  of  the  questions,  but  rather 
difficult  of  concise  presentation  in  a  briefly 
summarized  form. 


With  reference  to  the  correlation  of  the 
birth-rate  to  income,  the  conclusion  is  ad- 
vanced that  all  the  various  investigations 
seem  to  show  "that  the  birth-rate  falls  as  the 
income  rises."  With  reference  to  occupation, 
the  fact  was  brought  out  that  the  decline  in 
the  birth-rate  was  "greatest  in  the  profes- 
sional and  commercial  classes."  The  birth- 
rates in  town  and  country  were  found  to  be 
rather  conflicting,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that 
in  France  the  highest  legitimate  fertility 
rate  was  in  the  nine  departments  which  con- 
tained less  than  30  per  cent  of  agricultural 
population.  With  reference  to  religion,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  in  Germany  the  birth-rate 
was  distinctly  higher  among  Catholics  than 
among  other   religious  denominations. 

The  statistics  of  childless  marriages  for 
different  countries  are  of  interest,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  Massachusetts  returns 
for  1885,  when  the  proportion  was  nearly  12 
per  cent  of  childless  marriages  in  marriages 
where  the  wife  was  over  fifty  years  of  age. 
Appropriate  reference  might  here  have  been 
made  to  the  more  recent  maternity  statistics 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  it  may  be  said  in  this 
connection  that  it  is  exceedingly  regrettable 
that  the  state  of  Massachusetts  should  have 
discontinued  the  publication  of  maternity 
statistics,  than  which  no  social  facts  could 
possibly  be  of  more  profound  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  under  review.  The 
same  conclusion  applies  to  the  maternity 
statistics  of  the  United  States  census,  which 
have  not  been  tabulated,  but  which,  if  sub- 
jected to  critical  analysis,  would  produce  re- 
sults of  far-reaching  economic  and  sociologi- 
cal importance. 

The  British  report  itself  falls  short  of  the 
required  exhaustive  analysis  of  available 
data,  but  the  facts  are  presented  with  suf- 
ficient clearness  to  illustrate  the  point  of 
view,  for,  after  all,  the  really  conclusive  evi- 
dence is  that  of  the  witnesses  examined 
rather  than  of  the  statistical  returns.  As 
said  in  the  report,  a  rapid  survey  "of  the 
continental  evidence  does  not  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  any  important  facts  casting  doubt 
upon  the  validity  of  the  inferences  drawn 
from  the  official  statistics  of  the  United  King- 
dom." These  findings  are  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

"That   the   birth    rate   has   declined   to   the 
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extent  of  approximately  one-third  within  the 
last  thirty-five  years. 

"That  this  decline  is  not,  to  any  important 
extent,  due  to  alterations  in  the  marriage 
rate,  to  a  rise  of  the  mean  age  at  marriage, 
or  to  other  causes  diminishing  the  propor- 
tion of  married  women  of  fertile  age  in  the 
population. 

"That  this  decline,  although  general,  has 
not  been  uniformly  distributed  over  all  sec- 
tions of  the  community. 

"That  on  the  whole  the  decline  has  been 
more  marked  in  the  more  prosperous  classes. 

"That  the  greater  incidence  of  infant  mor- 
tality upon  the  less  prosperous  classes  does 
not  reduce  their  effective  fertility  to  the  level 
of  that  of  the  wealthier  classes." 

In  addition  thereto,  however,  the  commit- 
tee advanced  the  further  conclusions,  though 
based  upon  evidence  less  substantial,  to  the 
effect  that: 

"Conscious  limitation  of  fertility  is  widely 
practiced  among  the  middle  and  upper  class- 
es, and  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that,  in 
addition  to  other  means  of  limitation,  the  il- 
legal induction  of  abortion  frequently  oc- 
curs among  the  industrial  population. 

"There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
higher  education  of  women  (whatever  its  in- 
direct results  upon  the  birth  rate  may  be) 
has  any  important  effect  in  diminishing  their 
physiological  aptitude  to  bear  children." 

Of  these  seven  conclusions,  the  last  is  per- 
haps the  least  in  conformity  to  prevailing 
convictions,  sustained  by  the  conclusive  data 
derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  fecundity 
of  college  women.  Whether  the  higher  edu- 
cation itself  is  the  immediately  underlying 
cause  of  the  aversion  to  maternity,  or  reluct- 
ance to  bear  children,  or  whether  the  more 
active  cause  is  the  generally  higher  social 
and  economic  status  of  college-bred  women, 
is,  of  course,  debatable. 

Passing  over  the  economic  and  social  as- 
pects of  the  question,  and  the  housing  ques- 
tion, which  is  only  briefly  considered,  it  need 
only  be  said  that  the  commission  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  go  further  than  place  on 
record  its  deliberate  opinion  "that  the  hous- 
ing question,  both  in  town  and  country,  makes 
the  rearing  of  large  families  by  the  working 
classes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  also 
affects  the  birth-rate." 

As  regards  the  important  medical  aspects 
of  the  subject,  the  committee  at  the  outset 
distinguished  between  totally  different  fac- 
ors  of  an  artificially  reduced  birth-rate,  and 
they  condemn  generalizations  "which  take 
no  cognizance  of  the  medical,  medico-legal 
and  ethical  distinctions,"  which  cannot  very 
well  be  discussed  in  detail.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  the  commission  points  out  that 
"the  prevention  of  conception  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  concept  are  fundamentally 
distinct,  medically,  medico-legally,  and  ethic- 
ally, and  the  commission  cannot  attach  se- 
rious importance  to  pronouncements,  from 
whatever  source,  which  perceive  no  such  dis- 
tinction." 

It  must  be  considered  regrettable,  however, 
in  this  connection,  that  the  commission  was 
unable  "to  present  a  definite  pronouncement 
as  to  the  physical  consequences  of  the  use  of 
these  devices"  employed  in  the  prevention  of 
conception,  such  as  are  widely  suggested  by 
utterly  reckless  and  irresponsible  advocates 
of   so-called    birth-control. 

The  commission  discussed  the  destruction 
of  the  product  of  conception,  which,  it  is 
pointed  out,  is  contrary  to  law  and  medical 
ethics  except  where  the  life  of  the  mother  is 
at  stake,  and  they  express  themselves  as  "in 
entire  agreement  with  the  accepted  canons  on 
this  subject."  The  discussion  of  the  influ- 
ence of  venereal  diseases  on  the  birth-rate  is 
quite  interesting,  but  of  secondary  importance 
to  the  question  of  deliberate  or  wilful  pre- 
vention   and   control. 

Finally,  the  commission  discussed  the  moral 
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and  religious  aspects  of  the  problem  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  presented  by  members  of 
the  principal  religious  bodies,  and  it  is  said 
that  it  was  found  that  the  clerical  witnesses 
"were  almost  without  exception  opposed,  on 
moral  and  religious  grounds,  not  only  to  the 
practice  of  abortion,  which  has  had  no  de- 
fender among  those  who  have  given  evidence 
before  the  commission,  but  to  the  use  of  me- 
chanical and  chemical  means  to  prevent  con- 
ception." There  was  not,  however,  the  same 
unanimity  as  to  the  morality  of  restricting 
the  family  in  other  ways.  The  report  con- 
cludes with  the  extremely  suggestive  state- 
ment that: 

"While  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  dis- 
cussing the  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  the 
declining  birth-rate  in  respect  of  the  mar- 
ried, we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  more  widely  spread  knowledge  of 
the  means  of  preventing  conception  by  the 
unmarried  not  only  involves  the  removal  of 
the  prudential  restraint  on  license  in  sexual 
relations,  but  may  affect  the  birth-rate  in 
the  future  in  two  ways:  1.  Marriage  with  its 
responsibilities  may  be  avoided,  since  sexual 
gratification  is  being  obtained  without  any 
social  obligations  being  incurred;  2.  A  prac- 
tice begun  before  marriage  may  be  continued 
after  marriage." 

An  additional  report  was  subsequently  pre- 
sented, signed  by  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough and  others,  including  Dr.  C.  W. 
Saleeby,  with  special  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  present  decline  in  the  na- 
tional birth-rate  is  regrettable,  and,  if  re- 
grettable, whether  preventable,  and  if  so, 
how.  Reiterating  their  condemnation  of 
abortion  and  the  use  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  preventives  of  conception  as  in- 
jurious to  health,  it  is  said  that  while  an 
unrestricted  birth-rate  is  not  advocated,  it  is 
recognized  that  "the  natural  functions  of 
parenthood  should  be  exercised  under  the 
control  of  affection,  reason,  conscience  and 
racial  obligation,  with  such  voluntary  re- 
striction as  the  health  of  mother  and  child, 
the  welfare  of  the  family  as  a  whole,  and 
the  moral  duties  of  parents  towards  their 
children  may  impose."  The  further  argu- 
ment is  advanced,  however,  that  an  increas- 
ing birth-rate,  for  imperial  reasons,  may  be 
extremely  desirable  and  well  worthy  of  na- 
tional encouragement  to  the  extent  of  more 
substantial  wages,  or  the  adoption  of  mini- 
mum wage  standards,  or  payment  of  a  state 
bonus  to  families  with  low  earnings  for  all 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  a  re- 
mission of  taxes  in  the  case  of  parents,  fa- 
cilities for  cheap  education,  etc. 

The  evidence  appended  to  the  report  is 
quite  voluminous  and  exceedingly  valuable. 
It  is  rather  curious  to  find  that  the  bibliogra- 
phy does  not  contain  even  a  reference  to  the 
.report  and  the  evidence  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Decline  of  the  Birth-Rate  in 
New  South  Wales,  than  which  no  more  con- 
vincing indictment  of  the  injuriousness  of 
widespread  methods  of  prevention  has  been 
published.  The  evidence  was,  in  fact,  of 
such  an  exceedingly  scandalous  nature  that 
only  a  very  small  edition  was  published,  be- 
ing marked  "For  private  use   only." 

The  evidence  appended  to  the  New  South 
Wales  report  makes  a  folio  volume  of  nearly 
four  hundred  pages,  with  illustrations,  sug- 
gestive of  the  Sanger  pamphlet  on  family 
control.  The  two  investigations  amplify 
and  supplement  each  other,  but  unfortunately 
the  evidence  collected  by  the  Roval  Commis- 
sion on  the  Decline  in  the  Birth-Rate  of  New 
South  Wales,  issued  in  1904,  is  practically 
inaccessible  on  account  of  the  very  limited 
edition  published,  and  its  immediate  with- 
drawal from  general  circulation.  Evidence 
of  this  character  and  its  qualified  analysis  is 
essential  to  a  rational  understanding  of  the 
so-called   birth-control. 

Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 


The  Offender  and  His  Relation  to  Law 
and  Society 

By  Burdette  G.  Lewis.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
382  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$2.20. 

A  few  years  ago 
Mr.  Lewis  was  an  ex- 
aminer in  a  municipal 
department  in  New 
York  city.  In  1914  he 
was  appointed  deputy 
commissioner  of  cor- 
rection by  Katherine 
B.  Davis,  and  two 
years  later  succeeded 
her  as  commissioner. 
His  acquaintance  with 
the  field  of  penology 
is  therefore  practical ; 
he  has  settled  strikes  among  prisoners,  issued 
orders  concerning  their  dietary,  changed  their 
work,  altered  their  punishment,  and  solved 
or  attempted  to  solve  hundreds  of  difficult 
problems  that  are  bound  up  in  caring  for 
law-breakers. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  an  administrator  so 
alive  to  the  modern  scientific  study  of  the 
individual  delinquent  and  to  the  need  for 
individual  treatment.  Mr.  Lewis  knows  that 
criminals  may  be  produced  in  herds,  but 
not  often  by  herds.  They  are  not  to  be 
studied  primarily  for  their  contributions  to 
group  psychology ;  each  offender  is  in  a 
double  sense  a  law  unto  himself.  He  is  the 
product  of  particular  forces  working  on  his 
particular  temperament,  defects,  heredity  and 
passions.  Reformation  lies  in  individualiz- 
ing treatment,  in  a  complex  process  of  curing 
physical  defects,  building  health,  imparting  a 
habit  of  industry,  teaching  a  trade,  awaken- 
ing moral  consciousness,  and  doing  to  each 
individual  whatever  is  necessary  to  bring  out 
the  normal,  the  sane,  the  sense  of  unity  with 
his  fellows. 

Mr.  Lewis's  approach  to  his  subject  is  for 
the  most  part  liberal  and  scientific;  his  in- 
formation goes  far  beyond  the  files  of  his 
own  department.  One  can  trace  in  his  occa- 
sional dogmatisms  the  lingering  effects  of 
recent  criminological  discussions,  such  as  his 
transparent  disgust  with  the  extreme  advo- 
cates of  self-government.  He  apparently  has 
them  in  mind  when  he  rebukes  people  who 
regard  discipline  and  form  of  government, 
rather  than  the  improvement  of  the  offender, 
as  the  chief  ends  of  prison  management. 
The  advocates  of  self-government  never  tire 
of  pointing  out  that  the  strongest  argument 
for  their  plan  is  precisely  that  it  is  a  means 
and  not  an  end — a  means  of  training  the 
offender  to  a  self-controlled  interest  in  social 
regulations  when  he  comes  out.  Mr.  Lewis 
comes  much  nearer  a  sound  criticism  of  their 
activities  when  he  suggests  that  only  the 
more  intelligent  prisoners  can  profit  from 
self-government,  and  that  this  plan  ought  to 
be  allowed  chiefly  in  institutions  from  which 
the  incorrigible,  the  low-grade  feebleminded, 
the  insane,  the  old  rounders  and  the  feeble 
inebriates  have  been  removed. 

He  finds  the  best  development  of  self- 
government  to  be  in  the  limited  "Hamiltonian 
republicanism"  of  the  Preston  School  of  In- 
dustry in  California,  which  was  described  by 
its  originator,  Calvin  Derrick,  in  the  Survey 
/or  September  1. 

The  book  goes  beyond  institutional  organ- 
ization and  treatment.  Mr.  Lewis  discusses 
defects  in  court  procedure  and  methods,  tells 
who  should  be  placed  upon  probation  and 
parole,  points  out  the  merits  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence,  proposes  a  scheme  of  in- 
dustrial training  not  unlike  the  Gary  public 
school  plan,  and  in  the  last  sixty  pages  treats 
of  fundamental  social  forces  and  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  Prevention,  he  shows,  must 
be  begun  early.  The  average  age  of  of- 
fenders is  rapidly  declining.  Fifteen  years 
ago   the    average    age   of   men   committed    to 


the  New  York  county  penitentiary  was  thirty- 
seven ;  at  present  it  is  twenty-six.  Mr.  Lewis 
declares  that  the  church,  the  home,  the  school 
and  the  individual  are  variously  held  re- 
sponsible for  this,  and  devotes  a  number  of 
pages  to  the  weaknesses  and  failures  of  these 
institutions. 

The  book  sets  on  the  whole  a  stake  in  the 
progress  of  prison  reform.  At  the  same  time 
it  shows  what  way  improvement  lies.  It 
is  not  as  fluent  in  style  as  Wines'  Punishment 
and  Reformation,  but  it  supersedes  that 
volume  for  the  student  of  penology  today. 
There  is  much  in  it,  too,  that  a  casual  reader 
will   find  illuminating. 

Winthrop  D.  Lane. 

The  Minimum  Cost  of  Living 

By  Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs.     The  Macmil- 

lan  Company.  93  pp.    Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $1.06. 

"Circumstances  make  the  lives  of  our 
unskilled  working  folk  a  series  of  vicious 
circles.  The  very  lack  of  provision  for  vari- 
ous necessities  contributes  to  the  low  state  of 
health  that,  in  turn,  decreases  the  power  to 
earn  more"  (page  78).  The  first  essential 
in  an  attempt  to  remedy  such  a  situation  is 
to  know  the  facts.  Miss  Gibbs  has  had  a 
unique  opportunity  to  analyze  the  details  of 
expenditure  of  a  large  number  of  families 
of  very  limited  income  living  in  New  York 
city.  Her  carefully  collated  statistics  show 
to  what  extent  ignorance,  indifference  and 
necessity  bring  about  departures  from  the 
ideal  division  of  the  income. 

Some  of  us  find  that  the  difficulty  of  living 
on  twenty-four  hours  a  day  can  only  be 
solved  by  intelligent  planning  and  fore- 
thought. Miss  Gibbs'  little  book  emphasizes 
the  same  essentials  with  respect  to  living  ex- 
penses ;  but  beyond  that  it  gives  concrete 
evidence  for  the  philanthropist,  the  law- 
maker, and  the  employer  regarding  the 
now  undeniable  interrelation  between  human 
progress  and  the  minimum  wage.  With  the 
unpleasant  bluntness  of  actual  experience  it 
points  to  public  duties;  and  it  indicates  what 
many  publicists  have  not  yet  learned  to 
admit,  namely,  that  the  problem  of  living — 
i.e.  home  economics— is  one  for  experts 
rather  than  orators. 

Lafayette  B.  Mendel. 

The   Christian   Ministry 

By  Charles  D.  Williams.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  131  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.06. 
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With  characteristic 
directness  of  speech 
and  glow  of  spirit, 
Bishop  Williams  de- 
livers within  the  com- 
pass of  these  few 
pages  the  life  message 
which  he  has  been 
preaching  and  teach- 
ing from  pulpit  and 
platform  all  the  years 
of  his  wide-reaching 
ministry.  Starting 
with  the  prevalence  of 
the  new  social  conscience,  he  proceeds  di- 
rectly to  "the  inequitable  distribution  of  pro- 
duction" as  the  "whole  fundamental  and 
paramount  question"  which  state  and  church 
must  squarely  face,  because  it  is  "the  tap 
root  and  primal  source  of  all  the  evils, 
wrongs,  moral  perils  and  characteristic  sins 
of  wanton  and  swollen  wealth  and  despair- 
ing and  abandoned  poverty."  Into  this 
"region  of  causes"  he  summons  both  social 
and  religious  ministries  as  fundamental  to 
their  part  in  almsgiving  and  social  service, 
which  are  superficial  and  ineffective  when 
disconnected  therefrom. 

In  dealing  with  these  causes  he  finds  "the 
true  radicalism"  exemplified  by  Jesus  and  by 
his    thoroughgoing    followers.      And    yet    he 
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wisely  cautions  and  counsels  his  fellow 
radical.-"  that  neither  Jesus  nor  his  apostles 
advocated  any  specific  ecclesiastical,  economic 
or  political  program,  formed  any  party  or 
led  an\  movement  of  mere  reform,  although 
facing  social  problems  as  acute  and  some 
social  conditions  vastly  worse  than  any  that 
Confront  us.  'But  they  preached  an  ever- 
lasting gospel  of  essential  righteousness,  jus- 
tice and  brotherly  love,  whose  principles, 
wherever  and  whenever  apprehended  and 
applied,  have  everywhere  and  always  in- 
spired men  to  rise  up  and  deal  effectively 
with  every  form  and  manifestation  of  social 
wrong  and   injustice." 

Bishop  Williams  would  not  flinch,  as  he 
did  not  in  his  sermon  before  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  at 
Pittsburgh,  to  admit  that  the  prevalence  of 
social  wrong  and  injustice  throughout  Chris- 
tendom proves  how  far  those  principles  have 
failed  to  be  apprehended  and  applied.  But 
surely  he  is  one  of  those  who  have  risen  up 
to  deal   thus  with  wrong  and   injustice. 

"I  am  root  and  branch  a  single  taxer,"  he 
affirms.  '-That  is  the  particular  policy, 
method  and  means  of  social  and  economic 
justice  which  I  personally  believe  to  be  most 
rational  and  in  the  end  effective.  And  I  take 
every  opportunity  offered  by  the  public  press 
and  platform  to  recommend  and  propagate 
{his  particular  program  of  social  righteous- 
ness. That  is  my  privilege  and  duty  as  a 
man  and  a  citizen,  and  also  as  one  who  has 
made  some  slight  study  of  social  and  econo- 
mic questions."  But  he  adds,  in  words  that 
many  ministers  should  heed  and  make  their 
own:  "I  have  never  preached  single  tax  from 
any  Christian  pulpit,  and  never  shall.  I  do 
not  find  that  the  single  tax  or  any  other  par- 
ticular economic  program  or  social  philos- 
ophy is  a  part  of  the  gospel,  and  I  will  not 
attempt  to  inject  it  into  the  gospel.  In  the 
pulpit  I  must  deal  not  with  the  accidental 
modes  and  methods  of  reform,  but  with  the 
essential  principles  and  motives  of  righteous- 
ness and   justice." 

This  Bishop  Williams  does  with  a  fear- 
less outspokenness  when  and  where  it  costs 
more  courage  to  do  so  than  all  the  indis- 
criminate criticism  of  the  Christian  ministry 
costs  its  "radical"  critics. 

Graham  Taylor. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Organ- 
ized Labor  in  America 

By  George  Gorham  Groat.  Macmillan 
Company.  494  pp.  Price  $1.75;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.90. 

A  valuable  and 
much  needed  work  is 
George  Gorham 
Groat's  study  of  the 
philosophy  and  activi- 
ties of  the  labor  move- 
ment. Organized  La- 
bor in  America  is 
written  on  the  assump- 
tion that  "the  Ameri- 
can labor  problem  is 
the  problem  of  organ- 
ized labor,  that  Amer- 
ican    unions     are     the 


Labor 
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embodiment  of  the  aggressiveness,  the  rest- 
lessness, the  hopes,  the  fears  and  the  ideals 
of  American  laborers."  Consequently,  the 
author  describes  not  only  the  beginnings 
of  unionism  in  England  and  the  United 
States  and  their  development,  but  the  struc- 
ture and  the  aims  of  present-day  unionism. 
He  naturally  devotes  the  greater  part  of 
the  book  to  a  discussion  of  straight  trade- 
union  problems  and  methods,  drawing  his 
material  in  the  main  from  the  experience 
of  unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  Several  valuable  chap- 
ters are  devoted,  however,  to  revolutionary 
industrial  unionism,  in  which  the  philosophy 
of  syndicalism  is  discussed,  the  I.  W.  W.  is 


treated   historically   and   sabotage   and   other 
of  its  methods   are   explained. 

Professor  Groat  writes  in  a  clear,  vigor- 
ous style.  His  book  sets  forth  succinctly  and 
with  substantial  accuracy  most  of  the  out- 
standing factors  in  the  struggle  of  the  work- 
ers for  recognition  and  advancement.  The 
section  on  Collective  Bargaining,  including 
chapters  on  The  Strike  Arbitration  and  Boy- 
cott, and  the  Closed  Shop,  and  the  section 
on  Political  Activity,  set  forth  admirably  the 
current  theories  of  trade-unionism. 

One  feature  of  the  book  is  the  clear  dis- 
tinction made  between  ideas  or  words  that 
are  sometimes  confused,  such  as  "syndical- 
ism" and  "industrial  unionism." 

A  thing  that  the  reviewer  finds  somewhat 
irritating,  in  spite  of  his  admiration  for 
the  book  as  a  whole  is  the  author's  ten- 
dency to  quote  extensively  without  naming 
either  the  person  quoted  or  the  published 
source.  In  spite  of  that,  the  book  is  one 
that  every  student  of  the  labor  movement 
should  read. 

John  A.  Fitch. 

Jewish  Philanthropy 

By  Boris  D.  Bogen.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 389  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.15. 

The  entire  field  of  Jewish  social  service, 
both  theoretic  and  practical,  is  here  discussed 
by  a  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  it  for 
about  twenty-five  years  as  educator,  settle- 
ment head,  relief  agent,  and  now  field  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish 
Charities.  He  believes  that  the  problem  of 
modern  philanthropy  is  to  "reduce  the  waste 
of  society  to  a  minimum"  and  that  only  inso- 
far as  social  service,  Jewish  or  general,  does 
that,  insofar  can  it  be  regarded  as  successful. 
As  early  as  1832  the  first  specifically  Jew- 
ish institution  in  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished in  New  York  city — an  orphanage, 
built  because  of  the  fear  of  proselytism  by 
Christian  institutions  and  to  observe  the 
dietary  laws  of  the  orthodox  Jews.  As  to 
the  reasons  for  specific  Jewish  relief  agen- 
cies, Dr.  Bogen  points  out  that  Jewish  de- 
pendency is  unique.  There  is  no  Jewish 
pauperism.  He  says  that  "Jewish  poverty 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  burden  of  heredity, 
and  it  is  not  characterized  by  a  downward 
tendency,  repellent  of  reclaiming  influences. 
Though  poor  and  economically  disabled,  the 
Jews  never  before  constituted  the  lowest 
strata  of  society,  nor  were  they  inhabitants 
of  the  slum  districts  of  their  native  cities." 

The  Jew  in  this  country  generally  is  de- 
pendent only  temporarily,  due  to  being  dis- 
placed by  adverse  laws  and  to  transplanta- 
tion to  a  new  environment.  His  dependency 
being  due  to  objective  rather  than  subjective 
causes,  to  his  being  persecuted  because  of 
his  faith,  his  co-religionists  feel  that,  since 
they  share  his  faith,  they  should  bear  the 
burden  of  his  adjustment  to  new  conditions. 
Dr.  Bogen  estimates  there  are  about  2,000 
philanthropic  agencies  engaged  in  Jewish 
work  in  the  United  States,  expending  not 
less  than  $10,000,000  annually,  caring  for 
some  40,000  Jewish  dependents. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  pre-eminent 
Jewish  contribution  to  social  service  in  this 
country  is  the  "federation  idea."  By  feder- 
ating their  charities,  the  Jews  succeeded  in 
uniting  communities,  in  raising  more  funds 
to  carry  on  work  more  adequately;  they  have 
prevented  duplication  of  effort,  conserved 
energies  and  eliminated  waste.  Others  have 
followed  their  example  with  good  results. 

The  Jewish  applicant  for  relief  feels  that 
his  fellow  Jews  owe  him  the  assistance  for 
which  he  applies.  He  knows  there  was  a 
time  when  he  helped  others  and  he  is  cer- 
tain the  time  will  come  again  when  he  will 
give  to  others  the  things  he  now  demands 
from  the  community  of  Israel.  In  Hebrew, 
the  word  Zdakah  stands  for  both  justice  and 
charity. 


Dr.  Bogen  reviews  the  entire  field  of 
Jewish  social  service.  He  discusses  methods 
of  administration,  standards  of  relief  and 
Ghetto  forces.  His  book  is  wide  in  scope 
and  will  be  found  useful  as  a  handbook  for 
non-Jewish  as  well  as  for  Jewish  social 
workers. 

Oscar  Leonard. 

The  Call  of  the  Republic 

By  Jennings  C.  Wise.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company.  141  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.08. 

Here  is  a  well- 
thought-out,  carefully 
stated  argument  for 
universal  compulsory 
military  service  and 
training  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  au- 
thor's purpose  to 
prove  by  the  historical 
presentment  of  his  case 
that  the  volunteer 
mercenary  army  sys- 
tem, which  is — or  was 
when  he  published  his 
book — retained  alone  by  the  United  States, 
is  undemocratic  both  in  origin  and  effect.  He 
gives  an  interesting  outline  of  medieval  mili- 
tary systems  and  the  development  of  the 
modern  national  army,  indicating  clearly  the 
reasons  why  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
following  England's  lead,  have  developed 
our  ideal  of  voluntary  or  mercenary  service. 
That  ideal,  he  says,  sprang  from  the  British 
worker's  long  and  bitter  experience  under 
feudalism,  when  he  was  summoned  from  his 
plow  with  increasing  frequency  to  fight  in 
the  quarrels  of  his  lords  and  barons.  His 
own  interests  suffered  through  the  military 
service  exacted  from  him  and  he  watched 
his  crops  spoil  while  he  garrisoned  a  strong- 
hold whose  flag  meant  oppression  to  him. 

His  distaste  for  prolonged  and  irregular 
military  service  became  traditional  after 
feudalism  disappeared,  and  he  has  continued 
to  believe  that  his  interests  are  best  served 
if  he  pays  a  professional  soldier  to  do  his 
fighting  while  he  works.  The  source  of  the 
United  States'  ordinary  practice  of  allowing 
the  citizen  to  determine  the  extent  of  his  own 
obligation  to  the  republic,  and  to  be  paid  by 
his  fellows  for  defending  his  own  rights,  is 
clear  even  if  that  practice  is  as  absurd  as 
Colonel  Wise  endeavors  to  prove  it. 

The  body  of  the  book  describes  the  ideal 
military  institution  in  which  "the  tax  of 
blood"  shall  become  a  burden  equally  dis- 
tributed among  all  adult  male  citizens.  The 
methods  of  his  conscriptive  plan  are  liberal 
and  elastic;  they  do,  in  fact,  mitigate  very 
generously  the  old  difficulties  with  their 
broad    exemptions    and    "dispensations." 

But  when  the  author  exalts  the  social  and 
moral  advantage  of  "a  powerful  army"  the- 
reader  becomes  more  and  more  dubious.  It 
is  true,  to  the  mind  of  your  reviewer,  that 
"no  citizen  should  be  allowed  to  make  the 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should 
render  that  service  in  arms,  which  his  own 
and  the  security  of  his  fellow  citizens  may 
or  may  not  require."  But  it  is  offensive  to 
him  to  be  told  that  our  nation,  because  it  is 
honeycombed  with  pacifism,  seems  unable  to 
rise  with  the  sword  of  Christ  to  a  plane  of 
moral  belligerency,  and  has  sunk  under  the 
false  teachings -of  Tolstoi  to  a  lower  plane, 
where  the  moral  grandeur  of  righteous  war 
is  obscured.  To  hear  that  we  must  cast 
aside  the  fatuous  doctrines  of  misguided, 
over-zealous  humanitarians  sounds  like  an 
echo  of  Von  Bissing.  We  know,  says  the 
author,  that  God  has  created  between  men 
the  great  antagonisms  out  of  which  strife 
arises.  War,  righteous  war,  a  war  for 
ideals,  is  no  more  out  of  line  with  the  in- 
finite than  the  destructive  elements  of  fire 
and  flood  and  drought.  And  finally,  he 
strikes  the  full   Prussian   note  when  he   asks: 
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"Shall  we  deny  the  wisdom  of  God  who  im- 
poses upon  His  people  the  ordeal  of  battle?" 
Well,  yes.  Let  us  endeavor  to  state  our 
problems  in  the  terms  of  world  economics 
and  democratic  politics.  Let  us  at  least  mark 
an  advance  from  narrow  nationalism  by 
leaving  out  the  familiar  appeal  to  the  good 
old  idea  of  a  God  who  blesses  his  tribal 
proteges  !  W.  E.  K. 

How  to  Become  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States 
By    Charles   Kallmeyer.      Kallmeyer   Pub- 
lishing Co.     93  pp.     Price,  $1.25;   by  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $1.33. 

The  contents  of  a  book  of  this  title  are 
necessarily  restricted;  but  within  the  inevi- 
table limits  the  material  is  well  presented. 
There  are,  first,  the  qualifications  of  citizen- 
ship ;  then  the  procedure;  and  then  the  stated 
questions  and  answers  to  be  faced  by  an  ap- 
plicant. Historic  documents — the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Constitution — are 
included  for  reference  and  study;  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  most  important  naturalization 
laws  concerning  citizenship,  passports,  etc., 
close  the  volume.  The  same  material  is  re- 
peated in  German  in  the  second  part  of  the 
book. 

To  describe  this  as  a  most  convenient  lit- 
tle handbook  for  the  class  it  aims  to  en- 
lighten, is  only  giving  well-deserved   praise. 

G.   S. 

The  Origin,  Symptoms,  Pathology,  Treat- 
ment and  Prophylaxis  of  Toxic  Jaundice 
Observed  in  Munition  Workers 

By  Dr.  T.  M.  Legge  and  others.  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Company.  106  pp.  Price 
$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.60. 
Since  the  war  a  new  occupational  disease 
has  been  listed  in  the  British  factory  inspec- 
tion reports  and  has  been  added  to  those  for 
which  compensation  can  be  claimed  under 
the  law.  This  is  toxic  jaundice,  a  form  of 
poisoning  caused  by  contact  with  the  ex- 
plosive trinitrotoluol,  or  triton,  or  TNT,  to 
give  it  all  its  names.  It  was  quite  unknown 
to  physicians  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  but  it  soon  became  conspicuous  in  both 
England  and  Germany  and,  though  reports 
from  the  latter  country  have  not  reached  us 
for  the  last  two  years,  they  have  come  from 
England  in  large  numbers,  culminating  in 
this  volume,  which  sums  up  all  the  informa- 
tion thus  far  gathered  in  that  country. 

The  facts  given  here  are  of  great  value 
to  us,  for  TNT  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
charges  for  our  high  explosive  shells  and  we 
have  several  hundred  men  engaged  in  its 
manufacture  and  a  much  larger  number  in 
the  more  dangerous  work  of  making  the 
charges  and  filling  shells.  Triton  poisoning 
has  appeared  in  American  plants  already, 
sometimes  in  fatal  form,  and  it  behooves  us 
to  study  carefully  the  British  experience,  so 
as  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  harm  done  in 
their  factories  during  the  time  of  their 
ignorance. 

In  1916  there  were  reported  in  Great 
Britain  181  cases  of  toxic  jaundice — the 
severe  form  of  TNT  poisoning — with  52 
deaths.  Milder  forms  need  not  be  certified, 
but  they  are  said  to  number  about  30  times 
as  many  (some  5,400).  Women  showed  no 
more  susceptibility  to  the  poison  than  men, 
but  the  immature  of  both  sexes  are  very  sus- 
ceptible. While  in  general  the  mortality  of 
toxic  jaundice  is  33  per  cent,  for  those 
under  18  years  of  age  it  is  eight  deaths  out 
of  eleven  cases. 

Toxic  jaundice  develops  usually  after 
about  three  months'  exposure,  then  the  cases 
drop  off,  so  that  a  force  of  workers  who 
had  been  employed  as  long  as  six  months 
would  probably  be  largely  a  force  of 
immunes.  Poisoning  takes  place  chiefly 
through  the  skin,  less  often  by  inhalation 
of  fumes,  and  therefore  prevention  of  poison- 


ing depends  on  protection  of  the  body  from 
contact  with  TNT. 

This  is  a  most  cursory  survey  of  what  is 
really  a  mine  of  interesting  information  con- 
cerning this  new  and  important  industrial 
disease.  While  much  of  it  is  very  tech- 
nical and  of  value  only  to  physicians,  there 
is  a  great  deal  for  the  lay  inspector  or  wel- 
fare worker.  As  our  output  of  munitions 
increases,  TNT  poisoning  will  inevitably  in- 
crease unless  we  adopt  the  means  of  pre- 
vention worked  out  in  England. 

Alice  Hamilton. 

Rural  Sociology 

By  Paul  L.  Vogt.  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. 443  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $2.60. 

Professor  Vogt's 
book  is  a  plea  for  the 
village  as  the  center  of 
country       life.         The 


The 
Village  of 
Tomorrow 


writer  very  definitely 
commits  himself  to  the 
expectation  that 
American  people  in- 
terested in  the  farm — 
about  one-half  of  our 
whole  population — 
will  find  the  village  a 
satisfactory  center  of 
their  life.  He  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  both  the  urban  mode  of 
life  and  that  of  the  open  country  have  proved 
their  unfitness  and  that  the  village  will 
probably  become  the  most  attractive  and 
satisfactory  way  of  life  in  the  United  States. 
For  some  time  a  book  on  the  village  has 
been  predicted,  and  though  the  chapters  pre- 
senting this  contention  of  Professor  Vogt  are 
the  least  convincing  of  his  book,  he  has  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  study  of  the  village  for 
which  we  have  been  waiting. 

Rural  Sociology  presents  two  methods  of 
study  of  the  material — analysis  and  idealiza- 
tion. Under  the  former  method,  for  which 
the  writer  displays  uncommon  ability,  is  the 
treatment  of  the  Land  Question,  Means  of 
Communication,  Farmers'  Labor  Income, 
Health  Physical,  Health  Mental,  and  the 
Church.  In  all  of  these  chapters  Professor 
Vogt  very  carefully  analyzes  the  existing 
material,  getting  it  in  good  perspective  and 
displaying  excellent  judgment  in  handling 
the  details  and  the  particular  fragments  of 
his  theme.  For  the  student  who  desires  the 
general  view  and  a  definite  measured  state- 
ment of  every  step  of  the  way  these  chapters 
cannot  be  excelled. 

The  method  of  idealization  is  not  so  sat- 
isfactory. In  the  chapters  under  this  mode 
of  treatment  the  writer  tells  what  ought  to 
be  rather  than  what  is.  Under  this  head 
come  the  Church,  Measures  for  Improve- 
ment of  the  Church,  the  School  in  Rural  Life, 
the  County  Fair,  and  the  Village. 

There  are  two  final  chapters,  the  first  of 
which  contains  rare  and  new  material  on 
Rural  Morality  and  Social  Organization.  In 
the  study  of  Rural  Morality  no  one  else  has 
worked  so  industriously  or  so  well  or  has 
added  so  much  to  the  knowledge  of  country 
life  in  respect  to  the  adherence  to  standards 
of  conduct  by  country  people. 

Particularly  interesting  and  valuable  also 
is  the  discussion  of  the  Farmers'  Labor  In- 
come and  the  comparison  between  the  in- 
comes of  farmers  in  the  country  and  business 
men  in  the  city.  Because  he  is  pleading  for 
congested  and  intensified  country  living, 
sometimes  called  the  "urbanization"  in  coun- 
try life,  the  author  is  naturally  interested 
in  the  approach  between  certain  classes  of 
city  dwellers  and  certain  classes  of  country 
dwellers.  He  makes  the  most  patient  analy- 
sis of  the  farm-tenant  problem  and  proposes 
without  qualification  the  elimination  of  ten- 
ancy from  the  American  farm.  This  he 
would  accomplish  by  a  land  tax  and  a  farm 


board — which  apparently  is  proposed  in  the 
interest  of  eliminating  speculation — and  by  a 
system  of  rural  credit,  of  which  we  have  now 
the   beginning. 

The  writer  of  Rural  Sociology  is  a  man 
with  an  open  mind,  a  fine  hand  for  details, 
a  capacity  of  delicate  weighing  of  evidence 
and  the  ability  to  present  his  conclusion 
without  dogmatism  and  in  inspiring  com- 
pleteness. 

Warren  H.  Wilson. 

Second  Wind 

By  Freeman  Tilden.     B.  W.  Huebsch.     169 

pp.    Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 

"But  don't  buy  that  farm  till  you  have 
read  this  book,"  says  the  cover.  After  you 
have  read  it,  you  will  probably  conclude 
to  buy  only  three  acres,  and  not  to  be  a 
"farm  eater." 

It  is  the  story  of  all  the  "unremitting  toil" 
which  for  years  "brought  no  rewards  save 
the  subsistence  of  day  to  day,"  which  is 
the  usual  lot  of  the  farmer  who  tries,  with 
too  much  land  and  too  little  capital,  to  do 
too  many  things.  (To  be  sure,  that's  all 
the  average  city  worker  gets,  and  gets  with 
less  liberty.)  The  gloomy  picture  is  relieved 
by  a  pictorial  literary  style  that  makes  the 
book  readable,  and  by  our  recognition  of  the 
indomitable  courage  and  common  sense  of  the 
hero,  Hadlock.  He  finally  wins  out,  after 
incredible  hardships,  by  specializing — on 
feeding  for  milk. 

Second  Wind  is  not  a  portrait  title,  nor 
a  happy  one;  it  refers  to  the  protesting  sur- 
render of  nature's  resistance  to  overstrain, 
which  seems  to  us  a  new  strength,  but  which 
is  really  acquiescence  in  wasting  the  princi- 
pal of  our  vigor  to  attain  an  immediate 
object.  Nevertheless,  Hadlock's  philosophy 
is  sound   and   inspiring. 

There   is   a   lot  of   instruction   in   the  book, 

which   aims  to  tell   the   tale,   not  to   provide 

"food    for    thought."      People    do    not    need 

food  for  thought  until  they  get  some  thought. 

Bolton   Hall. 

Social  Insurance  ;  an  Economic  Analysis 
By  Robert  Morse  Woodbury.  Henry  Holt 
&  Company.  171  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.33. 

Contrary  to  general  expectations,  our  en- 
trance into  the  war  did  not  wipe  out  the 
results  of  the  growing  propaganda  for  social 
insurance.  With  eight  states  studying  the 
entire  field  or  some  of  its  branches  through 
official  commissions,  with  the  startling  evi- 
dence of  physical  deficiency  disclosed  by  the 
drafting  boards,  and  with  the  comprehensive 
plans  of  the  War  Department  of  compensa- 
tion and  insurance  for  army  and  navy  re- 
ceiving the  approval,  not  only  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  also  of  the  venerable  leader  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  until 
now  has  been  the  greatest  effective  opponent 
of  the  social  insurance  movement,  one  may 
reasonably  expect  a  rapid  development  of 
constructive  legislation  immediately  follow- 
ing the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 

Professor  Woodbury's  compact  little  essay 
is  therefore  to  be  welcomed  because  it  pre- 
sents an  attempt  "to  study  the  question  of 
the  burden  of  insurance  critically,"  the  ques- 
tion of  which  so  much  was  made  by  the 
opponents  of  the  health  insurance  movement 
last  winter.  Not  only  does  the  author  en- 
deavor to  solve  this  complex  problem  as  to 
the  "incidence  of  social  insurance  charges," 
but  also  "to  reach  a  reasoned  conclusion 
with  respect  to  the  wisdom  of  a  policy  of 
social  insurance."  The  conclusions,  briefly 
stated  in  the  three  pages  of  the  last  chapter, 
are  in  entire  harmony  with  every  argument 
which  the  advocates  of  social  insurance,  in- 
cluding the  reviewer,  have  been  making  for 
several  years.  The  author  finds  that  instead 
of  destroying  thrift,  social  insurance  will 
rather  encourage  and  stimulate  it;  that  com- 
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pulsory  insurance  against  sickness  and  acci- 
dent and  superannuation  is  a  definite  step 
towards  elimination  of  poverty. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  publication 
of  the  book,  written  as  a  doctor's  disserta- 
tion in  1915,  has  been  delayed  so  long  with 
resulting  disregard  of  recent  events,  which 
must  be  irritating  to  the  informed  reader  and 
limit  the  usefulness  of  the  book  to  the  non- 
initiated.  There  is  also  a  certain  youthful 
recklessness  of  statement  in  regard  to  some 
very  broad  principles,  which  is  particularly 
objectionable  in  what  is  intended  to  be  a 
calm  scientific  inquiry.  Thus,  for  instance, 
we  are  told  that  "social  insurance,  strictly 
speaking,  is  not  insurance  at  all,"  a  phrase 
which  is  essentially  a  phrase  only#.  The 
author  thinks  that  (page  21)  "we  are  still 
predominantly  agricultural"  and  that  only 
in  the  eastern  manufacturing  and  in  the 
mining  states  "a  permanent  working  class 
has  begun  to  appear."  On  page  110  we  learn 
that  German  capital  is  loath  to  invest  in 
foreign  industries,  as  compared  with  Amer- 
ican capital. 

Notwithstanding  these  somewhat  irritating 
slips,  Professor  Woodbury's  study  may  safely 
be  recommended  as  the  first  serious  effort  to 
analyze  the  problem  of  cost.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  further  studies  will  follow  on  the 
basis  of  American  rather  than  European 
experience. 

I.  M.  Rubinow. 

Notes  on  the  Causation  of  Cancer, 
By  Rollo  Russell.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
116  pp.    Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey, $1.37. 

The  author  of  this 
posthumously  pub- 
lished work  is  one  of 
those  laymen  who  have 
long  been  interested  in 
investigating  along 
statistical  lines  the 
conditions  underlying 
the  widespread  occur- 
rence of  cancer  among 
all  people.  While  he 
had  to  a  certain  extent 
a  scientific  training, 
such  as  was  given  by 
the  English  universities  in  the  early  seventies, 
had  traveled  widely,  and  had  collected  opin- 
ions from  medical  writers  bearing  on  the 
relation  of  cancer  to  food  and  drink,  his  sta- 
tistical ability,  as  he  himself  acknowledged, 
was  not  very  great,  and  the  observations 
which  he  made,  being  isolated  records  of  a 
few  cases,  cannot  be  accepted  as  definitely 
proving  the  correctness  of  his  theory  as  to 
the  causation  of  cancer.  Generalizations  like 
the  following  are  quoted  to  show  that  tea 
and  coffee  play  a  part  in  the  etiology  of  the 
disease:  "Dr.  Eli  Jones,  of  America,  states 
that  his  country  has  become  a  nation  of  tea- 
drinkers,  and  that  three  out  of  five  persons 
have  some  form  of  dyspepsia." 

Such  an  observation  has  the  same  impor- 
tance in  the  study  of  cancer  as  would  the 
note  that  in  America  three  out  of  five  per- 
sons had  blue  eyes. 

Russell  also  makes  the  statement  that  the 
high  rate  of  cancer  among  Scottish  ministers 
as  compared  to  the  English  clergy  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  former  consume  large  quan- 
tities of  strong  tea.  If  there  be  a  high  rate 
of  cancer  among  the  Scotch  ministers,  it  will 
be  found  in  all  probability  to  be  correlated 
with  their  long  life  and  consequent  high  dis- 
tribution in  the  upper  age  groups,  rather 
than  with  their  tea-drinking.  In  fact,  the 
whole  book,  while  interesting  as  a  collection 
of  scattered  opinions,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
of  any  scientific  importance  in  the  discus- 
sion of  either  the  occurrence  or  the  increase 
of  cancer. 

The  fact  that  peoples  of  widely  differing 
habits  of  life,  with  diets  varying  from  pure 


vegetarianism  to  one  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  meat,  all  suffer  from  cancer  in  about 
the  same  proportion,  as  is  shown  when  accu- 
rate figures  of  the  numbers  of  births  and 
deaths  in  the  community  and  accurate  certifi- 
cations of  the  causes  of  death  are  obtainable, 
proves  that  excess  of  any  type  in  either  food 
or  drink  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  appear- 
ance of  cancer. 

Unfortunately,   the   investigations   of   4,000 
years  have  not  as  yet  enabled  us  to  make  a 


more  positive  statement  than  that  we  do  not 
at  the  present  time  know  anything  about  the 
cause  of  cancer.  We  do  know  that  cancer 
frequently  follows  chronic  irritation  in  per- 
sons who  have  reached  the  cancer  age,  but 
we  know,  also,  that  it  does  not  inevitably  fol- 
low such  chronic  irritation  and  that  there 
is  still  a  factor  behind  all  our  superficial 
information,  to  discover  which  is  the  real 
cancer  problem. 

Francis  Carter  Wood,  M.  D. 


Communications 


CALIFORNIA'S     SCHOOL     TERM 

To  the  Editor:  In  justice  to  California 
and  to  those  here  who  are  trying  to  main- 
tain existing  standards  of  child  care  during 
the  war,  I  think  that  one  statement  in  Mr. 
Lane's  article  in  the  Survey  for  August  4 
should  be  expanded.  Speaking  of  California, 
Mr.  Lane  says,  "the  legislature  granted 
power  to  the  state  board  of  education  to  re- 
duce the  school  term  to  six  months  when 
necessary  for  agricultural  or  horticultural 
purposes.  The  term  is  now  legally  six 
months,  but  it  is  actually  much  longer  in 
many  places." 

This  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature, 
though  how  it  happened  no  one  seems  to 
know.  We  are  just  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  this  law  is  on  our  statute  books.  How- 
ever, the  state  board  of  education  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  use  the  power  given  it,  in 
spite  of  immense  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  it  by  vested  interests. 

Setting  the  date  for  opening  the  fall  term 
of  school  rests  with  the  local  school  boards, 
provided  they  fix  the  time  so  that  the  required 
number  of  days  of  school  may  be  held  be- 
tween the  time  appointed  and  July  1  of  the 
following  year.  October  1  is  the  latest  date 
that  schools  can  open  to  meet  this  require- 
ment. There  has  been  much  pressure  brought 
to  bear  in  certain  communities  to  postpone 
the  opening  of  schools  till  that  date. 

An  inquiry  was  made  recently  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  had  been  delay 
in  opening  our  schools.  It  revealed  the  fact 
that  in  a  few  places  the  local  authorities 
were  postponing  the  opening  of  schools  from 
one  to  three  weeks.  It  is,  however,  not  a 
common  practice. 

The  real  situation  has  not  been  altered  to 
any  extent,  therefore,  by  the  legislation  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Lane.  Education  has  not 
been  interfered  with  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent, I  am  happy  to  report. 

Phyllis  McDonald. 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

BY  A  DRAFTED  MAN 

To  the  Editor:  Since  I  received  notice 
that  I  have  been  drafted  and  must  appear 
for  a  physical  examination,  I  have  been  ask- 
ing myself  just  what  are  the  reasons  why  I 
shall  insist  on  exemption.  I  have  called  my- 
self a  conscientious  objector,  but  I  find  that 
this  does  not  satisfy  me. 

In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  locate  or  define 
conscience.  I  think  I  understand  the  faculty 
of  reason,  or  at  least  am  aware  of  such  a 
faculty;  but  conscience  escapes  me.  And 
then,  too,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  being 
against  anything.  We  live  by  virtue  of  con- 
crete, _  positive  acts.  While  to  be  aganist 
anything  is  negative,  and  negation  is  noth- 
ing.    And,   as   everyone   must  be  for   some- 


thing, for  me  to  say  I  am  against  war  does 
not  truly  reveal  my  position. 

The  more  I  think  of  this  matter  the  more 
unsatisfactory  I  find  the  present  statement 
of  my  case.  And  while  I  now  refrain  from 
killing  even  a  spider,  yet  I  have  never  really 
been  opposed  to  killing  a  man.  That  has 
never   entered  my  mind  as  a   possibility. 

So  I  see  now,  plainly,  that  I  am  not  ac- 
tually opposed  to  war  and  killing.  Rather 
I  am  for  a  new  social  order.  Having  studied 
life  and  seen  that  the  purpose  of  man's  life 
is  to  bring  comparative  order  out  of  com- 
parative chaos,  and  that  morality  is  that 
part  of  order  which  embraces  the  conduct 
of  man,  it  is  natural  that  I  should  be  active 
in  promoting  a  way  of  life  which  is  more 
orderly  than  the  present  system  of  organ- 
ized selfishness. 

From  a  study  of  man's  nature  I  conclude 
that  man  is  happiest  when  he  lives  in  har- 
mony with  his  fellows.  This  is  indicative  to 
me  of  the  fact  that  harmony  or  love  is 
the  same  thing  as  order.  This  is  funda- 
mental. The  nearer  the  conduct  of  man 
approaches  a  stage  of  brotherly  love  the 
nearer  he  approaches  a  life  of  order,  wisdom 
and  happiness.  This  is  as  "scientific"  and 
demonstrable  as  mathematics.  And  inasmuch 
as  peace,  concord,  harmony,  order  can  exist 
only  where  there  is  goodness,  generosity, 
wisdom,  it  follows  that  wherever  war,  dis- 
cord, disorder  exists  there  must  be  selfish- 
ness and  ignorance.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
I  place  my  finger  on  the  particular  bit  or 
kind  of  selfishness  and  ignorance  which 
caused  this  particular  war,  because  it  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
we  know  it  to  be  true  just  as  we  know  that 
where  there  is  light  the  sun  must  shine,  or 
where  there  is  sound  there  must  be  vibration, 
or  where  there  is  plan  there  must  be  order. 

Therefore,  I,  being  for  order,  cannot  be 
for  disorder.  I,  being  for  generosity,  cannot 
be  for  selfishness.  I,  being  for  love,  wis- 
dom, and  recognizing  my  own  reason  as 
the  only  guide  of  action,  cannot  be  for  hate, 
ignorance,  or  for  anything  which  would 
necessitate  my  ignoring  my  reason  and  act- 
ing as  though  I  lacked  one.  I,  being  for 
peace  and  all  its  blessings,  cannot  be  for 
war  and  all  its  horrors.  It  is  not  that  I 
am  against  war  so  much  as  that  I  am  for 
peace.  Rather  it  follows  that  being  for 
peace  I  cannot  also  be  for  war. 

Some  people  have  so  little  common  sense 
that  they  think  they  can  be  for  peace  and 
war  at  the  same  time.  But  one  cannot  any 
more  be  for  peace  and  war  at  the  same  time 
than  he  can  at  once  be  both  awake  and 
asleep,  or  in  the  light  and  the  dark,  or  dry 
and  wet,  or  white  and  black,  or  sick  and 
well,  or  wise  and  ignorant,  or  any  other 
two  things  which  are  opposites.  It  follows 
that  if  a   person   is  one  thing  he  cannot  be 
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its  opposite.  This  is  self-evident,  obvious, 
apparent,  unmistakable.  So  about  war:  if 
I  am  for  peace,  I  cannot  be  for  war.  Nor 
can  anyone  else.  There  is  a  definite  number 
of  people  in  the  world,  all  of  whom  are 
either  for  peace  or  for  war.  Where  there 
is  life  there  is  no  such  thing  as  impartiality, 
neutrality  or  passivity.  Hence  every  effort 
I  put  forth  for  peace  must  naturally  lessen 
the  number  of  adherents  of  war;  and  every 
effort  another  puts  forth  for  war  must  in 
the  same  manner  lessen  the  extent  of  peace. 
Accordingly,  I  have  reasoned  out  my  po- 
sition. I  have  given  a  true  representation 
of  it.  It  is  essentially  constructive,  positive. 
I  am  not  against  war;  but  I  am  for  peace. 
I  am  not  against  killing  men  or  lessening 
life;  but  I  am  for  saving  and  increasing  life. 
I  am  not  against  autocracy;  but  I  am  for 
the  essence  of  democracy,  the  right  of  every 
man  to  decide  his  own  destiny,  and  to  an 
equal  share  in  our  common  heritage.  Hav- 
ing but  one  passion,  humanity,  I  refuse  to 
blind  my  eyes  to  the  present  brutalities  and 
injustice  in  order  to  dwell  on  vague  and 
sentimental  thoughts  of  a  possible  future 
good.  I  see  time  and  space  as  infinite  and 
believe  the  only  time  and  place  for  us  to 
do  good  deeds  is  the  here  and  now.  My 
attitude  is  positive,  creative.  I  do  not  ob- 
struct. I  lead.  I'm  not  against  anything; 
I'm  for  something.  I  do  not  act  of  free  will, 
but  of  necessity. 

This  is  clear,  simple,  reasonable  and  con- 
sistent to  me.  Being  possessed  of  a  reason 
and,  therefore,  able  to  see  only  wisdom  in 
perpetual  peace,  order,  harmony,  concord, 
amity,  I  am  actively  engaged  in  promoting 
this  state  of  things  among  men;  hence,  it 
is  obvious  that  I  cannot  engage  in  fighting 
and  killing,  which  is  disorder,  chaos,  noth- 
ingness, the  limit  of  foolishness  and  irra- 
tionality, and  the  opposite  of  everything  I 
strive  for. 

Walter  C.  Hunter. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS 

To  the  Editor:  I  beg  leave  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  for  your  publication  [the 
Survey  for  August  4]  of  the  plea  for  con- 
scientious objectors  of  the  war  by  Norman 
Thomas.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Neu- 
man,  in  his  letter  August  18  [page  447],  so 
far  from  strengthening  the  position  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  completely  surrenders  the  case  for 
pacifism.  He  compares  those  "members  of 
the  community  who  share  the  benefits  of  a 
war  which  they  count  unrighteous"  to  those 
who  use  coal  which  they  did  not  themselves 
dig.  "Are  we  shirkers,"  he  asks,  "when  we 
choose  not  to  dig  coal  or  face  death  in  a 
steel  mill?" 

The  toil  and  the  risk  of  the  coal-miner  and 
the  steel-mill  worker  are  indispensable  to 
the  social  weal.  But  we  cannot  all  dig  coal. 
If  my  physical  strength,  my  training,  my  lo- 
cation, are  such  that  I  can  serve  society  more 
effectually  by  doing  some  other  useful  work, 
then  I  ought  not  to  be  a  coal-miner  or  steel- 
worker.  But  if  the  circumstances  and  my 
qualifications  constitute  a  just  social  demand 
that  I  engage  in  one  of  those  hard  and  dan- 
gerous employments,  of  course  I  ought  to  do 
it,  and  I  am  a  "shirker"  and  a  coward  if  I 
do  not,  and  should  be  ashamed  of  myself. 

Similarly,  if  war  brings  benefits  to  so- 
ciety, and  I  am  of  military  age  and  proper 
physique,  I  ought  to  enter  military  service. 
Mr.  Neuman's  argument  assumes  that  war 
does  produce  "benefits"  in  the  same  sense 
that  coal-mining  or  steel-making  does.  If 
that  is  true,  then  it  is  ridiculous  to  condemn 
war  as  "unrighteous."  It  has  never  occurred 
to  anyone  to  have  "conscientious"  objections 
to  digging  coal.  If  war  is  beneficial,  that 
fact  makes  it  righteous.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  injurious,  that  fact  makes  it  unrighteous. 
To  denounce  it  as  "unrighteous,"  and  at  the 


same  time  to  claim  that  in  spite  of  ourselves 
we  cannot  escape  a  share  of  its  "benefits," 
is  a  surprising  confusion. 

I  venture  to  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  a  like  confusion  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  De- 
vine's  sharp  rebuke  of  conscientious  objectors 
in  the  First  Obligation,  [August  18,  page 
438].  Mr.  Devine  distinctly  assumes  that 
truth  can  be  defended,  humanity  championed, 
internationalism  builded,  democracy  safe- 
guarded, by  the  method  of  war.  If  that  as- 
sumption be  granted,  Mr.  Devine's  severe 
condemnation  is  amply  justified.  But  as- 
sumption is  not  proof.  The  pacifist  denies 
the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Devine  treats  as  self- 
evident.  To  say  a  thing  is  so  does  not  make 
it  so,  even  though  the  assertion  be  repeated 
many  times,  in  forms  rhetorically  effective. 

For  example,  Mr.  Devine  asserts  flatly  that 
"in  order  that  we  may  live  peacefully  here- 
after with  Germans,  the  first  consideration 
is  to  win  this  war  against  the  military  au- 
tocracy of  Germany."  Now  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, I  may  be  foolish,  but,  at  any  rate,  I 
am  honest  in  disagreeing  with  that  assertion. 
I  think,  with  President  Wilson,  that:  "Vic- 
tory would  mean  peace  forced  upon  the  loser, 
a  victor's  terms  imposed  upon  the  vanquished. 
It  would  be  accepted  in  humiliation,  under 
duress,  at  an  intolerable  sacrifice,  and  would 
leave  a  sting,  a  resentment,  a  bitter  mem- 
ory, upon  which  terms  of  peace  would  rest, 
not  permanently,  but  only  as  upon  quick- 
sand." 

I  honestly  think  that  President  Wilson's 
opinion  is  better  grounded  in  the  facts  of 
human  nature  and  of  history  than  Mr.  De- 
vine's  opinion.  Therefore,  because  I  desire 
a  lasting  peace  with  Germany,  I  do  not 
want  my  country  to  "win  this  war."  I 
want  a  "peace  without  victory"  for  either 
side,  that  it  may  endure.  My  motive  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  Mr.  Devine's.  If  I  am 
wrong,  and  deserve  pity  for  failing  "in  the 
greatest  crisis  of  all  history,"  I  should  be 
pitied  for  my  intellectual  deficiency,  not  for 
any  moral  shortcoming. 

The  pacifist  denies  absolutely  the  assump- 
tion which  the  apologists  for  war  constantly 
make.  He  holds  with  John  Hay  that  "war 
is  the  most  ferocious  and  futile  of  human 
follies."  He  cannot  see  that  labeling  a  war 
as  a  "war  for  humanity"  or  a  "war  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy"  or  "our  war" 
changes  its  character  in  the  least.  He  be- 
lieves that  war  is  the  worst  scourge  of  hu- 
manity, the  chief  obstacle  to  democracy  and 
to  human  progress  in  general.  He  looks  upon 
the  effort  to  end  war  by  means  of  war  as  no 
more  reasonable  than  the  attempt  to  cure  a 
case  of  delirium  tremens  by  giving  the  suf- 
rerer  whiskey. 

If  the  pacifist  is  mistaken,  give  him  en- 
lightenment, not  rebuke.  Until  his  mistake 
is  pointed  out  to  him  he  will  perhaps  humbly 
trust  that,  despite  the  scorn  of  many  of  the 
wise,  mighty  and  noble,  he  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  "children  of  God,"  the 
"peacemakers"  whom  the  Master  of  all 
Christians  pronounced  blessed.  If  he  cannot 
be  classed  with  the  "stern,  unsentimental, 
stout-hearted  fighting  men"  for  whom  Mr. 
Devine  claims  the  beatitude,  he  may  find  con- 
solation in  the  fact  that  the  Master  him- 
self could  not  be  classed  with  them  either. 
He  is  not  yet  willing  to  use  the  title  which 
Mr.  Devine's  doctrine  seems  to  demand,  and 
consider  himself  a  disciple  of  the  "Prince  of 
Enforced  Peace."  Henry  W.  Pinkham. 
[Minister  Unitarian  Congregational  Society.] 
Melrose,   Mass. 


which  I  have  lately  seen,  that  I  am  impelled 
to  quote  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  Devine  says:  "War  has  its  own  dan- 
gers, physical  and  social,  both  in  defeat  and 
in  victory.  .  .  .  About  the  least  useful  of 
all  people,  however,  in  the  defense  against 
such  dangers  will  be  those  who  stand  aloof 
from  the  emotions  and  do  not  share  affirma- 
tively  in   the   national   undertaking." 

Captain  Gwynn,  M.  P.,  says:  "These  are 
people  who  are  not  a  blight  upon  the  com- 
munity; they  may  very  probably  prove  to  be 
the  very  salt  of  the  community.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  as  one  who  has  seen  war.  I  think 
that  everybody  who  has  seen  war  has  one 
governing  desire,  and  that  is  to  see  war 
abolished  from  the  world.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  these  people  .  .  .  may  not  be 
the  best  people  to  help  in  the  fight  to  make 
an  end  of  war.  There  is  one  thing  that  no- 
body can  deny  them — I  am  speaking  now 
.  of  the  real  conscientious  objector, 
.  .  .  and  that  is  courage,  the  most  diffi- 
cult form  of  courage  in  the  world,  the  cour- 
age of  the  individual  against  the  crowd. 
That  is  a  courage  which  every  state  would 
do  well  to  protect  and  guard.  That  is  the 
courage  which,  above  all  others,  makes  for 
freedom."  R.    G.    Henshaw. 

Wickford,  R.  I. 


To  the  Editor:  Having  once  already  set 
myself  openly  in  opposition  to  the  writer  of 
Social  Forces  in  War  Time,  I  certainly 
should  not  in  my  own  person  repeat  the  un- 
gracious act  so  soon.  But  his  recent  estimate 
of  "conscientious  objectors"  recalls  so  vivid- 
ly by  way  of  contrast  an   English   estimate 


To  the  Editor:  The  First  Obligation,  in 
your  issue  of  August  18,  might  well  be  left 
to  make  its  appeal  to  those  who  look  to  the 
Survey  for  leadership  and  inspiration  in  so- 
cial reform  during  war-time.  Its  dignity, 
temperance  and  broad  vision  cannot  fail  to 
impress  even  those  who  are  not  yet  awake  to 
the  tremendous  nature  of  the  present  war,  in 
its  possible  set-back,  by  a  failure  to  over- 
throw imperialism  and  militarism — of  all  the 
moral,  social  and  economic  progress  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  human 
brotherhood. 

An  individual  may  be  pardoned  for  add- 
ing, as  a  personal  testimony  to  the  gentler 
judgment  befitting  editorial  responsibility,  the 
evidence  that  those  who  have  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  the  President's  immortal 
"declaration"  are  not  merely  exercising  a 
"divisive,  paralyzing  influence"  in  their  own 
war  against  the  loyal,  by  shooting  out  their 
arrows,  even  bitter  words  against  them,  but 
are  sometimes  unconsciously  putting  a  sword 
into   the   hand   of  the   enemy. 

Erving  Winslow. 

Boston. 

WHAT   ARE   WE   FIGHTING   FOR? 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  Survey  for  August 
18,  Mr.  Devine  bases  a  demand  for  unquali- 
fied moral  support  of  the  war  on  "the  very 
justice  of  the  national  cause,  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  issues  at  stake."  I  desire 
to  be  advised  what  is  the  national  cause, 
and  what  are  the  issues  at  stake. 

I  am  of  New  England  English  stock,  and 
have  always  regarded  England  as  my  second 
country,  with  an  affection  only  second  to 
my  affection  for  the  land  of  my  birth.  When 
England  has  done  a  shameful  thing,  as  in 
conquering  the  Boers  or  joining  with  Russia 
to  suppress  the  democratic  movement  in 
Persia,  I  have  been  ashamed  almost  as  if  my 
own  country  had  done  it.  My  opinion  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Teutonic  powers,  from  July, 
1914,  to  the  present  day,  agrees  substantially, 
I  suppose,  with  Mr.  Devine's. 

Yet  I  do  not  know  what  we  are  fighting 
for.  There  are  other  readers  of  the  Survey 
in  the  same  doubt,  who  would  be  gratified,  as 
I  should,  by  Mr.  Devine's  setting  forth  in 
its  columns  what  he  conceives  the  purposes 
of  the  United  States  to  be. 

In  order  to  help  people  in  my  state  of 
mind,  such  a  statement  would  have  to  be 
substantially  free  from  rhetorical  ornament, 
and  would  have  to  consist  of  a  clear  state- 
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ment  of  the  ends  which  may  be  attained  by 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
w.ir.  It  might  be  of  some  academic  interest 
to  consider  such  questions  as  whether  we 
took  up  arms  in  1917  because  Servia  or 
Belgium  was  wronged  in  1914  and  whether 
we  are  righting  for  our  "honor"  in  the  sense 
of  "the  code  of  honor,"  that  is,  by  way  of 
avenging  an  insult,  in  the  manner  of  a 
duelist. 

To  me,  however,  it  appears  that  the  ra- 
tional grounds  for  war  must  lie  in  a  desired 
future  rather  than  in  the  past.  Moreover, 
in  the  light  of  this  war's  experience,  not  much 
weight  can  be  laid  on  promises  regarding  the 
conduct  of  future  wars.  An  agreement,  for 
instance,  that  private  property  of  enemies 
should  not  be  captured  or  destroyed  at  sea, 
or  that  submarines  should  not  be  used,  would 
be  broken  as  soon  as  either  belligerent  saw 
gain  in  breaking  it.  Such  agreements  may 
well  enough  be  made,  for  pious  satisfaction, 
but  they  are  surely  not  worth  fighting  for. 
No  end,  however  good  in  itself,  can  be  worth 
fighting  for  unless  it  can  be  made  at  once  an 
accomplished  fact,  like  a  transfer  of  terri- 
tory, or  at  least  can  be  in  some  fashion  en- 
forced during  peace,  as  perhaps  a  reduction 
of  armaments  may  be. 

The  question  may  be  stated  thus:  On  the 
securing  of  what  ends  should  the  United 
States  be  ready  to  make  peace  and  to  urge 
peace  upon  its  allies?  Without  trying  to  list 
all  possible  answers  to  this  question,  I  will 
suggest  some:  Limitation  of  armies,  and  of 
militarv  and  naval  armaments;  expulsion  of 
the  Hohenzollerns;  establishment  of  a  re- 
public in  Germany;  freeing  of  Belgium; 
freeing  of  Servia ;  freeing  of  the  occupied 
provinces  of  France;  return  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, or  some  part  thereof,  to  France;  ac- 
quisition of  the  Trentino  by  Italy;  acquisi- 
tion of  Dalmatia  by  Italv;  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  Italy  or  France  or  both;  an  au- 
tonomous Poland,  including  Prussian  Poland 
or  Galicia,  or  both;  determination  of  the 
status  of  all  disputed  territories  by  plebiscite 
of  their  inhabitants;  retention  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  German  colonies;  payment  to 
Belgium  and  France,  by  Germany,  for  dam- 
age done  therein;  a  fund  (according  to  the 
Russian  proposal)  for  the  restoration  of  all 
the  devastated  countries,  to  be  furnished  by 
all  the  belligerents  in  proportion  to  their 
war  expenditures;  a  punitive  indemnity  to 
be  levied  on  Germany  and  her  allies;  how 
much? 

We  have  had  a  sufficiency  of  rhetoric:  "to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  or,  as 
Mr.  Devine  says  in  the  article  now  in  ques- 
tion, "to  build  a  lasting  international  peace," 
to  be  "exponents  of  civilization  where  it  is 
threatened,  the  champions  of  humanity,  the 
defenders  of  truth."  Mr.  Devine  knows,  if 
he  will  stop  to  think,  that  what  he  says  we 
are  fighting  for  is  what  the  Germans  say 
they  are  fighting  for.  We  need  a  program 
of  tangible  rather  than  rhetorical  ends.  In 
specific  terms  such  as  I  have  suggested  above, 
I  shall  be  glad,  and  I  am  sure  many  readers 
of  the  Survey  will  be  glad,  if  Mr.  Devine 
will  say  what  he  hopes  the  United  States 
will  effect  by  participating  in  this  war,  and 
on  what  terms  it  should  be  ready  to  make 
peace. 

Charles  E.  Edgerton. 

Washington. 

P.  S.  Since  I  sent  you  my  appeal  for  light 
on  our  aims  in  this  war,  public  knowledge 
has  been  much  advanced  by  the  President's 
reply  to  the  Pope.  Mr.  Wilson  there  says 
plainly  that  we  are  not  fighting  to  enforce 
punitive  damages,  nor  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  empires.  This  appears  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial endorsement  of  the  Russian  proposal 
— no  forcible  annexations,  no  punitive  in- 
demnities.    It  also  seems  to  meet  the  views 


of  the  more  democratic-minded  among  the 
German  people.  If  one  rejoices  in  such  a 
declaration,  one  may  regret  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  see  his  way  to  make  it  earlier, 
in  his  communications  to  the  Russian  pro- 
visional government. 

The  one  specific  end  which  the  President 
sets  up  to  be  obtained  by  our  participation  in 
the  war — as  when  he  invited  Congress  to 
declare  war,  but  somewhat  more  clearly  now 
— is  a  change  in  the  political  constitution  of 
Germany.  C.  E.  E. 

MME.    BRESHKOVSKY'S    ADDRESS 

To  the  Editor:  Madame  Catherine  Bresh- 
kovsky,  the  "grandmother  of  the  Russian 
revolution,"  has  lately  expressed  the  wish 
that  she  might  hear  oftener  from  her  friends 
in  America.  Letters  addressed  to  her  at 
the  Hotel  Central,  Moscow,  Russia,  will  be 
forwarded. 

The  government  has  placed  at  her  dis- 
posal a  private  car  on  the  railroad,  and  she 
is  going  about  the  country  making  addresses 
to  the  thousands  who  everywhere  crowd  to 
hear  her. 

She  writes  that,  as  her  voice  is  no  longer 
adequate  to  say  all  that  she  wishes,  she  takes 
along  with  her  a  "grandson,"  who  finishes 
the  speeches  that  she  begins. 

Madame    Breshkovsky    from    the    first   has 
urged  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Alice  Stone  Blackwell. 

Chilmark,   Mass. 

FROM  A  DISSENTER 

To  the  Editor:  In  his  description  of  the 
earthly  paradise  created  in  Yucatan  by  Gov- 
ernor Alvarado,  G.  B.  Winton  |"the  Survey 
for  August  11,  page  416]  says:  "Many  build- 
ings that  had  been  used  as  churches  were 
bought  and  converted  into  school  houses." 

"Bought"? 

There  is  some  mistake  here,  I  think.  Does 
not  Mr.  Winton  mean — well,  see  the  New 
Thesaurus  (Roget  &  Mawson,  Current  Lit- 
erature Co.,  New  York)  791,  page  265,  for 
appropriate  synonyms,  and  take  your  choice 
among  them. 

Please  do  not  insult  our  intelligence  too 
grossly! 

Thomas  F.  Woodlock. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


JOTTINGS 


MAINE  seems,  by  the  latest  reports,  to 
have  defeated  woman  suffrage  at  the  special 
election    held    this    week. 


STUART  A.  QUEEN,  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  of 
California,  will  become  director  of  the  Texas 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  at  Hous- 
tion   on   October   1. 


THE  Danish  supreme  court  has  confirmed 
a  judgment  forcing  the  repayment  of  strike 
benefit  amounting  to  240  kroner  (about  $65) 
by  a  former  member  of  a  trade  union  who 
returned  to  work  before  the  union  had  de- 
clared   the    strike    ended. 


A  PSYCHOPATHIC  clinic  for  the  county 
court  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  be  proposed  to 
the  next  state  legislature.  A  bill  calling 
for  the  expenditure  of  $5,000  a  year  is 
fathered  by  Judge  George  Addington  on 
the  basis  of  results  obtained  through  the  vol- 
untary examinations  by  Dr.  Clinton  McCord. 

MANUAL  training  in  New  Zealand  is  now 


being  supplemented  by  school  visits  to  in- 
dustrial establishments.  The  Auckland  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  school  authorities  to 
systematize  such  visits,  to  permit  detailed 
investigation  of  their  works  by  pupils  and 
to  give  such  information  and  demonstra- 
tions as  may  be  desired  to  make  the  visits  of 
maximum   educational    value. 


ELIZABETH  KELLY  has  been  appointed 
director  of  a  campaign  to  wipe  out  adult 
illiteracy  in  North  Carolina.  A  state  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000  a  year  for  the  next 
two  years  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  supple- 
mented   by    county    appropriations. 


EVERY  drafted  man  found  to  be  afflicted  or 
threatened  with  tuberculosis  is  followed  up 
by  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion. "Never  before,"  says  Dr.  Hoyt  E. 
Dearholt,  executive  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, "in  the  nation's  history  has  there  been 
such  an  opportunity  to  discover  the  actual 
existing   cases    of   tuberculosis." 


RAYMOND  ROBINS  of  Chicago  has  been 
left  in  charge  of  a  permanent  commission  in 
Petrograd  by  the  American  Red  Cross  Com- 
mission to  Russia,  which  started  home  last 
week.  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor  of  the 
Survey  staff,  who  went  to  Russia  fifteen 
months  ago  to  do  relief  work  among  interned 
Germans  and  Austrians  under  the  American 
embassy  at  Petrograd,  is  now  associated  with 
Mr.  Robins,  following  intervening  service 
with  the  official  American  commission  of 
which   Elihu  Root  was  the   head. 


AN  AWARD  of  $20,000  has  been  offered  by 
the  National  Institution  for  Moral  Instruc- 
tion for  the  best  method  of  character  educa- 
tion in  public  schools.  Competition  is  lim- 
ited to  a  group  of  nine  research  students  in 
each  state.  The  prize  will  be  divided  among 
the  members  of  the  state  group  that  submits 
the  winning  plan.  The  competition  will  run 
for  a  year  from  Washington's  Birthday. 
David  Snedden,  professor  of  social  educa- 
tion at  Teachers'  College,  New  York  city, 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
institution  and  Milton  Fairchild  is  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee.  Headquarters 
are    at    3730    McKinley    street,    Washington. 


EAST  AFRICAN  employers  of  farm  labor 
have  become  alarmed  by  an  increase  of 
wages  which  threatens  to  be  permanent. 
Indeed,  this  increase  exceeds  a  rate  of  100 
per  cent.  "Good  men,"  formerly  paid  $1.95 
per  month  and  perquisites  valued  at  about 
$1.95  per  month,  have  become  porters  in 
army  service,  and  less  efficient  men  now 
are  paid  from  twelve  to  fifteen  rupees  ($3.89 
to  $4.87)  per  month.  The  explanation  given 
by  the  American  consul  at  Mombasa  why 
such  compensation  represents  a  fair  wage, 
namely  that  "the  average  native  African 
laborer  is  only  about  one-fifth  as  efficient 
as  the  white  workman  and  requires  much 
more  supervision"  has  a  familiar  ring  to  it. 


THE  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  heads  of 
three  of  the  four  divisions  created  by  the 
legislature  last  spring.  Clarence  E.  Ford, 
formerly  inspector  for  the  board,  becomes 
head  of  the  division  of  medical  charities; 
James  H.  Foster,  formerly  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, becomes  head  of  the  division  of  chil- 
dren; and  Dr.  Chester  Carlyle,  senior  as- 
sistant physician  at  King's  Park  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  becomes  head  of  the 
division  of  mental  defectives  and  delin- 
quents. The  fourth  division,  that  of  adult 
wards,  has  been  consolidated  with  the  po- 
sition of  the  superintendent  of  state  and 
alien   poor,   now  filled   by  Robert  W.   Hill. 
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BUFFALO  social  workers  are  still  chuckling 
over  the  latest  case  of  confusion  between 
Frederic  Almy,  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  last 
year  and  secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Charity 
Organization  Society,  and  his  twin  brother, 
Frank.  In  Buffalo  everyone  says  that  what 
Frank  does,  Frederic  eventually  will  do.  So, 
when  Frank  recently  went  to  the  hospital  for 
a  minor  operation,  all  the  mutual  friends 
asked  what  would  happen  to  Frederic.  It 
happened  in  two  weeks.  Frederic  went  to 
the  same  hospital  and  had  his  appendix  re- 
moved. Now  the  twins  are  both  up  and 
out,   smiling  and  happy. 


THE  United  Committee  on  War  Temper- 
ance Activities  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  re- 
cently formed  at  the  proposal  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  and  comprising  promi- 
nent temperance  organizations,  both  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant,  will  send  to  various 
camps  a  stereopticon  which  automatically 
shows  slides  picturing  the  effects  of  alcohol 
on  war-work.  Prominent  speakers  have  also 
been  secured  to  explain  the  slides.  The  an- 
nouncement states  that  "to  assist  in  meeting 
the  menacing  conditions  that  our  army  will 
face  in  the  rum  and  wine  rations  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  an  investigation  is  now 
being  carried  on  and  a  commission  may  be 
sent  abroad."  The  executive  secretary  is 
the  Rev.  Harlev  H.  Gill,  formerlv  of  Niles, 
Cal. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  CITIES,  by  Harlean 
James,  reviewed  in  the  Survey  for  July  28, 
has  been  chosen  by  the  Dallas  Board  of 
Education  as  a  textbook  for  school  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  city  planning,  which 
is  to  be  introduced  as  part  of  the  supple- 
mentary reading  work  in  connection  with 
"some  of  the  existing  courses."  Contrary  to 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  reviewer,  J.  M. 
McCormick,  president  of  the  board,  holds 
that  "the  matter  of  the  city  plan  forms  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  of  our  civic 
life  and  should  be  given  proper  attention 
in  our  schools.  The  children  should  be 
taught  the  nature  and  importance  of  city 
planning.  They  should  know  what  has  been 
done  in  other  cities,  what  can  be  done  and 
what  should  be  done  in  our  own,  in  order 
that  they  may  think  and  act  intelligently 
upon  such  matters  when  they  grow  up  and 
take  their  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity as  citizens." 


EMERGENCIES— why,  for  them  the  Trav- 
elers' Aid  Society  has  existed.  But  the  Phil- 
adelphia Travelers'  Aid  Society  agents  feel 
as  if  they  had  never  known  the  meaning  un- 
til the  spring  and  summer  of  1917.  The  lost 
coin,  the  runaway  boy,  the  stranded  old 
woman  and  even  the  white-slave  case  are 
simple  compared  with  the  unaccustomed  and 
baffling  developments  of  this  year.  Scarcely 
had  the  spring  passed  with  its  trainloads  of 
southern  Negroes  bound  for  everywhere  but 
liable  to  remain  in  the  station  in  amiable 
huddles,  when  the  summer  brought  its  pa- 
thetic search  for  sailor  and  soldier  lads.  A 
mother  journeys  from  the  Middle  West  only 
to  find  that  her  son  had  been  transferred  be- 
fore her  arrival  and  she  is  alone  without 
the  promised  carfare  for  her  return.  A 
young  girl  comes  to  marry  a  soldier  friend — 
he  has  changed  his  mind;  a  wife  travels  to 
bid  her  husband  farewell  but  does  not  know 
whether  he  is  a  guardsman,  a  marine  or 
what  not.  Everything  must  be  done  quickly 
and  yet  through  all  the  haste  of  action,  the 
awful  loneliness  of  the  stranger  must  be  re- 
membered. The  constant  transfer  of  men, 
the  lean  purses  and  desolate  plight  of  their 
friends  has  brought  out  speed  and  resource- 
fulness hitherto  unknown. 


COMING   MEETINGS 

[Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout   the    month.] 

American  Public  Health  Association,  War 
Meeting,  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  17-20.  Head- 
quarters, Hotel  Willard.  Acting  secretary,  A. 
W.  Hedrick,  126  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the   month. 

A.  L.  A.  Book  List;  monthly;  $1;  annotated  mag- 
azine on  book  selection;  valuable  guide  to  best 
books;  American  Library  Association,  78  East 
Washington    St.,   Chicago. 

American  Red  Cross  Magazine;  monthly;  $2  a 
year;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  publishers,  New 
York. 

American  Journal  of  Public  Health;  monthly;  $3 
a  year;  3  months'  trial  (4  months  to  Survey 
readers),  50  cents;  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation.  126  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston. 

A  Voice  in  the  Wilderness;  $1  a  year.  A  magazine 
of  sane  radicalism.  At  present  deals  particu- 
larly with  our  autocratic  suppression  of  free 
speech,  free  press  and  peaceable  assembly.  An 
indispensable  magazine  to  the  lover  of  liberty. 
12  Mount  Morris  Park,  New  York  City. 

Better  Films  Movement:  Bulletin  of  Affiliated 
Committees;  monthly;  $1;  ten  cents  an  issue. 
Information  about  successful  methods.  Ad- 
dress National  Committee  for  Better  Films,  or 
National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures, 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly;  $2  a  year; 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East  22 
street,  New  York. 

The  Club  Worker;  monthly;  30  cents  a  year;  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Workers,  35  East  30 
St.,  New  York. 

The  Crisis;  monthly;  $1;  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  publisher, 
70  Fifth   Ave.,   New  York. 

The  Critic  and  Guide;  monthly;  $1  a  year.  De- 
voted to  medical  sociology,  rational  sexology, 
birth  control,  etc.  Wm.  J.  Robinson,  M.D., 
Editor.     12  Mount  Morris  Park,  New  York  City. 

The  Journal  of  Home  Economics;  monthly;  $2 
a  year;  foreign  postage,  35c.  extra;  Canadian. 
20c.;  American  Home  Economics  Association, 
1211    Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

The  Journal  of  Negro  History;  quarterly;  $1  a 
year;  foreign  subscriptions  25  cents  extra;  con- 
cerned with  facts  not  with  opinions;  Association 
for  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  1216  You 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Life  and  Labor;  $1  a  year;  a  spirited  record  of 
the  organized  struggle  of  women,  by  women,  for 
women  in  the  economic  world.  Published  by 
The  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
Room  703,  139  North  Clark  street,  Chicago. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union 
Square,   New  York. 

National  Municipal  Review;  monthly;  $5  a  year; 
authoritative,  public  spirited,  constructive;  Na- 
tional Municipal  League;  North  American  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

The  Negro  Year  Book;  an  annual;  35c.  postpaid; 
permanent  record  of  current  events.  An  ency- 
clopedia of  41  pages  of  historical  and  sociologi- 
cal facts  relating  to  the  Negro.  General  and 
special  bibliographies;  full  index.  Published 
under  the  auspices  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuske- 
gee,  Ala. 

The  Playground  Magazine;  monthly;  $2;  Recrea- 
tion in  Industries  and  Vocational  Recreation 
are  discussed  in  the  August  Playground.  Prob- 
lems involved  in  laying  out  playgrounds  are 
taken  up  in  detail  by  A.  E.  Metzdorf,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.  Price  of  this  issue  $.50.  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
1    Madison   Ave.,    New   York. 

Proportional  Representation  Review;  quarterly; 
40  cents  a  year.  American  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation League,  802  Franklin  Bank  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

Public  Health  Nurse  Quarterly,  $1  a  year;  na- 
tional organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  600 
Lexington    Ave.,    New   York. 

Social  Hygiene;  a  quarterly  magazine;  $2  per 
year;  The  Social  Hygiene  Bulletin;  monthly; 
$.25  per  year;  both  free  to  members;  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation,   105   W.   40   St.,   New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  monthly;  illustrated;  folk 
song,  and  corn  club,  and  the  great  tidal  move- 
ments of  racial  progress;  all  in  a  very  human 
vein;  $1  a  year;  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton, 
Va. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces:  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

[Listings    fifty    cents    a    tine,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions,   copy    unchanged    throughout    the   month.] 
Order   pamphlets  from  publishers. 

Athletics  for  Elementary  School  Girls.  By 
Ethel  Rockwell,  Supervisor  and  Director  Girls' 
Gymnasium,  Public  Schools,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 
igan.  Price  Fifteen  Cents.  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madison 
avenue,  New  York  city. 

NEW    NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    PAMPHLETS 
No.     92     Rural  Social  Work.     William  T.  Cross 

(8   cents). 
No.     95     Public  Health  as  a  Social  Movement. 

Irving  Fisher   (12  cents). 
No.     96     The  Bearing  of  Psychology  on  Social 

Case  Work.     William  Healey,  M.  D. 

(8  cents). 
No.     97     Intensive  and  Constructive  Journalism 

in  Health   Education;  an   Example. 

C.  E.  Terry,  M.  D.   (8  cents). 
No.     98     The   Relations   of   Food  Economics   to 

the   Nutritive  Value  of  the  Diet. 

Lucy  H.   Gillet  (6  cents). 
No.     99     The    Public    Health    Program    of    the 

Present       Day.       William       Charles 

White,  M.  D.   (8  cents). 
No.   100     The    Apportionment    of    the    Health 

Budget.       Franz     Schneider,     Jr.     (8 

cents). 
No.   101     The   Possibilities   and  Limitations   of 

Special  Taxation   of   Land.     Arthur 

N.   Young   (8  cents). 
No.   102     The   Significance  to  the  City   of   Its 

Local    Community    Life.      Mary    E. 

McDowell   (6  cents). 
No.   103     Possibilities     and      Opportunities     of 

Federation,    or   Councils   of    Social 

Agencies,      Sherman   C.    Kingsley    (8 

cents). 
No.  104     The    Negro    and    the    New    Economic 

Conditions.     R.  R.  Moton   (6  cents). 
No.   105     Financing    Charities     in     War    Time. 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay  (6  cents). 
No.   106     Illegitimacy    in    Europe    as    Affected 

by  the  War.     Emma  O.  Lundberg  (8 

cents). 
No.   107     The     Progress    of     Financial     Federa- 
tions.     William  J.   Norton   (6  cents). 
No.   108     A    Business    Man's    Criticism    of    the 

Present     Organization     of     Social 

Service.     Fred  A.  Geier  (6  cents). 
No.   109     Mobilizing    the    Churches    for    Com- 
munity Service.     Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild 

(8   cents). 
No.   110     Agencies    of    Socializing    the    Rural 

Mind.      Professor    Ernest    R.    Groves 

(8  cents). 
No.   Ill     The    Relative    Value    of    Prevention 

and      Treatment      of      Alcoholism. 

H.  W.  Mitchell,  M.  D.   (8  cents). 
No.  112     Distributive  Co-operation.    James  Ford 

(6  cents). 
No.  113     The    Institutional    Care    of    the    In- 
jured.     I.    L.    Nascher,    M.    D.     (8 

cents). 
No.   114     The    Ideals    of    Financial   Federation. 

Fred  R.  Johnson   (6  cents). 
No.  115     Community    Organization    for   Mental 

Hygiene.       Owen    Copp,    M.    D.     (8 

cents). 
No.  116     Recent   Progress   in    Determining  the 

Nature  of  Crime  and  the  Character 

of      Criminals.       Bernard       Glueck, 

M.   D.      (10  cents). 
No.   117     Some  Mental  Problems  at  Sing  Sing. 

Bernard  Glueck,  M.  D.   (6  cents). 
No.  118     The    City    and    Its    Local    Community 

Life.     Robert  A.  Woods  (6  cents). 
No.   119     The  Desirability  of  Medical  Wardens 
for  Prisons.     E.  E.  Southard,  M.  D. 

(8   cents). 
No.  120     Zones  of  Community  Effort  in  Mental 

Hygiene.     E.  E.  Southard,  M.  D.   (8 

cents). 
Order  by  number.      Send   remittance  with   order. 
Address  National   Conference  of  Social   Work,   315 
Plymouth  Court,   Chicago. 

PAMPHLETS    ON   TUBERCULOSIS 

Tuberculosis  Dispensary  Method  and  Procedure. 
By  F.  Elisabeth  Crowell.  A  pamphlet  showing 
how  to  establish  and  conduct  a  tuberculosis  clinic. 
Price  twenty-five  cents. 

Tuberculosis  Hospital  and  Sanatorium  Con- 
struction. By  Thomas  S.  Carrington,  M.D. 
An  illustrated  handbook  with  detailed  plans  for 
architects  and  others  interested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  tuberculosis  hospitals  and  sanatoria. 
Price  sixty-two  cents  postpaid. 

Workingmen's  Organizations  in  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Campaign.  A  study,  with  sug- 
gestions on  the  utilization  of  workingmen  in  the 
campaign  against  tuberculosis.  Price  twenty 
cents. 
Order    from    The    National    Association    for    the 

Study    and    Prevention    of    Tuberculosis,    105    East 

22  street,  New  York. 

Public  Schools  Athletic  League.  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madi- 
son avenue,  New  York  city.  Price  Fifteen 
Cents. 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  ivant  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed ;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and 
pamphlets  supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right  hands. 


SUBJECT   INDEX 

Americanization,  Nlil. 

Better   Films   Movement,   Ncbf. 

Birth   Registration,  Aaspim. 

Blindness,  Ncpb. 

Cancer,  Ascc. 

Central   Councils,  Aaoc. 

Charities,  Ncsw. 

CHARITY   ORGANIZATION 

Amer.   Assn.   for  Org.   Charity. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,  Nml,  Sbo. 
CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.  Child  Labor  Com. 

Natl.   Child  Welf.   Exhibit  Assn. 

Natl.   Com.  for  Better  Films. 

Natl.  Kindergarten   Assn. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child  Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Nspie,  Peaa. 
CHURCH   AND   SOCIAL   SERVICE 

(Episcopal)  Jt.  Com.  on  Soc.  Ser.,  Pec. 

(Federal)  Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Ser.,  Fccca. 

(Unitarian)  Dept.  of  Soc.  and  Pub.  Ser.,  Aua. 
CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Nat!.   Municipal  League. 

Short  Ballot  Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Civilian  Reiief,  Arc. 
Clinics,   Industrial,   Ncl. 
Commission  Government,  Nml,  Sbo. 
Community   Organization,  Aiss. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,   Nlww. 
Consumers,    Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 

Coordination   Social   Agencies,  Aadc,   Aiss. 
Correction.  Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 
COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca,  Arc. 

County  Ywca. 
Crime,   Sa. 

Disfranchisement.   Naacp. 
EDUCATION 

Amer.  Library  Assn. 

Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Natl.  Kindergarten   Assn. 

Natl.  Soc.  for  Prom,  of  Ind.  Ed. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey   Associates,    Ed.   Dept.,   Hi. 

Young   Women's   Christian   Association. 
Electoral  Reform,  Nml,  Ti,  Apkl. 
Eugenics,  Er. 

Exhibits,  Aaspim,  Ncpb,  Nyshs. 
Fatigue,  Ncl. 
Feeblemindedness,  Cpfm,  Ncmh. 


FOUNDATIONS 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Franchises,   Nml. 

HEALTH 

Amer.  Pub.  Health  Assn. 

Amer.  Assn.   for   Study   &  Prev'n't'n    Inf.   Mort. 

Amer.  Social  Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.   of  Cancer. 

Amer.  Red  Cross. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Com. of  One  Hund.  on  Natl.  Health. 

Com.  on   Prov.   for  Feebleminded. 

Eugenics  Registry. 

Natl.  Assn.  for  Study  and  Prevt.  Tuberculosis. 

Natl.   Com.   for  Ment.   Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com.   for   Prev.   of   Blindness. 

Natl    Org.    for   Public   Health  Nursing. 

Natl.   Soc.   Hygiene  Assn. 

New  York  Social  Hygiene  Society, 

Ncsw,  Ncwea, 

Survey  Associates,  Health  Dept. 
Health   Insurance,  Aall. 
History,  Asnlh. 
Home  Economics,  Ahea. 
Home  Work,  Ncl,  Nclc. 
Hospitals,  Naspt. 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,   Ywca. 
Idiocy,  Cpfm. 
Imbecility,  Cpfm. 

IMMIGRATION 

Council  of  Jewish  Worn.,  Dept.   Im.  Aid. 

International   Institute   for  Foreign-born   Women 
of   the   Ywca. 

Natl.  Lib.  Im.  League,  Nfs,  Ntas,  Tas. 
Industrial  hygiene,. Apha. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Industrial   Girls'   Clubs   of  the   Ywca. 

Natl.   Child   Labor   Com. 

Natl.   Consumers  League. 

Natl.   League   of  Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.   Worn.   Trade   Union   League. 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   Dept.   Ind.    Studies. 

Survey  Associates,  Ind.  Dept. 

Ncsw,  Nspie. 
Insanity,   Ncmh. 
Institutions,  Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.   on  Int.  Justice  and  Good  Will,  Fccca. 
Survey  Associates,   For.   Serv.  Dept. 
Natl.    Woman's  Peace  Party. 

Labor  Laws,  Aall,  Ncl,  Nclc 

Legislative   Reform,  Aprl. 

Liquor,  Nml. 

LIBRARIES 

American  Library  Assn. 

Russ.  Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental  Hygiene,  Cpfm,  Ncmh. 
Military  Relief,  Arc. 
Minimum  Wage,  Ncl. 
Mountain  Whites,  Rsf. 
Municipal  Government,  Aprl,   Nfs,  Nml. 
National  Service,  Aiss. 
Negro  Training,   Asnlh,    Hi,   Ti. 
Neighborhood  Work,  Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,  Arc,  Nophs. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 

PEACE 

National   Woman's  Peace   Party. 
Peonage,  Naacp. 
Playgrounds,   Praa. 
Physical   Training,   Praa. 
Police,  Nml. 

Protection  Women  Workers,  Ncl,  Ntas. 
Prostitution,  Asha. 
Public  Health,  Apha,  Cohnh,  Nophs. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Assn.   for  Study   Negro  Life  and  Hist. 

Hampton   Institute. 

Natl.  Assn.  for  Adv.   Colored  Peop. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 

Tuskegee  Institute. 

Alil,  Er. 
Reconstruction,   Ncsw. 
Regulation  of  Motion  Pictures,  Ncbf. 

RECREATION 

Playground  and   Rec.  Assn.  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 

Ncbf.      Ywca. 
REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   Div.  of  Rem.   Loans. 
Sanatoria,  Naspt. 
Self-Government,   Nlww. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Natl.    Fed.    of   Settlements. 
Sex  Education,  Asha.  Nyshs. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short   Ballot,   Sbo. 
Short   Working   Hours,   Ncl. 
Social    Agencies,    Surveys    of,    Aaoc 
Social   Hygiene,   Asha,   Nyshs. 

SOCIAL   SERVICE 

Amer.    Inst,    of    Soc.    Service. 
Com.   on  Ch.  and   Soc.   Service,   Fccca. 
Dept.    of    Soc.    and   Public   Service,   Aua. 
Joint   Com.    on    Soc.    Service,    Pec 


SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.    Conference    of   Social    Work. 
Statistics,  Rsf. 
SURVEYS 

Russell   Sage  Fdn.,   Dept.    Sur.  and  Ex. 

Ncmh,  Praa,  Ncwea,  Nspie. 
Taxation,  Nml. 

'National  Travelers  Aid  Society. 
TRAVELERS  AID 

National  Travelers'  Aid  Society. 

Travelers  Aid   Society. 

Cjw. 
Tuberculosis,   Naspt. 
Vocational    Education,    Nclc,   Rsf. 
Unemployment,   Aall. 
WAR  RELIEF 

Am.    Red   Cross. 

Preventive  Constructive  Girls'  Work  of  Ywca 
WOMEN 

Amer.    Home    Economics    Assn. 

Natl.   Consumers'    League. 

Natl.  League  of  Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.   Women's    Trade    Union    League. 

Cjw,  Ntas,  Tas. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Working  Girls. 

Nlww.,  Tas. 

ALPHABETICAL   LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION— -John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St.. 
New  York.  Workmen's  compensation;  health  in' 
surance;  industrial  hygiene;  unemployment;  one- 
day-rest-in-seven;  administration  of  labor  laws. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING 
CHARITY— Mrs.  W.  H.  Lothrop,  ch'n;  Francis 
H.  McLean,  gen.  sec'y;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Correspondence  and  active  field  work  in  the  or- 
ganization, and  solution  of  problems  confronting, 
charity  organization  societies  and  councils  of 
social  agencies;  surveys  of  social  agencies;  plans 
for  proper  coordination  of  effort  between  different 
social   agencies. 

AMERICAN  ASSOC.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature  on  request.  Traveling  exhibit. 
Urges  pnenatal  instruction;  adequate  obstetrical 
care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing;  infant 
welfare   consultations 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  NEGRO 
LIFE  AND  HISTORY— Carter  G.  Woodson,  di- 
rector of  research;  1216  You  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  To  popularize  the  Negro  and  his 
contributions  to  civilization  that  he  may  not 
become  a  negligible  factor  in  the  thought  of  the 
world. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— Mrs.  Alice  P.  Norton,  sec'y;  1326  E. 
58  St.,  Chicago.  Information  supplied  on  any- 
thing that  pertains  to  food,  shelter,  clothing  or 
management  in  school,  institution  or  home. 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE— Founded  by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong.  Nathaniel 
M.    Pratt,   gen.   sec'y.      Edward   W.    Bemis,    Robert 

A.  Woods,  dept.  directors,  Bible  House,  Astor 
Place,  New  York.  Welcomes  inquiries  as  to  all 
matters  of  community  organization  and  progress. 
Members  of  its  staff  glad  to  enter  into  consulta- 
tion by  correspondence  about  given  conditions 
or  particular  projects.  Assists  in  bringing  to  in- 
dividual new  undertakings  the  combined  results 
and  lessons  of  the  best  productive  achievement. 
Ready  to  aid  in  securing  publications,  speakers, 
temporary  or  permanent  leadership.  Particular 
attention  given  to  requests  from  communities  in 
which  all  such  effort  is  at  an  early  stage.  Seeks 
to  bring  about  better  cooperation  among  special- 
ized national  organizations,  toward  securing  the 
more  comprehensive  local  application  of  their 
types  of  service.  Promotes  the  fullest  extension 
of  principles  and  methods  which  on  a  limited 
scale  have  conclusively  shown  their  power  for  the 
upbuilding  of   the  nation. 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION— George 

B.  Utley,  exec,  sec'y;  78  E.  Washington  St.,  Chi- 
cago. Furnishes  information  about  organizing 
libraries,  planning  library  buildings*  training 
librarians,  cataloging  libraries,  etc.  List  of  publi- 
cations on  request. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE— C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin 
Bank  Building,  Philadelphia.  Advocates  a  rational 
and  fundamental  reform  in  electing  representatives. 
Literature  free.  Membership  $1. 
AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 
— Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  pres.,  Chicago;  A.  W.  Hed- 
rich,  acting  sec'y;  1039  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Ob- 
ject: to  promote  public  and  personal  health.  Health 
Employment  Bureau  lists  health  officers,  public 
health  nurses,  industrial  hygienists,  etc. 
AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  —  National  officers: 
Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
president;  Robert  W.  DeForest,  vice-president; 
John  Skelton  Williams,  treasurer;  John  W.  Davis, 
counselor;  Charles  L.  Magee,  secretary;  Hon. 
William  Howard  Taft,  chairman  central  commit- 
tee; Eliot  Wadsworth,  vice-chairman;  Harvey  D. 
Gibson,    general    manager. 

Central  Committee,  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  William  Howard  Taft,  chair- 
man;    Eliot     Wadsworth,     vice-chairman;     Robert 
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ri*mY  OF  TOWS 


NOTICE  TO   READER 
When    you    finish    reading    this    magazine 
lace  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice,  hand 
e   to   any  postal  employe  and  it  will  be 
placed  in   the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sail- 
l   the  front. 

MO  ADDRESS 
A.  S.  Burleson, 
Postmaster   General. 


WRAPPING. 


FEDERATION  TO  THE  RESCUE" 

"Ye  Maide  Charity  and  ye  Squire  Benevolence  Are  Encumbered  by  Tivo  Unworthy  Characters."' 

(See  page  557) 

Compensation  for  Invalids  of  the  War 

By  I.   M.  Rub/now 

How  the  High  Cost  of  Living  Is  Reduced  in  Australia 

By   William  Notz 


Price   10  Cents 


September  22,   1917 


PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 


Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  column 
•without  charge.  Later  listing  may  be  made 
under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS   (see  page 

559)- 

EDUCATION 

Special  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  Re- 
lative to  Training  for  Injured  Persons.  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  House  Report  No. 
1733,    Boston. 

INDUSTRY 

Measurement  of  the  Human  Factor  in  Indus- 
try. By  Frank  B.  Gilbreth  and  Lillian  M.  Gil- 
breth,   77   Brown  street,   Providence,  R.  I. 

Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Social  In- 
surance CALLED  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  Industial  Accident  Boards  and  Com- 
missions. Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  Whole  Number  212; 
Workmen's  Insurance  and  Compensation  Series, 
No.  10.  60  cents  from  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Flare-Backs  of  Oil  Fires;  Accidents  in  Tanks 
and  Bins..  Issued  by  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission,   525    Market   street,    San    Francisco. 

Labor  Legislation  of  1916.  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Whole  No. 
213;  labor  laws  of  the  United  States,  Series  No. 
10.  20  cents  per  copy  from  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C. 

INTERNATIONAL 

The  Passing  of  Don  Luis.  Reprinted  from  the 
Unpopular  Review,  copyright,  1917,  by  Henry 
Holt   and   Company,   New  York  city. 

Pioneers  of  Good  Will  (statements  of  English 
conscientious  objectors  in  prison).  Published 
by  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  118  East 
28  street,  New  York  city.  25  cents  a  dozen 
or    $2    per    hundred. 

Tax  Economica.  Freedom  of  international  ex- 
change, the  sole  method  for  the  permanent  and 
-universal  abolition  of  war,  with  a  statement  of 
the  cause  and  the  solution  of  the  European 
crisis.  By  Henri  Lambert.  John  C.  Rankin 
Company,    216  William  street,   New   York. 

Directory  of  Organizations  Comprising  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Allied  War  Chari- 
ties and  Cooperating  With  It.  Compiled  by 
Cromwell  Childe,  32  Broadway,  New  York.  5 
cents. 

HEALTH 

Common  Colds.  By  W.  C.  Rucker,  assistant  sur- 
geon genera!,  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Supplement  No.  30  to  Public  Health  Re- 
ports. U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Washing- 
ton,   D.    C. 

Organization  Suggestions  for  Communities  Near 
Military  Places.  Publication  No.  109,  Ameri- 
can Social  Hygiene  Association,  105  West  40 
street,    New    York. 

Method  of  Attack  on  Venereal  Diseases.  An 
outline  of  activities  and  cooperating  agencies 
planned  to  reduce  the  prevalence  of  venereal 
diseases  in  the  United  States  Army.  Publica- 
tion No.  Ill,  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation. 105  West  40  street,  New  York  city. 
5  cents. 

Social  Hygiene  and  the  War.  By  William  F. 
Snow.  Publication  No.  108,  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  105  W.  40  street,  New 
York   city.      10   cents. 

LIVELIHOOD 

St.  Charles  Boys.  A  Survey  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Social  Surveys,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  City  of  Chicago.  Published  by  Louise 
Osborne  Rowe,  commissioner,  Department  of 
Public    Welfare,    Chicago. 

Summary  of  Child-Welfare  Laws  Passed  in  1916. 
Miscellaneous  Series  No.  7,  Bureau  Publication 
No.  21,  Children's  Bureau.  10  cents  per  copy 
from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing   Office,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Law  Providing  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
(Mothers'  Pension  Law) — with  the  opinions  of 
the  attorney  general  thereon  and  statement  of 
expenditures.  Compiled  by  the  State  Board  of 
Control,    Madison,    Wisconsin. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Work  in  Europe  of  the  American  Red 
Cross..  A  report  to  the  American  people  by 
the  Red  Cross  War  Council.  American  Red 
Cross,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Christian  Duties  in  Conserving  Spiritual, 
Moral  and  Social  Forces  of  the  Nation  in 
Time  of  War.  $5  a  hundred  from  Commission 
on  the  Church  and  Social  Service,  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  105  East 
22   street.    New   York   city. 


What  is  Man  That  Thou  Art  Mindful  of  Him? 
By  John  Henry  La  Rue,  1941  Rose  street, 
Berkeley,    Cal. 

Eugenics  and  the  War.  By  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Leland    Stanford    Junior    University,    California. 

The  Reconstruction  of  Religion  for  Humanity. 
Baccalaureate  sermon  preached  by  Rabbi  Eman- 
uel Sternheim,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  at  Nebraska 
State   Normal   School. 

Distributive  Cooperation.  By  James  Ford,  De- 
partment of  Social  Ethics,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  No.  112,  reprints  of  reports 
and  addresses  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social   Work,   315   Plymouth   Court,   Chicago. 

Inheritance  of  Stature.  By  Charles  B.  Daven- 
port. Eugenics  Record  Office  Bulletin  No.  18, 
Cold    Spring   Harbor,    N.    Y.      40    cents. 


BOOKS 
RECEIVED 


CALENDAR  OF  CONFERENCES 


Items    for    the    next    calendar    should    reach    the 

Survey   before  October   10. 

September  and  October 

Charities  and  Correction,  Canadian  Conference 
of.  Ottawa,  September  23-25.  Sec'y,  Arthur  H. 
Burnett,    City   Hall,   Toronto,   Canada. 

Charities  and  Corrections,  Iowa  State  Conference 
of.  Mason  City,  October  14-16.  Sec'y,  Bessie 
A.  McClenahan,  Iowa   City,   Iowa. 

Charities  and  Corrections,  Maine  State  Confer- 
ence of.  Waterville,  October  23-24.  Sec'y,  G. 
Gaylord,   173   Main   street,   Waterville,    Me. 

Charities  and  Correction,  Ohio  State  Conference 
of.  Springfield,  October  2-4.  Sec'y,  H.  H.  Shirer. 
1010   Hartman   Bldg.,    Columbus. 

Charities  and  Correction,  Wisconsin  State  Con- 
ference of.  Chippewa  Falls,  October  9-11. 
Sec'y,  J.  L.  Gillin,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Madison,    Wis. 

Charities,  Massachusetts  State  Conference  of. 
New  Bedford,  October  24-26.  Sec'y,  Lillian 
M.    Brown,    184    Boylston    street,    Boston. 

City  Planning,  California  Conference  on.  Santa 
Rosa,  September  24-28.  Sec'y,  Charles  H. 
Cheney,    1120    Crocker    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Civic  Association,  American.  St.  Louis,  October 
22-24.  Sec|y,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  914  Union 
Trust   building,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Corrections  and  Charities,  Michigan  State  Con- 
ference of.  Lansing,  October  21-23.  Sec'y, 
Marl   T.   Murray,    Lansing. 

Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions of  Pennsylvania,  Association  of.  Johns- 
town, October  15-18.  Sec'y,  Edwin  D.  Solen- 
berger,    419    South    15    street,    Philadelphia. 

Housing  Association,  National.  Chicago.  Octo- 
ber 15-17.  Headquarters,  Hotel  La  Salle.  Sec'y, 
Lawrence  Veiller,  105  East  22  street,  New  York 
city. 

Humane  Association,  American.  Providence,  R. 
I.,  October  15-18.  Sec'y,  Nathaniel  J.  Walker, 
Humane   Society   building,   Albany. 

Infant  Mortality,  American  Association  for  Study 
and  Prevention  of.  Richmond,  Va.,  October 
15-17.  Executive  sec'y,  Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  1211 
Cathedral    street,    Baltimore. 

Interchurch  Federation,  The  Purpose  and  Meth- 
ods of.  Called  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Pittsburgh, 
October  1-4.  Sec'y,  Rev.  Roy.  B.  Guild,  105  East 
22  street,  New  York  city. 

Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society.  Bellport, 
L.  I.,  Sept.  18-24.  Sec'y,  Harry  W.  Laidler, 
70    Fifth    avenue,    New    York   city. 

Municipalities.  League  of  California.  Santa 
Rosa,  September  24-29.  Sec'y,  Wm.  J.  Locke, 
Pacific    building,     San     Francisco. 

Municipalities,  League  of  Kansas.  Wichita,  Oc- 
tober 16-19.  Sec'y,  Homer  Talbot,  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Public  Health  Association,  American.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  October  17-20.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Sels- 
kar  M.  Gunn,  126  Massachusetts  avenue,  Bos- 
ton. 

Tuberculosis,    sectional    conferences    on: 

North    Atlantic.    Baltimore.    Md.,    October    17-18. 

New   England,   Rutland,   Vt.,   October  4-5. 

Southern,    Chattanooga,    Tenn.,    November    9-10. 

Southwestern,     Grand     Canyon,     Ariz.,     October 

22-23. 

Northwestern,     Portland,     Ore.,     October     15-16. 

Mississippi     Valley,     St.     Paul,     Minn.,     October 

8-10. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  Philip 

Jacobs,    105   East   22    street,    New   York   city. 

LATER  MEETINGS 

International 

Child  Welfare,  Pan-American  Congress  on. 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  March  17-24,  1918.  Sec'y 
Edward  N.  Clopper,  105  East  22  street,  New 
York    city. 

National 

Consumers'  League,  National.  Baltimore,  Md., 
November  14-15.  Sec'y,  Louise  Cornell,  105 
East   22    street,   New  York  city. 

Prison  Congress,  American.  New  Orleans,  La., 
November  19-23.  Sec'y,  Joseph  P.  Byers,  702 
Empire   building,   Philadelphia. 

Recreation  Congress  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America.  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  November  20-23.  Sec'y,  H.  S. 
Braucher,    1    Madison    avenue,    New    York    city. 


Railway  Nationalization.    By  William  H    Moore 
'  E.   P.  Dutton   &   Co.     181   pp.     Price  $1.35;  by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $1.45. 
Amateur    Entertainments.      By    Cranstoun   Met- 
calfe.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     112  pp.     Price  $.75; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,   $.81. 
The  Thrush  and  the  Jay.     By   Sylvia   Lynd.     E. 

P.    Dutton    Co.      164   pp.      Price   $1.60;    by    mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.72. 
Asgard  and  the  Gods.     By  Dr.  W.  Wagner.     E 

P.    Dutton    &   Co.      326    pp.      Price    $2;    by    maii 

of  the   Survey  $2.15.  " 

Epica   and   Romances  of   the  Middle  Ages.     By 

Dr.  W.  Wagner.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     488  pp. 

Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.20. 
In  German  Hands.     By  Charles  Hennebois.     E.  P. 

Dutton    &   Co.     254   pp.      Price   $1.50;    by   mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.60. 
Pros  and  Cons  in  the  Great  War.     By  Leonard 

A.   Magnus.     E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.     Price  $2;  by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $2.12. 
Argumentation   and   Debating.      Revised   edition. 

By  William   Foster.     Houghton   Mifflin    Co.     468 

pp.     Price   $1.40;   by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.50. 
American    Indian    Corn.      Revised    edition.      By 

Charles  J.  Murphy.     G.  Putnam's  Sons.     128  pp. 

Price  $.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.83. 
The    Coming   Democracy.      By   Hermann   Fernau. 

E.   P.    Dutton    Co.      321   pp.      Price   $2;   by   mail 

of  the  Survey  $2.12. 
Aristodemocracy.      By      Sir     Charles     Wallstein. 

Longmans,  Green   Co.     434  pp.     Price   $3.50;  by 

mail  of  the   Survey  $3.70. 
Sid  Says.     By  John   M.   Sidall.     Century  Co.,  103 

pp.     Price   $.60;  by  mail  of   the  Survey  $.65. 
The   Spires   of   Oxford  and    Other   Poems.      By 

W.  M.  Letts.     E.  P.  Dutton  Co.     105  pp.     Price 

$1.25;   by   mail   of  the  Survey   $1.31. 
Political  Ideals.     By  Bertrand   Russell.      Century 

Co.     172  pp.     Price   $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.06. 
The  Story  of  Jesus.  By  Florence  Buck.     Beacon 

Press.      317    pp.      Price    $1.25;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $1.35. 
The  Story  of  Jesus.     Pupil's  Note  Book.     Beacon 

Press.     73  pp.     Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $.55. 
The    Gospel    of   Jesus.      By    Clayton    R.    Bowen. 

Beacon   Press.     235   pp.     Price   $1;   by   mail   of 

the   Survey   $1.08. 
Under  Fire.     By  Henri  Barbusse.     E.   P.   Dutton 

Co.     358  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the   Sur- 
vey $1.62. 
King   Coal.      By  Upton   Sinclair.      Macmillan    Co. 

396   pp.      Price    $1.50;    by    mail    of  the    Survey 

$1.62. 
The  Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.  S.    Parts  1  and 

2.       Edited     by    Henry     Raymond     Mussey     and 

Stephen    Pierce    Duggan.      Academy    of    Political 

Science.      653   pp.      Price   $1.50   paper,   $2   cloth; 

by  mail  of  the   Survey   $1.65   or  $2.15. 
Preventive     Medicine     and     Hygiene.      Revised 

Edition.      By    Milton   J.    Rosenau.      D.    Appleton 

Co.       1374    pp.       Price    $6.50;     by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $6.85. 
Why   Italy   Entered  Into  the   Great  War.     By 

Luigi    Carnovale.      Italian    American    Publishing 

Co.     673  pp.     Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey,  $2.70. 
The  House  of  Hohenzollern  and  the  Hapsburg 

Monarchy.       By     Gustav    Pollak.       New    York 

Evening  Post.    102   pp.     Price   $.25   paper,   $.50 

cloth;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.30  or  $.57. 
Introduction    to    Sociology.      By    Emory    S.    Bo- 

gardus.     University  of  Southern  California  Press. 

343   pp.      Price   $1.50   postpaid. 
Health    First.      The   Fine   Art   of   Living.      By 

Henry    Dwight    Chapin.      Century    Co.      231    pp. 

Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 
The  Friends.     By  Stacy  Aumonier.     Century  Co. 

189  pp.     Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.06. 
The   Town    Labourer,    1760-1832.      By   J.    L.   and 

Barbara    Hammond.      Longmans,    Green    &    Co. 

343    pp.      Price   $3.50;    by    mail    of   the    Survey 

$3.70. 
What  a  Young  Man   Ought  to  Know.     Revised 

edition.       By     Sylvanus    Stall.       Vir    Publishing 

Co.     269  pp.     Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.08. 
The  North  American   Idea.      By  James  A.  Mac- 

donald.     Fleming  H.   Revell  Co.     240  pp.     Price 

$1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 
Gunners'    Handbook    for    Field   Artillery.      By 

Captains   John    S.    Hammond   and    Dawson    Olm- 

stead.      E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.       142    pp.      Price, 

$.40   paper,    $.60   cloth;   by   mail   of   the   Survey 

$.44  or  $.64. 
The   Stuff   of   Manhood.      By   Robert   E.    Speer. 

Fleming   H.    Revell   Co.      184   pp.      Price   $1;    by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $1.08. 
Economic  Development  of  Modern   Europe.     By 

Frederic  Austin   Ogg.      Macmillan  Co.      655   pp. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.70. 
Your    Part    in    Poverty.      By    George    Lansbury. 

B.  W.  Huebsch.     125  pp.     Price  $1;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $1.08. 


Compensation  for  Invalids  of  the  War1 

By  I.   M.  Rubinow 

DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF   SOCIAL   STATISTICS,   DEPARTMENT  OF   PUBLIC   CHARITIES,    NEW   YORK   CITY 


THE  fairly  universal  approval  which  greeted  the  com- 
pensation provisions  of  the  army  and  navy  insurance 
bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  House  on  September  13, 
is  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  victory  achieved 
by  the  essential  principles  underlying  social  insurance  over 
American  psychology  during  recent  years.  The  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  insurance  bill  represents  perhaps  the  greatest  step  in 
the  social-insurance  movement  made  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  current  year.  As  Commissioner  Royal  Meeker,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  recently  put  it,  in  his  usual 
striking  manner,  "from  one  to  two  million  men  will  soon 
be  engaged  in  the  business  of  killing  and  maiming  Germans." 
The  business  being  admittedly  an  extra-hazardous  one,  all 
the  principles  of  compensation  and  accident  insurance  are 
applicable  to  this  new  industry. 

Since  the  United  States  government  is  not  only  the  em- 
ployer but  also  the  administrative  authority  and,  for  obvious 
reasons,  its  own  insurer,  the  administrative  methods  and  the 
question  of  a  proper  system  of  compensation  insurance  are 
matters  of  secondary  importance  and  this  part  of  the  bill 
must  be  judged  largely  by  the  liberality  of  the  compensation 
scale  provided.  The  situation  is  somewhat  complicated  by 
the  extensive  changes  in  the  bill  made  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Thursday,  September  13.  The  very  radical 
character  of  these  changes  makes  it  certain  that  a  struggle 
between  the  two  scales  of  compensation  may  be  expected  both 
in  the  Senate  and  in  conference  committees.  Practically, 
therefore,  two  plans  are  before  the  public  at  present. 

1.  The  original  bill  grants  compensation  for  "death  or  dis- 
ability resulting  from  personal  injury  suffered  and  disease 
contracted  in  the  course  of  the  service." 

There  is,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  controversy  concerning 
definition  of  "accident"  or  "injury"  or  "occupational  disease," 
for  all  injuries  and  diseases  are  covered.  The  formula,  "in 
the  course  of  the  service,"  avoids  controversy  as  to  interpreta- 
tion of  the  common  phrase  "arising  out  of  employment." 
Even  outside  of  a  fuller  measure  of  justice  to  the  injured, 
the  broader  formula  has  this  great  advantage  of  preventing 

lThe  insurance  features  of  the  bill  drafted  by  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  (the 
Alexander-Simmons  bill)  were  discussed  by  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain  in  the 
Purvey  for  September  8  and  the  separation  allowances  it  provides  by  Porter 
K.  Lee  in  the  Survey  for  September  15. — Editor. 


unnecessary  controversies  and  delays.  Unfortunately,  the  very 
satisfactory  formula  of  the  original  bill  was  seriously  affected 
by  the  addition  of  the  words — "in  the  line  of  duty."  Just  how 
much  trouble  this  phrase  may  create  it  is  impossible  to  foretell 
with  any  certainty,  but  especially  is  it  dangerous  in  applica- 
tion to  sickness.  The  intention  of  the  original  bill  was  defi- 
nitely to  furnish  the  men  with  complete  accident  and  health 
insurance.  Any  legal  enquiries  as  to  whether  a  particular 
injury  or  disease  was  obtained  in  the  line  of  duty  is  contrary 
to  that  offer.  As  a  substitute,  the  suggestion  has  been  ad- 
vanced that  compensation  should  be  denied  only  "if  the  injury 
occurred  through  serious  and  wilful  misconduct."  While 
less  objectionable  than  the  language  of  the  House  amendment, 
it  is  nevertheless  undesirable  also. 

That  this  is  not  mere  quibbling  will  be  apparent  if  the 
problem  of  the  venereal  diseases  is  considered.  It  is  naive  to 
expect  the  American  army  to  be  so  superior  morally  to  all 
other  armies  that  it  will  avoid  this  scourge  of  warfare.  In 
every  European  country  the  return  of  the  diseased  soldiers 
has  proven  a  serious  menace  to  public  health.  These  diseases 
are  not  acquired  in  the  line  of  duty,  they  probably  would  come 
under  the  designation  of  "wilful  misconduct,"  but  excluding 
these  cases  from  a  system  of  compensation  will  seriously  aggra- 
vate the  problem  of  their  cure. 

2.  Industrial  injuries  may  be  roughly  classified  in  four 
groups :  those  leading  to  temporary  disability,  to  partial  perma- 
nent disability,  to  total  permanent  disability  and  to  fatal  cases. 
The  bulk  of  all  injuries  and  diseases  result  in  temporary  dis- 
ability only,  about  95  per  cent  in  industrial  life  and,  perhaps, 
60  per  cent  in  military  activity.  Theoretically,  cases  of  tem- 
porary disability  also  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
but  since  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  enlisted  men  will  be 
discharged  from  the  army  while  suffering  from  a  temporary 
injury  or  disease  requiring  treatment,  and  since  no  compensa- 
tion is  payable  while  the  person  is  in  receipt  of  his  service  pay, 
few,  if  any,  cases  of  temporary  disability  will  come  under 
the  act. 

The  scale  of  compensation  provided  must,  therefore,  be 
studied  under  two  headings:  (a)  death  and  (b)  permanent 
disability.  In  both  of  these  very  serious  changes  were  intro- 
duced in  the  House. 
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3.  The  provision  originally  made  for  fatal  cases  may  be 
presented  in  the  following  table: 

To  surviving  widow  without  children— 25  per  cent  of  pay,  but  not 
less  than  $30. 

To  widow  and  one  child— 35  per  cent  of  pay,  but  not  less  than  $W. 

To  widow  and  two  children — 4-0  per  cent  of  pay,  but  not  less 
than  $55. 

To  widow   and   three  children — +5   per  cent  of  pay,  but  not  less 

than  $50. 

To  widow   and   four  or  more  children — 50   per  cent  of  pay,   but 

not  less  than  $60. 

With  no  widow  surviving: 

To  one  child — 20  per  cent  of  pay,  but  not  less  than  $15. 

To  two  children — 30  per  cent  of  pay,  but  not  less  than  $25. 

To  three  children — K)  per  cent  of  pay,  but  not  less  than  $35. 

To  four  children — 4-5  per  cent  of  pay,  but  not  less  than  $45. 

To  five  children — 50  per  cent  of  pay,  but  not  less  than  $50. 

To  widowed  mother — 20  per  cent  of  pay,  not  less  than  $25. 

This  compensation  to  the  dependent  widow  mother  is 
subject  to  the  limitation  that  it  must  not  increase  the  total 
compensation  beyond  50  per  cent,  or  $60,  whichever  is  the 
greater. 

This  scale  of  compensation  has  been  criticized  as  inadequate ; 
it  falls  below  the  level  of  66  2/3  per  cent,  which  has  been 
urged  by  the  Social  Insurance  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  as  the  minimum  of  adequacy 
in  accident  compensation,  and  in  cases  of  few  dependents  the 
scale  is  even  below  50  per  cent,  admitted  as  inadequate. 
The  compensation  act  for  civil  employes  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  already  set  a  precedent  of  both  the  66  2/3  per 
cent  scale  and  benefits  payable  to  the  widow  for  life.  Mr. 
Dawson  also  points  out  (in  the  Economic  World  for  August 
5,  1915)  that  in  all  specific  provisions  of  the  proposed  act 
the  pay  is  computed  excluding  all  allowances,  since  such  allow- 
ances are  but  a  form  of  wages.  Sound  compensation  theory 
requires  their  inclusion  in  the  computation  of  pay  upon  which 
the  benefits  are  based. 

But  the  force  of  this  criticism  is  considerably  reduced  by 
the  minimum  provisions  as  given  above.  Since  the  ordinary 
enlisted  man's  pay  is  but  $33  per  month,  the  minimum  will 
be  effective  in  the  case  of  enlisted  men,  and  practically  the 
percentages  given  are  not  applicable  at  all  to  the  million  of 
enlisted  men,  but  to  the  officers  only.  Comparison  with  ordi- 
nary compensation  acts  becomes  difficult,  since  in  the  latter 
provisions  for  maximum  benefits  are  usually  found,  but  are 
very  much  narrower  than  those  in  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion. There  are  very  few  cases,  indeed,  under  which  a 
monthly  compensation  for  fatal  cases  can  rise  above  $60, 
no  matter  what  the  pay  of  the  deceased.  The  maximum  al- 
lowance under  this  bill  is  $200  per  month,  much  the  highest 
to  be  found  in  any  compensation  act.  Mr.  Dawson's  point, 
that  "industries  do  not  usually  ask  men  of  big  earning  capacity 
to  risk  their  lives  and  limbs  in  perilous  employment  at  much 
less  than  their  talents  enable  them  to  earn  elsewhere,"  is 
well  taken,  but  on  the  whole  probably  applies  much  less  to 
the  officers  than  it  does  to  enlisted  men,  since  the  salaries  of 
officers  compare  favorably  with  salaries  usually  paid  in  Ameri- 
can industry,  except  for  the  few  men  of  very  high  earning 
capacity.  In  so  far  as  the  enlisted  men  are  concerned,  the 
66  2/3  per  cent  basis,  even  including  allowances,  will  not 
produce  a  bigger  sum  than  those  provided  in  the  bill,  and  to 
meet  Mr.  Dawson's  point  it  would  be  necessary  to  base 
compensation  not  at  all  upon  the  pay  in  the  army,  but  on 
the  earnings  in  civil  employment  preceding  enlistment. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  scale  is,  perhaps,  more  pronounced 
in  the  case  of  benefits  provided  to  children  surviving  without 
mothers,  since  in  the  majority  of  cases  such  children  require 
care  in  addition  to  sustenance.    There  is  absolutely  no  reason 


why  a  lower  scale  should  be  provided  for  them  per  capita 
than  for  the  surviving  widow,  who  in  many  cases  may  be 
able  to  support  herself.  Fifteen  dollars  a  month  will  not 
pay  for  the  care  and  living  of  a  child,  nor  $25  for  two. 

The  entire  above  scale  of  compensation  for  fatalities  was 
radically  changed  in  the  House  after  one  hour's  discussion, 
especially  in  so  far  as  the  officers  are  concerned.  Instead  of 
percentages  of  pay,  specific  amounts  entirely  independent  of 
grade  of  service  were  substituted,  the  amounts  uniformly  ex- 
ceeding the  minima  stated  in  the  above  table  by  $5.  This 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  rather  cheap  appeal  to 
'American  principles  of  equality,"  which  were  claimed  to  be 
injured  by  the  compensation  scale  based  upon  percentage  of 
pay.  Evidently  members  of  Congress,  most  of  whom  belong 
to  the  legal  profession,  have  never  read  or  even  seen  the  com- 
pensation acts  of  their  own  states.  As  may  have  been  expected 
from  the  somewhat  demagogic  move,  this  equalization  was 
accomplished  very  cheaply  by  cutting  down  the  officers'  com- 
pensation to  the  level  of  private  soldiers. 

A  more  deserved  criticism  of  the  original  bill,  which  has 
remained  uncorrected  though  criticized  in  the  House,  is  the 
omission  of  any  dependents  other  than  the  immediate  famiby 
and  the  widowed  mother.  While  promiscuous  distribution  of 
pensions  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  various  assorted  relatives 
without  any  "insurable  interest"  is  not  to  be  encouraged,  actual 
dependents,  such  as  aged  parents  and  minor  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, provided  that  the  fact  of  dependency  is  sufficiently  estab- 
lished, have  rights  that  are  recognized  under  most  compensa- 
tion laws  and  should  not  be  so  lightly  cast  aside. 

The  omission  of  these  dependents  has  been  defended  during 
various  hearings  on  the  ground  that  the  admission  of  their 
rights  would  require  an  enormous  administrative  machine  for 
the  determining  of  actual  dependency  and  also  would  open 
a  great  opportunity  for  fraud.  The  writer  regrets  to  be  abso- 
lutely unable  to  admit  the  force  of  these  arguments.  Surely 
the  administrative  problem  that  is  being  met  daily  under 
dozens  of  state  compensation  boards  should  not  prove  too 
difficult  for  the  powerful  federal  government.  It  is  true  that 
these  dependents  may  be  protected  through  the  insurance  pro- 
visions. 

It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  criticize  the  scale  of  compen- 
sation for  death  without  taking  into  consideration  facilities 
for  voluntary  insurance  made  available  by  the  act,  reviewed 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Survey  for  September  8.  Since 
the  government  under  the  bill  is  to  assume  the  cost  of  the 
additional  hazard  due  to  war,  and  since  the  war  hazard  is 
very  much  greater  than  the  normal  hazard,  the  government's 
contributions  will  necessarily  be  so  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  insured  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  officer 
can  fail  to  avail  himself  of  this  advantage. 

As  far  as  the  enlisted  men  are  concerned,  it  is  admitted 
that  probably  a  minority  will  avail  themselves  of  the  provi- 
sions. In  a  country  that  has  made  no  provision  for  either  old 
age  insurance  or  pensions,  the  eventual  dependency  of  parents 
upon  their  children  must  be  assumed  in  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  families.  The  difficulty  with  voluntary  insurance  lies 
in  the  obvious  fact  that  it  is  bound  to  receive  a  very  much 
more  limited  application  among  the  unmarried  men  with 
dependent  parents  and  brothers  than  those  who  leave  wives 
and  children  behind. 

4.  The  scale  of  compensation  for  total  disability  of  the 
original  bill  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  introduces, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  American  compensation  legis- 
lation, the  principle  of  adjustment  of  disability  benefits  to 
the   family  status.      Such   adjustment   is   common   in   case   of 
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death  benefits,  but  for  disability  the  same  amount  is  usually 
paid  whether  the  injured  has  no  dependents  or  a  house  full 
of  them.  Yet  the  arguments  for  some  such  adjustment  hold 
equally  true  in  disability  as  well  as  death. 

Benefits  for   total   disability   payable   when   the   injured   has — 
Neither  wife  nor  child — 40  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  $40. 
Wife,  but  no  children — 50  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  $55. 
Wife  and  one  child — 55  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  $65. 
Wife  and  two  or  more  children — 60  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  $75. 
No  widow,  but  one  child — 50  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  $50. 
Two  children — 55   per  cent,  but  not  less  than  $60. 
Three  or  more  children — 60  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  $70. 
Widow  mother  dependent — 10  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  $10. 

If  the  injured  person  is  so  helpless  as  to  be  in  constant  need 
of  a  nurse,  an  additional  amount  up  to  $20  may  be  paid. 

Here,  again,  the  scale  of  minima  was  the  only  one  applicable 
to  the  enlisted  men,  while  the  percentages  were  intended  for 
the  officers.  In  the  House,  however,  this  scale  was  modified 
in  harmony  with  the  changes  in  the  death  benefits  by  elimi- 
nating the  percentages  altogether.  If  doubts  were  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  provisions  in  the  original  bill, 
the  litter  failure  to  do  justice  to  the  men  of  high  earning 
capacity  by  the  bill  as  amended  in  the  House  becomes  obvious. 
Here,  again,  equalization  was  accomplished  by  a  crude  process 
of  leveling  down.  Only  in  one  group  of  injuries  did  the 
House  move  a  slight  increase  of  benefits,  by  providing  the  rate 
of  $100  per  month  for  the  loss  of  both  feet  or  both  hands  or 
both  eyes  or  total  blindness.  No  one  would  begrudge  this 
high  rate  of  compensation  to  a  soldier  suffering  any  one  of 
these  gruesome  injuries.  But  one  may  well  ask  whether  this 
larger  amount  accomplishes  the  same  degree  of  justice  in  the 
case  of  an  unskilled  laborer,  whose  earning  capacity  before 
entering  into  the  army  may  have  been  only  half  that  amount, 
and  the  higher  skilled  officer  drawing  $300  or  $400  before 
the  injury.  Of  course,  the  insurance  provisions  which  cover 
total  disability  as  well  as  death  offer  an  available  correction 
to  the  possible  charge  of  inadequacy.  This,  however,  is  predi- 
cated upon  the  assumption  that  the  insurance  provisions  remain 
intact.  If,  under  pressure  of  objections  from  insurance  com- 
panies and  their  interests  this  should  be  stricken  out,  an  inade- 
quacy of  the  compensation  scale  would  be  very  marked.  May 
a  firm  believer  in  the  principles  of  compulsory  insurance  indi- 
cate at  this  time  that  a  system  of  compulsory  insurance  on  a 
graduated  scale  adjusted  to  the  various  grades  of  service  would 
be  much  more  effective  than  an  optional  insurance  which  is 
bound  to  adjust  itself  to  the  paying  capacity  and  possibly  to 
the  shrewdness  of  the  individual  ? 

5.  More  complex  is  the  problem  of  partial  invalids  who 
may  be  expected  to  be  much  more  numerous  than  the  totally 
disabled.  The  usual  way  of  treating  these  cases  under  Ameri- 
can compensation  acts  is  by  a  schedule  of  so-called  "specific 
benefits"  which  specify  the  number  of  weeks  of  compensation 
payable  for  specific  injuries.  As  to  the  inadequacy  and  un- 
fairness of  this  method  there  can  hardly  be  difference  of 
opinion  among  qualified  students.  Instead  of  this  prevailing 
method  the  Social  Insurance  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  introduced  in  the  federal 
employes'  compensation  act  the  principle  of  adjustment  of 
compensation  to  a  degree  of  loss  of  earning  capacity,  benefits 
being  payable  as  long  as  the  disability  lasts,  for  life  if  nec- 
essary. 

The  objection  has  been  raised  against  this  method  that  it 
tends  to  penalize  and,  therefore,  to  prevent  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  injured  to  reestablish  his  earning  capacity,  since 
the  first  result  of  such  rehabilitation  would  be  to  deprive  him 
of  his  compensation.     As  will  be  shown  presently,  an  effort 


towards  surgical  and  educational  reconstruction  of  the  injured 
constitutes  perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  bill,  and 
the  difficulty  referred  to  above  has  been  recognized  by  the 
authors  of  the  bill.  Section  302  provides  that  there  shall 
be  no  reduction  in  the  rate  of  compensation  for  individual 
success  in  overcoming  the  handicap  of  a  permanent  injury. 
But  since  the  actual  amount  of  compensation  will  not  depend 
upon  "an  impairment  of  earning  capacity  in  each  individual 
case,"  but  the  "average  impairment  of  earning  capacity  re- 
sulting from  such  injuries  in  civil  occupation,"  it  is  impossible 
to  foretell  how  equitable  such  compensation  will  be. 

The  average  impairment  of  a  serious  permanent  injury  is 
an  abstraction  that  may  mean  very  little  when  applied  to  in- 
dividual cases,  especially  when  dealing  with  a  temporary  in- 
dustry, such  as  the  business  of  killing  and  maiming  Germans 
must  necessarily  be.  The  army  consists  of  men  who  have  come 
from  widely  different  occupations  and  who,  if  possible,  will 
endeavor  to  return  to  those  occupations.  Equity  requires  that 
in  determining  the  loss  sustained,  the  age  and  occupation  of 
the  individual  victim  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  prin- 
ciple has  already  been  recognized  in  the  laws  of  California, 
West  Virginia  and  some  other  states.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  similar  system  should  not  be  recognized  in  case  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Of  course,  the  particular  occupation  in 
which  the  injury  has  occurred,  has  no  application  to  the 
army  and  navy.  Especially  as  far  as  the  National  Guard 
and  the  newly  trained  men  are  concerned,  this  principle  must 
be  modified  so  as  to  base  the  valuation  of  the  injury  upon  the 
occupation  previous  to  enlistment. 

As  the  bill  stands  at  present  with  the  House  amendments 
embodied,  the  principle  of  specific  payments  for  definite  in- 
juries has  been  accepted  in  substance,  though  in  form  it  is 
based  upon  loss  of  earning  capacity,  for  if  age  and  occupation 
of  the  individual  are  to  be  disregarded  and  only  the  "average 
impairment"  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  percentage  of  loss,  then  the  amount  of  compensation 
payable  for  every  specific  injury  will  be  the  same  for  all  men 
so  injured.  This  is  effectually  the  principle  of  the  specified 
benefit  schedule,  except  that  the  actual  amounts  are  left  un- 
determined in  the  bill  and  a  future  executive  officer  is  en- 
trusted with  an  important  legislative  function. 

6.  Although  temporary  injuries,  for  reasons  explained 
above,  will  not  to  any  large  extent  come  under  the  provision 
of  this  act,  the  bill  grants  "reasonable  medical,  surgical  and 
hospital  services  and  supplies,  including  artificial  limbs, 
trusses  and  similar  appliances,"  thus  lending  additional  sup- 
port to  the  movement  for  satisfactory  medical  aid  under 
compensation.  In  case  of  chronic  ailments,  these  benefits  will 
be  of  very  great  value.  It  is  popularly  assumed  that  the 
problem  of  the  one-legged  man  has  been  solved  by  giving  him 
an  artificial  leg,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  artificial  limbs  need 
replenishing  almost  as  frequently  as  do  shoes,  and  few,  if  any, 
compensation  laws  make  such  provision  for  these  serious  in- 
juries. 

7.  This  liberal  provision  for  medical  aid  is  in  harmony 
with  the  tendency  of  the  law  to  stimulate  both  individual 
effort  and  social  provisions  towards  rehabilitation.  Most 
American  compensation  laws  grant  temporary  benefits  for 
permanent  injuries  on  the  theory  that  readjustment  takes 
place.  It  is  true  that  the  experience  of  Europe  during  the 
war  has  demonstrated  such  readjustment  is  very  frequently 
possible,  but  only  when  helped  along  by  proper  surgical  care 
and  specialized  training.  The  most  important  contribution 
of  this  bill  to  the  theory  of  compensation,  is  in  making  "re- 
habilitation,  re-education  and  vocational  training"  the  essen- 
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tial  part  of  the  compensation  scheme.  Already  the  influence 
of  this  bill  has  been  felt  in  the  discussion  of  compensation 
for  industrial  injuries  at  the  recent  session  of  Industrial  Ac- 
cident Boards  and  Commissions  held  in  Boston  in  August, 
where  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

Resolved:  That  this  association  emphatically  endorses  all  ways 
by  which  to  rehabilitate  those  injured  in  industry  and  also  those 
injured  in  military  service. 

One  may  reasonably  hope  not  only  that  the  principle  will 
be  carried  over  into  industrial  compensation,  but  that  the  very 
institutions,  surgical  and  educational,  to  be  established  by  the 
United  States  government  will  soon  become  available  for  in- 
valids of  industry  and  that  any  exploits  in  that  direction  will 
not  be  wasted  even  if  the  gods  of  war  will,  by  chance,  be 
cheated  of  their  victims. 

8.  A  very  important  provision  of  the  bill  which  may  be 
apparent  only  to  those  familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  ad- 
ministration is  one  which  imposes  upon  the  injured  the  ob- 
ligation of  cooperating  in  the  medical  and  surgical  care  as 
well  as  in  the  efforts  towards  rehabilitation  under  penalty  of 
loss  or  suspension  of  the  compensation  benefits.  Section  303 
provides  that  each  person  in  receipt  of  compensation  shall 
submit  to  any  reasonable  medical  or  surgical  treatment  fur- 
nished by  the  bureau,  and  Section  305,  that  the  injured  per- 
son shall  follow  such  course  or  courses  of  rehabilitation  or 
re-education  and  vocational  training  as  the  United  States  may 
provide.  If  these  sections  mean  what  the  language  seems  to 
convey,  they  effectually  dispose  of  the  objections  that  might 
come  from  the  numerous  healing  fads,  whose  growth  has 
become  a  real  danger  to  public  health  in  this  country. 

No  effort  has  been  made  in  this  brief  review  to  subject  the 
language  of  the  bill  to  any  critical  analysis  from  the  point  of 
view  of  expert  drafting.    Taking  Article  3  of  the  original  bill 


as  a  whole,  which  deals  with  compensation  for  injury  or 
disease,  the  statement  is  justified  that,  barring  a  few  minor 
points,  it  was  perhaps  the  most  scientific  and  most  satisfac- 
tory way  of  treating  the  problem  of  injuries  arising  out  of 
war. 

The  bill,  however,  comes  out  of  the  House  in  a  very  much 
less  desirable  shape.  With  all  the  display  of  fireworks  in 
favor  of  the  "common  soldier,"  the  House  failed  to  make 
any  substantial  increases  where  the  scale  had  been  inadequate 
and  by  reducing  the  amount  of  compensation  of  officers  to 
the  level  of  privates,  has  made  it  thoroughly  inadequate  for 
thousands  of  families.  There  is,  however,  back  of  the  action 
taken  in  the  House  one  fact  that  deserves  consideration.  The 
statement  was  repeatedly  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
the  enlisted  man  and  his  family  may  be  of  the  same  social 
status  ("as  refined  and  as  educated  and  as  worthy,"  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Black,  from  Texas)  as  the  officer  and  the  offi- 
cer's familj'.  In  an  army  constituted  as  is  ours  it  must  un- 
doubtedly be  true  in  many  cases  that  the  officer's  rank  is 
largely  a  matter  of  accident  only.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  principle  of  the  ordinary  compensation  law  which  adjusts 
benefits  to  wages  is  not  altogether  applicable  without  some 
modification.  A  fair  and  equitable  scale  of  compensation  must 
be  adjusted  to  the  loss  sustained,  which  is  largely  a  loss  of 
earning  capacity  preceding  entrance  into  the  army.  The  army 
pay  may  have  no  relationship  to  that  earning  capacity.  The 
old  National  Guard  and  the  recent  volunteers  have  very 
largely  come  from  classes  of  much  higher  earning  capacity  than 
is  measured  by  the  $33  of  monthly  pay.  The  adjustment  of 
the  scale  of  compensation  to  that  normal  earning  capacity 
preceding  the  war  is,  of  course,  a  complicated  matter,  but 
it  cannot  be  ruled  out. as  absolutely  impossible,  at  least  within 
certain  specified  limits. 


How  the  High  Cost  of  Living  Is 
Reduced  in  Australia 


By  JVilliam  Notz 


IN  view  of  the  numerous  efforts  made  at  the  present  time 
in  European  countries  and  in  the  United  States  to 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  and  to  curb  excessive 
prices  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  practical  results 
attained  along  this  line  by  the  present  labor  administration 
of  Australia  are  of  particular  interest  and  significance. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  the  policy  of  nationalization 
of  trade  and  industry  been  put  to  a  practical  test  on  such 
a  large  scale  as  in  the  commonwealth  of  Australia,  notably 
in  Xew  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia.  For  years 
Australia  has  been  far  in  advance  of  other  countries  in  the 
matter  of  government  ownership  of  industrial  establishments 
like  woolen  mills,  cement  and  harness  factories,  munition 
plants,  and  even  a  coal  mine  in  connection  with  a  state  rail- 
road. The  primary  purpose  in  all  these  undertakings  was 
to  furnish  necessary  supplies  for  certain  government  depart- 
ments at  lower  cost  than  under  the  old  system  of  making 
contracts  with  private  concerns  for  such  supplies.  Little  if 
any  effort  was  made  to  compete  for  outside  business. 

Western  Australia  outdistanced  the  other  states  consider- 
ably in  the  number  and  variety  of  government-owned  enter- 
prises.    That  state  for  many  years  past  owned  and  operated 


not  only  brickyards,  quarries,  sawmills,  but  also  steamships, 
hotels,  agricultural-implement  factories  and  even  a  laundry. 

An  entirely  new  departure  in  state  participation  in  trade 
was  initiated  a  little  over  a  year  ago  with  the  advent  into 
office  of  the  Labor  Party.  Retail  butcher  shops,  fish  markets 
and  bakeries  owned  and  operated  by  the  state  were  opened 
in  several  large  cities.  Special  significance  attaches  to  these 
novel  business  ventures  of  the  government,  because  here  for 
the  first  time  the  state  entered  into  direct  competition  with 
private  enterprise  in  retail  trade.  Additional  interest  devel- 
oped in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  ruling 
Labor  Party  in  establishing  these  retail  food  shops  was  to 
control  and  regulate  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  by  this  method 
of  competing  for  retail  trade.  The  immediate  cause  that  led 
to  this  experiment  was  the  failure  of  the  old  Liberal  Party 
to  regulate  prices  by  special  price-fixing  boards  provided  for 
by  legislation  enacted  for  this  purpose  shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  when  food  prices  began  to  soar.  The 
whole  system  of  maximum  prices  fixed  by  these  boards  proved 
a  failure. 

A  rather  interesting  combination  of  circumstances  brought 
about  the  opening  of  state  butcher  shops.     Prior  to  the  present 
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war  meat  prices  in  Australia,  as  elsewhere,  were  steadily 
going  up,  owing  to- a  world  shortage  in  meat  supplies.  The 
increased  demands  for  army  purposes  following  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  drove  up  prices  to  still  higher  levels.  Retail 
prices  doubled  within  a  year.  A  severe  drought,  which  was 
experienced  about  the  same  time  in  Queensland  and  other 
parts  of  Australia,  reduced  the  sheep  supplies  one-third  and 
the  cattle  available  for  market  about  one-tenth.  Maximum 
price  regulations  failed  to  reduce  or  steady  the  constantly 
rising  meat  prices. 

The  leaders  of  the  Labor  Party  seized  upon  the  high  cost 
of  living  as  a  political  issue  in  the  campaign,  singling  out  the 
high  meat  prices  in  particular.  When  that  party  came  into 
office,  the  public  urgently  demanded  that  the  promises  made 
by  its  leaders  on  the  stump  be  redeemed.  The  result  was 
that  in  the  fall  of  1915  retail  butcher  shops  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  state  of  Queensland  were  opened.  In  addition 
to  the  retail  trade,  a  limited  wholesale  business  is  con- 
ducted. At  present  the  state  operates  three  retail  butcher 
shops  in  Brisbane  and  three  in  Rockhampton.  All  of 
them  engage  in  direct  competition  with  the  other  local 
retail     meat     markets. 

From  the  very  outset  these  state  shops  sold  for  cash  only 
and  made  no  deliveries  to  customers'  houses.  Thereby  the 
cost  of  doing  business  was  considerably  lessened,  so  that  the 
sales  prices  could  be  slightly  reduced  below  the  average  selling 
prices  of  privately  owned  butcher  shops. 

While  some  of  the  state-owned  enterprises  in  other  parts 
of  Australia  have  been  criticized  for  poor  management  and 
inferior  goods  as  compared  with  private  establishments  engaged 
in  the  same  line  of  trade,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
state  butcher  shops  in  Brisbane  have  been  managed  in  a  very 
efficient  manner,  are  sanitary  and  clean  and  handle  products 
of  a  superior  quality.  It  is  also  freely  granted  that  they 
served  to  steady  the  prices  paid  for  cattle,  and  thus,  in  turn, 
steadied  the  retail  meat  prices. 

Supporters  of  the  ruling  party  claim  that  the  state  butcher 
shops  are  paying  their  way,  and  this  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  official  government  reports. 

The  Argument  Over  Profits 

According  to  these  data,  which  cover  the  net  results  of 
the  first  business  year,  the  cash  receipts  for  the  three  shops 
in  Brisbane  amounted  to  £50,136,  and  the  total  net  profits 
to  £7,576,  while  the  average  number  of  daily  customers  was 
2,546.  Thus  far  the  state  has  invested  £7,000  in  establishing 
and  running  these  butcher  shops. 

Opponents  of  the  government's  plan  claim  that  the  profit 
realized  thus  far  by  the  shops  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
drew  on  the  government  stores  for  their  supply  of  frozen 
meat,  and  that  the  storage  meat  had  been  originally  bought 
under  contract  before  the  rise  in  wholesale  meat  prices  took 
place.  They  contend  that  as  soon  as  that  source  of  supply 
was  exhausted  and  the  state  had  to  go  into  the  open  market 
to  buy  cattle  and  sheep,  the  state  shops  were  compelled  to 
raise  their  prices  to  practically  the  same  level  as  the  "pro- 
claimed" prices  fixed  by  the  governmental  price-fixing  board. 
Furthermore,  they  claim  that  the  state  butcher  shops,  being 
on  government  property,  have  an  advantage  in  so  far  as  the 
rent  is  merely  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  different  de- 
partments of  the  same  government. 

The  state  fish  supply  of  Sydney  is  a  parallel  enterprise 
to  the  state  butcher  shops  in  Brisbane.  The  state  operates 
three    fishing    trawlers    and    owns    and    manages    five    retail 


fish  markets  in  the  city  of  Sydney  and  one  in  Newcastle. 
From  time  to  time  fish  auctions  are  held,  where  the  govern- 
ment sells  fish  caught  by  the  state  trawlers. 

Unlike  the  state  butcher  shops,  the  state  fish  supply  thus 
far  has  not  netted  a  profit  on  the  government  investment. 
Last  year's  deficit  amounted  to  a -total  of  £10,988.  Poor 
management  is  blamed  for  this.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  loss, 
the  government  decided  to  continue  the  enterprise  and  appro- 
priated £75,000  for  the  next  year. 

Fish,  Flesh,  Fowl  and  Loaves 

From  the  fact  that  71,000  customers  patronized  the  five 
retail  shops  in  Sydney  during  the  year  it  appears  that  with 
a  more  efficient  and  economical  management  there  are  pros- 
pects of  placing  the  venture  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  Though 
the  fish  markets  have  not  been  a  financial  success,  in  so  far 
as  profits  on  the  investment  are  concerned,  they  have,  never- 
theless, brought  about  a  number  of  beneficial  results.  Not 
only  has  the  fishery  industry  been  developed  and  expanded, 
but  as  a  direct  result  of  this  government  trade  venture  the 
monopolistic  practices  of  a  ring  of  fish  dealers,  who  formerly 
controlled  the  local  markets,  have  been  thwarted  and  broken. 

An  enterprise  equally  interesting  and  unique,  as  far  as 
state  participation  in  trade  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
price  of  necessary  foods  is  concerned,  are  the  state  bakery  and 
flour  mill  in  Sydney.  Here,  too,  the  government  sells  directly 
to  consumers  in  free  competition  with  other  local  bakeries. 
The  total  sales  of  bread  last  year  amounted  to  £41,810,  and 
the  net  profits  were  £3,015.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  state 
butcher  shops,  no  credit  is  given  to  customers,  all  sales  being 
for  cash  only. 

Other  state-owned  and  operated  industrial  establishments 
relating  to  food  products  are  the  Maffra  beet-sugar  factory, 
a  butter  factory  and  dairy  farm  and  numerous  cold-storage 
plants  and  abattoirs. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Australian  public  has  fol- 
lowed the  practical  working  of  these  new  experiments  of  state 
regulation  of  food  prices  with  keen  interest.  Press  comments 
as  to  their  success  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  party  affilia- 
tions of  the  papers.  While  the  organs  of  the  Labor  Party 
are  favorable  and  perhaps  slightly  overstate  the  beneficial  re- 
sults attained  thus  far,  other  papers  not  in  sympathy  with 
that  party  subject  all  the  industrial  ventures  of  the  labor 
government  to  sharp  and  frequently  unjustified  criticism. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  on  the  whole,  these  enterprises 
have  not  proved  to  be  the  unqualified  success,  from  a  strictly 
financial  point  of  view,  that  was  claimed  for  them  by  enthu- 
siastic supporters  of  government  ownership.  In  many  cases 
the  government  has  been  obliged  to  continue  financial  sub- 
ventions at  the  close  of  the  first  and  second  fiscal  years. 
There  were  grounds,  too,  in  certain  cases,  for  criticism  of 
want  of  right  supervision,  of  poor  management,  inefficient  busi- 
ness methods  and  interference  by  self-seeking  politicians. 
However,  publicity  and  criticism  in  most  cases  sufficed  to 
correct  these  evils  and  to  bring  about  reforms. 

On  the  other  hand,  impartial  and  well-informed  observers 
agree  that  the  state  butcher  shops,  fish  market  and  bakery 
have  served  a  very  useful  purpose  and  are  proving  to  be  a 
material  factor  in  keeping  the  prices  of  bread,  fish  and  meat 
down  to  fair  levels.  They  have  stimulated  competition  and 
have,  in  numerous  cases,  offset  the  evil  effects  of  combinations 
and  rings  of  producers  and  distributors  of  food  supplies,  where 
mere  government  regulation  by  means  of  maximum  price  laws 
was  wholly  ineffective. 
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NATIONAL   ASSOCIATIONS   FOR  THE   STUDY 
AND  PREVENTION  OF— 

THE  national  associations  for  publicity  and  research, 
which  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  develop- 
ments of  social  work  in  America  in  the  twentieth 
century,  have  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  be  of 
service  in  the  present  emergency,  and  one  which  they  have 
been  quick  to  see  and  to  use.  They  are  doing  this  not  so 
much  by  carrying  out  war-time  "programs,"  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  but  rather  by  lending  their  officials  to  the  govern- 
ment or  to  quasi-governmental  agencies — usually  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  borrower — thus  putting  their  accumulated 
knowledge  and  experience  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation  for 
its  present  tasks.  If  you  go  to  the  office  of  one  of  these  asso- 
ciations and  ask  what  their  war-time  program  is  you  are  apt 
to  hear  that  they  have  none,  but  that  they  have  been  making 
suggestions  which  are  being  carried  out  by  this  public  official, 
that  they  have  supplied  "literature"  for  this  other  department, 
that  Mr.  X  is  in  Washington,  and  also  Mr.  Y  and  Mr.  Z, 
that  Dr.  P  and  Dr.  Q  have  become  majors  in  the  Medical 
Reserve  Corps,  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  though  there  should 
be  only  a  clerk  in  the  office  to  represent  the  body  of  the  asso- 
association — which,  howevCr,  is  not  apt  to  be  the  case — "its 
soul  is  marching  on." 

The  problems  of  tuberculosis,  venereal  disease,  insanity, 
and  recreation,  which,  even  with  all  our  highly  intelligent  and 
energetic  propaganda,  have  hitherto  interested  only  a  handful 
of  specialists,  comparatively  speaking,  have  suddenly  become 
the  common  concern  of  all  the  branches  of  the  federal  and 
state  governments  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  fight- 
ing forces,  and  of  everybody  who  has  a  son  or  brother  or 
sweetheart,  or  even  a  mere  acquaintance,  in  khaki  or  serge 
or  linen.  The  prospects  are  that  the  American  soldier  will  be 
the  most  "protected"  and  best-cared-for  individual  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  that  there  will  be  protection  and 
care  left  over  for  at  least  part  of  the  civil  population. 

To  describe  how  this  is  being  done  would  require  an 
enumeration  of  too  many  names,  of  organizations  and  of 
individuals,  an  unraveling  of  too  many  intricately  crossed 
threads  of  cooperation,  a  repetition  of  too  many  news  items, 
for  an  editorial  page.  It  may,  however,  be  permissible  to 
express  the  belief  that  if  such  a  happy  situation  should  result, 
it  will  be  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  various  national 
associations  with  the  long  names,  which  through  the  years  of 
peace  have  been  patiently  studying,  each  its  own  chosen  social 
problem,  trying  out  methods  for  controlling  it  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  and  in  different  localities,  gathering  together 
men  and  women  of  whatever  profession  who  have  something 
to  contribute  to  its  solution,  taking  the  difficult  first  steps  in 
"educating  the  public"  about  it,  and  which  when  war  came 
were  ready  with  expert  knowledge,  and  ready  to  help  wherever 
and  however  they  could. 

ANOTHER  STATE  BOARD   OF  CHARITIES 

THE  paragraph  in  this  department  a  few  weeks  ago  about 
some  of  the  war-time  activities  of  the  Indiana  Board  of 
State  Charities  has  brought  a  letter  from  Charles  H.  Johnson 
telling  what  the  New  York  board  has  been  doing. 

Mr.  Johnson  points  out  that  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  work  a  state  board  can  do  is  necessarily  determined  to 
some  extent  by  the  statutory  or  constitutional  limitations 
under  which  it  operates,  and  that  the  supervisory  character 


of  the  New  York  board  imposes  restrictions  which  may  not 
exist  in  some  other  states.  The  account  of  what  has  been 
done,  however,  hardly  suggests  the  need  of  any  such  explana- 
tory preface.  The  limitations  have  not  at  any  rate  prevented 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  state's  preparation  for  the 
national  emergency.  It  is  another  example  of  that  "standing 
at  attention"  of  which  so  many  instances  come  to  our  notice 
day  after  day  that  we  suspect  it  must  be  the  general  attitude 
of  the  social  agencies  of  the  country,  not  a  rare  gesture. 

In  the  spring  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  New  York  state  board 
to  all  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  state,  public  and  pri- 
vate, asking  what  contribution  they  could  make  to  the  state 
or  national  government,  should  they  be  called  upon,  in  the 
form  of  use  of  property,  inmate  labor,  institutional  equip- 
ment, or  personal  service.  In  reply  to  this  letter  several  hun- 
dred communications  wrere  received,  which  were  carefully 
tabulated  by  counties  and  by  institutions  and  submitted  to 
the  governor  and  the  adjutant-general's  office.  Without  ex- 
ception, there  was  an  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  institutions 
to  render  service  up  to  the  limit  of  their-  abilities.  Some 
offered  the  use  of  land,  others  particular  equipment  such  as 
laundry  and  canning  facilities,  others  the  services  of  nurses  or 
of  inmates  in  such  work  as  they  were  able  to  do,  and  all  were 
anxious  for  advice  and  direction. 

After  carefully  considering  needs  and  possibilities  a  second 
letter  was  sent  to  all  the  institutions,  suggesting  that  there 
were  several  definite  things  that  could  be  done  immediately. 
The  first  was  the  education  of  the  inmates  in  patriotism  and 
loyalty  to  the  government.  Methods  of  accomplishing  this 
were  outlined,  and  a  copy  of  the  President's  message  was 
enclosed.  The  second  suggestion  was  the  necessity  of  testing 
the  loyalty  of  all  institution  employes ;  the  third,  the  im- 
portance of  the  cultivation  of  increased  acreage  as  consti- 
tuting a  great  opportunity  for  all  the  institutions  which  have 
available  property.  This  was  followed  by  another  letter 
giving  information  about  how  and  to  whom  application  should 
be  made  for  seed  potatoes  and  other  planting  material. 

Another  letter  was  sent  to  the  children's  institutions,  in- 
quiring to  what  extent  they  were  compelled  to  modify  their 
dietaries  and  how  they  were  meeting  the  present  financial 
situation.  Several  hundred  replies  were  received  which 
revealed  that  the  children's  institutions  were  having  a  very 
hard  time.  This  was  accordingly  followed  up  by  another 
letter  to  the  same  institutions  making  various  suggestions, 
such  as:  elimination  of  waste  by  curtailing  the  food  waste 
from  the  tables;  the  possibility  of  cooperative  buying  by  insti- 
tutions in  the  same  locality ;  exchange  of  summer  vegetables 
between  institutions;  the  necessity  of  increased  compensation 
from  public  authorities. 

Later  a  series  of  conferences  was  arranged  for  the  chil- 
dren's institutions  in  certain  localities.  At  these  conferences, 
which  were  very  informal,  the  questions  of  finance  and  die- 
tary were  discussed  and  plans  were  made  for  increased  income. 
These  conferences  were  and  are  being  conducted  throughout 
the  state  and  are  a  part  of  a  scheme  which  the  board  has  for 
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regular  semi-annual  conferences  with  officers  of  the  various 
institutions.  A  large  supply  of  leaflets  was  secured  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  and  these  have 
been  distributed  to  the  institutions. 

The  pressing  financial  needs  of  the  private  charitable  insti- 
tutions, because  of  the  fact  that  many  contributors  have  been 
giving  their  money  to  the  Red  Cross  and  other  emergency 
relief  organizations,  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  newspapers  throughout  the  state,  and  a  letter  has  been 
sent  to  each  institution  asking  their  help  to  see  that  the  com- 
munication or  its  equivalent  is  printed  in  their  local  paper. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  feels  that  this  is  "but  the  begin- 
ning of  what  may  be  done"  and  that  with  the  new  divisions 
which  are  about  to  begin  operation,  the  board  will  be  able 
to  be  of  greater  assistance  to  the  institutions,  "both  in  war 
time  and  in  the  time  of  peace  which  we  hope  soon  will  come." 

THE  WAR  ON  CAPE  COD 

IT  is  with  some  trepidation  that  we  venture  to  refer  to 
another  town  in  Massachusetts  as  "a  fishing  village,"  since 
receiving  from  a  Gloucester  lady  an  indignant  repudiation  of 
that  title  as  applied  to  the  "thriving  city"  on  the  north  shore. 
If  any  of  the  artists  or  summer  visitors  or  men  attached  to  the 
wireless  station  think  it  unfair  to  North  Truro,  we  apologize 
in  advance.  Except  for  these  three  extraneous  elements  in 
the  population,  however,  the  little  town  near  the  tip  of  Cape 
Cod  is  largely  made  up  of  New  England  and  Portuguese 
fishermen  and  their  families.  There  is  practically  no  poverty, 
and  simple  and  thrifty  habits  have  built  up  many  tidy  little 
bank  accounts.  How  this  little  community  has  been  brought 
from  its  natural  isolation  to  an  active  share  in  the  nation's 
present  task,  how  it  illustrates  the  process  of  social  integra- 
tion that  is  going  on  all  over  the  country,  is  told  in  a  letter 
from  a  social  worker  who  is  spending  the  summer  there : 

I  came  here  when  the  Liberty  Loan  drive  throughout  the  country 
was  nearly  over,  and  finding  very  little  knowledge  or  interest  in  it, 
I  did  what  could  be  done  to  arouse  interest  in  the  short  time  remain- 
ing. Information  as  to  the  bond  issue,  the  importance  of  increasing 
the  output  of  the  soil,  etc.,  was  conspicuously  posted  in  the  post  office. 
Then  a  Liberty  Loan  rally  was  arranged,  with  the  energetic  assist- 
ance of  the  local  minister  and  the  chairman  of  the  local  committee 
of  safety.  The  rally  was  held  in  the  village  hall.  One  of  the  speak- 
ers represented  a  federal  reserve  bank;  another  was  a  young  Belgian 
priest,  who  has  not  heard  from  his  parents  for  over  a  year.  As  a 
result  of  the  meeting  fully  a  fourth  of  the  households  now  own  the 
bonds,  and — what  is  more  important  than  this — there  is  far  greater 
interest  in  and  appreciation  of  what  the  war  means. 

Later,  gathering  at  my  cottage  a  number  of  the  women,  a  league 
was  organized  for  war  relief  work.  This  met  at  the  homes  of  the 
members  until  the  kitchens — we  meet  in  the  kitchens,  in  the  true 
Cape  manner — became  too  small  to  accommodate  the  growing  mem- 
bership, when  the  village  hall  was  secured.  Now  in  most  of  the 
homes  of  the  village  the  click  of  needles  is  heard  as  great  quantities 
of  wool  are  tiansformed  into  sweaters,  mufflers,  etc.  Many  of  the 
old  people  are  finding  gladly  that  age  is  no  barrier  to  usefulness, 
and  though  unable  to  attend  meetings,  they  knit  with  great  faith- 
fulness at  home. 

Next  a  knitting  class  of  little  girls  was  formed,  taught  by  one  of 
the  indefatigable  women  of  the  place.  Some  of  the  children  have 
even  earned  the  money  for  their  wool,  so  great  is  their  interest. 
Next  a  separate  club  of  the  young  girls  was  organized,  and  they  are 
now  canvassing  the  place  for  "members,  money,  materials."     Every 


adult  is  to  be  asked  to  become  either  an  active  or  an  associate 
member. 

The  league  has  also  done  good  work  in  connection  with  the  Food 
Conservation  Committee.  One  of  the  summer  visitors  from  a  domes- 
tic science  department  of  a  university  gave  an  able  demonstration  of 
substitutes  for  bread,  which  was  eagerly  listened  to  by  the  house- 
wives present.  Several  of  the  members 'made  a  house-to-house  can- 
vass to  secure  the  promise  of  the  housekeepers  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  aid  in  conserving  the  food  supply.  At  one  Portuguese  home 
I  visited,  the  woman  was  in  bed  with  a  new  baby  by  her  side.  Over 
the  bed  was  an  American  flag.  "Of  course  I  will  sign.  I  want  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  help  along.  I  didn't  give  my  husband  no  rest 
till  he  bought  one  of  them  Liberty  Bonds."  At  another  Portuguese 
home  the  swarthy  fisherman  said  he  had  bought  a  bond:  "I  made 
up  my  mind  that  if  there  was  anything  I  could  do  to  help — I  am  too 
old  to  fight — I  would  do  it.  And  if  the  government  wants  my 
money,  it's  a-going  to  have  it.  If  I  get  it  back  all  right,  and  if  I 
don't  all   right." 

All  the  officers  of  the  league  are  village  people,  which  augurs  well 
for  its  permanence  and  usefulness  after  the  summer  people  leave. 
The  additional  bonds  sold,  or  articles  made,  may  not  make  much 
difference  to  the  nation  or  to  our  allies,  but  every  enlargement  of 
sympathetic  interest  is  of  great  importance,  both  to  those  who  feel  it 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

A  UNIVERSITY  TOWN  IN  FRANCE  THIS 
SUMMER 

GRENOBLE  is  a  clean,  thriving,  industrious,  cheerful, 
contented  city  in  southeastern  France,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  a  winding  river  with  a  semi-circle  of  snow-capped 
Alps  to  bound  the  view  in  two  directions.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
university  which  has  for  a  number  of  years  offered  special 
courses  to  foreigners  who  wish  to  learn  the  French  language 
and  understand  the  French  literature  and  institutions.  Be- 
fore the  war  the  attendance  at  the  summer  session  of  the 
university  numbered  five  or  six  hundred,  nearly  half  of  whom 
were  Germans.  Italians  and  Russians  were  next  in  im- 
portance, with  a  substantial  representation  from  England  and 
America,  and  a  scattering  of  picturesque  individuals  in  native 
costume  from  India  and  Africa.  It  suggested  the  gatherings 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  which  we  associate  with  the 
medieval  universities.  A  letter  from  a  college  professor  who 
is  there  this  summer  gives  a  picture  of  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  war  has  affected  this  city  of  Dauphine,  remote  from 
the  fighting  lines  and  conscientiously  going  on  with  its  mis- 
sionary undertaking  of  interpreting  France  to  the  foreigners 
who  can  come  to  learn: 

Can  you  imagine  the  university  here  without  the  Germans?  There 
are  about  a  hundred  students  in  the  summer  school,  and  more  than 
half  of  these  are  Serbs,  who  are  the  guests  of  France  and  have  been 
here  all  year.  The  rest  are  almost  all  Italian  girls,  two  priests  alone 
representing  the  stronger  sex  from  the  peninsula.  These  two  have 
been  "reforme,"  and  are  going  back  to  teaching,  I  suppose.  There 
is  one  Japanese.  There  are  two  Englishmen,  one  lame,  the  other 
past  military  age.  There  are  three  Americans.  There  are  no 
English  girls. 

There  seems  to  be  no  modification  in  the  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion, except  that  naturally  fewer  courses  are  offered.  One  or 
two  sentences  further  may  be  quoted,  for  the  picture  they 
give  of  everyday  life: 

The  city  is  still  well  kept  and  full  and  busy,  though  not  with 
tourists.  Certain  things  are  usually  counted  as  extras  now.  For 
instance,  butter  with  your  morning  coffee  is  charged  25-50  centimes. 
Butter  has  doubled  in  price  since  1914.  There  are  two  days  each 
week  when  no  meat  is  sold,  but  the  supply  bought  in  advance  usually 
lasts  over  the  first  day.  On  two  days  also  the  patisseries  are  closed. 
On  other  days  we  go  regularly  to  the  same  good  place  as  in  1912, 
where  the  tea  is  as  good  as  ever  and  the  toast  likewise.  I  don't 
know  by  what  fluke  they  get  whitish  bread  for  toasting.  But  the 
bewildering  array  of  gateaux  has  shrunk  to  feeble  proportions.  As 
no  wheat  flour  may  be  used  for  cakes,  they  have  contrived  devices 
of  potato  flour  or  rice  flour.  There  is  fine  fruit  in  abundance. 
The  trolley  cars  are  worn  and  old  and  crowded  and  infrequent. 
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Books  on  World  Relations 

Inside  the  British  Isles 

Bv  Arthur  Gleason.  The  Century  Co.  434 
pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 
Previously  familiar 
with  men  and  politics 
in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  author  has 
used  a  prolonged  stay 
there  during  the  war 
to  study  the  changes 
in  its  social  fabric  un- 
der the  pressure  of 
|s|33§j  new     and     unforeseen 

&Sj?v»J  influences.      Thus     he 

is  in  a  position  to  give 
more  than  the  results 
of  chance  observations 
and  at  the  same  time  to  take  a  wider  view 
of  the  forces  at  work  than  is  possible  to 
many  of  the  native  writers  who  are  too 
closely  identified  with  some  specific  war  ac- 
tivity or  policy  to  retain  the  necessary  free- 
dom of  vision.  The  primary  value  of  this 
book  to  the  student  of  contemporary  events 
is  its  description  of  tendencies,  accompanied 
in  nearly  all  cases  by  sufficient  evidence  to 
allow  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  what 
amount  of  intended  or  unconscious  exag- 
geration there  may  be  in  the  predictions 
made. 

Of  paramount  importance  for  the  future 
development  of  industrial  relations  are  two 
discoveries  made  by  the  British  people:  that 
high  wages  give  high  productiveness  and 
that  high  productiveness  or  high  wages  can- 
not be  the  ultimate  aims  of  an  industrial 
democracy,  however  necessary  both  may  be 
to  economic  security.  The  war  has  awakened 
England  to  a  recognition  of  the  simple  fact 
that  her  class  differences  and  her  remnants 
of  a  feudal  social  organization  are  danger- 
ous to  the  national  security  because  they 
inhibit  the  exercise  of  will  power  on  the 
part  of  both  the  privileged  and  the  disin- 
herited. To  the  one,  it  has  given  new  ca- 
reers of  social  usefulness,  and  the  other  a 
more  insistent  claim  to  participation  in  so- 
cial control.  What  this  means  in  the  indus- 
trial field  is  here  elaborated  by  the  author 
from  the  instances  given  by  him  in  his  con- 
tribution to  the  Survey  for  May  19. 

"The  desires  and  impulses  of  the  mass 
have  today  a  power  in  shaping  legislation, 
controlling  administration,  adapting  environ- 
ment, and  establishing  new  social  relation- 
ships which,  through  lack  of  organization, 
they  did  not  possess  in  earlier  periods.  .  .  . 
An  increasing  number  of  people  are  seeing 
what  they  want  and  are  getting  it." 

Mr.  Gleason  does  not  believe  that  indus- 
trial reconstruction  in  Great  Britain  will 
come  about  without  much  struggle  and,  pos- 
sibly, some  false  steps.  He  recognizes  an 
"absence  of  fundamental  brain-work"  in  the 
labor  movement  and,  hence,  absence  of  an 
enlightened  leadership  which  would  direct 
the  current  of  new  aims  and  desires  into 
channels  of  adequate  width  and  depth.  Nor 
does  he  overlook  the  conservatism  and  "pas- 
sive resistance"  of  the  average  British  in- 
dustrial manager,  though  there  is  much  evi- 
dence that  even  in  the  short  three  years  of 
war  he  has  already  undergone  a  consider- 
able metamorphosis. 

"The  women  of  England,  having  received 
the  thanks  of  a  grateful  kingdom,  are  now 
about  to  be  rushed  to  the  door  and  kicked 
dow  nstaii 


But,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  evidence 
presented  by  the  author,  there  is  going  to 
be  considerable  resistance;  for  of  the  eight 
hundred  thousand  or  so  additional  women 
in  industry  many  have  been  enabled  for  the 
first  time  to  purchase  that  most  precious 
possession,  self-respect  and  social  status. 
They  will  not  be  content  to  return  to  the 
back-kitchen  and  wash  dishes,  to  spend  noth- 
ing on  their"  own  clothes  and  comforts  while 
husbands  and  children  enjoy  the  amenities 
of  civilized   life. 

If,  with  the  coming  of  peace,  the  semi- 
skilled women  who  now  live  better  than 
ever  they  did  before  as  "dependents"  are 
expected  to  make  room  for  men,  there  will 
be  an  outbreak  of  female  militancy  compared 
with  which  the  suffragette  warfare  of  the 
past  will  have  been  mere  child's  play.  They 
have  won  spiritual  freedom  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic independence,  and  the  latter  cannot 
be  taken  from  them  unless  the  former  be 
crushed  out  completely  by  a  long  process  of 
deliberate  suppression.  There  is  no  sign  of 
any  such  happening.  On  the  contrary,  every 
month  of  the  war  sees  women  enter  spheres 
of  activity  previously  barred  to  them  and 
an  increase  of  appreciation  for  their  services. 

Other  sections  deal  with  Ireland  and  with 
Social  Studies.  They  contribute  to  our 
knowledge  of  a  Great  Britain  which  in  many 
ways  has  undergone  a  radical  change.  But 
what  appears  to  be  a  most  revolutionary 
change  in  public  opinion  often  is  merely  a 
new  development  from  roots  long  grown 
deep  and  strong  in  the  British  character — 
it  signifies  merely  that  some  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  nation,  long  prominent,  has  gone 
into  the  background  and  others,  equally  well 
established,    have    come    to    the    fore. 

The  social  changes,  more  in  particular, 
are  signs  not  of  disruption  but  cf  vitality. 
Many  institutions  are  bound  to  disappear, 
some  of  them  to  the  regret  of  those  who 
lcve  beautiful  tradition;  but  what  we  wit- 
ness  is   not   the   introduction   of   a   new   and 
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foreign  spirit,  rather  "the  emergence  of  the 
England  of  John  Bull   and   Cromwell's  sol- 
diers   from    inarticulateness    into    power." 
Bruno  Lasker. 
The   Soul  of   Ulster 

By    Ernest    VV.    Hamilton.      E.    P.    Dutton 
&  Co.     188  pp.     Price  $1;   by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.35. 
The   National  Being — Some  Thoughts  on 
an  Irish  Polity 

By  A.  E.  (George  Russell).  Maunsel  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Dublin.  176  pp.  Price  $1.35; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.43. 

I  [      Considering   the   vast- 
ness   of   the    literature 


The  Way 

Out 
for  Ireland 


on  Ireland,  there  is  a 
remarkable  dearth  of 
books  interpreting  the 
viewpoint  of  Ulster. 
Captain  Hamilton,  for- 
merly a  member  of 
Parliament  for  North 
Tyrone,  though  he 
does  not  perform  this 
service  in  any  scien- 
tific spirit  and  does 
not  assume  a  judicial 
attitude  which  could  not  be  genuine,  yet 
gives  us  valuable  insight  into  the  philosophy 
of  his  former  constituents  by  rewriting  Irish 
history  as  they  see  it.  His  case  against  home 
rule  is  built  up  almost  exclusively  on  his- 
torical grounds.  He  goes  back  to  the 
twelfth  century  to  prove  that  in  the  first 
instance  the  settlement  of  the  island  with  a 
people  of  alien  culture  and  religion  was  an 
act  of  philanthropy;  and  all  Orange  politics 
since  that  time  he  justifies  by  the  necessity 
imposed  upon  them  of  safeguarding  a  pre- 
carious existence  surrounded  by  a  perfidious 
native  population  which  would  bring  into 
play  every  crime  and  infamy  rather  than 
fight  it  out  in  the  open.  He  advances  the 
old  argument  that  "only  the  example  of 
a  more  advanced  civilization  working  in 
their  midst  could  be  expected  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  natives  to  the  higher  possibili- 
ties of  existence"  and,  of  course,  ignores  the 
one-sided  justice  meted  out  for  centuries  to 
Irishmen  by  their  conquerors  which  enabled 
one  section  of  the  population,  the  colonists 
and  their  offspring,  to  prosper  and  acquire 
the  virtues  of  industry  and  thrift  while  the 
rest  was  reduced  to  the  extremes  of  poverty. 
As  regards  the  future,  though  he  speaks 
of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  the  author  anticipates  a  gradual 
integration  of  the  Irish  people  a,s  the  result 
of  that  movement's  non-religious  character 
which,  he  expects,  will  lead,  for  the  first 
time  in  Irish  history,  to  the  inter-marriage 
of  Roman  Catholic  home-rulers  and  protest- 
ant  Ulster  people. 

"The  building  up  in  this  way  of  a  new- 
breed,  cleansed  of  traditional  prejudices, 
and  educated  on  broad  and  liberal  lines, 
cannot  fail  to  revolutionize  political  aspira- 
tions in  Ireland.  The  probability  is  that 
the  clamor  for  home  rule,  being  (outside  of 
predatory  politicians)  based  on  a  founda- 
tion of  ignorance,  will  die  a  natural  death, 
and  that  its  place  will  be  taken  by  a  vig- 
orous   internal    socialism." 

To  an  outsider,  this  hope,  in  view  of  re- 
cent events,  would  seem  preposterous  and 
explained  only  by  the  complete  misconcep- 
tion of  the  spirit  which  animates  every 
branch  of  the  home  rule  movement.     So  long 
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as  this  is  conceived  as  "predatory,"  "base," 
"prejudiced,"  "bombastic,"  "covetous"  and 
"purely  sordid" — to  borrow  some  of  the  au- 
thor's choice  adjectives — the  "thirteen  hun- 
dred thousand  solid  objections"  to  home  rule, 
no  doubt,  will  remain  solid.  But  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  such  a  conception  can  re- 
main if  there  are  in  the  Orange  counties 
any  leaders  of  opinion  capable  of  approach- 
ing the  problem  of  Ireland  in  the  spirit  of 
such  practical  common  sense  as  that  of  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  of  "A.  E."  and  of  the  large 
body  of  home-rulers  which  they   represent. 

"A.  E.,"  the  poet,  in  his  own  country  bet- 
ter known  as  George  Russell,  the  propa- 
gandist and  organizer  of  agricultural  co- 
operation, in  the  second  book  under  review, 
presents  the  outlines  of  a  political  program 
in  which  labor  is  the  central  factor. 

"If  we  build  our  civilization  without  in- 
tegrating labor  into  its  economic  structure, 
it  will  wreck  that  civilization,  and  it  will 
do  that  more  swiftly  today  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  because  there  is  no  longer 
the  disparity  of  culture  between  high  and 
low  which  existed  in  past  centuries."  He 
foresees  and  plans  for  an  Irish  common- 
wealth in  which  "men  no  more  will  be  con- 
tent under  rulers  of  industry  they  do  not 
elect  themselves  than  they  were  under  po- 
litical rulers  claiming  their  obedience  in 
the  name  of  God." 

He  looks  upon  the  concentration  of  popu- 
lation in  great  cities  as  the  danger  which 
most  threatens  the  modern  state  and,  there- 
fore, sees  the  greatest  task  of  Irish  states- 
manship in  bringing  about  conditions  which 
will  enable  the  countryman  to  satisfy,  with- 
out migrating  either  to  the  large  cities  or  to 
foreign  lands,  his  economic,  social,  intel- 
lectual  and   spiritual   needs. 

One  can  see  how  the  author's  political 
philosophy  has  grown  out  of  his  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  solution  of  rural  problems 
and  out  of  the  success  of  the  wonderful  co- 
operative movement  which  he  himself  has 
helped  on  so  energetically  for  so  many  years. 
Satisfy  the  rural  unrest,  is  the  lesson  which 
he  presents  to  the  world,  and  you  will 
build  up  a  stable,  prosperous,  and  powerful 
state ! 

Russell  is  not,  however,  a  crank  with  but 
one  idea.  While  he  claims  much  for  a 
democratic  rural  organization  and  coopera- 
tion, he  is  not  blind  to  many  other  needs 
which  must  be  filled.  There  must  be  a  re- 
adjustment of  rural  and  urban  interests  be- 
fore national  unity  can  be  attained.  Geo- 
graphical representation  in  government  must 
give  way  to  the  representation  of  interests. 
Home  rule,  for  him,  thus  takes  the  aspect 
of  a  direct  participation  of  every  citizen 
in  the  regulation  of  the  social  functions 
which  most  closely  affect  him.  "Parliament 
may  act  as  a  kind  of  guardian  of  the  un- 
organized, but,  once  an  industry  is  organ- 
ized, once  it  has  come  of  age,  it  must  re- 
sent domination  by  bodies  without  the  special 
knowledge  of  which  it  has  the  monopoly 
within   itself." 

Military  organization  of  the  state,  before 
the  organization  of  the  people  on  natural 
principles  has  been  achieved,  seems  to  "A. 
E."  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  which  Ire- 
land has  to  face.  He  is  not  a  pacifist;  but 
it  seems  preposterous  to  him  that  in  the 
midst  of.  a  fight  for  freedom  a  revival  of 
the  military  spirit  and  of  the  outside  pres- 
sure of  military  discipline  upon  the  people 
should  be  preached  as  a  means  of  fusing 
the  diverse  elements  in  the   nation. 

National  safety  can  lie  only  in  national 
harmony.  By  stressing  and  reiterating  again 
and  again  this  point,  as  he  works  out  in 
detail  the  machinery  by  which  Ireland  might 
find  self-expression  and  complete  self-gov- 
ernment, the  author  is  driving  home  a  lesson 
which  may  well  be  heeded  also  in  other 
lands. 

Bruxo  Lasker. 


The  English-Speaking  Peoples 

By  George  Louis  Beer.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  322  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

Mr.  Beer's  case  is 
that  the  plain  logic  of 
the  present  situation 
points  to  the  desirabil- 
ity and  the  need  of  a 
closer  alliance  of  the 
English-speaking  peo- 
ples. At  this  time  of 
day  it  would  require 
a  considerable  hardi- 
hood to  deny  him  the 
verdict  he  pleads  for, 
and  his  argument  is 
indeed  not  likely  to 
meet  serious  opposition  save  from  minds  of 
the  stiff  doctrinaire  type  who  failed  to  see 
the  havoc  that  recent  events  have  wrought 
upon  the  shibboleths.  The  presence  of  an 
American  army  in  Europe  is  the  symbol  of 
a  revolution  the  full  significance  of  which 
we  shall  not  discern  for  many  a  long  day. 
The  political  ideas  of  a  century  are  cast 
bodily  into  the  melting  pot;  and  it  is  not 
yet  given  to  mortal  man  to  see  the  form  in 
which  they  will   re-emerge. 

The  author  himself  is  well  aware  that 
he  has  the  advantage  of  treating  his  sub- 
ject without  the  handicap  entailed  by  the 
pressure  of  outworn  political  concepts.  He 
recognizes  that  the  political  ideas  and  syn- 
theses which  served  the  conditions  of  the 
last  century  have  ceased  to  be  relevant  in 
a  world  made  new  by  the  very  process  of 
being  made  one.  The  traditional  doctrine 
of  the  sovereign  state,  with  its  divisive  ten- 
dencies, is  at  its  last  gasp;  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  it  can  ever  be  made  re- 
spectable again. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  this  doctrine  was 
being  seriously  called  in  question  before  the 
war.  In  England,  ever  since  Maitland's 
time  at  Cambridge,  the  course  of  events — 
notably  the  discussion  evoked  by  the  Taff 
Vale  and  the  Scottish  churches'  cases — was 
lending  irresistible  force  to  his  criticism  of 
the  Austinean  theory;  and  the  performances 
of  the  sovereign  states  of  Europe  both  with- 
in and  without  their  borders,  before  and 
during  the  war,  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  without  some  profound  modification  of 
state  authority  there  can  be  neither  liberty 
within  nor  harmony  without.  Most  certain- 
ly the  cause  of  internationalism  is  bound  up 
with  a  radical  change  in  that  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  national  state  which 
has  prevailed  in  Europe  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Mr.  Beer  might  have  sfrengthened  his  gen- 
eral case  very  materially  by  a  more  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  this  point,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  immense  changes  which 
such  a  doctrine  would  work  in  the  temper 
of  the  peoples  affected  by  it.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly stimulate  and  release  loyalties 
(hitherto  much  limited  by  the  claims  of  the 
state)  to  other  ideals  and  institutions,  both 
domestic  and  international.  Sentimental  at- 
tachment to  the  crown  or  the  flag  (or  what- 
ever the  symbol  may  be)  will  have  to  com- 
pete with  other  associations  in  which  the 
broadening  cultural  and  economic  interests 
of  mankind  will  increasinsly  embody  them- 
selves. And  for  Mr.  Beer's  more  particular 
thesis  this  has  very  great  importance.  For, 
unless  the  signs  are  wholly  misleading,  pres- 
ent tendencies  in  Eneland  are  certainly  mov- 
ing stronglv  in  the  direction  of  a  diminished 
authority  for  the  state.  It  is  the  beeinning 
of  the  end  of  self-regarding  nationalism  as 
a  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Beer  raises  many  points  of  interest 
which  we  may  not  now  d'scuss.  But  we  are 
bound  to  demur  to  his  too  facile  assumption 
of  the  abandonment  of  free  trade  by  Great 
Britain.  The  truth  is  that  the  post-bellum 
situation  in  England  is  full  of  the  most  ex- 


traordinary possibilities.  Most  certainly 
there  will  be  new  political  alignments;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  strong  party  will 
come  into  existence  composed  of  labor,  so- 
cialist and  radical  elements  and  united  on 
the  basis  of  Guild  Socialism;  and  recent 
events,  pointing,  as  they  do,  to  the  discredit- 
ing of  the  older  type  of  labor  leader,  may 
rally  the  British  labor  movement  to  this 
new  party.  And  that  this  party  will  be 
free-traders  appears  to  admit  of  no  doubt. 
In  any  case  the  movement  will  be  altogether 
favorable  to  the  most  intimate  friendship 
with  America. 

Richard  Roberts. 

The  Rebirth  of  Russia 

By  Isaac  F.  Marcosson.  John  Lane  Co. 
208  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.35. 

Mr.  Marcosson  was  in  London  when  the 
Russian  revolution  broke  out  and  he  was 
the  first  American  to  reach  Petrograd  after 
that  event.  He  does  not  claim  for  this  ac- 
count of  the  happenings  which  he  witnessed 
or  heard  from  witnesses  more  than  it  really 
is:  a  brief  but  honest  chronicle  of  momentous 
issues  which  will  ever  live  in  history,  in- 
termixed with  a  narrative  of  occurrences 
which,  though  of  no  deep  or  peculiar  signifi- 
cance, derive  importance  from  the  light  they 
shed  on  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Rus- 
sia at  the  time. 

The  book  includes  a  character  sketch  of 
Kerensky,  the  most  notable  man  of  our  time, 
and  describes  the  different  aims  of  the  par- 
ties and  factions  whose  activities  are  so 
anxiously  followed  in  the  western  world  to- 
day. There  are  a  number  of  good  and  tell- 
ing photographic  illustrations.  Until  it  is 
replaced  by  a  more  weighty  and  judicious 
history  of  the  revolution — and  that  cannot 
be  for  many  years — this  little  volume  is  a 
decidedly  useful  source  of  information  on 
contemporary  Russia. 

B.  L. 

The  Slavs  of  the  War  Zone 

By  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Baily,  C.B.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Company.  268  pp.  Price  $3.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.64. 

This  is  a  colorful 
and  more  or  less  read- 
able account  of  scenes 
and  conditions  in  Ga- 
licia,  Bohemia,  among 
the  Slovaks  of  Hun- 
gary, in  Vienna,  Bu- 
dapest and  Fiume,  in 
^rf\(i\tj  Croatia,     Bosnia     and 

&)VjXQ  Serbia.     It  is  well  for 

the  author  that  the 
stringencies  of  war- 
time economy  do  not 
affect  lavishness  in  the 
It  will  be  well,  too,  if 
his  readers  are  content  with  his  easy  gen- 
eralizations and  somewhat  superficial  ac- 
counts, for  he  does  at  the  same  time  bring 
together  much  that  is  entertaining  and  in- 
structive and  not  very  generally  known.  His 
habit  of  mingling  what  is  apparently  genuine 
first-hand  observation  with  fictitious  matter, 
as  in  the  account  of  the  assassin  of  the  Arch- 
duke Franz  Ferdinand  in  a  Sarajevo  cafe 
the  night  of  that  pregnant  crime,  tends  to 
diminish  one's  sense  of  confidence.  It  is  like 
the  old  panorama  with  its  foreground  of 
real  objects  fading  imperceptibly  into  the 
illusion  of  the  back  scene;  one  does  not  quite 
know  at  what  point  to  allow  for  the  work 
of  imagination. 

In  Bohemia,  as  I  saw  it  over  ten  years 
ago,  the  wearing  of  the  old  peasant  costume 
was  almost  wholly  obsolete.  In  the  town 
of  Domazlice,  if  anywhere,  I  was  told,  it 
would  be  still  in  evidence,  but  even  there 
the  men  seemed  to  have  abandoned  it  defini- 
tively and  J  judged  that  it  was  moribund 
even    among  the   women.     Nevertheless,    ac- 
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cording  to  Mr.  Baily,  "many  and  beautiful 
are  the  costumes  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Prague  markets.  Here  are  men  in  rich  black 
velvet  jackets  and  short  full  scarlet  petti- 
coats [!]  ;  other  men  in  close-fitting  breeches, 
white  vests,  embroidered  with  curious  flower 
designs,  high  shining  Hessian  boots  and 
round  Astrakhan  jauntily  plumed  caps.  Here 
are  girls,  too,  resplendent  in  flaring  head- 
kerchiefs,  purple  or  russet-brown  dresses, 
half-hidden  by  orange  or  green  lace-edged 
aprons — neither  dress  nor  apron  reaching  be- 
low the  wearer's  knees,  thus  affording  a 
pleasing  view  of  plump  legs  clad  in  red-and- 
white-ringed  stockings.  There  are  other 
damsels  clad  in  trim  blue  bodices,  lilac  or 
poppy-hued  skirts,  black  headdresses  and 
brilliant  hosiery." 

The  book  is  not  unnaturally  affected  by  a 
sentiment  of  sympathy  with  all  things  la- 
beled Slav  and  a  not  very  virulent  antipathy 
for  all  things  labeled  "Teuton."  It  would 
be  to  inquire  too  curiously  to  ask  how  far 
the  judgments  passed  would  have  differed 
had  the  book  been  published  before  1914 
and  so  without  any  retouching  to  fit  in  with 
the   psychology   of  war-time. 

The  pictures  are  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs such  as  any  traveler  in  these  most 
picturesque  parts  of  Europe  is  likely  to  bring 
home  with  him.  Even  more  than  the  text 
they  recall  the  ineffable  charm  of  these  beau- 
tiful and  in  many  parts  ravaged  lands. 
When  the  war  ceases  may  wise  and  abun- 
dant assistance  be  forthcoming  for  the  enor- 
mous tasks  of  reconstruction  that  will  then 
have  to  be  met. 

Emily  Greene  Balch. 

When  the  Prussians  Came  to  Poland 
By  Laura  de  Turczynowicz.     G.   P.   Put- 
nam's Sons.    281  pp.    Price  $1.25;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.37. 

This  is  a  story  of 
harrowing  interest 
simply  and  appealing- 
ly  told.  An  American 
girl  married  to  a  Rus- 
sian Pole,  the  author, 
was  held  in  Suwalki, 
when  the  Germans 
were  about  to  occupy 
it  for  the  second  time, 
by  the  illness  of  one 
of  her  three  little  chil- 
dren. There  she  en- 
dured practical  cap- 
tivity for  seven  months.  Her  house  was  used 
as  headquarters  by  German  officers,  for  some 
time  by  Hindenburg,  while  she  nursed  her 
children  through  typhus,  part  of  the  time 
ill  herself  with  the  same  terrible  disease. 
During  these  months  she  and  her  children 
were  obliged  to  see  the  most  terrible  suffer- 
ings which  she  did  the  utmost  that  she  could 
to  mitigate,  feeding  war  prisoners  and  other- 
wise befriending  those  in  distress,  often  at 
the  most  imminent  risk.  By  sheer  moral 
force  she  impressed  brutal  and  drunken  sol- 
diers and  made  herself  respected  by  them. 
It  is  the  record  of  the  courage,  efficiency 
and  deep  and  generous  feeling  of  an  Ameri- 
can woman  of  whom  her  country  may  well 
be  proud.  But  it  is  the  darkest  possible 
picture  of  the  cruelties,  indecencies  and  un- 
speakable miseries  of  war.  The  author  does 
not  deal  in  general  charges.  She  has  ap- 
parently kept  amazingly  clear  of  the  corro- 
sion of  hate  and  has  striven  hard  to  do  so. 
She  carefully  records  the  many  kindnesses, 
great  and  small,  received  from  Germans, 
as  well  as  the  manifold  cruelties  of  other 
Germans.  The  horror  of  it  is  all  the  greater 
because  of  the  impression  of  restrained  sim- 
ple truth-telling. 

The  fatal  logic  of  war  reprisals!  First 
the  Russians  invaded  East  Prussia;  then  the 
Germans  invaded  Russian  Poland  and  be- 
haved badly  there;  the  Cossacks  took  hideous 


revenge  for  this  in  the  second  Russian  raid 
on  East  Prussia ;  the  Germans,  reinvading 
Poland,  exerted  themselves  to  repay  Cossack 
atrocities  with  systematic  Schrecklichkeit. 
And  in  every  case  it  was  the  poor,  simple 
folk  of  the  country,  for  the  most  part  neither 
Germans  nor  Russians,  who  suffered. 

After  the  fighting  about  Suwalki,  the  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  had  been  carried  off 
by  the  Germans.  At  the  suggestion  of  a 
priest,  Madam  de  Turczynowicz  went  out 
to  pick  up  the  children  thus  abandoned.  The 
houses  had  been  burned  and  the  children 
were  wandering  alone  starving.  One  child 
of  four  was  carrying  about  a  baby  of  eight 
months.  "Going  through  the  forest  at  dusk 
we  heard  a  child's  cry  but  could  not  locate 
the  sound."  In  the  two  days'  search  she 
rescued  eighty.  When  she  saw  them  again 
some  time  afterward  she  says  "they  were 
getting  to  look  more  like  children." 

It  is  not  the  atrocity  of  this  or  that  man 
or  army,  it  is  the  atrocity  of  war  that  is 
branded  on  one's  mind  by  this  unforgettable 
book. 

Emily  Greene  Balch. 

The  Reconstruction  of  Poland  and  the 
Near  East 

By  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons.  The  Cen- 
tury Co.  218  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.08. 

This  reprint  of  arti- 
cles which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Century 
magazine  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to 
the  literature  on 
American  foreign  re- 
lations. It  emphasizes 
the  fact,  as  yet  so  little 
understood  by  some  of 
those  who  discuss 
peace  terms  in  this 
country,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  American 
policy  concerning  the  Near  East  are  funda- 
mentally and  necessarily  different  from  those 
of  our  allies,  and  that  a  mere  following  in 
the  wake  of  London  and  Paris  diplomacy 
on  the  part  of  our  state  department  would 
have  disastrous  consequences  not  only  to 
ourselves  but  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Dr.  Gibbons  avoids  the  exaggerated  fault- 
finding with  British  diplomacy  in  the  Bal- 
kans, past  and  present,  which  disfigures  so 
much  of  the  professedly  "independent"  po- 
litical writing  of  these  days.  But  he  shows 
quite  clearly  that,  protestations  of  their  un- 
selfish aims  notwithstanding,  Great  Britain 
and  the  rest  of  our  allies  do  in  fact  pursue 
aims  inspired  by  national  advantage — real 
or  imagined — as  well  as  those  dictated  by 
the  desire  for  an  equitable,  durable  peace. 
We  are  guilty  of  an  optimism  bordering 
on  wilful  self-deception  if  we  act  on  the 
belief  that  the  aims  and  peace  conditions 
proclaimed  by  President  Wilson  are  shared 
by  the  statesmen  who  control  the  policies  of 
our  European  allies,  if  we  allow  ourselves 
to  forget  that  they  have  been  brought  up 
in  a  school  of  diplomacy  foreign  to  our  ways 
of  thinking,  if  we  abandon  the  fate  of  the 
oppressed  and  dependent  smaller  nationali- 
ties in  the  Near  East  or  elsewhere  to  the 
supposed  altruism  or  good  judgment  of  our 
comrades  in  arms. 

Dr.  Gibbons  makes  a  strong  case  for  the 
retention  of  Turkish  control  over  Constan- 
tinople and  the  waterway  of  the  Bosphorus, 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Dardanelles  on 
the  grounds  of  freedom  of  development  for 
a  nation  prevented  in  the  past  by  her  more 
powerful  neighbors  from  effective  internal 
reform  and  advancement,  of  world  interest, 
of  equity,  of  logic.  He  lays  bare  the  designs 
of  European  statesmen  on  the  wealth  of  Asia 
Minor  as  the  permanent  and  as  yet  unaltered 
motive    of   singularly   vacillating   and    fickle 


policies.  He  shows  that  the  integrity  of  two 
other  great  Mohammedan  states,  by  no  means 
guaranteed  as  yet  by  our  allies,  that  of 
Afghanistan  and  Persia,  is  essential  for  the 
equilibrium  of  western  Asia  and  should  have 
the  ardent  support  of  the  United  States  on 
the  basis  of  President  Wilson's  Senate  speech 
of  January  22. 

As  regards  the  future  of  Poland,  he  does 
not  believe  that  Russian  liberals  are  entirely 
to  be  trusted.  Nor  has  the  British  govern- 
ment ever  effectively  intervened  on  behalf 
of  the  Poles,  though  popular  sentiment  in 
favor  of  their  freedom  has  often  been  as 
strong  as  it  is  now  on  occasions  just  as 
favorable  for  the  realizatii  n  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence. He  does  not  believe  that  any  so- 
lution of  the  Polish  problem  will  be  perma- 
nent which  does  not  completely  eliminate 
Russian  as  well  as  German  control  over  the 
reconstituted  Polish  state  and  which  is  not, 
at  the  same  time,  determined  "by  conserva- 
tive, unsentimental,  ethnological  considera- 
tions and  by  sound  economic  and  political 
considerations,"  rather  than  on  historical 
grounds. 

Most  needed  for  their  educational  value 
are,  perhaps,  the  pages  in  which  the  author 
sets  right  misled  public  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try concerning  the  nature  of  Panislamism 
and  the  Islam  conception  of  the  state.  The 
conception  of  a  universal  khalifate  was 
forced  upon  a  reluctant  Ottoman  ruler  by 
European  intrigues;  it  is  not  indigenous. 
On  the  contrary,  Islam  is  essentially  theo- 
cratic, and  a  Mohammedan  ruler  has  re- 
ligious jurisdiction  only  over  people  subject 
to  his  political  sovereignty.  This  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  when  it  comes 
to  that  part  of  the  American  peace  program 
which  has  to  do  with  the  self-government 
of  free  peoples. 

Dr.  Gibbons  makes  many  detailed  sugges- 
tions for  a  new  map  of  the  Near  East,  some 
of  them  widely  accepted  here  and  among 
our  allies  as  desirable  objects,  others  likely 
to  become  those  of  acute  controversy  in  the 
near  future.  There  can  be  no  question,  how- 
ever, as  regards  the  pertinency  of  his  general 
thesis  that  this  country's  entry  into  the  war 
has  thrown  upon  it  an  even  greater  respon- 
sibility for  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  had,  and  that 
no  other  action  will  fulfill  its  claims  than  a 
fearless,  if  need  be  single-handed,  applica- 
tion of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  "that  no  nation  should  seek  to 
extend  polity  over  any  other  nation  or  people, 
but  that  every  people  should  be  left  free  to 
determine  its  own  policy,  its  own  way  of 
development,  unhindered,  unthreatened,  un- 
afraid, the  little  along  with  the  great  and 
powerful." 

Bruno  Lasker. 

Belgians  Under  the  German  Eagle 

By  Jean   Massart;   translated   bv  Bernard 
Miall.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     368  pp.    Price 
$3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.64. 
In   this    painful    exposition   by    a    Belgian, 
"vice-director  of  the  class  of  sciences  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Belgium,"  the  attempt  is 
made  to  give  a  strictly  objective  and  scit  i- 
tific  character  to  the  picture  of  Belgium  un- 
der German  rule.     The  documents  on  which 
it   is   based    are    all    said    to   be    of   German 
origin   or   censored    by   German    authorities: 
books,  newspapers,  posters,  and  so  forth. 

The  book  was  compiled  in  Belgium  during 
the  first  twelve  months  of  the  German  oc- 
cupation. It  therefore,  says  the  author,  "pre- 
cisely reflects  the  state  of  mind  of  a  Belgian 
who  has  lived  a  year  under  German  dom- 
ination." The  violation  of  Belgium's  neu- 
trality, reprisals  for  alleged  Belgian  atroci- 
ties and  sniping,  various  illegalities,  exac- 
tions and  cruelties,  all  as  far  as  possible 
documented,  make  up  the  body  of  the  book. 
The   reader   is   aware   that  one   side   only 
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is  being  presented,  and  that  the  author, 
however  hard  he  tries  to  be  accurate,  can- 
not possibly  be  an  impartial  witness.  But 
making  every  allowance,  it  is  still  a  suffi- 
ciently ugly  story. 

Emily  Greene  Balch. 

Alsace-Lorraine,  A  Study  in  Conquest 
By    David    Starr    Jordan.      Bobbs-Merrill 
Company.     114  pp.     Price  $1;   by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.07. 

Twenty-three  times, 
according  to  Bismarck, 
has  Germany  been  in- 
vaded by  her  Gallic 
neighbor  through  the 
gateway  between 
Strasburg  and  Metz. 
When  he  closed  the 
gate  and  kept  the  key, 
he  also  kept  a  land 
and  a  people  which 
was  only  partly  and 
distantly  of  German 
origin,  had  become  a 
member  of  the  great  French  democracy 
through  many  generations  of  common  ex- 
perience, spoke  French  for  the  most  part 
and  had  behind  it  a  history  of  successful 
self-government.  Dr.  Jordan,  who  traveled 
through  this  country  in  1913,  came  back  con- 
vinced that  in  1871  neither  of  the  provinces 
was  in  any  sense  a  German  irredenta  and 
that  no  significant  proportion  of  the  original 
population  desired  inclusion  in  the  German 
empire,  even  on  terms  of  equality  with  other 
autonomous  states. 

After  forty  years  the  public  sentiment  had, 
naturally,  undergone  a  change.  Dread  of 
war,  of  another  futile  tug  between  the  two 
great  powers  in  which  the  beloved  mother- 
land would  be  the  chief  sufferer,  was  the 
dominant  note.  Between  1871  and  1873  about 
one-fifth  of  the  total  population,  270,000,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  most  ardent  French 
patriots,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  option 
given  them  in  the  peace  treaty  to  emigrate 
to  France.  Probably  more  than  an  equal 
number  followed  later  when  the  oppressive- 
ness of  German  rule  became  recognized  as 
a  permanent  condition  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  large  numbers  of 
Prussians  settled  in  the  new  Reichsland  and 
occupied  practically  all  official  positions,  civil 
as  well  as  military.  The  majority  of  the 
present  generation  were  taught  in  German 
schools  by  German  teachers — even  those  in 
Lorraine  who  speak  a  French  dialect  receive 
their  teaching  of  French  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. New  industries,  predominantly 
owned  and  managed  by  Prussians,  had 
grown  up  and  prospered  around  the  old  cen- 
ters of  native  population.  The  former  aspi- 
ration towards  a  speedy  reunion  with  France 
was  slowly  changing  into  one  towards  self- 
government  and  participation  on  equal  terms 
in  the  counsels  of  the  German  empire. 

With  the  present  war  old  hopes  have  been 
revived,  old  wounds  reopened.  No  one  can 
say  with  certainty  what  would  be  the  result 
of  a  referendum  to  ascertain  whether  the 
people  preferred  a  German  or  a  French 
affiliation,  if  the  Prussian  settlers  and  their 
children  were  included  in  it.  Economically, 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  of  today  leans  upon  Ger- 
many; emotiorally,  upon  France.  But  such 
a  referendum,  even  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
drawn  war,  would  be  neither  a  fair  nor  an 
expedient  basis  for  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Alsace-Lorraine.  What  the  people 
want  is  not  this  or  that  political  affiliation 
but  political  independence.  "Neither  France 
with  her  mourning  figure  of  Strasburg,  as 
little  as  possible  like  an  Alsatian  maid,  nor 
Germany  with  her  Abivehrgesetze,  her  laws 
of  exception  and  repression,  has  ever  quite 
grasped  the  present  spirit  of  Alsace." 

If  the  author  is  unable  to  forecast  the 
best   solution   of   the   perplexing   problem    of 


Alsace-Lorraine,  at  least  he  brings  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  many  of  those  which 
have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time  are 
utterly  impracticable.  An  exchange  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  for  Madagascar,  or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  all  the  French  colonies  together,  is 
impossible  for  Germany,  who  insists  that 
these  provinces  were  "won  back,"  not  con- 
quered. The  creation  of  a  new  dynasty  is 
equally  out  of  the  question,  as  is  the  inclu- 
sion of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  German  em- 
pire as  an  autonomous  republic.  Dismember- 
ment with  a  view  to  returning  to  France  the 
more  French-speaking  sections  is  impossible, 
because  "the  feeling  of  a  people  in  no  way 
depends  on  the  dialect  they  speak  at  home," 
and  the  communes  most  conspicuously  at- 
tached to  France  are  hopelessly  mixed  up 
with  those  which  have  become  more  German 
in  complexion.  Also,  there  is  as  much  sense 
of  common  destiny  between  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine as  there  is  between  the  Flemish  and 
Walloon  provinces  of  Belgium;  and  in  both 
cases  a  splitting  of  the  country  into  two 
separate  parts  would  not  lessen  but  increase 
the  frontier  difficulties  and  problems,  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  it  could  only  be 
accomplished  in  violation  of  the  strongest 
patriotic  sentiment. 

The  creation  of  a  new  "buffer"  state,  a 
republic  which  would  link  up  Switzerland 
with  Luxemburg  and  Belgium  in  a  broad 
belt  of  unfortified,  independent  states,  not 
so  much  separating  the  two  great  nations 
at  either  side  as  giving  them  the  greatest 
historical  opportunity  for  conciliation  and 
furtherance  of  mutual  economic  and  cultural 
relations,  though  not  advanced  by  Dr.  Jordan 
as  the  solution,  from  an  analysis  of  the  ma- 
terial which  he  brings  does  stand  out  as  at 
least  the  most  promising  approach  to  it. 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  not  a  nation  today;  but 
the  racial  and  political  contrasts  within  her 
boundaries  are  not  nearly  so  strong  as  were 
those  of  other  independent  European  states 
which  have  proved  a  blessing  to  their  citi- 
zens and  to  the  world  at  large.  The  real 
affinity  of  Alsace,  the  author  tells  us,  lies 
with   Switzerland. 

An  independent  Alsace-Lorraine,  offending 
the  vanity  of  both  her  neighbors,  would  have 
to  carry  one  of  the  heaviest  responsibilities 
for  the  future  peace  of  Europe.  If  the  new 
Europe  were,  in  outlook  and  organization, 
to  resemble  the  old,  the  position  of  such  a 
state  would  be  untenable.  Without  a  port, 
without  an  assured  market  for  her  products, 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  the  tariff  walls 
of  mighty  nations,  she  would  bleed  to 
death. 

But  the  war  is  not  to  end  like  that.  The 
peoples  of  the  world  are  out  for  a  healthier 
and  a  juster  relation  of  nations  to  each 
other,  even  if  some  of  their  rulers  and  diplo- 
mats still  fight  in  the  old  spirit  of  Real- 
Politik,  so  called.  America  will  welcome 
into  the  fellowship  of  nations  this  newcomer 
who  loves  peace,  progress  and  humanity 
and  who  will  be  a  gateway  to  understand- 
ing and  friendship  between  two  great  peo- 
ples,   not    to   aggression. 

Bruno  Lasker. 

Hygiene  in  Mexico 

A  study  of  sanitary  and  educational  prob- 
lems. By  Alberto  J.  Pani.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  206  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.60. 

This  is  an  ardent  plea  for  public  health 
in  Mexico,  and  a  vigorous  statement  of  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  thereof.  The  plea  is 
made  by  a  man  who  has  held  many  official 
positions  in  his  country,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Mexican-American  Commission 
of  1916.  His  first  thesis  is  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  powers  that  be  to  take  action  in- 
suring health  —  salus  populi  suprema  lex; 
and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  his  Spanish 
edition  were  given  to  the  People's  University 


of  Mexico  for  its  work,  especially  in  teaching 
hygiene. 

Dr.  Pani's  comparative  statistics  are  start- 
ling: the  death-rate  per  thousand  in  Mexico 
City  is  nearly  treble  that  of  American  cities 
equal  in  population;  two  and  one-half  times 
greater  than  that  of  comparable  European 
cities;  greater  even  than  that  of  Madras  and 
Cairo  where  cholera  is  endemic  and  plague 
always  a  possibility.  The  fact  that  the  lar- 
gest average  of  deaths  is  due  to  diges- 
tive disorders,  Dr.  Pani  explains  as  perhaps 
traceable  to  "bad  or  deficient  food,  including 
water."  Respiratory  diseases  cause  the  next 
highest  fatality,  and  tuberculosis  does  much 
to  raise  the  total  of  "general  diseases,"  among 
which  it  is  included.  For  the  high  rate,  Dr. 
Pani  finds  explanation  in  dwellings  defective 
in  sanitation ;  a  climate  of  sudden  and  ex- 
treme changes;  and  such  civic  sins  of  omis- 
sion as  bad  paving,  insufficient  cleaning  and 
sprinkling  of  streets. 

It  is  to  improved  conditions  of  housing  and 
nutrition  that  Dr.  Pani  looks  for  the  greatest 
improvement  in  Mexico's  health.  He  lays 
upon  the  government  a  strict  charge  of  in- 
vestigation of  health  conditions  and  intel- 
ligent endeavor  for  this  improvement,  in  its 
great  task  of  national  reconstruction. 

G.  S. 

The  Mexican  Problem 

By  C.  W.  Barron.     Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    136  pp.     Price  $1;   by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.06. 


A  Fountain 

of 

Wealth 


This  is  a  small  book 
on  a  very  large  sub- 
ject. It  supplies  fresh 
and  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  one 
major  economic  inter- 
est in  Mexico — petro- 
leum. But  quite  outside 
its  purview  lie  four 
other  s — agriculture, 
mines,  rubber,  hene- 
quen.  It  surveys  with 
some  degree  of  inti- 
macy five  to  ten  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  territory.  Mexico  has 
over  750,000. 

No  reader  of  the  volume  can  afford  to 
forget  these  limitations.  Within  them  it  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  work.  The  romance 
of  coal  oil  in  Mexico  was  worth  the  telling. 
The  truth  of  it  is  so  incredible  that  not  even 
a  Jules  Verne  would  have  dared  imagine 
it.  Oil  wells  at  sea  level,  that  do  their  own 
pumping,  that  even  have  to  be  curbed  to 
keep  them  within  bounds,  that  drive  their 
product  through  pipe  lines  aboard  ocean- 
going steamers,  that  yield  (when  allowed) 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  a  day, 
that  force  their  largess  upon  men  under  a 
pressure  of  hundreds  of  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  that  make  millionaires  of  their  owners 
while  they  sleep — it  is  a  veritable  Arabian 
Nights'  dream.  Experts  declare/the  geology 
of  those  fields  to  be  unintelligible.  It  defies 
all  known  laws.  Nobodv  knows  what  to 
expect.  An  innocent  drill  hole  may  in  a 
moment  become  a  roaring  volcano,  over- 
whelming men,  machinery  and  landscape 
with   its  seething,   gummy   riches. 

Mr.  Barron  is  sympathetic  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  Mexican  people,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  many  who  have  written  about  them. 
He  pays  a  fine  tribute  to  the  fidelity  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  Mexican  laborers  in  the  oil 
fields.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  hot  coastal  strip  have 
always  ranked  rather  low  in  the  country's 
population.  Until  petroleum  smothered  the 
malaria  mosquitoes,  settlements  there  were 
almost  impossible.  Frightful  fevers  dev- 
astated whole  townships.  Even  the  cattle 
died  at  times.  Only  the  apathetic  and  in- 
ferior elements  of  the  population  remained. 
But  while  kindly  toward  the   people,   the 
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author  is  rather  sharp  with  the  Mexican 
government.  He  is  also  impatient  with 
Washington.  There  are  a  few  axioms  ac- 
cepted by  those  widely  acquainted  with  Mex- 
ican affairs  which  a  more  extended  study 
will  probably  bring  home  to  him:  (1)  Mex- 
ico must  solve  her  own  governmental  prob- 
lem. Forcible  interference  from  without  can 
do  only  harm.  (2)  The  disturbances  there 
are  phases  of  an  ethnical  and  social  evolu- 
tion. Evolution  is  ever  slow.  (3)  The  Car- 
ranza  government  is  by  far  the  most  trust- 
worthy factor  now  in  sight.  It  should  have 
our  sympathy  in  its  struggles  and  our  help 
whenever  support  is  needed.  Henry  Bruere, 
who  has  just  made  a  careful  study  of  that 
government's  situation,  mentions  as  one  ele- 
ment of  great  importance  to  it  "the  coopera- 
tion of  the  great  mining,  oil  and  other  for- 
eign industrial  interests." 

G.    B.    WlNTON. 


Nationalism,  War  and  Society 
By    Edward    Krehbiel.      The    Macmillan 
Company.     276  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

A  most  usable  and 
useful  book.  Not  a 
book  to  read.  A  sys- 
tematic arrangement 
of  analyses  of  argu- 
ments pro  and  con, 
brief  quotations  from 
leading  authorities, 
names,  dates,  lists, 
bibliographies,  make 
of  this  volume  a  store- 
house of  suggestion 
and  material.  As  a 
guide  to  the  solitary 
student,  or  to  the  leader  of  a  study  group, 
as  first  aid  to  the  lecturer,  as  a  help  to 
documenting  an  argument,  it  is  invaluable. 
By  "nationalism"  Professor  Krehbiel  means 
the  theory  of  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
state  with  imperialism,  international  rivalry 
and  the  philosophy  of  force  as  corollaries. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  this 
— with  the  case  for  and  against  nationalism 
and  the  war  system.  Angell's  doctrine  of 
"the  great  illusion,"  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  war  and  public  debts,  with  the 
sociological,  biological,  political  and  ethical 
aspects  of  war.  • 

Part  II  deals  with  evolutionary  changes, 
with  alterations  in  the  institution  of  war- 
fare, and  the  developments  making  for  mod- 
ern  internationalism. 

The  third  part  deals  with  pacifism  in  the 
widest  sense;  with  the  literature  of  peace 
ideals,  with  the  growth  of  international  law 
and  international  arbitration,  with  the  Hague 
conferences,  and  the  development  of  inter- 
national organization,  with  schemes  and 
forces  making  for  better  international  re- 
lations. 

The  appendix  gives  data  on  army  and 
navy  appropriations  of  different  powers,  the 
pacifist  periodical  press,  fiction  and  drama 
dealing  with  war  and  peace,  and  finally  a 
list  of  the  cases  decided  by  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration. 

As  an  example  of  the  pithy  style,  take 
the  author's  analysis  of  the  contrast  between 
police  force  and  military  force,  comparison 
as  to  which  is  such  a  constant  rock  of  of- 
fense  to   the   anti-pacifist: 

"Martial  force  is  exercised  by  the  inter- 
ested party  in  his  own  behalf;  it  is  competi- 
tive and  seeks  to  impose  its  will,  which  it 
identifies  with  the  right  upon  its  advocacy 
by  violence  if  necessary.  Police  force  is 
not  exercised  by  the  interested  parties  to  a 
dispute,  but  is  the  force  exercised  by  the 
agents  of  a  cooperating  society;  its  func- 
tion is  not  to  help  one  of  the  disputants  to 
impose  his  conception  of  right  on  the  other, 
but  to  see  that  each  is  protected  against  the 
other  and  that  both  are  obedient  to  society." 
Emily  Greene  Balch. 
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The  International  Crisis:   The  Theory  of 
the  State 

By  J.  S.  Mackenzie  and  others.  Oxford 
University  Press.  163  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

No  phase  of  the 
great  war  is  now  so 
important  as  its  con- 
nection with  political 
organization  and  the- 
ory. It  has,  taking  the 
utterances  of  states- 
men, settled  down  to 
a  war  for  democracy. 
Just  what  democracy 
is  depends  on  the  in- 
dividual defining  it, 
and  there  are  at  least 
as  many  varieties  as 
there  are  classes  or  social  groups.  Is  it 
personal  liberty  after  Rousseau,  Jefferson 
and  Jackson?  Is  it  the  "consent  of  the  gov- 
erned" even  if  their  individual  liberties  are 
slight?  Is  it  the  political  condition  which 
would  spring  from  a  socialistic  state?  Or 
what?  Upon  the  answer  given  to  this  ques- 
tion much  of  our  future  depends.  And  to 
answer  it  is  not  so  easy  as  is  at  first  imag- 
ined. 

It  is  with  this  subject,  the  theory  of  the 
state,  that  the  six  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Bedford  College  for  Women  have  to  do. 
Broadly,  they  contain  the  now  generally  ac- 
cepted doctrine  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
difference  between  the  German  and — at  least 
— the  British,  French  and  American  theories 
of  state:  the  former  regarding  the  state  as 
above,  and  virtually  independent,  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  compose  it,  the  latter  con- 
ceiving the  state  as  a  joint-stock  concern  of 
its  citizens.  The  German  theory  also  re- 
gards the  state  as  power,  and  hence  readily 
adopts  the  doctrine  that  might  makes  right. 

This  doctrine  forms  the  substance  of  Pro- 
fessor Sorley's  lecture  on  The  State  and 
Morality,  and  Professor  Mackenzie's  analysis 
of  Might  and  Right.  The  former  rejects 
the  view  of  publicists — chiefly  though  not 
without  exception  German — that  the  state 
is  under  no  moral  law,  on  the  ground  that 
the  interaction  of  states  produces  a  certain 
community  of  interests,  which  cannot  toler- 
ate the  doctrine  that  a  state  cannot  sacrifice 
itself  to  something  higher,  as  there  is  noth- 
ing higher.  He  contends  that  the  common 
interests  of  states  are  higher  and  that  sac- 
rifice of  a  state  to  them  is  the  greater  good. 
Still,  how  complex,  and  even  treacherous, 
this  subject  is,  appears  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
contention  that  a  more  highly  civilized  and 
better  governed  state  may  feel  called  upon 
to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  a  state  not 
so  placed,  and  frankly  admits  that  whether 
this  is  right  or  not  is  a  question  of  power 
(p.  72).  If  it  can  successfully  do  so  it  is 
wise  and  right.  It  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish this  from  the  might-makes-right 
philosophy ! 

Highly  instructive  is  Mr.  Lindsay's  lec- 
ture on  The  State  and  Society.  Noting  that 
the  two  are  not  synonymous,  that,  indeed, 
the  German  theory  of  state  runs  counter 
to  the  interests  of  modern  society,  he  de- 
velops the  idea  that  the  political  task  of 
the  future  will  be  dominated  by  the  present 
discrepancy  between  the  need  for  a  political 
organization  in  harmony  with  the  economic 
interconnectedness  of  states  and  man's  ca- 
pacity and  will  for  such  an  organization. 
Under  the  caption,  Egoism,  Personal  and 
National,  Canon  Rashdall  touches  first  upon 
the  very  fundamental  relation  of  emotion 
and  reason  to  the  morality  of  states,  and 
declares  that  only  if  morality  is  the  prod- 
uct of  reason  or  intellect  can  we  talk  of  a 
universally  binding  morality.  Right,  then, 
for  a  state  as  for  a  person,  is  something 
that  is  reasonable — and  the  selfish  aims  of 
the  individual  state,  however  keenly  felt, 
are    not    reasonable.     Altruism    is    required. 


The  other  parties  must  be  considered.  The 
common  welfare,  only,  is  reasonable.  Pa- 
triotism, to  be  sure,  is  a  sort  of  instinct,  an 
emotion.  But  it,  with  all  other  emotional 
moralities,  should  be  required  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  itself  at  the  bar  of  reason  and  be 
modified  accordingly.  "We  must  essay  the 
task  of  teaching  a  higher,  a  more  rational, 
a  more  humane  and  more  Christian  pa- 
triotism." 

The  two  remaining  lectures  are  less  in- 
structive, indeed,  that  of  Mrs.  Creighton  on 
Church  and  State  is  contrary  to  American 
traditions  and  beliefs.  It  takes  the  position 
that  an  established,  a  national  church,  is  de- 
sirable (page  20),  and  in  discussing  the  re- 
lation of  church  and  state  it  gives  no  satis- 
factory rule  for  determining  the  functions 
or  the  jurisdiction  of  either.  The  church, 
it  is  stated,  should  act  as  the  conscience  of 
the  state,  and  it  has  a  deposit  of  principles 
which  it  is  bound  to  preserve;  the  state  is 
concerned  with  expediency  which  often 
threatens  the  principles  of  the  church.  But 
the  church,  the  conscience  of  the  state,  "will 
do  much  to  avoid  collision  if  it  will  be  con- 
tent to  express  itself  as  the  spiritual  organ 
of  the  nation,  and  will  abstain  from  fighting 
for  what  it  considers  its  rights"  (page  20). 
Two  pages  later  is  the  opinion  that  the 
church  must  be  ready  to  lose  all  its  property 
rather  than  submit  to  an  unrighteous  state. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be 
discrepancies  between  lectures  by  a  number 
of  persons.  Mr.  Sorley  rebukes  the  German 
writers  for  regarding  their  nation  as  a 
"chosen  people."  He  forgets  that  Cecil 
Rhodes,  Carlyle  and  many  more  thought 
the  same  of  Englishmen.  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
who  is  fairer  here,  quotes  from  Carlyle  to 
that  effect,  and  from  another  writer  who 
expands  on  "God's  Englishmen,"  and  notes 
that  Nietzsche  regarded  the  French  as  the 
most   highly   civilized   of  modern   peoples. 

One  cannot  read  these  lectures  without  no- 
ticing the  strong  vein  of  internationalism 
in  them.  They  look  for  some  system  that 
shall  overcome  the  defects  of  the  existing 
order,  and  by  various  routes  arrive  at  the 
same  general  conclusion,  that  the  several 
states  of  earth  must  submit  to  a  political 
organization  that  shall  safeguard  humanity. 
This  is  the  best  feature  of  the  series;  it 
points  the  way. 

Edward  Krehbiel. 

Nationalism  and  War  in  the  Near  East 
By    Lord    Courtney    of    Penwith.      Oxford 
University   Press.      428    pp.      Price    $4.15; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $4.35. 

This  scholarly  and 
important  piece  of 
work  is  a  product  of 
the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International 
Peace,  and  in  particu- 
lar of  the  Division  of 
Economics  and  His- 
tory, under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  John 
Bates  Clark.  It  is 
much  more  than  a 
mere  history,  though  it 
is  that — an  excellent 
philosophical,  readable  and  original  history 
of  that  tangled  twist  of  wrongs  and  aspira- 
tions that  made  Kipling's  "war  eagles"  al- 
ways anticipate  "trouble  in  the  Balkans  be- 
fore spring"  and  which  made  the  passions 
of  that  troubled  region  the  tinder,  as  every- 
one knew  that  they  were  likely  to  be,  that 
set  the  world  ablaze.  The  sense  of  what 
is  to  follow  gives  a  tragic  poignancy  to  the 
story  as  one  reads.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
an  analysis  of  the  relations  between  national- 
ism and  war,  in  the  Balkans  in  particular, 
but  also  in  their  general  bearings. 

Of  special  interest  to  Americans  is  the 
emphasis  laid  by  the  British  author  on  the 
influence  of  America,  directly  by  her  educa- 
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tional  efforts  at  Robert  College  and  the  Con- 
stantinople College  for  Girls,  but  also  in  a 
permeating  and  deeply  modifying  way 
through  the  effects,  political,  moral  and  eco- 
nomic of  emigration. 

Of  the  anonymous  author,  Lord  Courtney 
tells  something  in  a  brief  preface.  He  speaks 
of  his  special  qualifications,  his  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  Near  East,  his  rare  dis- 
tinction in  that  "he  has  moved  in  and  out 
among  chancelleries  and  knows  their  atmo- 
sphere without  ever  having  succumbed  to 
its    asphyxiating    influence." 

The  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  this  per- 
sonal quality  of  the  author,  his  wisdom,  his 
deep  and  universal  humanity.  To  read  it  is 
discipline  in  disinterested  and  humane  appre- 
ciation of  racial  and  political  conflicts  of 
a  sort  which  are  too  apt  to  breed  heat  and 
partisanship  even  in  the  student  of  them. 
It  is  full  of  poignant  sayings  on  peace  and 
war. 

For  instance:  "In  the  end,  as  is  always 
the  case  in  war,  military  pressure  overcame 
political  prudence.  Once  war  is  in  sight, 
the  only  possible  policy  is  that  which  prom- 
ises the  best  prospect  of  successful  warfare, 
not  that  which  offers  the  best  prospect  of 
a  successful  peace.  War  cannot  be  kept  in 
place  as  a  means  to  an  end,  but  always  be- 
comes the   end   itself." 

The  moral  of  the  book,  for  it  most  defi- 
nitely has  a  moral,  is  summed  up  at  the 
close   of   the    author's    preface: 

"When  peace  has  again  been  established 
in  Europe  and  the  Balkans,  and  the  time 
comes  for  the  civilized  peoples  to  reconstruct 
their  international  relationships,  it  will  be 
well  for  the  world  if  they  have  learnt  one 
lesson — that  national  responsibilities  may  not 
be  neglected  with  impunity  in  any  region, 
however  insignificant,  nor  by  any  citizen, 
however  ignorant.  .  .  .  The  European  wars 
of  today  and  the  Balkan  wars  of  yesterday 
are  due  to  the  failure  of  the  electorates  of 
western  Europe  to  impress  on  their  govern- 
ments their  own  instincts  of  common  sense 
and  conscience.  .  .  .  The  British  citizen 
who  thinks  diplomacy  a  mystery  beyond  him, 
and  the  American  citizen  who  thinks  it  a 
mummery  beneath  him,  are  only  right  in  so 
far  as  they  themselves  have  made  it  so. 
International  politics  will  suffer  as  much 
through  being  cut  off  from  the  common  sense 
and  conscience  of  citizens  and  committed 
entirely  to  professionals  as  do  municipal 
politics." 

Emily  Greene  Balch. 

The    Frontiers   of   Language    and    Nation- 
ality in  Europe 
By   Leon    Domiman.      Henry    Holt    &    Co. 
375  pp.     Price  $3  ;  bv  mail  of  the  Survey 
$3.30. 

Anyone  who  thinks 
it  will  be  quite  easy  to 
adjust  boundaries  aft- 
er this  war  so  as  to 
insure  stable  equilib- 
rium through  any 
simple  formula  like 
"respect  for  the  rights 
of  small  nationalities" 
should  read  this  care- 
ful and  scholarly 
study.  This  shows,  to 
begin  with,  what  an 
uncertain  term  "na- 
tionality" is.  Is  that  sense  of  group  unity 
which  constitutes  true  nationality  founded 
upon  common  political  sovereignty,  common 
language,  common  descent  (racial  homo- 
geneity) or  common  habitat?  Obviously  it 
is  not  purely  political  in  most  cases.  Race 
has  evidently  little  to  do  with  it,  as  we  find 
in  all  the  present  European  nationalities  a 
mixture  of  two  or  perhaps  three  of  the  Euro- 
pean races.  Domiman's  book  considers  that 
language  exerts  perhaps  the  strongest  forma- 


tive influence  on  nationality  because  words 
express  thoughts  and  ideals.  But  underlying 
the  currents  of  national  speech  is  found  the 
persistent  action  of  the  land,  which  restricts 
and  directs  their  course. 

Political  boundaries  drawn  along  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  languages  would 
probably  afford  the  most  generally  satisfac- 
tory and  stable  division  of  peoples,  and  in 
this  book  the  author  leads  us  along  all  the 
frontier  lines  of  the  European  continents, 
painstakingly  pointing  out  just  where  the 
language  lines  run.  Sometimes  there  is  not 
a  clear  line;  sometimes  there  are  language 
enclaves  that  no  continuous  boundary  line 
can  take  in;  sometimes  there  is  a  mixture  of 
languages  in  one  place,  which  leads  us  to 
see  how  much  careful  adjustment,  how  much 
compromise  and  conciliation  will  be  needed, 
how  much  dissatisfaction  will  still  remain, 
with  boundaries  run  as  scientifically  as  pos- 
sible. 

This  is  vividly  shown  by  the  quite  remark- 
able maps  colored  and  shaded  to  show  lin- 
guistic and  political  areas.  The  map  of 
Austria-Hungary,  for  example,  is  a  patch- 
work of  color,  in  big  blocks,  in  little  blocks, 
in  long,  straggling  bands,  mingled  and  in- 
termingled; and  even  so  the  symbols  fail  to 
show  the  tracts  where  languages  are  spoken 
in  layers — a  vertical  distribution  through  so- 
cial strata  as  compared  with  a  horizontal 
distribution    through    different    localities. 

The  frontiers  specifically  discussed  are 
those  of  the  French  and  Germanic  languages 
in  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  Switzerland;  of  the  Italian 
languages,  the  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  lan- 
guages, Polish,  Bohemian,  Moravian,  Slovak- 
ian  and  Hungarian,  and  finally,  almost  one- 
half  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  the 
peoples  of  Turkey,  which  is  of  especial 
value  in  view  of  the  author's  especial  famil- 
iarity with  the  political,  racial  and  linguistic 
tangle  of  that  region,  and  our  general  igno- 
rance of  it. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  historical  re- 
view of  Turkey  as  the  great  highway  be- 
tween east  and  west,  from  the  time  when 
the  earliest  known  trade  routes  converged 
through  this  corridor  to  the  days  of  the  Bag- 
dad railway,  showing  how  persistently 
through  the  ages  control  of  this  route  has 
been  the  object  of  European  conflict,  and 
turning  our  eyes  away  from  the  more  fa- 
miliar but  more  superficial  causes  of  the 
present  contention  to  its  age-deep  sources  in 
the  East. 

Kate  Holladay  Claghorn. 

Women  in  War 

By  Francis  Gribble.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
342  pp.  Price  $2.75 ;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey, $2.90. 

This  book  was  completed  before  1914  by  a 
British  man  of  letters  who  was  subsequently 
interned  a  year  in  Germany.  His  lively 
narratives  of  romantic  Amazons  and  of 
saintly  heroines  from  Jeanne  d'Arc  to  Edith 
Cavell  include  those  of  a  surprising  number 
of  French  and  Russian  women  who  donned 
male  attire  and  either  openly  or  secretly 
fought  in  the  ranks.  Among  those  who, 
though  not  in  battle,  were  prominent  factors 
in  waging  war  are  Catherine  the  Great, 
Empress  Eugenie,  many  favorites  of  kings, 
the  English  women  who  perished  at  Cawn- 
pore,  and  that  noblest  of  ministers  of  mercy, 
Florence    Nightingale. 

The  omission,  made  before  the  war,  of  ac- 
counts of  German  women  is  attributed  by 
the  author  to  the  fact  that  Teutonic  achieve- 
ments of  valor  have  been  in  organized  ef- 
forts of  the  mass,  rather  than  in  the  dash 
and  daring  of  the  individual,  and  because 
even  exceptional  women  have  been  confined 
to  domestic  labors.  He  admits  that  Ger- 
many today  possesses  women  who  hold  that 


their  country  has  "engaged  in  a  bloody,  vul- 
gar and  unprofitable  quarrel,  provoked  by 
the  turbulent  crown  prince."  The  one  Teu- 
tonic woman  whose  work  is  chosen  for  fa- 
vorable comment  is  Baroness  von  Suttner. 

The  book  is  a  collection  of  facts  regarding 
many  amazing  and  dramatic  careers.  The 
fact  that  English  women  play  scarcely  any 
part  in  these  is  due  to  their  island  security 
and   protection  from   invasion. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead. 

Les  Bases  D'une  Paix  Durable 

By  Auguste  Schvan.    Libraire  Felix  Alcan, 
Paris.      245    pp.      Price    $.75;    by   mail    of 
the  Survey  $.81. 
The  Basis  of  Durable  Peace 

By  Cosmos.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  144 
pp.  Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.55. 
Les  Basis  d'une  Paix 
Durable  is  the  thought- 
ful production  of  a 
radical  Swedish  diplo- 
mat, whose  German 
military  training  and 
studies  led  to  his  vehe- 
ment repudiation  not 
only  of  the  German 
conception  of  the  state, 
but  of  the  modern  con- 
ception altogether.  He 
bases  world  law  on 
human  solidarity  and 
would  substitute  cosmopolitanism  for  inter- 
nationalism, which  implies  nationalism  as 
well.  Free  trade,  a  world  court  in  many 
local  sections,  abolition  of  rival  armies  and 
navies,  an  ocean  police,  and  great  limitation 
of  collective  control  over  wide  areas  form 
parts  of  his  scheme  for  a  new  world  order. 
Exclusion  of  aliens  would  be  permitted,  but 
administration  of  collective  affairs  of  citi- 
zens would  be  limited  to  a  region  so  re- 
stricted that  every  law  would  closely  affect 
the  life  of  all.  When  the  latter  pass  to  other 
nations  they,  as  world  citizens,  would  share 
all  its  privileges  and  restrictions.  In  such  a 
world  exploitation  of  weak  peoples  and  am- 
bition   for   territory   would    cease. 

The  style  is  incisive;  the  half-way  meas- 
ures of  the  pacifist — the  immunity  of  private 
property  at  sea,  government  manufacture  of 
munitions,  a  league  of  nations — are  scored 
with  pungent  wit.  The  book  bristles  with 
fresh  ideas  and  startles  by  its  proposals 
which,  though  not  Utopian,  can  not  be 
reached  without  many  intermediate  steps.  Its 
stimulating  pages  can  not  be  briefly  sum- 
marized to  do  them  justice. 


The  Basis  of  Durable  Peace,  written  by  an 
anonymous  expert  on  international  problems, 
is  one  of  the  ablest  expositions  of  the  subject 
that  has  appeared  in  small  compass.  Much 
less  technical  than  Lafontaine's  The  Great 
Solution,  it  presents  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
the  New  York  Times  a  candid  discussion  of 
the  primary  causes  of  the  war,  the  objects  of 
the  allies  and  the  constructive  measures  that 
should  be  adopted  after  the  war  and  sedu- 
lously studied  now. 

The  author  advocates  the  return  to  France 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  no  half-way  measure 
of  neutralization.  He  shows  how  false  views 
of  international  trade  are  constant  causes  of 
war;  he  sees  Prussian  militarism  as  a  state 
of  heart  which  can  be  got  rid  of  only  by  the 
Germans  themselves;  he  finds  the  present 
war  closely  connected  with  the  suppression 
of  the  revolution  of  1848;  he  discusses  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  and  the  enforcement  of 
peace  bv  a  league  of  nations  and  shows  this 
to  be  impracticable;  and  he  analyzes  the 
work  that  should  be  undertaken  by  the  third 
Hague  conference. 

The  author  is  no  pacifist  and  advocates 
universal  military  training,  a  measure  which 
President  Wilson  declares  to  be  as  vet  in- 
opportune.    He  also  holds  that  the  place  of 
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the  United  States  in  history  and  its  just  de- 
velopment will  depend  upon  the  way  in 
which  it  deals  with  the  great  international 
problems  that  confront  us  and  that  half  of 
our  protests  against  injustice  and  cruelty  will 
be  lost  if  we  permit  these  evils  to  exist  at 
home.  A  correspondence  with  Hall  Caine 
published  as  an  appendix  still  further  eluci- 
dates his  theme. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead. 

Obstacles  to  Peace 

Bv  Samuel  S.  McClure.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  487  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $2.16. 


Sketches 

from 
Abroad 


This  is  an  admir- 
able scrapbook,  full 
of  telling  facts  and  il- 
lustrations throwing 
light  on  the  origin  of 
the  great  war  and 
many  of  its  phases 
which,  to  the  general 
public,  have  remained 
well-nigh  inexplicable. 
Among  these,  the  men- 
tality of  the  belligerent 
nations  has,  three 
thousand  miles  away, 
remained  a  gigantic  mystery,  in  spite  of  all 
the  ink  that  has  flowed  over  this  one  topic. 
Mr.  McClure  is  rendering  a  service  not 
only  to  his  contemporaries  but  to  future  his- 
torians by  giving  this  permanent  form  to 
his  interviews  and  observations  in  England, 
Ireland,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Tur- 
key, France  and  Belgium.  The  pages  in 
which  he  records  his  personal  impressions 
show  a  desire  to  know  and  to  understand. 
The  sketchy  character  of  the  book  is  due 
to  an  evident  effort  to  abstain  from  gener- 
alizations which  he  could  not  support  by 
drawing  on  his  own  knowledge.  Neverthe- 
less, certain  conclusions  stand  out  clearly. 

Germany  did  not  expect  England's  inter- 
vention. The  possibility  that  later  on,  for 
economic  reasons,  Great  Britain  might  come 
to  the  rescue  of  France  under  one  pretext 
or  another  was  considered  and  planned  for 
by  the  imperial  government.  But  neither 
the  chancellor  nor  the  masses  of  the  people 
foresaw  that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  would 
be  made  an  immediate  and  dominant  issue. 
Mr.  McClure  does  not  doubt  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  resentment  with  which  all  Ger- 
many received  the  news  and  gradually  ab- 
sorbed the  fact  of  the  world's  moral  con- 
demnation of  that  act.  The  excuse  for  it, 
that  the  nation  was  attacked  .from  two  sides 
and  had  to  fight  for  existence,  was  sincere. 
The  tragedy  of  the  war,  as  Mr.  McClure 
sees  it,  lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  represent  the  self-defense  of  one  inno- 
cent and  injured  side  in  European  politics 
against  wanton  aggression  on  the  part  of 
a  crafty  and  scheming  power  bereft  of  all 
sense  of  moral  responsibility.  On  both  sides 
he  found  not  only  a  highly  developed  pa- 
triotism, but  also  a  deep  consciousness  of 
obligation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Neither 
German  nor  Anglo-French  concern  for  the 
wronged  and  oppressed  smaller  nationalities 
of  Europe  can  be  lightly  dismissed  as  cant 
and  hypocrisy.  But  they  have  learned  to 
view  the  problem  of  safeguarding  the  peace- 
ful development  of  free  peoples  from  the 
angles  of  totally  different  historical  experi- 
ences. The  problem  of  Turkey,  to  which 
considerable  space  is  devoted  in  this  book, 
is  not  unlike  that  of  Mexico.  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  Europe  could  not  agree  on  the 
right  way  towards  its  solution? 

But  the  tendency  of  the  book  is  not  pro- 
German.  It  contains  accounts  of  German 
cruelty  as  bad  as  any  which  have  yet  found 
their  way  to  this  country,  always  given  with 
the  source  of  information  so  that  the  reader 
can  use  his  own  judgment  in  belief  and 
Mnbelief. 


The  author  wisely  has  not  attempted  to 
reconcile  these  phenomena  with  the  world- 
known  facts  concerning  German  customs  and 
morals  prior  to  the  war.  He  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  only  by  using  either  a 
tar  brush  or  a  whitewash  brush.  There  can 
now  no  longer  be  doubt,  even  among  the  most 
pacifist  and  Germanophile  Americans,  that 
on  the  essential  characteristics  of  German 
war-making  this  country  has  not  been  mis- 
informed; that  the  stupendous  fall  of  a  great 
nation  into  willing  consent  to  inhuman  prac- 
tices is  a  fact.  That  recognition  makes  us 
shudder  more  than  any  possible  fear  of  a 
naturally  barbarous  enemy  organized  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  destruction:  for  it  brings 
close  a  realization  of  the  danger  which  all 
enlightened  peoples  run,  once  the  militarist 
spirit  and  philosophy  is  permitted  to  enter 
their  conceptions  of  the  state. 

Bruno  Lasker. 

The  Nature  of  Peace 

By  Thorstein  Veblen.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  367  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of 
the  .Survey  $2.15. 

In  the  earlier  chap- 
ters of  this  book,  we 
make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  "common  man" 
as  Professor  Veblen 
sees  him,  a  being  who 
is  animated  by  any- 
thing but  his  economic 
interest,  who  is  and 
feels  himself  a  "sub- 
ject" in  the  most  dem- 
ocratic of  states  and 
who  is  glad  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  govern- 
ment in  the  exclusive  interest  of  his  wealthier 
neighbor.  The  national  prestige  is  a  cause 
to  which  he  willingly  sacrifices  everything, 
even  his  sense  of  international  decency.  If 
patriotic  glory  can  in  some  way  be  made  to 
appear  also  the  cause  of  justice,  so  much 
the  better.  Before  he  will  go  into  war,  he 
has  to  be  persuaded  that  right  is  on  his 
side;  but  it  is  extremely  easy  to  bring  about 
such  a  conviction.  "The  higher  the  pitch 
of  patriotic  fervor,  the  more  tenuous  and 
more  threadbare  may  be  the  requisite  moral 
sanction.  By  cumulative  excitation  some 
very  remarkable  results  have  latterly  been 
attained   along   this   line." 

The  author,  of  course,  is  not  speaking 
merely  of  America  or  even  in  the  main.  In 
his  quest  for  the  terms  of  perpetual  peace, 
all  the  peoples  and  all  the  history  of  man- 
kind are  his  laboratory.  "Modern  culture 
is  drawn  on  too  large  a  scale,  is  of  too  com- 
plex and  multiform  a  character,  requires 
the  cooperation  of  too  many  and  various 
lines  of  inquiry,  experience  and  insight,  to 
admit  of  its  being  confined  within  national 
frontiers,  except  at  the  cost  of  insufferable 
crippling  and  retardation."  In  the  last 
analysis,  he  finds  that  "the  patriotic  spirit 
is  at  cross  purposes  with  modern  life," 
though  in  any  test  case  it  is  life  that  yields. 
Like  other  observers,  the  author  notices 
that  the  range  of  items  included  in  the 
possessions  of  national  prestige  is  con- 
stantly growing  as  means  are  added  for  de- 
fending national  claims,  though,  civic  pride 
apart,  these  things  are  of  no  value  what- 
ever to  the  common  man.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  conquest  of  foreign  mar- 
kets and  territory  which  have  to  be  defend- 
ed by  a  fiscal  policy  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  economic  interests  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  population. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  review  to  fol- 
low the  author  in  his  intricate  inquiry  into 
the  possibility  of  "peace  without  honor"  as 
a  basis  of  national  policy.  He  is  perfectly 
open-minded  in  his  approach  to  this  ques- 
tion— an  open-mindedness  which,  no  doubt, 
must    appear    unforgivable    in    the    eyes    of 


true  patriots — and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  for  this  Chinese  alternative  to  mod- 
ern western  policy,  that  it  may  be  counted 
on  to  preserve  racial  and  cultural  integrity 
and  a  comparatively  free  material  develop- 
ment. "More  particularly  should  a  policy 
of  non-resistant  submission  to  the  projected 
new  order  seem  expedient  in  view  of  the 
exceedingly  high,  not  to  say  prohibitive,  cost 
of  resistance." 

Since  the  modern  nations  are  not  spiritu- 
ally ripe  for  a  peace  of  submission,  since 
diplomacy  and  defensive  armaments  also 
have  proved  unavailing  in  the  modern  world 
as  substitutes  for  peace,  the  author  continues 
his  search  and  finds  much  suggestive  ma- 
terial in  the  parallel  of  social  and  indus- 
trial life.  His  most  important  constructive 
proposal  is  for  as  rapid  as  possible  a  neu- 
tralization of  citizenship.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  devices  of  the  legal  mind 
upon  which  most  of  the  current  projects 
of  pacification  are  built  up  are  likely  to 
lead  very  far.  Instead  of  exerting  ingenuity 
in  finding  substitutes  for  institutional  ar- 
rangements which  have  become  obsolete,  we 
had  better  make  up  our  minds  to  do  with- 
out them.  For  instance,  if  the  war  continues 
sufficiently  long,  the  common  man  may  pos- 
sibly discover  that  he  can  get  along  quite 
well  without  the  privileged  classes.  In- 
stead of  substituting  all  sorts  of  trade  dis- 
criminations for  diplomatic  and  military 
warfare  against  the  Central  Powers,  the 
world  may  learn  that  its  safety  lies  rather  in 
free  trade  and  neutralization  of  trade  rela- 
tions. 

As  a  basis  of  discussion,  he  suggests  to 
the  allies  the  following  terms  for  an  imme- 
diate "peace  without  victory:" 

"(1)  The  definitive  elimination  of  the 
imperial  establishment,  together  with  the 
monarchical  establishments  of  the  several 
states  of  the  empire  and  the  privileged 
classes. 

"(2)  Removal  or  destruction  of  all  war- 
like equipment,  military  and  naval,  defensive 
and   offensive. 

"(3)  Cancelment  of  the  public  debt,  of 
the  empire  and  of  its  members — creditors 
of  the  empire  being  accounted  accessory  to 
the  culpable  enterprise  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. 

"(4)  Confiscation  of  such  industrial  equip- 
ment and  resources  as  have  contributed  to 
the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  as  being  also 
accessory. 

"(5)  Assumption  by  the  league  at  large 
of  all  debts  incurred,  by  the  entente  bel- 
ligerents or  by  neutrals,  for  the  prosecution 
or  by  reason  of  the  war,  and  distribution 
of  the  obligation  so  assumed,  impartially 
among  the  members  of  the  league,  including 
the  peoples  of  the  defeated  nations. 

"(6)  Indemnification  for  all  injury  done 
to  civilians  in  the  invaded  territories;  the 
means  for  such  indemnification  to  be  pro- 
cured by  confiscation  of  all  estates  in  the 
defeated  countries  exceeding  a  certain  very 
modest  maximum,  calculated  on  the  average 
of  property  owned,  say,  by  the  poorer  three- 
fourths  of  the  population — the  kept  classes 
being  properly  accounted  accessory  to  the 
empire's  culpable  enterprise"   (page  271). 

This  book  is  written  for  the  student;  no 
concessions  are  made  to  the  general  reader 
in  the  way  of  index  or  manageable  chapter- 
divisions.  The  compensation  will  be  found 
in  a  lucidity  of  exposition,  wealth  of  vocabu- 
lary and  epigrammatic  crispness  which  mark 
all  Dr.  Veblen's  works.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  predicting  that  this  book  will  have 
a  large  German  sale  when  the  war  is  over 
and,  in  the  meantime,  will  do  much  to  stimu- 
late American  and  English  readers  to  clearer 
thinking  on  the  task  now  confronting  world- 
statesmanship. 

Bruno  Lasker. 
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COMPENSATION    ALIKE    FOR 
ALL  SOLDIERS 

BY  a  vote  of  139  to  3  the  House  wrote 
into  the  soldiers  and  sailors'  insur- 
ance bill,  before  its  passage  on  September 
13,  the  principle  of  equal  care  as  between 
the  dependents  of  officers  and  of  private 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  amendments 
offered  by  Representative  Black,  of 
Texas,  endorsed  in  this  decisive  fashion, 
provide  that  the  payments  to  be  made 
to  the  dependents  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
killed  or  totally  disabled  shall  be  specific 
rather  than  based  on  a  percentage  of  the 
pay  of  the  dead  or  disabled  man.  The 
details  of  the  compensation  are  discussed 
by  Dr.  Rubinow  on  page  541  of  this  is- 
sue of  the  Survey. 

Congressman  Black,  with  a  number  of 
other  members  of  the  House,  assailed 
the  committee's  plan  of  compensation, 
based  on  the  rate  of  pay  of  the  soldier 
or  officer,  as  being  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish class  and  caste  in  America  "while 
we  are  carrying  on  a  war  for  democ- 
racy." They  protested  against  what  Mr. 
Black  termed  "preserving  the  distinction 
of  rank  and  pay  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  grave."  He  declared  that,  whereas 
the  widow  and  two  children  of  a  soldier 
in  the  ranks  would  get  but  $50  a  month, 
the  widow  and  two  children  of  a  briga- 
dier-general, beside  the  savings  from  the 
general's  higher  pay,  would  get  $200  a 
month,  although  their  standard  of  cul- 
ture and  usefulness  might  be  no  higher 
than  in  the  case  of  the  private  soldier's 
dependents. 

Representative  Alexander,  of  Mis- 
souri, who  had  charge  of  the  bill  in  the 
House,  gave  his  entire  approval  to  the 
Black  amendments,  when  the  measure 
was  finally  passed.     He  said : 

It  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  debate 
that  the  House  considered  it  only  fair  that 
there  be  established  complete  equality  in 
treatment,  as  to  this  compensation  on  the 
government's  part,  of  the  dependents  of  all 
.in  the  service.  .  .  .  Under  the  insurance  fea- 
ture, in  which  the  House  placed  the  limit 
of  insurance  at  $10,000  as  proposed  in  the 
bill  as  introduced,  the  cost  of  $10,000  of 
insurance,  which  will  mean  about  $50  a 
month  in  income  to  the  family,  is  only  $80 
a  year.     That  is  a  very  slight  burden  upon 


the  salary  of  an  officer,  so  that  he  will,  as 
a  rule,  insure  for  that  amount.  The  in- 
surance, plus  the  compensation  payment, 
should  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  his  de- 
pendents. 

The  private  soldier  can  also  afford  the 
full  $10,000  of  insurance  as  a  provision  for 
his  familv,  since  his  needs  while  at  the  front 
are    all    provided   for 

An  American  soldier  in  France  will  get 
$33  a  month.  Under  this  bill  he  will  send 
$16.50  of  that  home  to  his  dependents.  He 
has  $16.50  left.  Out  of  that  take  $7  a  month, 
which  will  more  than  pay  for  $10,000  of 
insurance,  and  he  still  has  $9.50,  which  is 
more  than  he  can  possibly  need  while  in 
service.  That  sum  is  more  than  the  English, 
the  French  or  the  Italian  soldier  has  to  dis- 
pose of,  and  is  more,  I  believe,  than  even 
the  Canadians  have  to  spend. 

Representative  Huddleston,  of  Ala- 
bama, made  a  plea  for  the  dependent 
fathers  of  soldiers,  who  are  given  no 
compensation  in  the  bill,  and  for  the  de- 
pendent mothers,  who  are  given  no  ob- 
ligatory allotment,  and  who,  if  widows 
still  are  given  less  compensation  than  the 
widows  of  soldiers. 

The  bill  was  amended  also,  on  the 
floor,  to  define  a  "widow"  as  including 
"one  who  shall  have  married  the  de- 
ceased within  ten  years  after  the  time 
of  the  iniury,"  and  to  include  among 
"children"  those  "from  a  marriage  con- 
tracted before  or  within  ten  years  after 
the  injury." 

The  bill  is  now  in  committee  in  the 
Senate,  and  while  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  postpone  its  consideration  until 
the  December  session,  it  is  held  probable 
that  the  administration  will  be  able  to 
secure  action  upon  it  within  the  month. 
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A     WORLD     INVENTORY     OF 
FOOD 

THE  outstanding  feature  of  the  na- 
tional conference  held  in  Philadel- 
phia on  Friday  and  Saturday  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science  was  the  presence  of  diplo- 
matic representatives  from  eight  allied 
and  neutral  nations  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  a  discussion  of  the  world's  food 
needs,  present  and  future. 

Each,  of  course,  was  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  situation  in  his  own 
country,  but  no  doubt  could  remain,  even 
after  making  every  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  practically  all  these  speakers 
had  to  address  some  special  plea  to  the 
American  public,  that  there  is  a  world 
food  shortage  today  which  affects  every 
nation  in  America  and  Europe.  Nor 
are  the  difficulties  merely  temporary,  due 
to  embargo,  lack  of  ships,  shortage  of 
labor  or  some  such  causes.  Channels  of 
trade  have  been  destroyed  which  cannot 
be  rebuilt  immediately  when  peace  re- 
turns. The  soil  of  practically  the  whole 
of  western  Europe  has  been  starved  for 
lack  of  fertilizer ;  the  slaughter  of  live- 
stock in  several  countries  has  reduced 
herds  for  decades  to  come. 

American  statisticians  who  have 
studied  the  situation,  notably  B.  S.  Cut- 
ler, acting  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  but  a  con- 
tinued international  policy  of  rationing 
can  possibly  save  the  world  from  starva- 
tion. The  immediate  task  of  allocating 
this  country's  surplus  of  grain  and  other 
crops  among  the  allies  and  needy  neu- 
trals by  means  of  export  licenses  is  very 
great.  But  it  sinks  into  insignificance, 
to  judge  from  the  complications  revealed 
by  these  discussions,  compared  with  the 
gigantic  project  of  effecting  a  world  or- 
ganization, when  peace  is  restored,  by 
which  the  surplus  stocks  of  every  pro- 
ducing country  above  the  needs  of  its 
own  population  may  be  pooled  and  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  a  plan  at 
once  economical  and  equitable. 

In  relation  to  problems  of  this  size, 
the  immediate  need  for  food  conserva- 
tion and  the  detailed  methods  by  which 
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it  may  be  effected  would  seem  of  no  great 
consequence.  The  conference,  however, 
in  devoting  special  sessions  to  such  sub- 
jects as  the  housekeeper  and  the  food 
problem,  price  control,  production  and 
marketing  plans  for  next  year,  compara- 
tive food  values,  brought  even  some  ap- 
parently small  objects  of  national  effort 
into  a  significant  relation  to  the  whole. 

Very  remarkable  in  this  connection 
was  the  account  which  C.  J.  Brand,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
able  to  give  of  the  new  developments  in 
the  information  service  of  that  bureau 
by  which  markets  and  producing  centers 
are  placed  in  the  most  intimate  contact, 
and  both  the  glutting  and  the  starving 
of  markets  with  perishable  commodities 
are  prevented  to  considerable  extent. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  made  her 
now  familiar  plea  for  making  house- 
keeping a  profession  and  thus  giving  to 
the  proper  feeding  of  the  world  the 
scientific  knowledge  and  trained  skill 
which  cannot  be  developed  by  the  over- 
worked, unpaid  "mother-servant."  Peter 
Hamilton  gave  many  striking  facts 
from  England,  Germany  and  Belgium 
to  show  the  importance  of  consumers' 
cooperation  in  war-time  as  an  element 
in  wise  food  economy.  E.  V.  McCol- 
lum,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  gave 
the  impression  that  he  wanted  the  de- 
ficiency of  a  cheap,  i.  e.,  an  almost  ex- 
clusively cereal,  diet  in  certain  mineral 
constituents  to  be  made  good  by  new 
chemical  extractions  from  plants  not  so 
far  used  for  human  consumption ;  but 
his  chief  argument  was  for  a  continued 
milk  production  "regardless  of  cost." 

Joseph  E.  Davies,  federal  trade  com- 
missioner, who  presided  over  one  of  the 
meetings,  was  the  only  speaker  to  point 
out  that  the  high  cost  of  food  is  pri- 
marily due  to  inflated  currency  and  not 
to  shortage  (though  there  is  a  shortage)  ; 
but  while  price  control  was  discussed 
from  different  angles  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing down  prices  without  discouraging 
production,  not  a  single  speaker  men- 
tioned higher  wages  as  a  natural  way  to 
balance  the  shrunken  value  of  the  dollar. 

APPEALS    IN    THE    MOONEY 
CASES 

THOMAS  J.  MOONEY,  under 
sentence  of  death  for  alleged  con- 
nection with  the  bomb  explosion  in  San 
Francisco  in  July,  1916,  was  last  week 
denied  a  new  trial  which  had  been  asked 
for  by  the  attorney-general  of  the  state. 
This  does  not  entirely  close  the  door  of 
hope  for  Mooney,  for  there  remains  the 
original  appeal  of  his  own  attorneys, 
which  will  be  argued  before  the  court  in 
October.  With  his  appeal,  the  attorney- 
general  filed  a  letter  from  Judge  Griffin, 
who  sentenced  Mooney  to  death,  strong- 
ly urging  a  new  trial  on  the  basis  of  the 
Oxman  disclosures  (the  Survey  for 
July  7). 


In  the  meantime,  the  trial  of  F.  C. 
Oxman,  the  chief  witness  against 
Mooney,  on  the  charge  of  subornation 
of  perjury,  has  begun.  If  he  is  con- 
victed, the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
will  be  awaited  with  unusual  interest, 
for  it  is  generally  conceded  that  Mooney 
would  have  been  acquitted  without  the 
Oxman  testimony. 

Of  the  five  defendants  in  the  bomb 
case,  three  have  now  been  tried — 
Mooney  and  his  wife,  and  Warren  K. 
Billings.  Mrs.  Mooney  was  acquitted, 
but  is  being  held  in  jail  pending  trial  on 
other  indictments.  The  consent  of  three 
judges  of  the  Superior  Court  is  necessary 
to  admit  her  to  bail.  Two  judges  are 
willing  that  she  be  released,  but  the 
other,  who,  on  one  occasion,  severely 
denounced  the  attorneys  for  the  defense 
from  the  bench,  withholds  his  consent. 
Billings,  who  was  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment, was  denied  a  new  trial  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  on  September  6. 
His  attorneys  have  appealed  again  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state. 

The  other  defendants  are  Israel  Wein- 
berg, who,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  tried  soon, 
and  Edward  D.  Nolan,  who  is  at  lib- 
erty on  bail  and  is  now  in  the  East,  tell- 
ing the  story  of  the  trials  to  trade-union 
audiences. 

ACCIDENTS     AMONG     GREEN 
HANDS 

"TTOW  do  you  enforce  safety  rules 

1  1  on  men  who  are  just  naturally 
careless?"  asked  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
man  last  week  at  the  big  safety  congress 
in  New  York. 

"Fire  'em,"  answered  the  man  from 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  who  had 
just  reported  a  reduction  in  one  year 
of  57  per  cent  of  accidents  causing  a 
loss  of  seven  days  or  more. 

"Fire  'em !"  repeated  the  railroad  man 
in  astonishment.  "If  a  safety  man  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  recommended 
firing  a  man  this  year,  he'd  get  fired  him- 
self." 

Thus  at  the  first  general  session  of  the 
sixth  annual  congress  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  the  keynote  of  the  con- 
gress, in  a  way,  was  struck.  It  was 
evident  to  everyone  who  has  attended 
previous  meetings  that  this  year  a  new 
idea  was  cropping  out  in  the  discussions 
of  safety — the  labor  turnover  and  its  re- 
lation to  accidents.  This  was  down  on 
the  program  in  three  different  places,  it 
appeared  several  times  more  under  a 
slightly  different  name,  and  in  nearly 
every  session  there  was  active  discussion 
of  the  relation  of  the  new  man  to  acci- 
dents, or  the  subject  of  hiring  and  firing 
was  frankly  debated  on  its  merits, 
wholly  regardless  of  the  question  of  shop 
safety. 

The  Cambria   Steel   Company  a  few 

years  ago   found   that  a  man  who  had 

.  been  employed  less  than  thirty  days  was 

twelve  times  as  liable  to  accident  as  the 


man  who  had  been  there  longer.  T.  H. 
Carrow,  safety  inspector  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  reported  that,  with 
the  highest  turnover  on  record  on  Ameri- 
can railroads,  accidents  to  employes  are 
increasing,  and  he  predicted  that  the  situ- 
ation will  not  be  improved  as  long  as 
the  present  scarcity  of  labor  continues. 
It  was  complained  that  of  new  men 
hired  some  quit  at  noon  of  the  first  day, 
others  at  night,  and  a  majority  on  or 
before  the  first  pay-day.  This  was  ex- 
plained in  part  by  a  man  from  the  Union 
Pacific,  who  said  that  a  man  is  generally 
dead  broke  when  he  gets  a  new  job  and 
often  enough  he  quits  just  to  get  his  pay. 
To  meet  that  difficulty,  some  of  the  roads 
advance  credit  at  their  eating  houses. 

Proposals  for  meeting  the  situation 
were  many  and  varied.  A  physician 
from  the  Norton  Company,  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  stated  that  the  physical  ex- 
aminations he  had  conducted  showed  that 
90  per  cent  of  applicants  for  work  are 
in  some  way  physically  defective.  The 
most  shifting  class,  he  declared,  are  the 
physically  sound.  He  recommended  job 
analyses,  therefore,  to  afford  data  for  in- 
telligently placing  defective  men. 

The  proposals  that  stood  out  over  all 
others  were  those  directed  toward  meet- 
ing the  necessities  of  the  men  and  thus 
affording  satisfaction  in  the  job.  A.  T. 
Morey,  of  the  Commonwealth  Steel 
Company,  advocated  the  eight-hour  day. 
Howard  Elliott,  of  the  Los  Angeles  and 
Salt  Lake  Railroad,  recommended  more 
direct  dealings  with  the  men,  the  im- 
parting of  knowledge  of  the  financial  and 
business  facts  of  the  business,  opportunity 
to  discuss  grievances,  provision  for 
amusements,  good  housing  and  regulai 
increases  in  pay,  according  to  length  of 


ON    "GETTING    RICH    QUICK" 
IN   CHINA 

FROM  the  Land  of  Sinim  have  come 
two  curiously  diverse  pronounce- 
ments recently.  One  is  in  a  reprint  of 
an  address  given  by  Dr.  Wu  Lien  Teh 
(the  Survey,  January  6,  1917)  at  the 
National  Medical  Conference  in  Canton 
last  spring.  The  other,  in  a  consular 
report  of  the  United  States  service,  pub- 
lished by  the  federal  Department  of 
Commerce.     Says  Dr.  Wu: 

The  year  1917  will  be  made  historic  as 
the  one  in  which  opium,  which  has  been  the 
curse  of  China  for  seventy-five  years,  will 
be  officially  and  finally  banished  from  this 
country.  For  in  this  year,  the  ten-year  agree- 
ment between  Great  Britain  and  China  re- 
garding its  importation  .  .  .  will  come  to 
an  end.  So  that  even  in  the  British  settle- 
ment of  Shanghai  the  last  opium  shop  will 
be  closed  by  the  end  of  March.   .    .    . 

Dr.  Wu's  address  gives  also  a  warn- 
ing concerning  an  alarming  increase  of 
the  importation  of  morphin,  a  deriva- 
tive of  opium,  into  China.  In  1911, 
from  Great  Britain  alone  came  five  and 
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one-half  tons;  in  1914,  fourteen  tons. 
The  estimate  for  1916  is  over  sixteen 
tons.  And  the  ravages  from  this  drug 
throughout  Manchuria  and  Shantung, 
where  it  has  but  recently  been  intro- 
duced, are,  he  says,  heart-rending.  More 
than  half  of  the  regular  "jail-birds" 
show  needle  signs  all  over  their  bodies; 
professional  beggars  in  northern  cities 
are  victims,  and  of  the  thousands  of 
poor  people  who  die  in  large  cities  dur- 
ing winter  months,  many  die  not  from 
cold  but  from  inability  to  work  because 
of  their  morphin  habits.  The  practice, 
Dr.  Wu  says,  first  introduced  by  emi- 
grants from  Swatow,  is  spreading  rapid- 
ly. The  alkaloid  sent  from  Great  Brit- 
ain to  Japan 

...  is  there  made  up  into  small  packets 
or  placed  in  small  bottles  labeled  in  different 
ways,  e.  g.,  morphin,  white  powder,  soothing 
stuff,  dreamland  elixir,  etc.,  and  exported 
openly  or  smuggled  secretly  into  China  by 
way  of  Dalny,  Antung  and  Formosa.  Almost 
every  Japanese  dealer  or  peddler  in  Man- 
churia sells  it  in  one  form  or  another.   .    .    . 

Encouragement  to  peddlers  of  any 
and  every  nationality  is  given  in  the 
second  document  referred  to,  that  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Consul-General  Sam- 
mons,  of  Shanghai,  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  as 
Special  Report  No.  76,  and  entitled 
Proprietary  Medicine  and  Ointment 
Trade  in  China.  Among  the  words 
of  this  federal  document  are  these : 

No  country  offers  a  richer  field  for  the 
proprietary  medicine  trade  than  China.  .  .  . 
It  is  positively  asserted  by  one  American 
who  reaped  a  rich  harvest  after  a  good  pub- 
licity campaign  that  with  sufficient  advertis- 
ing anything  at  all  within  reason  can  in 
time  be  profitably  introduced  to  the  Chinese 
trade. 

Certain  specifications  of  what  would 
be  considered  as  "at  all  within  reason" 
are  given  in  the  report.  "Palatable 
tonics,"  "reasonably  efficacious,"  may  be 
advertised  persistently,  but  without  "too 
much  exaggeration,"  since  the  Chinese 
are  sensible;  they  may  be  illustrated  by 
pictures  of  girls  in  western  or  Chinese 
dress,  since  these  girl-pictures  are  now 
more  fashionable  than  the  more  classic 
scenes  of  native  story.  There  is  a 
5l/4  per  cent  import  duty.  "There  are 
no  other  restrictions  upon  publicity  or 
sales  in  China/'  concludes  this  remark- 
able document. 

The  document  is  out  of  joint  with 
the  spirit  of  the  United  States  ratifica- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  Third  Opium 
Convention  at  The  Hague  in  1912.  It 
is  at  variance  with  the  whole  trend 
of  American  lay  and  medical  opinion 
in  this  country,  since  the  revelations  of 
patent-medicine  methods  from  the  lab- 
oratory of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  investigations  of  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams,  the  publicity  given  by 
advertising  clubs  and  newspapers  of 
Chicago,    Detroit   and    New   York   and 


College  Classes  in  the  Social  Sciences 

in  these  days  require  what  the  other  sciences  long  have  had — 
laboratory  work. 

The  only  available  social  laboratory  is  the  community,  and 
yet  the  teacher  cannot  expect  his  untrained  students  to  do 
investigatory  work  which  requires  the  skill  of  experts,  nor  can 
he  himself  partly  prepare  the  experiment  and  let  the  student  do 
the  rest,  as  in  the  chemical  or  physical  laboratory. 

The  teacher  of  the  social  sciences  who  wishes  his  students 
to  have  laboratory  advantages  will  find  that  social  phenomena 
are  accurately  recorded  in  the  Survey  by  its  contributors, 
who  carry  on  a  continual  study  of  the  problems  and  solutions 
arising  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  order.  The  whole 
country  is  the  social  laboratory  of  the  teacher  who  uses  the 
Survey  as  a  supplemental  text.  While  presenting  the  necessary 
fact-material,  it  leaves  the  student  free  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions— which  is  the  essence  of  any  laboratory  work. 

Further,  the  student's  familiarity  with  current  social  move- 
ments, gained  through  the  Survey,  creates  in  him  not  merely 
a  social  consciousness,  but  a  sense  of  social  responsibility — a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  for  his  future  as  a  citizen. 

Special  rates  for  short-term  subscriptions  to  the  Survey  are 
available  for  groups  of  students.     Write  to 

The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street   -    New  York  City 


elsewhere.  Making  patent  medicines 
unpopular  is  a  task  in  which  laymen  can 
do  "a  whole  lot"  and  the  layman  has 
done  it.  In  China  itself  the  foreign 
branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  took  to 
various  cities  the  exhibit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  after  it  had 
been  seen  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position, and  with  it  did  much  to 
arouse  suspicion  of  the  trade  which  the 
American  consul-general  so  intelligently 
aids  in  building  up. 

Letters  of  protest  against  the  publi- 
cation of  such  a  report  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  have 
appeared  in  the  medical  press.  The 
Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina  has 
passed  resolutions  condemning  it,  and 
other  organizations  are  likely  to  follow 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  modern 
scientific  public-health  method,  rather 
than  the  devious  ways  of  the  patent- 
medicine  trade. 

FEDERATION     RUSHING     TO 
THE  RESCUE 

THE  engaging  drawing  reproduced 
on  the  cover  of  this  issue  of  the 
Survey  is  not  from  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land or  Pilgrim's  Progress,  reminiscent 
as  it  is  of  them  both.  It  comes,  in  fact, 
from  one  of  the  most  modern  of  institu- 
tions, the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
of   Toronto,   and   on   a  subject   equally 


modern,     that     of     charity     federation. 

Toronto  has  had  no  charity  organi- 
zation society,  depending  for  such  co- 
ordination of  social  agencies  as  it  se- 
cured upon  the  Social  Service  Commis- 
sion, an  unpaid  body  of  seven  men  ap- 
pointed by  the  City  Council. 

While  the  commission  has  done  good 
work  within  its  limitations,  the  report 
finds  great  unexplored  areas  of  both 
public  and  private  effort,  particularly  in 
making  the  public  in  general  under- 
stand the  necessity  and  value  of  social 
service  and  in  enlisting  a  large  number 
of  persons  as  contributors  of  funds. 

On  this  point  a  study  was  made  of 
fourteen  institutions  which  did  fairly 
typical  charity  work.  The  study 
showed  that  a  small  group  of  givers 
formed  the  backbone  of  the  support  of 
all  fourteen.  The  total  income  of  the 
fourteen  was  $39,742.95,  an  average 
gift  of  $3.19  from  12,459  sources.  Of 
these  givers,  only  10,703  gave  their 
names ;  and  when  these  were  sorted  out 
from  the  fourteen  annual  reports,  they 
were  found  to  number  only  6,567  indi- 
viduals— in  a  city  of  a  half  million  popu- 
lation. These  6,000  subscribers  are 
further  tabulated  by  the  number  of  in- 
stitutions to  which  each  one  gave  and 
otherwise  analyzed. 

From  this  study  and  from  the  experi- 
ence of  Cleveland  and   Erie  in  charity 
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The   Universalist  Church  Wants 

ministers.  It  affords  a  broad  platform, 
a  timely  gospel,  inspiring  work  for 
strong  men  who  want  to  serve  in  this  day 
of  need.  Universalism— "the  religion  of 
democracy" — is  adequate  for  every  world 
and  individual  problem.  YOU  can  prepare 
for  this  ministry  at  the  Theological  De- 
partment, St.  Lawrence  University.  Ad- 
dress for  information, 

J.  M.  Atwood,  Dean, 
Canton,  N.  Y. 


Classified  Advertisements 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  housekeeper  desires  in- 
stitutional position.  References.  Address 
2597,  Survey. 

WANTED  :  By  educated  woman  of  ex- 
perience and  refinement,  who  is  graduate 
trained  nurse,  a  position  of  responsibility. 
Address  2599,  Survey. 

COLLEGE  graduate  with  several  years' 
experience  desires  position  as  Superintend- 
ent  either    with    children    or    aged   people. 

Address  2600,   Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  house  mother,  with 
daughter,  school  girl,  desires  position  child- 
caring  institution.     Address  2602   Survey. 

HELP   WANTED 

WANTED — In  small  town  in  Massa- 
chusetts, swimming  pool  director  and  in- 
structor. Young  man  with  practical  experi- 
ence capable  of  taking  entire  charge  of, 
and  developing  new  activities  under  ad- 
visory council.  Pool  open  about  November 
first.  For  interview  address  2950  The 
Survey,  giving  details  of  qualification  and 
experience  with  references.  Please  state 
salary    expected. 

A  MAN  of  some  experience  in  social 
work  to  take  a  responsible  position  as  Di- 
rector of  Americanization  work.  A  native 
of  Austria-Hungary,  about  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  with  American  college 
training,  is  preferred.  He  should  have  or- 
ganizing ability  and  initiative  to  develop 
an  entirely  new  program.  Ability  as  a 
public  speaker  and  writer  will  be  helpful. 
Address  Frank  P.  Goodwin,  Director  of 
Social  Centers  and  Night  Schools,  Denton 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  young 
Jewish  woman  teacher,  to  teach  the 
regular  school  grades  and  act  as 
Cottage  Mother. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  young 
Jewish  man  teacher,  to  teach  regular 
grades.  Man  able  to  give  instruction 
in  manual  training  will  be  given  pref- 
erence. 

WANT  ED— Young  man  to  teach 
regular  grades  and  give  children  in- 
struction in  agriculture. 

Salary,  $50  per  month  and  room, 
board  and  laundry.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  to  right 
teacher.    Apply  2598  Survey. 


federation,  the  report  proposes  a  federa- 
tion of  philanthropies,  including  as  many 
of  the  private  charitable  institutions  of 
the  city  as  are  willing  to  join. 

SOCIALIST      AND      UNIONIST 
HANG  TOGETHER 

SOCIALIST  and  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  trade-unionist  and  open-shop 
advocate,  Jew  and  Protestant,  single- 
taxer  and  plain  citizen,  all  met  on  the 
same  platform  and  united  for  a  common 
cause  at  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democracy  at 
Minneapolis.  Ostensibly  called  to  re- 
fute the  imputation  that  labor  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Socialist  movement  have 
been  fomenting  discord,  the  meetings 
fitted  a  new  keystone  into  the  arch  of 
radical  thought  and  principles.  Given 
reels  of  newspaper  publicity  throughout 
the  country,  even  in  the  most  conserva- 
tive sheets,  the  meetings  spread  to  the 
four  winds  the  ideals  of  radical  reform, 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  unswerving 
loyalty. 

Of  prime  significance,  the  import  of 
which  it  will  take  time  to  tell,  was 
the  assembling  under  one  banner  of  the 
trades-union  group  dominated  by  Sam- 
uel Gompers  and  Frank  Morrison,  and 
the  intellectual  group  represented  by 
John  Spargo,  Charles  Edward  Russell 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stokes.  It  was  cur- 
rent talk  that  the  outcome  might  be 
a  new  political  party  in  which  labor, 
social  reformer  and  the  agrarian  group 
of  the  Northwest  can  strike  hands. 

The  business  meetings  were  outwardly 
uneventful  under  the  experienced  hand 
of  Mr.  Gompers,  who  presided.  The 
evening  meetings,  however,  were  tense 
with  a  note  of  conviction  and  moral 
power  that  communicated  itself  unmis- 
takably to  the  audience. 

The  keynote  was  struck  at  the  first 
meeting  by  Frank  P.  Walsh,  the  tem- 
porary chairman,  who  stated  "this  war 
must  be  paid  for  without  unnecessary 
burdens  on  the  producing  masses.  .  .  . 
If  more  taxation  is  needed  let  us  make 
up  the  balance  with  a  tax  on  unoccu- 
pied and  unused  land."  Pointing  out 
that  in  this  war  emergency,  the  coal 
mines  and  railroads  are  practically  gov- 
ernmentally  owned,  he  argued  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  policy  should  not 
be  continued  in  a  time  of  peace. 

Samuel  Gompers,  who  was  elected 
chairman,  brought  the  conference  sharp- 
ly back  to  the  present  world  crisis.  He 
said : 

The  man  who  is  a  traitor  to  his  country 
is  on  a  par  with  the  man  who  is  a  scab  to 
his  trade  union.  Take  the  countries  at  war, 
examine     and     see    where    liberty    and    con- 


science and  freedom  prevail,  and  beyond 
question  it  will  be  admitted  by  those  who 
are  fair  enough  to  see  the  right  that  the 
democracies  of  the  world  are  engaged  now 
in  a  titanic  struggle  to  free  the  world  from 
autocracy,  imperialism  and  militarism  at  one 
full  stroke.  We  want  peace.  To  ask  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  state 
specifically  the  terms  of  peace  is  to  play, 
unconsciously,   into   the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen 
to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  alli- 
ance :  Samuel  Gompers,  president ; 
Frank  Morrison,  secretary ;  J.  G.  Phelps 
Stokes,  treasurer;  vice-presidents,  W.  R. 
Gaylord,  Milwaukee;  James  Duncan, 
Massachusetts,  and  Gertrude  B.  Fuller, 
Pittsburgh.  John  Spargo  was  also 
made  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Under  their  direction  a  cam- 
paign will  be  waged  to  bring  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  especially 
the  working  class  and  the  radical  groups, 
the  fact  that  the  present  war  is  a  war 
for  democracy,  and  to  unite  them  for  a 
common  cause.  To  this  end  the  follow- 
ing War  Aims  and  Creed  were 
adopted : 

Recognition  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
small   nations. 

Recognition  of  the  principle  that  govern- 
ment derives  its  just  power  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 


Pictures  Which  Arouse  and  Hold 
the  Interest  of  Your  Audience 

Illustrate  your  lectures  and  your  Sunday  School  lessons 
--and  liven  your  Parish  Entertainments  with  the  brilliant, 
ife-Iike  pictures  shown  by  the 

Bauscli  |omL 

Balbpiicon 

f  ME  PERFECT  STEREOPTIOQN 

Its  brilliant,  gas-filled  Mazda  lamp,  which  furnishes  more 
light  at  less  cost,  is  entirely  automatic  and  a  decided  im- 
provement over  the  old-style  A.  C.  arc.  Models  for  lantern 
slides  only,  or  models  projecting  opaque  objects,  (post  cards, 
printed  pages,  maps,  etc..) — or  instruments  combining  both 
forms,  make  the  Balopticon  available  for  every  purpose. 
Prices  range  from  $26.50  up. 
Write  for  illustrated  circulars 
or  catalogue. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB 
OPTICAL  COMPANY 

528  St.  Paul  Street 
Rochester,   N.  Y. 

New  York    Washington 
Chicago   San  Francisco 

Leading  American  Mak- 
ers of  Photographic  and  Oph- 
thalmic Lenses,  Microscopes, 
Projection  Lanterns,  Stereo- 
prism  Binoculars  and  other 
High-grade  Optical  Products, 


5fOUNG  man,  settlement  experience  pre- 
ferred, to  direct  athletic,  bowling  and  social 
activities.  Boys'  and  Men's  Club,  New  York 
City.  Two  or  three  evenings  weeklv.  Must 
be  energetic  organizer.  Address  2601  Sur- 
vey. 


FIRST  ASSISTANT  wanted  in  Union  Re- 
lief Association,  Associated  Charities,  Mass. 
Must  have  sufficient  training  to  enable  her  to 
do  case  work  satisfactorily.  Salary  not  over 
$1,000  per  year.  Union  Relief  Association, 
613</  Main  street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Nation  needs  money.     Bonds  extend 
-long  after  "war  profits"  end.     They  increase 
all  taxes,    burden  industry    until  paid    and 
ultimately  cost  $2.00   for  every  $1.00  raised. 
They  increase  living  costs  and   reduce  wages. 

THINK     OR     PAY 
A  tax  on  land  values  only  will  raise  yearly 
$5,000,000,000,   will  abolish   all  other    taxes, 
force  idle  land  into  use,  increase  crops,  boom 
industry  and  perpetuate  real  prosperity. 

Investigate — Booklet  Free 
SINGLE  TAX  LEAGUE,  Arden,  Delaware,  Dept.  25 


TAX  LAND 
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Reparations  for  wrongs  done  and  the  erec- 
tion of  adequate  safeguards  to  prevent  their 
being  committed  again. 

No  indemnities  except  as  payment  for 
manifest  wrongs. 

No  people  to  be  forced  under  a  sovereignty 
under  which  it  does  not  wish   to   live. 

No  territory  to  change  hands  except  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  those  who  inhabit 
it  a  fair  chance  of  life   and   liberty. 

No  readjustments  of  power  except  as  will 
tend  to  secure  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of 
its   peoples. 

A  genuine  and  practical  cooperation  of 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world  in  some  com- 
mon covenant  that  will  combine  their  forces 
to  secure  peace  and  justice  in  the  dealings 
of  nations  with  one  another. 

The  most  significant  action  taken  by 
the  alliance,  however,  was  its  platform, 
providing  for  the  conscription  of  men ; 
taxes  on  incomes,  excess  profits  and  land 
values ;  insurance  for  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors; government  control  of  industries  in 
case  of  disagreement  between  labor  and 
capital ;  equal  suffrage ;  government  ac- 
tion against  speculators ;  the  right  of 
wage-workers  to  collective  effort ;  oppo- 
sition to  the  lowering  of  any  of  the 
standards  of  labor,  and  recognition  of 
the  small  nationalities. 

These  resolutions  also  urge  upon  "the 
President  and  the  international  congress 
which  will  negotiate  terms  of  peace,  the 
legitimate  claims  of  the  Jewish  people 
for  the  re-establishment  of  a  national 
homeland  in  Palestine  on  a  basis  of  self- 
government."  Greetings  were  sent  to 
the  Russian  democracy. 

Space  does  not  permit  printing  the 
resolutions  in  full,  but  a  few  excerpts 
may  show  their  trend  and  temper: 

We  declare  that  the  one  overshadowing 
issue  is  the  preservation  of  democracy. 
Either  democracy  will  endure  and  men  will 
be  free  or  autocracy  will  triumph  and  the 
race  will  be  enslaved.  On  this  prime  issue  we 
take  our  stand.  We  declare  that  the  great 
war  must  be  fought  to  a  decisive  result;  that 
until  autocracy  is  defeated  there  can  be  no 
hope  of  an  honorable  peace,  and  that  to 
compromise  the  issue  is  only  to  sow  the  seed 
for  bloodier  and  more  devastating  wars  in 
the  future. 

We  declare,  however,  that  predatory  in- 
fluences are  at  work  at  all  times — and  par- 
ticularly in  time  of  war — to  lower  these 
standards.  These  efforts,  wherever  made, 
must  be  resisted.  Not  only  must  all  present 
standards  be  maintained,  but  there  must  be 
no  curtailment  of  any  of  the  present  agencies 
which  make  for  the  betterment  of  the  con- 
dition of  labor. 

We  declare  that  the  government  should 
take  prompt  action  with  regard  to  the  specu- 
lative interests  which,  especially  during  the 
war,  have  done  so  much  to  enhance  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  To  increase  the 
food  supply  and  to  lower  prices  the  govern- 
ment should  commandeer  all  land  necessary 
for  public  purposes  and  should  tax  idle  land 
in  private  possession  on  its  full  rental  value. 

Inspired  by  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice 
herein  declared  as  a  fundamental  basis  for 
national  policies,  the  American  Alliance  for 
Labor  and  Democracy  makes  its  appeal  to 
the  working  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States,  and  calls  upon  them  to  unite  in 
unanimous  support  of  the  President  and  th<" 
nation  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
preservation  of  democracy. 


COMING   MEETINGS 

[Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy   unchanged   throughout   the   month.'] 

American  Public  Health  Association,  War 
Meeting,  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  17-20.  Head- 
quarters, Hotel  Willard.  Acting  secretary,  A. 
W.  Hedrick,  126  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged   throughput  the   month. 

A.  L.  A.  Book  List;  monthly;  $1;  annotated  mag- 
azine on  book  selection;  valuable  guide  to  best 
books;  American  Library  Association,  78  East 
Washington   St.,  Chicago. 

American  Red  Cross  Magazine;  monthly;  $2  a 
year;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  publishers,  New 
York. 

American  Journal  of  Public  Health;  monthly;  $3 
a  year;  3  months'  trial  (4  months  to  Survey 
readers),  50  cents;  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation.  126   Massachusetts  Ave..  Boston. 

A  Voice  in  the  Wilderness;  $1  a  year.  A  magazine 
of  sane  radicalism.  At  present  deals  particu- 
larly with  our  autocratic  suppression  of  free 
speech,  free  press  and  peaceable  assembly.  An 
indispensable  magazine  to  the  lover  of  liberty. 
12  Mount  Morris  Park,  New  York  City. 

Better  Films  Movement:  Bulletin  of  Affiliated 
Committees;  monthly;  $1;  ten  cents  an  issue. 
Information  about  successful  methods.  Ad- 
dress National  Committee  for  Better  Films,  or 
National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures, 
70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly;  $2  a  year; 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East  22 
street,  New  York. 

The  Club  Worker;  monthly;  30  cents  a  year;  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Workers,  35  East  30 
St.,  New  York. 

The  Crisis;  monthly;  $1 ;  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  publisher, 
70   Fifth  Ave.,   New  York. 

The  Critic  and  Guide;  monthly;  $1  a  year.  De- 
voted to  medical  sociology,  rational  sexology, 
birth  control,  etc.  Wm.  J.  Robinson,  M.D., 
Editor.     12  Mount  Morris  Park,  New  York  City. 

The  Journal  of  Home  Economics;  monthly;  $2 
a  year;  foreign  postage,  35c.  extra;  Canadian, 
20c;  American  Home  Economics  Association, 
1211    Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

The  Journal  of  Negro  History;  quarterly;  $1  a 
year;  foreign  subscriptions  25  cents  extra;  con- 
cerned with  facts  not  with  opinions;  Association 
for  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  1216  You 
St.,  N.   W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Life  and  Labor;  $1  a  year;  a  spirited  record  of 
the  organized  struggle  of  women,  by  women,  for 
women  in  the  economic  world.  Published  by 
The  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
Room  703,  139  North  Clark  street,  Chicago. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

National  Municipal  Review;  monthly;  $5  a  year; 
authoritative,  public  spirited,  constructive;  Na- 
tional Municipal  League;  North  American  Bldg., 
Philadelphia 

The  Negro  Year  Book;  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  an 
annual;  35c.  postpaid;  permanent  record  of  cur- 
rent events.  An  encyclopedia  of  450  pages  of 
historical  and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
Negro.  General  and  special  bibliographies;  full 
index. 

The  Playground  Magazine;  monthly;  $2;  Recrea- 
tion in  Industries  and  Vocational  Recreation 
are  discussed  in  the  August  Playground.  Prob- 
lems involved  in  laying  out  playgrounds  are 
taken  up  in  detail  by  A.  E.  Metzdorf,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.  Price  of  this  issue  $.50.  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
i    Madison   Ave.,    New   York. 

Proportional  Representation  Review;  quarterly; 
40  cents  a  year.  American  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation League,  802  Franklin  Bank  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

Public  Health  Nurse  Quarterly,  $1  a  year;  na- 
tional organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  600 
Lexington   Ave.,   New   York. 

Social  Hygiene;  a  quarterly  magazine;  $2  per 
year;  The  Social  Hygiene  Bulletin;  monthly; 
$.25  per  year;  both  free  to  members;  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation,   105   W.  40   St.,   New   York. 

Southern  Workman;  monthly;  illustrated;  folk 
song,  and  corn  club,  and  the  great  tidal  move- 
ments of  racial  progress;  all  in  a  very  human 
vein;  $1  a  year;  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton, 
Va. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St,  New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

[Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions,   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month.} 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

Athletics  for  Elementary  School  Girls.  By 
Ethel  Rockwell,  .Supervisor  and  Director  Girls' 
Gymnasium,  Public  Schools,  Kalamazoo,  Mich- 
igan. Price  Fifteen  Cents.  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madison 
avenue,  New  York  city. 

NEW    NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    PAMPHLETS 
No.     92     Rural  Social  Work.     William  T.  Cross 

(8  cents). 
No.     95     Public  Health  as  a  Social  Movement. 

Irving  Fisher   (12  cents). 
No.     96     The  Bearing  of  Psychology  on  Social. 

Case  Work.     William  Healey,  M.  D. 

(8  cents). 
No.     97     Intensive  and  Constructive  Journalism 

in  Health  Education;  an  Example. 

C.  E.  Terry,  M.  D.  (8  cents). 
No.     98    The   Relations  of  Food  Economics  to 

the  Nutritive  Value  of  the  Diet. 

Lucy  H.  Gillet  (6  cents). 
No.     99     The    Public    Health    Program    of   the 

Present       Day.       William       Charles 

White,   M.  D.    (8  cents). 
No.   100     The    Apportionment    of    the    Health 

Budget.       Franz     Schneider,     Jr.     (8- 

cents). 
No.   101     The   Possibilities   and   Limitations   of 

Special  Taxation   of   Land.     Arthur 

N.  Young  (8  cents). 
No.  102     The   Significance  to  the  City  of  Its- 
Local    Community    Life.      Mary    E. 

McDowell    (6  cents). 
No.   103     Possibilities     and     Opportunities     of 

Federation,    or   Councils   of    Social 

Agencies.      Sherman   C.    Kingsley    (8 

cents). 
No.  104     The    Negro    and    the    New    Economic 

Conditions.     R.  R.  Moton   (6  cents). 
No.  105     Financing    Charities    in     War    Time. 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay  (6  cents). 
No.   106     Illegitimacy    in    Europe    as    Affected 

by  the  War.     Emma  O.  Lundberg  (8 

cents). 
No.  107     The     Progress    of     Financial     Federa- 
tions.    William  J.   Norton   (6  cents). 
No.  108     A    Business    Man's    Criticism    of    the 

Present     Organization     of     Social 

Service.     Fred  A.  Geier  (6  cents). 
No.   109     Mobilizing    the    Churches    for    Com- 
munity Service.     Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild* 

(8   cents). 
No.  110    Agencies    of    Socializing    the    Rural 

Mind.      Professor    Ernest    R.    Groves 

(8  cents). 
No.   Ill     The    Relative    Value    of    Prevention 

and      Treatment      of      Alcoholism. 

H.  W.  Mitchell,  M.  D.   (8  cents). 
No.  112     Distributive  Co-operation.    James  Fore? 

(6  cents). 
No.  113     The    Institutional    Care    of    the    In- 
jured.     I.    L.    Nascher,    M.    D.     (8 

cents). 
No.   114     The    Ideals   of    Financial    Federation. 

Fred  R.  Johnson   (6  cents). 
No.  115     Community    Organization    for   Mental 

Hygiene.       Owen    Copp,    M.    D.     (8 

cents). 
No.  116     Recent   Progress   in    Determining   the 

Nature  of  Crime  and  the  Character 

of      Criminals.       Bernard       Glueck. 

M.  D.      (10  cents). 
No.  117     Some  Mental  Problems  at  Sing  Sing. 

Bernard  Glueck,  M.  D.   (6  cents). 
No.  118     The    City   and    Its    Local    Community 

Life.     Robert  A.  Woods  (6  aents). 
No.   119     The  Desirability  of  Medical  Wardens- 

for  Prisons.     E.  E.  Southard,  M.  D. 

(8  cents). 
No.  120     Zones  of  Community  Effort  in  Mental 

Hygiene.     E.  E.  Southard,  M.  D.   (» 

cents). 
Order  by  number.     Send  remittance  with  order. 
Address  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  315- 
Plymouth  Court,   Chicago. 

PAMPHLETS   ON   TUBERCULOSIS 

Tuberculosis  Dispensary  Method  and  Procedure. 
By  F.  Elisabeth  Crowell.  A  pamphlet  showing 
how  to  establish  and  conduct  a  tuberculosis  clinic. 
Price  twenty-five  cents. 

Tuberculosis  Hospital  and  Sanatorium  Con- 
struction. By  Thomas  S.  Carrington,  M.D. 
An  illustrated  handbook  with  detailed  plans  for 
architects  and  others  interested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  tuberculosis  hospitals  and  sanatoria- 
Price  sixty-two  cents  postpaid. 

Workingmen's  Organizations  in  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Campaign.  A  study,  with  sug- 
gestions on  the  utilization  of  workingmen  in  the- 
campaign  against  tuberculosis.  Price  twenty 
cents. 
Order    from    The   National    Association    for    the 

Study   and    Prevention    of   Tuberculosis,    105   East 

22  street,  New  York. 

Public  Schools  Athletic  League.  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madi- 
son avenue,  New  York  city.  Price  Fifteen. 
Cents. 
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KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed ;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and 
pamphlets  supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right  hands. 


SUBJECT   INDEX 

Americanization,  Nlil. 

Better   Films   Movement,   Ncbf. 

Birth   Registration,  Aaspim. 

Blindness,  Ncpb. 

Cancer,  Ascc. 

Central   Councils,  Aaoc. 

Charities,  Ncsw. 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Amer.  Assn.   for  Org.   Charity. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,  Nml,  Sbo. 
CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.  Child  Labor  Com. 

Natl.  Child  Welf.  Exhibit  Assn. 

Natl.  Com.  for  Better  Films. 

Natl.  Kindergarten   Assn. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child  Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Nspie,  Praa. 
CHURCH  AND   SOCIAL  SERVICE 

(Episcopal)  Jt.  Com.  on  Soc.  Ser.,  Pec. 

(Federal)  Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Ser.,  Fccca. 

(Unitarian)  Dept.  of  Soc.  and  Pub.  Ser.,  Aua. 
CIVICS 

Am.  .Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Natl.  Municipal  League. 

Short  Ballot  Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Civilian  Relief,  Arc. 
Clinics,   Industrial,   Ncl. 
Commission  Government,  Nml,  Sbo. 
Community  Organization,  Aiss. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,  Nlww. 
Consumers,    Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 

Coordination   Social  Agencies,  Aadc,  Aiss. 
Correction.  Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 
COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,   Fccca,  Arc 

County  Ywca. 
Crime,  Sa. 

Disfranchisement.   Naacp. 
EDUCATION 

Amer.  Library  Assn. 

Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Natl.  Kindergarten  Assn. 

Natl.  Soc.  for  Prom,   of  Ind.  Ed. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,   Ed.   Dept.,   Hi. 

Young   Women's   Christian   Association. 
Electoral   Reform,   Nml,  Ti,  Apkl. 
Eugenics,  Er. 

Exhibits,  Aaspim,  Ncpb,  Nyshs. 
Fatigue,  Ncl. 
Feeblemindedness,  Cppm,  Ncmh. 


FOUNDATIONS 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Franchises,  Nml 

HEALTH 

Amer.  Pub.   Health  Assn. 

Amer.  Assn.   for   Study  &  Prev'n't'n    Inf.   Mort. 

Amer.  Social  Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.  Soc.  for  Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Amer.  Red  Cross. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Com. of  One  Hund.  on  Natl.  Health. 

Com.  on  Prov.  for  Feebleminded. 

Eugenics  Registry. 

Natl.  Assn.  for  Study  and  Prevt.  Tuberculosis. 

Natl.  Com.  for  Ment.  Hygiene. 

Natl.  Com.  for  Prev.   of  Blindness. 

Natl    Org.    for   Public   Health  Nursing. 

Natl.   Soc.   Hygiene  Assn. 

New  York  Social  Hygiene  Society, 

Ncsw,  Ncwea, 

Survey  Associates,  Health  Dept. 
Health  Insurance.  Aall. 
History,  Asnlh. 
Home  Economics,  Ahea. 
Home  Work,  Ncl,  Nclc. 
Hospitals,  Naspt. 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  Ywca. 
Idiocy,  Cpfm. 
Imbecility,  Cpfm. 

IMMIGRATION 

Council  of  Jewish  Worn.,  Dept.  Im.  Aid. 

International  Institute  for  Foreign-born  Women 
of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.  Lib.  Im.  League,  Nfs,  Ntas,  Tas. 
Industrial  hygiene,  Apha. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Industrial  Girls'  Clubs  of  the   Ywca. 

Natl.  Child  Labor   Com. 

Natl.  Consumers  League. 

Natl.  League  of  Worn.  Workers. 

Natl.  Worn.  Trade  Union   League. 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   Dept.   Ind.   Studies. 

Survey  Associates,  Ind.  Dept. 

Ncsw,  Nspie. 
Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,  Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.  on  Int.  Justice  and  Good  Will,  Fccca. 
Survey  Associates,  For.   Serv.  Dept. 
Natl.   Woman's  Peace  Party. 

Labor  Laws,  Aall,  Ncl,  Nclc. 

Legislative   Reform,  Aprl. 

Liquor,  Nml. 

LIBRARIES 

American  Library  Assn. 

Russ.  Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental  Hygiene,  Cpfm,  Ncmh. 
Military  Relief,  Arc 
Minimum  Wage,  Ncl. 
Mountain  Whites,  Rsf. 
Municipal  Government,  Aprl.  Nfs,  Nml. 
National   Service,   Aiss. 
Negro  Training,  Asnlh,  Hi,  Ti. 
Neighborhood  Work,  Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,  Arc,  Nophs. 
Open  Air  Schools.  Naspt. 

PEACE 

National  Woman's  Peace  Party. 
Peonage,  Naacp. 
Playgrounds,  Praa. 
Physical   Training,  Praa. 
Police,  Nml. 

Protection  Women  Workers,  Ncl,  Ntas. 
Prostitution,  Asha. 
Public  Health,  Apha.  Cohnh,  Nophs. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Assn.   for  Study  Negro  Life  and  Hist. 

Hampton  Institute. 

Natl.  Assn.  for  Adv.   Colored  Peop. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 

Tuskegee  Institute. 

Alil,  Er. 
Reconstruction,   Ncsw. 
Regulation  of  Motion   Pictures,  Ncbp. 

RECREATION 

Playground  and   Rec.  Assn.  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage   Fdn.,   Dept.   of  Rec. 

Ncbf.     Ywca. 
REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   Div.  of  Rem.   Loans. 
Sanatoria,  Naspt. 
Self-Government,   Nlww. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Natl.   Fed.   of  Settlements. 
Sex  Education,  Asha,  Nyshs. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short   Ballot,   Sbo. 
Short   Working  Hours,   Ncl. 
Social   Agencies,    Surveys    of,    Aaoc. 
Social   Hygiene,   Asha,   Nyshs. 

SOCIAL   SERVICE 
Amer.    Inst,    of    Soc.    Service. 
Com.   on   Ch.   and   Soc.   Service,   Fccca. 
Dept.    of   Soc.    and    Public   Service,   Aua. 
Joint    Com.    on    Soc.    Service,    Pec 


SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.    Conference    of    Social    Work. 
Statistics,  Rsf. 
SURVEYS 

Russell    Sage   Fdn.,   Dept.    Sur.   and   Ex. 

Ncmh,  Praa,  Ncwea,  Nspie. 
Taxation,  Nml. 

National  Travelers  Aid   Society. 
TRAVELERS  AID 

National  Travelers'  Aid  Society. 

Travelers  Aid   Society. 

Cjw. 
Tuberculosis,   Naspt. 
Vocational    Education,    Nclc,    Rsf. 
Unemployment,    Aall. 
WAR  RELIEF 

Am.    Red   Cross. 

Preventive  Constructive  Girls'  Work  of  Ywca- 
WOMEN 

Amei.    Home    Economics   Assn. 

Natl.   Consumers'    League. 

Natl.  League  of   Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.  Women's   Trade    Union   League. 

Cjw,  Ntas,  Tas. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Working  Girls. 

Nlww.,  Tas. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  Workmen's  compensation;  health  in- 
surance; industrial  hygiene;  unemployment;  one- 
day-rest-in-seven;  administration  of  labor  laws. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING 
CHARITY— Mrs.  •  W.  H.  Lothrop,  ch'n;  Francis 
H.  McLean,  gen.  sec'y;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Correspondence  and  active  field  work  in  the  or- 
ganization, and  solution  of  problems  confronting, 
charity  organization  societies  and  councils  of 
social  agencies;  surveys  of  social  agencies;  plans 
for  proper  coordination  of  effort  between  different 
social   agencies. 

AMERICAN  ASSOC.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St,  Balti- 
more. Literature  on  request  Traveling  exhibit 
Urges  prenatal  instruction;  adequate  obstetrical 
care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing;  infant 
welfare  consultations 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  NEGRO 
LIFE  AND  HISTORY— Carter  G.  Woodson,  di- 
rector of  research;  1216  You  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  To  popularize  the  Negro  and  his 
contributions  to  civilization  that  he  may  not 
become  a  negligible  factor  in  the  thought  of  the 
world. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—Mrs.  Alice  P.  Norton,  sec'y;  1326  E. 
58  St.,  Chicago.  Information  supplied  on  any- 
thing that  pertains  to  food,  shelter,  clothing  or 
management  in  school,  institution  or  home. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE— Founded  by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong.  Nathaniel 
M.    Pratt,   gen.   sec'y.      Edward   W.   Bemis,   Robert 

A.  Woods,  dept.  directors,  Bible  House,  Astor 
Place,  New  York.  Welcomes  inquiries  as  to  all 
matters  of  community  organization  and  progress. 
Members  of  its  staff  glad  to  enter  into  consulta- 
tion by  correspondence  about  given  conditions 
or  particular  projects.  Assists  in  bringing  to  in- 
dividual new  undertakings  the  combined  results 
and  lessons  of  the  best  productive  achievement. 
Ready  to  aid  in  securing  publications,  speakers, 
temporary  or  permanent  leadership.  Particular 
attention  given  to  requests  from  communities  in 
which  all  such  effort  is  at  an  early  stage.  Seeks 
to  bring  about  better  cooperation  among  special- 
ized national  organizations,  toward  securing  the 
more  comprehensive  local  application  of  their 
types  of  service.  Promotes  the  fullest  extension 
of  principles  and  methods  which  on  a  limited 
scale  have  conclusively  shown  their  power  for  the 
upbuilding  of   the  nation. 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION— George 

B.  Utley,  exec,  sec'y;  78  E.  Washington  St,  Chi- 
cago. Furnishes  information  about  organizing) 
libraries,  planning  library  buildings,  training 
librarians,  cataloging  libraries,  etc.  List  of  publi- 
cations on  request. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE — C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin 
Bank  Building,  Philadelphia.  Advocates  a  rational 
and  fundamental  reform  in  electing  representatives. 
Literature  free.  Membership  $1. 
AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 
—Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  pres.,  Okicago;  A.  W.  Hed- 
rich,  acting  sec'y;  1039  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Ob- 
ject: to  promote  public  and  personal  health.  Health 
Employment  Bureau  lists  health  officers,  public 
health  nurses,  industrial  hygienists,  etc. 
AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  —  National  officers: 
Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
president;  Robert  W.  DeForest,  vice-president; 
John  Skelton  Williams,  treasurer;  John  W.  Davis, 
counselor;  Charles  L.  Magee,  secretary;  Hon. 
William  Howard  Taft,  chairman  central  commit- 
tee; Eliot  Wadsworth,  vice-chairman;  Harvey  D. 
Gibson,    general    manager. 

Central  Committee,  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  William  Howard  Taft,  chair- 
man;    Eliot     Wadsworth,     vice-chairman;     Robert 


; 
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Cooperating  Subscribers 

WANTED  before  October  1 ,  thirty-nine  $  1 0  cooperating  subscriptions  to  fill 
the  membership  roll  of  Survey  Associates  to  1 ,000  strong  for  the  fiscal  year. 
They  are  needed  to  decrease  by  $390  a  deficit  of  $1,477  in  the  expense  account  for 
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Half  and  Half 

The  Quality  of  the  Appointments  Under  Illinois'  New  Civil  Code 

By  Graham   Taylor 


IN  the  appointments  under  the  new  civil  code,  Illinois 
fails  to  gain  the  full  advantage  of  that  very  progressive 
measure  through  which  the  state  might  have  been  placed 
in  the  forefront  of  administrative  efficiency.  As  hith- 
erto described  in  the  Survey,  the  code  concentrates  power  and 
responsibility  in  nine  departments  that  formerly  were  divided 
between  about  two  hundred  boards  and  commissions,  working 
far  more  than  less  independently  of  each  other. 

Governor  Lowden's  repeated  insistence  that  only  the  high- 
est capacity  for  these  departmental  directorships  would  be  con- 
sidered in  his  appointments  was  qualified  by  his  failure  to 
secure  his  first  choices  of  men  in  several  instances,  and  by 
preference  for  political  appointees  in  at  least  two  of  the  de- 
partments. His  primary  emphasis  upon  business  experience 
and  capacity  limited  the  technical  qualifications  secured  to 
those  departments  requiring  business  technique.  The  depart- 
ments of  finance  and  public  works  and  buildings  fared  better 
under  this  standard  of  selection  than  some  of  the  others  which 
required  other  qualities  and  training  for  their  most  effective 
administration. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  for  instance,  within 
which  all  the  charitable,  penal  and  reformatory  institutions 
are  for  the  first  time  placed  under  one  directorship,  gave  op- 
portunity for  the  selection  of  the  ablest  available  institutional 
administrator.  Such  an  incumbent  indeed  was  at  first  sought 
in  the  person  of  Col.  C.  C.  Adams,  prison  commissioner  of 
Massachusetts  and  formerly  superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  Boys  at  St.  Charles,  111.  Upon  his  declination,  the 
choice  reverted  to  a  business  man,  although  the  new  code  ex- 
pressly relieved  the  public  welfare  director  of  responsibility 
for  the  purchase  of  all  supplies  and  equipment  and  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  all  buildings,  by  placing  those  business 
functions  under  the  department  of  Public  Works  and  Build- 
ings. Charles  H.  Thorne,  indeed,  brings  to  this  first  public 
office  he  has  held  a  personal  reputation  of  high  standing,  and 
large  business  capacity  developed  in  the  management  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  greatest  mail-order  enterprises  of  the  country. 
But  he  assumes  this  greatest  public  trust  in  the  state  without 
having  had  any  experience  with,  knowledge  of,  or  even  obser- 
vation of,  the  vast  charitable  and  reformatory  interests  and 
institutions  immediately  dependent  upon  his  directive  author- 


ity. In  what  other  sphere  of  scientific  work  would  the 
exactions  of  special  training  and  technical  skill  be  so 
ignored  ? 

Even  thus  equipped,  such  a  director  would  necessarily 
depend  much  upon  highly  qualified  specialists  in  his  staff  for 
the  successful  administration  of  so  many  highly  specialized 
interests.  But  their  success,  too,  cannot  fail  to  be  conditioned 
by  the  lack  of  expert  direction  and  coordination  from  the  head 
of  the  department,  especially  at  the  initiative  of  such  auto- 
cratic control.  The  assistant  director,  who  might  have  been 
chosen  for  such  social  intelligence  and  practical  insight  into 
state  institutions  and  related  agencies  as  would  have  headed 
up  the  staff  and  also  enabled  him  to  be  eyes  and  ears  for  his 
chief,  unfortunately  seems  to  have  been  selected  for  other 
qualities  and  relationships  than  those  which  would  have  fitted 
him  for  this  indispensable  service. 

Fortunately,  however,  specialists  have  been  appointed  to  the 
staff  who  are  thoroughly  capable  of  the  best  service  in  their 
respective  branches  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  hospitals  for.  the  insane  will  be  under  the  best  super- 
vision, as  Dr.  H.  Douglas  Singer  has  been  transferred  from 
the  psychopathic  institute  connected  with  the  Kankakee  State 
Hospital,  to  be  alienist  of  the  department.  Another  transfer 
from  the  secretaryship  of  the  former  Charities  Commission 
promotes  A.  L.  Bowen,  who  has  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  state  institutions  and  their  staffs,  to  be  superintendent 
of  charities.  Frank  D.  Whiff  brings  to  his  duties  of  fiscal 
agent  a  long  and  successful  experience  in  the  same  position 
under  the  former  Board  of  Administration. 

Developments  in  the  management  of  the  penal  and  reforma- 
tory institutions  will  be  watched  with  special  interest,  for 
they  have  been  left  hitherto  without  the  standards  and  safe- 
guards which  have  kept  the  charitable  institutions  far  in  ad- 
vance of  most  of  them.  Two  notably  good  appointments  give 
promise  of  progress  new  to  this  state  along  these  lines  of  "re- 
tarded development."  The  new  office  of  criminologist  will  be 
well  filled  by  Dr.  Herman  M.  Adler,  known  and  trusted  for 
his  scientific  equipment  and  experience  both  East  and  West. 
No  better  man  in  Illinois,  or  far  afield,  could  have  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  prisoners  than  John  L.  Whitman, 
who   has   long  been  very  successful    in   the  management   of 
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the  Cook  county  jail  and  the  Chicago  House  of  Correction,  in 
both  of  which  difficult  positions  he  has  proved  to  be  effectively 
devoted  to  the  reformatory  spirit  and  method.  But  with  an 
inconsistency,  explicable  only  as  a  panic  appointment  during 
the  formidable  revolt  at  Joliet  Penitentiary,  a  former  warden 
was  previously  reappointed  who  has  long  been  notorious  for 
the  very  opposite  personal  qualities  and  prison  policies  which 
suggested  Mr.  Whitman  for  the  superintendency  of  prisons. 
Unless  the  leopard  changes  its  spots,  the  standards  for  which 
the  superintendent  of  prisons  and  the  criminologist  stand  will 
fail  at  the  neediest  point  of  their  largest  application — the  state 
prison  at  Joliet — and  just  when  the  building  of  the  new  prison 
and  the  development  of  the  honor  farm  afford  the  supreme 
opportunity  to  the  new  regime. 

The  appointment  of  the  Advisory  Commission  in  this  de- 
partment, as  in  others,  after  all  other  appointments  had  been 
made  instead  of  at  first  when  their  advice  might  have  been 
better  worth  while,  scarcely  complies  with  the  importance  of 
their  function  as  very  explicitly  stated  and  strongly  empha- 
sized in  the  new  code.  Fortunately,  Dr.  E.  C.  Dudley,  as 
chairman  of  the  commission,  is  such  an  independent  and  thor- 
ough-going man  as  will  never  consent  to  allow  the  title 
"advisory"  to  stand  either  for  supernumerary  or  rubber  stamp. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  is  fortunate  to  secure  as 
its  director  Dr.  C.  St.  Clair  Drake,  whose  effective  services 


in  a  subordinate,  though  important,  position,  under  the  Chi- 
cago commissioner  of  health,  may  now  be  extended  with  the 
freedom  of  his  superior  position.  Dr.  George  Thomas  Palmer, 
well  known  for  his  health  survey  of  Springfield,  111.,  con- 
ducted and  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  will 
prove  equally  effective  as  the  assistant  director  of  this  de- 
partment. 

After  the  failure  to  secure  for  director  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  certain  prominent  trades  union  leaders,  who  declined 
the  larger  salary  of  the  more  prominent  position  in  loyalty  to 
their  own  organizations,  Barney  Cohen  was  promoted  from 
being  deputy  factory  inspector  to  this  highest  public  office 
representative  of  labor.  His  prompt  reappointment  of  the 
efficient  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois 
free  employment  offices,  the  first  non-political  incumbent  of 
that  position,  set  a  good  mark  at  the  start.  But  the  replace- 
ment of  experienced  members  of  the  office  staff  by  men  new 
to  the  job  does  not  seem  to  be  as  truly  for  the  "good  of  the 
service." 

Although  the  appointments  of  Governor  Lowden  under  the 
civil  code  have  ranked  far  higher  on  the  whole  than  those  sig- 
nalizing the  advent  of  any  previous  administration,  yet  it  is  a 
disappointment  that  full  advantage  was  not  taken  of  the  su- 
preme opportunity  for  still  higher  achievement  which  he  was 
so  free  to  improve. 
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Farmer  and  Factory-Hand 

The  New  Alliance  of  Organized 
Producers  and  Organized  Labor 

By  Eleanor  Taylor 


HIS  has  certainly  been  a  revelation  to  us,"  said 
the  farmer-governor  of  North  Dakota  after  he  had 
heard  Mrs.  Jacob  Panken,  of  New  York,  describe 
the  food  situation  among  the  women  of  the  East 
Side,  at  the  convention  held  last  week  by  the  National  Non- 
partisan League  at  St.  Paul.  Governor  Frazier's  comment 
was  echoed  by  many  of  the  farmers  attending  the  convention. 
For  years  the  farmer  and  the  city  worker  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  merely  at  their  own  problems.  They  have 
regarded  each  other  with  distrust.  The  city  worker  has  been 
interested  in  low  prices  for  his  food.  The  farmer  has  eagerly 
anticipated  a  rise  in  prices  for  his  product.  These  two  objects 
have  seemed  incompatible.  Since  the  convention  at  St.  Paul 
marks  the  dawning  realization  on  the  part  of  each  of  these 
groups  that  low  prices  at  the  farm  do  not  necessarily  mean  low 
prices  in  the  city  grocery  shop,  and  emphasizes  the  growth  of 
a  new  sympathy  between  country  and  city  labor,  it  inaugurates 
a  movement  of  great  economic  and  political  possibilities. 

The  National  Non-Partisan  League,  which  may  need  a 
word  of  explanation  to  readers  who  live  in  the  eastern  states, 
has  been  from  its  beginning  in  1915  until  now  entirely  a 
farmers'  movement.  It  originated  in  the  failure  of  one 
farmer,  in  spite  of  hard  work  and  a  good  crop,  to  make  his 
farm  pay.  It  grew  because  the  experience  of  this  one  farmer 
was  a  common  one  in  North  Dakota. 

The  one  farmer,  whose  name  is  A.  C.  Townley,  now  the 
president  of  the  Non-Partisan  League,  grew  flax  on  his  farm. 
In  order  to  buy  new  equipment,  seed,  etc.,  he  borrowed  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  a  group  of  interests  which  controls  not 


only  the  credit  offered  to  the  farmer  but  also  the  transporta- 
tion and  marketing  facilities  of  the  state.  When  his  crop 
was  ripe  it  necessarily  passed  through  the  hands  of  this  group 
to  be  put  on  the  market.  They  paid  Mr.  Townley,  as  they 
did  many  of  the  farmers,  a  low  price  for  his  flax,  and  sold  it 
for  a  high  one.  Their  price  to  him  was  so  low  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  make  the  required  payment  on  his  mortgage. 
The  mortgage  was  foreclosed,  therefore,  and  his  farm  taken 
to  liquidate  the  debt. 

Townley  saw  other  farmers  in  almost  similar  predicaments. 
In  spite  of  hard  work  and  intelligent  effort  they  were  so 
at  the  mercy  of  food  and  grain  speculators  that  they  barely 
made  both  ends  meet.  He  gathered  a  few  together,  therefore, 
talked  the  situation  over,  and  out  of  their  conference  grew 
the  North  Dakota  Non-Partisan  League,  with  today  a  mem- 
bership of  130,000  farmers,  and  an  annual  income  of  about 
$1,000,000. 

The  first  object  of  the  league  was  the  redress  of  economic 
injustices  suffered  by  the  farmer.  Its  leaders  soon  realized, 
however,  that  control  of  political  machinery  must  come  before 
their  organization  could  achieve  substantial  results.  The  old 
parties,  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  had  made  glitter- 
ing promises,  sent  their  candidates  to  the  legislature  and 
nothing  had  happened.  The  farmers  decided  that  their  own 
candidates  must  sit  in  the  North  Dakota  state  legislature. 
They  proceeded  with  the  thoroughness  and  perseverance  char- 
acteristic of  the  farmer  to  bring  this  about,  putting  up  their 
own  men  in  the  primaries  and  conventions  of  the  old  parties. 
The  results  of  one  year's  work  are  shown  in  the  fact  that 
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the  1916-17  state  elections  in  North  Dakota  seated  the  Non- 
partisan League's  candidate  in  the  governor's  chair,  in  three 
of  the  supreme  court  judgeships,  and  gave  the  league  105  out 
of  the  138  members  of  the  state  legislature. 

The  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  1917  included  a 
number  of  measures  fought  for  by  the  farmers  for  some  years, 
such  as  that  compelling  railways  to  furnish  sites  for  elevators 
and  warehouses  on  their  right  of  way,  a  good  warehouse 
license  law,  a  weighing  and  grading  law  for  the  state,  county 
agricultural  and  training  schools,  additional  appropriations 
for  experiments  of  the  agricultural  college  and  a  decrease  in 
the  taxation  on  farm  improvements.  The  few  holdover  sena- 
tors were  able  to  defeat  some  important  legislation,  such  as 
the  constitutional  amendment  allowing  the  state  to  use  its 
credit  for  industrial  and  cooperative  enterprises  for  farmers. 
Nevertheless  the  record  of  the  legislature  is  a  good  one. 

The  St.  Paul  convention,  held  September  18-20,  marked  the 
second  step  in  the  development  of  the  Non-Partisan  League. 
It  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "national"  has  been  added 
to  the  title  of  the  league  and  that  its  headquarters  are  now 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  instead  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  and  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  fact  that  organizers  for  the  league  are 
now  at  work  in  ten  of  the  middle-  and  far-western  states. 
The  league  has  become  a  national  force. 

Speakers  of  the  most  varied  kinds  took  part  in  the  conven- 
tion. Delegates  from  almost  all  states  in  the  union,  repre- 
senting widely  different  occupations,  attended.  Some  4,000 
farmer  members  of  the  Non-Partisan  League  formed  the  body 
of  every  meeting. 

Two  notes  were  sounded  persistently  throughout  by  speak- 
ers and  responded  to  enthusiastically  by  delegates  and  the 
audience.  First,  the  farmer  and  the  union  man  must  co- 
operate. Second,  both  are  ready  to  make  the  sacrifices  en- 
tailed by  war,  but  demand  that  wealth  make  a  proportional 
sacrifice. 

The  farmer  delegates  voiced  no  protest  at  the  price  fixed 
for  wheat;  $2.20  a  bushel  represents  for  some  of  the  North 
Dakota  farmers  who  have  suffered  bad  weather  conditions 
and  who  have,  like  all  farmers,  paid  huge  prices  for  fuel, 
machinery  and  the  like,  no  margin  beyond  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction. They  are  willing,  however,  to  accept  the  price, 
provided  the  government  proceeds  further  and  fixes  a  mod- 
erate price  on  oil,  steel,  cotton  and  other  manufactured  prod- 
ucts which  they  must  buy.  They  are  anxious  also  to  see 
that  less  profit  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  middleman,  whether 
he  be  the  railway  company,  or  the  miller,  or  the  wholesaler. 

Price-fixing  Favored 

The  labor  delegates  seconded  heartily  all  of  these  proposals. 
Representatives  from  ten  state  federations  of  labor  joined 
with  the  farmers  in  passing  resolutions  such  as  the  following: 

Whereas,  the  Food  Administration  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, through  its  price-fixing  commission,  has  set  a  price  on  the 
farmer's  wheat  by  which  at  least  80  per  cent  on  the  average  and  in 
some  cases  100  per  cent  of  his  profits  have  been  taken  from  him, 
now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that,  in  the  face  of  national  necessity  and  particu- 
larly in  contemplation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  our  cities  who 
must  have  bread  at  a  price  within  their  reach,  we  cheerfully 
acquiesce  in  the  sacrifice,  but  we  respectfully  urge  and  will  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  those  who  produce  and  sell  other  products  neces- 
sary for  the  people's  use  and  for  carrying  on  the  war  be  dealt  with 
upon   a   like   basis   and   that  the   government  take   the   same   drastic 


action  toward  those  who  are  making  extortionate  profits  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  people  in  time  of  war;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  we  will  support  the  government  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  in  all  its  efforts  to  deal  fairly  with  all  factors  in  production 
and  will  do  our  utmost  to  build  up  a  public  sentiment  which  will 
make  possible  even  justice  in  price-fixing,  so  that  the  rich  speculator 
and  the  powerful  trust  may  be  compelled  to  bow  to  the  same  level 
rule  as  the  toiling  farmer  and  wage-worker. 

The  resolutions  go  on  to  suggest  that  if  the  profits  in  bread- 
stuffs  and  in  other  articles  of  daily  consumption  cannot  be 
reduced  and  passed  on  to  the  consumer  by  price-fixing  or 
other  regulation,  then  "we  urge  the  Food  Administration  to 
exercise  its  power  at  once  to  seize  and  operate  storage  elevators, 
flour  mills,  bakeries,  cereal  and  breadstuffs  factories,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people ;"  and,  later  on,  "we  declare  for  the  public 
ownership  of  public  utilities." 

Conscripting  Men  and  Dollars 
Conscription  of  wealth  was  called  for  in  these  words: 

We  call  upon  Congress  and  the  national  administration  to  cause 
the  dollars  of  America  to  be  enrolled  for  service  just  as  the  youth 
of  this  nation  has  been  compelled  and  has  gladly  responded  to  the 
call  to  enroll  itsef  to  fight  and  to  die  for  human  liberty,  and  that 
when  thus  enrolled  the  dollars  of  America  likewise  be  conscripted 
and  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary  shall  be  taken  for  the 
uses  of  the  war. 

"A  2  per  cent  tax  upon  the  value  of  all  unused  or  inade- 
quately used  land,  whether  in  city  or  rural  districts,  and  in- 
come taxes  levied  upon  all  incomes  in  excess  of  $2,000  so  that 
the  total  net  income  of  any  individual  shall  not  exceed  $100,- 
000  per  annum,"  represents  the  convention's  point  of  view 
on  the  proper  system  of  taxation. 

The  stand  of  the  convention  on  political  matters  includes 
a  request  for  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  and  for 
equal  suffrage. 

On  the  question  of  the  war  the  convention  declared  itself 
emphatically  loyal,  endorsed  the  President's  reply  to  the 
Pope's  peace  note  and  asked  for  a  wage  of  $50  per  month 
for  soldiers  during  the  period  of  the  war,  with  life  insur- 
ance at  a  low  premium,  and  guaranteed  protection  for  the 
soldiers  in  their  jobs  when  they  return. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the  resolution 
which  reads:  "We  heartily  endorse  the  principle  of  labor 
unionism,  and  we  urge  that  the  closest  possible  affiliation  and 
friendly  relations  be  maintained  between  organized  farmers 
and  organized  workers  in  the  struggles  of  each,  industrially 
and  politically." 

The  National  Non-Partisan  League  has  become,  therefore, 
more  than  a  farmers'  organization.  It  has  made  a  definite 
bid  for  close  alliance  with  organized  labor.  This  is  what 
gives  the  movement  its  special  significance.  Whether  such  a 
combination  can  be  effected  remains  to  be  seen.  Already,  how- 
ever, league  officers  point  to  the  fact  that  both  the  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  Trades  and  Labor  Assemblies  were  offi- 
cially represented  at  the  convention.  That  between  1,500  and 
2,000  labor  union  men  attended  its  meetings  is  significant. 
The  rank  and  file  of  organized  labor  will  hear  the  message 
of  the  farmers,  say  the  league  officials. 

The  political  possibilities  of  such  an  alliance  are  pregnant 
in  these  words  of  President  Townley  at  the  convention :  "The 
farmers  control  35  per  cent  of  the  vote  of  this  country;  labor 
controls  about  27  per  cent;  a  combination  of  these  two  ele- 
ments would  make  itself  felt  throughout  the  nation." 
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THE   INTER-ALLIED   CONFERENCE 

IN  the  middle  of  May  there  was  held  in  Paris  an  inter- 
allied conference  for  the  study  of  one  of  the  most  serious 
of  present  social  problems:  professional  re-education  and 
other  questions  affecting  men  who  are  disabled  in  the 
war.  "Inter-allied"  is  unfortunately  as  near  as  we  can  hope  to 
get  just  now  to  the  "international"  gatherings  which  had  be- 
come so  important  before  the  war,  but  even  so  there  were 
delegates  from  as  many  countries  as  some  international 
conferences  have  boasted:  France  and  Belgium,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Canada,  Italy,  Montenegro,  Rumania,  Serbia,  Russia. 
The  proceedings,  a  volume  of  462  well-filled  pages,  consti- 
tute a  library  of  authoritative  experience  and  opinion  on  one 
of  the  gravest  and  most  perplexing  of  all  the  war  problems. 
Most  of  the  papers  are  from  French  and  Belgian  men  and 
women  actually  engaged  in  the  task  of  re-educating  disabled 
soldiers,  who  characteristically  have  taken  the  time  and  trou- 
ble, in  the  midst  of  their  absorbing  duties,  to  analyze  what 
they  are  doing,  and  make  their  observations  and  conclusions 
available  to  others.  Editors  and  publishers  deserve  apprecia- 
tion also,  since  they  have  issued  the  proceedings  so  expedi- 
tiously that  a  copy  had  reached  this  country  within  ten  weeks 
of  the  date  of  the  conference.  The  harassed  "reporters"  of  the 
different  sections  pay  frequent  tribute  to  the  energy  of  the 
"sympathique  secretaire,"  who  kept  calling  for  their  sum- 
maries while  on  the  other  hand  they  were  embarrassed  by  de- 
lays on  the  part  of  their  contributors  and  by  the  receipt  of  val- 
uable new  papers  after  their  summaries  had  been  prepared 
and  forwarded. 

The  conference  was  held  in  the  Grand  Palais,  where  exten- 
sive classes  in  re-education  are  carried  on.  There  were  ex- 
hibits of  prosthetic  appliances,  special  tools  and  machines  and 
recent  inventions  of  use  to  cripples,  and  photographic  and  sta- 
tistical displays  from  the  various  institutions.  Several  motion 
picture  programs  were  given. 

Nature  of  Injuries  in  the  Present  War 

At  the  very  end  of  the  volume  is  the  paper  which  is  the 
logical  introduction  to  the  subject  for  nous  autres  Americains. 
M.  Lucien  March,  director  of  general  statistics  for  France, 
summarizes  the  available  information  about  the  nature  of  the 
disabilities  which  the  war  is  producing,  and  about  the  occupa- 
tion and  family  status  of  the  men  affected.  The  national  bu- 
reau which  was  created  in  March  of  1916,  to  coordinate  the 
various  institutions  and  services  concerned  with  disabled  sol- 
diers (L'OfEce  National  des  Mutiles  et  Reformes  de  la 
Guerre)  has  begun  a  registration  of  all  the  men  in  the  coun- 
try who  are  permanently  disabled — sufficiently,  that  is,  to  be 
relieved  of  further  military  service.  The  register  is  not  yet 
complete  and  so  does  not  indicate  the  total  number  or  the  pro- 
portion among  the  fighting  forces  who  have  been  seriously  in- 
jured, but  it  already  contains  more  than  40,000  records,  a 
large  enough  sample,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  be  taken  as  represen- 
tative of  the  rest. 

In  the  first  place,  the  men  are  classified  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  invalidity,  several  hundred  headings  being  used 
by  the  office  in  this  analysis.  Taking  account  only  of  the 
main  divisions,  it  appears  that  out  of  1,000  invalids 

167  have  suffered  amputations 
63  of  the  upper  limbs 
104  of  the  lower  limbs 
833  have  been  injured  in  other  ways. 

Of  the  amputations,  the  great  majority  are  at  the  upper 
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arm  or  the  thigh ;  relatively  few  are  at  the  shoulder  or  hip,  or 
at  the  wrist  or  ankle.  Ablations  of  fingers  or  toes  are  not 
classed  as  amputations,  but  as  injuries  to  the  hand  or  foot, 
since  their  loss  is  ordinarily  less  serious  than  the  stiffening  or 
functional  impotence  which  results  in  adjacent  parts.  If  they 
were  included  they  would  probably  transfer  to  the  amputation 
group  about  50  cases  in  each  thousand,  bringing  the  167  up  to 
217.  Amputations  of  the  lower  limbs  are  almost  equally  di- 
vided between  the  right  and  the  left,  but  for  the  arms  there 
are  53  per  cent  of  the  right  against  47  per  cent  of  the  left. 

Amputation  of  both  arms  or  of  both  legs  is  extremely  rare, 
there  being  only  two  cases  of  the  former,  and  thirty  of  the 
latter  among  each  10,000  invalids. 

The  blind,  i.e.,  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  entirely,  are 
not  more  than  one  per  cent  of  all. 

Among  the  invalids  other  than  the  blind  and  amputes,  it 
appears  that  of  each  thousand 

371  are  injured  in  the  arm  or  hand 
290  in  the  foot  or  leg 

74  in  the  head 
118  are  blind  in  one  eye 
6  are  deaf  in  both  ears 
141  are  disabled  in  other  ways,  including  disease. 

The  distribution  according  to  family  status  follows  closely 
the  distribution  of  men  of  the  same  age  in  the  general  popula- 
tion, reminding  us  how  little  selection  it  has  been  possible  for 
France  to  exercise  in  filling  up  the  army. 

Occupations,  as  would  be  expected,  are  represented  among 
the  invalids  of  war  in  the  same  proportion  as  among  the  total 
mobilized  force.  No  relation  is  revealed  between  previous  oc- 
cupation and  the  nature  of  the  injury  received.  Nor  would 
any  such  relation  be  anticipated.  The  burning  interest  in  oc- 
cupation faces  the  other  way.  What  is  the  relation  between 
the  injury  and  the  occupation  the  disabled  soldier  goes  into 
after  recovery?  To  what  extent  do  the  cripples  and  other 
invalids  resume  their  former  occupations?  Some  interesting 
figures  on  this  latter  point  are  drawn  from  7,200  records  of 
placement  by  different  agencies,  but  these  figures  undoubtedly 
greatly  exaggerate  the  proportion  of  changes,  and  we  shall 
have  to  await  statistics  that  include  men  who  have  gone  back 
to  work  without  the  intervention  of  an  employment  agency  or 
other  institution  before  we  know  what  is  really  happening  in 
this  respect. 

Plan  of  the  Conference 

The  program  was  divided  into  six  sections.  It  was  planned 
that  a  rapporteur-general  should  be  appointed  for  each  section, 
to  whom  all  the  contributions  falling  within  the  scope  of  the 
section  should  be  consigned,  as  fast  as  they  were  received, 
for  him  to  study  and  summarize  in  advance  of  the  conference. 
Apparently  this  plan  was  modified  to  fit  the  material  which 
came  in,  for  in  some  of  the  sections  there  are  several  "general 
reports"  on  sub-topics  which  had  attracted  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  contributions.  These  reports  seem  to  have  been  most 
scrupulously  prepared,  with  every  care  to  distinguish  between 
the  writer's  own  views  and  those  of  other  contributors,  and 
to  present  the  views  of  all  fairly  and  adequately.  Many 
individual  papers  also  are  included. 
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in    WAR    TIME 

Edward  T.  Devine,  Editor 


For  us  who  are  only  beginning  to  think  about  the  prob- 
lem, this  book  is  a  revelation  of  its  dimensions  and  complexity. 
The  large  numbers  mentioned — as  when  one  man  referred  to 
the  800  amputes  who  had  come  under  his  observation  in  the 
course  of  five  months;  the  discussion  of  details  of  treatment 
of  men  with  particular  injuries;  the  sharp  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  many  questions — all  this  makes  us  realize  acutely  how 
much  we  have  to  learn. 

Section  I.    Physical  Re-education 

Sixteen  reports  on  physiotherapy  and  medical  gymnastics 
were  reviewed  by  Dr.  de  Marneffe,  director  of  the  Belgian 
military  hospital  of  Bonsecours.  This  discussion  is  for  the 
most  part  outside  our  field,  but  certain  conclusions  concern  the 
social  economist  quite  as  nearly  as  they  do  the  physician ;  e.g., 

that  surgeons  should  be  urged  to  discharge  their  patients  earlier 
to  the  institutions  of  physiotherapie,  without  waiting  for  the  "irre- 
parable" cicatrisation  of  the  wound;  and  that  medical  gymnastics 
should  be  applied  to  the  wounded  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
before  leaving  the  surgical  hospital ;  that  only  competent  attendants 
should  be  admitted  in  the  halls  of  mecanotherapie ; 

that  functional  re-education  should  be  complete  before  vocational 
re-education  is  allowed  to  replace  it;  and  that  until  it  is  complete 
vocational  training  should  be  tolerated  only  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  an 
aid  to  the  main  purpose.  (The  relation  between  functional  and  voca- 
tional  re-education  is  evidently  one  of  the  sorely  disputed  points.) 

In  this  section  there  is  also  a  thorough  discussion  of  arti- 
ficial appliances  for  replacing  lost  limbs,  by  Drs.  H.  Rieffel 
and  J.  Gourdon,  physicians-in-chief  of  the  Centres  d'Appareil- 
lage  of  Paris  and  Bordeaux.  This  again  is  a  subject  for  sur- 
geons, but  social  workers  need  to  be  intelligent  about  it.  Such 
questions  are  discussed  as  the  proper  treatment  of  the  stump 
to  insure  the  highest  possible  degree  of  use;  the  advantages  of 
different  styles  of  appliances;  differences  in  the  demands  of 
the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  of  amputations  at  different 
points  of  the  leg  or  arm ;  the  principles  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  artificial  limbs;  at  what  moment  it  is  desirable  to 
apply  a  temporary  device,  and  at  what  moment  the  injured 
member  is  ready  for  its  "definitive"  appliance. 

On  these  last  questions  the  conclusion  is  that  a  temporary 
appliance  should  be  used  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  as 
soon  as  the  stump  is  in  condition  to  bear  its  contact  and  pres- 
sure; that  it  is  not  possible  to  indicate  exactly  the  period  at 
which  the  permanent  appliance  may  safely  be  adjusted,  because 
of  the  great  variation  in  the  rate  at  which  the  healing  and 
subsequent  modifications  of  the  injured  member  proceed  in 
different  individuals,  but  that  in  general  an  amputation  of  the 
forearm  or  lower  leg  may  be  expected  to  be  ready  in  about 
two  months  after  cicatrisation,  of  the  upper  arm  in  three 
months,  and  of  the  thigh  in  not  less  than  four.  <  Every  case, 
however,  must  have  individual  attention. 

The  utility  of  an  artificial  limb  depends  on  "a  series  of 
factors  inherent  in  the  stump,  in  the  apparatus,  and  in  the 
character  of  the  individual.  Where  these  factors  are  favor- 
able, results  truly  encouraging  are  seen."  A  tribute  is 
paid  to  the  progress  made  in  France  in  the  last  two  years 
in  the  manufacture  of  prosthetic  appliances.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  it  is  well  known,  there  was  an  embarrassing 


scarcity  of  them,  for  most  of  them  had  been  imported.  One 
of  Marshal  Joffre's  aides,  it  may  be  remembered,  claimed  by 
reason  of  his  wooden  leg  that  he  was  "part  American";  and 
we  recall  an  impassioned  plea  to  the  French  authorities  in 
1915  to  decide  on  desirable  models— Danish,  American,  "or 
even  German" — in  order  that  the  production  of  artificial 
limbs  might  be  pushed  in  France. 

Section   II.    Vocational   Re-education 

The  choice  of  an  occupation,  or  in  the  more  vivid  French 
phrase,  I 'orientation  professionelle,  is  the  subject  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  report  is  presented  by  Leon  de  Paeuw,  secretary- 
general  of  the  conference,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  inspection 
of  the  Belgian  schools  for  vocational  re-education  and  of  many 
other  educational  matters.  It  incorporates  the  opinions  of  fif- 
teen other  experts,  as  well  as  his  own,  including  Dr.  Carle, 
formerly  physician-in-chief  of  the  schools  of  Lyons. 

It  is  hard  to  make  selections  for  quotation  from  this  report, 
so  important  and  so  instructive  is  every  sentence.  The  ex- 
treme necessity  for  individual  treatment  is  emphasized  through- 
out.    M.  de  Paeuw  formulates  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  The  choice  of  an  occupation  shall  be  made  by  a  commission 
which  should  include  a  physician,  a  pedagogue-sociologue,  and  a 
technician,  all  with  practical  experience  in  re-education.  The  men 
shall  undergo  a  thorough  medical  examination  from  the  triple  point 
of  view,  anatomical,  physiological,  and  clinical.  They  shall  be  ques- 
tioned carefully  about  their  education,  their  former  trade,  their 
tastes  and  aptitudes,  their  family  responsibilities  and  plans  for  the 
future,  their  economic  situation.  The  man  shall  himself  choose 
his  new  occupation,  after  visiting  the  work  shops  of  the  school  to 
determine  his  ideas.  He  shall  be  guided,  if  need  be,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  and  notably  by  the  physician,  who  will  have 
to  decide  whether  the  practice  of  the  chosen  trade  is  compatible 
with  his  physical  condition. 

(2)  The  commission  shall  try  to  interest  each  man  in  his  new 
occupation,  by  showing  him  concretely  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing himself  in  a  given  locality  and  the  prospects  of  success.  When 
the  man  has  made  a  definite  choice  he  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
appropriate  workshop.  If  after  a  short  period  of  trial  he  shows  the 
desired  aptitude  he  shall  be  kept;  but  if  not,  he  shall  come  again 
before  the  commission. 

(3)  The  "commission  of  orientation"  shall  act  as  far  as  possible 
on  the  following  principles:  (a)  Unless  the  interest  of  the  wounded 
man  demands  otherwise,  he  should  be  re-educated  for  his  former  oc- 
cupation, or  for  an  allied  occupation  requiring  less  strength;  (b)  As 
far  as  possible  he  should  be  returned  to  his  old  environment;  (c)  It 
is  preferable  to  make  of  him  an  artisan  rather  than  a  factory  worker, 
and  not  to  direct  him  towards  overcrowded  occupations  but  towards 
those  in  which  labor  is  the  most  scarce  and  the  most  indispensable; 
(d)  Prosthetic  equipment  to  aid  in  their  work  should  not  be  imposed 
upon  the  mutiles  against  their  will;  (e)  Men  who  have  lost  an  arm, 
especially  when  it  is  amputated  at  the  shoulder,  should  be  directed 
toward  other  than  manual  work  if  they  have  sufficient  mental  equip- 
ment. 

(4)  In  places'  where  there  are  several  small  specialized  schools  a 
single  commission  should  advise  all  the  men  and  distribute  them 
among  the  schools  as  their  needs  indicate. 

After  this  comes  a  report  by  M.  Alleman,  pedagogical  di- 
rector of  the  Belgian  institution  at  Port  Villez,  who  acknowl- 
edges great  indebtedness  to  a  paper  from  M.  Baseque,  of 
Lyons.  This  deals  with  practical  questions  of  the  program  of 
re-education:  when  should  it  begin;  what  shall  it  include? 

A  period  of  pre-education,  it  is  agreed,  should  begin  in  the 
hospital,  before  the  wounded  man  can  leave  his  bed,  and  should 
include  a  "moral  preparation"  of  stimulus  and  encouragement; 
a  "manual  preparation"  by  means  of  light  work  executed  for  a 
pastime,  with  no  idea  that  it  will  ever  be  a  method  of  earning 
a  living,  and  a  series  of  tasks  assigned  for  therapeutic  reasons 
without  any  regard  to  probable  choice  of  an  occupation. 

Re-education  properly  speaking  should  begin  as  soon  as  the 
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wounds  are  "consolidated,"  and  should  include  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  manual  training.  The  moral  training  is  directed 
towards  combating  discouragement  and  stimulating  self-con- 
fidence. The  intellectual  training,  on  the  theory  that  "when 
a  man  is  diminished  physically  it  is  necessary  to  develop  his 
mental  resources,"  includes  ( 1 )  general  instruction  of  an  hour 
or  two  a  day  in  reading  and  writing,  "with  occasional  no- 
tions" of  history,  industrial  economy,  arithmetic,  the  elements 
of  bookkeeping  and  social  insurance;  (2)  theoretical  instruc- 
tion about  the  trades  included  in  the  curriculum;  and  (3) 
vocational  training  in  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  other 
branches,  for  those  who  are  adapted  by  previous  education  and 
gifts  to  clerical  or  commercial  occupations  or  to  positions  in 
the  civil  service.  Wireless  telegraphy  is  mentioned  as  offering 
a  satisfactory  career  to  certain  cripples  and  requiring  only  a 
relatively  brief  apprenticeship. 

In  the  selection  of  trades  to  be  taught  many  considerations 
are  set  forth: 

They  should  all  be  such  as  are  remunerative  in  normal  times. 
The  production  of  small  easily-made  articles  which  find  a  ready  sale 
for  the  moment  because  of  the  appeal  to  charity  should  be  avoided. 

They  should  be  such  as  do  not  require  a  long  period  of  training, 
except  in  so  far  as  there  may  be  a  need  to  provide  for  men  already 
acquainted  with  some  part  of  the  trade  an  opportunity  to  perfect 
themselves  or  to  specialize  in  some  operation  of  the  industry  allied 
to  that  which  they  formerly  practiced. 

The  needs  of  the  locality  should  be  taken  into  account. 

The  manufacture  of  orthopedic  appliances  is  especially  suitable 
for  cripples,  for  several   reasons. 

Each  school  should  offer  as  many  trades  as  possible,  in  order  not 
to  increase  the  labor  supply  unduly  in  certain  occupations  and  in 
order  that  each  man  may  find  exactly  what  he  is  best  fitted  for. 

The  men  must  not  be  kept  on  elementary  exercises  but  the  instruc- 
tion must  constantly  utilize  their  utmost  physical  and  mental  powers. 

The  latest  and  most  rapid  methods  should  be  taught,  in  order  that 
the  man's  output  may  be  as  large  as  possible. 

The  men  should  specialize  on  one  or  two  of  the  elementary  opera- 
tions in  their  chosen  trade,  while  securing  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  whole. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  training  should  look  toward  the  preparation 
of  foremen,  superintendents,  and  petits  patrons. 

Section  III.   Placement 

In  the  report  by  M.  Fagnot,  chief  of  the  central  place- 
ment bureau  in  the  ministry  of  labor,  on  placement  in  indus- 
try and  commerce,  some  of  the  questions  previously  dis- 
cussed by  surgeons  and  educators  are  taken  up  from  a  new 
angle: 

( 1 )  Is  it  desirable  to  keep  the  disabled  soldiers,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  their  former  occupation? — It  is  preferable  to  keep 
them  at  least  in  their  old  milieu  professionel,  whenever  possible, 
both  in  their  own  interest  and  for  the  general  social  and  indus- 
trial advantage. 

(2)  Is  it  desirable  to  keep  them  in  the  locality  where  they 
resided  before  the  war? — There  is  practically  no  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point. 

(3)  Should  special  workrooms  for  cripples  be  organized  in 
1  actories  ? — This  would  be  difficult  to  arrange ;  there  would  be 
no  advantage  to  the  employer ;  and  socially  such  segregation  of 
the  cripples  could  have  only  unfortunate  results. 

(4)  Should  the  disabled  soldier  receive  the  same  wage  as 
the  ablebodied  workman  for  an  equal  output? — While  there 
is  but  one  answer  theoretically  to  this  question  as  it  is  put, 
difficulties  arise  in  the  case  of  wages  by  the  day,  because  of  the 
variability  of  the  cripples'  output,  which  is  generally  at  best 


less  than  the  normal.  Any  reduction  of  wages  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  receiving  a  pension  is  considered  unjustifiable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  wages  he  receives  should  not  be  determined 
by  sympathy  for  his  misfortune.  The  principle  is  clear:  that 
compensation  would  be  determined  "simply  according  to  the 
output  and  the  capacity  of  the  workman." 

(5)  Should  special  agencies  be  created  for  the  placement  of 
disabled  soldiers,  or  should  they  be  placed  through  the  ordi- 
nary existing  agencies,  public  and  philanthropic  employment 
bureaus  and  trade  channels? — The  weight  of  opinion  is  for 
relying  in  the  main  on  the  ordinary  agencies  and  methods  used 
for  the  able-bodied  workmen,  though  the  value  of  the  work 
of  private  societies  recently  formed  for  this  purpose  is  recog- 
nized, and  it  is  considered  desirable  that  they  should  continue 
while  the  war  lasts.  The  schools  for  re-education,  it  is  as- 
sumed, will  place  their  own  pupils  "automatically,"  so  great  is 
the  demand  for  them;  "but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  disabled  have  not  had  any  vocational  re- 
education, and  will  have  to  rely  on  the  bureaus  which  al- 
ready are  charged  with  placing  ordinary  workmen." 

(6)  Are  there  any  special  rules  which  should  be  observed 
in  placing  disabled  soldiers? — There  should  be  greater  pre- 
cautions than  usual  to  find  out  the  conditions  of  employment 
and  the  rate  of  wages,  whether  the  work  is  likely  to  be  per- 
manent, and  so  on,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  men  should  be 
instructed  in  the  laws  by  which  they  are  affected. 

(7)  Is  it  desirable  to  compel  employers  to  employ  disabled 
soldiers? — It  is  the  task  of  the  legislators  in  every  state  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  impose  a  legal  obligation  to  this  ef- 
fect, requiring  that  a  certain  proportion  of  positions  in  each 
establishment  should  be  filled  by  re  formes;  meanwhile,  there 
is  a  moral  obligation  resting  upon  each  employer  to  give 
occupation  to  the  disabled  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his 
establishment. 

Opportunities  in  Agriculture 

Special  consideration  is  given  in  sections  II  and  III  to  re- 
education and  placement  for  agriculture,  as  is  appropriate  in 
a  country  which  is  "essentially"  agricultural,  by  reason  of  the 
richness  and  variety  of  its  natural  resources  and  the  passion  of 
every  Frenchman  to  own  his  own  plot  of  ground.  Possibili- 
ties in  agriculture  seem  good,  especially  for  men  of  intelli- 
gence who  can  learn  to  use  modern  methods  of  intensive 
cultivation.  The  department  of  agriculture  had  organized 
special  instruction  for  cripples  at  twenty-one  of  the  agricul- 
tural schools,  where  830  men  had  already  been  "re-educated" 
and  381  were  in  attendance  on  April  1.  Six  more  centers  were 
about  to  be  opened.  Bee-keeping,  horticulture,  dairy  work, 
sheep-keeping,  the  mechanics  of  agricultural  machinery,  are 
among  the  specialties  offered.  Emphasis  is  put  on  the  desir- 
ability of  teaching  the  use  of  modern  machines. 

Many  of  the  schools  report  difficulty  in  getting  the  mutiles 
to  enroll  at  first,  unless  special  efforts  are  made  to  attract  them, 
and  a  general  educational  propaganda  is  urged  to  spread  in- 
formation about  the  transformation  that  is  taking  place  in  ag- 
riculture from  human  toil  to  machine  work,  changing  it  into 
"a  veritable"  industry,"  about  the  advantages  of  rural  work 
over  industrial  from  the  point  of  view  of  health  and  returns, 
and  about  the  facilities  which  exist  for  becoming  a  small  pro- 
prietor, or  for  getting  the  capital  to  resume  operations  in  the 
case  of  those  who  already  own  land.  The  facilities  already  at 
hand  to  these  ends,  in  the  agricultural  credit  system  estab- 
lished under  the  minister  of  agriculture  in  1899,  are  briefly 
described  by  the  chief  of  that  service. 
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Section    IV.     Economic    and    Social    Interests    of   the 

Disabled 

Under  this  hospitable  heading  appears  first  a  discussion  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  compulsory  re-education.  As  the  report 
is  made  by  M.  de  Paeuw  it  is  possible  that  the  Belgian  influence 
is  uppermost  in  the  resolution  proposed :  that  vocational  or 
functional  re-education  should  be  obligatory  on  all  those  dis- 
abled soldiers  "whose  interest  requires  it."  The  more  char- 
acteristically French  position  is  however  strongly  presented  by 
Dr.  Leullier,  of  Angers,  who  advocates  persuasion  and  pe- 
cuniary inducements  as  likely  to  be  more  effective  than  coer- 
cion. "Can  we,"  he  asks,  "have  the  pretension  to  impose  an 
obligation  on  Frenchmen  to  whom  we  stand  in  debt?" 

Another  report  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
re-education  after  the  war  for  the  men  who  cannot  profit  by 
the  facilities  offered  during  its  progress:  viz. 

(1)  Those  who  are  wounded  in  the  last  battles;  for  "it  is  not 
by  flowery  paths  that  we  make  our  way  to  victory;  .  .  .  but  up  to 
the  very  last  day  of  the  war  a  stream  of  wounded  will  flow  into  the 
hospitals." 

(2)  The  prisoners  who  will  come  back  home  "the  day  when  our 
triumphant  hands  shall  have  broken  their  prison  doors." 

(3)  The  partially  incapacitated  who  have  been  employed  in 
auxiliary  services. 

A  third  subject  in  this  section  is  provision  for  the  "abso- 
lute" invalid,  the  man  so  seriously  injured  that  he  cannot 
do  regular  work.  For  this  class  General  Malleterre  proposes 
a  reorganization  of  the  Invalides. 

Finally,  an  interesting  report  by  Mme.  Barthez  proposes 
measures  for  the  later  benefit  of  the  disabled,  such  as: 

The  extension  of  the  system  of  rural  credits  to  artisans,  for  the 
purchase  of  tools  or  a  small  business,  either  by  the  capitalization 
of  a  part  of  their  pension,  or  by  special  banks; 

The  favoring  of  cooperative  enterprises,  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural ; 

The  establishment  of  special  work-shops  for  those  whose  working 
ability  is  greatly  diminished  or  intermittent; 

The  distribution  of  motive  power  and  of  special  machines  to 
workers  at  home; 

The  organization  of  the  labor  market. 

Section  V.     The  Blind,  the  Deaf,  and  Those  Affected 
by  Troubles  of  the  Nerve  Centers 

The  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
have  fortunately  been  less  neglected  in  the  past  than  those 
of  the  other  mutiles,  and  they  are  fortunately  comparatively 
few  in  number.  The  methods  recommended  are  those  that 
have  been  proved  in  experience  with  adult  blind  and  deaf  in 
civil  life,  including  of  course  instruction  in  methods  of  com- 
munication without  the  lost  sense,  Braille,  especially,  and  lip- 
reading.  In  the  first  months  of  the  war,  it  was  feared  that 
the  number  of  deafened  soldiers  would  be  enormous,  but  time 
has  shown  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  them  are  in- 
curable, though  no  doubt  a  large  proportion  of  the  soldiers 
will  come  out  oi  the  war  with  their  sense  of  hearing  "a  little 
less  fine"  than  it  was  when  they  went  in.  Only  those  who  are 
totally  and  incurably  deaf  are  classed  as  mutiles,  "otherwise 
all  France  would  be  in  danger  of  becoming  ...  a  vast  asylum 
of  mutiles."  Of  the  blind  it  is  thought  that  70  per  cent  can 
return  to  a  useful  life  at  home  after  proper  training. 

The  last  class  of  disabled  to  be  considered  are  those  who 


have  suffered  some  injury  to  the  nerve  centers.  These  "have 
been  very  numerous  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  They  are 
peculiarly  worthy  of  interest.  They  cannot  remain  indefinitely 
under  the  regular  surgical  or  neurological  services ;  nor  can  they 
be  left  to  themselves  or  sent  back  to  their  families,  who  are  not 
able  to  give  them  the  delicate  and  costly  care  which  they  need 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  Special  institutions  must  therefore 
be  created  for  them,"  such  as  has  been  established  by  the  health 
service  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  It  is  important  that  these 
institutions,  in  addition  to  meeting  all  the  requirements  for  a 
modern  hospital,  should  be  equipped  and  conducted  with  taste 
and  even  with  "coquetterie."  There  should  be  many  of  them, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  the  invalids  need  not 
be  far  from  home.  The  ideal  location  is  in  the  country,  near 
one  of  the  large  centers  of  physiotherapie.  For  many  of  these 
invalids  vocational  re-education  is  desirable,  after  their  cure 
has  advanced  sufficiently,  but  the  great  need  at  present  is  for 
patient,  long  continued,  expert  attention  from  medical  spe- 
cialists and  specially  trained  nurses. 

Section  VI.     "Documentation"  and  Propaganda 

This  section  was  an  addition  to  the  original  plan,  decided 
upon  only  three  or  four  months  before  the  date  of  the  con- 
ference, and  charged  with  the  heavy  task  of  reviewing  the  leg- 
islation of  all  countries  relating  to  vocational  re-education 
and  protection  of  invalids  of  war,  the  administrative  methods 
and  present  status  of  the  work  in  all  countries,  and  of  present- 
ing plans  for  propaganda.  The  report  was  entrusted  to  the 
capable  hands  of  M.  A.-L.  Bittard,  whose  book,  Les  Ecoles  de 
Blesses,  has  already  for  over  a  year  been  an  important  instru- 
ment of  propaganda. 

M.  Bittard's  report  is  not  included  in  the  volume  of  pro- 
ceedings, for  lack  of  time  and  space,  but  his  conclusions,  which 
are  given,  summarize  the  experience  of  the  modern  world,  not 
excepting  Germany,  on  the  questions  which  were  discussed 
in  the  conference.  Most  of  his  conclusions  repeat  those  already 
noticed  in  the  course  of  this  review,  but  the  following  touch 
on  points  that  have  not  been  mentioned : 

The  attempt  made  in  France  and  in  Germany  to  employ  in 
"war-factories"  mutiles  who  have  been  not  at  all,  or  only  par- 
tially, "re-educated,"  has  had  deplorable  results,  and  is  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  aim  of  re-education,  which  is  to  give  a  per- 
manent trade,  not  a  temporary  occupation. 

Protection  of  the  disabled  against  illness,  unemployment  and 
invalidity  has  not  yet  been  completely  worked  out  in  any  coun- 
try, but  for  protection  against  industrial  accidents  the  "law 
Honnorat"  of  November  25,  1916,  "may  serve  as  a  model." 

M.  Bittard  proposes  a  center  of  information  for  each  coun- 
try, with  a  clearing  house  for  all  in  the  Office  National  des 
Mutiles  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Borne,  of  the  council  of  public  hygiene,  makes  a  sepa- 
rate report  on  propaganda,  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  give 
the  honors  to  "our  enemies,  the  Germans  and  Austrians,  who 
have  long  possessed  organizations  for  the  industrial  mutiles 
and  disabled  which  they  immediately  adapted  to  the  invalids 
of  war."  He  outlines  a  plan  for  the  education  of  the  public, 
especially  the  disabled  themselves,  which  would  include  con- 
ferences with  the  personnel  of  the  hospitals;  special  consulta- 
tions of  experts,  medical  and  vocational,  with  the  wounded 
men;  lectures  and  classes  for  groups  of  men  in  the  hospitals, 
convalescent  homes,  and  centers  of  physiotherapie ;  distribution 
of  leaflets;  permanent  exhibits  in  the  larger  towns;  coopera- 
tion with  associations  of  employers  and  of  workmen. 
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THE  Alexander-Simmons  bill,  now  pending  in  the 
Senate,  covers  a  field  into  which  some  of  the  states 
have  already  entered,  and  makes  important  an  analy- 
sis of  the  action  they  have  taken.  Seven  states — 
Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont  and  Wisconsin — have  enacted  legislation  pro- 
viding definite  allowances  for  the  dependents  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  ten  others,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Rhode  Island,  report  some  kind  of  state-wide 
action  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  soldiers.  West 
Virginia,  which  has  just  completed  a  survey  of  its  resources, 
and  Florida,  embarking  upon  one,  should  perhaps  be  included 
but  are  less  subject  to  the  danger  of  conflict  with  the  federal 
law. 

Our  greatest  interest  is  in  the  action  of  the  seven  states 
which  have  made  definite  provisions  for  the  dependents  for 
whose  protection  the  federal  bill  is  framed,  and  particularly  in 
the  administration  of  the  state  laws,  their  definitions  of  per- 
sons who  may  receive  allowances,  their  scales  of  allowances, 
and  their  time  limits  or  regard  for  possible  federal 
action. 

There  are  in  these  seven  states  seven  kinds  of  administra- 
tion, similar  only  in  their  tendency  toward  the  use  of  military 
and  pseudo-military  boards  rather  than  existing  poor-law  au- 
thorities. In  Massachusetts,  where  for  many  years  the  laws 
have  made  a  sharp  distinction  between  so-called  pauper  de- 
partments and  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  dependents  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  the  Commissioners  of  State  Aid  and  Pen- 
sions have  entire  charge,  and  decide  all  disputes  between  appli- 
cants and  municipalities.  New  Hampshire  has  created  a  com- 
mittee of  three  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  of 
the  council;  the  governor,  adjutant-general  and  state  treasurer 
have  charge  in  Vermont,  and  the  adjutant-general  acts  alone 
in  Wisconsin. 

The  Connecticut  Plan  Criticized 

The  Connecticut  law  establishes  a  board  of  adminis- 
tration consisting  of  the  governor,  state  treasurer,  state  secre- 
tary and  state  comptroller,  which  board  in  turn  acts  through 
the  local  selectmen  and  boards  of  charity,  an  arrange- 
ment which  is  said  to  be  unfortunate  because  "many  of  the 
self-respecting  dependents  of  soldiers  and  sailors  hesitate  and 
sometimes  refuse  entirely  to  go  to  the  public  officials."  The 
checks  used  in  payment  of  these  allowances  in  Bridgeport  at 
least  have  nothing  to  indicate  that  funds  are  received  through 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities.  The  local  municipal 
authorities  are  used  in  Maine  also,  where  the  payments  to 
specified  amounts  are  refunded  by  the  state,  and  a  fine  of  $100 
is  recoverable  by  court  action  if  the  local  authorities  do  not 
administer  the  act  according  to  its  "true  intent  and  meaning 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  governor  and  council."  Maine 
provides  that  "No  pauper  disabilities  shall  be  created  by  reason 
•of  receiving  the  aid  provided  for"  in  the  act,  and  the  Michi- 
gan rules  stipulate,  in  a  similar  attempt  to  remove  the  stigma 
•of  poor  relief,  that  "No  case  will  be  dealt  with  ...  on  the 
basis  of  charity,  but  on  the  contrary  every  allowance  will  be 
made  strictly  as  a  matter  of  right  under  the  law." 
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More  important  than  differences  in  administration  are  the 
differences  in  standards  which  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
seven  laws.  The  states  do  not  agree  in  their  treatment  of  the 
dependents  of  different  classes  of  soldiers.  Massachusetts 
does  not  include  in  its  aid  the  families  of  enlisted  men  in  the 
service  of  the  government  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war. 
Connecticut  includes  the  National  Guard,  the  naval  militia 
and  volunteer  troops,  and  the  act  can  be  extended  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board  to  cover  the  drafted  men.  Vermont's  aid 
extends  only  to  the  enlisted  men  of  the  militia,  National  Guard 
and  volunteers,  in  federal  service.  Michigan  includes  the  de- 
pendents of  soldiers  in  Michigan  regiments.  The  laws  of 
Wisconsin,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  only  are  so  worded 
that  drafted  men,  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  en- 
listed men  are  all  included. 

Actual  dependence  is  the  basis  of  the  allowances  excepting 
in  Wisconsin,  where  the  bill  which  first  read  "the  amount 
of  such  aid  shall  be  such  that,  together  with  the  income  of 
the  dependent  or  dependents  derived  from  other  sources,  ex- 
cept such  as  may  be  contributed  from  the  service  pay  of  the 
enlisted  man,  shall  amount  to"  .  .  .  etc.,  was  amended  to 
read — "the  amount  of  such  aid  shall  be  thirty  dollars  for  one 
dependent,"  ...  In  Michigan  the  case  of  the  wife,  widowed 
mother  or  child  is  considered  one  of  "presumptive  need"  and 
all  others  must  be  proved  to  be  cases  of  "actual  need."  In 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  the  law  specifies  that  to 
leceive  aid  a  person  must  be  "wholly"  or  "solely"  dependent 
upon  the  soldier. 

Children  "under  16"  are  included  in  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Michigan;  "not  over  16"  in  New  Hampshire; 
and  "under  15"  in  Maine.  Vermont  and  Wisconsin  do  not 
specify  the  ages.  In  Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  New 
Hampshire  children  over  16  but  dependent  by  reason  of  phys- 
ical or  mental  incapacity,  are  provided  for.  In  no  state  is 
there  any  such  inclusion  in  the  law  of  adopted  children,  step- 
children, illegitimate  children,  divorced  or  common-law  wives, 
as  is  provided  in  the  Alexander-Simmons  bill. 

A  certificate  of  the  man  upon  enlistment  as  corrected  by 
later  certificates,  if  he  becomes  responsible  for  other  depend- 
ents, is  required  in  Connecticut  only.  Payments  to  others 
than  those  mentioned  may  be  made  there  if  the  board  thinks 
"an  injustice  will  be  done  the  bona-fide  dependents  of  Connec- 
ticut soldiers  if  they  are  not  so  paid."  In  the  other  states  the 
initiative  seems  to  be  left  to  the  dependents.  In  no  case  is  an 
allotment  of  wages  required,  although  it  is  reported  from 
Vermont  that  the  ten  dollars  a  month  extra  pay  which  was 
granted  to  enlisted  men  of  the  militia,  National  Guard  and 
volunteers  is  in  many  cases  assigned  to  their  families. 

Variations  in  the  State  Rates 

Bearing  in  mind  these  confusing  distinctions  as  to  persons 
who  may  receive  allowances,  we  may  proceed  'to  a  comparison 
of  the  rates  allowed,  which  can  best  be  presented  in  tabular 
form.      [See  next  page,  second  column.] 

The  Alexander-Simmons  bill  provides  a  maximum  of 
$75  a  month  to  the  dependents  of  any  one  enlisted  man, 
which  is  increased  by  at  least  $15  by  the  compulsory  allotment 
of  wages,  a  maximum  which  can  be  equalled  only  in  Wisconsin, 
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and  in  comparison  with  which  the  $35  maximum  allowed  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  seems  meager  indeed. 

The  necessity  for  providing  for  an  adjustment  with  a  pos- 
sible federal  law  has  been  recognized  by  the  laws  of  only  two 
states.  The  Connecticut  act  becomes  inoperative  when  the 
United  States  pays  the  same  or  a  higher  amount ;  if  the  United 
States  pays  a  lower  amount  the  difference  is  to  be  made  up  by 
Connecticut.  Payments  in  New  Hampshire  may  be  reduced 
in  the  discretion  of  the  committee  whenever  the  United  States 
provides  for  payments.  The  Massachusetts  act  extends  to 
January  15,  1919,  unless  service  terminates  earlier;  allowances 
can  be  paid  in  Maine  for  one  year  after  death  or  discharge, 
with  no  reference  to  federal  payments ;  Wisconsin's  act,  unless 
the  legislature  orders  otherwise,  is  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

The  plans  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  other  states 
are  such  that  there  should  be  less  difficulty  in  adjustments  to 
the  federal  law.  The  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  under  chap- 
ter 1469  of  the  public  laws  of  1917,  is  administering  a  fund 
of  $150,000,  out  of  which  fund  he  is  providing  money  for  the 
dependents  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Men  in  the  army  having 
dependents  have  through  retirement  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  families  of  navy  men  whose  salaries  have  been  in- 
creased to  an  amount  sufficient  to  support  their  dependents  are 
dropped  from  the  list.  It  is  reported  that  no  hard-and-fast 
rules  exist,  and  that  the  list  is  small  enough  to  be  handled 
by  individual  inspection,  the  amounts  granted  ranging  from 
$20  to  $35  a  month  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
inspectors. 

The  Minnesota  Commission  of  Public  Safety  has  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,000,000,  one-half  of  which  was  automatically 
subtracted  for  extra  pay  for  service  on  the  Mexican  border, 
and  out  of  the  remainder  of  which,  among  other  objects,  al- 
lowances may  be  made  to  the  dependents  of  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors. The  commission  reports  that  it  has  waited  upon  federal 
legislation  before  formulating  any  policy  in  regard  to  de- 
pendents. 

Citizen  Committees  in  Charge 

In  North  Carolina,  where  the  legislature  adjourned  prior 
to  the  declaration  of  war,  the  State  Council  of  Defense  has 
arranged  for  committees  of  men  and  women,  in  every  county, 
called  Soldiers'  Business  Aid  Committees,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
"see  that  during  the  absence  of  the  soldier  there  shall  be  no 
lapse  in  his  insurance  policies,  no  failure  to  pay  taxes  on  prop- 
erty or  interest  on  mortgage  indebtedness  and  to  make  such 
legal  transfers  of  property  as  the  soldier  or  his  family  may 
desire  ...  to  look  after  and  assist  in  caring  for  all  persons 
who  may  be  or  may  hereafter  become  dependent  upon  a  sol- 
dier for  support."  The  State  Council  of  Defense  will  see 
that  they  are  cared  for  either  by  county  appropriation  or  volun- 
tary contributions.  Kansas,  whose  legislature  had  also  ad- 
journed before  our  entrance  into  the  war,  also  reports  that  aid 
will  be  given  through  the  State  Council  of  Defense  until  the 
legislature  meets,  and  it  is  possible  that  such  a  plan  is  being 
followed  in  other  states.  Municipalities  in  Massachusetts 
may  add  to  the  state  allowances  and  chapter  535  of  the  laws 
of  1917  in  New  York  permits  counties,  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages to  provide  for  the  families  of  men  in  federal  service, 
National  Guard  or  state  militia.  New  York  has  also  incor- 
porated the  New  York  Patriotic  Fund,  consisting  of  the  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  president 
pro  tern  of  the  Senate,  minority  leaders  of  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly, and  leading  citizens,  including  the  mayor  of  New  York. 
The  corporation  can  receive  money  for  the  assistance  of  the 
families  of  soldiers  and  sailors.      Municipalities  in  New  Jersey 


are  caring  for  such  families  by  private  subscription,  a  practice 
which  is  doubtless  somewhat  general  in  other  states.  Public 
action  in  California,  under  the  leading  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  the  Associated  Charities  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  centered  entirely  upon  backing  such  legislation  as  the 
Alexander-Simmons  bill  represents.  Close  relation  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  with  the  Red  Cross  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  it  is  the  expectation  that  all  parties  will  be  able 
to  agree  upon  a  standard  of  relief  "that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  deterrent  charity." 

Compensation  for  Public  Employes 

New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  can  supplement 
the  salaries  of  state  employes  now  in  the  army  and  navy.  The 
State  House  Commission  in  New  Jersey,  made  up  of  the  gov- 
ernor, treasurer  and  comptroller,  following  an  act  providing 
full  pay  for  such  state  employes,  has  recommended  that  they 
be  paid  the  difference  between  their  state  and  military  pay. 
State  and  municipal  officers  and  employes  of  New  York  who 
are  drafted  or  under  obligation  to  enter  federal  service,  or 
who  enter  after  the  passage  of  the  act  with  the  consent  of  the 
mayor  or  governor,  will  not  during  the  present  war,  or  for 
a  period  of  two  months  thereafter,  be  deprived  directly  or 
indirectly  of  any  of  their  privileges  or  prejudiced  with  refer- 
ence to  promotion,  continuance  in  office,  reappointment  or  re- 
employment. Such  an  officer  or  employe  will  receive  the 
difference  between  his  previous  pay  and  his  military  or  naval 
pay,  but  such  payment  by  the  state  or  city  shall  not  be  less 
than  $25  a  month.     Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been 


TABLE  SHOWING  SCALE  OF  ALLOWANCES 

STATE  PERSONS  ELIGIBLE  MAXIMUM  TOTAL    PER   FAM- 

AMOUNTS  ILY    OR    MAN 

Connecticut  ..  .  .Wife   $20  per  month  $50  per  month 

Child  under  16 6  per  month 

Parents,  brother  or  sister  on 
same  basis 

Maine Wife,  aged,  infirm  and  depend- 
ent father,  mother  or  other 
member  of  household  of 
which    soldier    or    marine    is 

the    head $4  per  week 

(i.e.,   $17.33 
per  month) 

Child  under  IS $1.50  per  week  $10  per  week 

(i.e.,  $6.50      (i.e.,  $43.33}3 
per  month)         per  month) 

Massachusetts  ..Wife,  widow,  children  under 
16,  or  "any  child  depend- 
ent by  reason  of  physical  or 
mental  incapacity"  or  actu- 
ally       dependent        parents, 

brothers  or  sisters $40  per  month  $40  per  month 

(Wages  supplemented  $10  per 
month  for  all  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  soldiers,  sail- 
ors in  United  States  service) 

Michigan    Wife   or   widow $20  per  month 

Child  under  16,  or  over  16, 
crippled  or  deformed  and 
physically  unable  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  and  dependent 
upon  soldier  or  sailor $7.50  per  month 

$20  for  family 
Other    members    of   family....        as  whole 

New  Hampshire. Wife   $20  per  month 

Child,  not  over  16,  or  by  rea- 
son of  physical  or  mental  in- 
capacity dependent  upon  sol- 
dier or  sailor $5  per  month 

Mother    wholly    dependent    on 

soldier    or   sailor $20  per  month 

Sister  or  brother  wholly  de- 
pendent     $20  per  month  $35  per  month 

Vermont    Wife    | 

Widowed  mother > 

Dependent  children,  not  over  )   $35  $35 

($10     extra     per     month     to 
wages  for  one  year) 

Wisconsin    One  dependent $30  per  month 

Two  dependents $40  per  month 

Three   dependents. ..._._ $50  per  month 

Fourth  and  each  additional...     $5  additional 
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appropriated  by  the  state  for  these  purposes,  but  there  has  as 
yet  been  no  use  of  the  fund,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  men  who  have  left  are  young  and  without  de- 
pendents. 

Appointive  or  civil-service  officers  and  employes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  not  held  to  have  resigned  or  abandoned  their  posi- 
tions by  reason  of  enlistment,  their  removal  from  office  during 
federal  service  is  prohibited,  and  one-half  of  their  salary  (to 
the  amount  of  $2,000  per  year)  is  to  be  paid  to  their  depend- 
ents. The  remainder  of  the  salary  plus  a  sufficient  amount  to 
provide  reasonable  compensation  goes  to  a  substitute.  The  offi- 
cer or  employe  files  at  the  time  of  enlistment  a  statement  under 
oath  of  his  intention  to  retain  his  position  and  resume  its  du- 
ties at  the  expiration  of  service,  and  the  names  of  his  depend- 
ents, with  a  request  that  the  salary  be  paid.  City  officials  of 
the  second-class  cities  may  be  paid  upon  action  by  the  city 
council. 

Institutions  for  Veterans  and  Children 

Three  states  report  some  enlargement  or  establishment  of 
institutions.  The  special  session  of  the  Colorado  legislature 
which  met  in  July  and  August  made  an  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $75,000  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  bringing 
the  appropriations  to  $100,000  for  the  biennial  period  1917- 
1919,  as  compared  with  $20,000  for  1915-1917.  Oklahoma's 
State  Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections  has  notified  the 
National  Defense  Committee  that  the  state  stands  pledged 
through  its  hospitals  to  care  for  soldiers  who  may  become  men- 
tally unbalanced.  The  state  is  also  preparing  to  erect  an 
$80,000  building  which  will  provide  for  the  care  of  veterans 
of  the  Civil  and  Spanish  wars,  and  those  who  serve  in  the 
European  war  and  their  widows.  The  only  progress  so  far  is 
the  securing  of  eighty  acres  of  land,  northeast  of  Oklahoma 
City.  The  optional  provision  for  the  construction  of  county 
tuberculosis  sanatoria  in  New  York  has  been  made  mandatory, 
with  the  purpose  of  providing  sufficient  facilities  for  the  care 
of  all  those  released  because  of  tuberculosis  from  the  military 
and  naval  forces. 

A  moratorium  similar  to  that  contemplated  in  the  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  civil  rights  bill,  framed  in  the  office  of  Judge  Ad- 
vocate-General Crowder  and  introduced  into  Congress,  has 
been  established  by  law  in  Iowa  since  April.  By  an  act  pub- 
lished April  30,  all  soldiers,  sailors  and  other  persons  in  the 
federal  military  or  naval  service  are  exempted  "while  in  such 
service  and  for  six  months  after  the  termination  of  the  war, 
or  of  said  service  or  death,  from  payment  of  any  bill  of  ex- 
change or  of  any  negotiable  instrument  or  of  any  other  pay- 
ment in  pursuance  of  any  contract  or  from  any  writ  of  attach- 
ment or  execution."  Trials  of  litigations  to  which  men  in 
military  or  naval  service  are  parties  shall  upon  their  request 
be  continued  until  the  termination  of  their  service,  or  death. 
The  homestead  of  soldiers,  sailors  or  other  persons  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  is  exempted  from  taxes  during  their  serv- 
ice or  other  property  to  the  actual  value  of  $10,000,  if  they 
have  no  homesteads.  The  statute  of  limitations  shall  not 
run  against  any  action  held  against  anyone  affected  by  the 
act  during  the  time  the  action  is  stayed  by  the  terms  of  the 
act. 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  effect  which  the  passage  of 
the  Alexander-Simmons  bill  will  have  upon  the  administration 


of  these  state  provisions.  Flexible  plans  of  assistance  such  as 
those  of  Rhode  Island,  Minnesota,  Kansas  and  North  Caro- 
lina can  easily  be  so  developed  as  to  meet  local  needs  not  cov- 
ered by  the  necessarily  precise  definitions  of  the  federal  law, 
and  in  these  cases  an  adjustment  should  be  relatively  simple. 
The  institutional  care  contemplated  by  Oklahoma  in  its  new 
home,  and  Colorado  in  its  enlarged  appropriation,  is  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  federal  provisions  for  allowances  and  in- 
surance. Hastings  H.  Hart,  in  his  report  to  the  Executive 
State  Council  of  Defense  of  West  Virginia,  has  demonstrated 
the  value  of  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  permanent  as  well  as 
the  immediate  needs  of  a  state,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  initia- 
tion of  any  war-time  program,  particularly  of  any  which  in- 
cludes institutional  development.  So  far  as  our  information 
extends,  no  state  has  as  yet  provided  for  institutional  care  of 
the  children  of  soldiers,  but  at  least  one  private  institution  in 
the  Middle  West  has  signified  in  print  its  willingness  to  take 
the  children  of  soldiers  with  no  cost  to  their  mothers.  Simi- 
larly, manufacturers  in  certain  large  centers  have  considered 
the  advisability  of  establishing  large  day  nurseries  to  provide 
for  the  children  of  mothers  who  wish  to  work.  One  valuable 
outlet  for  state  energy  would  be  the  combating  of  plans  which, 
like  these,  are  against  the  spirit  of  the  federal  act.  The  New 
York  State  Board  of  Charities  is  carefully  watching  commit- 
ments of  children  to  institutions,  and  is  at  present  investigating 
the  one  case  reported  to  date  which  gives  as  the  cause  of  com- 
mitment the  drafting  of  the  father. 

In  the  seven  states  which  have  specific  laws,  adjustment  is 
at  the  same  time  more  essential  and  more  difficult.  The  Con- 
necticut law  will  automatically  be  suspended,  since  the  federal 
allowances  are  higher  than  those  it  provides,  and  the  New 
Hampshire  allowances  can  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  be 
cut  off.  Since  the  other  states,  with  the  exception  of  Wiscon- 
sin, base  their  grants  upon  need,  their  boards  of  administration 
would  seem  to  have  the  power  to  stop  state  payments  upon  the 
initiation  of  the  federal  allowances.  The  wording  of  the 
Wisconsin  law  creates  a  more  difficult  situation. 

No  Competition  Under  the  Federal  Bill 

Although  state  laws  first  in  the  field  might  seem  to  claim 
precedence,  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  their  existence 
led  to  any  opposition  to  the  federal  bill  or  to  agitation  for  its 
suspension  in  these  states.  An  analysis  of  the  state  laws  leads 
to  the  conviction  that  none  of  them  is  equal  to  the  federal 
bill  in  comprehensiveness,  liberality  or  skilled  consideration  of 
the  questions  involved.  It  is  certain  that  in  all  the  states 
there  would  be  a  large  number  of  cases  not  provided  for, 
especially  in  the  states  which  insist  upon  sole  dependence  or 
do  not  include  all  classes  of  men.  The  state  laws  have  not 
in  any  sense  removed  the  necessity  for  federal  action,  but  on 
the  contrary  make  the  necessity  for  it  more  apparent.  The 
support  of  the  families  of  men  in  the  federal  service  falls  prop- 
erly upon  the  federal  government,  the  cost  and  benefits  to  be 
distributed  by  it  over  the  whole  country.  It  will  remain  pos- 
sible for  states  which  have  allowance  systems  or  which,  like 
California,  while  supporting  the  federal  bill,  consider  its  grants 
insufficient  to  meet  the  local  standard  or  cost  of  living,  to  sup- 
plement the  federal  allowances  and  to  provide,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Red  Cross,  for  special  needs  which  may  be  left  un- 
covered by  the  federal  rules. 
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Book  Reviews 

The  Function  of  Socialization   in   Social 
Evolution 
By  Ernest  W.  Burgess.    University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.     237  pp.    Price  $1.25 ;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.39. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Society 

By  Carl  Kelsey.  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany. 406  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.12. 

Outline  of  Applied  Sociology 

By  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  353  pp.  Prices  $1.75;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.89. 

Important  and  very 


The  Basis 

of 
Social   Work 


useful  additions  to  so- 
ciological texts  have 
been  provided,  both 
for  the  general  reader 
and  for  reference  use 
in  the  classroom, 
under  these  three  titles. 
While  all  three  au- 
thors center  their  dis- 
cussions upon  the 
inquiry  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes progress  and 
deal  with  the  forces 
promoting  it,  yet  each  starts  from  a  different 
point  of  view  and  pursues  distinctive  lines  of 
argument,  which  valuably  supplement  each 
other. 

Professor  Kelsey  groups  data  concerning 
the  factors  of  social  evolution  which  he  has 
used  with  his  classes  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  as  introductory  to  their  course 
in  sociology,  and  makes  free  use  of  collateral 
readings  assigned  them.  Valuable  back- 
ground studies  of  the  physical  and  physio- 
logical environments  conditioning  their  status 
and  progress  are  thus  outlined,  under  such 
topics  as  Earth  and  Man,  Heredity  and 
Society,  Racial  and  Sex  Differences,  the  In- 
fluence of  Society  upon  Population.  In  strik- 
ing the  balance  at  the  end  of  these  descriptive 
studies,  the  success  or  failure  of  a  civilization 
is  accounted  for  in  "the  terms  of  adjustment 
between  man's  institutions,  and  his  environ- 
ment, which  is  in  part  physical,  in  part  so- 
cial." And  all  along,  the  will  to  adjust  and 
the  capacity  to  adapt  are  emphasized  as  the 
winning  factors  in  the  problems  of  progress. 
Professor  Burgess,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  takes  his  point  of  departure  from 
the  contention  of  Lester  F.  Ward  that  the 
spiritual  part  of  civilization  is  so  conditioned 
upon  material  civilization  that  "the  moment 
such  a  basis  is  supplied  it  comes  forth  in  all 
ages  and  races  of  men,  and  does  not  need  to 
be  specially  fostered." 

To  the  contrary,  Professor  Burgess's  thesis 
is  that  "socialization  rather  than  geography 
or  heredity  is  the  dominant  factor  in  social 
evolution."  As  essential  thereto,  socializa- 
tion is  considered  to  be  the  process  by  which 
the  group  connects  the  individual  with  its 
collective  activities,  and  by  which  the  in- 
dividual participates  in  the  spirit,  purpose 
and  action  of  the  group.  Through  three 
spheres  of  human  experience  and  achieve- 
ment, the  necessity  and  effectiveness  of  so- 
cialization are  tested,  by  the  role  it  plays 
in  discovery  and  invention,  in  social  progress 
and  in  personal  development.  These  tests 
are  applied  in  very  wide  and  varied 
references  to  industrial  history,  to  the 
progressive  stages  of  social  evolution,  and 
to  the  psychological  factors  of  developing 
personality. 


The  conclusion  thus  reached  is  summed  up 
in  the  statements  that  the  end  and  function 
of  socialization  is  the  development  of  per- 
sons, and  not  social  organization,  and  to  this 
end,  on  the  one  hand,  society  is  "an  im- 
mense cooperative  concern  for  the  promotion 
of  social  development,"  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  development  of  personality  con- 
sists "in  the  individual's  right  relationship 
with  his  fellows,  and  the  capacity  of  fitting 
into  an  infinitely  refined  and  complex  sys- 
tem of  cooperation." 

Professor  Fairchild,  to  make  "a  more  thor- 
oughly scientific  approach  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  social  advancement,"  departs 
from  the  tendency  "to  treat  each  question  as 
a  thing  by  itself,  and  to  forget  that  life  and 
society  is  not  divided  into  water-tight  com- 
partments." In  so  doing,  he  seeks  "to  take 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  field 
of  social  life,  and  social  endeavor,  to  cor- 
relate in  a  systematic  and  logical  manner  the 
manifold  aspects  of  the  social  organization, 
and  to  indicate  the  actual  inter-relationship 
between  seemingly  divergent  departments  of 
life."  In  ignoring  the  separate  treatment  of 
the  cross  sections  of  human  experience  and 
action,  and  in  compassing  the  sphere  of  man's 
whole  human  environment,  this  text-book  is 
distinctive. 

While  directed  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  ap- 
plied sociology,  "to  re-shape  the  social  organ- 
ization, the  better  to  serve  human  welfare," 
the  volume  recognizes  general  or  pure  so- 
ciology as  the  source  of  knowledge  for 
practical  application.  So  pervasive  and 
dominant  an  element  of  the  total  human 
environment  are  economic  factors  and  forces 
considered  to  be  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
volume  are  devoted  to  their  consideration. 
The  standard  of  living  and  population,  as 
both  are  related  chiefly  to  the  family,  are 
the  two  foci  of  these  environmental  and 
volitional  forces  at  which  the  author's  treat- 
ment of  all  social  phenomena  centers.  And 
nowhere  have  these  two  prime  factors  of 
the  social  problem  received  more  complete 
analysis  and  classification  than  in  his  search- 
ing yet  practical  treatment.  The  aesthetic, 
intellectual,  and  religious  interests  involved 
in  human  advancement  are  regarded  as  es- 
sentially constituent   elements   of  the  human 
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environment,     although     treated     less     thor- 
oughly, yet  no  less  incisively. 

The  book  is  noteworthy  for  its  inclusion 
and  very  direct  dealing  with  so  many  press- 
ing phases  of  present  social  development. 
Its  references  and  supplementary  readings, 
together  with  a  good  index,  add  to  its  value. 
Many  articles  in  the  Survey  are  referred  to. 
Graham  Taylor. 

Faith,  War,  and  Policy 

By  Gilbert  Murray.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  255  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

The  first  of  the  es- 
says and  addresses 
here  collected  was 
written  in  August, 
1914,  the  last  in 
March,  1917.  The  fin- 
est testimony,  perhaps, 
to  the  worth  of  the 
author's  political  and 
moral  philosophy  is 
the  fact  that  there  is 
no  great  contrast  be- 
tween his  reaction  to 
war  at  the  beginning 
and  that  after  three  years  of  it.  He  is  con- 
sistent throughout  these  discussions  and 
memoirs  to  a  liberalism  of  heart  and  of  in- 
tellect which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  apart 
from  the  extraordinary  width  of  knowledge 
and  sympathies  by  which  it  is  sustained. 
"It  is  well  to  try  to  think  things  out  while 
our  minds  are  still  clear,  while  we  still  hate 
the  war  and  not  the  enemy,"  Professor  Mur- 
ray said  when  the  war  had  but  just  begun. 
"A  little  later  it  may  be  different.  In  a  few 
weeks  English  and  Germans  will  have  done 
each  other  cruel  and  irreparable  wrongs." 
"We  know  we  should,  let  loose  these  evil 
powers,"  he  says  in  1917,  "but  we  believe 
we  can  cling  to  our  duty  in  spite  of  them. 
It  was  part  of  the  price  we  had  to  pay  if  we 
wished  to  save  Europe,  to  save  the  small 
nationalities,  to  save  liberty  and  civiliza- 
tion." 

Hatred,  indifference  to  suffering,  a  grad- 
ual fading  of  the  high  ideals  with  which 
the  country  entered  upon  the  war,  the  Eng- 
lish liberals  not  only  foresaw,  but  they  ac- 
cepted it  as  part  of  the  price  that  had  to  be 
paid  if  a  worse  fate  was  not  to  befall  their 
country — not  the  fate  of  conquest,  but  that  of 
having  failed  in  their  trust  as  they  saw  it. 
Some  day  when  the  history  of  patriotism  will 
be  written,  this  great  Gladstonian  tradition 
of  duty  will  receive  triumphant  vindication. 
The  shouting  and  upbraiding  of  men  who  en- 
thusiastically embraced  the  opportunity  of 
war  and  who  thought  they  had  a  monopoly 
of  patriotism  just  because  they  could  not  see 
any  of  the  serious  moral  issues  which  it 
raised  will  then  be   fittingly  forgotten. 

In  his  first  essay,  the  author  made  a  re- 
markable prophecy  about  Russia.  He  did 
not  share  the  sorrow  and  shame  of  many 
other  Englishmen  to  have  Russia  for  an  ally, 
but  felt  sure  that  the  progressive  elements 
in  that  country,  strengthened  by  English 
friendship,  would  find  liberation  in  the  war. 
Three  essays  on  Ireland,  brilliant  pieces 
of  special  pleading,  present  a  complete  refu- 
tation of  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  which  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  has  so  frequently 
been  made  against  British  liberals  by  Amer- 
ican writers.  Of  even  greater  astuteness  is 
the  author's  defense  of  British  sea  policy. 
In  fact  he  does  not  leave  American  critics 
a  leg  to  stand  on. 

But  what  we  like  most  in  this  book,  better 
even  than  two  charmingly  gracious  and  un- 
derstanding interpretations  of  American  at- 
titude to  the  war — this  was  before  the  United 
States  intervened — is  the  memoir  of  a  for- 
mer student  of  his  who  fell  in  France.  Out 
of  the  intimate  character  sketch  here  at- 
tempted, there   arises   a   picture  of  that  Ox- 
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ford  and  that  England  which  not  armaments, 
material  ruin  or"  even  prosperity  can  con- 
quer, because  it  is  of  the  spirit  and  eternal. 
A  picture  also  of  that  fine  band  of  young 
men,  "exceptional  in  intellectual  powers,  in 
feeling  for  the  higher  values  of  life,  in  the 
sense  of  noblesse  oblige,  and  in  loving-kind- 
ness towards  the  world  of  men"  who,  with- 
out question,  died  for  an  ideal  for  which, 
equally  unquestioning,  they  would  otherwise 
have  lived. 

This  book  has  an  inspiring  quality  which 
to  a  very  large  extent  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  lucidity  and  beauty  of  its  style.  One 
reads  it  with  real  pleasure  even  after  the 
surfeit  of  war  literature  has  created  a  strong 
aversion  to  other  books  of  a  similar  kind. 
Bruno  Lasker. 

Is  Christianity  Practicable? 

Bv     William     Adams     Brown.       Charles 

Scribner's  Sons.     246  pp.     Price  $1.25;   by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $1.37. 

Among  the  many  apologetics  for  the  Chris- 
tian faith  called  forth  by  the  war  none 
has  been  more  frank  in  admitting  "the  fail- 
ure of  the  church  to  exercise  any  controlling 
influence  upon  the  national  policy  of  the 
so-called  Christian  nations,"  or  "to  make 
the  Christian  sentiment  of  the  world  felt  in 
this  supreme  crisis  in  any  unified  and  ef- 
fective way."  So  serious  is  the  implication 
of  this  failure  acknowledged  to  be  as  to 
raise  the  question  "whether  Christianity  is 
a  practicable  religion  for  society  as  well  as 
for  the  individuals  who  compose  it."  The 
author's  answers  to  it  are  more  significant 
as  addressed  to  the  Japanese  in  fulfilling 
the  function  of  Union  Seminary  lecturer  in 
the   Far  East. 

The  achievements  of  Christianity  in  the 
lives  of  individuals,  great  as  they  prove  to 
be,  do  not  fulfill  the  author's  interpretation 
of  its  founder's  ideal  and  aim.  With  the 
rapidly  prevailing  school  of  Christian 
thought,  Professor  Brown  recognizes  that 
the  individual  life  is  essentially  social  in 
its  nature  and  its  religious  needs  and  that 
the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Christian  faith 
is  to  realize  its  ideal  of  a  social  order  far 
transcending  the  character  it  cultivates  in  the 
individual  units. 

The  claims  and  arguments  to  these  ends 
advanced  in  this  volume  demonstrate  how 
completely  the  social  interpretation  of  scrip- 
ture teachings  and  the  functions  of  the 
church  have  become  identified  with  the  ten- 
ets, defense  and  hopes  of  Christianity.  His 
pathological  diagnosis  accounting  for  the 
situation  of  Christendom  under  war  condi- 
tions is  more  conclusive  than  his  attempt  to 
justify  the  fundamental  tenets  involved.  But 
his  insistence  upon  the  validity  of  Chris- 
tianity's social  ideals  and  upon  their  prac- 
ticability, in  view  of  the  latent  resources 
available  for  their  realization,  is  strongly 
maintained,  notwithstanding  the  fully  ac- 
knowledged failure  of  the  churches  profess- 
ing them  even  to  attempt  to  apply  them. 
The  volume  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  social  Christianity. 

Graham  Taylor. 


A  Confusion  of  Tongues 

By  Paul   Revere  Frothingham.     Houghton 

Mifflin    Company.     256    pp.      Price    $1.25; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.37. 

The  confusions  of  thought  and  feeling  due 
to  the  great  war  are  used  as  the  foil  upon 
which  the  author  seeks  to  flash  new  light 
on  the  old  duties  of  common  life  and  the 
qualities  of  character  which  "survive  un- 
shaken and  have  suffered  no  eclipse."  Chief 
among  them  are  kinship,  courage  and  the 
Christian  spirit,  which  he  holds  to  be  coming 
to  a  new  birth  through  the  travail  of  the 
r?ar. 

Wholesome  and  helpful  as  these  brief  es- 


says are  in  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
personal  rectitude  and  hopefulness,  they  fall 
far  short  of  measuring  the  shock  which  faith 
has  suffered  under  the  heel  of  war  in  Chris- 
tendom. And  they  contribute  little  more  than 
a  very  general  hope  for  the  reaffirmation  and 
reconstruction  of  religion  when  the  lack  of 
it  in  national  and  international  relations 
bears  so  hard  and  heavily  upon  individual 
faith  and  practice. 

G.  T. 

The  New  Country  Church  Building 

By    Edmund    deS.     Brunner.      Missionary 

Education  Movement.     141  pp.     Price  $1; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.08. 

Gymnasium  and  social  hall,  stage  platform, 

dressing-room,    corn    club    classroom,    boys' 

club   room,   manual    training    room,   canning 

club  room,  kitchen,  lockers — the  days  of  the 

old  country  church  are  indeed  passing.     The 

rooms    just    listed    are    to    be    found    in    one 

of    the    plans    for    the    new    country    church 

building  which  appear  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brun- 

ner's  book.     One  needs  but  glance  at  sketches 

such   as   this   or   at  those   suggested   for   the 

parish  house  to  realize  that  going  to  church 

in  many  rural  districts  now  means  more  than 

attendance  at  religious  services  once  or  twice 

a  week. 

Mr.  Brunner's  discussion  of  the  church 
building  as  it  proceeds  from  site  and  mate- 
rials to  building  plans,  to  remodeling,  to 
equipment,  to  the  parish  house,  carries  always 
with  it  the  conception  that  "the  church 
stretches  out  into  the  community  life,  that  it 
realizes  that  nothing  which  touches  that  life 
is  foreign  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of 
God."  It  is  not  a  technical  book,  but  it 
should  be  valuable  to  the  architect,  though 
it  is  written  for  the  country  minister,  the 
country  layman  and  the  rural  social  worker. 
The  sketches  and  plans  by  James  Grunert 
are  most  suggestive.  Particularly  interesting 
is  the  section  by  Mrs.  Brunner  upon  the 
kitchen. 

S. 

Fire  Prevention  and  Protection 

Compiled  by  A.  C.  Hutson.  The  Specta- 
tor Company.  778  pp.  Price  $4.25,  in- 
cluding postage. 

This  third  edition,  revised  by  a  fire-pro- 
tection engineer,  is  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
and  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
the  two  organizations  supported  by  the  fire 
insurance  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  in- 
tended to  place  in  the  hands  of  "merchants, 
manufacturers  and  underwriters"  such  in- 
formation as  will  tend  to  benefit  them  and 
at  the  same  time  reduce  the  fire  hazard 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  an  excellent 
summary  of  what  fire  protection  means,  and 
it  is  ignorance  on  the  past  of  the  layman 
of  the  information  contained  in  this  book 
which  makes  him  contribute  his  quota  to 
such  a  conflagration  hazard  as  occasionally 
sweeps  away  his  city  and  wipes  out  his  be- 
longings at  the  same  time. 

The  book  harks  back  to  the  time  before 
the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating 
Commission,  which  was  the  first  public  body 
to  give  the  fire  hazard  to  life  any  considera- 
tion. These  hearings  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  fire  insurance  companies  felt  that 
it  was  not  to  their  interest  to  consider  the 
life  hazard.  This  book  reflects  this  feeling 
in  not  keeping  abreast  of  the  times.  So  great 
has  been  the  advance  since  that  time  that 
some  of  the  quotations  are  almost  obsolete. 
Carelessness  is  shown  also  in  their  incom- 
pleteness. For  instance,  to  cover  this  sub- 
ject the  chapter  from  the  model  building 
code  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers and  the  report  of  the  commission  on 
safety  to  life  of  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association  are  both  given  almost  in 
full. 


The  one  constructive  feature  which  was 
brought  out  by  the  Factory  Investigating 
Commission  was  the  "horizontal  exit."  In 
the  quotation  from  the  report  above  men- 
tioned the  term  "horizontal  exit"  is  defined 
and  reference  is  made  to  section  29  para- 
graph 4  of  the  building  code  for  details. 
On  referring  to  this  section  we  find  merely 
a  note,  "Horizontal  exits  as  emergency  exits. 
See  section  46  paragraph  2-C."  Turning  to 
this  part  of  the  code  we  find  sections  40  to 
58  omitted. 

There  is  evidence  of  carelessness  as  well 
in  proofreading.  One  would  expect  to  find 
the  word  fire  in  a  book  on  the  subject  cor- 
rectly spelled,  but  we  run  across  "first  es- 
cape" and  "five  exits."  A  later  edition  ought 
to  bring  the  book  up  to  date  and  correct 
the  typographical  errors,  but  the  present 
volume  is  valuable,  nevertheless,  as  it  is. 
H.  F.  J.  Porter. 

The  Budget 

By  Rene  Stourm.    D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

619     pp.    Price    $3.75;     by    mail     of     the 

Survey  $3.95. 

This  is  the  second  volume  published  for 
the  Institute  for  Government  Research,  the 
first  being  The  Financial  Administration  of 
Great  Britain  (reviewed  in  the  Survey  for 
August  18).  For  many  years  Stourm's  he 
Budget  has  been  the  standard  work  in  this 
field.  Those  who  teach  public  finance  in  our 
colleges  will  welcome  it  in  English,  for  it 
may  now  be  used  more  readily  by  their 
under-graduate  students.  Outside  of  acade- 
mic circles  it  should  be  widely  read  because 
it  contains  the  best  account  of  the  evolution 
of  budgetary  systems  and  sets  forth  in  de- 
tail the  problems  encountered  in  France, 
many  of  which  have  been  not  unlike  our 
own.  The  difficult  tasks  of  translator  and 
editor  have  been  fairly  well  done. 

H.  A.  Millis. 

Cooperative  Credit  for  the  United  States 
By  Henry  W.  Wolff.  Sturgis  &  Walton 
Company.  349  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.65. 

Until  the  development  of  the  industrial  era 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  productive  credit. 
Money  was  borrowed  for  immediate  con- 
sumption. The  borrower  was  in  need,  the 
lender  exacting;  hence  the  laws  against 
usury.  Enterprise  now  has  as  its  sustaining 
force  the  banking  system.  Productive  credit 
is  the  life-blood  of  business.  But  into  the 
broader  field  of  economic  endeavor,  into 
agriculture  and  the  smaller  trades,  this  credit 
has  not  reached.  The  problem  is  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  its  extension.  Agricul- 
ture in  particular  must  secure  it  if  it  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  industry. 

Credit  development  has  been  slow  in  agri- 
culture because  of  the  unavailability  of  se- 
curity, because  farming,  unlike  business  is 
an  individualistic  enterprise.  The  return  of 
commercial  loans  is  more  sure  than  agricul- 
tural, because  business  is  essentially  coopera- 
tive. Agriculture  must  make  up  this  defici- 
ency by  organization,  by  the  cooperation 
which  will  standardize  method,  regulate  dis- 
tribution and  establish  the  basis  for  credit. 

Mr.  Wolff  presents  in  this  book  the  prin- 
ciples of  cooperative  credit  and  illustrates 
their  working  out  in  the  various  countries  of 
the  world.  Along  the  lines  pointed  out  by 
him  is  the  hope  for  the  new  agriculture,  and 
for  securing  for  small  tradesmen  and  work- 
ers that  economic  emancipation  which  credit 
alone  can  give. 

Harry  F.  Grady. 

Witte  Arrives 

By  Elias   Tobenkin.     Frederick   A.   Stokes 

Company.     304  pp.     Price  $1.25;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

This  book  is  presumably  a  novel  with  an 
autobiographical      tang.      The      hero,      Emil 
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Witte,  is  a  Russian-Jewish  immigrant  who 
came  to  America  at  the  age  of  ten  with  his 
mother  and  the  other  children  to  join  the 
father  in  a  middle-western  town.  The  earlier 
chapters  present  a  very  good  picture  of  the 
economic  and  social  struggle  of  an  orthodox 
Jewish  family  of  ideals  living  outside  of  our 
great  cities.  A  flavor  of  the  old  Russia  ap- 
pears with  an  uncle  who  had  been  exiled  to 
Siberia,  and  who  arrives  unexpectedly  at 
Spring  Water,  but  the  lure  of  exile  was 
strong,   and   he   returned  to  the  Old  World. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  the  story  of  almost 
any  newspaper  reporter,  who  rose  from  small 
things  to  greatness — the  greatness  of  writ- 
ing a  book  or  two.  Witte  was  foredoomed 
to  write,  for  had  not  his  college  professor  one 
day  singled  out  his  theme  to  read  to  the 
class,  and  had  he  not  called  it  literature? 
Oh!  those  professors! 

Witte  should  have  been  a  tailor.  Then 
he  could  have  married  Lena,  his  first  love, 
or  supported  Helen,  his  wife,  so  she  need 
not,  on  account  of  financial  stress,  have  re- 
sorted to  abortion,  for  which  she  later  paid 
the  penalty  with  her  life,  when  she  gave 
birth  to  a  dead  child.  We  hope  he  did  better 
by  his  third  love,  Barbara,  the  Gentile,  in 
whose  arms  the  author  leaves  him. 

There  is  an  element  of  pathos  running 
through  the  story.  Witte  lived  a  singularly 
isolated  life;  he  had  few  friends;  and  his 
loves  he  plucked  from  the  wayside,  as  it 
were.  The  book  lacks  the  artistry  of  a  good 
novel.  If  it  were  a  "human  document" 
now — but  it  isn't.  The  author  being,  so  the 
oracles  tell  us,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  a  former  editorial  writer 
on  the  Chicago  Tribune,  knew  better  than  to 
give  us  that.  But  he  has  written  an  honest 
tale  of  a  sincere  youth  and  one  could  wish 
he  had  given  it  a  better  name. 

Witte  Arrives  is  not  likely  to  make  much 

more   stir   in   the   literary   world    than    little 

Emil  made  in  America  when  he  came  through 

the  gates  at  Ellis  Island  at  the  age  of  ten. 

Annie  Marion  MacLean. 

Training  the  Children 

By  James  L.   Hughes.     A.   S.   Barnes   Co. 

148    pp.     Price    $.60;     by    mail     of    the 

Survey  $.66. 

Just  as  the  audience  at  a  political  meeting 
is  composed  mainly  of  those  who  already 
believe  the  principles  professed  by  the  speak- 
ers, so  the  public  which  reads  a  book  like 
this  one  by  Dr.  Hughes  is  sure  to  be  so 
largely  made  up  of  people  to  whom  its  mes- 
sage is  not  new  that  the  thought  is  irritating 
in  the  extreme.  For  here  in  a  tiny  volume, 
entirely  within  the  means  of  any  one,  so 
far  as  cash  or  time  value  to  be  expended  is 
concerned,  we  find  just  such  a  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  eternal  principles  of  education 
and  the  relative  values  of  free  activity  and 
development  contrasted  with  "the  negative 
and  coercive  ideal"  of  old  times,  as  we  long 
to  inject  into  the  consciousness  of  that  great 
majority  of  adults  who,  as  Dr.  Hughes  aptly 
says,  no  longer  defend  harsh  methods  of  dis- 
ciplining children,  but  still  retain  their  faith 
in  the  old  ideal. 

Clearly  it  is  this  great  majority  to  whom 
Dr.  Hughes  would  speak.  His  long  service 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  own  city  has  ac- 
quainted him  with  their  numbers  and  with 
their  stock  objections  to  real  freedom  for 
childhood.  He  gives  excellent  answers  to  the 
arguments  inevitably  raised  in  their  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject.  Possibly  his  title, 
incorporating  as  it  does  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  word  "training,"  will  prove  suf- 
ficiently misleading  to  help  on  the  book's 
sales  among  those  who  most  need  to  read  it. 

As  for  the  others,  the  comparatively  few 
who  agree  with  Dr.  Hughes  that  "all  train- 
ing that  interferes  with  the  child's  tendency 
to  do  things,  to  do  things  he  plans  himself, 
or  to  do  things  in  cooperation  with  others, 
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is  unmoral,"  some  will  question  an  occa- 
sional point  he  raises,  as,  for  example,  the 
value  ascribed  to  that  "freedom  under  law" 
attending  the  use  of  the  Frobellian  material, 
but  none  will  question  the  truth  and  inspira- 
tion of  such  passages  as  these: 

"True  ideals  of  training  will  aid  humanity 
to  realize  the  great  joy  in  work  as  trans- 
forming power,  when  men  understand  clearly 
the  higher  economic  philosophy.  We  cannot 
much  longer  be  satisfied  to  make  the  work  of 
a  large  portion  of  humanity  depressing  to 
the  highest  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers 
instead  of  life-giving  and  joy-giving,  as  it 
really  should  be. 

"By  doing  the  things  he  plans  himself  a 
child  gets  a  revelation  of  his  own  selfhood 
or  his  supreme  ability  and  power.  This  is 
the  greatest  revelation  that  ever  comes  to  a 
child,  or  to  a  man." 

Jean  Lee  Hunt. 


Dietetics  or  Food  in  Health  and  Disease 
By  William  Tibbies.  Lea  &  Febiger.  627 
pp.  Price  $4;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$4.20. 

This  is  an  interest- 
ing compilation  of  data 
pertaining  to  foods  and 
their  digestibility  and 
nutrient  value  in  the 
organism.  It  aims, 
further,  to  indicate 
some  of  the  criteria 
which  should  guide  in 
the  construction  of 
suitable  dietaries  for 
persons  at  different 
ages  and  under  va- 
rious circumstances. 
More  than  half  of  the  volume  discusses  the 
problems  of  dietetics  in  special  diseases,  and 
thus  concerns  the  physician  and  institutional 
dietitian  rather  than  the  lay  reader.  It  is  not 
easy  for  one  writer  to  review  the  literature 
of  so  large  a  field  in  any  adequate  up-to-date 
way  unless  he  has  worked  intensively  in 
some  related  domain  of  science.  Much  of 
the  present  book  is  timely,  including  a  chap- 
ter on  the  modern  vitamine  hypothesis  and 
its  bearings  (up  to  1914).  Some  of  the 
parts  on  the  theory  of  nutrition  are  not 
equally  modern,  the  discussion  being  based 
more  largely  on  the  views  of  older  physi- 
ologists. Indeed,  few  clinicians  seem  to  real- 
ize adequately  what  great  strides  the  study 
of  nutrition  has  made  of  late. 

The  book  is  readable  in  style  and  is  con- 
servative in  its  general  recommendations. 
Food  fads  receive  little  emphasis  other  than 
in  a  historic  way.  Sometimes  a  little  too 
much  deference  is  paid  to  "authority,"  but 
this  is  almost  inevitable  where  debated  ques- 
tions call  for  popular  discussion.  In  com- 
mon with  many  English  writers  the  author 
translates  the  German  "kur"  into  the  Eng- 
lish "cure,"  an  inadequate  expression  for 
what  is  at  best  a  mode  of  treatment.  The 
"milchkur"  and  "traubenkur"  or  the  "kur" 
at  Carlsbad  are  not  "cures"  in  most  cases. 

Rectal  feeding  as  still  commonly  prac- 
ticed receives  a  fitting  rebuff  from  the  state- 
ment that  "nutrient  enemata  satisfy  the  mind 
rather  than  the  body"  (p.  320)  ;  yet  detailed 
directions  are  culled  from  many  sources  for 
the  reader  (p.  324).  We  are  told  that  the 
most  common  liver  complaint  is  "torpor  of 
the  liver."  This  expression  is  a  misnomer 
almost  as  intolerable  as  the  familiar  term 
"biliousness."  The  literature  of  today  ought 
to  be  purged  of  such. 

Writing  of  dietetics,  the  author  says:  "I 
deem  it  of  such  importance  to  mankind  that 
I  would  there  were  appointed  a  professor 
of  dietetics  in  every  university  and  medical 
college  throughout  the  world,  and  that  this 
subject  should  be  given  the  same  prominence 
in    the    curriculum    of    the    medical    student 


which  is  given  to  materia  medica  and  thera- 


peutics. In  all  colleges  of  agriculture  promi- 
nence is  given  to  the  study  of  animal  and 
plant  foods.  If  such  knowledge  is  deemed 
of  importance  to  the  breeder  of  animals  and 
the  grower  of  grain  or  fruit,  surely  it  is  no 
less  so  to  the  physician  who  has  the  care  of 
the  human  body.  Indeed,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  sayirig  that  the  study  of  dietetics 
and  its  practical  application  would  benefit 
50  per  cent  of  the  physicians'  clients  when 
they  are  sick,  and  is  no  less  important  as  a 
branch  of  preventive  medicine."  This  ap- 
peal  deserves  emphasis. 

Lafayette  B.  Mendel. 

Natural  Painless  Child-Birth  and  the 
Determination  of  Sex 

By    Dr.    Filip    Sylvan.      E.    P.    Dutton    & 

Company.      160   pp.     Price   $.75;    by   mail 

of  the  Survey,  $.80. 

This  little  book,  entitled  Natural  Painless 
Child-birth,  is  good  reading  for  any  pros- 
pective mother,  as  by  following  out  the  sys- 
tem of  exercises  suggested,  she  can  attain 
the  highest  stage  of  physical  development. 
She  should  not,  however,  be  deluded  into  the 
impression  that  child-birth  is  a  painless  proc- 
ess, even  though  she  adhere  strictly  to  the 
details  so  graphically  described  and  excel- 
lently illustrated.  Effective  uterine  contrac- 
tions are  always  painful  unless  the  pain  be 
relieved  by  anodyne  or  anaesthetic,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  the  uterus  to  contract  without 
pressure  upon  the  terminal  nerve  filaments 
in  the  uterine  muscle.  Just  at  this  time  when 
the  American  public  has  heard  so  much  of 
painless  labor  from  the  use  of  morphine 
and  scopolamin  and  gas  and  oxygen,  eutocia 
by  set  exercises  would  naturally  be  sought 
by  many  who  have  read  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  methods  referred  to.  For  some 
years  we  have  been  teaching  our  patients 
the  value  of  exercise  and  know  that  it  con- 
tributes to  successful  delivery,  but  not  to 
painless  delivery.  The  book  is  well  arranged 
and  the  illustrations  clear. 

J.  O.  Polak,  M.D. 

The  Rise  of  Eccelesiastical  Control  in 
Quebec 

By  Walter  Alexander  Riddell.     Longmans, 

Green  &  Company.     195  pp.     Price  $1.75; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.83. 

Special  social  interest  attaches  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  book  from  the  deplorable  lack  of 
enthusiasm  shown  by  the  French-Canadians 
for  the  cause  of  their  ancient  European 
mother,  and  their  consequently  increasing 
importance  in  the  population  of  Canada, 
whose  English-speaking  portions  have  been 
so  sadly  depleted  by  the  superb  loyalty  they 
have  shown.  Even  in  a  field  adorned  by  the 
brilliant  pens  of  Parkman  and  Fiske  the 
work  before  us  must  take  a  very  high  place 
from  its  sound  scholarship,  abundant  refer- 
ences to  authorities,  and  good  writing. 

The  story  of  the  blundering  efforts  of  the 
British  conquerors  to  set  up  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada  (carried  out  as  it  was 
with  all  the  characteristic  tolerance  and  fair- 
mindedness  of  the  British  race)  simply  made 
the  Roman  church  many  times  stronger  than 
ever  under  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  to-day  is  papal  con- 
trol more  powerful  than  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  In  some  respects  the  spirit  of 
the  middle  ages  seems  to  brood  over  the 
towns  and  villages  of  French  Canada  more 
completely  than  over  any  other  land  that  is 
in  close  touch  with  the  modern  world. 

How  this  strange  paradox  came  about  is 
most  interestingly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Riddell, 
whose  book  can  never  be  ignored  by  any 
serious  student  of  the  history  of  this  conti- 
nent. A  companion  volume  on  the  contrast- 
ing state  of  affairs  in  Louisiana  would  give 
an  extremely  valuable  basis  for  comparison 
of  British  and  American  methods  of  attack- 
ing problems  not  very  dissimilar. 

Ian  C.  Hannah. 
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EMPTYING  THE  SCHOOL  TO 
WORK  THE  FARM 

LITTLE  children  who  ought  to  be 
in  school,  both  in  law  and  in  de- 
cency, spend  much  of  their  growing  en- 
ergy herding  cattle,  planting  wheat, 
baling  hay,  picking  cotton,  cultivating 
potatoes,  corn  and  sorghum,  dairying, 
taking  care  of  live  stock  and  doing  sim- 
ilar work  on  farms  in  the  rural  counties 
of  Oklahoma,  according  to  a  pamphlet 
just  issued  by  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee.  These  children,  as  would 
be  expected,  do  not  do  as  well  in  school 
as  those  who  spend  more  time  there. 
Some  of  them  add  to  the  army  of  il- 
literates when  they  grow  up.  Many  of 
them  cost  the  state  in  later  life — as 
criminals,  paupers,  "inefficients" — more 
than  their  education  would  cost  it  to- 
day. 

Unable  to  get  the  facts  in  any  other 
way,  the  committee  sent  a  number  of  its 
agents  to  Oklahoma.  They  studied 
what  school  records  there  were  and  in- 
terviewed teachers  and  children.  Causes 
of  absence  had  to  be  obtained  by  the 
second  methods.  The  agents  found  that 
farm  tenancy  is  prevalent,  even  in  this 
territory  "only  recently  'opened'  for  set- 
tlement." Tenants'  children  outnum- 
ber owners'  children  three  to  two  and 
over  half  of  the  children  of  tenants  be- 
long to  so-called  "migrant"  families, 
showing  the  extent  to  which  moving 
about  interferes  with  education. 

In  a  group  of  over  6,000  children 
whose  records  were  obtained,  each  farm- 
working  tenant's  boy  missed  on  the  av- 
erage 42.2  days,  of  which  he  spent  32.5 
at  farm  work  alone;  each  farm-working 
owner's  boy  was  absent  on  the  average 
35.6  days,  of  which  26.3  were  spent  at 
farmwork;  each  farm-working  hired  la- 
borer's boy  lost  on  the  average  29.6 
school  days,  of  which  23.1  were  spent 
at  farm  work.  Girls  missed  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  days,  many 
of  them,  too,  being  engaged  in  farm 
work.  Since  the  average  length  of  the 
school  term  in  rural  districts  for  1916 
was  136  school  days  or  not  quite  seven 
months,  it  is  apparent  that  rural  child 
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labor  considerably  reduces  the  school 
term  for  many  girls  and  boys. 

The  total  number  of  days  that  these 
boys  and  girls  should  have  attended  was 
800,442.  They  were  absent  185,707. 
Farm  work  claimed  the  most  days  ab- 
sence, 73,121.  Illness  was  next  with 
44,148,  and  indifference,  which  is  almost 
entirely  parental  indifference,  was  third 
with  26,382. 

Farm  workers  are  the  most  retarded, 
51.1  per  cent  of  their  number  being 
below  normal  grade.  They  are  fol- 
lowed by  those  whose  cause  of  absence 
is  moving,  41.1  per  cent  of  whom  are 
retarded.  The  percentage  of  retarda- 
tion for  daily  attendants  is  only  12.6. 

The  report,  which  is  illustrated,  con- 
tains a  picture  of  four  adults  and  ten 
children  harvesting  a  cotton  crop.  One 
boy  of  three  years  picks  twenty  pounds 
a  day  on  some  days.  Three  five-year- 
olds  pick  more  steadily,  while  five  from 
seven  to  eleven  years  are  regular  work- 
ers. Another  picture  shows  a  five-year- 
old  cotton  picker  whose  parent  said  of 
him:  "He  haint  old  'nuff  to  go  to 
school  much,  but  he  kin  pick  his  20 
pounds  a  day,  mostly  10  or  15  pounds." 

The  Oklahoma  compulsory  education 
law  applies  to  children  eight  to  fifteen 
years  old  inclusive,  who  are  required  to 
attend  for  at  least  66  per  cent  of  the 
time  the  local  public  schools  are  in  ses- 
sion. Not  even  this  meager  statute  is 
lived  up  to.  Moreover,  the  rural  schools, 
which,  from  the  standpoint  of  numbers, 
constitute  the  most  important  element 
in  the  state's  educational  system,  make 
the  worst  showing  in  attendance. 
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THE  GARY   PLAN  AS  A  CAM- 
PAIGN ISSUE 

NEW  YORK  city  is  finding  a  live 
political  issue  this  fall  in  her  public 
schools.  The  issue  is  the  Gary  dupli- 
cate school  plan.  If  Mayor  Mitchel 
succeeds  in  establishing  his  close  victory 
last  week  over  William  M.  Bennett  in 
the  primaries  for  the  nomination  for 
mayor,  the  race  will  be  between  an  ar- 
dent advocate  of  the  plan,  the  mayor, 
and  a  vigorous  opponent,  Judge  John  F. 
Hylan,  Tammany's  candidate. 

The  Gary  plan  in  a  modified  form 
was  introduced  experimentally  into  New 
York  city's  schools  three  years  ago  with 
the  active  support  of  Mayor  Mitchel  and 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  its  orig- 
inator, Supt.  William  C.  Wirt,  of  Gary, 
Ind.  It  has  since  been  extended  to 
twenty-five  New  York  schools  and  will 
this  year  be  operated  in  fifty ;  money  has 
been  appropriated  to  extend  it  ultimately 
to  seventy-eight. 

The  plan,  in  the  opinion  of  its  friends, 
provides  a  richer  "work-study-and-play" 
program  for  elementary  school  children 
than  the  traditional  classroom  system.  It 
utilizes  auditoriums,  playgrounds,  labora- 
tories, workshops  and  gymnasiums  for  a 
larger  portion  of  each  day,  accommodates 
practically  double  the  usual  number  of 
children  by  a  system  of  duplicate  or  rota- 
ting classes,  thereby  eliminating  much 
part-time  attendance,  and  saves  money 
by  greatly  reducing  the  amount  of  new 
buildings  required. 

Opposition  to  the  plan  has  been  wide- 
spread since  its  first  adoption.  Parents' 
and  neighborhood  associations  have  been 
organized  throughout  the  city  to  fight 
it.  At  a  meeting  of  one  of  these  bodies 
recently  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  was  refused  per- 
mission to  speak  in  defense  of  the  plan 
and  Howard  W.  Nudd,  the  director  of 
the  Public  Education  Association,  was 
bodily  thrown  out  for  suggesting  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  fair  play  in  the  meet- 
ing. Hearings  have  been  held  before 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  at  which  parents 
have  spoken  vigorously  against  the  plan. 

The  main  charges  against  it  have  been 
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that  it  deprives  the  child  of  a  permanent 
seat  in  a  classroom  reserved  for  his  ex- 
clusive use  and  so  increases  part-time, 
that  it  gives  too  little  attention  to  aca- 
demic subjects,  that  its  economical  fea- 
tures are  merely  a  subterfuge  for  "put- 
ting dollars  above  children,"  and  that  it 
opens  the  door  to  religious  proselyting 
in  the  schools.  The  last  charge  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  plan  frees  the  child, 
at  the  request  of  his  parents,  for  certain 
supervised  activities  outside  the  school 
having  an  educational  value,  such  as 
music  study,  religious  instruction  and 
reading  in  the  public  library. 

Judge  Hylan  has  openly  fathered  the 
charge  that  the  extension  of  the  plan 
shows  the  influence  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  in  the  Board  of  Education. 
He  has  pointed  to  Abraham  Flexner 
and  Raymond  V.  Fosdick  as  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Rockefellers  in  the 
board.  Mr.  Flexner  is  one  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  General  Education  Board 
and  Mr.  Fosdick  was  for  a  time  secre- 
tary of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene, 
supported  largely  by  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler, Jr.  Neither  of  these  men  was  con- 
spicuous in  advocating  the  Gary  plan 
and  both  have  recently  resigned  from  the 
Board  of  Education  because  they  were 
too  busy  to  attend  to  their  duties  as 
members. 

Meanwhile  prominent  citizens  repre- 
senting educational,  labor  and  other  in- 
terests have  formed  a  committee  to  cham- 
pion the  Gary  plan  in  the  mayoralty 
campaign.  The  fight  has  been  hot  in 
the  Board  of  Education  itself  and  a  com- 
mittee there  has  been  created  to  draw 
up  a  statement  of  the  history  of  the 
plan's  introduction  and  operation  in  New 
York  city.  This,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
used  as  campaign  material  by  both 
friends  and  opponents. 

CLEANING   UP   BEHIND    THE 
FRENCH   LINES 

TO  protect  the  social  health  of  an 
army  fighting  abroad  is  the  unique 
undertaking  of  the  Army  Committee  on 
Training  Camp  Activities,  assumed  after 
a  preliminary  study  of  conditions  which 
will  confront  American  soldiers  in 
France.  Its  work  is  supplemental  to  that 
first  contemplated  in  the  establishment 
of  the  army  and  the  navy  committees  on 
training-camp  activities.  It  is  assumed 
largely  because,  in  the  guarded  language 
of  Raymond  Fosdick,  chairman  of  both 
committees,  "we  understand  that  the 
situation  is  far  from  satisfactory  in 
France,  particularly  as  regards  venereal 
disease."  The  fight  to  keep  the  men  of 
the  American  army  physically  clean  and 
strong  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  no- 
table struggles  of  the  war  [the  Sur- 
vey for  September  8,  page  509] . 

France  neglected  the  whole  problem 
of  social  sanitation  as  applied  to  her  sol- 
diers in  camp  and  on  leave.  England 
neglected   it  until   too  late  and   is   now 


striving  to  recover  lost  ground  in  dealing 
with  one  of  the  most  powerful  enemies 
she  has  encountered  beyond  the  channel. 
The  soldiers  from  Australia  who 
stopped  in  Egypt  and  the  Canadians  who 
stopped  in  England  and  France  are  less 
able  to  withstand  hardships  than  they 
were  when  they  left  home.  General 
Pershing  has  studied  the  conditions  in 
the  allied  armies  in  France.  Now  the 
American  government,  through  the  War 
Department  and  the  Committee  on 
Training  Camp  Activities,  is  to  try  to 
save  the  American  soldier  where  the 
the  French,  the  British,  the  Australian 
and  the  Canadian  were  permitted  to  be 
sacrificed.     Mr.  Fosdick  says: 

We  are  confident  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
arrange  with  the  French  government  so  that 
our  commanding  officers  will  be  given  civil 
authority  in  the  towns  or  places  where  our 
camps  are  located.  Preliminary  steps  have 
already  been  taken  to  protect  our  men  while 
in  France,  and  we  are  confident  that  we  shall 
succeed  in  the  undertaking. 

Our  problem  is  one  of  the  soldier's  leave, 
primarily.  Will  he  be  permitted  to  take  his 
leave,  when  not  on  active  duty,  in  England? 
Or,  if  kept  in  France,  will  he  be  permitted 
to  spend  his  time  of  leave  in  Paris  or  the 
other  chief  cities?  Or  will  he  be  restricted 
to  the  smaller  towns? 

We  have  three  lines  of  defense  in  this 
fight.  First,  there  is  the  positive  work  that 
this  committee  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the 
recreation  service  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus are  doing.  That  is,  the  athletics,  the 
recreations  of  various  kinds,  and  other  ac- 
tivities to  engage  the  interest  of  the  men. 
Second,  if  that  fails  to  suffice,  there  are  the 
police  powers.  We  are  going  to  keep  the 
prostitutes  away  from  the  camps  and  do  all 
possible  to  discourage  their  trade.  Finally, 
and  only  as  a  last  measure,  if  the  prostitutes 
do  break  through  our  policing,  there  are  the 
prophylactic   measures. 

In  England,  what  is  known  as  the  Exeter 
Hall  group  of  social  reformers  has  insisted 
that  no  prophylactic  measures  be  permitted 
in  their  army,  on  the  ground  that  these 
measures  constituted  a  temptation  to  the 
soldier.  We  will  do  our  utmost  to  protect 
the  men  of  the  American  army  by  other 
measures,  but  we  will  not  take  that  attitude 
toward   prophylaxis. 

More  significant,  perhaps,  than  even 
his  confidence  that  the  degenerating  con- 
ditions in  France  can  be  overcome,  is  Mr. 
Fosdick 's  view  of  what  has  been  inaugu- 
rated in  the  United  States  this  summer. 
He  is  convinced 

that  we  have  made  a  start  toward  making 
prostitution  unprofitable  in  America.  I  do 
not  say  that  we  are  far  on  that  road,  but 
we  have  started.  These  committees  have 
secured  the  closing  up  of  red-light  districts 
in  thirty  cities;  they  have  cleaned  up  similar 
conditions  in  thirty  other  cities  that  did  not 
officially  recognize  their  vice  districts.  We 
have  seen  this  constantly  shifting  population 
of  commercial  prostitutes  excluded  from  the 
localities  of  the  army  camps,  and  we  know 
today  that  many  of  them,  finding  the  life 
unprofitable,  have  gone  to  work. 

Maude  E.  Miner,  who  has  done  invaluable 
work  in  this  country  with  respect  to  this 
problem,  is  at  the  head  of  a  woman's  com- 
mittee connected  with  our  organization, 
which  is  giving  great  help  by  tracing  down 
the  individual  women  who  leave  these  red- 
light  districts.     We  are  convinced   that  con- 


stant repression  will  ultimately  reduce  this 
trade  to  a  minimum.  In  the  old  days  there 
were  always  other  cities  to  which  these 
women  would  flock,  when  driven  out  of  a 
city  by  a  spasmodic  wave  of  reform.  Now 
a  nation-wide  organization,  which  will  be 
effective  duririg  the  war  period,  has  at  least 
seriously  reduced  the  profits  of  this  occupa- 
tion. 

Constructive  work  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Training  Camp  Activities  has  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  eighty-seven 
community  organizations  in  as  many  cit- 
ies to  help  the  soldiers  in  neighboring 
camps.  These  communities  are  in  turn 
showing  a  new  local  pride  in  improving 
their  parks  and  pavements,  in  installing 
public  comfort  stations,  and  in  other- 
wise permanently  upbuilding  their  public 
services. 

In  cooperation  with  these  community 
organizations,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  clean  and  wholesome  recreation 
and  entertainment  to  the  men  in  the 
army  training  camps  while  still  in  this 
country,  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  is  starting  to 
raise  a  fund  of  $3,750,000  to  provide  the 
essentials  of  such  recreation.  President 
Wilson,  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Lee,  of 
Boston,  president  of  the  association,  ex- 
presses his  "keen  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  this  unique  and  excellent  serv- 
ice." He  adds:  "The  spirit  with  which 
our  soldiers  leave  America,  and  their  effi- 
ciency on  the  battle-fronts  of  Europe, 
will  be  vitally  affected  by  the  character 
of  the  environment  surrounding  our  mili- 
tary camps." 

SELF-GOVERNMENT    ON    ITS 
METTLE 

WHEN  Calvin  Derrick,  a  former 
superintendent  of  lone  Reforma- 
tory in  California,  described  in  the  Sur- 
vey for  September  1  the  details  of  self- 
government  as  operated  in  that  institu- 
tion and  introduced  by  him  four  years 
ago,  he  was  unable  to  include  the  latest 
and  boldest  illustration  of  the  working 
of  the  plan,  because  that  illustration  had 
not  yet  occurred.  It  is  described  in  a 
letter  just  received  by  Mr.  Derrick  from 
the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  reformatory,  who,  telling  of  various 
ways  in  which  the  plan  has  been  ex- 
tended, says: 

.  .  .  .  We  permitted  two  hundred  boys 
to  attend  the  fair.  They  arrived  here  on 
Monday  morning,  and  left  about  5  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  afternoon.  On  Tuesday  after- 
noon they  were  reviewed  by  the  governor 
and  received  much  praise  from  the  governor 
and  from  army  and  navy  officers  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present.  But  note  this:  They 
came  here  and  were  policed  entirely  by  their 
own  officers  and  appointees.  The  boys  them- 
selves selected  from  the  population  those  to 
whom  the  privilege  of  going  was  granted. 
Not  a  single  escape  occurred.  The  whole  two 
hundred  are  now  safely  back  at  the  school. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  boldest  ex- 
periment of  the  kind  that  ever  has  been  made 
with  any  considerable  number  of  the  in- 
mates   of    such     an     institution.       President 
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Richardson  [the  inmate  president]  and  his 
officers,  were  pretty  well  exhausted  Tues- 
day night  after  the  boys  left, 

SETTLING    STRIKES    IN    THE 
SHIPPING  TRADES 

THAT  arbitration  agreements  be- 
tween government  officials  and  labor 
leaders  may  not  always  be  effective  in 
preventing  strikes  was  indicated  last 
week  when  30,000  me  working  in  ship- 
yards in  San  Francisco  walked  out,  de- 
manding a  50  per  cent  increase  in  wages, 
and  6,500  longshoremen  in  New  York 
city  struck  for  the  discharge  of  a  fore- 
man. 

Both  strikes  seemed,  early  this  week, 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement.  An 
agreement  was  signed  in  San  Francisco 
last  Sunday  between  representatives  of 
the  men,  their  employers  and  federal 
mediators,  establishing  a  "temporary 
wage  schedule."  It  provided  that  the 
men  should  go  back  to  work  pending 
settlement  of  the  controversy  by  the  fed- 
eral commission,  consisting  of  V.  Everit 
Macy,  chairman,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; Edward  F.  Cary,  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  and  Alfred  J. 
Berres,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Metal 
Trades  Department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

The  longshoremen's  strike  in  New 
York  had  its  origin  ten  weeks  ago  over 
the  attitude  of  one  of  the  foremen  on 
the  Chelsea  piers,  Frank  Labardo.  The 
men  claim  that  he  was  overbearing  and 
autocratic  in  his  manner,  and  that  he 
repeatedly  refused  them  the  rest  periods 
which  are  customary  on  the  docks.  Dis- 
satisfaction culminated  when,  as  alleged, 
he  refused  one  of  their  members  leave 
to  go  to  a  nearby  drug  store  and  get 
medicine  which  he  needed.  The  man 
went  against  orders  and  was  discharged. 
The  other  men  on  this  pier  immediately 
walked  out.  An  agreement  was  made 
to  arbitrate  the  matter  and  Labardo  was 
temporarily  removed.  An  arbitration 
committee  was  appointed,  which  failed 
to  take  any  action,  and  last  week  La- 
bardo was  reinstated  by  the  company. 
The  men  again  walked  out,  this  time 
repudiating  arbitration  on  the  ground 
that  while  wages  and  hours  might  be  a 
matter  for  arbitration,  their  personal 
quarrel  with  a  foreman  was  not.  The 
strike  then  spread  until  a  large  part 
of  the  water-front  in  the  Chelsea  district 
was  affected. 

A  meeting  of  the  men  was  called  last 
Thursday  morning  at  which  three  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Adjustment  Board 
were  present:  Walter  Lippman,  assistant 
to  the  secretary  of  war;  R.  B.  Stevens, 
vice-president  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
and  T.  V.  O'Connor,  president  of  the 
Longshoremen's  Union.  The  United 
States  Army  Transport  Service  was  rep- 
resented by  Capt.  William  B.  Baker. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  men,  based 
on  the  vital  necessity  of  their  work   in 


connection  with  the  transport  service. 
This  made  considerable  impression  and 
it  was  voted,  418  to  217,  to  go  back  to 
work  and  let  arbitration  take  its  course. 

Both  of  these  strikes  seemed  to  be  con- 
trary to  agreements  recently  signed.  One 
was  entered  into  on  August  25  between 
representatives  of  the  Navy  Department, 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
international  unions  affiliated  with  it 
[the  Survey  for  September  1,  page 
488].  Under  this  agreement  all  disputes 
in  shipyards  were  to  be  settled  by  a 
commission,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  one  by  Samuel 
Gompers  and  one  by  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  At  about  the  same 
time  a  similar  agreement  was  signed  by 
a  representative  of  the  government  and 
officials  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Union.  These  strikes  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  looked  upon  as  violations  of 
these  agreements,*  for  the  men  involved 
had  nothing  to  do  with  making  them. 
While  agreements  of  this  character  un- 
doubtedly have  influence,  they  are  en- 
tered into  by  union  officials  as  individuals 
and  in  most  cases  have  no  binding  effect 
unless  ratified  by  the  members  of  the 
unions  concerned. 

The  labor  situation  in  the  West  which 
has  been  acute  for  some  time  is  to  be 
investigated  by  a  commission  recently 
appointed  by  President  Wilson.  Wil- 
liam B.  Wilson,  secretary  of  labor,  is 
chairman,  and  the  other  members  are 
J.  L.  Spangler,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Vernon  Z.  Reed,  of  Denver,  both  busi- 
ness men,  and  John  H.  Walker  and  E. 
P.  Marsh,  who  are  presidents  of  the 
State  Federations  of  Labor  respectively 
of  Illinois  and  Washington.  Felix 
Frankfurter,  who  has  been  an  assistant 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  is  secretary  of 
the  commission. 

COLLEGE    SOCIALISTS    SPLIT 
ON  THE  WAR 

IS  the  pacifist  a  scab?"  and  "shall 
democracy  be  laid  away  in  moth- 
balls for  the  duration  of  the  war?" 
These  questions,  among  others,  were 
considered  at  a  convention  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Socialist  Society  held  at  Bell- 
port,  L.  L,  September  18  to  24.  Notable 
speakers  were  present  and  the  conven- 
tion was  termed  the  most  successful  in 
the  history  of  the  society. 

Of  necessity  the  discussion  of  war 
problems  overshadowed  all  other  issues, 
and  both  interest  and  discussion  were 
whipped  to  a  white  heat  on  the  subject 
of  universal  service  in  time  of  war. 
Sweeping  support  of  the  state  in  its 
rights  over  the  individual  in  exacting 
such  service  in  defense  of  the  rights  of 
weaker  nations,  was  given  by  former 
Socialist  party  members — J.  G.  Phelps 
Stokes  and  John  Spargo — and  the  true 
internationalist  was  pictured  as  one  who 
did  not  fail  to  respond  to  a  weaker  na- 


tion's cry  of  distress.  In  fact,  support 
of  the  state  in  such  a  crisis  was  so  strong- 
ly presented  that  one  of  the  speakers  was 
accused  of  using  language  suitable  to  a 
German  text-book  on  one's  duty  to  the 
fatherland. 

The  simple  affirmation  of  the  liberty 
of  conscience  "without  intellectualities," 
as  against  the  duty  of  the  state  as  at 
present  imperfectly  constituted,  how- 
ever, evidently  received  the  assent  of  a 
majority  of  the  hearers;  as  well  as  the 
claim  that  while  the  individual  might 
resign  from  the  Socialist  Party  in  the 
time  of  present  stress,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  "resign"  with  equal  ease  one's 
citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

Pacifists  and  conscientious  objectors 
were  led  by  the  Rev.  Norman  M. 
Thomas  in  a  defense  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual  as  against  those  of  the  state. 
Yet  the  question,  what  is  the  pacifist  to 
do,  was  left  unanswered  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
who  declared  that  now  was  the  time  for 
principles  not  programs. 

Militarism  as  promoting  the  evils  of 
a  caste  system  received  due  attention 
from  the  pacifists,  while  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  universal  service 
admitted  that  such  service  was  not  good 
in  itself,  but  a  necessity. 

To  the  question,  What  peace  proposals 
shall  a  radical  advocate?  Walter  E. 
Weyl  declared  that  by  the  terms  of 
peace  each  nation  must  be  given  as  far 
as  possible  national  security  on  the 
basis  of  a  dynamic  and  democratic  in- 
ternationalism. 

Prof.  Harry  A.  Overstreet  held  that 
by  the  terms  of  peace  the  present  battle 
of  capitalistic  groups  fighting  for  terri- 
tory for  an  investment  area  must  come 
to  an  end  and  that  not  only  should  the 
future  ensure  the  open  door  for  trade, 
but  also  the  open  door  for  free  invest- 
ment. 

Socialist  Representation  at  the  Peace 
Settlement  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
by  Norman  Angell,  who  was  introduced 
as  the  author  of  the  "Bible  of  pacifism," 
an  address  which  met  the  evident  ap- 
proval of  his  hearers.  He  favored  a 
peace  conference  made  up  in  part  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  existing  governments, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  draft  and  in- 
itiate peace  measures,  and  in  part  of 
larger  groups  representing  the  various 
parliaments  of  the  nations  at  war,  with 
powers  of  revision  of  peace  measures. 
The  minority  opinions  of  the  Socialists 
and  radicals  must  be  represented  in  the 
final  settlement,  he  said,  to  act  as  a 
check  on  the  dead  weight  of  an  un- 
critical majority  opinion.  Such  a  confer- 
ence would  cut  athwart  national  fron- 
tiers on  the  lines  of  interest  common 
to  the  different  elements  within  the  va- 
rious groups.  Machinery  for  democratic 
control  would  thus  be  provided  and  worn 
out  diplomatic  methods  combated  at  the 
peace  table.  The  rights  of  the  minority 
to  be  heard  at  all  times  are  most  neces- 
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sary,  Mr.  Angell  declared,  and  free 
speech  must  be  permitted  as  a  guarantee 
of  such  rights. 

While  a  great  advance  has  been 
claimed  in  the  trend  toward  Socialism 
in  England,  said  the  speaker,  the  rank 
and  file  of  British  labor  is  reacting 
against  a  state  socialism  under  which  the 
unscrupulous  overseer  can  say  to  the 
worker  of  military  age:  "You  talk  back 
and  into  the  trenches  you  go."  Such 
state  socialism,  the  workers  already  see, 
may  bring  in  the  future  the  truly  servile 
state.  Mr.  Angell  further  asserted  that 
British  labor  is  moving  toward  a  guild 
system,  away  from  the  old  trade-union 
form  of  organization  and  from  a  state 
Socialist  bureaucracy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rights  of  the  state  as  supreme 
have  been  dramatically  brought  home  to 
the  worker  when  he  is  presented  with 
the  blue  ticket  and  ordered  .to  the 
trenches.  Conscription  has  changed  the 
worker's  ethical  conception  of  property- 
rights  and  such  change  foreshadows  a 
future  democratic  form  of  government 
responsible  to  all  the  people. 

While  there  was  an  attempt  by  So- 
cialist party  members  at  the  conference 
to  hark  back  to  straight  Socialist  propa- 
ganda and  the  fight  against  capitalism 
as  the  root  of  present  evils  in  society, 
and  thus  ignore  the  discussion  of  war 
problems,  such  an  attempt  did  not  meet 
the  approval  of  the  majority.  As  one 
of.  the  conference  speakers  pertinently 
remarked  in  private,  "How  can  you  take 
the  time  to  discuss  the  Socialist  theories 
of  surplus  value  and  the  class  struggle 
when  our  soldiers  are  already  preparing 
to  enter  the  trenches?" 

However  widely  radicals,  pacifists, 
conscientious  objectors  and  socialists 
might  differ  on  questions  of  public  pol- 
icy, it  was  evident  that  the  conference 
as  a  whole  was  agreed  that  the  great 
masses  of  working  people  of  the  warring 
nations  should  have  voice  not  only  in  the 
control  of  industry  but  in  the  settlement 
of  diplomatic  questions  and  international 
relations  as  well. 

CIVILIAN  HOSPITALS  HIT  BY 
WAR 

WAR  talk  naturally  held  a  prom- 
inent place  on  the  program  of  the 
nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association  at  Cleveland, 
September  14-18,  especially  as  Dr.  Win- 
ford  H.  Smith,  superintendent  of  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Hospitals  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  was  present  to 
represent  the  surgeon-general  of  the 
army  in  discussing  the  effect  of  the  war 
upon  civilian  hospitals,  dispensaries  and 
medical  schools. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  Washing- 
ton authorities  will  make  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  internes  and  medical 
students  of  the  hospitals  of  the  country, 
but  also  that  the  need  for  medical  men 


is  such  that,  if  the  war  continues,  a  seri- 
ous shortage  of  staff,  both  resident  and 
visiting,  must  be  anticipated.  The  in- 
ternal problems  forced  upon  the  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  by  the  withdrawal  of 
so  many  of  their  men  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  distracted  attention  from 
the  larger  problem  of  helping  out  the 
community  as  a  whole.  Shortage  of 
medical  service,  due  to  the  enlistment  of 
great  numbers  of  medical  men  in  the 
active  ages,  vitally  affects  the  com- 
munity ;  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are 
only  beginning  to  think  about  it.  A 
feeling  voiced  by  a  number  of  superin- 
tendents at  Cleveland  that  the  work  of 
their  institutions  would  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed was  vigorously  combated  by  au- 
thoritative speakers  who  argued  that  the 
special  needs  of  war  times  called  rather 
for  an  extension  of  their  work  in  many 
:ommunities. 

The  idea  of  pay-clinics  for  people  of 
moderate  means — the  rich  can  afford  to 
buy  the  best  and  the  poor  aocept  it  free 
— seemed,  by  the  discussions,  to  be  mak- 
ing gradual  headway  in  the  hospital 
world.  A  new  development  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  clinics  for  treating  ac- 


cident cases  under  the  state  workmen's 
compensation  laws.  Financial  respon- 
sibility is  placed  by  law  upon  the  em- 
ployer or  upon  the  company  in  which  he 
insures  so  that  the  hospital  transfers  to 
the  new  self-supporting  clinic,  in  which 
the  medical  staff  is  paid,  a  large  amount 
of  the  work  which  it  formerly  did  free 
or  for  a  nominal  fee  in  the  surgical  dis- 
pensary. The  largest  clinic,  at  New 
York  Hospital,  had  last  year  a  gross 
income  of  $35,000,  and  the  next  largest, 
at  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia, $10,000. 

These  new  institutions,  which  are  es- 
sentially pay-clinics  for  general  surgical 
work,  are  expected  to  spring  up  rapidly 
in  all  of  the  states  which  have  enacted 
workmen's  compensation  laws.  The  fact 
that  they  must  compete  with  individual 
doctors  and  with  doctors  engaged  by  em- 
ployers and  insurance  companies,  should 
prove  a  powerful  stimulus  to  efficiency 
in  their  work.  The  prediction  was  made 
that  they  will  prove  more  satisfactory 
than  the  average  private  practitioner  and 
that  their  establishment  heralds  a  great 
extension  of  surgical  pay-clinics  in  the 
next  few  years. 


Communications 

FEDERAL  STORAGE  AND 
MARKETING 

To  the  Editor:  The  high  cost  of  living  is 
bringing  out  the  usual  cry  for  investigation, 
but  with  this  clamor  for  investigation  very 
little  of  a  constructive  or  remedial  nature  is 
offered.  The  question  of  food  prices  and 
food  control  is  largely  a  question  of  storage 
and  marketing.  A  few  men  who  own  large 
storage  plants  control  the  price  of  eggs,  butter 
and  general  produce,  as  well  as  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

To  meet  this  situation,  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  adopt  their  method  in  a  community  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community.  The  writer 
proposes  the  establishment  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  a  federal  storage  and 
marketing  commission  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
secretary  of  agriculture  as  chairman,  this 
commission  to  have  comprehensive  powers 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  producing,  mar- 
keting, distributing,  retailing  and  handling 
of  food  products  of  every  description ;  and 
to  make  a  year  in  and  year  out  study  of  all 
questions  pertaining  to  the  production,  dis- 
tribution and  consumption  of  food  products. 

The  main  remedial  value  of  the  commis- 
sion, however,  would  lie  in  its  power  to 
cooperate  with  any  county  in  any  state  of  the 
nation  to  erect  and  maintain  at  the  expense 
of  the  county  a  completely  equipped  county 
storage  plant.  These  plants  would  be  owned 
by  the  counties  in  which  they  were  erected 
and,  of  course,  would  be  situated  in  the  most 
central  town  or  city  in  the  county.  The  ques- 
tion of  putting  up  these  plants  would  rest 
with  the  county  by  public  vote.  The  federal 
government,  through  the  storage  and  mar- 
keting commission,  would  pass  on  the  plans 
of  each  plant  and  approve  the  same  and, 
through  the  government,  guarantee  the  bonds 


issued  by  the  county  for  the  construction  of 
the  plant. 

The  management  of  these  county  storage 
plants  would  be  vested  in  a  manager  and  a 
local  county  commission,  subject  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  provided  by  the  federal  com- 
mission. The  profits  made  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plants,  after  paying  all  expenses, 
would  be  applied  to  paying  off  the  bonds 
guaranteed  by  the  government.  The  bonds 
would  be  amortized,  so  much  of  the  principal 
falling  due  each  year.  In  this  way,  the 
profits  made  from  the  plant  would  in  time 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  equipment  and  build- 
ings. The  rates  for  storing  food  would  be 
reasonable,  but  enough  to  pay  expenses  and 
make  a  profit  on  the  investment. 

Walter  Henry  Hull. 

Minneapolis. 

THE   REASON  FOR  WAR 

To  the  Editor:  It  was  with  deep  regret 
and  sorrow  I  first  knew  that  our  beloved 
country  had  decided  to  enter  the  horrid  war 
that  Germany  has  forced  upon  the  world. 
As  I  thought  of  Christ  and  His  sayings,  that 
He  had  power  to  call  on  legions  of  angels 
to  protect  Himself  but  instead  was  mocked 
and  whipped  and  spit  upon,  and  without  re- 
sistance was  so  inhumanely  put  to  death,  I 
thought  wars  could  never  be  right.  But  at 
last,  the  truth  of  what  Christ's  mock  trial 
before  Pilate  meant,  dawned  upon  me 
(Peter  1:14). 

Governments  are  for  the  punishment  of 
evil-doers  and  for  the  praise  of  those  that 
do  well.  Pilate  was  on  trial  as  well  as 
Christ,  for  he  admitted  Christ's  innocence, 
for  he,  it  is  said,  knew  that  for  envy  Christ 
had  been  delivered  to  him,  and  he  said  of 
Christ  to  the  people,  "Why,  what  evil  has 
he    done?     I   find    no   fault   in    Him."     But 
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there,  as  so  often  is  the  case,  justice  failed, 
because  Pilate  wanted  place  and  power,  as 
did  also  the  leading  Jews  theirs. 

So  now,  if  our  government  stands  for 
justice  and  the  punishment  of  evil-doers  as 
we  believe  it  does,  we  must  uphold  the 
power  to  punish  evil,  that  is,  to  stop  the  evil 
practices  that  are  in  the  world,  that  is  vested 
in  it,  and  strive  to  have  that  lasting  peace 
which  justice  will  bring  come  soon. 

Mrs.  A.  Hamilton. 

Tallahassee,   Fla. 
A  PLAYGROUND  FOR  JAVA 

To  the  Editor:  A  letter  has  just  reached 
me  from  my  correspondent  in  Java,  James 
Etty.  He  has  been  receiving  regularly  the 
Survey  and  the  Playground  Magazine.  He 
writes,  "I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that 
our  place  is  getting  its  playground."  He  then 
modestly  adds  that,  while  he  did  not  take  an 
active  part  in  it,  "I  think  the  many  times 
I  spoke  about  your  American  playground 
movement  must  to  have  helped  to  level  the 
paths." 

It  is  just  these  beginnings  all  over  the 
world,  promoted  by  just  such  articles  as  ap- 
peared in  the  Survey  and  in  the  Playground 
Magazine,  that  are  leading  to  a  broader  in- 
ternationalism and  helping  to  make  the  way 
for  a  better  understanding  and  a  more  last- 
ing peace  in  the  future. 

C.  M.  Goethe. 

MAKING  THE  WAR  SAFE  FOR 
CHILDHOOD 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  read  an  article 
on  this  subject  in  the  Survey  of  August  11. 
Having  long  admired  the  energy  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  American  people,  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  new  direction  it 
has  taken. 

I  expect  shortly  to  hear  of  experiments 
with  the  object  of  making  water  dry  and 
making  fire  cold.  Try  these  first.  You  will 
find  it  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tory results.  When  you  have  succeeded  you 
may  have  good  hope  of  making  war  safe  for 
childhood. 

In  the  meantime  would  you  like  to  hear 
some  of  the  things  that  take  place  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  you  quote  in  England  to  make 
the  war  safe  for  children.  One  has  only 
to  open  the  window  of  this  English  cottage 
to  hear  the  cry  of  the  children. 

Pitiful  enough,  isn't  it?  The  children  who 
have  been  frightened  into  meningitis  by  air 
raids;  the  children  who  have  died  in  an- 
guish from  bombs;  the  children  whose 
"father  died  at  the  front;  and  it  upset  mother 
so  she  died  when  baby  was  born";  the  babies 
who  have  been  made  old  before  their  time 
because  they  know  what  death  and  parting 
and  terror  and  anxiety  mean.  But  none  of 
these  things  could  happen  yet  to  American 
children. 

Wait  now,  there's  a  neighbor's  child  run- 
ning up  the  path.  That's  Muriel.  Her  father 
is  in  a  munition  factory;  there's  her  mother 
come  out  to  fetch  her.  She's  a  sturdy-looking 
little  lass,  nothing  the  matter  with  Muriel ; 
look  a  bit  closer.  Something  funny  about 
those  baby-eyes,  isn't  there?  Movements 
jerky  and  uncontrolled,  afraid  the  brain's 
not  normal?  That's  right,  Muriel  isn't  nor- 
mal. She'll  never  be  quite  "like  other  chil- 
dren." Hear  her  mother  apologize  for 
Muriel. 

"I  had  a  young  brother  at  the  front.  Only 
the  two  of  us,  there  was.  All  the  time  I 
was  carrying  baby  I  was  nearly  out  of  my 
mind  with  worry  about  him.  Then  the  tele- 
gram's come  saying  he  was  killed.  Muriel 
was  born  that  night.  A  seven  months'  child 
she  was,  and  she's  always  been  the  same  as 
you  see.  I'm  sure  I'd  have  borne  anything 
myself  rather  than  hurt  the  child,  but  a 
woman  can't  help  her  feelings." 

You've  got  to  see  that  the  men  in  the 
trenches  don't  carry  with  them  the  hearts  of 


American  women,  if  you  don't  want  the  ab- 
normal child  like  Muriel. 

There  was  a  baby  born  down  our  street 
the  other  day.  We  all  took  an  interest  in 
him  because  his  father  was  a  discharged  sol- 
dier "invalided  out."  He  had  been  married 
immediately  on  his  discharge  to  the  girl  he 
was  engaged  to  before  the  war.  Let's  hear 
what  nurse  has  to  say  about  the  baby. 

"Mrs.  Milligan's  baby  is  going  to  be  a 
rare  handful.  He's  as  pretty  a  baby  as  ever 
I  saw,  but  you  can't  put  him  down  a  minute 
or  he  screams  himself  almost  into  convul- 
sions. Not  cry,  he  doesn't,  screams  right 
out." 

"How  do  you  account  for  that,  nurse?" 

"Well,  you  see  his  daddy  had  shell  shock, 
he's  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  I  saw,  but  he 
gets  caught  hold  of  by  terror.  She  thought 
she'd  get  him  right,  but  with  baby  coming, 
very  likely  it  got  on  her  nerves  instead. 
Anyway  you've  only  to  look  at  baby's  eyes  to 
see  he  was  born  frightened."  You've  got 
to  see  that  American  women  don't  marry 
men  who've  given  their  nerve  for  their  coun- 
try if  you  don't  want  neurotic  babies. 

Then  there's  little  Mary,  dainty  little 
Mary  with  the  blue  eyes,  down  last  week 
with  bread-rash  and  dysentery,  she  doesn't 
seem  to  pick  up.  Her  mother  doesn't  feel 
sure  she's  ^oing  to  rear  that  only  little 
daughter.  "There  doesn't  seem  any  way  we 
can  get  her  the  right  food  though  we've  got 
the  money."  There  is  a  world  shortage  of 
food — wheat  and  milk  used  for  munitions. 
When  you  take  millions  of  men  from  produc- 
tion and  use  them  in  destruction,  do  you 
think  you  can  be  sure  of  having  the  pure 
bread  and  the  unadulterated  milk  that  is  nec- 
essary to  save  the  lives  of  your  children  like 
little  Mary? 

American  people!  Your  children  are  in 
danger.  In  danger,  both  physical  and  moral. 
Your  sensitive  little  ones  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  neurotic  from  living  in  the  war 
atmosphere  of  fear,  excitement  and  anxiety. 
Your  less  sensitive  child  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming brutalized  and  hardened  by  the  same 
atmosphere.  Hurry  on  with  your  palliatives. 
Get  all  you  can  for  the  children  while  you 
can.  And  then  you,  great  American  nation, 
sit  down  and  weep  at  the  futility  of  your 
task  of  making  war  safe  for  childhood.  Nay, 
rather,  weep  in  an  agony  of  great  compassion 
and  pity  for  the  child-victim  of  war  in  every 
belligerent  country.  See,  as  in  a  vision,  the 
millions  of  suffering  and  tortured  and  tor- 
mented babies.  Weep,  because  fear  and  pain 
looks  at  you  from  the  blue  eyes  of  children. 
The  children  are  weeping  too;  it  is  because 
they  foresee  that  very  surely  when  the  war 
has  eaten  into  the  vitals  of  your  nation  the 
ranks  of  suffering  babyhood  must  be  joined 
by  the  children  who  will  pay  the  price  of 
war  in  America. 

V.  A.  Pearn. 

St.  Michael's  Cottage  Mount, 
Guildford,  England. 

EDUCATE  THE  GERMANS 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion, which,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  one  of 
the  most  powerful  methods  of  winning  the 
war,  and  still  it  seems,  to  me,  to  be  much 
more  neglected  than  it  should  be. 

I  speak  of  the  education  of  the  German 
people,  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 
facts  among  the  Germans,  and,  if  necessary, 
a  bureau  to  be  created  in  the  United  States, 
Germany,  France  and  Russia,  possibly  Italy, 
for   this   purpose. 

Training  the  German  mind  to  think  prop- 
erly and  according  to  the  standards  adopted 
by  humanity  can  do  as  much,  and  possibly 
more,  than  bullets,  and  in  a  much  more  hu- 
man way.  For  example,  the  scattering  of 
the  President's  speech  inside  of  the  German 
lines  by  aviators  was  the  cause  of  numerous 
Germans  deserting  into  our  lines.   The  Presi- 


dent's message  to  Russia  was  a  strong  factor 
in  stimulating  the  Russians,  and,  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  an  educator  among  the 
Germans  if  it  had  been  carried  to  them, 
which  fact  I  am  not  conversant  on ;  facts 
pertaining  to  the  wanton  destruction  of 
women  and  children  and  non-combatants, 
and  the  anger  it  arouses  among  the  enemies 
of  Germany  and  in  neutral  countries. 

The  after-effect  of  the  war  on  Germany, 
and  the  impossibility  of  building  up  her  mer- 
chant marine,  emphasize  the  fact  that  all 
neutral  nations  will  hesitate  and  refrain 
from  dealing  with  Germany;  and  the  severe 
consequences  arising  therefrom,  affecting 
Germany,  probably  as  bad  or  worse  than 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  war,  that  is, 
eventually;  the  horrible  destruction  of  the 
men  of  Germany  and  the  consequent  effect 
on  the  nation,  later;  the  awful  debt  that 
Germany  is  piling  up  against  her  people, 
really  mean  that  each  man  is  to  work  for 
years  and  virtually  pay  himself,  making  the 
conditions  such  that  it  will  be  just  as  well 
for  Germany  to  repudiate  her  debt  as  to  pay 
it,  as  far  as  the  people  of  Germany  are 
concerned. 

There  are  a  thousand  lines  of  thought, 
and  my  idea  is  that  information  should  be 
scattered  broadcast  by  the  use  of  our  air- 
planes, or  other  methods,  in  which  informa- 
tion can  be  gotten  into  Germany.  Appro- 
priations should  be  made  for  this  purpose, 
and  I  fully  believe  wide  influence  and  re- 
sults can  be  secured  in  this  way. 

Long,  Lamoreaux  &  Long, 
Per  Lowell  A.  Lamoreaux. 

Minneapolis. 

A  DELINQUENT   HEADLINE 

To  the  Editor:  May  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  misleading  headline  in  a  Common 
Welfare  item  of  September  15,  which  gives 
an  inaccurate  idea  of  the  article  reviewed 
from  the  Journal  of  Delinquency,  by  the 
words  "two  immigrants  out  of  five  feeble- 
minded." The  idea  is  not  borne  out  by  your 
review  which  follows.  The  article  in  ques- 
tion begins  with  a  summary  of  which  the  first 
two  paragraphs  are  as  follows: 

"This  is  a  study  not  of  immigrants  in  gen- 
eral but  of  six  small  highly  selected  groups, 
four  of  'average  normals'  and  two  of  appar- 
ent 'defectives,'  all  of  them  steerage  passen- 
gers arriving  at  Ellis  Island."  "The  study 
makes  no  determination  of  the  actual  per- 
centage, even  of  these  groups,  who  are  feeble- 
minded." 

The  most  that  the  article  contends  is  that 
40  per  cent  of  the  very  small  number  of 
immigrants  studied  were  probably  feeble- 
minded. Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in 
efforts  to  impove  the  condition  of  the  feeble- 
minded feel  our  task  to  be  so  serious  that  we 
are  in  constant  danger  of  deserved  criticism 
because  of  over-statement.  I  fear  that  peo- 
ple reading  the  headline  only,  or  biased  by  it 
in  reading  the  review,  may  imagine  that  this 
is  an  instance  of  that  kind. 

Alexander  Johnson. 
[Field   Secretary  of   the   Committee   on   Pro- 
vision for  the  Feebleminded.] 

Philadelphia. 


JOTTINGS 


IN  A  REPORT  to  the  American  people  the 
American  Red  Cross  says  that  from  May  10, 
up  to  August  31,  it  had  appropriated  $12,- 
339,681  for  work  in  Europe,  $10,692,601  of 
it  in  France,  the  remainder  in  Russia,  Ru- 
mania, Italy,  Serbia,  England  and  Armenia. 
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Some  appropriations  are  for  a  year  but  the 
greater  part  will  have  been  spent  by  Novem- 
ber next. 


PRESIDENT  VIERA  of  Uruguay  has  issued 
a  decree  officially  recognizing  the  second 
Pan-American  Child  Welfare  Congress  to  be 
held  in  Montevidio  next  March.  This  decree 
places  the  Congress  under  governmental 
auspices  and  authorizes  the  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  to  invite  other  countries  of  North, 
South  and  Central  America  to  send  official 
delegates.  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  United  States  and  Edward  N. 
Clopper,  105  East  22  street,  New  York  is 
secretary. 

EIGHT  ten-hour  courses  in  social  welfare 
work  by  Nathan  Peyser,  director  of  the 
Educational  Alliance,  are  announced  by  the 
extension  department  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  courses  are  free 
and  will  be  given  downtown.  Registration 
is  now   open. 

WAR  and  Health  will  be  the  central  theme 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  at  Washington 
October  17-20.  The  leading  speakers  will 
be  representatives  of  the  appropriate  federal 
services. 


WALTER  E.  CLARK,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Nevada,  taking 
office  January  1.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio, 
Wesleyan  and  Columbia  Universities  and 
was  for  some  years  a  resident  of  Green- 
wich House  in  New  York  city. 


UNDER  an  appropriation  by  the  last  legis- 
lature, California  has  created  the  office  of 
state  director  of  physical  education  which  is, 
practically  speaking,  a  state  superintendent 
of  playgrounds.  It  is  understood  that  Clark 
Hetherington  of  Wisconsin  has  been  tendered 
the   appointment  and  has  accepted  it. 

THE  first  annual  report  of  the  New  York 
city  Children's  Court  since  it  was  organized 
as  a  separate  court  has  just  come  from  the 
press.  The  presiding  justice,  Judge  Franklin 
Chase  Hoyt,  shows  that,  although  in  1916 
there  was  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number 
of  arraignments,  the  number  of  hearings  in- 
creased, indicating  that  the  court  gave  more 
careful  attention  to  the  individual  case.  The 
establishing  of  the  probation  bureau,  which 
now  has  fifty-five  salaried  probation  officers, 
has  reduced  the  number  of  commitments  to 
institutions  from  3,682  in  1912  to  2,893  in 
1916.  This  decrease,  it  is  estimated,  has 
saved  the  city,  $238,680  in  money  paid  for 
the  maintenance  of  committed  children.  Of 
the  12,425  children  arraigned  in  1916,  84  per 
cent  were  arraigned  for  the  first  time,  11.4 
per  cent  for  the  second  time,  3.1  per  cent  for 
the  third  time  and  1.5  per  cent  for  the  fourth 
time  or  oftener. 


MAYOR  MITCHEL,  of  New  York  city, 
spoke  on  Monday  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  first  of  twelve  new  buildings  to 
be  erected  at  the  Children's  Hospitals  and 
School  for  the  Feebleminded  on  Randall's 
Island  under  an  appropriation  of  $1,600,000. 
Some  of  the  present  buildings  were  put  up 
in  1869.  "In  an  institution  such  as  this," 
said  Mayor  Mitchel,  "the  buildings  should 
last  no  longer  than  their  usefulness.  When 
better  methods  have  been  found  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  unfortunates  who  have  occupied 
them  and  when  better  methods  of  construc- 
tion have  been  devised,  then  these  buildings 
that  we  are  erecting  today  must  come  down 
and  new  buildings  take  their  place.  That  is 
progress  and  nothing  short  of  it  is  progress." 


COMING   MEETINGS 

[Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy   unchanged   throughout   the   month.'] 

American  Public  Health  Association,  War 
Meeting,  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  17-20.  Head- 
quarters, Hotel  Willard.  Acting  secretary,  A. 
W.  Hedrick,  126  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month;  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

A.  L.  A.  Book  List;  monthly;  $1;  annotated  mag- 
azine on  book  selection;  valuable  guide  to  best 
books;  American  Library  Association,  78  East 
Washington   St.,  Chicago. 

American  Red  Cross  Magazine;  monthly;  $2  a 
year;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  publishers,  New 
York. 

American  Journal  of  Public  Health;  monthly;  $3 
a  year;  3  months'  trial  (4  months  to  Survey 
readers),  50  cents;  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation,  126  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston. 

A  Voice  in  the  Wilderness ;  $1  a  year.  A  magazine 
of  sane  radicalism.  At  present  deals  particu- 
larly with  our  autocratic  suppression  of  free 
speech,  free  press  and  peaceable  assembly.  An 
indispensable  magazine  to  the  lover  of  liberty. 
12  Mount  Morris  Park,  New  York  City. 

Better  Films  Movement:  Bulletin  of  Affiliated 
Committees;  monthly;  $1;  ten  cents  an  issue. 
Information  about  successful  methods.  Ad- 
dress National  Committee  for  Better  Films,  or 
National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures, 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin;  quarterly;  $2  a  year; 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East  22 
street,  New  York. 

The  Club  Worker;  monthly;  30  cents  a  year;  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Workers,  35  East  30 
St.,  New  York. 

The  Crisis;  monthly;  $1 ;  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  publisher, 
70   Fifth  Ave.,   New  York. 

The  Critic  and  Guide;  monthly;  $1  a  year.  De- 
voted to  medical  sociology,  rational  sexology, 
birth  control,  etc.  Wm.  J.  Robinson,  M.D., 
Editor.     12  Mount  Morris  Park,  New  York  City. 

The  Journal  of  Home  Economics;  monthly;  $2 
a  year;  foreign  postage,  35c.  extra;  Canadian, 
20c. ;  American  Home  Economics  Association, 
1211    Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

The  Journal  of  Negro  History;  quarterly;  $1  a 
year;  foreign  subscriptions  25  cents  extra;  con- 
cerned with  facts  not  with  opinions;  Association 
for  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  1216  You 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Life  and  Labor;  $1  a  year;  a  spirited  record  of 
the  organized  struggle  of  women,  by  women,  for 
women  in  the  economic  world.  Published  by 
The  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
Room  703,  139  North  Clark  street,  Chicago. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

National  Municipal  Review;  monthly;  $5  a  year; 
authoritative,  public  spirited,  constructive;  Na- 
tional Municipal  League;  North  American  Bldg., 
Philadelphia 

The  Negro  Year  Book;  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala. ;  an 
annual;  35c.  postpaid;  permanent  record  of  cur- 
rent events.  An  encyclopedia  of  450  pages  of 
historical  and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
Negro.  General  and  special  bibliographies;  full 
index. 

The  Playground  Magazine;  monthly;  $2;  Recrea- 
tion in  Industries  and  Vocational  Recreation 
are  discussed  in  the  August  Playground.  Prob- 
lems involved  in  laying  out  playgrounds  are 
taken  up  in  detail  by  A.  E.  Metzdorf,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.  Price  of  this  issue  $.50.  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
1    Madison    Ave.,    New   York. 

Proportional  Representation  Review;  quarterly; 
40  cents  a  year.  American  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation League,  802  Franklin  Bank  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

Public  Health  Nurse  Quarterly,  $1  a  year;  na- 
tional organ  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  600 
Lexington   Ave.,   New  York. 

Social  Hygiene;  a  quarterly  magazine;  $2  per 
year;  The  Social  Hygiene  Bulletin;  monthly; 
$.25  per  year;  both  free  to  members;  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation,   105   W.  40   St.,   New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  monthly;  illustrated;  folk 
song,  and  corn  club,  and  the  great  tidal  move- 
ments of  racial  progress;  all  in  a  very  human 
vein;  $1  a  year;  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton, 
Va. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a   transcript   of  social   work  and   forces;    Survey 

Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St,  New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

[Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser 
tions,    copy    unchanged    throughout    the   month.] 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

Athletics  for  Elementary  School  Girls.  By 
Ethel  Rockwell,  Supervisor  and  Director  Girls' 
Gymnasium,  Public  Schools,  Kalamazoo,  Mich- 
igan. Price  Fifteen  Cents.  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madison 
avenue,  New  York  city. 

NEW    NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    PAMPHLETS 
No.     92     Rural  Social  Work.     William  T.  Cross 

(8   cents). 
No.     95     Public  Health  as  a  Social  Movement. 

Irving   Fisher   (12   cents). 
No.     96     The  Bearing  of  Psychology  on  Social 
Case  Work.     William  Healey,  M.  D. 
(8  cents). 
No.     97     Intensive  and  Constructive  Journalism 
in  Health  Education;  an  Example. 
C.  E.  Terry,  M.  D.   (8  cents). 
No.     98     The  Relations   of   Food  Economics   to 
the  Nutritive  Value  of  the  Diet. 
Lucy  H.  Gillet  (6  cents). 
No.     99     The   Public   Health    Program    of   the 
Present       Day.       William       Charles 
White,  M.  D.   (8  cents). 
No.  100     The    Apportionment    of    the    Health 
Budget.       Franz     Schneider,     Jr.     (8 
cents). 
No.  101     The   Possibilities  and  Limitations  of 
Special  Taxation   of   Land.     Arthur 
N.  Young  (8  cents). 
No.   102     The   Significance  to  the  City  of   Its 
Local    Community    Life.      Mary    E. 
McDowell   (6  cents). 
No.   103     Possibilities     and     Opportunities     of 
Federation,    or   Councils   of    Social 
Agencies.      Sherman   C.    Kingsley    (8 
cents). 
No.  104     The    Negro    and    the    New    Economic 
Conditions.     R.  R.  Moton   (6  cents). 
No.   105     Financing    Charities    in     War    Time. 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay   (6  cents). 
No.   106     Illegitimacy    in    Europe    as    Affected 
by  the  War.     Emma  O.  Lundberg  (8 
cents). 
No.  107  -  The     Progress    of    Financial     Federa- 
tions.    William  J.   Norton   (6  cents). 
No.   108     A    Business    Man's    Criticism    of    the 
Present     Organization     of     Social 
Service.     Fred  A.  Geier  (6  cents). 
No.   109     Mobilizing    the    Churches    for    Com- 
munity Service.     Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild 
(8  cents). 
No.   110     Agencies     of    Socializing    the    Rural 
Mind.      Professor    Ernest    R.    Groves 
(8  cents). 
No.   Ill     The    Relative    Value    of    Prevention 
and      Treatment      of      Alcoholism. 
H.  W.  Mitchell,  M.  D.   (8  cents). 
No.  112     Distributive  Co-operation.    James  Ford 

(6  cents). 
No.  113     The    Institutional    Care    of    the    In- 
jured.     I.    L.    Nascher,    M.    D.     (8 
cents). 
No.  114    The   Ideals   of   Financial   Federation. 

Fred  R.  Johnson  (6  cents). 
No.  115     Community   Organization    for   Mental 
Hygiene.      Owen    Copp,    M.    D.     (8 
cents). 
No.  116     Recent   Progress   in    Determining  the 
Nature  of  Crime  and  the  Character 
of      Criminals.       Bernard       Glueek, 
M.  D.     (10  cents). 
No.   117     Some  Mental  Problems  at  Sing  Sins. 

Bernard  Glueek,  M.  D.   (6  cents). 
No.   118     The    City   and    Its    Local    Community 

Life.     Robert  A.  Woods  (6  cents). 
No.   119     The  Desirability  of  Medical  Wardens 
for  Prisons.     E.  E.  Southard,  M.  D. 
(8  cents). 
No.  120     Zones  of  Community  Effort  in  Mental 
Hygiene.     E.  E.  Southard,  M.  D.   (8 
cents). 
Order  by  number.     Send  remittance  with  order. 
Address  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  315 
Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

PAMPHLETS    ON   TUBERCULOSIS 

Tuberculosis  Dispensary  Method  and  Procedure. 
By  F.  Elisabeth  Crowell.  A  pamphlet  showing 
how  to  establish  and  conduct  a  tuberculosis  clinic. 
Price  twenty-five  cents. 

Tuberculosis  Hospital  and  Sanatorium  Con- 
struction. By  Thomas  S.  Carrington,  M.D. 
An  illustrated  handbook  with  detailed  plans  for 
architects  and  others  interested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  tuberculosis  hospitals  and  sanatoria. 
Price  sixty-two  cents  postpaid. 

Workingmen's  Organizations  in  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Campaign.  A  study,  with  sug- 
gestions on  the  utilization  of  workingmen  in  the 
campaign  against  tuberculosis.  Price  twenty 
cents. 
Order   from    The   National    Association    for   the 

Study   and    Prevention   of   Tuberculosis,    105   East 

22  street,  New  York. 

Public  Schools  Athletic  League.  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madi- 
son avenue,  New  York  city.  Price  Fifteen 
Cents. 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 
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KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged  alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and 
pamphlets  supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right  hands. 


SUBJECT   INDEX 

Americanization,  Nlil. 

Better    Films   Movement,   Ncbf. 

Birth    Registration,  Aaspim. 

Blindness,  Ncpb. 

Cancer,  Ascc 

Central  Councils,  Aaoc. 

Charities,  Ncsw. 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Amer.   Assn.   for  Org.   Charity. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,  Nml,  Sbo. 
CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.  Child  Labor  Com. 

Natl.  Child  Welf.  Exhibit  Assn. 

Natl.  Com.  for  Better  Films. 

Natl.  Kindergarten    Assn. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child  Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Nspie,  Praa. 
CHURCH  AND   SOCIAL  SERVICE 

(Episcopal)  Jt.  Com.  on  Soc.  Ser.,  Pec. 

(Federal)  Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Ser.,  Fccca. 

(Unitarian)  Dept.  of  Soc.  and  Pub.  Ser.,  Aua. 
CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Natl.  Municipal  League. 

Short  Ballot  Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Civilian  Relief,  Arc 
Clinics,   Industrial,   Ncl. 
Commission  Government,  Nml,  Sbo. 
Community   Organization,  Aiss. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,  Nlww. 
Consumers,   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 

Coordination  Social  Agencies,  Aadc,   Aiss. 
Correction.  Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 
COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.   on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,   Fccca,   Arc. 

County  Ywca. 
Crime,    Sa 

Disfranchisement.    Naacp. 
EDUCATION 

Amer.  Library  Assn. 

Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Natl.  Kindergarten   Assn. 

Natl.   Soc.  for  Prom,  of  Ind.  Ed. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey   Associates,   Ed.   Dept.,   Hi. 

Young   Women's    Christian    Association. 
Electoral   Reform,   Nml,  Ti,  Apkl. 
Eugenics,  Er. 

Exhibits.  Aaspim,  Ncpb,  Nyshs. 
Fatigue.   Ncl. 
Feeblemindedness,    Ofm,    Xcmh. 


FOUNDATIONS 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Franchises.  Nml. 

HEALTH 

Amer.  Pub.   Health  Assn. 

Amer.  Assn.   for   Study   &  Prev'n't'n    Inf.   Mort. 

Amer.  Social  Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.  for  Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Amer.  Red  Cross. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Com.of  One  Hund.  on  Natl.  Health. 

Com.  on  Prov.  for  Feebleminded. 

Eugenics  Registry. 

Natl.  Assn.  for  Study  and  Prevt.  Tuberculosis. 

Natl.  Com.  for  Ment.   Hygiene. 

Natl.  Com.   for  Prev.    of  Blindness. 

Natl    Org.   for   Public   Health   Nursing. 

Natl.  Soc.  Hygiene  .A  =sn. 

New  York  Social   Hygiene  Society, 

Ncsw,  Ncwea, 

Survey  Associates,   Heaith  Dept. 
Health   Insurance,   Aall. 
History.  Asnlh. 
Home  Economics,  Ahea. 
Home  Work,  Ncl.  Nclc 
Hospitals.  Naspt. 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  Ywca. 
Tdiocy,  Cpfm. 
Imbecility,  Cpfm. 

IMMIGRATION 

Council  of  Jewish  Worn.,  Dept.  Im.  Aid. 

International   Institute  for  Foreign-born  Women 
of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.  Lib.  Im.  League,  Nfs,  Ntas,  Tas. 
Industrial  hygiene,   Apha. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Industrial   Girls'   Clubs  of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.  Child   Labor   Com. 

Natl.   Consumers   League. 

Natl.  League  of  Worn.  Workers. 

Natl.   Worn.    Trade  Union    League. 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   Dept.   Ind.   Studies. 

Survey  Associates,  Ind.  Dept. 

Ncsw,  Nspie. 
Insanity,   Ncmh. 
Institutions,  Ahea. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.   on  Int.  Justice  and  Good  Will,  Fccca. 
Survey  Associates,  For.   Serv.  Dept. 
Natl.   Woman's  Peace  Party. 

Labor  Laws.  Aall,  Ncl,  Nclc. 

Legislative    Reform,  Aprl. 

Liquor,  Nml. 

LIBRARIES 

American  Library  Assn. 

Russ.  Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental  Hygiene,  Cpfm,  Ncmh. 
Military  Relief,  Arc. 
Minimum  Wage,  Ncl. 
Mountain  Whites,  Rsp. 
Municipal  Government,  Aprl,  Nfs,  Nml. 
National    Service,   Aiss. 
Negro  Training.   Asnlh,   Hi,  Ti. 
Neighborhood  Work.  Nfs. 
Nursing.  Apha.  Arc.  Nophs. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 

PEACE 

National    Woman's  Peace  Party. 
Peonage.  Naacp. 
Playgrounds,   Praa. 
Pbvsical   Training,  Praa. 
Police,  Nml. 

Protection   Women   Workers,  Ncl,  Ntas. 
Prostitution.  Asha. 
Public  Health.  Apha.  Cohnh,  Nophs. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Assn.   for  Study  Negro  Life  and  Hist. 

Hampton   Institute. 

Natl.  Assn.  for  Adv.   Colored  Peop. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn..  South  Highland  Div. 

Tuskegee  Institute. 

Alil.  Er. 
Pprnnstructinn.   Ncsw. 
Regulation  of  Motion  Pictures,  Ncbf. 

RECREATION 

Playground   and   Rec.   Assn.  of  Amer. 

Russell   Saee   Fdn.,   Dept.   of  Rec. 

Ncbf.     Ywca. 
REMEDIAL  IOANS 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   D;-  .  of  Rem.   Loans. 
Sanatoria.  Naspt. 
Self-Government.   Nlww. 

SETTLEMENTS    ■ 

Natl.    Fed.    of  Settlements. 
Sex  Education,  Asha.  Nyshs. 
Schools.  Ahea.  Hi,  Ti. 
Short   Ballot.    Sbo. 
^tinrt   Working   Hours.    Ncl. 
Social    Agencies,    Surveys    of,    Aaoc. 
Social   Hygiene,   Asha,   Nyshs. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE 

Amer.    Inst,    of    Soc.    Service. 
Com.   on   Ch.  and   Soc.    Service,   Fccca. 
Dept.    of    Soc.    and    Public   Service,   Aua. 
Joint   Com.    on    Soc.    Service,    Pec. 


SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.    Conference    of    Social    Work. 
Statistics,  Rsf. 
SURVEYS 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   Dept.    Sur.   and   Ex. 

Ncmh,  Praa,  Ncwea,  Nspie. 
Taxation,  Nml. 

National  Travelers  Aid  Society. 
TRAVELERS  AID 

National  Travelers'  Aid  Society. 

Travelers  Aid   Society. 

Cjw. 
Tuberculosis,   Naspt. 
Vocational    Education,    Nclc,    Rsf. 
Unemployment,   Aall, 
WAR  RELIEF 

Am.    Red    Cross. 

Preventive  Constructive  Girls'  Work  of  Ywca 
WOMEN 

Amer.    Home    Economics   Assn. 

Natl.  Consumers'    League. 

Natl.   League   of   Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.   Women's   Trade    Union   League. 

Cjw,  Ntas,  Tas. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Working  Girls. 

Nlww.,  Tas. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  Workmen's  compensation;  health  in- 
surance; industrial  hygiene;  unemployment;  one- 
day-rest-in-seven;  administration  of  labor  laws. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING 
CHARITY— Mrs.  W.  H.  Lothrop,  ch'n;  Francis 
H.  McLean,  gen.  sec'y;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Correspondence  and  active  field  work  in  the  or- 
ganization, and  solution  of  problems  confronting, 
charity  organization  societies  and  councils  of 
social  agencies;  surveys  of  social  agencies;  plans 
for  proper  coordination  of  effort  between  different 
social   agencies. 

AMERICAN  ASSOC.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exac.  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature  on  request.  Traveling  exhibit. 
Urges  prenatal  instruction;  adequate  obstetrical 
care;  birth  registration;  maternal  nursing;  infant 
welfare   consultations 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  NEGRO 
LIFE  AND  HISTORY— Carter  G.  Woodson,  di- 
rector of  research;  1216  You  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  To  popularize  the  Negro  and  his 
contributions  to  civilization  that  he  may  not 
become  a  negligible  factor  in  the  thought  of  the 
world. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—Mrs.  Alice  P.  Norton,  sec'y;  1326  E. 
58  St.,  Chicago.^  Information  supplied  on  any- 
thing that  pertains  to  food,  shelter,  clothing  or 
management  in  school,   institution  or  home. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE— Founded  by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong.  Nathaniel 
M.    Pratt,   gen.   sec'y.      Edward   W.    Bemis,   Robert 

A.  Woods,  dept.  directors,  Bible  House,  Astor 
Place,  New  York.  Welcomes  inquiries  as  to  all 
matters  of  community  organization  and  progress. 
Members  of  its  staff  glad  to  enter  into  consulta- 
tion by  correspondence  about  given  conditions 
or  particular  projects.  Assists  in  bringing  to  in- 
dividual new  undertakings  the  combined  results 
and  lessons  of  the  best  productive  achievement. 
Ready  to  aid  in  securing  publications,  speakers, 
temporary  or  permanent  leadership.  Particular 
attention  given  to  requests  from  communities  in 
which  all  such  effort  is  at  an  early  stage.  Seeks 
to  bring  about  better  cooperation  among  special- 
ized national  organizations,  toward  securing  the 
more  comprehensive  local  application  of  their 
types  of  service.  Promotes  the  fullest  extension 
of  principles  and  methods  which  on  a  limited 
scale  have  conclusively  shown  their  power  for  the 
upbuilding   of   the  nation. 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION— George 

B.  Utley,  exec,  sec'y;  78  E.  Washington  St,  Chi- 
cago. Furnishes  information  about  organizing 
libraries,  planning  library  buildings,  training 
librarians,  cataloging  libraries,  etc  List  of  publi- 
cations on  request. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE— C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y;  802  Franklin 
Bank  Building,  Philadelphia.  Advocates  a  rational 
and  fundamental  reform  in  electing  representatives. 
Literature  free.  Membership  $1. 
AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 
— Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  pres.,  Chicago;  A.  W.  Hed- 
rich,  acting  sec'y;  1039  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Ob- 
ject: to  promote  public  and  persona]  health.  Health 
Employment  Bureau  lists  health  officers,  public 
health  nurses,  industrial  hygienists,  etc. 
AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  —  National  officers: 
Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
president;  Robert  W.  DeForest,  vice-president; 
John  Skelton  Williams,  treasurer;  John  W.  Davis, 
counselor;  Charles  L.  Magee,  secretary;  Hon. 
William  Howard  Taft,  chairman  central  commit- 
tee; Eliot  Wadsworth,  vice-chairman;  Harvey  D. 
Gibson,    general    manager. 

Central  Committee,  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  William  Howard  Taft,  chair- 
man;    Eliot     Wadsworth,     vice-chairman;     Robert 
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